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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE 

THIRD  EDITION. 


A REPRINT  of  this  Work  being  found  neces- 
sary, the  Author  has  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  make  such  additions  and  corrections 
as  were  considered  adviseable ; confidently  hoping 
that,  in  its  present  improved  state,  it  will  obtain 
a still  greater  share  of  the  Public  Patronage. 
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PREFACE. 


It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  English,  who  have  em- 
ployed their  talents  successfully  in  every  branch  of  literature, 
and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of  philology,  should  yet  have 
fallen  below  other  nations  in  the  study  of  their  synonymes  ; 
it  cannot  however  be  denied  that,  whilst  the  French  and 
Germans  have  had  several  considerable  works  on  the  subject, 
we  have  not  a single  writer  who  has  treated  it  in  a scientific 
manner  adequate  to  its  importance : not  that  I wish  by  this 
remark  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  those  who  have  preceded 
me ; but  simply  to  assign  it  as  a reason  why  I have  now 
been  induced  to  come  forward  with  an  attempt  to  fill  up 
what  is  considered  a chasm  in  English  literature. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking,  I have  profited  by 
every  thing  which  has  been  written  in  any  language  upon 
the  subject ; and  although  I always  pursued  my  own  train  of 
thought,  yet  whenever  1 met  with  any  thing  deserving  of 
notice  I adopted  it,  and  referred  it  to  the  author  in  a note. 
I had  not  proceeded  far  before  I found  it  necessary  to  re- 
strict myself  in  the  choice  of  my  material  ; and  accord- 
ingly laid  it  down  as  a rule  not  to  compare  any  words  toge- 
ther which  were  sufficiently  distinguished  from  each  other 
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by  striking  features  in  their  signification,  such  as  abandon 
and  quit,  whiqh  require  a comparison  with  others,  though 
not  necessarily  with  themselves  9 for  the  same  reason  I was 
obliged  to  limit  myself,  as  a rule,  to  one  authority  for  each 
word,  unless  where  the  case  seemed  to  require  farther  ex- 
emplification. But  notwithstanding  all  my  care  in  this 
respect,  I was  compelled  to  curtail  much  of  what  I had 
written,  for  fear  of  increasing  the  volume  to  an  inconvenient 
size. 

Although  a work  of  this  description  does  not  afford  much 
scope  for  system  and  arrangement,  yet  I laid  down  to  myself 
the  plan  of  arranging  the  words  according  to  the  extent  or 
universality  of  their  acceptation,  placing  those  first  which 
had  the  most  general  sense  and  application,  and  the  rest  in 
order.  By  this  plan  I found  myself  greatly  aided  in  analys- 
ing  their  differences,  and  I trust  that  the  reader  will  thereby 
be  equally  benefitted.  In  the  choice  of  authorities  I have 
been  guided  by  various  considerations ; namely,  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  examples  ; the  classic  purity  of  the  author; 
the  justness  of  the  sentiment ; and,  last  of  all,  the  variety  of 
the  writers  . but  I am  persuaded  that  the  reader  will  not  be 
dissatisfied  to  find  that  I have  shown  a decided  preference  to 
such  authors  as  Addison,  Johnson,  Dryden,  Pope,  Milton, 
&c.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  just  to  observe  that  this 
selection  of  authorities  lias  been  made  by  an  actual  perusal 
of  the  authors,  without  the  assistance  of  Johnson’s  Dic- 
tionary. 

For  the  sentiments  scattered  through  this  work  I offer  no 
apology,  although  I am  aware  that  they  will  not  fall  in  with 
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the  views  of  many  who  may  be  competent  to  decide  on  its 
literary  merits.  1 write  not  to  please  or  displease  any  descrip- 
tion of  persons ; but  I trust  that  what  I have  written  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  my  mind  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
those  whose  good  opinion  I am  most  solicitous  to  obtain. 
Should  any  object  to  the  introduction  of  morality  in  a work 
of  science,  I beg  them  to  consider,  that  a writer,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  distinction  between 
words  closely  allied,  could  not  do  justice  to  his  subject  with- 
out entering  into  all  the  relations  of  society,  and  showing, 
from  the  acknowledged  sense  of  many  moral  and  religious 
terms,  what  has  been  the  general  sense  of  mankind  on  many 
of  the  most  important  questions  which  have  agitated  the 
world.  My  first  object  certainly  has  been  to  assist  the  phi- 
lological inquirer  in  ascertaining  the  force  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  English  language ; yet  I should  have  thought  my 
work  but  half  completed  had  I made  it  a mere  register  of 
verbal  distinctions.  While  others  seize  every  opportunity 
unblushingly  to  avow  and  zealously  to  propagate  opinions  , 
destructive  of  good  order,  it  would  ill  become  any  indivi- 
dual of  contrary  sentiments  to  shrink  from  stating  his  con- 
victions, when  called  upon  as  he  seems  to  be  by  an  occasion 
like  that  which  has  now  offered  itself.  As  to  the  rest,  I 
throw  myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  with  the 
assurance  that  having  used  every  endeavour  to  deserve  their 
approbation,  1 shall  not  make  an  appeal  to  their  candour  in 
vain. 
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TO  ABANDON,  DESERT,  FORSAKE, 
RELINQUISH. 

THE  idea  of  leaving  or  separating  one’s 
self  from  an  object  is  common  to  these 
terms,  which  differ  in  the  circumstances 
or  inodes  of  leaving.  The  two  former  aro 
more  solemn  acts  than  the  two  latter. 

ABANDON,  from  the  Trench  nban- 
donner,  is  a concretion  of  the  worth  (ton- 
ne r it  ban,  to  give  up  to  a public  ban  or 
outlawry.  To  abandon  then  is  to  expose 
to  every  misfortune  which  results  from  a 
formal  and  public  denunciation ; to  set 
out  of  the  protection  of  law  and  govern- 
ment; and  to  deny  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. 

DESERT,  in  Latin  dcserlus,  participle 
of  rieurn,  that  is,  dc  privative  and  icru  to 
sow,  signifying  unsown,  implanted,  culti- 
vated no  longer.  To  desert  then  is  to 
leave  off  cu Itivating ; and  as  there  is  some- 
thing of  idleness  and  improvidence  in 
ceasing  to  render  the  soil  productive,  ideas 
of  disapprobation  accompany  the  word  in 
all  its  metaphorical  applications.  He  who 
leaves  off  cultivating  a farm  usually  re- 
moves from  it;  hence  the  idea  of  removal 
and  blameworthy  removnl,  which  usually 
attaches  to  the  term. 

FORSA  KE,inSaxon,_/br»<vfln,is  com- 
pounded of  the  primitive  for  and  take, 
trek,  secan,  signifying  to  seek  no  more,  to 
leave  off  seeking  that  which  has  been  an 
object  of  search. 

RELINQUISH,  in  Latin  rclinquo,  is 
compounded  of  re  or  retro  behind  and 
tinquo  to  leave,  that  is,  to  leave  what  we 
would  fain  take  with  us,  to  leave  with  re- 
luctance. 

To  ubandou  is  totally  to  withdraw  our- 
selves from  an  object ; to  lay  aside  all 
care  and  concern  tor  it ; to  leave  it  alto- 
gether to  itself:  to  desert  is  to  withdraw 
ourselves  at  certain  times  when  our  assist- 
ance or  co-operation  is  required,  or  to  se- 
parate ourselves  from  that  to  which  we 
ought  to  be  attached : to  forsake  is  to 
withdraw  our  regard  for  and  interest  iu  an 
object,  to  keep  at  a distance  from  it:  to 


relinquish  is  to  leave  that  which  has  once 
licen  an  object  of  our  pursuit. 

Abandon  and  desert  are  employed  for 
persons  or  things  ; forsake  for  persons  of 
places;  relinquish  for  things  only. 

With  regard  to  persons  these  terms  ex- 
press moral  culpability  in  a progressive 
ratio  downwards:  abandon  comprehends 
the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  ties ; de- 
sert, a breach  of  honour  and  fidelity ; for- 
sake, a rupture  of  the  social  bond. 

We  abandon  those  who  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  us  for  protection  and  sup- 
port ; they  are  left  in  a helpless  state  ex- 
posed to  every  danger ; a child  is  aban- 
doned by  its  parent : wc  desert  those  with 
whom  wo  have  entered  into  coalition; 
they  arc  left  to  their  own  resources ; a 
soldier  deserts  his  comrades;  a partisan 
deserts  his  friends : we  forsake  those  with 
whom  we  have  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  ; 
they  are  deprived  of  the  pleasures  and 
comforts  of  society ; a man  forsakes  his 
companions ; a lover forsakes  his  mistress. 

W e are  bound  by  every  law  human  and 
divine  not  to  abandon ; we  arc  cnlled  upun 
by  every  good  principle  not  to  desert ; wo 
are  impelled  by  every  kind  feeling  not  to 
forsake. 

Few  animals  except  man  will  abandon 
their  young  until  they  are  enabled  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  Interest,  which  is 
but  too  often  the  only  principle  that  brings 
men  together,  will  lead  them  to  descit 
each  other  in  the  time  of  difficulty.  We 
ore  enjoined  in  the  gospel  not  to  J'orsukc 
the  poor  and  needy. 

When  abandoned  by  our  dearest  rela- 
tives, deserted  hy  our  friends,  and  for- 
saken hy  the  world,  we  have  always  a re- 
source in  our  Maker. 

Hr  who  abandon*  hh  offspring,  or  corrupts  them 
by  his  example,  perpetrates  a greater  evil  than  a 
murderer.  Hawkkswouth. 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  SwIftV  beoerotence  waa 
contracted,  and  Ms  severity  exasperated : he  drove 
his  acquaintance  from  his  table,  and  wondered  why 
he  was  daerted.  Jounsoji. 

For  take  rac  not  thus,  Adam  ! Max©** 

With  regard  to  things  (in  which  sense 
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ABANDON, 


ABANDON. 


the  word  relinquish  is  synonymous)  the 
character  of  abandoning  varies  with  the 
circumstances  and  motives  of  tho  notion, 
according  to  which  it  is  either  good,  had,1 
or  indifferent ; deserting  is  always  taken 
in  an  unfavourable  or  bud  sense  ; the  act 
of  forsaking  is  indifferent ; that  of  relin- 
quishing is  prudent  or  imprudent. 

A captain  may  ubandon  his  vessel  when 
he  has  no  means  of  saving  it,  except  at 
the  risk  of  his  life;  but  an  upright  states- 
man  will  never  desert  his  post  when  his 
country  is  m danger,  uor  a true  soldier 
desert  Ids  colours.  Birds  will  mostly  fur- 
sgkc  their  nests  when  they  discover  them 
to  have  been  visited.  Men  often  inad- 
vertently relinquish  the  fairest  prospects 
in  order  to  follow  some  favourite  scheme 
vvlijch  terminates  in  their  ruin. 

I'm  wise  man  will  abandon  bis  bouse 
when  it  is  on  fire.  It  is  the  common  con- 
sequence of  war  that  the  peaceable  and 
well-disposed  are  compelled  to  desert 
their  lmuscs  and  their  homes.  Animals 
that  are  pursued  by  the  sportsman  will 
Jbrsake  their  haunts,  when  they  find  them- 
selves much  molested.  It  is  sometimes 
better  to  relinquish  our  clnims  than  to 
oonteud  for  them  at  the  expense  of  our 
peace. 

Having  abandoned  their  all,  they  for- 
sook the  place  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
relinquished  the  advantages  which  they 
might  have  obtained  from  their  rauk  and 
family. 

- ■ ■ neglected  Niture  pine* 
Asanthiieit.  Cowpriu 

He  wbo  at  the  approach  of  evil  Ictiays  hi*  trust,  or 
dtterU  bis  po?t,  » branded  with  couardtro. 

llAWKmr«RTH. 

When  learning,  abilities,  and  what  is  excrilcat  In 
tho  vrorhi./orsahr  the  r’.iorcb,  we  may  easily  foretell 
IU  ruin  without  the  gift  of  prophecy.  South. 

Man  are  wearied  with  the  toil  which  they  boar, 
bat  cansat  bod  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it. 

Steiok. 

TO  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  RENOUNCE, 
ABDICATE. 

Tub  idea  of  giving  up  is  common  to 
these  terms,  which  signification,  though 
analogous  to  the  former,  admits,  however, 
of  a distinction ; as  in  the  one  case  we 
separate  ourselves  from  an  object,  in  the 
other  we  send  cr  cast  it  from  us. 

ABANDON,  v.  To  abandon,  desert. 

liLilCN,  from  re  and  stgno,  signifies 
to  jugii  aw  ay  or  back  from  one’s  sell. 

KENODNCE,  in  1 ait  in  renuncio,  from 
nuncio  to  tell  or  declare,  is  to  declare  olf 
from  a thing. 

j ABDICATE,  from  ab  from,  and  dico  to 


speak,  signifies  likewise  to  call  or  cry  off 
from  a thing. 

<W«  abandon ,nni  resign  by  giving  up 
to  another  ; vterenonnee  fiv  sending  away 
from  ourselves : we  abandon  a thing  by 
transferring  our  power  over  to  another ; 
in  tbistnnnner  a debtor  abandons  bis  goods 
to  his  creditors:  we  resign  a thing  by 
transferring  our  possession  ofit  to  another; 
in  this  manner  we  resign  a place  to  a 
friend : we  renounce  a thing  by  simply 
ceasing  to  hold  it;  in  this  manner  wo  re- 
nounce a claim  or  a profession.  As  to  re- 
nounce signified  originally  to  give  up  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  to  resign  to  give  tip 
by  signature,  the  former  is  consequently  u 
less  formal  action  than  the  latter : we 
may  renounce  by  implication;  we  resign 
in  direct  terms:  we  renounce  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world  when  we  do  not  seek  to 
enjoy  them  ; we  resign  a pleasure,  a pro- 
fit, or  advantage,  cf  wliicb  we  expressly 
give  up  tlic  enjoyment. 

To  abdicate  is  a species  of  informal 
resignation.  A monarch  abdicates  bis 
throne  who  simply  declares  bis  will  to 
cease  to  reign  ; but  a minister  resigns  hi. 
office  when  lie  gives  up  the  seals  by  which 
he  held  it. 

An  humane  commander  will  not  aban- 
don a town  to  tho  rapine  of  his  soldiers. 
The  motives  for  resignations  ore  various. 
Discontent,  disgust,  and  the  love  of  re- 
pose, are  the  ordinary  inducements  for 
men  to  resign  honourable  and  lucrative 
employments.  Alcu  are  nut  so  ready  to 
renounce  the  pleasures  that  are  within 
their  reach,  as  to  seek  fur  those  which 
arc  out  of  their  reach.  The  abdication  of 
a throne  is  not  always  an  act  of  magutuit- 
mity,  it  may  frequently  result  from  ca- 
price or  necessity. 

Charles  the  Fifth  abdicated  his  crown, 
and  his  minister  resigned  his  office  on  the 
very  same  day,  when  both  renounced  the 
world  with  its  allurements  and  its  trou- 
bles. 

The  passive  God*  brlit  !d  the  Greek*  debit 

Tin  ir  temples,  ami  abandon  to  the  spoil 

Their  own  abodes.  Drvdk.v. 

It  would  be  a pood  appendix  to  44  the  art  of  living 
ami  d)H»5,w  If  any  one  would  wiHe  **  the  art  of 
prowlnp  old,'*  and  teach  men  to  retlgn  their  pre  ten- 
si  >u»  to  the  pleasures  of  youth.  mkilk. 

For  minister*  to  be  silent  in  tlic  came  of  CbrUt  la 
to  renounce  it,  and  »o  fly  is  to  desert  it-  Sount. 

Much  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Nine  fiom  their  fa* 
vnurt-d  p<>et*,  and  much  hath  bren  paid:  for  even  to 
tluj  picwut  hour  they  an*  invoked  nod  worshipped  by 
the  id«  of  verse,  whll.t  ail  the  other  deities  of  Olym- 
pus have  either  abdicated  their  thrones,  or  been  «1U- 
misnrd  (run  them  with  contempt.  Cmukuajo* 
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We  abandon  nothing  bat  that  over 
which  we  have  had  rm  entire  and  law  fill 
control ; we  abdicate  nothing  bnt  that 
which  we  have  held  by  a certain  right ; 
but  we  may  resign  or  renounce  that  which 
may  bo  in  our  possession  only  by  an  act 
of  violence.  A usurper  cannot  abandon 
his  people,  because  he  lias  no  people  over 
whom  he  can  exert  a lawful  authority; 
still  less  nan  he  abdicate  a throne,  because 
he  has  no  throne  to  abdicate,  but  he  may 
retifen  supreme  power,  because  power 
may  he  unjustly  held  ; or  he  may  renounce 
his  pretensions  to  a tin-one,  because  pre- 
tensions may  be  fallacious  or  extravagant. 
• Abandon  and  resign  are  likewise  used 
in  a relict- tire  seme;  the  former  to  ex- 
press an  inroinntary  or  culpable  action, 
the  latter  that  which  is  voluntary  and  pro- 
per. The  soldiers ofllaimibal  abandoned 
themselves  to  effeminacy  during  their  win- 
ter quarters  at  Capua. 

It  (fr«  part  nf  ex&ry  good  man’s  fclljrtftn  to  rertgn 
Mmtclf  to  God’i  will*  Conntiiini 

TO  ABANDON,  V.  To  give  Up, 
abandon. 

abandoned,  v.  Projligaie. 

TO  ABASH,  HUMBLE,  DEGRADE, 
DISGRACE,  DEBASE. 

To  ABASE  expresses  the  strongest  do- 
gree  of  self-humiliation,  from  the  French 
aba'uur,  to  bring  down  or  make  low, 
which  is  compounded  of  the  intensive  syl- 
lable a or  ad  and  buisser  from  bat  Ion-,  in 
Latin  baste  the  base,  which  is  the  lowest 
part  of  a column.  It  is  at  present  used 
principally  m the  Scripture  language,  or  in 
a metaphorical  style,  to  imply  the  laying 
aside  all  the  high  pretensions  which  dis- 
tinguish us  from  our  fellow  creatures,  the 
descending  to  a state  comparatively  low 
and  mean. 

To  lltJMBLE,  in  French  humilier, 
from  the  Latin  humilis  humlde,  and  humus 
the  ground,  naturally  marks  a prostration 
to  the  ground,  and  figuratively  a lowering 
the  thoughts  and  feelings. 

According  to  the  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity whoever  abaseth  himself  slmll  he 
exalted,  and  according  to  the  same  princi- 
ple* whoever  reflects  on  his  own  littleness 
and  uiiworthioess  will  daily  humble  him- 
self before  his  Maker. 

To  DEGRADE,  in  French  degrader, 
from  the  Latin  grndut  a step,  signifies  to 
bring  a step  lower ; figuratively,  to  lower 
in  the  estimation  of  others.  It  supposes 
already  a state  of  elevation  either  in  out- 
ward circumstances  or  in  public  opinion. 


DISGRACE  is  compounded  of  the  pri- 
vative dis  and  the  noun  grace  or  favour. 
To  disgrace  properly  implies  to  put  out 
of  favour,  winch  is  always  attended  more 
or  less  with  circumstances  of  ignominy, 
and  reflects  contempt  on  the  object. 

DEBASE  is  compounded  of  the  inten- 
sive syllable  de  and  the  adjective  bate,  sig- 
nifying to  make  very  base  or  low. 

The  modest  man  abates  himself  by  not 
insisting  on  the  distinctions  to  which  lie 
may  be  justly  entitled  ; the  penitent  man 
humbles  himself  by  confessing  his  errors  } 
the  tnnn  of  rank  degrades  himself  by  a too 
familiar  deportment  with  his  inferiors ; 
he  disgraces  himself  by  his  meannesses 
and  irregularities,  and  debases  his  charac- 
ter by  his  vices. 

We  can  never  be  abated  by  abasing 
ourselves,  but  we  may  be  humbled  by  un- 
seasonable humiliations,  or  improper  con- 
cessions ; we  may  be  degraded  by  de- 
scending from  our  rank,  and  disgraced  by 
tbe  exposure  of  our  unworthy  actions. 

The  great  and  good  man  may  b e abased 
and  humbled,  but  never  degraded  or  dis- 
graced: his  glory  follows  hint  in  his  abase- 
ment or  humiliation;  his  greatness  pro- 
tects trim  from  dt  gradation,  and  his  virtue 
shields  him  from  disgruce. 

It  is  necessary  to  abate  those  who  will 
exalt  themselves;  to  humble  those  who 
have  lofty  opinions  of  themselves;  to  de- 
grade those  who  act  inconsistently  with 
their  rank  and  station ; to  disgrace  those 
who  are  debased  by  vice  and  profligacy.  . 

*Tls  Immortality*  ’lit  that  alone 
Amidst  life’s  paint*  abasements , emptiness. 

The  soul  can  comfort.  Yocjra. 

My  tool  U justly  humbled  in  the  (lost.  Howe* 

It  is  very  disingenuous  to  Intel  the  but  of  mu- 
kind  with  the  worst*  nncl  for  the  faults  of  particular* 
to  degrade  the  whole  species*  Hugh  a a. 

You’d  think  no  fools  disgraced  the  former  reign. 

Did  not  some  grate  examples  still  remain.  Popk# 

The  great  masters  of  compo«it!on  know  very  well 
that  many  an  elegant  word  becomes  Improper  for  a 
poet  or  an  orator  w hen  it  bas  been  debated  by  com- 
mon use.  Addison. 

TO  ABASH,  CONFOUND,  CONFUSE. 

ABASH  is  an  intrusive  of  abase,  signi- 
fying to  abase  thoroughly  in  spirit. 

CONFOUND  and  CONFUSE  are  de- 
rived from  different  parts  of  the  same  La- 
tin verb  eonfundo  and  its  participle  con- 
jus  us.  ConJ'undo  is  compounded  of  con 
and  /'undo  to  pour  together.  To  confound 
and  confute  then  signify  properly  to  melt 
together  or  into  one  mass  what  ought  to 
be  distinct ; mid  figuratively,  as  it  is  her* 
tokeo,  to  derange  tbe  thoughts  in  such 
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« abate; 

manner  as  that  the;  seem  melted  toge- 
ther. 

Abash  expresses  more  than  confound, 
and  confound  more  than  confuse. 

Shame  contributes  greatly  to  abash- 
ment ; what  is  sudden  and  unaccountable 
serves  to  Confound;  bashfulness  and  a va- 
riety of  emotions  give  rise  to  confusion. 

The  huughty  man  is  abushed  when  he 
is  humbled  in  the  eyes  of  others;  the 
wicked  man  is  confounded  when  his  vil- 
lainy is  suddenly  detected  ; a modest  per- 
son may  be  confused  in  the  presence  ot  his 
superiors. 

Abash  is  always  taken  in  a bad  sense: 
neither  the  scorn  of  fools,  nor  the  taunts 
of  tho  oppressor,  will  abash  him  who  has 
a conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  man.  To  be  confounded  is  not  al- 
ways the  consequence  of  guilt : supersti- 
tion and  ignorance  are  liable  to  bo  con- 
founded by  extraordinary  phenomena ; and 
Providence  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  con- 
found the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  by  signs 
and  wonders,  far  aliove  the  reach  of  hu- 
man comprehension.  Confusion  is  at  the 
best  an  infirmity  more  or  less  excusable 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause : a 
steady  mind  and  a clear  head  are  not  easily 
confused,  but  persons  of  quick  sensibility 
cannot  always  preserve  a perfect  collec- 
tion of  thought  in  trying  situations,  and 
those  who  have  any  consciousness  of  guilt, 
and  are  not  very  hardened,  will  be  soon 
thrown  into  confusion  by  close  interroga- 
tories. 

If  Peter  *11  so  abashed  when  Christ  rare  him  a 
look  alter  Ms  denial;  if  them  w as  so  much  dread  in 
lit.  look*  wlien  be  was  a prisoner;  how  much  fr eater 
wilt  It  be  when  he  Rita  a*  a judge  1 Sovtr. 

Alas!  1 am  afraid  they  hare  awaked. 

And  ’it'  not  done:  UP  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  n»!  Sit  ta-paxnr. 

The  varioufc  Ofits  of  disease  and  poverty,  pain  and 
Rotrow,ar«  frequently  dcrlred  from  Olliers;  hut  shame 
aod  confusion  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  onr- 
aelvrs,  aod  to  he  Incurred  only  try  the  misconduct 
Which  Urey  famish.  . H awkzswortn. 

TO  ABATE,  LESSEN,  DIMINISH, 
DECREASE. 

ABATE,  from  the  French  abaitre,  sig- 
nified originally  to  beat  down,  in  the  ac- 
tive sense ; to  come  down,  in  the  neuter 
sense. 

DIMINISH,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written,  mhiish,  from  the  Latin  diminuo, 
and  minuo  to  lessen,  and  minus  less,  ex- 
presses, like  the  verb  LESSEN,  the  sense 
of  either  making  less  or  becoming  less. 

DECK  EASE  is  compounded  of  the  pri- 


ABATE. 

vative  de  and  crease,  in  Latin  creseo,  to 
grow,  signifying  to  grow  less. 

The  first  three  nre  used  transitively  or 
intransitively;  the  latter  only  intransi- 
tively. 

Abate  respects  the  vigour  of  action  : a 
person's  fever  is  abated,  or  abates ; tho  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  abates;  pain  and  anger 
abate. 

Lessen  and  diminish  are  both  applied 
to  size,  quantity,  and  number;  but  the 
former  mostly  in  the  proper  and  familiar 
sense,  the  latter  in  the  figurative  and 
higher  acceptation : the  size  of  a room  or 
garden  is  lessened  ; the  credit  and  respect- 
ability of  a person  is  diminished.  • 

Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  abate  the 
ardour  of  youth  as  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment ; an  evil  may  ho  lessened  when  it 
enunot  he  removed  by  the  application  of 
remedies ; nothing  diminishes  the  lustre 
of  great  deeds  more  than  cruelty. 

The  passion  of  an  angry  man  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  abate  before  any  appeal  is 
made  to  his  understanding;  we  may  les- 
sen the  number  of  our  evils  by  not  dwell- 
ing upon  them. 

Objects  apparently  diminish  according 
to  the  distance  from  which  they  are  ob- 
served. 

To  decrease  is  to  diminish  for  a conti- 
nuance: a retreating  army  will  decrease 
rapidly  when,  exposed  to  all  the  privati- 
ons and  hardships  attendant  on  forced 
marches,  it  is  compelled  to  fight  for  its 
safely : some  tilings  decrease  so  gradu- 
ally that  it  is  some  time  before  they  aro 
observed  to  be  diminished. 

In  the  abstract  sense  the  word  lessen- 
ing is  mostly  supplied  by  diminution : it 
will  be  no  abatement  of  sorrow  to  a gene- 
rous mind  to  know  that  the  diminution  of 
evil  to  itself  lias  been  produced  by  the 
abridgement  of  good  to  another. 

My  wrndrr  abated,  when  upon  looking  around  roc, 

I *aw  most  of  them  attentive  to  titreo Syren*  slothed 
like  goddesses,  and  distinguished  by  tho  name*  of 
Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  1’leasurr.  Addison. 

Tully  wts  the  Sot  who  ohacryed  that  friendship 
improve*  happiness  and  abates  mllery.  Addison. 

He  sought  fresh  fountain*  in  a foreign  toil; 

Tlie  plcaiuie  lessened  the  attending  toil.  AnDltos. 

If  Partlienissa  caa  now  possess  her  own  mind,  aad 
think  at  little  of  her  beauty,  a*  she  ought  to  hero 
done  when  she  lied  It,  there  will  be  no  great  dimi- 
nution of  her  chnrms.  Hunitns. 

These  leaks  shall  then  decrease ; the  salts  oner  more 
Direct  onr  course  to  some  rclieslng  shore.  Fatconaa. 

to  abatb,  v.  To  subside. 
abbreviation,  v.  Contraction. 
to  abdicate,  v.  To  abandon. 


ABDICATE. 


ABDICATE, 
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TO  ABDICATE,  DESERT. 

Tilt  following  celebrated  speech  of 
Lord  Somers,  in  1C88,  on  King  James’s 
vacating  the  throne,  may  be  admitted  as 
a happy  elucidation  of  these  two  import* 
ant  words ; bat  I am  not  incliued  to  think 
that  they  come  sufficiently  close  in  signi- 
fication to  render  any  comparison  neces- 
sary. 

“ What  is  appointed  me  to  speak  to  is 
your  Lordships’  lirst  amendment  by  which 
the  word  abdicated  in  the  Commons’  vote 
is  changed  into  the  word  deserted,  and  I 
am  to  acquaint  your  Lordships  what  some 
of  the  grounds  are  that  induced  the  Com- 
mons to  insist  on  the  word  abdicated,  and 
not  to  agree  to  your  amendment. 

“The  first  reason  your  Lordships  are 
pleased  to  deliver  for  your  changing  the 
word  is,  that  the  word  abdicated  your 
Lordships  do  not  And  is  a word  known  to 
tlie  common  taw  of  England,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  be  used.  The  next  is 
that  the  common  application  of  the  word 
amounts  to  a voluntary  express  renuncia- 
tion, which  is  not  in  this  cose,  nor  will 
follow  from  the  premises. 

“ My  lairds,  as  to  tho  first  of  these  rea- 
sons, if  it  he  an  objection  that  the  word 
abdicated  hath  not  a known  sense  in  the 
common  law  of  England,  there  is  the 
same  objection  against  the  word  deserted; 
so  that  your  Lordships’  first  reason  hath 
the  same  force  against  yonr  own  amend- 
ment, as  against  the  term  used  by  the 
Commons. 

“ The  words  are  both  Latin  words,  and 
used  in  the  best  authors,  and  both  of  a 
known  signification;  their  meaning  is 
very  well  understood,  though  it  be  true 
their  meaning  is  not  the  same.  The  word 
abdicate  doth  naturally  and  properly  sig- 
nify, entirely  to  renounce,  throw  of,  dis- 
own, relinquish  any  thing  or  person,  90  as 
to  have  no  further  to  do  with  it ; and  that 
whether  it  he  done  by  express  words  or  in 
writing  (which  is  the  sense  your  Lord- 
ships  put  upon  it,  and  which  is  properly 
called  resignation  or  cession),  or  by  doing 
such  acts  as  are  inconsistent  with  tha 
holding  and  retaining  of  the  thing,  which 
the  Commons  take  to  htJ  the  present  case, 
and  therefore  make  choice  of  tho  word 
abdicate,  as  that  which  tbev  thought  did 
above  all  others  express  that  meaning. 
And  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  taken  by 
others;  and  that  this  is  the  true  significa- 
tion  of  the  word  I shall  show  your  Lord- 
ships  nut  of  the  best  authors. 

“ The  first  I shall  men uuu  is  Grotius, 


l)e  Jure  Belli  et  I’acis,  1.  2,  c.  4»  § 4. 
Venit  etiim  hoc  non  ex  jure  civili,  sed  ex 
jure  naturali,  quo  quisque  suum  potest 
abdicare,  et  ex  naturali  prx&uinptione, 
quit  voluisse  quis  creditur  quod  sutlicien 
ter  significavit.  And  then  he  goes  on  I 
Recusari  hxreditns,  non  tantum  verbis 
sed  etiam  re,  potest,  et  quovis  indicio  vo- 
luntatis. 

“ Another  instance  which  I shall  men- 
tion, to  show  that  for  abdicating  a thing 
it  is  sufficient  to  do  an  act  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  retaining  it,  though  there  be 
nothing  of  express  renunciation,  is  out  of 
Calvin’s  Lexicon  Juridicum,  where  ho 
says,  Gencrum  abdicat  qni  sponsam  repu- 
diat.  Here  is  an  abdication  without  ex- 
press words,  hut  it  is  by  doing  such  nn 
act  as  doth  sufficiently  signify  his  purpose. 

“ The  next  author  I shall  quote  is  Bris- 
souius,  De  Verborum  Signification*!,  who 
hath  this  passage : Homo  liber  qui  seip- 
sutn  veudit  abdicat  se  statu  suo.  That  is, 
he  who  sells  himself  hath  thereby  done 
such  an  act  as  cannot  consist  with  his  for- 
mer state  of  freedom,  and  is  thereby  said 
properly  se  abdicassc  statu  suo. 

“ Hudteus,  in  his  Commentaries  De 
Origine  Juris  ad  Legem  Secundam,  ex- 
pounds the  words  in  the  same  sense.  Ab- 
dicare se  magistratu  cst  idem  quod  abire 
petiitus  magistratu.  He  that  goes  out  of 
nis  office  of  magistracy,  let  it  lie  in  what 
manner  he  will,  has  abdicated  the  magis- 
tracy. . . , 

“ And  Grotius,  in  his  book  De  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacis,  1.  1,  c.  4,  5 9,  seems  to 
expound  the  word  abdicure  by  manifettc 
habere  pro  derelicto;  that  is,  he  who  hath 
abdicated  any  thing  hath  so  far  relinquish- 
ed it,  that  he  hath  no  right  of  return  to  it. 
And  that  is  the  sense  the  Commons  put 
upon  the  word.  It  is  an  entire  alienation 
of  the  thing  abdicated,  mid  so  stands  iu 
opposition  to  dicare.  Dicat  qui  pro- 
pnum  aliquot  faciat,  abdicat  qui  alienat; 
so  says  Pralejus  in  his  Lexicon  Juris.  It 
is  therefore  insisted  on  as  the  proper  word 
by  the  Commons. 

“ But  tlie  word  deserted  (which  is  the 
word  used  in  tho  amendment  made  by 
your  Lordships)  hath  not  only  a very 
doubtful  signification,  but  in  the  common 
acceptance  both  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  doth  signify  only  a bare  withdrawing, 
a temporary  quitting  of  a thing,  and  neg- 
lect only,  which  lenveth  the  party  at  li- 
berty of  returning  to  it  again.  Dcsertum 
pro  neglecto,  suys  Spigelius  in  his  lexi- 
con. But  the  difference  between  dcse- 
rere  aud  dtreliayuere  is.  expressly  laid 
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down  by  Barloln*  on  the  8th  law  of  the 
58th  title  of  the  11th  book  of  the  Code, 
and  his  words  are  these : Nota  diligenter 
ex  hoc  lege,  quod  aliud  est  egrtim  descrcre, 
aliud  derelinquere ; qui  enim  derelinquit 
ipsum  ex  popnitentia  non  revocare,  sed  qui 
dcserit,  intrn  biennium  potest. 

“ Whereby  it  appears,  my  Lords,  that 
is  called  desertion  which  is  temporary  and 
relievuble;  that  it  called  dereliction, 
where  there  is  no  power  or  right  to  return. 

“ So  in  the  best  Latin  authors,  and  in 
the  civil  law,  deserere  exercitum  is  used 
to  signify  soldiers  leaving  their  colours; 
and  in  the  canon  law  to  desert  a benefice 
signifies  no  more  than  to  be  a nonresi- 
dent. ' 

“ In  both  cases  the  party  hath  not  only 
a right  of  returning,  but  fs  bound  to  re- 
turn again  ; which,  my  Lords,  as  the 
Commons  do  not  take  to  be  the  present 
case,  so  they  cannot  think  that  your  lord- 
ships do,  because  it  is  expressly  said,  in 
oneofyour  reasons  given  in  defence  of  the 
Inst  amendment,  that  your  lordships  have 
been  and  are  willing  to  secure  the  nation 
against  the  return  of  King  James,  which 
your  lordships  would  not  injustice  do,  if 
you  did  look  upon  it  to  be  no  more  than 
u negligent  withdrawing,  which  leaveth  a 
liberty  to  the  party  to  return. 

“ for  which  reasons,  my  lords,  the 
Commons  cannot  agree  to  the  first  amend- 
ment, to  insert  the  word  descried  instead 
of  abdicated;  because  it  doth  not  in  any 
sort  coine  up  to  their  sense  of  the  thing, 
so  they  apprehend  it  doth  not  reach  your 
Lordships’  meaning  as  it  is  expressed  in 
your  reasons,  whereas  they  look  upon  the 
word  abdicated  to  express  properly  what 
is  to  be  inferred  from  that  part  of  the  vote 
to  which  your  Lordships  have  agreed,  viz. 
‘That  King  James  II.  by  going  about  to 
subvert  the  constitution,  and  by  breaking 
the  original  contract  between  king  and 
people,  and  by  violating  the  fundamental 
laws,  and  withdrawing  himself  out  of  the 
kingdom,  hath  thereby  renounced  to  be  a 
king  according  to  the  constitution.’  I!y 
avowing  to  govern  according  to  a despotic 
power  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and 
inconsistent  therewith,  lie  hath  renounced 
to  be  a king  according  to  the  law ; such  a 
kin£  as  he  swore  to  be  at  the  coronation  ; 
such  n king  to  whom  the  allegiance  of  an 
English  subject  is  due ; and  hath  set  up 
another  kind  of  dominion  ; which  is  to  u!l 
intents  an  abdication  or  abandoning  of 
his  legal  title  as  fully  as  if  it  had  been 
done  by  express  words. 

“ And,  toy  Lords,  fop  those  reasons  the 


Commons  do  insist  upon  the  word  abdi- 
cated, and  cannot  agree  to  the  word  de- 
serted.” 

Without  all  this  learned  verimsity  k 
will  be  obvious  to  every  person  that  the 
two  words  are  widely  distinct  from  each 
other : abdication  being  a pure  act  of  dis- 
cretion for  which  a man  is  answerable  to 
himself  only ; but  desertion  nn  act  which 
involves  more  or  less  a breach  of  moral 
obligation. 

ABETTOR,  ACCESSARY,  ACCOM- 
PLICE. 

ABETTOR,  or  one  that  abets,  gives 
aid  and  encouragement  by  counsel,  pro- 
mises, or  rewards.  An  ACCESSARY, 
or  one  added  and  annexed,  takes  an  active, 
though  subordinate  part.  An  ACCOM- 
PLICE, from  the  word  accomplish,  im- 
plies the  principal  in  any  plot,  who  takes 
a leading  part  and  brings  it  to  perfection. 

Abettors  propose,  accessaries  assist,  ac- 
complices execute. 

Tiie  abettor  mid  accessary,  or  the  abet- 
tor and  accomplice,  may  be  one  and  the 
some  pci  sun;  hut  not  so  tlie  accessary  mid 
accomplice. 

Iji  every  grand  scheme  there  must  be 
abettors  to  sit  it  on  foot,  accessaries  to  co- 
operate, and  accomplices  to  .put  it  into  ex- 
ecution; in  the  gunpowder  plot  there 
were  many  secret  abettors,  some  noble- 
men who  were  accessaries,  and  Guy 
fawkes  the  principal  accomplice. 

I speak  thi*  with  an  eye  to  l hot*  cruel  treatment 
which  men  of  all  tide*  are  opt  to  give  the  rharaclei* 
t»t"  tlio«c  who  <lo  not  agree  with  them.  I low  many 
men  of  honour  arc  exposed  to  public  obloquy  aqd 
reproach!  Those  therefore  who  are  either  the  lh[- 
fttruments  or  abetton  In  such  Infernal  dealings  oucht 
to  be  looked  opoo  at  persona  who  make  un  of  roll* 
6 loo  to  aupport  their  cause,  not  their  cause  to  pro- 
mote religion.  Adoisov. 

Why  are  the  French  obliged  to  lend  ni  a part  of 
their  tongue  before  we  can  know  they  are  conquered  f 
They  roust  be  made  aceeumriet  to  their  own  dis- 
grace; at  the  Britons  were  formerly  so  artificially 
wrought  In  the  curtain  of  the  Roman  then  toe,  that 
they  seemed  to  draw  it  up  In  order  to  gif**  (he  spec- 
tators an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  own  defeat  cele- 
brated on  the  stage.  Addi»on. 

Either  he  picks  a purse,  or  robs  a houve. 

Or  is  accomplice  with  some  knavish  g.mr. 

ClJMBBRLAKD, 

TO  ABHOR,  DETEST,  ABOMINATE, 
LOATH. 

These  terms  equally  denote  a sentiment 
of  aversion. 

ABHOR,  in  Latin  abhorreo , compound- 
ed of  ab  from  and  horreo  to  stiffen  with 
horror,  signifies  to  start  from  with  a 
Strong  emotion  of  horror. 
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DETEST,  ia  Latin  detestor,  enm pound- 
ed of de  from  or  agninst  and  iettor  to  bear 
witness,  sign i lies  to  condemn  with  indig- 
nation. 

ABOMINATE,  in  Latin  obominatus, 
participle  of  abaminor,  cotnponnded  of  ab 
from  or  against,  and  ominor  to  wish  ill 
luck,  signifies  to  hold  in  religious  abhor- 
rence, to  dotost  in  the  highest  possible 
degree. 

LOATH,  in  Saxon  lathen,  may  possi- 
bly be  a variation  of  load,  in  the  sense  of 
overload,  because  it  expresses  the  nausea 
which  commonly  attends  an  overloaded 
stomach.  In  the  moral  acceptation  it  is 
a strong  figure  of  speech  to  mark  the  ab- 
horrence and  disgust  which  the  sighted' 
offensive  objects  produces.  . 

What  we  abhor  is  repugnant  to  our 
moral  feelings ; what  we  detest  contra- 
dicts our  moral  principle ; what  we  abo- 
minate does  equal  violence  to  our  religi- 
ons and  moral  sentiments;  what  we  loat h 
acts  upon  us  physically  and  mentally. 

Inhumanity  and  cruelty  are  objects  of 
abhorrence;  crimes  and  injustice  of  </e- 
testation ; impiety  and  profaueness  of  abo- 
mination ; enormous  offenders,  of  loathing. 

The  tender  mind  will  abhor  wbat  is 
base  and  atrocious ; the  rigid  moralist  will 
detest  every  violent  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  his  fellow  creatures;  the  con- 
scientious man  will  abominate  every 
breach  of  the  Divine  law  ; the  agonized 
mind  loaths  the  sight  of  every  object 
which  recalls  to  its  recollection  the  sub- 
ject of  its  distress. 

The  clmste  Lucretia  abhorred  the  pol- 
lution to  which  she  had  bccu  exposed, 
and  would  have  loathed  the  sight  of  the 
atrocious  perpetrator:  Brutus  detested 
the  oppression  and  the  oppressor. 

Tbr  lie  Out  Batter*  1 abhor  the  most.  CovrrJt. 
This  thirst  of  kindred  blood  mjr  ton*  detest. 

Darns*. 

Tbr  pk«Ioo  that  It  excited  la  the  fable  of  the  S’ck 
KUe  fe»  terror ; the  object  of  trhkh  It  the  dev  pair  of 
him  who  perceives  blossHf  to  be  djiup,  and  hat  rea- 
son to  f cm  that  bis  very  prayer  is  an  abomination. 

II  IWWLXtroUTIl. 

No  costly  lords  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal. 

To  make  bitn  loath  bit  vegetable  nif»l.  GutosMiTir. 

Revolving  in  his  mind  the  stern  command, 

lie  lon£s  to  fly,  and  loathes  thu  charming  land. 

Dnror*. 

TO  ABIDE,  SOJOURN,  DWELL,  RE- 
SIDE, INHABIT. 

ABIDE,  in  Saxon  abitan,  old  German 
beilen,  comes  from  the  Arabic  or  I’ersiau 
but,  or  bit,  to  pass  the  night,  that  is,  to 
make  a partial  stay. 


SOJOURN,  in  French  tejoirrmir,  from 
tub  and  diurnus  ill  the  day  tibie,  signifies 
to  pass  the  day,  that  is,  a certain  portion 
of  one’s  time,  lu  a place.  . 

DW ELI,  from  the  Duuioli  due Iger  to 
abide  and  the  Saxon  duelian,  Dutch 
dwalen  to  wander,  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
moveable  habitation,  such  as  was  the 
practice  of  living  formerly  in  tents.  At 
present  itimplies  a perpetual  stay,  which 
is  expressed  in  common  discourse  by  the 
word  live,  fur  passing  one’s  life. 

RESIDE,  from  tbeLatin  ce-and  sideo 
to  sit  down,  conveys  tire  full  idea  of  a set- 
tlement. ? 

INHABIT,  from  the  Latin  habito,  h 
frequentative  of  habeo,  signifies  to  have  or 
occupy  fora  permanency. 

The  length  of  stay  implied  in  those 
terms  is  marked  by  a certain' gradation. 

Abide  denotes  the  shortest  stay ; to  so- 
journ is  of  longer  continuance;  duell 
comprehends  the  idea  of  perpetuity,  but 
reside  and  inhabit  are  partial  and  local— 
we  dwell  only  in  one  spot,  but  we  may  re- 
side at  or  inhabit  many  places. 

These  words  have  likewise  a reference 
to  the  state  of  society.  ('■“  • 

Abide  and  sojourn  relate  mure  properly 
to  the  wondering  habits  of  men  in  if  pri- 
mitive state  of  society.  •>"'!• 

Dwell,  as  implying  a stay  under  a co- 
ver, is  universal  in  its  application  ; fer 
we  may  dwell  either  in  a palace,  a house, 
a cottage,  or  any  shelter. 

Lire,  reside,  and  inhabit,  are  confined 
to  a civilized  state  of  society;  the  former 
applying  to  the  abodes  of  the  inferior  or- 
ders, the  latter  to  those  of  the  higher 
classes.  The  word  inhabit  is  never  used 
but  in  connexion  with  the  place  inhabited. 

The  Easterns  abode  with  each  other, 
sojourned  in  a country,  and  dwell  intents. 

The  Angels  abode  with  Lot  that  night; 
Abram  sejoumed  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 
the  Israelites  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

Savages  either  dwell  in  the  cavities 
which  nature  has  formed  for  them,  or  in 
some  rude  structure  erected  for  a tempo- 
rary purpose ; but  as  men  increase  in  cul- 
tivation they  build  places  for  themselves 
which  they  can  inhabit ; the  poor  have 
their  cottuges  in  which  they  can  livei 
the  wealthy  provide  themselves  with  su- 
perb buildings  in  which  they  reside. 

li  ui 

From  the  But  to  tlx  Int  of  mao',  abode  on  mrth, 
the  dfcciplioe  muit  never  be  relaxed  of  guarding  the 
heart  from  Um  dominion  of  poaxioa.  Blaib. 

By  tbe  Itraelicet'aqieumlifg  In  Ejrypt,  Ood  mute 
way  for  tbeix  bondage  Ibrrv,  and  tMr  b«uUyii  for  a 


ABILITY. 


ABJURE. 
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nlvious  <W«rUc«  through  Umm  prsdighMii  aunl- 

frvtitiom  rf  the  pivim’  power.  South. 

1 Unite  from  nil  tight!  Thy  father  caunot  hew  thee; 
Fir  with  thj  Ir.f.inj  to  toiue  .lark  cell. 

Where  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night, 

Moarolog,  mWurtwnM,  carer,  and  angalrh  theetL 

• l Misumm. 

Balog  ohllgwt  to  remove  mg  habitat  t'<x , I w led 
h}  inj  evil  genius  to  a coovcolcnt  house  In  the  atreet 
where  the  nobility  rtiidt.  Johnvon. 

Bj  good  compoo),  In  the  place  which  I have  the 
misfortune  to  inhabit,  we  understand  not  always 
those  from  whom  good  can  be  learned.  Johnson. 

ABILITY,  CAPACITY. 

ABILITY,  in  French  habilite,  Latin 
habilitas,  comes  from  able,  habile,  habilis, 
tend  habeo  to  have,  because  possession  and 
power  are  inseparable, 
r,  CAPAdTJfi  >“  French  capacity,  Latin 
capacUps , from  cupax  and  capiu  to  receive, 
marks  the  abstract  quality  of  being  able 
to  receive  or  hold. 

Ability  is  to  capacity  as  the  genus  to 
the  species.  Ability  comprehends  the 
power  of  doing  in  general,  without  speci- 
fying the  quality  or  degree  j capacity  is  a 
particular  kind  .of  ability r 

Ability  may  be  either  physical  or  men- 
tal, capacity  is  mental  only. 

Ability  respects  action,  capacity  re- 
spects thought.  A.bility  always  supposes 
something  able  to  be  dime ; capacity  is  a 
mental  endowment,  and  always  supposes 
something  ready  to  receiveor  hold.  Ilence 
we  say  an  able  commander;  an  able 
statesman ; a man  of  a capacious  mind ; 
a great  capacity  of  thought. 

Ability  is  no  wise  limited  in  its  extent ; 
it  may  be  small  or  great : capacity  of  it- 
self always  implies  a positive  and  supe- 
rior degree  of  power,  although  it  may  be 
modified  by  epithets  to  denote  different 
degrees ; a boy  of  capacity  will  have  the 
advantage  over  bis  schoolfellows,  particu- 
larly if  be  be  classed  with  those  of  a dull 
capucity. 

A person  may  be  able  to  write  a letter, 
who  is  not  capable  of  writing  a book. 

Abilities,  w hen  used  in  the  plural  ouly, 
is  confined  to  the  signification  of  mcntul 
endowments,  and  comprehends  the  opera- 
tions of  thought  in  general ; capacity  on 
the  other  hand  is  that  peculiar  endow- 
ment, that  enlargement  of  understanding, 
that  exalts  the  possessor  above  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

M fuiy  men  have  the  abilities  for  manag- 
ing the  concerns  of  others,  who  would  not 
have  the  capacity  for  conducting  a con- 
pern  of  their  own. 

We  should  not  judge  highly  of  that 


man’s  abilities  who  cotdd  only  mat*  the 
plans  of  others,  hut  had  no  capacity  for 
conceiving  and  proposing  any  thing  better 
in  their  stead. 

A vivid  imagination,  a retentive  me- 
mory, an  exuberant  flow  of  language,  are 
abilities  which  may  he  successfully  em- 
ployed in  attracting  popular  applause; 
but  that  capacity  which  embraces  a ques- 
tion in  all  its  bearings,  which  surveys 
with  a discriminating  eye  the  mixed  mul- 
titude of  objects  that  demand  attention, 
which  is  accompanied  with  coolness  hi 
reflecting,  readiness  in  combining,  quick- 
ness in  inventing,  firmness  in  deciding, 
promptitude  in  action,  and  penetratiou  in 
discerning,  that  is  the  capacity  to  direct  a 
state,  which  is  the  gift  of  but  few. 

Though  a nnn  has  n«<  the  abilitiri  to  ilMInguMi 
hlmM-lfin  the  moil  vblniog  parts  of  a great  character, 
he  has  certainty  the  capacity  of  being  juat,  faithful, 
modest,  and  temperate.  Awnoii. 

( look  upon  an  able  statesman  out  of  bualoesa  Uke 
a huge  whale,  that  wfll  endeavour  to  overturn  the 
•hip  uuleu  he  has  an  empty  cask  to  play  with. 

Steele. 

The  object  U too  big  for  our  cap&city,  when  we 
would  comprehend  the  circumference  of  a world. 

Ammsow. 

Sir  Francis  Btcon’a  capacity  seemed  to  have 
grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  books  before. 

IIlghes. 

ability,  v.  Dexterity. 
ability,  v.  Faculty. 

ABJECT,  V.  law. 

TO  ABJURE,  RECANT,  BETRACT, 
REVOKE,  RECALL. 

ABJURE,  in  Latin  abjuro , is  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  ub  and  jura  to 
swear,  signifying  to  swear  to  the  contrary, 
or  give  up  with  an  oath. 

RECANT,  in  Latin  recanto,  is  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  re  and  canto  to 
sing  or  declare,  signifying  to  unsay,  to 
contradict  by  a counter  declaration. 

RETRACT,  in  Latin  retraclus,  parti- 
ciple of  retraho,  is  compounded  of  re  IiHck , 
and  traho  to  draw,  signifying  to  draw 
back  what  has  been  let  go. 

REVOKE  AND  RECALL  have  tho 
same  original  sense  ns  recant,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  word  call,  which 
is  expressed  also  by  voke,  or  in  Latin 
toco,  implies  an  action  more  suited  to  a 
multitude  than  the  word  canto  to  sing, 
which  may  pass  in  solitude. 

We  alyure  a religion,  we  recant  a doc- 
trine, we  retract  u promise,  we  revoke  a 
command,  we  recall  an  expression. 
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Wbat  has  been  solemnly  professed  is 
renounced  by  abjuration ; what  has  been 
publicly  maintained  ns  a settled  point  of 
nelief  is  given  up  by  recuuiiug  ; what  has 
been  pledged  so  as  to  gain  credit  is  con- 
tradicted by  retracting  ; what  has  been 
pronounced  by  an  act  of  autliority  is  ren- 
dered null  by  revocation  ; what  has  been 
mis-spoken  through  inadvertence  or  mis- 
take is  rectified  by  recalling  the  words. 

Although  Archbishop  Cr. miner  recant- 
ed the  principles  of  the  reformation,  yet 
he  soon  after  recalled  hit  words,  and 
died  boldly  for  his  fuilir. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  abjured  Calvi- 
nism, but  he  did  not  retract  die  promise 
which  he  hail  made  to  the  Calvinists  of 
his  protection.  Louis  XIV.  drove  many 
of  his  best  subjects  from  France  by  revok- 
ing the  edict  of  Nantes. 

Interest  but  too  often  leads  men  to  ab- 
jure their  faith;  the  fear  of  shame  or  pu- 
nishment leads  them  to  recant  their  opi- 
nions; the  want  of  principle  dictates  the 
retracting  of  one’s  promise  ; instability  is 
llie  ordinary  cause  for  revoking  decrees;  a 
love  of  precision  couimouly  induces  a 
speaker  or  writer  to  recall  a false  expres- 
sion. 

The  pontiff  Siw  Britannia',  golden  fleece. 

Once  nil  hi.  own,  invest  her  worthier  von. ! 

Her  w rdnnt  v.llej.,  and  her  fertile  plaiuv. 

Yellow  with  groin,  atjure  hi.  hateful  .way. 

SnXKaToaa. 

ft  false  sattro  ought  to  be  recanted  for  the  site  of 
him  whose  reputation  may  bo  tujunsd.  Jomkso*. 

When  any  scholar  will  convince  me  that  these  were 
futile  and  malicious  talcs  agaiast  Socrates,  I will  re- 
tract all  credit  la  them,  and  thank  him  far  Ihocou- 
sklloo,  Crtmuso, 

Ah  ! who  the  flight  of  ages  can  revoke  t 
Tlie  free  boro  spirit  of  her  sons  Is  broke; 

They  how  lo  Ottoman's  imperious  yoke!  Ftuousa. 

That  socirty  hath  before  consented,  without  repot. 
ime  the  same  after.  Mooses. 

*Tit  done,  and  shtce  *lts  done  Vis  past  reeatl. 

And  since  ’ti»  past  recall  must  bo  forgotten. 

Sinn. 

TO  ABOLISH,  ABROGATE,  REPEAL, 
REVOKE,  ANNUL,  CANCEL. 

ABOLISH,  in  French  abolir,  Latin 
aboleo,  is  compounded  of  ub  and  oleo  to 
lose  the  suiell,  signifying  to  lose  every 
trace  of  former  existence. 

A B HOG  AIK,  in  French  abroger,  La- 
tin  ubrogutus,  participle  of  oirogo,  com- 
pounded of  ab  and  rogo  to  ask,  signifying 
to  ask  away,  or  to  ask  that  a thing  may 
be  done  away ; in  allusion  to  the  custom 
of  the  Romans,  among  whom  no  law  was 
valid  unless  die  consent  of  the  people  was 


obtained  by  asking,  and  in  like  manner 
no  law  wus  unmade  without  asking  their 
consent. 

REPEAL,  in  French  rappeler,  from 
the  Latin  words  re  and  appello,  signifies 
literally  lo  call  back  or  unsay  what  has 
been  said,  which  is  in  like  manner  tlio 
original  meaning  of  REVOKE. 

ANNUL,  in  French  annullcr,  comes 
from  nut,  in  Latin  nihil,  signifying  to  re- 
duce to  nothing. 

CANCEL,  in  French  canceller,  comes 
from  the  Latin  cancello  to  cut  crosswise, 
signifying  to  strike  out  crosswise,  that  is, 
to  cross  out. 

Abolish  is  a more  gradual  proceeding 
than  abrogate  or  any  of  the  other  actions. 
Disuse  abolishes;  a positive  interference 
is  necessary  to  abrogate.  The  former  is 
employed  with  regard  to  customs : the 
latter  with  regard  10  the  authorised  trans- 
actions of  mankind. 

Laws  art  repealed  or  abrogated;  but 
the  former  of  these  terms  is  mostly  in 
modern  use,  the  latter  is  applied  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  ancients.  Edicts  are 
revoked.  Official  proceedings,  contracts. 
See.  me  annulled.  Deeds,  bonds,  obliga- 
tions, debts.  Sec.  are  cancelled. 

The  introduction  of  new  customs  will 
cause  the  a Wif  ion  of  the  old.  None  can 
repeat,  but  those  who  hare  the  power  to 
make  laws;  the  revocation  of  any  edict  is 
the  individual  act  of  one  who  has  the 
power  to  publish  : to  annul  may  be  tho 
act  of  superior  authority,  or  an  agreement 
between  the  parties  from  whom  the  act 
emanated ; a reciprocal  obligation  is  an- 
nulled by  tlie  mutual  consent  of  those 
who  have  imposed  it  on  each  other;  but 
if  the  obligation  be  an  authoritative  act, 
the  annulment  must  be  so  too ; to  cancel 
is  the  act  of  an  individual  towards  an- 
other on  whom  he  has  a legal  demand ; an 
obligation  may  be  cancelled,  either  by  a 
resignation  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  Cue 
to  whom  it  belonged,  or  a satisfaction  of 
the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  obliged 
person. 

A change  of  taste,  aided  by  political 
circumstances,  has  caused  tlie  abolition  of 
justs  and  tournaments  and  oilier  military 
sports  in  Europe.  The  Roman  people 
sometimes  abrogated  from  party  spirit 
wbat  the  magistrates  enacted  tor  the  good 
of  the  republic ; tlie  same  restless  temper 
would  lead  many  to  wish  for  the  repeal 
of  the  most  salutary  acts  of  our  parlia- 
ment. 

Caprice,  which  has  often  dictated  the- 
proclamation  of  a decree  in  arbitrary  go- 
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ABOVE. 


venunents,  has  occasioned  its  revocation 
after  a short  interval. 

It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  annul  pro- 
ceedings which  have  been  decided  upon 
hastily. 

A generous  man  may  be  willing  to  can- 
eel  a debt;  but  a grate! ul  man  preserve* 
the  debt  in  his  mind,  and  will  never  sutler 
it  to  be  cancelled. 

Or  wilt  thou  tbywlf 
Abolish  thy  creation,  and  unmake 
Fo»  him  what  for  thy  glory  then  bast  made!  Milton. 

©o  the  parliament's  part  It  was  proposed  that  all 
<fce  bishops,  dfaaa,  and  chapters  might  be  Immediatrljr 
taken  away  and  abolished.  Clarendon. 

If  Mm  lVeabytfrtaas  should  obtain  their  endi,  I 
could  not  be  sorry  to  find  Ibrm  mistaken  in  the  point 
which  they  hare  most  at  heart,  by  the  repeal  of  the 
test ; I mean  the  benefit  of  employments.  Rwikt. 

Stflon  abrogated  all  Drtco’s  sanguinary  laws  ex- 
cept those  that  affected  murder.  Cc  kmcrland. 

Whew  we  abrogate  a law  at  being  HI  made,  the 
whole  cause  for  which  it  was  made  still  remaining, 
do  we  nut  herein  revoke  our  own  deed,  and  upbraid 
ourselves  with  folly  2 Hookkb. 

I will  annul. 

By  Ihe  high  power  with  whkh  the  law#  Invest  me. 
Those  guilty  form#  in  which  you  hate  entrap’d, 

Basely  eatrapM,  to  thy  detested  nuptials. 

My  qneen  betroth'd.  Tiwwsoe. 

This  hoar  make  friendships  whkh  be  breaks  the  next; 
And  every  breach  supplies  a vile  pretext, 

Ba«ely  to  cancel  all  concessloas  past, 

If  in  a thousand  you  deny  the  last.  Cl  Him  ax and. 

ABOMINABLE,*  DETESTABLE,  EXE- 
CRABLE. 

T«e  primitive  idea  of  these  terms, 
agreeable  to  their  derivation,  is  that  of 
badness  in  the  highest  degree ; conveying 
by  themselves  the  strongest  signification, 
and  excluding  the  necessity  for  every 
other  modifying  epithet. 

The  ABOMINABLE  thing  excites 
aversion;  the  DETESTABLE  thing,  ha- 
tred and  revulsion;  the  EXECRABLE 
thing,  indignation  and  horror. 

These  sentiments  are  expressed  against 
what  is  ubominuble  by  strong  ejaculations, 
against  what  is  detestable  by  animadver- 
sion and  reprobation,  and  against  what  is 
execrable  by  imprecations  and  anathemas. 

In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  they  serve  to  mark  a degree  of  ex- 
cess in  a very  had  thing ; abominable  ex- 
pressing less  than  detestable,  and  that  less 
than  execrable.  This  gradation  is  suffici- 
ently illustrated  in  the  following  example. 
Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  having  been  in- 
formed that  a very  aged  woman  prayed 
to  the  gods  every  day  for  his  preservation, 

* Vld,  /OM  Rimbaud'.  8yac*ym« ; 


and  wondering  that  any  of  his  subjects 
should  bo  so  interested  for  his  safety,  in- 
quired of  this  woman  respecting  the  mo- 
tives of  her  conduct,  to  which  she  replied, 
“ In  my  infancy  I lived  under  an  abomina- 
ble prince,  whose  death  I desired ; but 
when  he  perished,  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
detestable  tyrant  worse  than  himself.  I 
offered  up  my  vows  for  his  death  also, 
which  were  in  like  manner  answered; 
but  we  have  since  had  a worse  tyrant 
than  he.  This  execrable  monster  is  your- 
self, whose  life  I have  prayed  for,  lest,  if 
it  be  possible,  you  should  be  succeeded 
by  one  even  more  wicked." 

The  exaggeration  conveyed  by  these  ex- 
pressions has  given  rise  to  their  abuse  in 
vulgar  discourse,  where  they  are  ollen 
employed  indifferently  to  servo  the  hu- 
mour of  the  speaker. 

Thu  abominable  endeavour  to  .oppress,  or  leiteo 
iwj  tiling  that  Is  pralaewortby  b as  frtqueot  among 
the  mm  as  among  the  women.  Smie. 

Nothing  cau  alone  for  Ihe  want  of  modeafy,  with- 
out which  beaut;  ii  ungraceful,  and  wit  ielc.lalle, 

Snu>. 

All  tote  to  lease  that  execrable  ahorr. 

Polluted  with  the  blood  of  Pol;do to.  Dbyoiiw. 

TO  ABOMINATE,  V.  To  abhor. 
abortion,  v.  Failure. 

ABOVE,  OVER,  UPON,  BEYOND. 

When  an  object  is  ABOVE  another, 
it  exceeds  it  in  height ; when  it  is  OVER 
another,  it  extends  along  its  superior  sur- 
face; when  it  is  UPON  another,  it  comes 
in  contact  with  its  superior  surface;  when 
it  is  BEYOND  another,  it  lies  at  a great- 
er distance.  Trees  frequently  grow  above 
a wall,  and  sometimes  the  branches  hang 
over  the  wall  or  rest  upon  it,  but  they  sel- 
dom stretch  much  beyond  it. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  first  is  mostly 
employed  to  convey  the  idea  of  superio- 
rity; the  second  ol  authority;  the  third 
of  immediate  influence;  and  the  fourth  of 
eltent.  Every  one  should  he  above  false- 
hood, hut  particularly  those  who  are  set 
over  others,  who  may  have  an  influence 
on  their  minds  beyond  all  calculation. 

So  when  with  crackling  damn  a caldron  frien, 

Tbe  babbling  water*  from  the  bottom  rbe, 

Ab  ,rr  lb.  brim.  I bey  force  ikrtr  bety  way. 

Black  vapour,  climb  al.fl  aad  cloud  tho  day. 

Doydos. 

The  geiacfly  o’er  I be  turn,  the  bee.  iu  arm. 

Drive  headlong  from  ibeir  waxen  cell.  Id  .warm.. 

Dbyokn. 


“ Abominable,  detestable,  cxterxHe." 
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At.  t <114  stead  raj  watch  upon  the  hill 

1 look’d  toward  Blrnun,  and  anon  rocsb  ought 

The  wood  began  to  move.  Jf  , . ( SHAlMrlUaX. 

He  that  teen  a dark  and  dr  ail  Jr  grove 

Stays  not.  but  look*  beyond  It  on  ike  sky,  Hkrbmrt. 

The  public  power  of  all  societies  It  abort  every 
tool  contained  In  Ike  tamn  toclctlet.  ttooann, 

Tke  church  hat  orer  her,  bishops  able  to  silence  the 
factious,  no  lota  by  their  preaching  than  their  autho- 
r ey.  • * * I South. 

This  It  thy  work,  Almighty  Prorhle oce. 

Whose  power  beyond  the  .(retch  of  human  thought 
Reroiren  the  or  bn  of  empire.  Thom. os. 

TO  ABRIDGE,  CURTAIL,  CONTRACT. 

ABRIDGE,  in  French  abrJgtr,  Latin 
abbreviate,  is  cbmpoundcd  'of  the  inten- 
sive syllable  ab  and  breviare,  front  brevis 
short,  signifying  to  make  short. 

CURTAIL,  in  French  coHrte.  short  and 
taillcr  to  cut,  signifies  to  diminish  in 
length  by  cutting. 

CONTRACT,  in  Latin  contractus,  par- 
ticiple of  contraho,  is  compounded  of  con 
and  truho,  signifying  to  draw  close  toge- 
ther. 

By  abridging,  in  the  figurative  as  well 
as  the  literal  sense,  the  quality  is  dimi- 
nished ; by  curtailing,  the  magnitude  or 
number  is  reduced;  by  contracting,  n 
tiling  is  brought  within  smaller  compass. 

Privileges  are  abridges!,  pleasures  cur- 
tailed, nod  powers  contracted. 

When  the  rights  of  the  subject  are  too 
much  abridged,  the  enjoyments  of  life 
become  curtailed,  as  the  powers  of  acting 
and  thinking,  according  to  the  genuine 
impulse  of  the  mind,  are  thereby  conside- 
rably contracted. 

It  is  ungenerous  to  abridge  the  liberty 
of  anyone,  or  curtail  him  of  his  advan- 
tages, while  he  makes  no  improper  use 
of  them;  otherwise  it  is  adviseable,  in 
order  to  contract  his  means  of  doing  mis- 
chief. 

This  would  very  much  abridge  the  lover’s  pains 
lo  this  way  of  orbing  a letter,  as  It  would  enable  him 
to  rvprr*.  the  most  useful  and  significant  words  with 
a single  touch  of  the  needle.  Aoolsou. 

I remember  several  ladle*  who  were  otoce  very  near 
seven  foot  high,  that  at  prescut  wuut  some  Inches  of 
See  ; bow  they  came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I cannot 
learn.  Amouox. 

He  that  rlaev  up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late  only  to 
receive  addresses  It  lenity  ss  much  lied  aud  abridged 
la  bis  freedom  as  he  that  waits  all  that  time  lo  pre- 
sent one.  Bovth. 

God  hav  given  no  man  a body  as  strong  as  his  ap- 
petites; but  hat  corrected  the  bouodlesanefit  of  his 
voluptuous  desires,  by  stinting  his  strength  and  cou- 
Iracting  kb  capacities.  Sootu. 

to  abridge*  v,  To  Mar, 


ABRIDGEMENT,  COMPENDIUM, 

EPITOME,  digest,  summary, 

ABSTRACT.  ",  ; ‘ •;*.  ,. 

Tun  first  four  terms  are  applied  ton 
distinct  work,  the  latter  two  to  parts  6f  a 
work. 

Aw  ABRIDGEMENT  is  the  reduction 
of  a work  into  a smaller  compass.  A 
COMPENDIUM  is  « general  and  con- 
cise view  of  any  science,  as  geography  or 
astronomy.  An  EPITOME  is  a simi- 
larly general  and  concise  view  of  historical 
events.  A DIGEST  is  any  materials  di- 
gested in  order.  A SUMMARY  com- 
prehends the  heads  and  subdivisions  of  a 
work.  An  ABSTRACT  includes  a brief 
but  oomprebeusive  view  of  any  particular 
part.  ■ '■ 

Abridgements  often  surpass  the  origi- 
nals in  value  when  they  are  mode  with 
judgement.  Compendium!  are  fitted  dor 
young  persons  to  commit  to  memory  on 
commencing  the  study  of  any  science. 
There  is  perhaps  not  a better  epitome  thau 
that  of  the  Universal  History  by  Rossuec, 
nor  a better  digest  than  that  of  the  laws 
made  hy  order  of  Justinian.  Systematic 
writers  give  occasional  summaries  of  what 
they  have  been  treating  upon.  H is  fre- 
quently ueoessary  to  make  abstracts  of 
judicial  proceedings  when  they  are  exces- 
sively voluminoub. 

I shall  lay  before  my  Feeders  err  abridgement  of 
some  lew  of  their  extra, sgleckv,  In  hopes  that  they 
will  In  lime  accustom  themselves  lo  druato  a lo  tic 
more  to  the  purpose.  Sjwvutou. 

Indexes  and  dictionaries  me  the  compendium  of 
all  knowledge.  . , Cora. 

The  face  U the  epitome  of  the  whale  man,  end 
the  eyes  ire  as  it  were  the  epitome  of  the  race. 

Humors. 

If  we  had  * complete  digest  of  Hindu  and  Ma- 
bommedan  laws  after  the  mode!  of  Justinian’*  cele- 
brated Pandects,  we  should  rarely  be  at  a Ion  for 
principle*  and  rule#  of  law  applicable  to  the  coses 
before  us.  Sta  W.  Josh. 

Aa  the  Tbevrlda,  upon  which  Chaucer’s  Knight’s 
Tele  h founded.  Is  very  rsrely  to  be  met  with.  It  mey 
not  be  unpleaslng  to  ihe  reader  to  see  here  a short 
summary  of  It.  Tvswritt. 

Though  Sir.  Halbrd  performed  Ms  part  with  fide- 
lity, yet  the  Persist*  interpreter  had  supplied  him  oaly 
with  a loose,  ioyudicious  epitome  of  the  original 
Sanscrit  r in  which  abstract  many  essential  pasmgrs 
uc  omitted.  , Six  W . Jorum. 

TO  ABROGATE,  V . To  aiolish. 

ABRUPT,  RUGGED,  ROUGH. 

ABRUPT,  in  Latin  abrupt  us,  participle 
of  abrumpo  to  break  off,  signifies  the  slate 
pf  being  broken  off, . , 
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ABSCOKD. 


ABSENT. 


■ RUGGED,  iu  Saxon  hrugge,  comes 
in  «n  (lie  1 .utin  rugosus  full  of  wriuklv*. 

HOUGH,  is  ill  Saxon  rcu/i,  high  Ger- 
man rauh,  low  Germau  rug,  Dutch  fuig, 
in  Latin  rudn  uneven.  t 

't  hese  words  mark,  different  degrees  of 
unevenness.  What  is  abrupt  has  treater 
cavities  and  protuberances  than  wlint  is 
rugged ; what  is  rugged  has  greater  irre- 
gularities than  ivfi.it  is  rough.  In  the 
natural  sense  abrupt  is  apposed  to  what  is 
unbroken,  rugged  to  what  is  even,  and 
rough  to  what  is  smooth.  . , 

A precipice  is  abrupt,  a path  is  rugged, 
a plank  is  rough.  , 

The  abruptnets  of  a body  is  generally 
occasioned  by  a violent  concussion  and 
separation  of  its  parts ; ruggedness  arises 
from  natural,  but  less  violent  causes; 
roughneu  is  mostly  a natural  property, 
although  sometimes  produced  by  friction. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  distinction 
is  equally  clear. 

Words  aud  manners  are  abrupt  when 
they  are  sudden  and  unconnected;  the 
temper  is  rugged  which  is  exposed  to  fre- 
quent ebullitions  of  angry  humour;  ac- 
tions are  rough  when  performed  with 
violence  and  incaution. 

Ad  abrupt  behaviour  is  the  consequence 
of  tui  agitated  mind  ; a rugged  disposition 
is  inherent  in  the  character;  a rough  de- 
portment arises  from  on  undisciplined 
state  of  feeling. 

An  habituul  steadiness  and  coolness  of 
reflection  is  best  fitted  to  prevent  or  cor- 
rect any  abruptness  of  manners;  a culti- 
vation of  the  Christian  temper  cannot  fail 
of  smoothing  down  all  ruggedness  of  htt- 
monr;  an  intercourse  with  polished  so- 
ciety will  inevitably  refine  down  all  rough- 
ness of  behaviour. 

Tb,  precipice  abrupt, 

PrujectlBjr  horror  on  the  Slackened  flood. 

Soften*  at  Iby  return.  Thom.os*.  Slmvf.k. 

The  evils  of  IMv  life  appear  like  rock*  and  privi- 
picev,  rugged  and  barren  it  a di.laitce ; but  at  oar 
nearer  apptoacb  vc  find  them  little  fruitful  ipot*. 

SrKCTSTom 

Not  Ike  rough  whirlwind,  tbit  deforma 
Adik'v  Idack  to  If,  and  reaea  It  with  atoema. 

The  stubborn  virtne  of  bia  aoul  can  mote.  Fs  vvcia. 

TO  ABSCOND,  STEAL  AWAT,  SE- 
CRETE one’s  SELF. 

ABSCOND,  in  Latin  abseondo,  is  com- 
pounded of  abs  aud  condo,  signifying  to 
hide  from  the  view,  which  is  the  original 
meaning  of  the  other  words ; to  abscond 
is  to  remove  ouc's  self  fur  tlie  sake  of  not 


beiug  discovered  by  those  with  whom  wft 
are  acquainted.  • • • 

To  STEAL  AWAY  is  to  get  away  so 
as  to  elude  observation. 

To  SECRETE  ONE’S  SELF  is  to  get 
into  a place  of  secrecy  without  being  per- 
ceived. 

Dishonest  meu  abscond,  thieves  steal 
uniup  when  they  dread  detection,  and  fu- 
gitives secrete  themselves.  , 

Those  who  abscond  will  have  frequent 
occasion  to  steal  umiy,  and  still  more  fre- 
quent occasion  to  secrete  themselves. 

ABSENT,  ABSTRACTED,  DIVERTED, 
DISTRACTED. 

ABSENT,  ill  French  absent,  Latin  ab- 
sent, conies  frutn  ab  from  aud  stun  to  be, 
signifying  away  or  at  a distance  from  all 
objects. . ,•  ......  , . • 

ABSTRACTED,  in  French  abstrait, 
Lutin  abstract's*,  participle  of  abstraho, 
or  ab  from  and  truho  to  draw,  signifies 
drawn  or  separated  from  all  objects. 

DIVERTED,  in  French  divert ir,  La- 
tin diverto,  compounded  of  di  or  dis  asun- 
der aud  verto  to  turn,  signifies  to  turn 
aside  from  die  object  that  is  present. 

DISTRACTED  of  course  implies 
drawn  asunder  by  different  objects. 

A wont  of  atteutiou  is  implied  in  all 
these  terms,  but  iu  different  degrees  aud 
under  differem.  circumstances. 

Absent  nud  abstracted  denote  a total 
exclusion  of  present  objects ; diverted  and 
distracted  a misapplied  attention  to  sur- 
rounding objects,  an  attention  to  such 
things  ns  are  not  the  immediate  object  of 
concern. 

Absent  and  abstracted  ditfer  less  in 
sense  than  in  application  : the  former  is 
an  epithet  expressive  cither  of  a habit  or 
a stnte,  and  precedes  the  noun  ; the  lat- 
ter expresses  u state  only,  anil  is  never 
adjoined  to  the  noun  : we  say,  a man  is 
absent  or  an  absent  man ; he  is  abstract'd, 
but  not  an  abstracted  man. 

We  are  absent  or  abstracted  when  not 
thinking  on  what  passes  before  us ; we 
are  diverted  when  vve  listen  nr  any  other 
discourse  than  that  which  is  addressed  to 
ns;  we  arc  distracted  when  we  listen  to 
the  discourse  of  two  persons  at  the  same 
time. 

The  ubseat  man  has  his  mind  and  per- 
son never  in  the  same  place : he  is  ab- 
stracted from  all  the  surrounding  scenes; 
his  senses  are  locked  up  from  all  the  ob- 
jects that  seek  for  admittance;  he  is  often 
at  Rome  while  walking  the  streets  of 
London,  or  solving  a problem  of  Eaqiid  in 
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a social  party.  'The  man  who  is  dnertni 
seeks  to  be  present  at  every  tiring ; he  is 
struck  with  every  thing,  and  ceases  to  he 
attentive  to  one  thing  in  order  to  direct 
his  regards  to  another;  he  turns  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  but  does  not  stop  to  think 
on  any  one  point.  The  distracted  man 
can  be  present  at  nothing,  as  all  objects 
strike  him  with  equal  force;  his  thoughts 
are  in  a state  of  vacillation  and  confusion. 

A habit  of  profound  study  sometimes 
causes  absence ; it  is  well  Ibr  such  a 
mind  to  bo  sometimes  diverted : the  ar- 
deut  contemplation  of  any  one  subject  oc- 
casions frequent  abstractions  ; if  they  are 
too  frequent,  or  ill-timed,  they  are  repre- 
hensible: the  juvenile  and  versatile  mind 
is  most  prone  to  be  diverted ; it  follows 
the  bias  of  the  senses,  which  are  caught 
by  the  outward  surface  of  things;  it  is 
impelled  by  curiosity  to  look  rather  than 
to  think  : a well  regulated  mind  is  rarely 
exposed  to  distractions , which  result  from 
contrariety  of  feeling,  as  welt  as  thinking, 
peculiar  to  persons  of  strong  susceptibi- 
lity or  dull  comprehension. 

The  absent  man  neither  derives  plea- 
sure from  society,  nor  imparts  any  to  it ; 
liis  resources  are  in  bimself.  The  man 
who  is  easily  diverted  is  easily  pleased ; 
but  he  may  run  the  risk  of  displeasing 
others  by  the  distractions  of  his  mind. 
The  distracted  man  is  a burden  to  himself, 
and  others. 

Theoptinatuu  called  one  who  barely  rehearsed  tile 
speech,  with  bla  ejei  fixed,  an  - absent  actor.” 

H trout. 


to  acquit  ia  the  act  of  an  earthly  tribunal 
towurds  supposed  offenders. 

By  absolution  we  are  released  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and  placed  in  a state  of 
favour  with  God  ; by  an  acquittal  we  are 
released  from  the  charge  of  gnilt,  and  re- 
instated in  the  good  estimation  of  our  fel- 
low creatures. 

Absolution  is  obtained  not  from  our 
own  merits,  but  the  atoning  merits  of  a 
Redeemer;  acquittal  is  an  act  of  justice 
due  to  the  innocence  of  the  individual. 

Absolution  is  th«  work  of  God  only; 
by  him  aloue  it  can  be  made  It  nown  to  trio 
penitent  offender  : acquittal  is  the  work 
of  ronn  only;  by  him  altme  it  is  pro- 
nounced. 

Although  but  few  individuals  may  have 
occasion  for  acquittal ; yet  we  all  stand 
in  daily  and  hourly  need  of  absolution  at 
the  hunds  of  onr  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

Yet  to  be  secret,  make  not  tie  the  tew; 

*TI.  only  hidden  trail  the  Taitsr  .lew. 

Maintains  hutted  the  rerennee  due  to  prinre*. 

But  not  absolves  the  conscience  from  the  crime. 

Dayans. 

The  fault  of  Mr.  Harare  nai  rather  nreliyencu 
than  Ingratitude;  hut  Sir  Richard  Kleele  most  like- 
wise be  acquitted  ef  teterHy : ibr  who  Is  there  that 
can  patient!?  beer  contempt  from  oau  whom  he  ha. 
irlleTed  and  supported  J Jownuos. 

TO  ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT,  CLEAR. 

ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT,  u.  To  absolve. 

To  CLEAR  is  to  innke  clear. 

One  is  absolved  from  an  oath,  acquitted 
of  a charge,  and  cleared  from  actual  guilt. 

No  one  can  absolve  from  an  oath  but 


A roice,  then  human  mose,  IV  Abstracted  ear 
Of  fane?  strikes,  “ Be  not  afraid  of  us. 

Poor  kledrod  mao.”  Tnowsos. 

The  mind  is  refrigerated  b?  interruption:  tbe 
thoughts  are  diverted  from  the  principal  subject;  the 
reader  la  wear?  he  knows  not  why. 

Johnson's  Parr  ice  to  Snsssvriar. 

He  used  tu  rare  for  blf  Marianne,  and  call  upoa 
her  In  hb  distracted  fits,  Aodisox. 

TO  ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT. 

ABSOLVE,  in  Latin  absolvo,  is  com- 
pounded of  ab  from  and  solve  to  loose, 
signifying  to  loose  from  that  with  which 
oue  is  hound. 

ACQUIT,  in  French  acquitter,  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  ac  or  ad, 
and  quit,  quitter,  in  Latin  quietus  quiet, 
signifying  to  make  easy  by  the  removal  of 
a charge.  l • 1 

These  two  words  convey  an  important 
distinction  between  the  act  of  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  creature. 

To  absolve  is  the  free  act  of  an  omnipo- 
tent  and  mercitiil  being  towards  sinners; 


he  to  whom  the  oath  is  made  ; no  one 
can  acquit  another  of  a charge  but  he 
who  has  the  right  of  substantiating  the 
charge  ; .yet  any  one  may  clear  himself 
or  another  from  guilt  or  the  suspicion  of 
guilt,  who  has  adequate  proofs  of  inno- 
cence to  nlledge. 

The  Pope  has  assumed  to  himself  tbe 
right  of  ahsolrinp  subjects  at  pleasure 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  so- 
vereign; but  as  an  oath  is  made  to  God 
only,  it  must  be  his  immediate  act  to  can- 
cel the  obligation  which  binds  men’s  con- 
sciences. ’ 

It  is  but  justice  to  acquit  a man  rif 
blame,  who  is  enabled  to  clear  himself 
from  the  appearance  of  gailt. 

Death,  that  absolves  mj  birth,  a cone  without  It! 

| Yoeso. 

Those  who  are  tin  I?  lea  mol  will  acquit  me  In 
till#  point,  fu  which  t bate  been  to  far  from  offrmOna, 
that  I bate  been  screpuloo,  perhap*  to  a fault  In 
quoting  the  uathoia  of  mveral  psaMfiea  whhdi  I mltht 
hare  made  my  own.  Atrouo.v 
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fa  vala  we  attempt  to  cleat  oar  conscience  by  af- 
fecilnjr  to  cotnpeiuafte  for  fraud  or  crae\iy  by  act*  of 
strict  religious  homage  towards  God.  Blair. 

to  absolve,  v.  To  forgive. 

ABSOLUTE,  DESPOTIC,  ARBITRARY, 
TYRANNICAL. 

ABSOLUTE,  in  Latin  absohstus,  parti- 
ciple of  absolve,  signifies  absolved  or  set  at 
liberty  from  all  restraint  at  it  regards  per- 
sons; unconditional,  unlimited,  as  it  re4 
gards  things. 

DESPOTIC,  from  despot,  in  Greek 
frtrworir  n master  or  lord,  implies  being 
like  a lord,  uncontrolled.  ' 

ARBITRARY,  in  French  arbitraire, 
from  the  Latin  arbitrium  will,  implies  be- 
longing to  the  will  of  one  independent  of 
that  of  others. 

TYRANNICAL  signifies  being  liko  a 
tyrant. 

Absolute  power  is  independent  of  and 
superior  to  aU  other  power : an  absolute 
monarch  is  uncontrolled  not  only  by  men 
but  thing*  ; he  is  above  all  law  except 
what  emanates  from  himself.  When  this 
absolute  power  is  assigned  lu  Buy  one  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  u govern- 
ment, it  is  despotic.  Despotic  power  is 
therefore  something  less  titan  absolute 
power:  a prince  is  absolute  of  himself;  lie 
is  rfrtpot it  by  the  consent  'of  others. 

In  the  early  ages  of  society  monarch* 
were  absolute,  aud  among  the  Eastern  na- 
tions they  still  retain  the  absolute  form  of 
government,  though  much  limited  by  es- 
tablished usage.  In  the  mure  civilired 
stages  of  society  the  power  of  despots  lias 
been  considerably  restricted  by  prescribed 
laws,  insomuch  that  despotism  is  now 
classed  among  the  regular  forms  of  go- 
vernment. 

Arbitrary  and  tyrannical  do  not  re- 
spect the  power  itself,  so  much  as  the 
exercise  of  power:  the  latter  is  always 
taken  in  a bad  sense,  the  former  some- 
times in  an  indifferent  sense.  With  arbi- 
trariness is  associated  the  idea  of  caprice 
and  selfishness;  for  where  is  the  indivi- 
dual whose,  uncontrolled  will  may  not 
oftener  he  capricious  than  otherwise? 
With  tyranny  is  associated  the  idea  of 
oppression  and  injustice.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  word  rvparvo(f  a tyrant,  im- 
plied no  more  than  what  we  now  under- 
stand by  despot,  nahiely,  a possessor  of 
unlinijtcd  power;  bpt  from  the  natural 
abuse  of  such  pow  er,  it  has  acquired  the 
signification  now  attached  to  it,  namely, 
of  exercising  power  to  the  injury  of  an- 
other. 


Absolute  power  should  be  granted  to  no 
one  man  or  body  of  men ; since  diere  is  no 
security  that  it  will  not  be  exercised  arbi- 
trarily. In  despotic  governments  the  ty- 
rannical proceedings  of  the  subordinate 
officers  are  often  more  intolerable  than 
those  of  the  Prince. 

IJnrrri,*  po.fr! 

SupreOM  sod  absolute  of  thaw  jour  wajt. 

You  lender  no  account.  Lili-o. 

An  bonett  private  man  often  prow,  cruel  and 
abandoned,  when  converted  into  an  absolute  prince. 

Amirov. 

Whatever  the  will  command.*,  the  whole  man  mnvt 
do;  the  empire  of  the  will  over  all  tbtf  faculties  Iming 
ahaoiotd,  overruling  and  despotic.  South. 

Such  an  hiaior,  a.  that  of  Huetoatu  fe*  to  me  an 
■uaitawcrahle  argument  agaiaat  despotic  power. 

Abdisok. 

Oar  neetr  a more  tpranntc  power  amurne,  ,, 

Aod  would  Tor  scorpions  change  the  roil  of  Rome. 

ltorcouuuw. 

absolute,  v.  Positive. 

TO  ABSORB,  SWALLOW  UP,  INGULF, 
-i  . ..u-  ENGROSS,  t .r  . 

ABSORB,  in  French  absorber,  Latin 
absorbeo,  is  compounded  of  ub  ami  so r hat 
to  sup  up,  in  distinction  from  SW  A LLOW 
UP;  the  former  denoting  a gradual  cone 
smtiption;  the  latter  a sudden  ertvelnpe- 
ntent  of  the  whole  object.  The  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun  absorbs  all  the  nutritious 
fluids  of  bodies  animal  and  vegetable. 
The  gaming  table  is  a vortex  in  which  the 
principle  of  every  mutt  is  swallowed  up 
with  his  estate. 

INGULF,  compounded  of  in  and  gulf, 
signifies  to  be  inclosed  in  a great  golf, 
which  is  a strong  figurative  representation 
for  being  swallowed  up.  As  it  applies  to 
grand  and  sublime  objects,  it  is  used  only 
in  the  higher  style. 

ENGROSS,  which  is  compounded  of 
the  French  words  en  pros  whole,  signi- 
fies to  purchase  wholesale,  so  as  to  swal- 
low up  the  profits  of  ptbers.  In  the  mo- 
ral application  therefore  it  is  very  analo- 
gous to  absorb. 

The  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  any  subject,  when  nil  its  powers 
are  so  bent  upon  it  as  not  to  admit  dis- 
traction. The  ntind  is  engrossed  by  any 
subject  when  the  thoughts  of  it  force 
themselves  npou  its  contemplation  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  which  should  engage 
the  attention. 

Absorbed  iB  tb,t  Immcuit,  I tec. 

I »hriok  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thre.  Cowper. 

Snrely  the  bare  remembrance  that  a man  ww  for- 
n»**rlj  rich  or  great  cannot  make  him  at  alt  happier 
there,  where  an  Infinite  bappine*  or  an  infinite  misery 


ABSTAIN, 


ABSTINENT, 


IS 


ilul!  equally  iwtUtw  Bp  the  MOM  of  these  pool  fell- 

cities.  South. 

hifulj'd,  ell  help*  of  art  we  vainly  try 
To  westbcrleeward  shore*  alxs!  loo  nigh.  Falconer. 

Thli  inconvenience  (lie  politician  must  expect  from 
others,  ax  well  ax  they  have  felt  from  him.  ontexx  he 
thinks  that  he  eaa  engross  tbU  principle  to  himself, 
and  that  otberx  cannot  be  ax  falxe  and  Rtbctxtieat  XX 
Innrxelf.  South. 

TO  ABSTAIN,  FORBEAR,  REFRAIN. 

ABSTAIN,  In  Frcncli  ubslenir,  Latin 
abstineo,  is  compounded  of  ah  or  ab%  from 
and  tcnco  to  keep,  signifying  to  keep  one’s 
self  from  n thing. 

FORBEAR  is  compounded  of  the  pre- 
position for,  or  from,  and  the  verb  to  bear 
or  carry,  signifying  to  carry  or  take  one’s 
self  from  a thing. 

REFRAIN,  in  French  refrener,  Latin 
refticno,  is  compounded  of  re  back  and 
freeno,  from  frtenum  a bridle,  signifying  to 
keep  back  as  it  were  by  a bridle,  to  bri- 
dle in. 

The  first  of  these  terms  marks  the  leav- 
ing a thing,  and  the  two  others  the  omis- 
sion of  un  action.  We  abstain  from  any 
object  by  not  making  use  of  it;  we  for- 
bear to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  a tiling 
by  not  taking  any  part  in  it. 

Abstaining  and  forbearing  are  outward 
actions,  but  refraining  is  connected  with 
the  operations  of  the  mind.  We  may  ab- 
stain from  the  thing  we  desire,  or  forbear 
to  do  the  thing  which  we  wish  to  do; 
but  we  can  never  TtJ'ruin  from  any  action 
without  in  some  measure  losing  our  desire 
to  do  it. 

We  abstain  from  whatever  concerns  our 
food  and  clothing ; we  forbear  to  do  what 
we  may  have  purticular  motives  for  doing; 
refrain  from  what  we  desire  to  do,  or 
have  been  in  the  habits  of  doing. 

It  is  a part  of  the  Mahomet  an  faith  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  wine;  but  it  is  a 
Christian  duty  to  forbear  doing  an  injury 
even  in  return  for  an  injury ; and  to  re- 
frain from  all  swearing  and  evil  speaking. 

Abstinence  is  a virtue  when  we  abstain 
from  that  which  may  be  burtful  to  our- 
selves or  injurious  to  another ; forbear- 
ance is  essential  to  preserve  peace  and 
good  will  betwixt  man  and  man.  Every 
one  is  too  liable  to  olfenil,  not  to  have 
motives  for  forbearing  to  deal  harshly 
with  the  offences  of  his  neighbour.  If  we 
refrain  from  uttering  with  the  lips  the 
first  dictates  of  an  angry  mind,  we  shall 
be  saved  much  repentance  in  future. 

Though  x tnan  cannot  ubttuin  from  bring  weak, 
bn  may  from  being  vicious.  Addison. 


By  forbearing  to  ito  whit  rosy  ho  Innocently  done, 
we  mxy  add  hourly  new  rigour  and  resolution,  Bad 
accure  l ho  poocr  of  rnnuicc  nrheo  ploaonre  or  Inte- 
rest shall  lend  their  charms  to  guilt.  Johnson. 

If  we  conceive  a being,  created  with  nil  bis  facnl. 
tie*  and  sense*,  to  open  Mr  eye a in  a most  delighlfal 
plain,  to  rlew  for  the  first  lime  the  serenity  of  the 
sky,  the  splendour  of  the  inn,  the  verdure  of  the  ftrlrls 
and  woods,  the  glowing  colours  of  the  Hewers,  we  can 
hardly  believe  it  possible  that  he  should  refrain 
front  bunting  info  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  and  pouring  oot 
his  praises  lo  the  Creator  of  those  wonders. 

Bra  WturXH  Jones, 

abstemious,  v.  Abstinent. 

ABSTINENCE,  FAST. 

ABSTINENCE  ia  a general  term,  ap- 
plicable to  any  object  from  which  we  ab- 
stain ; FAST  is  a species  of  abstinence, 
namely, ^an  abstaining  from  food  : the  ge- 
neral term  is  likewise  used  in  the  particu- 
lar sense,  to  imply  a partial  abstinence 
from  particular  food;  but  fast  signifies  an 
abstinence  from  food  altogether. 

Fridays  arc  appointed  by  tlx  Church  as  days  of 
abettneneei  and  Good  Friday  as  a day  of  fail. 

Tiyloa. 

I am  verity  persnadeil  that  if  a whole  people  wetn 
to  color  into  a rourse  of  abittnenre , and  eat  nothing 
hot  water  gruel  for  a fortnight,  It  would  abate  the 
rage  and  animosity  of  parties. 

Such  a fast  n oald  have  the  natural  I so  deucy  to 
the  procuring  of  those  cuds  for  which  ajart  Is  pro- 
el  timed,  Ammon. 

ABSTINENT,  SOBER,  ABSTEMIOUS, 
TEMPERATE. 

Tde  first  of  jjicsc  terms  is  generic,  the 
rest  specific.  . . 

ABSTINF.NT  (v.  To  abstain)  respects 
evory  thing  that  acts  on  the  senses,  nod  in 
a limited  sense  applies  particularly  to  so- 
lid food. 

SOBER,  from  the  Latin  sobrius,  or 
sebrius,  that  is,  sine  ebrius,  not  drunk, 
implies  an  abstinence  from  excessive 
drinking. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  from  the  Latin  abate- 
mins,  compounded  of  abs  and  temetum 
wine,  implies  the  abstaining  from  wine  or 
strong  liquor  in  general. 

TEMPERATE,  in  Latin  temperatus, 
participle  of  tempera  to  moderate  or  regu- 
late, implies  a well  regulated  abstipeuce 
in  all  manner  of  sensual  indulgence* 

M’c  may  bo  abstinent  without  being 
lofrcr,  sober  without  being  abstemious,  auu 
all  together  without  being  temperate. 

An  abstinent  man  does  not  cut  or  drink 
so  much  as  be  could  enjoy ; a sober  man 
may  drink  much  without  being  affected.* 
An  abstemums  man  drinks  nothing  strong. 


* Vide  Truster ; * Saber,  temperate,  abstentions,'’ 


ABSTRACT. 

A temperate  man  enjoys  all  in  a due  pro* 
portion. 

A particular  p fission  may  cause  us  to 
be  abstinent  either  partially  or  totally : 
sobriety  may  often  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  the  constitution,  or  be  pre- 
scribed by  prudence : necessity  may  dic- 
tate abstemiousness,  but  nothing  short  of  a 
well  disciplined  mind  will  enable  us  to 
be  temperate.  Diogenes  practised  the 
most  rigorous  abtlinence  : some  men  hare 
unjustly  obtained  a character  for  sobriety, 
whose  habit  of  body  has  enabled  them  to 
resist  the  force  of  strong  liquor  even  when 
taken  to  excess : it  is  not  uncommon  for 
persons  to  practise  abstemiousness  to  that 
degree,  ns  not  to  drink  any  thing  but  wa- 
ter all  their  lives:  Cyrus  was  undistin- 
guished by  his  temperance  as  his  other 
virtues  ; he  shared  all  hardships  with  his 
soldiers,  and  partook  of  their  frugal  diet. 

Unlimited  abstinence  is  rather  a vice 
than  a virtue,  for  we  are  taught  to  enjoy 
the  things  which  Providence  has  set  be- 
fore us : sobriety  ought  to  be  highly  es- 
teemed among  the  lower  orders,  where 
the  abstinence  from  vice  is  to  be  regarded 
as  positive  virtue : abstemiousness  is  some- 
times the  only  means  of  preserving  health; 
but  habitual  temperunee  is  tho  most  effi- 
cacious  means  of  keeping  both  body  and 
mind  in  the  most  regular  state. 

. .To  «H  tho  minrf  ahon,  'he  uppetttn  I.  the  end  of 
afotinenre,  which  one  of  the  father*  observes  to  bo 
Dot  a virtue,  but  tbc  groundwork  of  virtue.  John  von. 

Cratinns  carried  his  love  of  wlafc  to  such  an  eicess, 
that  ho  got  the  name  of  $>i>  ovotsc,  launching  oat  in 
praise  of  drinking,  and  ralljlng  all  gobrtety  out  of 
countenance.  Cumberland. 

The  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  th*  Ire  V th*  blood ; bo  more  abttcminu$% 

Or  else  good  night  3 our  vow.  Shakspkark. 

If  we  consider  the  life  of  these  ancient  *ajre«,  a 
great  part  of  whose  philosophy  consisted  in  a t<  tnpc • 
rote  and  abstemious  course  of  We,  one  would  think 
the  life  of  a philosopher  and  the  life  of  a man  were  of 
two  different  dates.  Addivon. 

TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPARATE,  DISTIN- 
GUISH. 

ABSTRACT,  t.  Absent. 

SEFA  RATE,  in  Latin  separatist,  par- 
ticiple of  srparo,  is  compounded  of  se  and 
paro  to  dispose  apart,  signifying  to  put 
things  asunder,  or  at  a distance  from  each 
other. 

DISTINGUISH,  in  French  distinguer, 
Latin  distinguo,  is  compounded  of  the  se- 
parative preposition  dis  and  lingo  to  tinge 
or  colour,  signifying  to  give  different  marks 

• Vide  AhW  glrtrd : 


ABSTRACT. 

to  things,  by  which  they  may  be  known 
from  eaclt  other. 

Abstract  is  used  in  the  moral  sense  only : 
separate  mostly  in  a physical  sense : dis- 
tinguish either  in  a moral  or  physical 
sense : we  abstract  what  we  wish  to  re- 
gard particularly  and  individually;  we  se- 
parate what  we  wish  not  to  be  united ; 
we  distinguish  what  we  wish  not  to  con- 
found. The  mind  performs  the  office  of 
abstraction  for  itself;  separating  and  dis- 
tinguishing are  exerted  on  external  ob- 
jects.* Arrangement,  place,  time,  and 
circumstances  serve  to  separate:  the  ideas 
formed  of  things,  the  outw  ard  marks  at- 
tached to  them,  the  qualities  attributed  to 
them,  serve  to  distinguish. 

By  the  operation  of  abstraction  the 
mind  creates  for  itself  a multitude  of  new 
ideas:  in  the  act  of  separation  bodies  tiro 
removed  from  each  other  by  distance  of 
place : in  the  act  of  distinguishing  ob- 
jects nre  discovered  to  be  similar  or  dis- 
similar. Qualities  are  abstracted  from 
the  subjects  in  which  they  arc  inherent: 
countries  are  separated  by  mountains  or 
seas : their  inhabitants  are  distinguished 
by  their  dress,  language,  or  manners.  The 
mind  is  never  less  abstraNcd  from  one’s 
friends  than  when  separated  from  them  by 
immense  oceans : it  requires  a keen  eye 
to  distinguish  objects  that  hear  a great 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Volatile  per- 
sons easily  abstract  their  minds  from  tho 
most  solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  on  trifling 
objects  that  pass  before  them  : an  unso- 
cial temper  leads  some  men  to  separate 
themselves  from  all  their  companions  : an 
absurd  ambition  leads  others  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  eccentricities. 

We  ought  to  abstract  oor  minds  from  the  observa- 
tion of  an  excellence  in  those  we  converse  with,  till 
we  have  rrcelvwl  «omo  good  information  of  l be  dfspo- 
tition  of  their  minds.  # Steele. 

Fonteeelle,  In  hh  panegyric  on  Sir  laanc  Newton, 
close*  a long  enumeration  of  that  philosopher**  virtu*  a 
and  attainments  with  an  observation  that  he  vu  not 
dlsUnguitheri  from  other  men  by  any  singularity 
either  natural  or  affected. 

It  I*  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton’*  superiority  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  that  he  was  able  to  arparate 
knowledge  from  those  weaknesses  hy  which  know, 
ledge  ii  generally  disgraced.  Johnson. 

abstract,  v.  Abridgement. 
abstracted,  v.  Absent. 
absurd,  v.  Irrational. 
abundant,  v.  Plentiful. 

1 Dirtlofuer,  -vpim.” 
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TO  ABUSE,  MISUSE. 

ABUSE,  in  Latin  abusus,  participle  of 
abutor,  compounded  of  ab  from  and  a/or 
to  use,  signifies  to  use  away  or  wear  away 
with  using;  in  distinction  from  MISUSE, 
which  signifies  to  use  amiss. 

Every  thing  is  abused  which  receives 
any  sort  of  injury;  it  is  misused,  if  not 
used  at  all,  or  turned  to  a wrong  use. 
Young  people  are  too  prone  to  abuse  books 
for  want  of  setting  a proper  value  on  their 
contents;  they  do  not  always  avoid  mis- 
using them  in  their  riper  years,  when  they 
read  for  amusement  only  instead  of  im- 
provement. Money  is  abused  when  it  is 
clipped,  or  its  value  any  way  lessened ; it 
is  misused  when  it  is  spent  in  excess  and 
debauchery. 

1 know  DO  nit  M im!  at  tbe  abuse  of  (He  outer- 
•Undiag,  .uil  jri  there  la  no  ono  vke  more  common. 

Stkklk. 

Coil  rrqelrra  net  men  to  wrong  or  misuse  tbelr 
facoltle.  for  bim,  nor  to  lie  to  other,  or  themwlvea 
for  hit  .abr.  Loti*. 

ABUSE,  INVECTIVE. 

ABUSE  (v.  To  abuse ) is  here  taken  in 
the  metaphorical  application  for  ill-treat- 
ment  of  persons. 

INVECTIVE,  from  the  Latin  inveho, 
signifies  to  bear  upon  or  against.  Harsh 
and  unseemly  censure  is  the  idea  common 
to  these  terms ; but  the  former  is  employ- 
ed more  properly  against  the  person,  tfie 
latter  against  the  thing. 

Abuse  is  addressed  to  the  individual, 
and  mostly  by  word  of  mouth  : invective 
is  communicated  mostly  by  writing.  A buse 
is  dictated  by  anger,  which  throws  off  all 
constraint,  and  violates  all  decency : in- 
vective is  dictated  by  party  spirit,  or  an 
intemperate  warmth  of  feeling  in  matters 
of  opinion.  Abuse  is  always  resorted  to 
by  the  vulgar  in  their  private  quarrels: 
invective  is  the  ebullition  of  zeal  and  ill 
nature  in  public  concerns. 

The  more  rude  and  ignorant  the  man, 
the  more  liable  ho  is  to  indulge  in  abuse : 
tlie  more  restless  and  opiniated  the  par- 
tisan, whether  in  religion  or  politics,  the 
more  ready  he  is  to  deal  in  invective.  We 
must  expect  to  meet  with  abuse  from  the 
vulgar  whom  we  offend;  and  if  in  high 
stations,  our  conduct  will  draw  forth  in- 
vective from  busybodies  whom  spleen  has 
converted  into  oppositionists. 

At  Dn  rotert.lnmciu  gi.ea  by  Pi'MratH.  to  wane 
•f  hla  Intimate*,  Thrulppat,  a man  of  violent  puv- 
tion  ami  Inflamed  with  wine,  took  tome  occasion,  not 


recorded,  to  break  oat  into  the  most  violent  abme 
and  insole.  Cumberland. 

This  is  the  tree  way  of  rxamlDiojc  a libel ; and 
when  men  consider  (bat  no  mao  living  thinks  the  bet- 
ter of  their  heroft  and  patrons  for  the  panegyric 
given  them,  none  can  think  themselves  lessened  by 
their  fnrectfre.  Htbslk. 

abusive,  i;.  Reproachful. 
abyss,  t\  Gulf. 
academy,  v.  School. 

TO  ACCEDE,  consent,  comply, 
ACQUIESCE,  agree. 

ACCEDE,  in  Latin  accedo,  compound- 
ed of  ac  or  ad  and  redo  to  go  or  come, 
signifies  to  come  or  fall  into  a thing. 

CONSENT,  in  French  consentir,  La- 
tin consentio,  compounded  of  con  together 
and  sentio  to  feel,  signifies  to  feel  in  uni- 
son with  another. 

COMPLY  comes  probably  from  the 
French  complaire,  Latin  comptaeeo,  signi- 
fying to  be  pleased  in  uttsion  with  another. 

ACQUIESCE,  in  French  act/niescer, 
Latin  acquiesco,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad 
ami  quiesco,  signifies  to  be  easy  about  or 
contented  with  a thing. 

AGREE,  in  French  agr/er,  is  most 
probably  derived  from  the  Latin  gruo,  in 
the  word  congruo,  signifying  to  accord  or 
suit. 

We  accede  to  what  others  propose  to 
us,  by  falling  in  with  their  ideas  : we  con- 
tent* to  what  others  wish,  by  authorising 
it : we  comply  with  what  is  asked  of  us, 
by  allowing  it,  or  not  hindering  it;  we  ac- 
quiesce in  what  is  insisted  by  accepting 
it,  and  conforming  to  it : we  agree  to  what 
is  proposed  by  admitting  and  embracing 
it. 

We  object  to  those  things  to  which  we 
do  not  uccede : we  refuse  those  things  to 
which  we  do  not  consent,  or  with  which 
we  will  not  comply : we  oppose  thuso 
things  in  which  we  will  not  acquiesce  : wo 
dispute  that  to  which  we  will  uot  agree. 

To  accede  is  the  unconstrained  action 
of  an  equal ; it  is  a matter  of  discretion  : 
consent  and  comply  suppose  a degree  of 
superiority,  at  least  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing ; they  are  acts  of  good-nature  or  civi- 
lity : acquiesce  implies  a degree  of  submis- 
sion, it  is  a matter  of  prudence  nr  neces- 
sity : agree  indicates  an  aversion  to  dis- 
putes ; it  respects  the  harmony  of  social 
lutercourse. 

Members  of  any  community  ought  to 
be  willing  to  accede  to  what  is  the  gene. 


* Vide  Abbe  Ginrdi  n Cooicntir,  icqolrscef,  tdbercr,  lumber  d’lcord.” 
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ACCEPTABLE. 


ACCIDENT. 


rml  will  of  their  associates:  parents  should 
never  be  induced  to  consent  to  any  thing 
which  may  prove  injurious  to  their  child- 
ren  : people  ought  not  to  comply  indiscri- 
minately with  what  is  requested  of  them: 
in  all  matters  of  difference  it  is  a happy 
circumstance  when  the  parties  will  nc- 
guiesce  in  the  judgment  of  an  umpire, 
which  is  the  greatest  proof  of  their  wil- 
lingness to  agree. 

At  last  pcmauioo,  menaces,  and  the  Impending 
prnftQif  of  necc*Uy,  conquered  her  virtue,  and  she 
acceded  to  the  frmed.  Cumberland. 

Mjr  poverty,  but  not  m j will  censentt. 

Ssiumu. 

Inclination  will  at  length  come  over  to  reasoo, 
though  we  can  never  force  rrason  to  comply  with  In- 
clination. ADDtSON. 

This  we  ought  to  mequletcc  In,  that  the  Sovereign 
Being,  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  has  la  him  alt 
potdble  perfection,  Adoiiok. 

We  agreed  to  adopt  the  Infant  as  the  orphan  mu 
of  a distant  relation  of  our  own  namr.  Cumberland. 

to  accelerate,  v.  To  hasten. 
accent,  v.  Stress. 
to  accept,  v.  To  receive. 

ACCEPTABLE,  GRATEFUL,  WEL- 
COME. 

ACCEPTABLE  signifies  worthy  to  ho 
accepted. 

GRATEFUL,  from  the  Latin  gratus 
pleasing,  signifies  altogether  pleasing  ; it 
is  that  which  recommends  itself.  The 
acceptable  is  a relative  good  ; the  grate - 
Jut  is  positive  : the  former  depends  upon 
our  external  condition,  the  latter  on  our 
feelings  and  taste:  a gift  is  acceptable  to 
a poor  man,  which  would  be  refused  by 
one  less  needy  than  himself ; harmonious 
sounds  are  always  grateful  to  a musical 
ear. 

WELCOME  signifies  come  well  or  in 
season  for  us. 

Acceptable  and  welcome  both  apply  to 
external  circumstances,  and  are  therefore 
relatively  employed  ; but  the  former  is 
confined  to  such  things  as  are  offered  for 
our  choice,  the  latter  refers  to  whatever 
happens  according  to  our  wishes : we  may 
not  always  accept  that  which  is  accept- 
able, but  we  shall  never  reject  that  winch 
is  welcome : it  is  an  insult  to  offer  any 
thing  by  way  of  a gift  to  another  which  is 
not  acceptable  ; it  is  a grateful  task  to  be 
the  bearer  of  welcome  intelligence  to  our 
friends. 

t cannot  hut  think  the  following  letter  fiom  the 
Emperor  ot  CUinl  to  the  Pop.  of  Rome,  propovlng  « 
coalition  of  the  Chinese  .ml  Houuo  Chutchea,  .01 
he  acceptable  Is  lb.  carlo...  Hieius. 


The  kill,  with  pie. lore  browse  the  bushy  plxla : 

The  shower,  ue  grateful  to  the  swelling  grain. 

Dirni. 

Wb.teeer  It  remote  from  common  a p pc. ranee*  I* 
lings  welcome  to  vulgar  u to  childiah  credulity. 

JO.ltOVa 

ACCEPTANCE,  ACCEPTATION. 

Tuot’cii  both  derived  from  the  verb  ac- 
cept, have  this  difference,  that  the  former 
is  employed  to  express  the  abstract  action 
generally ; the  latter  only  in  regard  to  the 
single  object  of  words.  A book,  or  what- 
ever else  is  offered  to  us,  may  be  worthy 
of  our  acceptance  or  not.  A word  ac- 
quires its  acceptation  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  generally  accepted  by  the 
learned. 

It  Is  not  necraairy  to  rfifuae  benefits  from  n bad 
man,  wbeo  the  acceptance  implies  oo  approbation  of 
bis  Crimea.  Jo.nsotr. 

On  the  subject  nf  drew  1 may  add  by  way  of  caution 
that  the  Indies  would  do  welt  not  to  forget  them- 
sclfos.  1 do  not  menu  this  In  ttie  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  phrase,  which  it  may  be  sometimes  coo* 
t colon l and  proper  to  do.  ' Naaucnisix. 

acceptation,  v.  Acceptance. 
access,  t.  Admittance. 
accession,  v.  Increase. 
accessary,  v.  Abettor. 

accident,  chance. 

ACCIDENT,  in  French  accident,  La- 
tin accident,  participle  of  accido  to  hap- 
pen, compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  cado  to 
full,  signifies  the  thing  falling  out. 

CHANCE,  in  French  chance,  most  pro- 
bably comes  from  the  Latin  cadent,  and 
signifies  like  the  former  the  thing  falling 
out. 

Accident  is  said  of  things  that  have 
been  ; chance  of  things  that  are  to  be. 
That  is  au  accident  which  is  done  with- 
out intention ; that  is  a chance  which 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  une  of 
means.  It  is  an  accident  when  a house 
fulls : it  is  a chance  when  and  bow  it  may 
fall. 

Accident t cannot  be  prevented : chances 
cannot  be  calculated  upon.  Accidents 
may  sometimes  he  remedied ; chances  can 
never  be  controlled  : accidents  give  rise 
to  sorrow,  they  mostly  occasion  mischief; 
chances  give  rise  to  hope;  they  often  pro- 
duce disappoiutmeut;  it  is  wise  to  dwell 
upon  neither. 

That  little  accident  of  Ahnoder's  taking  n fancy 
to  bathe  hirovrif  can***!  the  interruption  of  hi*  march; 
and  that  iottfruption  grave  occasion  to  that  great  vic- 
tory that  foundod  the  third  monarchy  of  the  world. 

South. 
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Karri}  Ifcrtt  coaid  ant  be  a greater  chance  tksa 
that  which  brought  to  light  the  PowderTrraion. 

South. 

ACCIDENT,  CONTINGENCY,  CASU- 
ALTY. 

ACCIDENT,  v.  Accident,  chance. 

CONTINGENCY,  in  French  contin- 
gence,  Latin  contingent,  participle  of  con- 
tiugo,  compounded  of  con  and  t/mgo,  to 
touch  one  another,  signifies  the  falling  out 
or  happening  together;  or  the  thing  that 
happen',  in  conjunction  with  another. 

CASUALTY,  in  French  casualty,  from 
the  Latin  cntualit,  and  cudo  to  fall  or  hap- 
pen, signifies  the  thing  that  happens  in 
the  course  of  events. 

All  these  words  imply  whatever  takes 
place  independently  of  our  intentions. 
Accident t express  moie  than  contingen- 
cies ; the  former  comprehend  events  with 
their  causes  and  consequences ; the  latter 
respect  collateral  actions,  or  circumstan- 
ces appended  to  events;  casualties  have 
regard  simply  to  circumstances.  Acci- 
dents are  frequently  occasioned  by  care- 
lessness, and  contingencies  by  trivial  mis- 
takes ; but  casualties  are  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  ourselves. 

The  overturning  a carriage  is  an  acci- 
dent ; our  situation  in  a carriage,  at  the 
time,  is  a contingency,  which  may  occa- 
sion us  to  be  more  or  less  hurt;  the  pass- 
ing of  any  one  nt  the  time  is  a casualty. 
We  are  all  exposed  to  the  most  calami- 
tous accidents  ; and  our  happiness  or  mi- 
sery depends  upon  a thousand  contingen- 
cies : the  best  concerted  scheme  may  be 
thwarted  by  casualties,  which  no  human 
foresight  can  prevent. 

Tills  natural  impatlfnce  to  look  Into  futurity,  and 
to  know  what  accidents  may  happen  toot  hereafter, 
baa  given  birth  to  many  ridkuloo*  arts  and  lorea- 

t!on«.  Addison. 

Nothing  less  than  infinite  wisdom  can  have  an  ab- 
solute command  over  for  («ue(  the  higher!  decree  of 
it  whkb  man  can  pmorsa  k by  no  meant  equal  to 
fortuUouA  event*,  and  to  such  ctnUingrncles  a»  may 
rbc  In  the  prosecution  of  our  affairs.  Adduok. 

Men  are  expo«ed  to  more  casualties  than  women, 
»»  battles,  sea-voyages,  with  several  d mgerous  trades 
and  professions.  Adduok. 

ACCIDENT,  v.  Event. 

ACCIDENTAL,  INCIDENTAL,  CA- 
SUAL, CONTINGENT. 

ACCI DENTAL,  v.  Accident. 

INCIDENTAL,,  from  incident,  in  La- 
tin incidens  and  incido  or  in  and  cado  to 
fall  upon,  signifies  belonging  to  u thing 
by  chance. 

CASUAL,  v.  Casualty. 


CONTINGENT,  v.  Contingency. 

Accidental  is  opposed  to  what  is  de- 
signed or  planned,  incidental  to  what  is 
premeditated,  cnsnal  to  what  is  constant 
and  regular,  contingent  to  what  is  defi- 
nite and  fixed.  A meeting  may  be  acci- 
dental, an  expression  incidental,  a look, 
expression,  See.  carnal,  an  expense  or  cir- 
cumstance contingent.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect what  is  accidental ; we  do  not  sus- 
pect or  guard  against  what  is  incidental ; 
we  do  not  heed  what  is  casual ; we  are 
not  prepared  for  what  is  contingent. 
Many  of  the  most  fortunate  and  iinjHirt- 
ant  occurrences  in  our  lives  are  accidental-; 
many  remarks,  seemingly  incidental,  do 
in  reality  conceal  a settled  intent;  a ca- 
sual remark  in  the  course  of  conversation 
will  sometimes  make  a stronger  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  children  than  the 
most  eloquent  and  impressive  discourse 
or  repeated  comfsel ; in  the  prosecution  of 
any  plan  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  tbe 
numerous  contingencies  which  we  may 
meet  with  to  interfere  with  our  arrange- 
ments. 

TM»  tMok  Ml  accidentally  into  (he  hand,  of  os. 
who  bad  never  seen  it  before.  Addison. 

Savage  loiljrrri  ai  much  by  accident  aad  paoed 
the  night  sometime*  in  mean  house*,  which  are  set 
open  at  night  to  any  casual  wanderers.  Johnson. 

The  distempers  of  the  miad  may  he  figuratively 
classed  under  tbe  several  characters  of  those  maladies 
which  are  incidental  to  the  body.  Ci  hkkhland. 

We  see  how  a contingent  event  baffles  man's 
knowledge  and  evades  lib  power.  Sotirn. 

acclamation,  v.  jipplause. 

TO  ACCOMMODATE,  V.  To  Jit. 

ACCOMPANIMENT,  COMPANION, 
CONCOMITANT. 

ACCOMPANIMENT  is  properly  a 
collective  term  to  express  what  goes  in 
company,  and  is  applied  only  to  things  ; 
COMPANION,  which  also  signifies  what 
is  in  the  company,  is  applied  either  to  per- 
sons or  to  things. 

CONCOMI  TANT,  from  the  intensive 
syllable  con  and  comes  a companion,  im- 
plies what  is  attached  to  an  object,  or  goes 
in  its  train,  and  is  applied  only  to  things. 

When  said  in  relation  to  things,  accom- 
paniment implies  a necessary  connexion ; 
companion  an  incidental  connexion : the 
former  is  as  a part  to  a whole,  the  latter 
is  as  one  whole  to  another : the  accompa- 
niment belongs  to  the  thing  accompanied 
inasmuch  us  it  serves  to  render  it  more 
or  less  complete;  the  companion  belongs 
to  the  thing  accompanied  inasmuch  as 
they  correspond  ; in  this  manner  singing  is 
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aa  accompaniment  in  instrumental  music ; 
subordinate  ceremonies  arc  the  accompa- 
niment'$  in  any  solemn  service;  but  a pic- 
ture may  be  the  companion  of  another 
picture  Irom  their  fitness  to  stund  toge- 
ther. 

The  concomitant  is  as  much  of  an  ap- 
pendage as  the  accompaniment,  but  it  is 
applied  only  to  moral  objects : thus  mo- 
rality is  a concomitant  to  religion. 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  auch*nt  heathen 
bards  who  were  chiefly  Asiatic  Greeks,  performed  re- 
ligious rite*  and  ceremonies  in  metre  with  accompa- 
nimcnti  of  music,  to  which  they  were  devoted  In  the 
extreme.  Ci'mbeblskd. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  body  accontpanlec  the  health 
of  It,  so  certainly  Is  decency  concomitant  to  virtue. 

Hughes. 

Alas,  my  son! ! thou  pleasing  companion  of  this 
body,  thou  fleeting  thing  that  art  now  deserting  It, 
whither  art  thou  flying  I Steele. 

TO  ACCOMPANY,  ATTEND,  ESCORT. 

ACCOMPANY,  in  French  accompag- 
ner,  is  compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  com- 
pagner,  in  Latin  compagina  to  put  or  join 
together,  signifying  to  give  one's  company 
and  presence  to  any  object,  to  join  ones 
self  to  its  company. 

ATTEND,  in  French  attendee,  com- 
pounded of  at  or  ad  and  tendo  to  tend  or 
incline  towards,  signifies  to  direct  one’s 
notice  or  care  towards  any  object. 

ESCORT,  in  French  escorter,  from  the 
Latin  cohoes  a cohort  or  band  of  soldiers 
that  attended  a magistrate  on  his  going 
into  a province,  signifies  to  accompany  by 
way  of  safeguard. 

We  accompany * those  with  whom  we 
wish  to  go ; we  attend  those  whom  we 
wish  to  serve;  we  escort  those  whom  we 
are  called  upon  to  protect  or  guard.  We 
accompany  our  equals,  we  attend  our  su- 
periors, and  escort  superiors  or  inferiors. 
The  desire  of  pleasing  or  being  pleased 
actuates  in  the  first  case;  the  desire  of 
serving  or  being  served,  in  the  second 
case  ; the  fear  of  danger  or  the  desire  of 
security,  in  the  last  place. 

Oue  is  said  to  hare  a numerous  com- 
pany, a crowd  of  attendants,  and  a strong 
escort;  but  otherwise  one  person  only 
may  accompany  or  attend,  though  several 
are  wanting  lor  an  escort.  Friends  accom- 
pany each  other  in  their  excursions; 
princes  arc  attended  with  a considerable 
retinue  whenever  they  appear  in  public, 
and  with  a strong  escort  when  they  travel 
through  unfrequented  and  dangerous  roads. 
Creiisa  the  wife  of  /Eneas  accompanied 


her  husband  on  his  leaving  Troy ; Socrates 
w as  uttended  by  a number  of  illustrious 
pupils,  whom  he  instructed  by  his  exam- 
ple and  his  doctrines ; St.  Paul  was  es- 
corted as  a prisoner  by  a band  of  three 
hundred  men. 

ThU  account  in  tome  measure  excited  our  curio- 
ait  j.  and  at  the  entreaty  of  Ibc  I ad  lev  I wan  prevailed 
upon  to  accompany  them  to  the  playhouse,  which 
was  do  other  than  a barn.  Goldsmith. 

When  the  Marinis  of  Wartoo  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutrnant  of  Ireland,  Addison  attended  him  as  his 
secretary.  Jo  iin  son. 

He  very  prudently  called  up  four  or  five  of  the 
ostlers  that  belonged  to  the  yard,  and  engaged  thru 
to  enlist  under  his  command  as  an  etcort  to  the  coach. 

Hswekswokth. 

Accompany  and  attend  may  likewise  be 
said  of  persons  as  well  as  things.  In  this 
case  the  former  is  applied  to  w hat  goes 
with  an  object  so  ns  to  form  a part  of  it ; 
the  latter  to  that  which  follows  an  object 
as  a dependant  upon  it.  Pride  is  often 
accompanied  with  meanness,  and  attended 
with  much  inconvenience  to  the  possessor. 

The  old  Enjfthb  plainness  and  sincerity,  that  gene- 
rous integrity  of  nature  and  honesty  of  disposition, 
which  always  argues  true  greatness  of  mind,  and  Is 
usually  accompanied  with  undaunted  couraje  and 
resolution,  Is  in  a great  measure  lost  anion;  cs. 

Tjllotson. 

Humility  lodged  In  a worthy  mind  is  always  at- 
tended with  a certain  bomaire,  which  no  haughty 
soul,  with  all  the  arts  Imaginable,  can  purchase. 

lluonss. 

The  practice  of  religion  will  not  only  be  attended 
with  that  pleasure  which  naturally  accompanfet 
those  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  bnt  with 
those  supernumerary  joys  that  rise  from  the  consct- 
ousiu-as  of  such  a pleasure.  Addisok. 

accomplice,  c.  Abettor. 
accomplice,  v.  Confederate . 

TO  ACCOMPLISH,  EFFECT,  EXE- 
CUTE, ACHIEVE. 

ACCOMPLISH,  in  French  accomplir, 
is  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllabi*  ac 
or  ad  nnd  complir,  in  Latin  compteo  to 
complete,  signifying  to  complete  to  the 
end. 

F.FFECT,  in  Latin  efi'ectus,  participle 
of  rfjicio,  compounded  of  ef  nml  ex  out  of 
or  up,  and  facio  to  make,  signifies  to 
make  up  until  nothing  remains  to  he 
done. 

EXECUTE,  in  Latin  executes,  partici- 
ple ot  erequor,  compounded  of  ex  and 
sequur  to  follow,  signifies  to  follow  up 
or  carry  through  to  the  end. 

ACHIEVE,  in  French  acherer,  from 
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chef  a chief,  signifies  to  perform  as  a 
chief. 

We  accomplish  an  object,  effect  a pur- 
pose, execute  u project,  achieve  an  en- 
terprise. Perseverance  is  requisite  for 
accomplishing,  means  for  effecting,  abili- 
ties for  executing,  and  spirit  for  achiev- 
ing. Some  persons  are  always  striving  to 
attain  an  end  without  ever  accomplishing 
what  they  propose.  It  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  suit  the  incans  to  the  end  w hen 
we  have  any  scheme  to  effect.  Those 
who  are  readiest  in  forming  projects  nre 
not  always  the  fittest  for  carrying  them 
into  execution.  That  ardour  of  character 
which  impels  to  the  achievement  of  ardu- 
ous undertakings  belongs  but  to  very  few. 

We  should  never  give  up  what  we  hate 
the  least  chance  of  accomplishing,  if  it  be 
worth  the  labor;  nor  pursue  uny  plan 
which  affords  us  no  prospect  of  effecting 
what  we  wish;  nor  undertake  whar  we 
do  not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  execute, 
particularly  when  there  is  uny  thing  ex- 
traordinary to  achieve.  The  friends  of 
humanity  exerted  their  utmost  endeavours 
iu  behalf  of  the  enslaved  Africans,  and 
after  many  years’  noble  struggle  at  length 
accomplished  their  wishes,  ns  furas  respects 
Great  Britain,  by  obtaining  a legislative 
enactment  against  the  slave  trade;  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  effect  the 
total  abolition  of  this  nefarious  traffic : 
the  vices  of  individuals  still  interfere  with 
the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  tlieir 
country  : yet  this  triumph  of  humanity, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  successful,  exceeds  in 
greatness  the  boldest  achievements  of  anti- 
quity. 

It  li  the  first  rale  la  oratory  that  l man  most  ap- 
peal aucb  at  be  would  persuade  others  to  be;  and 
(bat  caa  be  accomplished  only  by  the  Tore*  of  his 
Ilf-*,  Swirr. 

Reason  ron.iders  tin;  motive,  tliu  means,  and  the 
ead  ; and  honours  courage  only  aheu  it  is  employed 
lo  effret  the  purpose  of  vlrtoe.  Mawar'.swoBTit, 

We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal  appetites  uiih 
pleasures  that  impair  oor  Intellectual  si, our,  nor 
pratlfy  our  mlods  with  schemes  uhkh  are  know  our 
Uses  must  fall  to  attempting  lo  execute.  Johmsos. 

It  is  mote  tbau  ptobabie,  that  la  case  our  free- 
thinkers could  once  aehicce  their  glorious  design  of 
■Inline  the  credit  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and 
cssislnr  the  revenues  to  he  withdrawo  which  their 
wiser  forefathers  had  appointed  to  the  support  and 
eucouiacfiisent  of  its  teachers,  lu  a Utile  time  the 
Shatter  would  he  aa  Intelligible  as  the  Creek  Testa- 
nseol.  Bkkki;u:v. 

TO  ACCOMPLISH,  V.  To  fulfil. 

• Vide  AbtnS  Girard! 
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ACCOMPLISHED,*  PERFECT. 

These  epithets  express  an  assemblage 
of  all  the  qualities  suitable  to  the  subject ; 
and  mark  the  qualification  in  the  highest 
degree.  ACCOMPLISHED  refers  only 
to  the  artificial  refinements  of  the  mind  ; 
PERFECT  is  said  of  things  in  gene- 
ral, whether  natural  or  artificial,  mental 
or  corporeal. 

An  acquaintance  with  modern  lan- 
guages and  the  ornamental  brunches  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  constitutes  a per- 
son accomplished:  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  skill  in  any  art  constitutes  a 
man  a perfect  artist.  An  accomplished 
man  needs  no  moral  endowment  to  entitle 
him  to  the  name:  a perfect  man,  if  such 
an  one  there  could  be,  must  be  free  from 
every  moral  imperfection,  mid  endowed 
with  every  virtue.  Accomplished  is  ap- 
plied only  to  persons ; peifect  is  applica- 
ble not  only  to  persons  but  to  works,  and 
every  tiling  else  as  occasion  requires;  it 
may  likewise  be  employed  in  a bad  sense 
to  magnify  any  unfavourable  quality. 

Thr*  EnxlUh  nation  In  the  time  or  Kbaktprare  wa* 
jft  »tnj*:;rUn£  to  pm.’r^e  from  birbaritj;  and  to  hv 
able  lo  read  ami  write  was  an  accomplhkmeut  still 
valued  for  It*  rarltj.  Johmor. 

A endowed  with  great  perfection without 
good  bierdiug,  is  like  noe  wbo  has  bts  pocket  full  of 
gold,  but  alwajr*  wants  change  for  bis  ordinary  occa- 
sion*. Steele. 

accomplishment,  t>.  Qualifica- 
tion. 

to  accoijd,  i>.  To  Agree. 
accordance,  r.  Harmony. 
accordant,  v.  Consonant. 
accordingly,  v.  Therefore. 

to  accost,  salute,  address. 

ACCOST,  in  French  accoster,  is  com- 
pounded of  ac  or  ad,  and  the  Latin  ruifo 
a rib  nr  side,  signifying  to  come  by  the 
side  of  a person. 

SALUTE,  in  Latin  saluto,  from  talus 
health,  signifies  to  bid  good  speed. 

ADDRESS,  in  French  addresser,  is 
compounded  of  ad  and  dresser,  from  the 
Latin  direxi,  preterite  of  dirigo  to  direct 
or  apply,  signifying  to  direct  one’s  dis- 
course to  a person. 

. Wo  accost  a stranger  whom  we  casually 
meet  by  the  way ; we  salute  our  friends 
on  re-meeting;  we  address  indifferent  per- 
sons in  company.  Curiosity  or  conve- 
nience prompt  men  to  accost ; good-will  or 

“ Accompli,  pirfatt.” 
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intimacy  to  talute ; business  or  social  com* 
raunicatiun  to addrett.  Rude  people  accost 
every  one  whom  they  meet;  familiar  peo- 
ple talute  those  with  whom  they  are  barely 
acquainted;  impertinent  people  addrtu 
those  with  whom  they  have  no  business. 

We  must  accott  by  speaking;  but  we 
may  talute  by  signs  ns  well  as  words  ; and 
addrett  by  writing  as  welt  as  by  speaking. 

When  JBneaa  la  «nt  by  Virgil  to  the  .hades,  In? 
owls  Uldethe  Q«t*o  of  t ankage,  whom  hit  perfidy 
kart  harried  to  tbo  gram;  be  arrow*  her  wilb  teoder- 
eraa  and  excuaea,  but  the  ladj  turua  away  like  Aj.i 
to  mule  diadafa.  Johsiok. 

I aa.  baraaaed  by  the  multitude  of  eager  saluta • 
tUna,  and  returned  the  common  clrtltliea  with  hralia* 
tton  and  Impropriety.  JouuaoN. 

I atilt  oontlnued  to  atand  la  the  way,  having 
acarcely  atrenpth  to  walk  farther;  when  another  aooe 
aaddreaatd  me  In  tbe  fame  manner.  JoiinaoK. 

ACCOUNT,  RECKONING,  BILL. 

ACCOUNT,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad 
and  count,  signifies  to  count  to  a person, 
or  for  a thing ; an  account  is  the  thing  so 
counted. 

RECKONING,  from  the  verb  to 

reckon,  signifies  the  thing  reckoned  up. 

BILL,  in  Saxon  bill,  in  all  probability 
comes  from  the  Swedish  by  la,  to  build, 
signifying  a written  contract  for  building 
vessels,  which  in  German  is  still  called  a 
beilbrief;  hence  it  has  been  employed  to 
express  various  kinds  of  written  docu- 
ments. These  words,  which  are  very  si- 
milar in  signification,  ntay  frequently  bo 
substituted  tor  one  another. 

Account  is  the  generic,  the  others  the 
specific  terms : n reckoning  and  bill  is  an 
account,  though  not  always  vice  vend  : ac- 
count expresses  the  details,  with  the  sum 
of  them  counted  up;  reckoning  implies 
the  register  and  notation  of  the  things  to 
be  reckoned  up;  bill  denotes  the  details, 
with  their  particular  charges.  An  ae- 
rostat should  be  correct,  containing  neither 
more  nor  less  than  is  proper ; a reckoning 
should  he  explicit,  leaving  nothing  unno- 
ticed as  to  dates  and  names ; a bill  should 
he  fair. 

We  speak  of  keeping  an  account,  of 
coming  to  a reckoning,  of  sending  in  a 
bill.  Customers  have  an  account  with 
their  trades-people ; masters  have  a reck- 
oning with  their  work-people;  tradesmen 
send  in  their  billt  at  stated  periods. 

Account,  from  the  extensive  use  of  the 
term,  is  applicable  to  every  thing  that  is 
noted  down;  the  particulars  of  which  are 
considered  worthy  of  notice,  individually 
or  collectively : merchants  keep  their  ac- 
count t ; an  account  is  taken  at  the  Cus- 


tom House  of  all  that  goes  in  and  out  of 
the  kingdom  ; an  account  is  taken  of  all 
transactions,  of  the  weather,  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  whatever  is  remarkable. 
Beckoning,  as  a particular  term,  is  more 
partial  in  its  use : it  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  dealings  of  men  with  one  nnother;  in 
which  sense  it  is  superseded  by  the  pre- 
ceding term,  and  now  serves  to  express 
only  an  explanatory  enumeration,  which 
may  he  either  verbal  or  written.  Bill,  as 
implying  something  charged  or  engaged, 
is  used  not  only  in  a mercantile,  but  a 
legal  sense : hence  we  speak  of  a bill  of 
lading;  a bill  of  parcels;  a bill  of  ex- 
change ; a bill  of  indictment,  or  a bill  in 
parliament. 

At  many  tlinn  1 brought  in  my  account!, 

Iwi.t  them  brforoyon;  yon  woold  throw  them  off, 
Ait  any  you  found  thorn  la  my  honectv. 

bUMIUU. 

Merchant  with  tome  rudeness  demanded  a room, 
and  waa  told  tbal  there  waa  a Rood  fire  in  the  eelt 
parlour,  which  the  company  wore  about  to  tenre, 
being  then  paying  ibeir  reckoning.  Johnson. 

Ordinary  ezpeoae  ought  to  be  limited  by  a man's 
cotate,  and  ordered  to  the  be*t,  that  the  tula  may  he 
le.a  than  the  estimation  abroad.  Bacon. 

ACCOUNT,  NARRATIVE,  DESCRIP- 
TION. 

ACCOUNT,  v.  Account,  reckoning. 

NARRATIVE,  from  narrate,  is  in  La- 
tin narratut,  participle  of  narro  or  gnaro, 
which  signifies  to  make  known. 

DESCRIPTION,  from  detcribe,  in  La- 
tin detcribo  or  de  and  tcribo,  signifies  to 
write  down. 

Account  is  the  most  general  of  these 
terms;  whatever  is  noted  as  worthy  of  re- 
mark is  an  account : narrative  is  an  ac- 
count narrated : detcription,  an  account 
described.  Account  has  no  reference  to 
the  person  giving  the  account;  a narra- 
tive must  have  a narrator;  a detcription 
must  have  a describes  An  account  may 
come  from  one  nr  several  quarters,  or  no 
specified  quarter;  hut  a narrative  and 
detcription  bespeak  themselves  as  tlte 
production  of  some  individual.  An  ac- 
count may  he  the  statement  of  a single 
fact  only  ; a narrative  must  always  con- 
sist of  several  conuected  incidents;  a de- 
tcription, pf  several  unconnected  particu- 
lars respecting  some  common  object.  An 
account  and  a detcription  may  be  commu- 
nicated either  verbally  or  in  writing ; a 
narrative  is  mostly  written.  An  account 
may  he  given  of  political  events,  natural 
phenomena,  and  domestic  occurrences  ; 
as  the  signing  of  a treuty,  the  march  of  an 
army,  the  death  and  funeral  of  an  indivi- 
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dual : • narrative  is  mostly  personal,  re- 
specting the  adventures,  ihe  travels,  tlie 
dangers,  and  the  escapes  of  some  parti- 
cular person : a description  does  not  so 
much  embrace  occurrences,  as  characters, 
appearances,  beauties,  defects,  and  attri- 
butes in  general.  Accounts  from  the 
armies  are  anxiously  looked  for  in  time 
of  war : whenever  a narrative  is  interest- 
ing, it  is  a species  of  reading  eagerly 
sought  after:  the  descriptions  which  are 
given  of  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes  are 
calculated  to  awaken  a strong  degree  of 
curiosity.  An  account  may  he  false  or 
true;  a narrative  dear  or  confused;  a 
description  lively  or  dull. 

A man  of  bu*inm,  in  (rood  company,  who  gives 
to  account  of  hh  abilities  and  diapatcbrs.  Is  hardly 
more  Insupportable  than  ber  they  call  a notable 
woman.  Stkrlju 

Few  nmmttim  will,  either  to  men  or  women, 
appear  more  incredible  than  the  historic  of  the  Ami* 
loan.  Johnson. 

Mont  reader*,  I beliere,  are  more  charmed  with 
Milton's  description  of  Paradise  than  of  hell. 

Aoduion. 

account,  v.  Sake. 
accountable,  c.  Answerable. 
to  accumulate,  v.  To  heap.' 

ACCURATE,  EXACT,  PRECISE. 

ACCURATE,  ia  French  accurate, 
Latin  accvrutus,  participle  of  accuro, 
compounded  of  the  intensive  ac  or  ad  and 
euro  to  take  core  of,  signifying  done  with 
great  care. 

EXACT,  in  French  exact e,  Latin  ex- 
actus,  participle  of  exigo  to  hnish  or  com- 
plete, denotes  the  quality  of  complete- 
ness, the  absence  of  defect. 

PRECISE,  in  French  pr/cis,  Latin 
prtcuus,  participle  of  prxeido  to  cut  by 
rale,  signifies  the  quality  of  doing  by  rule. 

A man  is  accurate  when  lie  avoids 
faults ; exact,  when  he  attends  to  every  mi- 
nutia,  and  leaves  nothing  undone;  precise, 
when  lie  does  it  according  to  a certain 
measure.  These  epithets,  therefore,  hear 
a comparative  relation  to  each  ether; 
exact  expresses  move  than  accurate,  and 
precise  more  than  exact.  An  account  is 
accurate  in  which  tliere  is  no  misrepre- 
sentation ; it  is  exact  when  nothing  essen- 
tial is  omitted  ; it  is  precise  when  it  con- 
tains particular  details  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstance. 

Accuracy  is  indispensable  in  all  our 
concerns,  be  they  ever  so  ordinary  ; ex- 
actness it  of  peculiar  importance  in  mat- 
ters of  taste ; and  in  some  cases,  where 
great  results  flow  from  trifling  causes,  the 


greatest  precision  becomes  requisite:  we 
may,  however,  be  too  precise  when  w# 
dweil  on  unimportant  particulars;  but 
we  never  can  be  too  accurate  or  exact. 
Hence  the  epithet  precise  is  sometimes 
taken  in  tho  unfavourable  sense  for  affect- 
edly exact.  An  accurate  man  wilt  save 
himself  much  trouble ; an  exact  man  will 
gain  himself  much  credit;  and  a precise 
man  will  tnke  much  pains  only  to  render 
himself  ridiculous.  Young  people  should 
strive  to  do  every  thing  accurately,  which 
they  think  worth  doing  at  all,  and  thus 
they  will  learn  to  be  exact,  or  precise,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

Accuracy,  moreover,  concerns  our  me- 
chanical labours,  and  the  operations  of 
oar  senses  and  understandings ; exactness 
respects  our  dealings  with  others ; preci- 
sion is  applied  to  our  habits  and  manners 
in  society.  We  write,  we  see,  we  thick, 
we  judge  accurately;  we  are  exact  in  our 
paymeuts ; we  are  precise  iu  our  modes 
of  dress.  Some  men  are  very  accurate  in 
their  particular  line  of  business,  who  are 
not  very  exact  ia  fulfilling  thair  engage- 
ments, nor  very  precise  in  the  hours  which 
tliey  keep. 

An  eminent  srt»t  who  wrought  up  hi*  picture, 
with  the  gr.atct  accuracy,  .nil  rave  (hem  all  Ihoce 
delicate  touche,  which  tie  apt  to  plt-ann  the  ulceit 
eye,  it  reprewnted  a*  tuning  a theorbo.  A notion. 

Thlt  lady  li  the  most  exact  monomial,  without  ap- 
pearing bn  ay.  Congreve. 

Au  apparent  de»ire  of  admiration,  a reflection 
upon  their  own  merit,  and  a precise  behaviour  In 
their  general  conduct,  are  almoit  hueparable  acci- 
dent. iu  beantle*.  Rvgmw. 

An  apt  new  to  jumhle  thing!  together,  wherein  eaa 
ho  round  any  Uhenew,  binder,  the  mind  from  nerar- 
rate  coaceptiom  at  them.  Loose. 

Angela  and  rpirlU.  hr  their  rereral  definui  of  etc* 
ration  abore  u may  ho  endowed  wUh  mom  com- 
prehelllifo  frculllri;  and  roroe  of  tbeut,  perhaps 
hare  perfect  anil  mart  view,  of  all  flnltejielng.  that 
come  under  their  cooriderution.  Locke. 

A definition  h the  only  way  whereby  the  prerite 
manning  at  moral  word*  can  be  ioown.  I.ocrm. 

accurate,  t).  Correct. 
accusation,  t).  Complaint . 

TO  accuse,  charge,  impeach, 
arraign. 

ACCUSE,  in  Latin  accuse,  compound- 
ed of  ac  or  ad  and  causa  a cause  or  trial, 
signifies  to  bring  to  trial. 

CHARGE,  Irom  the  word  cargo  a bur- 
den, signifies  to  lay  on  a burden. 

IMPEACH,  in  French  e mpecier  to 
hinder  or  disturb,  compounded  of  era  or 
in  and  pcs  the  foot,  signifies  to  set  one’s 
foot  or  one’s  self  against  another. 
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ARRAIGN,  compounded  of  or  or  ad 
and  raign  or  range,  signifies  to  range,  or 
set  nt  the  bar  of  a tribunal. 

Tlie  idea  of  asserting  the  guilt  of  an- 
other is  common  to  these  terms.  Accuse 
in  the  proper  sense  is  applied  particularly 
to  crimes,  but  it  is  also  applied  to  every 
Species  of  offence  ; charge  may  be  applied 
to  crimes,  but  is  used  more  commonly  for 
breaches  of  moral  conduct : we  accuse  a 
person  of  murder;  we  charge  him  with 
dishonesty. 

Accuse  is  properly  a formal  action; 
charge  is  an  informul  action : criminals 
arc  accuied,  and  their  accusation  is  proved 
in  a court  ofjudicuture  to  be  true  or  false ; 
any  person  may  be  charged,  and  the 
charge  may  be  either  substantiated  or  re- 
futed in  the  judgement  of  a third  person. 

The  Counters  of  Hertford,  drwanJIag  sn  audience 
of  the  Queen,  laid  before  her  the  whole  wrier  of  hta 
mother '•  cruelly,  eapoied  the  Improbability  of  an 
accusation,  by  which  be  war  charged  with  an  Intent 
to  commit  a murder  that  could  produce  no  ndrnntagp. 

JoanoVt  lire  op  Smaa. 

Nor  war  (hi.  Irregularity  the  only  charge  which 
Lord  Tyreonnel  brought  again*  him.  Haring  given 
him  n collection  of  raluahle  hooka  atamped  with  hit 
own  arma,  be  had  the  mortification  lo  ace  them  in  a 
abort  time  ex  pored  for  rale. 

JcKN»on*r  Lire  or  Satack. 

Impeach  and  arraign  are  both  species 
of  accusing ; the  former  in  application  to 
statesmen  and  state  concerns,  the  latter 
in  regard  to  the  general  conduct  or  prin- 
ciples ; with  this  difference,  that  he  who 
impeaches  only  asserts  the  guilt,  but  does 
not  determine  it ; hut  those  who  arraign 
also  take  upon  themselves  to  decide : 
statesmen  are  impeached  for  misdemean- 
ours in  the  administration  of  government: 
kings  arraign  governors  of  provinces  and 
subordinate  princes,  and  in  this  manner 
kings  are  sometimes  arraigned  before 
mock  tribunals : our  Saviour  wus  ar- 
raigned before  Pilate;  and  creatures  in 
the  madness  of  presumption  arraign  their 
Creator. 

ArUtogiloo,  with  revengeful  cunning,  impeached 
Kveral  court  leu  and  intimate,  of  the  tyrant. 

CcwnguLAno. 

O the  laexprrmible  horror  that  will  reive  upon  a 
poor  rinoer,  when  he  ftuda  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
dlrlne  juctice.  South. 

TO  ACCUSE,  CENSURE. 

ACCUSE,  v.  To  accuse,  charge. 

CENSURE,  in  French  censure,  in  Latin 
Centura,  is  derived  from  cenior,  a Ro- 
man magistrate  who  took  cognizance  of 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the  citizens, 
as  also  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of 


the  city.  It  signifies  not  only  the  office 
of  censor,  but,  in  an  extended  sense,  the 
act  of  blaming  or  punishing  offenders 
against  morality,  which  formed  a promi- 
nent feature  in  his  office. 

To  accuse  is  only  to  assert  the  guilt  of 
another;  to  censure  is  to  take  that  guilt 
for  granted. 

We  accuse  only  to  make  knowu  the 
offence,  to  provoke  inquiry ; we  censure 
in  order  to  inflict  a punishment. 

An  accusation  may  be  false  or  true;  a 
censure  mild  or  severe. 

It  is  extremely  wrong  to  accuse  another 
without  sufficient  grounds  ; hut  still  worse 
to  censure  him  without  the  most  substan- 
tial grounds. 

Every  one  is  nt  liberty  to  accuse  an- 
other of  offences  which  he  knows  him  for 
a certainty  to  have  committed ; but  none 
can  censure  who  are  not  authorized  by 
their  age  or  station. 

Mr.  Loche  accuses  there  of  great  negligence  who 
dircoune  of  moral  thing,  with  the  lel,t  ohreurity  In 
the  term,  they  make  ure  of.  Dvdoku.. 

If  aoy  mau  measure  hi,  word,  by  hir  heart,  and 
apeak  a,  he  thinks,  and  do  not  erprecr  more  bioduesa 
to  every  mao  than  men  urnally  hare  for  any  man,  be 
can  hardly  ere  ape  the  censure  of  the  wuot  of  breed- 
ing. Tiumaon. 

to  achieve,  v.  To  accomplish. 

ACHIEVEMENT,  v.  Deed. 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE,  OWN,  CONFESS, 
AVOW. 

ACKNOWLEDGE,  compounded  of 
ac  or  ad  and  knowledge,  implies  to  bring 
to  knowledge,  to  make  known. 

OWN  is  a familiar  figure,  signifying  to 
take  to  one’s  seif,  to  make  one’s  own  : it 
is  a common  substitute  for  confess. 

CONFESS,  in  French  conf ester,  Latin 
confctsut,  participle  of  conjiteor,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  fulcor,  signifies  to 
impart  to  any  one. 

AVOW,  in  French  uvouer,  Latin  ad- 
voveo,  signifies  to  vow,  or  protest  to  any 
one. 

Acknowledging  is  n simple  declara- 
tion ; confessing  or  owning  is  a specific 

firivate  communication  ; avowal  is  u pub- 
ic declaration.  We  acknowledge  facts; 
confess  or  own  faults;  avow  motives, 
opinions,  &c. 

We  acknowledge  in  consequence  of  n 
question ; we  confess  in  consequence  of 
an  accusation ; we  own  in  consequence  of 
a charge  ; we  avow  voluntarily.  We  ac- 
knowledge having  been  concerned  in  a 
transaction;  we  confess  our  guilt;  we 
own  that  a thing  is  wrong ; but  we  are 
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ashamed  to  avow  our  motives.  Candour 
leads  to  an  acknowledgment ; repentance 
produces  a confession  ; the  desire  of  for* 
give  ness  leads  to  owning  ; generosity  or 
pride  occasions  an  avowal. 

An  acknowledgment  of  what  is  not  de- 
manded may  be  either  politic  or  impolitic 
according  to  circumstances:  a confession 
dictated  merely  by  fear  is  of  avail  only  in 
the  sight  of  man : those  who  are  most 
ready  to  own  themselves  in  an  error  are 
not  always  the  first  to  amend:  an  avowal 
of  the  principles  which  actuate  the  con- 
duct is  often  the  greuteat  aggravation  of 
guilt. 

I mait  acknotctetfge  Tor  my  own  par*.  Ilt.it  I tike 
greater  plrasuie  in  considering  the  work*  of  tbe  CM* 
lion  in  their  immeovity,  than  in  their  inluufenrs*. 

Aummr. 

And  now  my  dear,  cried  kite  to  me,  I will  fairly 
oirn,  that  it  was  I that  Instructed  my  girl*  to  mcou- 
rage  our  landlord**  ad dresses.  Goldsmith. 

Spile  of  herself  aVn  envy  wuM  confeu% 

Thai  I the  friendship  of  the  great  possess.  Ffttwct*. 

Whether  by  their  settled  ami  avowed  scorn  of 
thouph’.less  talker*.  the  Persians  were  aVIe  to  diffuse 
to  any  gn*at  exteut  I he  virtue  of  taciturnity.  we  are 
hindered  by  the  distance  ef  those  time*  from  being 
able  to  discover.  Johnson. 

to  acknowledge,  r.  To  recog- 
nize. 

to  acquaint,  v.  To  inform. 

ACQUAINTANCE,  FAMILIARITY, 
INTIMACY. 

ACQUAINTANCE  comes  from  ac- 
quaint, which  is  compounded  of  the  in- 
tensive syllable  ac  or  ad  and  quaint,  in 
old  French  coint,  Teut.  gekonnt  known, 
signifying  known  to  one. 

FAMILIARITY  comes  (com  familiar, 
in  Latin  fumiliaris  and  Jdmilia , signifying 
known  as  one  of  the  fuinily. 

INTIMACY,  from  intimate,  in  Latin 
intimatus,  participle  of  intimo  to  love  en- 
tirely, from  intimus  innermost,  signifies 
known  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
heart. 

These  terms  mark  different  degrees  of 
closeness  in  the  social  intercourse;  ac- 
quaintance expressing  less  than  familia- 
rity ; and  that  less  than  iulimacy. 

A rttglil  fcnowl-ilptr  of  any  one  coiwUtotf.  as  or* 
quaint  a nee;  to  be  familiar  require*  au  acquaint* 
mice  of  ‘Ohio  stand  lug;  intimacy  suppose*  such  au 
acquaintance  a*  b supported  by  friendship. 

Tkuslbb. 

Acquaintance  springs  front  occasional 
intercourse  ; familiarity  is  produced  by  a 
daily  intercourse,  which  wears  off  all  con- 
straint, and  bu tushes  all  ceremony ; inti- 


macy arises  not  merely  from  frequent  in- 
tercourse, bat  unreserved  communication'. 
An  acquaintance  will  be  occasionally  a 
guest ; but  one  that  is  on  terms  of  fami- 
liarity lias  easy  access  to  our  table ; and 
an  intimate,  likewise,  lays  claim  to  a 
share  at  least  of  our  confidence.  An 
acquaintance  with  a person  affords  but 
little  opportunity  for  knowing  his  charac- 
ter; Jamiliarity  puts  us  in  the  way  of 
seeing  his  foibles,  rather  than  his  virtues; 
but  intimacy  enables  us  to  appreciate  his 
worth. 

Thore  who  nr.  apt  to  be  familiar  on  a .light  ac- 
quaintance. will  never  acquire  nny  degree  of  inti. 
mnry.  Tnoaula. 

A simple  acquaintance  is  the  most  de- 
sirable footing  on  which  to  stand  with  nil 
persons  however  deserving.  If  it  have 
not  the  pleasures  of  familiarity  or  inti- 
macy, it  can  claim  the  privilege  of  being 
exempted  from  their  pains.  “ Too  much 
familiarity,”  according  to  the  old  proverb, 
“ breeds  contempt.”  The  unlicensed 
freedom  which  commonly  attends  fami- 
liarity affords  but  tt>o  ample  scope  for  the 
indulgence  of  the  selfish  and  unamiable 
passions.  Intimacies  begun  in  love  often 
end  in  hatred,  us  ill  chosen  friends  com- 
monly become  the  bitterest  enemies.  A 
■nan  may  have  a thousand  acquaintance, 
and  not  one  whom  he  should  make  his 
intimate. 

Acquaintance  grew ; tb*  acquaintance  they  improve 
To  friendship;  friendship  ripeuM  iuto  love.  Elide*. 

That  familiarity/  produce*  neglect  has  been  loug 
observed.  Johnson. 

The  intimacy  between  Ibe  father  of  Eupenlo  and 
Agrr.ti*  produced  a tender  friendship  between  him 
sister  and  Amelia.  Hawkowo.ith. 

An  acquaintance  I*  a being  who  meets  us  with  a 
smile  and  salute,  who  tell*  os  with  the  same  breath 
that  he  Is  ptad  and  sorry  for  the  most  trivial  pood 
and  ill  that  befalls  us.  11  aw kk* wo kti f . 

His  familiar*  were  hi*  entire  friends,  aud  could 
have  no  interested  views  Id  courting  his  acquaint- 
ance. Steel*. 

At  an  entertainment  plven  by  PUMratus  to  some 
of  hi*  Intimates , Tlirstippu*  took  some  occasion, 
not  recorded,  to  break  out  Into  tbe  mint  violent 
abuve.  Cl  jidk hi. * so. 

These  terms  may  be  applied  to  things 
as  well  ns  persons,  in  which  case  they 
bear  a similar  analogy.  An  acquaintance 
with  a subject  is  opposed  to  entire  igno- 
rance upon  it ; familiarity  with  it  is  the 
consequence  of  frequent  repetition  ; and 
intimacy  of  a steady  and  thorough  re- 
search. lit  our  intercourse  with  the  world 
we  become  daily  acquainted  with  fresh 
subjects  to  engage  our  attention.  Some 
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men  have  by  extraordinary  diligence  ac- 
quired a considerable  familiarity  with 
more  than  one  language  and  science ; but 
few,  if  any,  can  boast  of  having  possessed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  even  one  language  or  science. 
When  we  can  translate  the  authors  of  any 
foreign  language,  we  may  claim  an  ac- 
quaintance with  it;  when  we  can  speak, 
or  write  it  freely,  we  may  be  said  to  be 
familiar  with  it ; but  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance comprehends  a thorough  criti- 
cal intimacy  with  all  the  niceties  and  sub- 
tleties of  its  structure. 

WIlS  Hornet**  heroes  we  here  more  then  historical 
acquaintance  : we  are  made  intimate  wUh  their 
habits  and  maoucrt.  Ct  xanttLaso. 

The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  an  Jamttiar,  that 
It  escaper  our  notice.  Josnoa. 

to  acquiesce,  v.  To  accede. 

TO  ACQUIRE,  OBTAIN,  GAIN,  WIN, 
BARN. 

ACQUIRE,  in  French  acquirer,  Latin 
acquiro,  is  compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and 
quiero  to  seek,  signifying  to  seek  or  get 
to  one's  self. 

OBTAIN,  in  French  obtenir,  Latin 
abtineo,  is  compounded  of  ab  and  teneo 
to  hold,  signifying  to  lay  hold  or  secure 
within  one’s  reach. 

GAIN  and  WIN  arc  derived  from  the 
same  source ; namely,  the  French  gagner, 
German  geminnen,  Saxon  ninnen,  from 
the  Latin  vincu,  Greek  eatvofiai  or  nn 
to  conquer,  signifying  to  get  the  mastery 
over,  to  get  into  one’s  possession. 

EARN  comes  from  the  Saxon  tharnan, 
German  erndten,  Friezlandish  arnan  to 
reap,  which  is  connected  with  the  Greek 
apvvgai  to  take  or  get. 

The  idea  of  getting  is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  the  circumstances  uf  the  ac- 
tion vary.  We  acquire  by  our  own 
efforts ; we  obtain  by  tlie  effoi  ts  of  others, 
as  well  as  ourselves  ; we  gain  or  tcin  by 
striving ; we  earn  by  labour.  Talents 
and  industry  are  requisite  for  acquiring ; 
what  we  acquire  comes  gradually  to  us 
in  consequence  of  the  regular  exercise  of 
our  abilities  ; in  this  manner,  knowledge, 
honour,  and  reputation,  are  acquired. 
Things  are  obtained  by  all  means,  honest 
or  dishonest ; whatever  comes  into  our 
possession  agreeable  to  our  wishes  is  ob- 
tained ; favours  and  requests  are  always 
obtained.  Fortune  assists  in  both  gain- 
ing and  sinning,  but  particularly  in  the 
latter  case  : a subsistence,  a superiority, 
a victory  or  battle,  is  gained ; a game  or 
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a prize  in  the  lottery  it  trofl,  A good 
constitution  and  full  employment  are  all 
that  is  necessary  for  earning  a livelihood. 
Fortunes  are  acquired  after  a course  of 
years ; they  are  obtained  by  inlieritance, 
or  gained  in  trade;  they  are  sometimes 
son  at  the  gaming  table,  but  seldom 
earned. 

What  is  acquired  is  solid,  and  pro- 
duces lasting  benefit : what  is  obtained 
may  often  be  injurious  to  one’s  health, 
one’s  interest,  or  one’s  morals  : what  is 
gained  or  won  is  often  only  a partial  ad- 
vantage, and  transitory  in  its  nature ; it 
is  gained  or  won  only  to  be  lost : what  is 
earned  serves  only  to  supply  the  necessity 
of  the  moment ; it  is  hardly  got  and 
quickly  spent.  Scholars  acquire  learning, 
obtain  rewards,  gain  applause,  and  min 
prizes,  which  are  often  hardly  earnqd  by 
the  loss  of  health. 

It  it  Sallust's  remark  upon  Cite,  tbit  the  lew  he 
cowled  f lory,  the  more  he  acquired  tl.  Anotsox. 

Were  not  this  dotin’  of  fame  very  strong,  the  Slffi- 
colty  of  obtaining  it,  led  the  dancer  of  losing  it 
when  obtained,  would  he  sufficient  to  deter  a man 
from  so  sain  a pursuit.  Aoorsow. 

tie  whoic  mind  h engaged  by  the  acgui.it ion  or 
improvement  of  a fortune,  not  only  escapes  the  Insi- 
pidity of  indifference  and  the  tedkrusness  of  inacti- 
vity, but  gatni  enjoyments  wholly  onkuown  to  those 
who  live  laxity  on  the  toils  of  others.  JoxasOH. 

Where  the  danger  ends,  the  hero  ceases:  when 
he  ha-  iron  an  empire,  or  gained  hie  mistress,  the 
rest  of  his  story  Is  not  worth  rotating.  Stkkle. 

An  boneat  man  may  freely  take  his  own; 

The  goat  was  mine,  by  tinging  fairly  wort.  Davoerr. 

They  who  have  earner t their  fortune  by  a labori- 
ous nod  indlutrtous  lifts  ore  naturally  tenacious  of 
what  they  have  painfully  acquired.  Bearn. 

TO  ACQUIRE,  ATTAIN. 

ACQUIRE,  v.  To  acquire,  obtain. 

ATTAIN,  in  Latin  attineo,  is  com- 
pounded of  ab  or  ad  and  teneo  to  held, 
signifying  to  rest  at  a thing. 

To  acquire  is  a progressive  and  perma- 
nent action ; to  attain  is  a perfect  and 
finishing  action  : we  always  go  on  acquir- 
ing ; but  we  stop  when  wc  have  attained. 
What  is  acquired  is  something  got  into 
the  possession;  what  is  attained  is  the 
point  arrived  at.  We  acquire  a language; 
we  attain  to  a certain  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. 

By  abilities  and  perseverance  we  may 
acquire  a considerable  fluency  in  speaking 
several  languages ; but  we  can  scarcely 
expect  to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  a na- 
tive in  anv  foreign  language.  Ordinary 
powers  coupled  with  diligence  will  enable 
a persoo  to  acquire  whatever  is  useful ; 
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but  we  Carnot  attain  to  superiority  with- 
out  extraordinary  talents  and  determined 
perseverance.  Acquirements  are  always 
serviceable ; attainments  always  credit- 
able. 

A {ealsi  is  never  to  be  acquired  by  art,  but  Is 
tbe  gift  of  nature.  Gay. 

Inqnfries  after  happiness  and  mien  for  attaining 
It,  are  not  »o  neeewary  and  aaefol  to  mankind  a*  the 
arts  of  connotation,  and  supporting  Doe’s  self  under 
affliction.  SaaeriAao. 

ACQUIREMENT,  ACQUISITION. 

Two  abstract  nouns,  from  the  same 
verb,  denoting  the  thing  acquired. 

ACQUIREMENT  implies  the  thing 
acquired  tor  and  by  ourselves;  ACQUI- 
SITION, that  which  is  acquired  for  an- 
other, or  to  the  advantage  of  another. 

People  can  expect  to  make  but  slender 
acquirements  without  a considerable  share 
of  industry;  and  in  such  case  they  will 
be  no  acquisition  to  the  community  to 
which  they  have  attached  themselves. 

Acquirement  respects  rather  the  exer- 
tions employed;  acquisition  the  benefit 
or  gain  accruing.  To  learn  a language  is 
an  acquirement ; to  gain  a class  or  a de- 
gree, an  acquisition,  'lhe  acquirements 
of  literature  far  exceed  in  value  the  acqui- 
sitions of  fortune. 

Men  of  (he  greatest  application  and  a'quirrments 
ru  look  back  upon  man;  vacant  spaces  and  neglect- 
ed parts  of  time.  Hcbhb*. 

To  mr,  wba  hate  take*  pilot  to  look  at  braufy, 
abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  its  being  an  ob- 
ject of  dea Ire ; at  power  only  as  It  sits  upon  another 
without  any  hopes  of  partaking  any  share  of  It;  at 
wisdom  and  capacity  without  any  pretension  to  riral 
or  eory  its  actjuieUioni ; the  world  Is  not  only  a 
mere  scene,  but  a pleasant  one . Stbrlk. 

acquisition,  v.  Acquirement. 
to  acquit,  v.  To  absolve. 
acrimony,  tartskss,  asperity, 

HARSHNESS. 

These  epithets  are  figuratively  em- 
ployed to  denote  sharpness  of  feeling  cor- 
respondingtothequalitjgin  natural  bodies. 

ACRIMONY,  in  Latin  acrimonia, 
from  seer  sharp,  is  the  characteristic  of 
garlic,  mustard,  and  pepper,  that  is,  a 
biting  sharpness. 

TARTNESS,  from  tart,  is  not  impro- 
bably derived  from  tartar,  the  quality  of 
which  it  in  some  degree  resembles ; it  is 
a high  degree  of  aciu  peculiar  to  vinegar. 

ASPERITY,  in  Latin  asperiias,  troin 
asper,  and  the  Greek  avirpof  fallow, 
without  calture  aud  without  fruit,  signi- 


fying land  that  is  too  bard  and  rough  to 
be  tilled. 

HARSHNESS,  from  AarsA,in  German 
and  Teutonic  herbe,  berbiscb,  Swedish 
kerb,  Latin  acerfrui,  denotes  the  sharp 
rough  taste  of  unripe  fruit. 

A quick  sens,  produces  acrimony : it 
is  too  frequent  among  disputants,  wlio 
embitter  each  other’s  feelings.  An  acute 
sensibility  couplet!  with  quickness  of  in- 
tellect produces  tartness:  it  is  too  fre- 
quent among  females.  Acrimony  is  a 
transient  feeling  that  discovers  itself  by 
the  words;  tartness  is  an  habitual  irrita- 
bility that  mingles  itself  with  the  tone  and 
looks.  An  acrimonious  reply  frequently 
gives  rise  to  much  ill-will ; a tart  reply 
is  often  treated  with  indifference,  as  indi- 
cative of  the  natural  temper,  rather  than 
of  any  unfriendly  feeling. 

Asperity  and  barskness  respect  one’s 
conduct  to  inferiors ; the  latter  expresses 
a strong  degree,  of  the  former.  Asperity 
is  opposed  to  mildness  and  forbearance; 
harshness  to  kindness.  A reproof  is  con- 
veyed with  asperity,  when  the  words 
and  looks  convey  strong  displeasure ; a 
treatment  is  harsh  when  it  wounds  the 
feelings,  and  does  violence  to  the  affec- 
tions. Mistresses  sometimes  chide  their 
servants  with  asperity;  parents  deal 
hurshly  with  their  children. 

Tbe  groins  even  when  lie  rodoavours  on!_v  to  ro- 
Certain  or  Instruct,  yet  suffers  persecution  from  Uuu- 
merable  eritlckr,  whose  acrimony  I*  excited  merely 
by  tbe  paiu  of  seeing  others  pleased.  Johnson. 

Cowley  seems  to  hare  posse-wed  the  power  of  writ- 
ing easily  beyond  any  other  of  onr  poets,  yet  hfs  par- 
suit  of  remote  thoughts  kd  him  often  into  harthsien 
of  expression.  Johssoh. 

The  nikedness  and  asperity  of  the  winter^ world 
alwaj*  fills  the  bebwlder  with  penaive  aud  profound 
astonishment.  Johnson. 

They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king'*  tarinen. 

ItuuniRK, 

TO  ACT,  DO. 

ACT,  in  Latin  actus,  from  ago  to  di- 
rect, signifies  the  putting  in  motion. 

DO,  in  German  thun,  comes  probably 
from  the  Greek  $uvat  to  put,  signifying 
to  dispose,  put  in  order,  or  bring  to  pass. 

W e act  whenever  we  do  any  thing;  but 
we  may  act  without  doing  any  thing. 
The  first  of  these  words  is  intransitive, 
and  the  second  transitive : we  do  not  act 
a thing,  but  we  always  do  a thing.  The 
first  approaches  nearest  to  the  idea  of 
move ; it  is  properly  the  exertion  of  power 
cor|ioreal  or  mental : the  second  is  closely 
allied  to  effect;  it  is  the  producing  an 
effect  by  such  an  exertion.  They  act 
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very  unwisely  who  attempt  to  do  more 
than  their  abilities  will  enable  them  to 
complete : whatever  we  do,  let  us  be 
careful  to  act  considerately. 

We  hive  made  tUi  • maxim,  “ That  a man  nho 
la  commonlj  called  good.oat.Kd  K Hartlij  lo  be 
thanked  fur  what  bo  doer,  because  half  that  U acted 
about  him  Is  done  rather  by  his  sufferance  than  ap- 
probation.” Stucl*. 

ACTION,  ACT,  DEED. 

The  words  action,  act,  and  deed, 
though  derived  from  the  preceding  verbs, 
have  an  obvious  distinction  in  their  mean- 
ing. 

ACTION,  in  French  action,  Latin 
ectio,  signifies  doing. 

ACT,  in  French  acte,  Latin  actum, 
denotes  the  thing  done : the  former  im- 
plies u process : the  latter  a result. 

We  mark  the  degrees  of  action • which 
indicate  energy  ; we  mark  the  number  of 
acts  which  may  serve  to  designate  a habit 
or  character : we  speak  of  a lively,  vehe- 
ment, or  impetuous  action  ; a man  of 
action,  in  distinction  from  a mere  talker 
or  an  idler;  whatever  rests  without  influ- 
ence or  movement  has  lost  its  action  : 
we  speak  of  many  acts  of  a particular 
kind  ; we  call  him  a fool  who  commits 
continued  acts  of  folly ; and  hitn  a nig- 
gard who  commits  nothing  but  acts  of 
meanness. 

Action  is  a continued  exertion  of  power : 
act  is  a single  exertion  of  power;  the 
physical  movement ; the  simple  acting. 
Our  actions  are  our  works  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  ; our  acts  are  the  ope- 
rations of  our  faculties.  The  character 
of  a man  must  be  judged  by  his  actions  ; 
the  merit  of  actions  depends  on  the  mo- 
tives that  give  rise  to  them:  the  act  of 
speaking  is  peculiar  to  man  ; hut  the  acts 
of  walking,  running,  eating,  &c.  are  com- 
mon to  all  animals. 

Actions  may  be  considered  either  singly 
or  collectively ; acts  tire  regarded  only  in- 
dividually and  specifically : we  speak  of 
alia  ntau’s  actions,  hut  not  of  all  his  acts; 
we  say  a good  action,  a virtuous  action, 
a charitable  action ; hut  an  net,  not  an 
action  of  goodness,  an  act  of  virtue,  an 
act  of  faith,  an  act  of  charity,  and  the 
like.  It  is  a good  action  lo  conceal  the 
faults  of  our  neighbours  ; but  a rare  act 
of  charity  among  men.  Many  noble  ac- 
tions are  done  in  private,  the  conscious- 
ness of  which  is  the  only  reward  of  the 
doer;  the  wisest  of  men  may  occasionally 

♦ Roubaud;  “ Acte,  action." 


commit  acts  of  folly,  which  are  not  im- 
putable to  their  general  character.  No- 
thing can  he  u greater  act  of  imprudence 
than  not  to  take  an  occasional  review  of 
our  past  actions. 

Action  t is  a term  applied  to  whatever 
is  done  in  general ; act  to  that  which  is 
remarkable  nr  that  requires  to  be  distin- 
guished. The  sentiments  of  the  heart 
are  easier  to  he  discovered  by  one’s  ac- 
tions, than  by  one's  words  : it  is  an  heroic 
act  to  forgive  our  enemy,  when  we  are  in 
a condition  to  be  revenged  on  him.  The 
good  man  is  cautious  in  all  his  actions  to 
avoid  even  the  appearauce  of  evil : a 
great  prince  is  anxious  to  inntk  every 
year  by  some  distinguished  act  of  wisdom 
or  virtue. 

Act  and  deed  are  both  employed  for 
what  is  remarkable ; but  act  denotes  only 
one  single  thing  done;  deed  implies 
some  complicate!!  performance,  something 
achieved  : we  display  but  one  quality  or 
power  in  performing  an  act ; we  display 
many,  both  physical  and  mental,  in  per- 
forming a deed.  A prince  distinguishes 
himself  by  acts  of  mercy ; the  commander 
of  an  army  by  martial  deeds.  Acts  of  dis- 
obedience in  youth  frequently  lead  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  foulest  deeds  in  more 
advanced  life. 

Maoy  of  those  actions  which  lie  apt  to  prorate 
faint*  ar»*  not  in  their  nature  conducive  to  our  ulti- 
mate liapploefv.  AoDi«oau 

1 dwlre  that  the  same  rule  may  be  extended  to  the 
whole  fraternity  of  heathen  gods;  It  being  my  design 
to  condemn  every  poem  to  the  flames,  in  which  Ju- 
piter thunders  or  exercises  any  act  of  authority  which 
does  not  belong  to  him.  Addison. 

All  with  united  force  combine  to  drive 
The  laay  drones  from  the  laborious  hive; 

With  envy  stung  they  view  each  other*!  deed*t 
With  diligence  the  fragrant  work  proceeds.  Diiydkn. 

ACTION,  GESTURE,  GESTICULA- 
TION, POSTURE,  ATTITUDE. 

ACTION,  v.  To  act. 

GESTURE,  in  French  gestc,  Latin 
gestus,  participle  of  gero  to  carry  one’s 
self,  signifies  the  manner  of  carrying  one’s 
body. 

GESTICULATION;  in  Latin  gesticu- 
latio,  comes  from  gcsticulor  to  make 
many  gestures. 

POSTURE,  in  French  /nature,  Latiu 
positura  a position,  conics  from  positus, 
participle  of  pono,  signifying  the  manner 
of  placing  one’s  self. 

ATTITUDE,  in  French  uttitude,  Ita- 
lian attitudine,  is  changed  front  apti- 

♦ Girard;  - Action,  tetp." 
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fade,  signifying  a propriety  as  to  dispo- 
sition. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  state 
of  the  body ; the  former  three  indicating 
a state  of  motion ; the  latter  two  a state 
of  rest.  Action  respects  the  movements 
of  the  body  in  general ; gesture  is  an 
action  indicative  of  some  particular  state 
of  mind ; gesticulation  is  a species  of 
artificial  gesture.  Raising  the  arm  is  an 
action  ; bowing  is  a gesture. 

Actions  may  be  ungraceful;  gestures 
indecent.  A suitable  action  sometimes 
gives  great  force  to  the  words  that  are 
uttered  ; gestures  often  supply  the  place 
of  language  between  people  of  different 
nations.  Actions  characterize  a man  as 
vulgar  or  well-bred  ; gestures  mark  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  There  are  many 
actions  which  it  is  the  object  of  educa- 
tion to  prevent  from  growing  into  habits  : 
savages  express  the  vehement  passions  of 
the  mind  by  vehement  gestures  on  every 
occasion,  even  in  their  amusements.  An 
extravagant  or  unnaturnl  gesture  is 
termed  a gesticulation ; a sycophant,  who 
wishes  to  cringe  into  favour  with  the 
great,  deals  largely  in  gesticulation  to 
mark  his  devotion ; a buffoon  who  at- 
tempts to  imitate  the  gestures  of  another 
will  use  gesticulation ; and  the  monkey 
who  Hpes  the  actions  of  human  beiugs 
docs  so  by  means  of  gesticulations. 

Posture * is  a mode  of  placing  the 
body  more  or  less  differing  from  the  ordi- 
nary habits ; altitude  is  the  manner  of 
keeping  the  body  more  or  less  suitable  to 
the  existing  circumstances.  A posture, 
however  convenient,  is  never  assumed 
without  exertion  ; it  is  therefore  willingly 
changed  : an  attitude,  tliough  not  usual, 
is  still  according  to  the  nature  of  thing: ; 
it  is  therefore  readily  preserved.  A pos- 
ture is  singular;  it  has  something  in  it 
which  departs  from  the  ordinary  carriage 
of  the  body,  and  makes  it  remarkable : 
an  attitude  is  striking;  it  is  the  natural 
expression  of  character  or  impression.  A 
brave  man  will  put  himself  into  a posture 
of  defence,  without  assuming  an  attitude 
of  defiance. 

Strange  and  forced  positions  of  the 
body  are  termed  postures ; noble,  agree- 
able, and  expressive  forms  of  carriage, 
are  culled  altitudes : mountebanks  and 
clowns  put  themselves  into  ridiculous 
postures  in  order  to  excite  laughter ; 
actors  assume  graceful  attitudes  to  repre- 
sent their  characters.  Postures  are  to  tho 


body  what  grimaces  are  to  the  face ; alii - 
tucks  are  to  the  body  what  air  is  to  the 
figure : he  who  iu  attempting  to  walk 
assumes  the  attitude  of  a dancer,  puts 
himself  into  a ridiculous  posture;  a 
graceful  and  elegant  attitude  in  dancing 
becomes  an  affected  and  laughable  pos- 
ture in  nnother  case. 

Postures  are  sometimes  usefully  em- 
ployed in  stage  dancing;  attitudes  are 
necessarily  employed  by  painters,  sculp- 
tors, dancing  masters,  and  other  artists. 
Posture  is  said  of  the  whole  body;  tho 
rest,  of  particular  limbs  or  parts.  Atti- 
tude and  posture  are  figuratively  applied 
to  other  objects  besides  the  body : 
armies  assume  a menacing  attitude  ; in 
a critical  posture  of  affairs,  extraordinary 
skill  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

Cicero  concludes  fill  celebrated  book  * de  Oratore* 
with  tome  precept*  for  pronunciation  and  action , 
without  which  put  he  affirm*  that  the  best  orator  in 
the  world  can  never  lucceed.  Hughe*. 

Our  best  actor*  ate  somewhat  at  a loss  to  support 
themw-tvi's  with  proper  gesture,  a*  they  move  from 
aujr  co  ividerable  distance  to  the  front  of  the  stage. 

Stickle* 

Neither  the  indices  of  onr  Jaws,  nor  the  represen- 
tative* of  tho  people,  would  be  much  affected  by  la* 
boured  gesticulation,  or  believe  any  man  the  more, 
because  be  rolled  bis  ejes,  or  puffed  his  cheeks. 

Jommoh. 

Kal*rh'*od  In  a short  time  found  by  experience, 
that  her  superiority  contain!  only  in  the  celerity  of 
her  course,  and  the  change  of  her  poeture.  Johns©*. 

When  I entered  his  room,  he  was  sitting  In  a con- 
templative posture,  with  his  ey*s  fixed  npon  tho 
ground;  after  lie  had  coutinued  in  his  rererie  near* 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  rose  up  and  seemed  by  bis 
guturet  hi  take  leave  of  some  invisible  guest. 

Hawkmvortr. 

Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  copy  the  mien 
and  attitude t of  truth.  * Johnson. 

ACTION,  AGENCY,  OPERATION. 

ACTION,  v.  To  act. 

AGENCY.  V-  To  act. 

OPERATION,  in  Lutin  operatio,  from 
opera  labour  and  opus  need,  signifies  the 
work  that  is  needful. 

Action  is  the  effect,  agency  the  cause. 
Action  is  inherent  in  the  subject:  agency 
is  something  exterior  ; it  is,  in  fact,  put- 
ting a thing  into  action  ; in  this  manner 
tho  whole  world  is  in  action  through  tho 
agency  of  the  Divine  Being.  Operation 
is  a:tiou  for  a specific  end,  and  according 
to  a rule;  as  the  operation  of  nature  in 
the  article  of  vegetation. 

Il  I*  hotter  therefore  that  Ike  earth  should  movo 
about  !U  own  centre,  and  in^ke  those  .useful  vicU»t* 


• Iloubaud ; - Poster*,  uttHude.* 
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ludn  of  nlfU  and  day,  than  rapoae  alwaja  the  aam« 
altla  to  the  artlnn  of  tho  tan.  Bt.TLKY. 

A few  advance,  there  ate  la  the  following  paper, 
tending  to  aawtt  the  aaperlntmdeace  and  ogee  re  of 
Providence  In  the  natural  world.  Woonwino. 

The  tree  wbnee  eperef  fort  hringa 
Knowledge  of  good  and  111,  alma  thou  to  taate. 

Micro  a. 

ACTIVE,  DILIGENT,  INDUSTRIOUS, 
ASSIDUOUS,  LABORIOUS. 

ACTIVE,  from  the  verb  to  net,  im- 
plies a propensity  to  act,  to  he  doing, 
something  without  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  ohject. 

DILIGENT,  in  French  diligent,  Latin 
diligent,  participle  of  diligo,  to  choose  or 
like,  implies  an  attachment  to  an  object, 
ami  consequent  attention  to  it. 

INDUSTRIOUS,  in  French  indut- 
trieux,  Latin  industrius,  is  probably 
changed  from  endostruut,  that  is  endo  or 
intro  within,  and  i truo  to  build,  make, 
or  do,  signifying  an  inward  or  thorough 
inclination  to  be  engaged  in  some  serious 
work. 

ASSIDUOUS,  in  French  atsidu,  in 
Latin  assiduus,  is  compounded  of  as  or 
ad,  and  siduus  from  sedeo  to  sit,  signify- 
ing to  sit  close  to  a thing. 

LABORIOUS,  in  French  labor  ieux, 
Latin  laboriosus,  from  labor,  implies  be- 
longing to  labour,  or  the  inclination  to 
labour. 

We  are  active  if  we  are  only  ready  to 
exert  our  powers,  whether  to  any  end  or 
not.  We  are  diligent  when  we  are  active 
for  some  specific  end.  We  are  industry 
out  when  no  time  is  left  unemployed  in 
some  serious  pursuit.  We  are  assiduous 
if  we  do  not  leave  a thing  Until  it  is 
finished.  We  are  laborious  when  the 
bodily  or  mental  powers  are  regularly 
employed  in  some  bard  labour. 

A man  may  be  uctive  without  being  di- 
ligent, since  he  may  employ  himself  in 
what  is  of  no  importance;  hut  he  can 
scarcely  be  diligent  without  being  active, 
since  diligence  supposes  some  degree  of 
activity  in  one's  application  to  n useful 
object.  A man  may  be  diligent  without 
being  industrious,  lor  he  may  diligently 
employ  himself  alxiut  a particular  favourite 
ohject  without  employing  himself  con- 
stantly in  the  same  way  ; and  he  may  be 
industrious  without  being  diligent,  since 
diligence  implies  a free  exercise  of  the 
mental  as  well  as  corporeal  powers,  but 
industry  applies  principally  to  manual 
labour.  Activity  and  diligence  are  there- 
fore commonly  the  property  of  lively  or 


strong  minds,  but  industry  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  moderate  talents.  A man 
may  be  diligent  without  being  assiduous  ; 
but  he  cannot  be  assiduous  without  being 
diligent,  for  assiduity  is  a sort  of  persever- 
ing diligence.  A man  may  be  industri- 
ous, without  being  laborious,  but  not  rare 
versa ; for  laboriosanets  is  a severer  kind 
of  industry. 

The  active  man  is  never  easy  without 
an  employment ; the  diligent  tnan  is  con- 
tented with  the  employment  he  has ; the 
industrious  man  goes  from  one  employ- 
ment to  the  other;  the  assiduous  man 
seeks  to  attain  the  end  of  his  employment; 
the  laborious  man  spares  no  paius  or  la- 
bour in  following  his  employment. 

Activity  is  of  great  importance  for  those 
who  have  the  management  of  public  con- 
cerns : diligence  iu  business  contributes 
greatly  to  success : industry  is  of  great 
value  in  obtaining  a livelihood:  without 
assiduity  no  advances  can  be  made  in 
science  or  literature ; and  without  labo- 
rious exertions,  considerable  attainment* 
are  not  to  be  expected  in  many  literary 
pursuits. 

Active  minds  set  on  foot  inquiries  to 
w hich  the  industrious,  by  assiduous  ap- 
plication, and  diligent  if  not  laborious  re- 
search, often  afford  satisfactory  answers. 

ProTliteac*  baa  made  the  human  tout  an  active 
being.  Johsm>r. 

A constant  and  unfailing  obedience  ii  above  tb« 
reach  of  terrestrial  diligence.  Jouxsox. 

It  baa  been  observed  by  writer*  of  morality,  that  la 
order  to  quicken  human  iurluttrv,  Providence  ba*  *o 
contrived  that  our  daily  food  la  not  to  be  procured 
without  much  paio*  and  labour.  Addhon. 

If  erer  a cure  It  performed  on  a patient,  where 
quacks  are  concerned,  they  can  claim  no  areatcr 
•hare  in  it  than  Virgil's  lapis  in  the  curing  of  -Eneas  ; 
he  tried  Id*  skill,  was  very  euiidunut  about  theiround, 
and  indeed  was  the  only  visible*  means  that  relieved 
the  hero;  but  the  poet  assures  ns  it  was  the  particu- 
lar assistance  of  a deity  that  speeded  the  operation. 

PeaicL 

If  we  look  into  tbe  brute  creation,  we  find  all  its 
individuals  ravaged  in  a paioful  and  laborious  way 
of  life  to  procure  a necessary  subsistence  for  them- 
selves, Addisok. 

ACTIVE,  BRISK,  AGILE,  NIMBLE. 

ACTIVE,  v.  Active,  diligent. 

BRISK  hus  a common  origin  with  freth , 
winch  is  in  Saxon  fersh , Dutch  Jruch  or 
bertk , Danish  fri$k,fertk%  &c. 

AGILE,  in  Latin  ogilis,  comes  from 
the  same  verb  as  uctive,  signifying  a fit- 
ness, a reudmess  to  act  or  move. 

NIMBLE  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Saxon  nemen  to  take,  implying  a fitness 


ACTIVE. 


ACTOR. 


SI 


or  capacity  to  take  any  thing  by  a cele- 
rity of  movement. 

Activity  respects  one’s  transactions ; 
briskness,  one's  sports  : men  are  active  iu 
carrying  on  business ; children  are  brisk 
in  their  play.  Agility  refers  to  the  light 
and  easy  carriage  of  the  body  in  springing ; 
nimbleness  to  its  quick  and  gliding  move- 
ments in  running.  A rope  dancer  is  agile; 
a female  moves  nimbly. 

Activity  results  from  ardour  of  mind ; 
briskness  from  vivacity  of  feeling  : agility 
is  produced  by  corporeal  vigour,  and  ha- 
bitual strong  exertion;  nimbleness  results 
from  an  habitual  effort  to  move  lightly. 

There  a net  a more  jntafsl  action  of  the  mint! 
than  invention ; jrt  In  *lre»nn  tt  work,  with  that 
earn  anil  rrrlfr/fy,  that  we  are  aot  wntible  whan  tbn 
farnltj  it  employed.  A doi .or. 

I made  mj  next  application  to  a widow,  and  at- 
tacked her  mi  briskly  that  I tkoaght  myfeir  within  a 
fortnight  of  her.  Bidorll. 

When  the  Prince  touched  hi.  .tirrnp,  and  waa 
soia*  to  apeak,  the  othcer,  with  an  Incredible  afillty, 
threw  himself  on  the  earth  and  kiraed  hi.  feet. 

Srrau. 

O friend.,  I hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feed 

Hatting  thla  way.  Milton. 

ACTIVE,  BUSY,  OFFICIOUS. 

ACTIVE,®.  Active,  diligent. 

BUSY,  in  Saxon  gebygod,  from  bis- 
gian,  beschdjfligt,  from  beschufftigen  to 
occupy,  and  schaffen  to  make  or  do,  im- 
plies a propensity  to  be  occupied. 

OFFICIOUS,  in  French  officieur,  La- 
tin officiosut,  from  oficium  duty  or  service, 
signifies  a propensity  to  perform  some  ser- 
vice or  office. 

Active  respects  the  habit  or  disposition 
of  the  mind ; busy  and  officious,  either  the 
disposition  of  the  mind,  or  the  employ- 
ment of  the  moment : the  former  regards 
every  species  of  employment ; the  latter 
only  particular  kinds  of  employment.  An 
active  person  is  ever  ready  to  bo  employ- 
ed ; a person  is  busy,  when  he  is  actually 
employed  in  any  object ; he  is  officious, 
when  lie  is  employed  for  others. 

Active  is  always  taken  in  a good,  or  at 
least  an  indifferent  sense;  it  is  opposed 
to  lazy : busy,  ns  it  respects  occupation, 
is  mostly  in  a good  sense ; it  is  opposed 
to  being  at  leisure ; as  it  respects  dispo- 
sition, it  is  always  in  a bad  sense:  offici- 
ous is  never  taken  in  a good  sense;  it  im- 
plies being  busy  without  discretion.  To 
an  active  disposition,  nothing  is  more  irk- 
some than  inaction;  but  it  is  not  con- 
cerned to  inquire  into  the  utility  of  the 
petion.  It  is  better  for  a person  to  be 


busy  than  quite  unemployed  ; but  a busy 
person  will  employ  himself  about  the  con- 
cerns of  others,  when  he  has  none  of  his 
own  sufficiently  important  to  engage  his 
attention  : an  officious  person  is  as  unfor- 
tunate as  he  is  troublesome ; when  be 
strives  to  serve  he  has  tlie  misfortune  to 
annoy. 

The  poreuiti  of  the  active  part  or  mankind  are 
ehher  In  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  roadi  to  netith,  honour,  or  plea- 
■urea.  Addison. 

We  see  multitudes  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  at 
the  eipsose  of  wbdom  and  virise.  Johnson. 

The  air-pump,  the  barometer,  the  quadrant,  and 
the  like  inventions,  were  thrown  out  to  tho«e  bu*y 
spirits  (politicians),  as  tubs  and  barrels  are  to  a 
whale,  that  he  maj  let  the  ship  sail  or  Without  disturb- 
ance. Aosnoit. 

I was  forced  to  quit  my  first  torfgtngv  bj  reason  of 
an  officiant  landlady,  that  would  be  asking  me  every 
morning  bow  I bad  slept.  Addison. 

ACTOR,  AGRNT. 

These  terms  vary  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent senses  of  the  verb  from  which  they 
are  drawn. 

ACTOR  is  used  for  one  who  acts  a 
part,  or  who  represents  the  actions  and 
characters  of  others,  whether  reid  or 
feigned.  AGENT  is  said  of  those  who 
simply  act  for  or  in  the  stead  of  another. 

Actors  require  the  power  of  imitating 
actions;  agents  the  power  of  performing 
them.  Actors  serve  for  the  diversiou  of 
others ; agents  are  employed  for  the  be- 
nefit of  others. 

Of -II  the  patriarch*!  hhtorie*.  that  of  Joaeph  and 
his  brethren  is  the  most  remavkabte,  for  the  character* 
of  the  aclort , and  the  instructive  nature  of  tbc  events. 

Blair. 

1 expect  that  no  pagan  agent  •hall  be  introduced 
Into  tbv  poem,  or  any  Tact  related  which  a man  can- 
not give  credit  to  with  a good  conscience.  Addison. 

ACTOR,  PLAYER. 

Tue  ACTOR  and  PLAYER  both  per- 
form on  a stage ; but  the  former  is  said 
in  relation  t.  the  part  that  is  acted,  the 
latter  to  the  profession  that  is  followed. 
We  may  be  actors  occasionally  without 
being  players  professionally,  but  we  may 
be  players  without  deserving  the  name  of 
actors.  Those  who  personate  characters 
for  their  amusement  are  actors  but  not 
players : those  who  do  the  same  for  a 
livelihood  are  players  as  well  as  actors; 
hence  we  speak  of  a company  of  players, 
not  actors.  So  likewise  in  the  figurative 
sense,  whoever  acts  a part  real  or  fictiti- 
ous, that  is,  on  the  stage  of  life,  or  the 
stage  of  a theatre,  is  an  actor ; but  ho 
only  is  a player  who  performs  the  fictiti- 
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ous  part;  lienee  the  former  is  taken*  in 
a had  or  good  sense,  according  to  circum- 
stances; but  the  player  is  always  taken 
in  a less  favourable  sense,  from  the  artifi- 
ciality which  attaches  to  his  profession. 

Clcrro  it  known  to  have  been  tbe  Intimate  friend 
•f  Rose lut  the  actor . Hrciw*. 

Our  omtnrs  (»i;i  Cicero)  are  at  It  were  (hi  actors 
a!  trutfi  itself ; and  the  players  tlie  imitator*  of  truth. 

Hiohks. 

A11  tbe  world's  a stage. 

And  all  tbe  men  and  women  merely  players* 

SH.llUrEAAE* 

ACTUAL,  ilEAI.,  POSITIVE. 

ACTUAL,  in  French  actnel,  Latin  ac- 
tualis,  from  actio  a deed,  signifies  belong- 
ing to  the  thing  done. 

REAL,  in  French  reel,  Latin  realis , 
, from  ret,  signifies  belonging  to  the  thing  as 
it  is. 

POSITIVE,  in  French  positif,  Latin 
positions,  from  pono  to  place  or  fix,  signi- 
fies the  state  or  quality  of  being  fixed,  es- 
tablished. 

Wlint  is  actual  has  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence within  itself,  and  may  be  exposed  to 
the  eye  ; what  is  real  inay  be  satisfacto- 
rily proved  to  exist ; and  what  is  positive 
precludes  the  necessity  of  a proof,  vic- 
tual is  opposed  to  the  suppositions,  con- 
ceived or  reported ; real  to  the  feigned, 
imaginary;  positive  to  the  uncertain, 
doubtful. 

Whatever  is  the  condition  of  a thing 
for  the  time  being  is  the  actual  condition; 
sorrows  are  real  which  flow  from  a sub- 
stantial cause  ; proofs  are  positive  which 
leave  the  mind  in  no  uncertainty.  The 
actual  state  of  a nation  is  not  to  be  as- 
certained by  individual  instances  of  po- 
verty, or  the  reverse ; there  are  but  few, 
if  any,  real  objects  of  compassion  among 
common  beggars;  many  positive  facts 
have  been  related  of  the  deception  which 
they  have  practised,  liy  an  actual  sur- 
vey of  human  life,  we  are  alone  enabled 
to  form  just  opinions  of  mankind  ; it  is 
but  too  frequent  for  men  to  disguise  their 
real  sentiments,  although  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  obtain  positive  evidence  of 
their  insincerity. 

The  very  notion  of  unv  dur-lion  Vine  part  implies 
that  It  w»»  note  present ; for  the  Won  of  ht-btg  once 
pw-eut  i«  actually  included  in  the  Idea  of  It.  hriwg 
pan.  Aobook. 

We  mo?  and  do  convene  with  God  io  person  realty, 
and  to  aft  tbe  purpoic.of  firing  and  receiving,  though 
not  visibly.  So i t n . 

DiwsiinutaUcD  I.  taken  fora  maw’l  positively  pn>- 
fevrinp  himrrlf  to  be  what  be  h not.  South. 


TO  ACTUATE,  IMPEL,  INDUCE. 

ACTUATE,  from  the  Latio  actum  an 
action,  implies  to  call  into  action. 

IMPEL,  in  Latin  impcllo,  is  com- 
pounded of  in  towards,  and  pclto  to  drive, 
signifying  to  drive  towards  an  object. 

INDUCE,  in  Latin  induco,  is  com- 
pounded of  in  and  duco,  signifying  to  lead 
into  nn  object. 

One  is  actuated  by  motives,  impelled  by 
passions,  and  induced  by  reason  or  incli- 
nation. 

Whatever  actuates  is  the  result  of  re- 
flection ; it  is  a steady  ami  fixed  princi- 
ple: whatever  impels  is  momentary  mid 
vehement,  rind  often  precludes  reflection  : 
whatever  induces  is  not  vehement,  though 
often  momentary. 

We  seldom  repentof  the  thing  towhich 
we  are  actuated ; as  the  principle,  w he- 
ther  good  or  bad,  is  not  liable  to  change  : 
but  we  may  frequently  be  impelled  to 
measures  which  cause  serious  repentance: 
the  thing  to  which  we  are  induced  is  sel- 
dom of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for 
repentance. 

Revenge  actuates  men  to  commit  the 
most  horrid  deeds;  anger  impels  them  to 
the  most  imprudent  actions ; phlegmatic 
people  are  not  easily  induced  to  take  any- 
one measure  ill  preference  to  another. 

It  h c.Wf»r]  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  fhe  greeted 
unit  the  most  -hining  part*  ere  most  actuated  by 
ambition.  Aonisos. 

When  youth  impetCd  Mm,  led  when  lore  inspir’d. 
The  listening  nympha  bit  Doric  laya  admir’d. 

But  Ww.  Joses. 

tndurc-i  by  euclt  example.,  some  hate  taught 
That  bee.  have  porttuus  of  ethereal  thought.  Da,  dun. 

ACUTE,  KEEN,  SHREWD. 

ACUTE,  in  French  acute,  Latin  acutus, 
from  acus  a needle,  signifies  the  quality  of 
sharpness  and  pointedness  peculiar  to  a 
needle. 

KEEN,  in  Saxon  cene,  probably  comes 
from  suidan  to  cut;  signifying  the  quality 
of  being  able  to  cut. 

SHREWD,  probably  from  the  Teutonic 
heschrn/cn  to  enchant,  signifies  inspired 
or  endowed  with  a strong  portion  of  in- 
tuitive intellect. 

In  the  natural  sense,  a fitness  to  pierce 
is  predominant  in  tbe  word  acute;  and 
that  of  cutting,  or  a fitness  for  cutting,  in 
the  word  keen.  The  same  difference  is 
observable  in  fheir  figurative  acceptation. 

An  aCute understanding  is  quick  at  dis- 
covering truth  in  the  midst  of  falsehood ; 


* Vide  Girard  I “ Acteur,  comtdicn.” 
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it  6 164  itself  ob  s tingle  point  with  won. 
derful  celerity.  A keen  understanding 
cuts  or  removes  away  the  artificial  veil 
under  which  the  truth  lies  hidden  from 
the  view.  A shroud  understanding  is  ra- 
ther quick  at  discovering  new  truths,  than 
at  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood. 

Acuteness  is  requisite  in  speculative 
and  abstruse  discussions  ; keenness  in  pe- 
netrating characters  and  springs  of  uction; 
shrewdness  in  eliciting  remarks  and  new 
ideas.  The  acute  man  detects  errors,  and 
tiie  keen  man  falsehoods;  tiie  shrewd  man 
exposes  follies.  Arguments  may  be  acute, 
reproaches  keen,  and  replies  or  retorts 
shrewd.  A polemic,  or  a lawyer,  must  be 
acute,  a satirist  keen,  and  a wit  shrewd. 

Hi*  aeutena t was  moil  emloentlr  signalized  at 
the  masquerade,  where  be  dUcorered  bis  acquaint* 
a ore  through  their  disguises  with  such  wonderful  faci- 
Ifcj.  Joujison. 

The  village  tone*  and  festivities  of  Bacchus  gave  a 
scope  to  the  wildest  cxiravugaocies  of  inuromerj-  and 
grimace,  mixed  with  coarse  but  keen  raillery. 

CUNBKRLin. 

You  statesmen  axe  so  tkrtwd  in  forming  schemes! 

JSTFBCY. 

acute,  v.  Sharp. 
acuteness,  v.  Penetration. 
adage,  t’.  Jxiom. 
to  adapt,  v.  To  Jit. 

TO  ADD,  JOIN,  UNITB,  COALESCE. 

ADD,  in  Latin  u ddo,  compounded  of 
ad  and  do,  signifies  to  put  to  an  object. 

JOIN,  ia  French  joindre,  Latin  jungo, 
co.tqes  from  jugum  a yoke,  and  the  Creek 
Zsvftdio  yoke,  signifying  to  bring  into  close 
contact. 

UNITE,  in  Latin  undue,  participle  of 
unio,  from  unus  one,  implies  to  make  into 
one. 

COALESCE,  in  Latin  coalesce,  com- 
pounded of  co  or  con,  and  ulesco  for  cresco, 
signifies  to  grow  or  form  cue’s  self  toge- 
ther. 

We  add  by  affixing  a part  of  ono  thing 
to  another,  so  as  to  make  one  whole ; we 
join  by  attaching  one  whole  to  another, 
so  that  they  may  adhere  in  part ; we 
unite  by  putting  one  tiling  to  another,  so 
that  all  their  parts  may  adhere  to  each 
ether ; things  coalesce  by  coming  into  an 
entire  cohesion  of  till  their  parts. 

Adding  is  either  a corporeal  or  spiri- 
tual action ; joining  is  mostly  said  of  cor- 
poreal objects;  uniting  and  coalescing  of 
spiritual  objects.  We  add  a wing  to  a 
house  by  a mechanical  process,  or  we  add 
quantities  together  by  calculation  j we 


join  two  houses  together,  or  tiyo  armies, 
by  placing  them  on  the  same  spot ; peo- 
ple are  united  who  are  bound  to  each 
other  by  similarity  of  opinion  or  senti- 
ment: parties  coalesce  when  they  agree 
to  lay  aside  their  leading  distinctions  of 
opinion,  so  as  to  co-operate. 

Nothing  can  be  added  without  some 
agent  to  perform  the  act  of  adding;  but 
tilings  may  be  joined  by  casually  coming 
in  contact ; and  things  will  unite  of  them- 
selves which  have  an  aptitude  to  accord- 
ance ; coalition  is  that  species  of  union 
which  arises  mostly  from  external  agency. 
The  addition  of  quantities  produces  vast 
sums ; the  junction  of  streams  forms 
great  rivers  ; the  union  of  families  or 
states  constitutes  their  principal  strength  ; 
by  the  coalition  of  sounds,  diphthongs  are 
formed.  Bodies  are  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  other  bodies  ; people  are  some- 
times joined  in  matrimony  who  are  not 
united  in  affection;  no  two  things  can 
coalesce,  between  which  there  is  on  essen- 
tial difference,  or  the  slightest  discord- 
ance. 

Addition  is  opposed  to  subtraction; 
junction  and  union,  to  division;  coalition, 
to  distinction. 

New,  best  of  Staff,  since  yon  propose  to  fend 
Such  bounteous  presents  to  your  Trojnn  friend. 

Add  yrt  n (treater  at  our  joint  request. 

One  which  he  values  more  Ilian  all  the  rest; 

die  blot  die  fair  Lavlaia  for  hla  bride.  Dnvoi:*. 

The  severs!  (treat  bodies  which  compose  the  solar 
system  are  kept  from  joSntnc  tofrther  at  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  hy  the  rectilinear  motions  the  Author 
of  oature  has  impressed  on  racb  of  them.  BsaxxLrv. 

Two  Englishmen  tneetinf  at  Rome  or  Constanti- 
nople soon  ran  into  familiarity.  And  In  Chinn  or 
Japan,  Europeans  would  think  their  beinf  so  a soffl- 
dent  reason  for  their  unltUif  la  particular  converse. 

, Bspsslst. 

The  Danes  had  been  established  dariuf  a loafer 
period  In  England  than  In  Fiance;  and  though  the 
similarity  nf  their  original  language  to  that  of  the 
Saxons  iuv|ted  them  tu  a more  early  coalition  with 
the  natives,  they  had  found  as  yet  so  little  example  of 
civilised  manners  among  Use  English,  that  they  re. 
taioed  alt  their  ancient  ferocity.  Hi  sir. 

TO  ADDICT,  DEVOTE,  APPLY. 

ADDICT,  in  Latin  addtciut,  participle 
of  addico,  compounded  of  ad  and  dico, 
signifies  to  speak  or  declare  in  favour  of 
a thing,  to  exert  one's  self  in  its  favour. 

DEVOTE,  in  Latin  devotus,  participle 
of  devaveo,  signifies  to  vow  or  make  reso- 
lutions fur  a tiling. 

AlTLY,  in  French  appliqutr,  Latin 
applico,  is  compounded  of  op  or  ad,  and 
plico,  signifying  to  kuit  or  join  one’s  self 
to  a thing. 
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To  addict  is  to  indulge  one’s  self  in  any 
particular  practice  ; to  devote  is  to  direct 
ohe's  powers  and  means  to  any  particular 
pursuit ; to  apply  is  to  employ  one’s  time 
nr  attention  about  any  object.  Men  are 
addicted  to  vices : they  devote  their  ta- 
lents to  the  acquirement  of  any  art  or 
science:  they  apply  their  minds  to  the 
investigation  of  a subject. 

Children  begin  early  to  addict  them- 
selves to  lying  when  they  have  any  thing 
to  conceal.  People  who  are  devoted  to 
their  appetites  are  burdensome  to  them- 
selves, and  to  all  with  whom  they  are 
connected.  Whoever  applies  his  mind  to 
the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  the 
works  of  creation,  will  feel  himself  im- 
pressed with  sublime  and  reverential  ideas 
of  the  Creator. 

We  are  addicted  to  a thing  from  an  ir- 
resistible passion  or  propensity  : we  are 
devoted  to  a thing  from  a strong  but  set- 
tled attachment  to  it:  we  apply  to  a 
thing  from  a sense  of  its  utility.  We  ad- 
dict ourselves  to  study  by  yielding  to  our 
passion  for  it : we  devote  ourselves  to  the 
service  of  our  king  and  country  by  em- 
ploying all  our  powers  to  their  benefit : 
we  apply  to  business  by  giving  it  all  the 
time  and  attention  that  it  requires. 

Addict  is  seldomer  used  in  a good  than 
in  a bad  sense ; devote  is  mostly  employ- 
ed in  a good  sense ; apply  in  an  indiffe- 
rent sense. 

Ai  the  pleasure*  of  lururj  arc  very  expensive,  they 
pot  those  who  ale  addicted  to  thrm  upon  raising 
fresh  supplies  ot  money  by  all  the  methods  of  rapael- 
oumes*  and  corruption.  Addisoic. 

Persons  who  bars  derated  themselves  to  God  are 
veeerahle  to  all  who  fear  him.  Bkujuxv. 

Tally  hut  ubuerved  that  a lamb  no  aoooer  falls 
from  Ha  mother,  but  Immediately,  and  of  Ha  owe  ac- 
cord, H applies  Htelf  to  the  teat.  Aooisoti. 

addition,  v.  Increase. 

TO  ADDRESS,  V.  To  dCCOSt. 

TO  ADDRKSS,  APPLY. 

ADDRESS  is  compounded  of  ad  and 
drat,  in  Spanish  dcrtcar,  Latin  direxi, 
preterite  of  dirigo  lo  direct,  signifying  to 
direct  one’s  self  to  an  object. 

APPLY,  r.  To  addict. 

An  address  is  immediately  directed 
from  one  party  to  the  other,  either  per- 
sonally  or  by  writing;  an  application  may 
be  made  through  the  medium  of  a third 
person.  An  address  may  be  made  tor  an 
indifferent  purpose  or  without  any  ex- 
press object ; but  an  application  is  always 
occasioned  by  some  serious  circumstance. 

We  address  those  to  whom  we  speak  or 


write ; but  we  apply  to  those  to  whom 
we  wish  to  communicate  some  ohject  of 
personal  interest  An  address  therefore 
inay  be  made  without  an  application ; 
and  an  application  may  be  made  by  means 
of  an  address. 

It  is  a privilege  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, that  the  subject  may  address  the 
monarch,  and  apply  for  a redress  of  griev- 
ances. We  cannot  pass  through  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  without  being 
continually  addressed  by  beggars,  who  ap- 
ply for  the  relief  of  artificial  more  than 
of  real  wants.  Men  in  power  are  always 
exposed  to  be  publicly  addressed  by  per- 
sons who  wish  to  obtrude  their  opinions 
upon  them,  and  to  have  perpetual  appli- 
cations from  those  who  solicit  favours. 

An  address  may  be  rude  or  civil,  an 
application  may  bo’  frequent  or  urgent.  It 
is  impertinent  to  address  any  one  with 
whom  we  arc  not  acquainted,  unless  we 
have  any  reason  for  making  an  applica- 
tion to  them. 

Many  are  the  Inconvenience*  which  happen  from 
the  Iwproper  manner  of  odder**,  In  common  vpeech, 
between  penooa  of  the  tamo  or  dlfevent  quality. 

Stkelx. 

Thna  alt  the  word*  of  lord.hip,  honour,  and  grace, 
are  only  repetition*  to  a maa  that  the  Slag  baa  or- 
dered him  to  be  called  ro,  but  no  evidence*  that  then, 
it  any  thing  in  hiwtelf  that  would  give  the  naaa,  who 
applies  to  him,  those  Idea*  without  the  creatlou  of 
hit  master.  Steels. 

ADDRESS,  SPEECH,  HARANGUE, 
ORATION. 

ADDRESS,  v.  To  address. 

SPEECH,  from  speak,  signifies  the 
thing  spoken. 

HARANGUE,  probably  comes  from 
ara  an  altar,  where  harangues  used  to 
be  delivered. 

ORATION,  from  the  Latin  oro  to  beg 
or  entreat,  signifies  that  which  is  said  by 
way  of  entreaty. 

AH  these  terms  denote  a set  form  of 
words  directed  or  supposed  to  he  directed 
to  some  person : an  address  in  this  sense 
is  always  written,  hut  the  rest  are  really 
spoken  or  supposed  to  he  so ; a speech 
is  in  general  that  which  is  addressed  in  a 
formal  manner  to  one  person  or  more ; an 
harangue  is  a noisy  tumultuous  speech  ad- 
dressed to  many ; an  oration  is  u solemn 
speech  for  any  purpose. 

Addresses  are  frequently  sent  up  to  the 
throne  by  public  bodies.  Speeches  in 
Parliament,  like  harangues  at  elections, 
are  often  little  better  than  the  crude  ef- 
fusions of  party  spirit.  The  orations  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  which  havo 
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l»ecn  so  justly  admired,  received  a polish 
from  the  correcting  hand  of  their  authors, 
before  they  were  communicated  to  the 
public. 

Addresses  of  thanks  are  occasionally 
presented  to  persons  in  high  stations  by 
those  who  are  anxious  to  express  a sense 
of  their  merits.  It  is  customary  for  the 
King  to  deliver  speeches  to  both  houses  of 
parliament  at  their  opening.  In  all  po- 
pular governments  there  is  a set  of  per- 
sons who  have  a trick  of  making  ha- 
rangues to  the  populace,  in  order  to 
render  them  dissatisfied  with  those  iu 
power.  Funeral  orations  are  commonly 
apoken  over  the  gruve. 

Wbw  Lotli  of  France  1ml  le*t  the  battle  of  Fon- 
•rooy,  the  addresses  to  him  at  that  time  were  foil  of 
h«  fortitude.  I Ho  ml*. 

Ererjr  circumstance  In  their  speeches  and  actions 

with  justice  and  delicacy  adapted  to  (be  person* 
who  apeak  and  act.  Addison  or  Miltok. 

There  h scarcely  a city  In  Great  Britain  but  ha* 
•ne  of  this  tribe  who  take*  It  into  bU  protection,  and 
oo  the  market  days  harangues  the  good  people  of  the 
place  with  aphorism*  and  recipes. 

Prarcb  on  Qi  Acs*. 

How  cold  and  onaffectlng  the  best  oration  In  the 
workl  would  he  without  the  proper  ornament*  of 
wotce  and  gesture,  there  are  two  rt-markable  instance* 
4n  the  case  of  Llgarlus  and  that  of  Milo.  Swirr. 

address,  v.  Dexterity, 
address,  v . Direction, 

TO  ADDUCE,  ALLEDOB,  ASSIGN, 
ADVANCE. 

ADDUCE,  in  Latin  adduce,  compound- 
ed of  ad  and  duco  to  lead,  signifies  to  bring 
forwards,  or  for  a thing. 

ALLEDGF.,  in  French  alleguer,  in 
Latin  allege,  compounded  of  at  or  ad  and 
tege,  in  Greek  Xtyui  to  speak,  signifies  to 
speak  for  a thing. 

ASSIGN,  in  French  assigner,  Latin  at- 
tigno,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  signo 
to  sign  or  mark  out,  signifies  to  set  apart 
for  a purpose. 

ADVANCE  comes  from  the  Latin  ad- 
venio,  compounded  of  ad  and  venio  to 
■come,  or  enuse  to  come,  signifying  to 
bring  forward  a thing. 

An  argument  is  adduced ; a fact  or  a 
charge  is  ailed ged ; a reason  is  assigned ; 
a position  or  an  opinion  is  advanced. 
What  is  adduced  tends  to  corroborate  or 
invalidate;  what  is altedged  tends  to  cri- 
minate or  exculpate;  what  is  assigned 
tends  to  justify;  what  is  advanced  tends 
to  explain  and  illustrate.  Whoever  dis- 
cusses disputed  points  must  have  argu- 
ments to  adduce  iu  favour  of  his  priuci. 


pies : censures  should  not  be  passed 
where  nothing  improper  can  be  altedged  .* 
a conduct  is  absurd  for  which  no  reason 
can  be  assigned:  those  who  advance 
what  they  cannot  maintain  expose  their 
ignorance  as  much  as  their  folly. 

The  reasoner  addresses  facts  in  proof  of 
what  lie  has  advanced.  The  accuser  al- 
ledges circumstances  in  support  of  his 
charge.  The  philosophical  investigator 
assigns  causes  for  particular  phenomena. 

\Ve  may  controvert  what  is  adduced  or 
advunccd;  we  may  deny  what  is  ailed  ged, 
and  question  what  is  assigned. 

I hare  Mid  that  Oku*  adduct s neither  oral  ntf 
written  authority  against  Christ’*  miracle*. 

CVKBfatJlKSb 

The  criminal  altedged  In  his  defence,  tint  whaf 
he  had  done  was  to  raise  mirth,  and  to  avoid  cere- 
tnonj.  Addison. 

If  we  consider  what  providential  reasons  may  he 
assigned  for  llwso  three  particulars,  we  shall  find 
that  the  numbers  of  the  Jews,  tbHr  dispersion  and 
adherence  to  their  religion,  have  furnished  every  sgr, 
and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the  strongest  ttf* 
gurnent*  for  the  Christian  faith.  Addisom, 

I have  heard  of  one  that,  having  advanced  some 
erroneous  doctrine*  of  philosophy,  refused  to  see  the 
experiments  by  which  they  weie  confuted. 

Jobkson. 

adequate,  v.  Proportionate. 

TO  ADHERE,  ATTACH. 

ADHERE,  from  the  French  adherer, 
Latin  adhareo,  is  compounded  of  ad  and 
hitreo  to  stick  close  to. 

ATTACH,  in  French  attacker,  is  com- 
unded  of  at  or  ad  and  lack  or  touch, 
th  which  come  from  the  Latin  tango  to 
touch,  signifying  to  come  so  near  as  to 
touch. 

A thing  is  adherent  by  the  union  which 
nature  produces ; it  is  attached  by  arbi- 
trary ties  which  keep  it  close  to  another 
thing.  Glutiuous  bodies  arc  apt  to  ad- 
here to  every  thing  they  touch  : a smaller 
building  is  sometimes  attached  to  alarger 
by  a passage,  or  some  other  mode  of  com- 
munication. 

What  adheres  to  a thing  is  closely 
joined  to  its  outward  surface ; but  whut  is 
attached  may  be  fastened  to  it  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a third  body.  There  is  au 
universal  adhesion  in  all  the  particles  of 
matter  one  to  another : the  sails  of  a ves- 
sel ure  attached  to  a must  by  means  of 
ropes. 

Iu  a figurative  sense  the  analogy  is  kept 
up  in  the  use  of  these  two  words.  Ad- 
herence is  a mode  of  conduct;  attach- 
ment a state  ol  feeling.  We  adhere  to 
opinions  which  we  are  determined  not  to 
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ADJACENT, 


ADMIT, 


renounce;  wo  are  attached  to  opinions 
for  which  our  feelings  are  strongly  pre- 
possessed. It  is  the  character  o!  obsti- 
nacy to  adhere  to  a line  of  conduct  after 
it  is  proved  to  be  injurious:  some  per- 
sons arc  not  to  be  attached  by  the  ordi- 
nary ties  of  relationship  or  friendship. 

The  firm  lui/trrfKCf  <f  the  Jew*  to  tin-far  religion  it 
bo  lew  remarkable  than  their  numbers  and  (taper* 
•fon.  Adoisok. 

The  pUj  which  till*  pathetic  prologue  was  offocA- 
rif  to  wit  a couieJj,  in  which  Labcriut  took  the  cha- 
racter of  a slave.  Ccwbehlanik 

The  conqueror  weemt  to  bate  been  fullj  apprized 
of  the  htrcDf^tli  which  the  new  government  might  de- 
rive from  a clergy  more  ctuweljr  attached  to  hlmwtf. 

TrawHiTT. 

adhere,  v.  To  stick. 
adherence,  v.  Adhesion. 
adherent,  v.  Follower. 

adhesion,  adherence. 

Tiilse  terms  are  both  derived  from  the 
verb  adhere,  one  espressing  the  proper  or 
figurative  sense,  and  the  other  the  moral 
sense  or  acceptation. 

There  is  a power  of  adhesion  in  nil  glu- 
tinous bodies;  a disposition  for  adherence 
in  steady  minds. 

We  aoCer  equal  pain  from  the  pertinacious  adhe- 
Aion  of  unwelcome  image*,  a*  from  the  cvani’vcrnce 
of  tho*e  which  are  pleasing  and  uteful.  Johnson. 

ShakspeMte**  adheremcr  to  general  nature  hat  ex- 
poved  him  to  the  ceovurv  of  critickv,  who  form  their 
judgements  upon  narrower  principle*.  Johnson, 

ADJACENT,  ADJOINING,  CONTI- 
, GUO  US. 

ADJACENT,  in  Latin  adjiciens,  par- 
ticiple of  adjicio,  is  compounded  of  ad  and 
jucio  to  lie  near. 

ADJOINING,  ns  the  words  imply,  sig- 
nifies being  joined  together. 

CONTIGUOUS,  in  French  contigu, 
Latin  contiguus,  comes  from  con  l in  go  or 
con  and  tango,  signifying  to  touch  close. 

What  is  adjacent  may  be  separated  al- 
together by  the  intervention  of  some  third 
object ; what  is  adjoining  must  touch  ill 
some  part;  and  what  is  contiguous  must 
be  fitted  to  touch  entirely  on  one  side. 
Lands  are  adjacent  to  a house  or  a town  ; 
fields  are  adjoining  to  each  other;  and 
houses  contiguous  to  each  other. 

Th,*T  Sit.  turn  h.ntinpt  up  for  .olunltrr,  at  York, 
anil  Itic  town,  adjacent;  but  no  Sort,  wftl  IM. 

Guktiiu. 

*,  he  happen,  «o  h**e  no  "Ulr  ail  join  log  equal 
<0  hi,  own,  his  ..pprowUoM  etc  ottea  borne  without 


We  nrriwd  at  the  utmost  konodarict  of  a wood 
which  lay  contiguous  to  a plain. 

adjective,  v.  Epithet. 
adjoining,  v.  Adjacent. 
to  adjourn,  v.  To  prorogue. 

TO  ADJUST,  V.  To  JU. 
to  administer,  v.  To  minister. 
administration,  u.  Government. 
admiration,  v.  IVomler. 
to  admire,  v.  To  wonder. 
admission,  v.  Admittance. 

TO  ADMIT,*  receive. 

ADMIT,  in  French  admeltre,  Latin  ad- 
mitto,  compounded  of  ad  and  mitto,  sig- 
nifies to  send  or  suffer  to  pass  into. 

RECEIVE,  in  French  recevoir,  Latin 
recipio,  com|K>unded  of  re  and  capio,  sig- 
nifies  to  take  back  or  Ui  one’s  sclt. 

To  admit  is  a general  term,  the  sense 
of  which  depends  upon  w hat  follows  ; to 
receive  has  a complete  sense  in  itself:  we 
cannot  speak  of  admitting,  without  asso- 
ciating with  it  an  idea  of  the  object  to 
which  one  is  admitted;  hut  receive  in- 
cludes no  relative  idea  of  the  receiver  or 
the  received. 

Admitting  is  an  act  of  relative  import ; 
receiving  is  always  a positive  mea- 
sure: a person  may  be  admitted  into  a 
house,  who  is  not  prevented  from  enter- 
ing ; he  is  received  only  by  the  actual  con- 
sent of  some  individual. 

We  may  be  admitted  in  various  capa- 
cities; we  are  received  only  as  guests, 
frieuds,  or  inmates.  Persons  are  admitted 
to  the  tables,  and  into  the  familiarity  or 
confidence  of  other* ; they  are  hospitably 
received  by  those  who  wish  to  be  their 
entertainers. 

W'e  admit  willingly  or  reluctantly ; we 
receive  politely  or  rudely.  Foreign  am- 
bassadors are  admitted  to  an  audience, 
and  received  at  court.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  cot  to  admit  any  one  into  our 
society,  who  may  not  be  agreeable  and 
suitable  companions;  but  still  more  neces- 
sary not  to  receive  anyone  ioto  our  bouses 
whose  character  may  reflect  disgrace  ou 
ourselves. 

Wlioever  is  admitted  as  a member  of 
auy  community  should  consider  himself 
as  bound  to  conform  to  its  regulations : 
whoever  is  received  into  the  service  of 


another  should  study  to  make  hiiusell  va- 
• Girard ; “ Aoettre,  tecctolr.* 
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lued  and  esteemed.  A winning  address, 
and  agreeable  manners,  gain  a person  ad- 
mittance into  the  geoteelest  circles  : the 
talent  for  affording  amusement  procures  a 
person  a good  reception  among  the  mass 
of  mankind. 

Tile  Tjri.o  train,  admitted  to  the  fr.it, 

Approach,  and  on  the  painted  cooche.  reW.  Prtdsk. 
He  atar'd  and  roll'd  hi,  banrard  eyes  around; 

Then  a. id.  * Alaal  nhat  earth  rrmatof,  wkai  aea 
It  open  to  receive  anhappy  me  »’  Damna. 

Someohat  h rare  dealfo'd  by  fraud  or  force; 

Trait  nor  their  praraou,  nor  admit  the  borar. 

Dsnn. 

The  Ihlo* leav'd  arbule  baiet-grafta  receiver, 

Aad  planer  hage  applca  bear,  that  bore  but  learea. 

Dinn. 

TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  PERMIT,  SUR- 
FER, TOLERATE. 

ADMIT,  v.  To  admit,  receive. 

ALLOW,  in  French  atlouer,  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  at  or  ad 
and  loner,  in  German  lobe n,  old  German 
laubzun,  low  German  laven,  Swedish 
lofwa,  Danish  lave,  Ike.  Latin  taut  praise, 
laudure  to  praise,  signifies  to  give  consent 
to  a thing. 

PERMIT,  in  French  perrni'ttre,  Latin 
permitto,  is  compounded  of  per  through 
or  away,  and  milto  to  send  or  let  go,  sig- 
nifying to  let  it  go  its  way. 

SUFFER,  in  French  touffrir,  Latin 
suffero,  is  compounded  of  tub  and  fero, 
signifying  to  bear  with. 

TOLERATE,  in  Latin  toleratus,  parti- 
ciple of  tokro,  from  the  Greek  r\au  to 
sustain,  signifying  also  to  bear  or  bear 
with. 

The  actions  denoted  by  the  first  three 
are  more  or  less  voluntary ; those  of  the 
last  two  are  involuntary;  admit  is  less 
voluntary  than  allow  ; and  that  than  per- 
mit. W e admit  what  we  profess  not  to 
know,  or  seek  not  to  prevent;  we  allow 
what  we  know,  and  tacitly  consent  to ; 
we  permit  what  we  authorise  by  a formal 
Consent;  we  suffer  and  tolerate  what  we 
object  to,  but  do  not  think  proper  to  pre- 
vent. We  admit  of  things  from  inadvert- 
ence, or  the  want  of  inclination  to  pre- 
sent them ; we  allow  of  tilings  from  easi- 
ness of  temper,  or  the  want  of  resolution 
to  oppose  them  ; wc  permit  things  from 
a desire  'to  oblige  or  a dislike  to  refuse; 
we  suffer  things  for  want  of  ability  to  re- 
move them ; we  tolerate  things  from  mo- 
tives of  discretion. 

Whst  is  admitted,  allowed,  suffered,  or 
tolerated,  has  already  been  done;  what  is 
permitted  » desired  to  be  done.  To  ad- 


mit, suffer,  and  tolerate,  are  said  of  what 
ought  to  be  avoided ; allow  and  permit  of 
things  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Suffer 
is  employed,  mostly  with  regard  to  pri- 
vate individuals ; tolerate  with  respect  to 
the  civil  power.  It  is  dangerous  to  admit 
of  familiarities  from  persons  in  a subor- 
dinate station,  as  they  are  apt  to  dege- 
nerate into  impertinent  freedoms,  which 
though  not  allowable  cannot  lie  so  con- 
veniently resented : in  this  case  we  are 
often  led  to  permit  what  we  might  other- 
wise prohibit:  it  is  a great  mark  of  weak- 
ness and  blindness  In  parents  to  suffer 
that  in  their  children  which  they  con- 
demn in  ■'others : opinions,  however  ab- 
surd, in  matters  of  religion,  roust  be  tole- 
rated by  the  civil  authority,  rather  ihaa 
violate  the  liberty  of  conscience. 

A well  regulated  society  will  be  careful 
not  to  admit  any  deviation  from  good  or- 
der, which  may  afterwards  become  inju- 
rious as  a practice  : it  frequently  happens 
that  what  has  been  allowed  from  indiscre- 
tion is  afterwards  claimed  as  a right : no 
earthly  power  can  permit  that  which  is 
prohibited  by  the  divine  law : when 
abuses  are  suffered  to  creep  in,  and  to 
take  deep  toot  in  any  established  institu- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  bring  about  a reform 
without  endangering  the  esisteace  of  the 
whole;  when  abuses  therefore  are  not 
very  grievous,  it  is  wiser  to  tolerate  them 
than  run  the  risk  of  producing  a greater 
evil. 

Both  House*  declared  that  they  could  admit  of 
no  treaty  with  the  king,  till  he  took  down  his  stand- 
ard and  recalled  kin  proclamations  tu  which  the  Far* 

I lament  hup  posed  themselves  to  be  declared  tratton. » 

Him. 

Plutarch  aayt  very  finely,  that  a man  should  nafc 
allow  himself  to  hate  even  his  enemies.  Aoncsov. 
Permit  our  ships  a shelter  on  jour  shores. 

Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  aud  oiys; 

That  If  oar  prince  be  safe,  we  may  renew 

Our  destin'd  course,  and  Italy  pursue.  DstWx. 

No  man  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health,  who  b entjr 
not  tick,  without  be  fee)  within  himself  a lightsome 
and  invigorating  principle,  which  will  not  tutf'er  him 
to  remain  Idle.  Rfectatoiu 

No  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  In  an  habitual  hu- 
mour, whim,  or  particularity  of  behaviour,  by  any 
who  do  not  waft  upon  him  for  bread.  SrniLE. 

TO  ADMI1,  ALLOW,  GRANT.  . 

. ADMI  T,  v.  Tv  admit,  receive. 

ALLOW,  v.  To  udmit,  allow. 

We  udmit  the  truth  of  a position;  al- 
low the  propriety  of  a remnik;  grant 
what  is  desired.  Some  men  win  nut  rea- 
dily admit  the  possibility  of  overcoming 
bad  habits : it  is  ungenerous  not  to  allot) 
that  some  credit  is  due  to  those  who  effect 
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any  reformation  in  themselves:  it  is  ne- 
cessary, before  any  argument  can  be  com- 
menced, that  something  should  be  taken 
for  granted  on  both  sides. 

Though  the  fa  HI  Witty  or  man’*  nuon,  and  the 
*arrowne»  of  his  knowledge,  are  v*tj  litwrallj  con- 
fessed, yet  the  conduct  of  those  who  to  willingly  ad- 
mit the  wraknew  of  human  nature  teem*  to  discover 
that  tbit  acknowledgement  ft  not  sincere.  Johnson. 

The  zealots  la  atheism  are  perpetually  teasing  their 
friends  to  come  oter  to  them,  although  they  all^w 
•bat  neither  of  them  shall  get  any  thing  by  the  bar- 
gain. Addison. 

I take  It  at  the  tame  time  for  granted  that  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  soul  it  sufflcieotly  established  bj 
other  arguments.  Steele. 

ADMITTANCE,  ACCESS. 

ADMITTANCE  marks  the  act  or  li- 
berty of  admitting  (v.  To  admit,  re- 
ceive). 

ACCESS,  from  accedo  to  approach  or 
come  up  to,  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of 
approaching. 

W e get  admittance  into  a place  or  a so- 
ciety ; we  have  access  to  a person. 

Admittance  may  be  open  or  excluded ; 
access  may  be  free  or  difficult. 

We  have  admittance  when  we  enter;  we 
have  access  to  him  whom  we  address. 

There  can  be  no  access  where  there  is 
no  admittance;  but  there  may  be  admit- 
tance without  access. 

Servants  or  officers  may  grant  us  ad- 
mittance into  the  palaces  of  princes ; bat 
the  latter  only  can  allow  ns  access  to  their 
persons. 

As  m y plnmrn  arc  simsft  .bolls  con  ft  ml  to 
CHoae  or  the  .if in,  I take  H for  a peculiar  happiness 
lbs!  I base  always  had  aa  easy  aud  familiar  admit- 
tones  to  lb*  fair  sex.  Stkklk. 

Co  not  be  surprised,  most  lioly  father,  at  aotiog, 
instead  of  a coxcomb  to  Uugb  at,  your  old  frieod  who 
baa  taken  this  way  of  access  to  admonish  you  of 
jour  own  folly.  Smi*. 

ADMITTANCE,  ADMISSION. 

These  words  differ  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent acceptations  of  the  primitive  from 
■which  they  are  both  derived ; the  former 
being  taken  in  the  proper  sense  or  fami- 
liar style,  and  the  latter  in  the  figurative 
sense  or  in  the  grave  style. 

The  A DMITI'ANC  E to  public  pi  aces  of 
entertainment  is  on  particular  occasions 
difficult.  The  ADMISSION  of  irregula- 
rities, however  trifling  in  the  commence- 
ment, is  mostly  attended  with  serious  con- 
sequences. 

Assurance  Bears  filled  to  jet  admittance  into  tbe 
bouses  of  the  frsat.  Moons. 

Tbe  gospel  has  then  only  a free  admission  into  tire 
assent  of  the  uaderstaodinp,  when  it  bring?  a pus* 
port  from  a otluly  disposed  will.  Bolts. 


TO  ADMONISH,  ADVISE. 
ADMONISH,  in  Latin  admoneo,  is 
compounded  of  the  intensive  ad  and  moneo 
to  advise,  signifying  to  put  seriously  in 
mind. 

ADVISE  is  compounded  of  the  Latin 
ad  and  visas,  participle  of  video  to  see, 
signifying  to  male  to  see  or  to  show. 

Admonish  mostly  regards  the  past ; ad- 
vice respects  the  future.  We  admonish  a 

Eerson  on  the  errors  he  has  committed, 
y representing  to  him  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  his  offence ; we  advise  a 
erson  as  to  his  future  conduct,  by  giving 
im  rules  and  instructions.  Those  who 
are  most  liable  to  transgress  require  to  be 
admonished ; those  who  are  most  inexpe- 
rienced require  to  be  advised.  Admoni- 
tion serves  to  put  people  on  their  guard 
against  evil;  advice  to  direct  them  in  the 
choice  of  good. 

The  preseat  writing  i.  oaly  to  admonish  tbe 
world  that  they  shall  Dot  dad  me  aa  Idle  but  a busy 
spectator.  Strata. 

My  worthy  frieod,  the  clerryman,  told  us,  that  be 
woodered  any  order  of  person,  should  think  tbrmselvcw 
too  considerable  to  be  advised.  Aooison, 

ADMONITION,  WARNING,  CAUTION. 
ADMONITION,  v.  To  admonish. 
WARNING,  in  Saxon  scamicn,  Ger- 
man teamen  probably  from  w'ahren,  to 
perceive,  signifies  making  to  see. 

CAUTION,  from  cavco  to  beware,  sig- 
nifies the  making  beware. 

A guarding  against  evil  is  common  to 
these  terms ; but  admonition  expresses 
mure  than  warning,  and  that  more  than 
Caution. 

An  admonition  respects  the  moral  con- 
duct ; it  comprehends  reasoning  and  re- 
monstrance : warning  and  casdion  respect 
the  personal  interest  or  safety  ; the 
former  comprehends  a strong  forcible  re- 
presentation of  the  evil  to  be  dreaded ; 
tbe  latter  a simple  apprisal  of  a future 
contingency.  Admonition  may  therefore 
frequently  comprehend  warning ; and 
warning  may  comprehend  caution,  though 
not  vice  versa.  We  admonish  a person 
against  the  commission  of  any  offence ; 
we  warn  him  against  danger ; we  caution 
him  against  any  misfortune. 

Admonitions  and  learnings  are  given  by 
those  who  are  superior  in  age  and  station, 
cautions  by  any  who  arc  previously  in 
possession  of  information.  Pareuts  give 
admonitions ; ministers  of  the  gospel  give 
warnings  ; indifferent  persons  give  Cau- 
tions. It  is  necessary  to  admonish  those 
who  have  once  offended  to  abstain  from  a 
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similar  offence ; it  is  necessary  to  warn 
those  of  the  consequences  of  sin  who 
seem  determined  to  persevere  in  a wicked 
course ; it  is  necessary  to  caution  those 
aguinst  any  false  step  who  are  going  in  a 
strange  path. 

Admoniliont  are  given  by  persons  only; 
warning!  and  cautions  are  given  by  tilings. 
The  young  ure  admonished  by  the  old ; 
the  death  of  friends  or  relatives  serve  as 
a warning  to  the  survivors ; the  unfortu- 
nate accidents  of  the  careless  serve  as  a 
caution  to  others  to  avoid  the  like  error. 
Admonitions  should  be  given  with  mild- 
ness and  gravity;  warnings  with  impres- 
sive force  and  warmth ; cautions  with 
clearness  and  precision.  The  young  re- 
quire frequent  admonitions  ; the  ignorant 
and  self-deluded  solemn  warnings;  the 
inexperienced  timely  cautions. 

Admonitions  ought  to  be  listened  to 
with  sorrowful  attention;  warnings  should 
make  a deep  and  lasting  impression  ; 
cautions  should  be  borne  in  mind : but 
admonitions  are  too  often  rejected,  warn- 
ings despised,  and  cautions  slighted. 

At  Um  tame  time  that  I am  talking  of  the  crueltj 
of  orbing  people't  fault*  with  severity,  1 cannot  but 
bewail  tome  which  men  are  gnilty  of  for  want  of  ad- 
monition. St*kle. 

Not  e’en  Philander  had  bet  poke  hit  thread. 

Nor  had  be  cauie— a warning  wai  denied.  Yot  ho. 
Yoa  caution'd  me  afaiiut  their  charms. 

Bat  never  gave  me  equal  aiiaa; 

Yoor  letaoat  foand  the  weakest  part. 

Aim’d  at  the  bead,  bat  reach'd  the  heart.  Swrrr. 

TO  ADORE,  WORSHIP. 

ADORE,  in  French  adorer,  Latin 
adoro,  that  is  ad  and  uro  to  pray  to. 

WORSHIP,  in  Saxon  wcorthscype,  is 
contracted  from  worlhship,  implying  either 
the  object  that  is  worth,  or  the  worth 
itself;  whence  it  has  been  employed  to 
designate  the  action  of  doing  suitable 
homage  to  the  object  which  lias  worth, 
and,  by  a just  distinction,  of  paying  hom- 
age to  our  Maker  by  religious  rites. 

Adoration  is  the  service  of  the  heart  to- 
wards a Superior  Being,  in  which  we  ac- 
knowledge our  dependence  and  obedience, 
by  petition  and  thanksgiving : worship 
consists  in  the  outward  form  of  showing 
reverence  to  some  supposed  superior 
being.  Adoration  can  with  propriety  be 
paid  only  to  the  one  true  God  ; but  wor- 
ship is  offered  by  heathens  to  stocks  and 
stones. 

We  may  adore  our  Maker  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  whenever  the  heart  is 
lifted  up  towards  him ; but  we  worship 
bira  only  at  stated  times,  and  according 


to  certain  rules.  Outward  signs  are  but 
secondary  in  the  act  of  adoration  ; and  ia 
divine  worship  there  is  often  nothing  ex- 
isting but  the  outward  form.  We  seldom 
adore  without  worshipping;  but  we  too 
frequently  worship  without  adoring. 

XUnaiuler  vayt,  that  * Gad,  the  lord  ud  Father 
ot  aiolhtnga,  b alone  worths  of  oar  humble  adora- 
tion, being  at  once  the  maker  and  giver  of  nil  Mean- 
ings. * Cvnnnu.axo. 

By  renaon  man  n Godhead  can  dleeefu. 

Bat  how  be  aboald  be  i carohipp'd  cannot  team. 

Daman. 

TO  ADORE,  REVERENCE,  VENE- 
RATE, REVERE. 

ADORE,  v.  To  adore,  worship. 

REVERENCE,  in  Latin  nverentia 
reverence  or  awe,  implies  to  show  reve- 
rence, from  re Tx  rtor  to  stand  in  awe  of. 

VENERATE,  in  Latin  veneratus,  par-  * 
ticiple  of  veneror,  probably  from  ventre 
beauty,  signifying  to  bold  in  very  high 
esteem  for  its  superior  qualities. 

REVERE  is  another  form  of  the  same 
verb. 

Adoration  has  been  before  considered 
only  in  relation  to  our  Maker;  it  is  here 
employed  in  an  improper  and  extended 
application  to  express  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner  the  devotion  of  the  mind 
towards  sensible  objects. 

Reverence  is  equally  engendered  by  the 
contemplation  of  superiority,  whether 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  our  Creator, 
or  of  any  earthly  being,  ns  our  pa- 
rent. It  differs,  however,  from  ado ra- 
tion, in  as  much  as  it  has  a mixture  of 
fear  arising  from  the  consciousness  of 
weakness  and  dependence,  or  of  obliga- 
tion for  favours  received. 

To  revere  and  venerate  are  applied  only 
to  humau  beings,  and  that  not  so  much 
from  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  them, 
as  from  their  characters  mid  endowments; 
on  whicli  account  these  two  latter  terms 
are  applicable  to  inanimate  as  well  as 
animate  objects. 

Adoration  in  this  cate,  as  iu  the  former, 
requires  no  external  form  of  expression ; 
it  is  not  properly  to  be  expressed  but  by 
the  devotion  of  the  individual  to  the  ser- 
vice of  him  whom  he  adores  : reverencing 
our  Maker  is  altogether  an  inward  feel-’ 
ing ; but  reverencing  our  parents  includes 
in  it  an  outward  expression  of  our  senti- 
ments by  our  deportment  towards  them  : 
revering  and  venerating  are  confined  to 
the  breast  of  the  individual,  but  they 
may  sometimes  display  themselves  in 
suitable  acts  of  homage. 
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Good  princes  we  frequently  adored  by 
• their  subjects  : it  is  apart  of  the  .Chris- 
tian character  to  raxrrnce  our  spiritual 
pastors  and  masters,  as  welt  as  all  tem- 
poral authorities:  we  ought  to  venerate 
all  truly  good  men  while  living,  and  to 
revere  their  memories  when  they  are  dead. 

u Thfre  t«  no  end  of  kl§  p-oatnm.*  TWmoit 
exalted  creature  lie  tia«  made  if  onlj  capable  of 
mdtrinf  It ; none  but  himaelf  can  comprehend  it. 

Addiiom. 

The  war  protracted,  and  the  nlt^e  delaj’d. 

Were  due  to  llector’f  and  this  bero'a  hand. 

Both  brave  alike  and  equal  In  command; 

iEaeaf,  not  inferior  In  the  field, 

la  plow  reference  to  tb«  podi  excdl’d.  Daman. 

It  feeiDf  to  me  remarkable  that  drath  incrawv 
onr  veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenaatrt  oar 
hatred  of  the  bad.  Johnsox. 

And  had  not  men  the  hoary  brad  rererV, 

And  boja  paid  rcvrrence  when  a man  appear’d. 

Both  mu&t  Lave  died,  though  richer  tkint  they  wore. 
And  saw  more  Leapt  of  acorna  la  their  store. 

Caere*. 

TO  ADORK,  DECORATE,  EMBEL- 
LISH. 

ADORN,  in  Larin  adorno,  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  ad  and 
onto,  in  Greek  upaun  to  make  beautiful, 
signifying  to  dispose  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament. 

DECORATE,  in  Latin  decoratut,  par- 
ticiple of  decaro,  from  dccorus  becoming, 
signifies  to  make  becoming. 

EMBELLISH,  in  French  embeltir,  is 
compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  cm 
or  in  and  bellir  or  bel,  in  Jjitiii  bellus 
handsome,  signifying  to  make  handsome. 

We  adorn  by  giving  the  best  external 
appearance  to  a thing ; we  decorate  by 
annexing  something  to  improve  its  ap- 
pearance ; we  embellish  by  giving  a finish- 
ing stroke  to  a thing  that  is  well  executed. 
Females  adorn  their  persons  by  the  choice 
and  disposal  of  their  dress:  a head  dress 
is  decorated  wilh  flowers,  or  a room  with 
paintings : fine  writing  is  embellished  by 
suitable  flourishes. 

Adorn  and  embellish  are  figuratively 
employed ; decorate  only  in  the  proper 
sense.  The  mind  is  adorned  by  particu- 
lar virtues  which  are  implanted  in  it : a 
narrative  is  embellished  bv  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  striking  incidents. 

a.  vioi.  the  Ireev,  aa  tripe.  the  vloet  adorn. 

Dwskv. 

A tern  year,  ifu rwarda  ( 1 75 1 ) by  the  death  of  Ida 
ruber.  Lord  Lytlietoo  Inherited  t baromt’,  till., 
with  a Urge  rente,  which  though  perhapv  he  did  not 
augment,  he  oat  c ireful  to  adorn  by  a home  of 
Sfreat  elegance,  aad  by  much  attention  to  the  deco- 
ration at hb  path.  Joukiom. 


t •halt  here  prevent  my  reader  with  t letter  from 

a projector,  concern lup  a new  office  which  be  think, 
may  very  much  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of 
the  dly.  Annttoa. 

adroit,  v.  Clever. 

TO  ADULATE,  PLATTER,  COMPLI- 
MENT. 

ADULATE,  in  Latin  adulaiUs,  parti- 
ciple of  adtilor,  is  changed  from  adoleo  to 
otter  incense. 

FLATTER,  in  French  flatter,  comes 
from  the  Latin  flatus,  wind  or  air,  signi- 
fying to  say  what  is  airy  and  unsubstan- 
tial. 

COMPLIMENT  comes  from  comply, 
and  the  Latin  complaeeo  to  please  greatly. 

We  adulate  by  discovering  in  our  ac- 
tions an  entire  subserviency ; we  flatter 
simply  by  words  expressive  of  an  unusual 
admiration  ; we  compliment  by  fair  lan- 
guage or  respectful  civilities.  An  adula- 
tory address  is  couched  in  terms  of  feign- 
ed devotion  to  the  object : a fluttering 
address  is  filled  with  the  fictitious  perfec- 
tions of  th*  object : a complimentary  ad- 
dress is  suited  to  the  station  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  occasion  which  gives  rise 
to  it.  Courtiers  are  guilty  of  adulation; 
lovers  are  addicted  to  flattery  ; people  of 
fashion  indulge  themselves  in  a prolusion 
of  compliments. 

Adulation  can  never  be  practised  with- 
out falsehood ; its  means  are  hypocrisy 
and  lying,  its  end  private  interest : flat- 
tery always  exceeds  the  truth ; it  is  ex- 
travagant praise  dictated  by  an  over- 
weaning  partiality,  or,  what  is  more  fre- 
quent, by  a disingenuous  temper:  com- 
pliments are  not  incompatible  with  sin- 
cerity, unless  they  are  dictated  from  a 
mere  compliance  to  the  prescribed  rules 
of  politeness  or  the  momentary  desire  of 
pleasing.  Adulation  may  be  fulsome, 
flattery  gross,  compliments  unmeaning. 
Adulation  inspires  a person  with  an  im- 
moderate conceit  of  bis  own  importance; 
Jluttery  makes  him  in  love  with  himself ; 
compliments  make  him  in  good  humour 
with  himself. 

Th*  very  He  aid  exemafse  adulation  of  lb.  venal, 
toon  convinced  Tiberial  that  the  Roman  vpliit  had 
suffered.  total  change  uud.rAugiivtaa.  Ccmbulaiip. 

Yon  toay  hevure  a woman  lovea  a mav  when  vlie 
on-  hb  exprevaioaa,  lelb  hb  vtorlea,  or  imitate  !,;« 
manner.  Thu  gives  n secret  deliaht ; for  Imitation 
Iv  a kind  of  art  lea*  Jteittery,  and  mightily  favour*  IKe 
principle  of  Btrlflove.  Set  ctatoi. 

t have  known  a hero  complimented  upon  the 
decent  majoafy  and  slate  he  assumed  after  victory. 

Poe*. 
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advantage. 


ADVANTAGE, 

to  AO  vanck,  v.  To  adduce. 

TO  ADVANCE,  PROCEED. 

ADVANCE,  iu  French  «r oncer,  from 
the  Latin  advenio,  signifies  to  come  near 
or  toward. 

PROCEED,  in  Latin  procedo,  signifies 
to  go  forward. 

To  advance  is  to  go  towards  some 
poiut ; to  -proceed  is  to  go  onward  in  a 
certain  course.  The  same  distinction  is 
preserved  between  them  in  their  figura- 
tive acceptation.  A person  advances  in 
the  world,  who  succeeds  in  his  transac- 
tions and  raises  himself  in  society ; he 
proceeds  in  his  business,  when  he  carries 
it  on  os  he  has  done  before. 

We  advance  by  proceeding,  and  we  pro- 
ceed in  order  to  'advance.  Some  people 
pass  their  lives  in  the  same  situation 
without  advancing;  some  are  always 
doing  without  proceeding.  Those  who 
make  considerable  progress  in  learning 
Stand  the  fairest  chance  of  being  advanced 
to  dignity  and  honour. 

VC  h woatlt-rful  to  oburvo  by  what  a gradual  pro* 
grew  the  world  of  life  art  ranee*  through  a prodiglont 
variety  of  * pec  i tit,  before  a creature  U formed  that  la 
complete  la  all  Its  *en«e«t.  Addi-on. 

IT  the  »e*!e  of  being  rfwa  by  vuch  a regular  pro- 
grea*  to  high  a*  man,  we  may  by  a parity  of  rraton 
aoppote  that  ft  atill  proceeds  gradually  through 
those  hefogv  which  are  of  a superior  nature  to  him. 

Addison. 

to  advance,  v.  To  encourage. 
advance,  v.  Progress. 

advancement,  v.  Progress. 
advantage,  benefit,  utility, 

SERVICE. 

ADVANTAGE,  in  French  avantagr, 
probably  comes  from  the  Latin  adventum, 
pnrticipic  of  advrnio,  compounded  of  ad 
and  wnto  to  come  to,  signifying  to  come 
to  any  one  according  to  his  desire,  or 
agreeable  to  his  purpose. 

BENEFIT,  in  Freftch  birnfuit,  Latin 
benefactum,  compounded  of  bene  well, 
a nd  factum  done,  signifies  done  or  made 
to  one's  wishes. 

U1TLITY,  in  French  utilitl,  Latin 
utditas,  and  ulitis  useful,  from  utor  to  use, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to  be 
used. 

SERVICE,  in  French  service,  Latin 
ttrvUum,  from  sercio  to  serve,  signifies 
the  quality  of  serving  one's  purpose. 

Advantage  respects  external  or  extrin- 
sic circumstances  of  profit,  honour,  aud 
convenience;  benefit  respects  the  consc- 
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quences  of  actions  and  events}  utility 
and  service  respect  the  good  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  Use  of  any  object.  Utility 
implies  the  intrinsic  good  quality  which 
renders  a thing  fit  for  use ; service  the 
actual  state  of  a thing  which  may  fit  it  for 
immediate  use  : a thing  has  its  utility  and 
is  made  of  service. 

A Urge  house  has  its  advantages : suit- 
able exercise  is  attended  with  benefit : 
sun-dials  have  their  utility  in  ascertaining 
the  hour  precisely  by  the  sun ; and  may 
be  made  serviceable  at  times  in  lieu  of 
watches.  Things  are  sold  to  advantage  ; 
persons  ride  or  walk  for  the  benefit  of 
their  health ; they  purchase  articles  for 
their  utility,  and  retain  them  when  they 
are  found  serviceable. 

A good  education  has  always  it!  ad, 
vantages,  although  every  one  cannot  de- 
rive the  same  benefit  from  the  cultivation 
of  his  talents,  as  all  have  not  the  happy 
art  of  employing  their  acquirements  to 
the  right  objects  : riches  are  of  no  utility 
unless  rightly  employed  : and  edge  cools 
are  of  no  service  which  are  not  properly 
sharpened.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to 
young  people  to  form  good  connexions  on 
their  entrance  into  life : it  is  no  less  bene- 
ficial to  their  morals  to  be  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  aged  and  experienced,  from 
whom  they  may  draw  many  useful  direc- 
tions for  their  future  conduct,  and  many 
serviceable  hints  by  way  of  admonition. 

It  i.  the  great  acirontacr  of  striding  nation,  that 
there  n t,  very  few  fn  It  no  null  nnit  heavy,  who  nay  not 
be  placet!  In  stations  u t life,  which  may  give  them  so 
opportunity  of  making  their  fortunes.  Addison. 

lor  the  benefit  of  the  gentle  trader,  I will  show 
what  to  tarn  over  unread,  sod  what  to  peruse. 

Smuts. 

If  Ibe  gibbet  does  not  produce  virtue,  tt  Is  yet  of 
loch  lncoulrstible  utility,  that  I believe  those grutle. 
men  would  be  very  unwilling  that  tt  should  he  vt- 
momd,  who  are  notwithstanding  so  rrsions  to  steel 
every  press t against  damnation.  H awibswoatu. 

His  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  eervtceabte  to  alt 
who  thluh  III  to  make  use  of  them.  Htislk  . 

advantage,  v:  Good. 

ADVANTAGE,  PROFIT. 

ADVANTAGE,  v.  Advantage,  benefit. 

PROFIT,  in  French  profile,Lutxn  prq- 
fectus,  participle  of  proficio,  compounded 
of  pro  and  jacio,  signifies  that  which 
makes  for  one's  good. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  of 
some  good  received  hy  a person.  Advan- 
tage is  general;  it  respects  every  thing 
which  can  contribute  to  the  wishes,  wants, 
and  comforts  of  life ; profit  in  its  proper 
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ADVERSE. 


ADVERSE. 


sense  is  specific}  it  regards  only  pecu- 
niary advantage.  Situations  hare  their 
.advantages  ; trade  has  its  profits. 

Whatever  we  estimate  as  an  advantage 
:i»  so  to  the  individual ; but  profits  are 
something  real:  the  former  is  a relative 
'term,  it  depends  on  the  sentiments  of 
the  .person  : what  is  an  advantage  to  one 
>may  'be  a disadvantage  to  another ; the 
latter  is  an  absolute  term  : profit  is  alike 
to  all  under  all  circumstances. 

Tor  be  III  all  hi.  ara’rouy  hatUn 

N’  advantage  finds  like  foods  and  chattels.  Brnn. 

He  does  the  other  of  a counsellor,  a judge,  an  era* 
'Color,  and  a friend,  to  all  his  acquaintance,  without 
.the  profit.  which  allend  sach  offices.  Stbkls. 

advbnturb,  v.  Event. 
adventurous,  v.  Enterprizing. 
- adventurous,  v.  Foolhardy. 
adversary,  v.  Enemy. 

ADVERSE,  contrary,  opposite. 

ADVERSE,  in  French  adverse,  Latin 
ni versus,  participle  of  adverto,  compound- 
ed of  ad  and  verto,  signifies  turning  to- 
wards or  against. 

CONTRARY,  in  French  contruire, 
Latin  contrarius,  comes  front  contra 
against. 

OPPOSITE,  in  Latin  oppositus,  par- 
ticiple of  oppono,  is  compounded  of  ob 
■and  pono,  signifying  placed  in  the  way. 

Adverse  respects  the  feelings  and  inte- 
rests of  persons  ; contrary  regards  tlieir 
flans  and  purposes;  opposite  relates  to 
the  situation  and  nature  of  things.  For- 
tune is  adverse  ; an  event  turns  out  con- 
trary to  what  was  expected  ; sentiments 
are  opposite  to  each  other.  An  adverse 
•wind  comes  across  our  wishes ; a contrary 
•wind  lies  in  an  opposite  direction ; con- 
trary winds  are  mostly  adverse  to  some 
-one  who  is  crossing  the  ocean ; adverse 
winds  need  not  always  be  directly  con- 
trary. 

Circumstances  are  sometimes  so  n<f- 
sxrse  as  to  baffle  the  best  concerted  plans. 
Facts  often  prove  directly  contrary  to  the 
representations  given  of  them.  People 
with  opposite  characters  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  act  together  with  pleasure  to 
either  party.  Adverse  events  interrupt 
the  peace  of  mind ; contrary  accounts  in- 
validate the  testimony  of  the  narration; 
opposite  principles  interrupt  the  harmony 
of  society. 

The  periodical  wind,  which  were  then  let  la  were 
distinctly  advent  10  the  course  which  Pixatro  pro- 
posed ta  steer.  Kosnario*. 


At  I should  ha  loth  ta  offer  none  hot  Instance*  a t 
the  abate  of  prosperity,  I am  happy  to  rccollecUoff 
one  very  singular  example  of  the  contrary  tort. 

CcwaaaLtav. 

And  at  iftpeon,  when  with  hett*n  be  ttrote. 

Stood  opporUe  la  arm  (o  mighty  Jure.  Davotw. 

ADVERSE,  INIMICAL,  HOSTILE, 
REPUGNANT. 

ADVERSE,  v.  Adverse. 

INIMICAL,  from  the  Latin  inimicus 
an  enemy,  signifies  belonging  to  an  enemy. 

HOSTILE,  in  Latin  hostdis,  from  host  is 
an  enemy,  signifies  the  same. 

REPUGNANT,  in  Latin  rcpugnnns , 
from  repugno,  nr  re  and  pug  no  to  fight 
against,  signifies  warring  with. 

Adverse  may  be  applied  to  either  per- 
sons or  things ; inimical  and  hostile,  to 
persons  or  things  personal ; repugnant  to 
things  only:  a person  is  adverse  or  a 
thing  is  adverse  to  an  object ; a person, 
or  what  is  personal,  is  either  inimical  or 
hostile  to  an  object ; one  thing  is  repug- 
nant to  another.  We  are  adverse  to  a 
proposition ; or  circumstances  are  adverse 
to  our  advancement.  Partisans  are  ini- 
mical  to  the  proceedings  of  government, 
and  hostile  to  the  possessors  of  power. 
Slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  mild  temper 
of  Christianity. 

Adverse  expresses  simple  dissent  or  op- 
position ; inimical  either  an  acrimonious 
spirit  or  a tendency  to  injure;  hostile  a de- 
termined resistance;  repugnant  a direct 
relation  of  variance.  Those  who  are  ad- 
verse to  any  undertaking  will  not  be  likely 
to  use  the  endeavours  which  are  essential 
to  ensure  its  success.  Those  who  dis- 
sent from  the  establishment,  ore  inimical 
to  its  forms,  its  discipline,  or  its  doctrine: 
many  of  them  are  so  hostile  to  it  as  to  aim 
at  its  subversion.  The  restraints  which 
it  imposes  on  the  wandering  and  licen- 
tious imagination  is  repugnant  to  the 
temper  of  their  minds. 

Sickness  is  adverse  to  the  improve- 
ment of  youth.  The  dissensions  in  the 
Christian  world  are  inimical  to  the  inte- 
rests of  religion,  and  tend  to  produce 
manv  hostile  measures.  Democracy  is 
inimical  to  good  order,  the  fomentor  of 
hostile  parties,  and  repugnant  to  every 
•ound  principle  of  civil  society. 

Only  two  aoldicra  were  killed  on  the  «lde  of  Cortea, 
and  two  oftcen  with  fifteen  privates)  of  the  advene 
faction.  Koukmtsox. 

God  hath  riiowo  hitnvlf  to  be  favourable  to  virtue, 
nod  inimical  to  vice  and  guilt.  Blais, 

Then  with  a purple  veil  Involve  your  eyw, 

Lest  hasitu  facet  blast  the  f verifier , Dxydkh. 


ADVERSITY. 


ADVICE. 
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Th*  exorUtut  jurisdiction  of  the  (Scotch)  «clf-  Most  men,  who  nra  nt  length  delivered  from  sny 
slsitlcal  courts  were  rounded  on  maxims  repugnant  pent  distress,  Indeed,  tnd  that  they  are  so  by  ways 
to  justice.  iUssuTsos.  they  neter  thought  of.  South. 


ADVERSE,  AVERSE. 

ADVERSE  (o.  Adverse),  signifying 
turned  against  or  Over  against,  denotes 
simply  opposition  of  situation.  AVERSE, 
from  a and  versus,  signifying  turned  from 
or  away  from,  denotes  tin  active  removal 
or  separation  from.  Adverse  is  therefore 
as  applicable  to  inanimate  as  to  animate 
objects,  averse  only  to  animate  objects. 
When  applied  to  conscious  agents  adverse 
refers  to  matters  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment, uverse  to  those  affecting.  We  are 
adverse  to  that  which  we  think  wrong ; 
we  are  averse  to  that  w hich  opposes  our 
inclinations,  our  habits,  or  our  interests. 
Sectarians  profess  to  be  adverse  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  establish- 
ment, but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  still 
more  averse  to  the  wholesome  restraints 
which  it  imposes  on  the  imagination. 

Before  you  vern  u tyrant  I won  yoor  friend,  and 
am  now  no  otherwise  yoor  enemy  than  every  Athe- 
nian must  be  who  U adverse  to  your  usurp  ilion. 

Cam  Mac  ixn. 

Men  relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly,  and  with 
reluctance.  They  are  averse  to  new  experiments, 
and  snoturn  upon  them  with  timidity.  Komhtsox. 

ADVERSITY,  DISTRESS. 

ADVERSITY,  *.  Adverse. 

DISTRESS,  from  the  Latin  distringo, 
compounded  of  dis  twice,  and  stringa  to 
bind,  signifies  that  which  binds  very  tight, 
or  brings  into  a great  strait. 

Adversity  respects  external  circum- 
stances ; distress  regards  either  external 
circumstances  or  inward  feelings.  Ad- 
versity is  opposed  to  prosperity ; distress 
to  ease. 

Adversity  is  a general  condition,  dis- 
tress a particular  state.  Distress  is  pro- 
rly  the  highest  degree  of  adversity. 
hen  a man’s  affairs  go  altogether  ad- 
verse to  his  wishes  nud  hopes,  when  acci- 
dents deprive  him  nf  his  possessions  or 
blast  Ins  prospects,  he  is  said  to  be  in 
adversity ; but  when  in  addition  to  this 
he  is  reduced  to  a state  of  want,  deprived 
of  friends  and  all  prospect  of  relief,  his 
situation  is  that  of  real  distress. 

Adversity  is  trying,  distress  is  over- 
whelming. Every  man  is  liable  to  adver- 
sity, although  few  are  reduced  to  distress 
but  by  their  own  fault. 

The  ether  extreme  which  these  considerations 
should  arm  the  heart  of  n man  against,  Is  utter  tie- 

I pendency  of  niiod  la  u time  of  pressing  adversitf. 

South. 


TO  ADVERTISE,  PUBLISH. 

ADVERTISE,  from  the  Latin  adverto, 
compounded  of  ad  and  verto  to  turn  to, 
signifies  to  turn  the  attention  to  a thing. 

PUBLISH,  in  Latin  publico,  that  is, 
facert  publicum,  signifies  to  make  public. 

Advertise  denotes  the  means,  and  pub- 
lish the  end.  To  advertise  is  to  direct  the 
public  attention  to  any  event,  by  means 
of  a printed  circular;  publish  is  to  make 
known  either  by  oral  or  a printed  com- 
munication. 

We  publish  by  advertising,  but  we  do 
not  always  advertise  when  we  publish. 
Mercantile  and  civil  transactions  are  con- 
ducted by  means  of  advertisements.  Ex- 
traordinary circumstances  are  speedily 
published  m a neighbourhood  by  circulat- 
ing from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Every  nun  thst  advertises  his  own  eicelleuca- 
should  write  with  some  consciousness  of  a character 
which  dam  to  cull  the  attention  of  th<  public. 

Johxsoh- 

The  criticisms  which  I base  hitherto  published- 
have  hern  made  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover 
beauties  sod  eicellri.ce*  In  the  writers  of  my  own 
time,  thou  to  publish  soy  of  their  faults  nod  Imper- 
fections. ADPtsox. 

ADVICE,  COUNSEL,  INSTRUCTION. 

ADVICE,®.  To  admonish. 

COUNSEL,  in  French  conseil,  Latin 
consilium,  comes  from  consilio,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  ssslio  to  leap  together, 
signifying  to  run  or  act  in  accordance; 
and  in  an  extended  sense  implies  delibera- 
tion, or  the  thing  deliberated  upon,  deter- 
mined, and  prescribed. 

INSTRUCTION,  in  French  instruc- 
tion, Latin  instructio,  comes  from  in  and 
slruo  to  dispose  or  regulate,  signifying 
the  thing  laid  down. 

The  end  of  all  the  actions  implied  hy 
these  words  is  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  aud  all  of  them  include  (be 
accessory  idea  of  superiority,  either  of 
age,  station,  knowledge,  or  talent.  Ad- 
vice flows  from  superior  professional 
knowledge,  or  an  acquaintance  with 
things  in  general ; counsel  regards  supe- 
rior wisdom,  or  a superior  acquaintance 
with  moral  principles  and  practice ; in- 
struction respects  superior  local  know- 
ledge in  particular  transactions.  A me- 
dical man  gives  advice  to  his  patient ; a 
father  gives  counsel  to  his  children;  a 
counsellor  gives  advice  to  his  client  iu 
points  of  law ; he  receives  instruetiont 
from  him  in  matters  of  fact. 
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Affable. 


AFFECT. 


Advice  should  be  prudent  and  cautious} 
counsel,  sage  and  deliberative ; instructions 
clear  and  positive.  Advice  is  given  on 
all  the  concerns  of  life,  important,  or 
otherwise ; counsel  is  employed  for  grave 
and  weight;  matters ; instruction  is  used 
on  official  occasions.  Men  of  business 
are  best  able  to  give  advice  in  mercantile 
transactions.  In  nil  measures  that  in- 
volve our  future  happiness,  it  is  prudent 
to  take  tbe  counsel  of  those  who  are  more 
experienced  than  ourselves.  An  ambas- 
sador must  not  act  without  instructions 
from  his  court. 

A wise  king  will  not  act  without  the 
advice  of  his  ministers.  A considerate 
youth  will  not  take  any  serious  step  with- 
out the  counsel  of  his  better  informed 
friends.  All  diplomatic  persons  are 
guided  by  particular  instructions  in  carry- 
ing on  negotiations. 

Advice  and  counsel  are  often  given  un- 
asked and  undesired,  but  instructions  are 
always  required  fur  tbe  regulation  of  a 
person’s  conduct  in  an  official  capacity. 

In  what  manner  can  one  give  adrice  to  a youth 
In  the  pursuit  and  pomenlon  of  pleasure  ? Steels. 

Yoon*  persona  are  commonly  inclined  to  flight  the 
remarts  and  counsels  of  their  elder*.  Johnson. 

Some  convey  their  instruction*  to  tu  in  the  best 
chosen  words.  Addi»on. 

advick,  v.  Information. 
to  advisb,  v.  To  admonish. 
advocate,  v.  Defender. 
a.ra,  v.  Time. 

affable,  courteous. 

AFFABLE,  in  French  affable,  Latin 
affabiiis,  from  af  or  ad,  and  Jari  to  speak, 
Signifies  a readiness  to  speak  to  any  one. 

COURTEOUS,  ia  French  courtois, 
from  the  word  court,  signifies  after  the 
refined  manner  of  a court. 

We  are  affable  by  a mild  and  easy 
address  towards  all,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  who  have  occasion  to  speak  to 
ns : we  are  courteous  by  a refined  and  en- 
gaging air  to  our  equals  or  superiors  who 
address  themselves  to  us.  The  affable 
man  invites  to  inquiry,  and  is  ready  to 
gratify  curiosity : tbe  courteous  man  en- 
courages to  a communication  nf  our 
wants,  and  discovers  in  his  manners  a 
willingness  to  relieve  them.  Affability 
results  from  good  nature,  and  courteous- 
nest  from  fine  feeling.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  affable  without  familiarity,  and  courte- 
ous without  officiousness. 


After  t short  plow,  Asgsvtas  appetreit,  looking 
aroo.d  Sin  wHb  in  affable  coonlmoor. 

Whereat  the  Elfin  kolfbt  with  ipeeebe.  pent 
Hilo  first  saluted,  who,  well  a.  be  might. 

Him  fair  ralule.  again,  as  Nemeth  courteous  knight. 

Wnr. 

AFFAIR,  BUSINESS,  CONCERN. 

AFFAIR,  in  French  affaire,  is  com- 
pounded of  af  or  ad  and  faire,  in  Latin 
facto  to  make  or  do,  signifying  the  thing 
that  makes,  does,  or  takes  place  for  a 
person. 

BUSINESS,  from  busy  (®.  Active), 
signifies  the  thing  that  makes  or  interests 
a person,  or  with  which  he  is  busy  or 
occupied. 

CONCERN,  ia  French  concerner, 
Latin  concemo,  compounded  of  con  and 
cerno  to  look,  signifies  the  thing  looked 
at,  thought  of,  or  taken  part  in. 

An  affair  is  what  happens;  a business 
is  what  is  done  ; a concern  is  what  is  felt. 
Au  affair  is  general;  it  respects  one, 
many,  or  all  : every  business  and  concern 
is  an  affair,  though  not  rice  rersii.  Buss- 
nets  and  concern  are  personal ; business  is 
that  which  engages  the  attention  ; con- 
cern is  that  which  inlerests  the  feelings, 
prospects,  and  condition,  advantageously 
or  otherwise.  An  affair  is  interesting ; a 
business  is  serious ; a concern  momentous. 
The  usurpation  of  power  is  an  affair 
which  interests  a nation  ; the  adjusting  a 
difference  is  a business  most  suited  tQ  the 
ministers  of  religion  ; to  make  our  peace 
with  our  Maker  is  the  concern  of  every 
individual. 

Affairs  are  administered;  business  is 
transacted  ; concerns  are  managed.  The 
affairs  of  the  world  are  administered  by  a 
Divine  Providence.  Those  who  are  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  require  peculiar 
talents  to  fit  them  for  transacting  the 
eomplicated  business,  which  perpetually 
offers  itself.  Some  men  are  so  involved 
Ml  the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  to  forget 
the  concerns  of  the  next,  which  ought  to 
be  nearest  and  dearest  to  them. 

I remember  In  Tolly*#  eptatle,  In  the  KCWHllWll* 
tion  or  a mm  to  an  affair  which  had  no  manner  of 
relation  to  money,  it  it  raid,  you  may  trust  him,  for 
be  b a frugal  man.  Stbjclk, 

We  may  Indeed  «ij  that  our  part  doc*  not  tub  ua, 
and  that  we  could  perform  another  better;  but  tbit, 
•ay#  Epictetus,  h not  our  burine**.  Addi«ox. 

Tbe  wnse  of  other  men  ought  to  prevail  over  u» 
In  thine*  of  lew  consideration;  hot  not  lu  cmipwi* 
where  truth  and  honour  am  engaged.  Sttfil. 

TO  AFFECT,  CONCERN. 

AFFECT,  in  French  offecter,  Latin 
affectum,  participle  of  afficio,  compound- 
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AFFECT.  AFFECT. 


ed  of  ad  and  Jacio  to  do  or  act,  signifies 
to  act  upon. 

. CONCERN,  V.  Affair. 

Things  affect  us  which  produce  any 
change  in  our  outward  circumstances ; 
they  concern  us  if  only  connected  with 
our  circumstances  in  any  shape. 

. Whatever  affect i must  concern  ; but  all 
that  concerns  docs  not  affect.  The  price 
of  com  affects  the  interest  of  the  seller; 
and  therefore  it  concerns  him  to  keep  it 
up.  without  regard  to  the  public  good  or 
injury. 

Things  affect  either  persons  or  things  ; 
but  they  concern  persons  only.  Rain 
affects  the  hay  or  corn ; and  these  matters 
concern  every  one  more  or  less. 

Affect  and  concern  have  an  analogous 
meaning  likewise,  when  taken  for  the  in- 
fluence on  the  mind.  We  are  affected 
by  things  when  our  affections  only  are 
awakened  by  them : we  are  concerned 
when  our  understanding  aud  wishes  are 
engaged. 

We  may  be  affected  cither  with  joy  or 
sorrow  : we  are  concerned  only  in  a pain- 
ful manner.  People  of  tender  sensibility 
are  easily  affected:  irritable  people  are 
concerned  about  trifles.  It  is  natural  for 
every  one  to  be  affected  at  the  recital  of 
misfortunes  ; but  there  are  people  of  so 
cold  and  selfish  a character  as  not  to  be 
concerned  about  auy  thing  which  does  not 
immediately  effect  their  own  persons  or 
property, 

VY.  Me  that  ever,  dWfcrest  specie,  of  sen.fbt.: 

creature*  baa  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  aud  that 
eacli  of  them  a affected  with  tbe  beaut  lea  of  ll*  own 
ktod.  Addison. 

Wit  boot  concern  be  hears,  but  bears  from  far, 

.Of  ItfMlU,  and  descents,  mod  distant  war.  Duydkw. 

TO  AFFECT,  ASSUME. 

AFFECT,  in  this  sense,  derives  its 
origin  immediately  from  the  Latin  affeeto 
to  desire  after  eagerly,  signifying  to  aim 
at  or  aspire  after. 

ASSUME,  in  Latin  assume,  com- 
pounded of  as  or  ad  and  sumo  to  take,  sig- 
nifies to  take  to  one’s  self. 

Te  effect  is  to  use  forced  efforts  to  ap- 
pear to  have  ; to  assume  is  to  appropriate 
to  one's  sell’. 

One  affects  to  have  fine  feelings,  and 
assumes  great  importance. 

Affectation  springs  from  tbe  desire  of 
appearing  belter  than  we  really  are ; 
assumption  from  the  thinking  ourselves 
better  than  we  really  are.  We  affect  the 


virtues  which  we  have  not;  we  assume 
the  character  which  does  not  belong 
to  us. 

An  affected  person  is  always  thinking 
of  others ; an  assuming  person  thinks  only 
of  himself.  The  affected  man  strives  to 
gain  applause  by  appearing  to  be  what  he 
is  not ; the  ussuming  man  demands  respect 
upon  the  ground  of  what  he  supposes 
himself  to  be.  Hypocrisy  is  often  tbe 
companion  of  affeclution;  self-conceit 
always  that  of  assumption. 

To  affect  is  always  taken  in. a bad 
sense  ; hut  to  assume  may  be  sometimes 
on  indifferent  action  at  least,  if  not  justi- 
fiable. Men  always  affect  that  which  is 
admired  by  ot  tiers,  in  order  to  gain  their 
applause  ; but  they  sometimes  assume  a 
name  or  an  authority,  which  is  no  more 
than  their  just  right. 

In  conversation  the  medium  U neither  to  affect 
•lienee  or  eloquence.  Sterne. 

Laueh*  not  the  heart  when  plants  big  with  pride 
Anume  tbe  pompons  port,  tbe  martial  part  7 

CBUMMUa 

TO  AFFECT,*  PRETEND  TO, 

AFFECT,  v.  To  affect,  concern. 

PRETEND,  in  Latin  pretendo,  that 
is  pnt  and  tendo,  signifies  to  hold  or 
stretch  one  thing  before  another  by  way 
of  a blind. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  in 
the  had  sense  of  setting  forth  to  others 
what  is  not  real : we  affect  by  putting  on 
a false  air;  we  pretend  by  makings  false 
declaration.  Art  is  employed  in  affecting  ; 
assurance  and  self-complacency  in  pre- 
tending. A person  affects  not  to  near 
what  it  is  convenient  tor  him  not  to  an- 
swer ; he  pretends  to  have  forgotten  what 
it  is  convenient  for  him  not  to  recollect. 
One  affects  the  manners  of  a gentleman, 
ami  pretends  to  geDtility  of  birth.  Oue 
affect',  the  character  and  babiu  of  a scho- 
lar ; one  pretends  to  learning. 

To  affect  die  qualities  which  we  have 
not  spoils  those  which  we  have  ; to  pro- 
tend to  attainments  which  we  have  not 
made,  obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to 
falsehoods  in  order  to  escape  detection. 

Self  put  qff  affects  »Uh  too  much  art 

To  pat  oo  Woodward  la  each  mangled  part.  N 

Churchill. 

There  In  something  no  natively  great  and  good  in  a 
prnKva  that  la  truly  devout,  than  an  awkward  man 
may  at  well  pretend  to  be  genteel  as  au  hypocrite  to 
be  plois.  StkKLfc 

AFFECTING,  V.  Moving. 


e vide  Trmtm,  * To  aftet,  pwteud  to.' 


46  AFFECTIONATE. 

AFFECTION,  LOVE. 

AFFECTION,  from  the  verb  affect  ( v . 
To  affect),  denotes  the  state  ot  being 
Itindly  affected  towards  a person. 

LOVE,  in  low  German  Iceve,  high 
German  liebe,  front  the  English  lief,  low 
German  letf,  high  German  lieb  dear  or 
pleasing,  the  Latin  libet  it  is  pleasing, 
and  by  metathesis,  from  the  Greek  piAoc 
dear,  signifies  the  state  of  holding  a per- 
son dear. 

These  words  express  two  sentiments 
■of  the  heart  which  do  honour  to  human 
nature;  they  are  the  bonds  by  which 
mankind  are  knit  to  each  other.  Both 
imply  good  will : but  affection  is  a teuder 
sentiment  that  dwells  with  pleasure  on 
■the  object ; Urge  is  a tender  sentiment  ac- 
companied with  longing  for  the  object : 
we  cannot  hare  love  v/hhoutaffection,  but 
We  may  have  affection  without  love. 

Love  is  the  natural  sentiment  between 
near  relations  : affection  subsists  between 
those  who  are  less  intimately  connected, 
being  the  consequence  either  of  relation- 
ship, friendship,  or  long  intercourse  ; it 
is  the  sweetener  of  human  society,  ^hicb 
carries  with  it  a thousand  charms,  in  all 
the  varied  modes  of  kindness  which  it 
gives  birth  to;  it  is  not  so  active  as  love, 
but  it  diffuses  itself  wider,  and  embraces 
a larger  number  of  objects. 

Love  is  powerful  in  its  effects,  awaken- 
ing vivid  sentiments  of  pleasure  or  pain ; 
it  is  a passion  exclusive,  restless,  and 
capricious.  Affection  is  a chastened  feel- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  understand- 
ing; it  promises  no  more  pleasure  than 
it  gives,  and  has  but  few  alloys.  Mar- 
riage may  begin  with  love ; but  it  ought 
to  terminate  in  affection. 

But  thou,  whose  jean  air  more  to  mine  allied, 

Vo  fate  my  row’d  affection  tliall  dltkle 

From  thee,  heroic  youth ! Dim>«w. 

The  port*,  the  moralists,  the  painters,  in  all  their 
description*,  allegories,  and  pictures,  hare  repre- 
sented tore  aa  a soft  torment,  a bitter  sweet,  a pleas- 
ing pain,  or  an  agreeable  distress.  Addisox. 

affection,  v.  Attachment. 

AFFECTIONATE,  KIND,  FOND. 

AFFECTIONATE,  from  affection  ( v . 
Affection),  denotes  the  quality  of  having 
affection. 

KIND,  from  ihe  word  kind  kindred  or 
family,  denotes  the  quality  or  feeling  en- 
gendered by  the  family  tie. 

FOND,  Ifom  the  Saxon  fandiun  to 
gape,  and  the  German  Jindcn  to  find  or 


AFFIRM. 

seek,  denotes  a vehement  attachment  to 
a thing. 

Affectionate  and  fond  characterise  feel- 
ings ; kind  is  an  epithet  applied  to  out- 
ward actions,  as  well  as  inward  feelings  ; 
a disposition  is  affectionate  or  fond ; a be- 
haviour is  kind. 

Affection  is  a settlegj  state  of  the  mind ; 
kindness  a temporary  state  of  feeling, 
mostly  discoverable  by  some  outward 
sign : both  are  commendable  and  ho- 
nourable, as  to  the  nature  of  the  feel- 
ings themselves,  the  objects  of  the  feel- 
ings, and  the  manner  in  which  they 
display  themselves ; the  understanding 
always  approves  the  kindness  which  affec- 
tion dictates,  or  that  which  springs  from 
a tender  heart.  Fondness  is  a less  re- 
spectable feeling ; it  is  sometimes  the 
excess  of  affection,  or  an  extravagant 
mode  of  expressing  it,  or  an  attachment 
to  an  inferior  object. 

A person  is  affectionute,  who  has  the 
object  of  his  regard  strongly  in  his  mind, 
who  participates  in  his  pleasures  and 
pains,  and  is  pleased  with  his  society.  A 
person  is  kind,  who  expresses  a tender 
sentiment,  or  does  auy  service  in  a plea- 
sant manner.  A person  is  fond,  who 
caresses  an  object,  or  makes  it  a source 
of  pleasure  to  himself. 

Relatives  should  be  affectionate  to  each 
other:  we  should  be  kind  to  all  who 
stand  in  need  of  our  kindness  : children 
are  fond  of  whatever  affords  them  plea- 
sure, or  of  whoever  gives  them  indul- 
gences. 

Oor  salutations  were  very  heart,  oo  troth  .idee, 
cousfotloiT  of  mao;  kind  »hakes  of  the  hand,  and 
affectionate  looks  which  we  cast  upon  one  another. 

Aianwa 

lUrbe*  expose  a man  to  prkle  and  luxury,  a fool- 
ish elation  of  heart,  and  too  great  fond  net*  for  the 
present  world.  Addisox. 

affinity,  f.  Alliance. 
affinity,  D.  Kindred. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSEVERATE,  ASSURE, 
VOUCH,  AVER,  PROTEST. 

AFFIRM,  in  French  affermer,  Latin 
affirmo,  compounded  of  iff  or  ad  and  Jirmo 
to  strengthen,  signifies  to  give  strength 
to  what  has  been  said. 

ASSEVERATE,  in  Latin  asseveratus, 
participle  of  anscvcro,  compounded  of  at 
or  ad  ond  sevens,  signifies  to  make  strong 
and  positive. 

ASSURE,  in  French  assurer,  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  at  or  ad 
and  sure,  signifying  to  niuke  sure. 


ogle 


AFFIRM. 


AFFIX.  *T 


VOUCH  is  probably  changed  from 

row. 

AVER,  in  French  avrrer,  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  « or  ad 
and  rents  true,  signifying  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  truth. 

PROTEST,  in  French  protester,  Latin 
protesto,  is  compounded  of  pro  and  testnr 
to  call  to  witness  as  to  wnat  we  think 
about  a thing. 

All  these  terms  indicate  an  expression 
of  a person’s  conviction.' 

In  one  sense,  to  affirm  is  to  declare  that 
a thing  is  in  opposition  to  denying  or  de- 
claring that  it  is  not ; in  the  sense  here 
chosen  it  signifies  to  declare  a thing  as  a 
fact  on  our  credit.  To  asseverate  is  to 
declare  it  with  confidence.  To  vouch  is 
to  rest  the  truth  of  another’s  declaration 
on  our  own  responsibility.  To  aver  is 
to  express  the  truth  of  a declaration  un- 
equivocally. To  protest  is  to  declare  a 
thing  solemnly,  and  with  strong  marks  of 
sincerity. 

Affirmations  are  made  of  the  past  aud 
present ; a person  affirms  what  he  has 
seen  and  what  he  secs.  Asseverations  are 
strong  affirmations,  made  in  cases  of 
doubt  to  remove  every  impression  disad- 
vantageous to  one’s  sincerity.  Assurances 
are  made  of  the  past,  present,  and  future; 
they  mark  the  conviction  of  the  speaker  us 
to  what  has  been,  or  is,  and  his  intentions 
as  to  what  shall  be ; they  are  appeals  to 
the  estimation  which  another  has  in  ono’s 
word.  Vouching  is  an  act  for  another; 
it  is  the  supporting  of  another’s  assurance 
by  our  own.  Averring  is  employed  in 
matters  of  fact;  we  aver  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  details ; wo  aver  on  positive 
knowledge  that  sets  aside  all  question. 
Protestations  are  stronger  than  either  as- 
severations or  assurances;  they  are  ac- 
companied with  every  act,  look,  or  ges- 
ture, that  cun  tend  to  impress  conviction 
on  another. 

Affirmations  are  employed  in  giving  evi- 
dence, whether  accompanied  with  an 
oath  or  not : liars  deal  much  in  assevera- 
tions and  protestations.  People  asseve- 
rate in  order  to  produce  a conviction  of 
their  veracity ; they  protest  in  order  to 
obtain  a belief  of  their  innocence ; they 
aver  where  they  expect  to  be  believed. 
Assurances  are  altogether  personal ; they 
are  always  made  to  satisfy  some  one  of 
what  they  wish  to  know  and  believe.  We 
ought  to  he  sparing  of  our  assurances  of 
regard  for  another,  as  wa  ought  to  be  sus- 
picious of  such  assurances  when  made  to 
ourselves.  W henever  we  affirm  any  tiling 


on  the  authority  of  another,  we  ought  to* 
be  particularly  cautious  not  to  vouch  ft*' 
its  veracity  if  it  be  not  unquestionable- 

An  infidel  and  fear? 

Fear  what?  a dream  ? a fable?— How  thy  dread. 
Unwilling  evidence,  and  therefore  strong. 

Afford*  my  cause  an  uudeslga*d  support! 

How  disbelief  affirm*  what  it  denies!  You  no. 

I judjre  to  tbU  cane  as  Ctmrles  the  Second  vic- 
tualled bis  navy,  with  the  bread  whkb  oue  of  his 
dogs  chose  of  several  pieces  thrown  before  him,  rather 
than  trnst  to  the  asseveration*  of  the  victualler*. 

Steels. 

My  learned  friend  assured  me  that  the  earth  bad 
lately  received  a shock  from  a comet  the!  massed  its 
verte*.  Stoeus, 

All  the  great  writers  of  the  Aoffostaw  age,  far 
whom  singly  we  have  so  great  aa  esteem,  stand,  of 
together  as  vouchers  for  one  another's  reputation. 

Addison. 

Among  ladies,  he  positively  averred  that  non- 
sense was  the  most  prevailing  part  of  eloquence,  and' 
had  so  little  complaisance  as  to  say,  “ a woman  In' 
never  taken  by  her  reason,  bnt  always  by  her  passlwo.'*' 

8tsuh 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSERT. 

AFFIRM,  V,  To  affirm,  asseverate. 

ASSERT,  iu  Latin  assertus , participle 
of  assero , compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  tero 
to  connect,  signifies  to  connect  words  into 
a proposition. 

To  affirm  is  said  of  facts;  to  assert , of 
opinions  : we  affirm  what  we  know ; we 
assert  what  we  believe. 

Whoever  affirms  what  he  does  not  know 
to  be  true  is  guilty  of  falsehood  ; whoever 
asserts  what  he  cannot  prove  to  be  true  is' 
guilty  of  folly. 

We  contradict  an  affirmation  • we  cor*- 
fute  an  assertion. 

That  this  man,  wise  and  virtuous  u he  was,  passed 
always  unen  tan  gird  through  the  snares  of  life.  It 
would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to  affirm. 

Johnson's  Life  or  Coluvi. 

It  is  asserted  by  a tragic  poet,  that  M est  miser 
nemo  nisi  comparator,"—' “ no  mao  is  miserable,  but 
as  be  is  compared  with  others  happier  than  himself.*** 
This  position  is  not  strictly  and  philosophically  true. 

Johnson. 


TO  AFFIX,  SUBJOIN,  ATTACH,  AN- 
NEX. 

AFFIX,  in  Latin  affirus,  participle  of 
affigo,  compounded  of  aj  or  ad  and  figo  to 
fix,  signifies  to  fix  to  a thing. 

SUBJOIN  is  compounded  of  tub  and 
join,  signifying  to  join  to  the  lower  or  far- 
ther extremity  of  a body. 

ATTACH,  e.  To  adhere. 

ANNEX,  in  Latin  anneius,  participle 
of  annecto,  compounded  of  an  or  ad  and 
necto  to  knit,  signifies  to  kqit  or  tie  to  a 
thing. 
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To  affix  it  to  put  an;  thing  as  an  es- 
sential to  an;  whole ; to  subjoin  is  to  put 
an;  thing  as  a subordinate  part  to  a 
whole:  in  the  former  ease  the  part  to 
which  it  is  put  is  not  specified ; in  the 
latter  the  syllable  sub  specifies  the  extre- 
mity as  the  part : to  attach  is  to  make 
one  thing  adhere  to  another  as  an  accom- 
paniment ; to  annex  is  to  bring  things 
into  a general  connexion  with  each  other. 

A title  is  affixed  to  a book ; a few  lines 
are  subjoined  to  a letter  by  way  of  post- 
cript ; we  attack  blame  to  a person ; a 
'certain  territory  is  annexed  to  a kingdom. 

Letters  arc  affiixed  to  words  in  order  to 
modify  their  sense : it  is  necessary  to  sub- 
join remarks  to  what  requires  illustra- 
tion : we  are  apt  from  prejudice  or  parti- 
cular circumstances  to  attach  disgrace  to 
certain  professions,  which  are  not  only 
useful  but  important : papers  are  annexed 
by  way  of  appendix  to  some  important 
transaction. 

It  is  improper  to  tffix  opprobrious  epi- 
thets to  any  community  ot  persons  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  tenets.  Men  are 
not  always  scrupulous  about  the  means  of 
attaching  others  to  their  interest,  when 
their  ambitious  views  are  to  be  forwarded. 
Every  station  in  life,  above  that  of  ex- 
treme indigence,  has  certain  privileges  an- 
nexed to  if,  but  none  greater  than  those 
which  are  enjoyed  by  the  middling  classes. 

He  tbst  ha,  willed  la  hit  mind  determined  ideas, 
■with  Dames  affixed  to  them,  will  be  able  to  dlacera 
their  difference,  one  from  another.  Lockk. 

to  justice  to  the  opinion  a bleb  I would  wish  to 
Impress  of  the  amiable  character  of  Pinlstrutua,  I 
subjoin  to  Ibis  paper  some  explanation  of  the  wool 
tyrant.  Ciuxsuw. 

A*  onr  mature  it  at  present  conatllated,  attached 
by  so  many  strong  connexions  to  the  world  of  sense, 
mod  enjoying  a communlcalloa  so  feeble  and  distant 
with  the  world  of  spirits,  we  need  fear  no  danger 
from  cultivating  Intercourse  wUb  the  Utter  as  much 
os  possible.  Bril  a. 

The  evils  inseparably  masseur ei  to  Use  piewul  can- 
dtlson  ate  numerous  mod  afflictive.  Jchkson. 

TO  AFFLICT,  DISTRESS,  TROUBLE. 

AFFLICT,  in  Latin  nffiictus,  participle 
of  affiigo  compounded  of  of.  or  ad  and 
fiigo,  in  Greek  6At/3«  to  press  bard,  sig- 
nifies to  hear  upon  any  one. 

DISTRESS,  c.  Adversity. 

TROUBLE  signifies  to  cause  a tumult, 
from  the  Latin  turbu,  Greek  rep/3 ij  or 
Sopo/Sot,  a tumult. 

When  these  terms  relate  to  outward 
circumstances,  the  first  expresses  more 
than  the  second,  and  the  second  wore 
than  the  third. 


AFFLICTION. 

People  are  afflicted  with  grievous  ma- 
ladies. The  mariner  is  distressed  for 
want  of  water  in  the  midst  of  the  wide 
ocean ; or  an  embarrassed  tradesman  is 
distressed  for  money  to  maintain  his  cre- 
dit. The  mechanic  is  troubled  for  want 
of  proper  tools,  or  the  head  of  a family 
for  want  of  good  domestics. 

When  they  respect  the  inward  feelings, 
afflict  conveys  the  idea  of  deep  sorrow  5 
distress  that  of  sorrow  mixed  with  anxiety; 
trouble  that  of  pain  in  a smaller  degree. 

The  death  ot  u parent  afflicts ; the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  family  and  triends  distress  ; 
crosses  in  trade  and  domestic  incouver 
uiences  trouble. 

In  the  season  of  affliction  prayer  affords 
the  best  consolation  and  surest  supports. 
The  assistance  and  sympathy  of  friends 
serve  to  relieve  distress.  We  may  often 
help  ourselves  out  of  our  troubles,  and  re- 
move the  evil  by  patience  aud  perseve- 
rance. 

Afflictions  may  be  turned  to  benefits  if 
they  lead  a man  to  turn  inwardly  into 
himself,  and  examine  the  state  of  his  heart 
aud  conscience  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker. 
The  distresses  of  human  life  often  serve 
only  to  enhance  the  value  of  our  pleasures 
when  we  regain  them.  Among  the  trou- 
bles with  which  we  are  daily  assailed, 
many  of  them  are  too  trifling  fur  us  to  be 
troubled  by  them. 

Wn  tut  night  received  a piece  of  ill-new*  it  one 
clob  which  very  wuslbly  afflicted  every  one  rfu.  I 
question  DM  but  my  reader,  tbemiel.en  will  be 
troubled  at  Che  bearing  of  It.  To  keep  them  do 
longer  lo  xu.pense.  Sir  Roger  do  Covetly  h dead. 

Aonuoa. 

While  the  mind  contemplate,  distress,  It  lx  acted 
upon  nod  never  act*,  and  by  indulging  in  (bit  con. 
temptation  II  become,  more  and  more  an  St  for  action. 

CSAIG. 

AFFLICTION,  GRIEF,  SORROW. 

AFFLICTION,  a.  To  afflict. 

GRIEF  from  grieve,  in  German  grd- 
men,  Swedish  gramga,  Jkc. 

SORROW,  in  German  sorge,  See.  sig- 
nifies care,  as  well  as  sorrow. 

AH  these  words  mark  a state  of  suffer- 
ing which  differs  either  in  the  degree  or 
the  cause,  or  in  both. 

Affliction,  is  much  stronger  than  grief; 
it  lies  deeper  in  the  soul,  and  arises  from 
a more  powerful  cause ; the  loss  of  what 
is  most  dear,  the  continued  sickness  of 
our  friends,  or  a reverse  of  fortune,  will 
all  cause  affliction : the  misfortunes  of 
others,  the  failure  of  our  favourite  schemes, 
the  troubles  of  our  country,  will  occasion 
us  grief. 


AFFORD. 


AFFRONT. 


Sorrom  is  less  than  grief;  it  arises 
from  the  untoward  circumstances  which 
perpetually  arise  in  life,  A disappoint- 
ment, the  loss  of  a game,  our  own  mis- 
take, or  the  negligences  of  others,  cause 
sorrow. 

Affliction  lies  too  deep  to  be  vehement; 
n discovers  itself  by  no  striking  marks  iu 
the  exterior ; it  is  lasting,  and  does  not 
cease  when  the  external  causes  cease  to 
uct  : grief  may  be  violent,  and  discover 
itself  by  loud  and  indecorous  signs;  it  is 
transitory,  and  cer.ses  even  la-fore  the 
cause  which  gave  birth  to  it  : sorrow  dis- 
covers itself  by  a simple  expression;  it  is 
still  more  transient  than  grief,  not  exist- 
ing beyond  the  moment  in  which  it  is 
produced. 

A person  of  a tender  mind  is  afflicted 
at  the  remembrance  of  his  sins;  ho  is 
grieved  at  the  consciousness  of  his  filla- 
bility mid  prnneness  to  error;  he  is  sorry 
for  the  faults  which  he  has  committed. 

Affliction  is  allayed;  grief  subsides  : 
sorrow  is  soothed. 

1C  i«  indeed  wonderful  to  consider  how  men  are 
able  to  rahie  affliction  to  themselves  out  of  every 
tfcfeg*  Annuo*. 

Tlie  melancholy  silence  that  follow*  hereupon,  and 
Continue*  until  be  ha*  recovered  himself  enough  to 
rnreal  l>«  mind  to  hi*  friend,  raUe*  in  the  spectator* 
tgrirf  that  is  inexpressible.  Addison. 

The  mo»t  agreeable  object*  ri  call  the  torrow  for 
her  with  whom  he  used  to  enjoy  them.  Addi-on. 

affluence,  r.  Riches. 

TO  AFFORD,  YIELD,  PRODUCE. 

AFFORD  is  probably  changed  from 
offer  red,  and  comes  from  the  Latin  affero , 
compounded  of  of  or  ad  and  Jero,  signify- 
ing to  bring  to  a person. 

YIELD, in  Saxon  getdan,  German  gel- 
ten  to  pay,  restore,  or  give  the  value,  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Hebrew  Had 
to  breed,  or  bring  forth. 

PRODUCE,  in  Lutin  produco,  com- 
pounded of  pro  forth  and  duco  to  bring, 
signifies  to  bring  out  or  into'existcnce. 

With  afford  is  associated  the  idea  of 
communicating  a part,  nr  property  of 
some  substance,  to  a person  ; meat  affords 
nourishment  to  those  who  make  use  of  it; 
the  sun  affords  light  and  heat  to  all  living 
creatures. 

To  yield  is  the  natural  operation  of  any 
substance  to  give  up  or  impart  the  parts 
or  properties  inherent  in  it ; it  is  the  na- 
tural surrender  which  an  object  makes  of 
itself;  trees  yield  fruit;  the  seed  yields 
grain  ; some  sorts  of  grain  do  not  yield 
much  in  particular  soils. 
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Produce  conveys  the  idea  of  one  thing 
causing  another  to  exist,  or  to  spring  out 
ofit;  it  is  a species  of  creation,  the  Ibr- 
mution  of  n new  substance;  the  earth  pro- 
duces a variety  of  fruits ; connucd  air  will 
produce  an  explosion. 

Afford  and  produce  have  a moral  appli- 
cation; but  not  yield:  nothing  affords  so 
great  a scope  for  ridicule  as  the  lollies  of 
fashion ; nothing  produces  so  much  mis- 
chief as  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  The 
history  of  man  does  not  afford  uu  instance 
of  any  popular  commotion  that  has  ever 
produced  such  atrocities  and  atrocious 
characters  as  the  French  revolution. 

I Religion  is  the  only  thing  that  can  af- 
ford true  consolation  and  peace  of  mind 
in  the  season  of  affliction,  and  the  hour  of 
death.  The  recollection  of  past  incidents, 
particularly  those  which  have  passed  in 
our  infancy,  produces  the  most  pleasura- 
ble sensations  in  the  mind. 

The  peneron*  man  in  the  ordinary  acceptation, 
without  repeat  of  the  demands  of  hi*  family,  will 
soon  find  upon  tin*  foot  of  hi*  account  that  he  bn 
sacrificed  to  fool*,  knaves,  fhttrrer*,  or  tbe  deservedly 
unh'tppy,  *||  thr*  opportunities  of  afford  i **  any  fn- 
tuie  nssfetaoce  where  it  oujsbl  to  be.  Steele. 

Their  vine*  a shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield. 

And  the  *ame  hand  that  towed  shall  reap  the  field. 

Pope. 

Their  sharpen'd  end*  In  earth  their  footing;  place. 

And  Ihe  dry  pole*  produce  a living;  race.  Drydbn. 

TO  AFFORD,  SPARE. 

AFFORD,  v.  To  afford, yield. 

SPARE,  in  German  spare  nt  Latin  par - 
co,  Hebrew  pcrck  to  preserve,  signifies 
here  to  lay  apart  tor  any  particular  use. 

The  idea  of  deducting  from  one's  pro- 
perty with  convenience  is  common  to 
these  terms;  but  afford  respects  solely 
expences  which  ore  no  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  our  income ; spare  is  said 
of  things  in  general,  which  we  may  part 
with  without  any  sensible  diminution  of 
our  comfort. 

There  arc  few  so  destitute  that  they 
cannot  afford  something  for  the  relief  of 
others,  who  are  mure  destitute.  lie  who 
has  two  things  of  a kind  may  easily  spare 
one. 

Accept  wbnlfVr  .F.neju  can  afford. 

Untouch’d  ihy  arms,  unt.iken  b:*  thy  sword.  Drypt'v. 

How  many  men,  in  tbe  common  concerns  of  life, 
lend  sum*  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  to  spare. 

Addison, 

to  afford,  v.  To  give. 
affray,  v.  Quarrel. 

AFFRONT,  INSULT,  OUTRAGE. 

AFFRONT,  in  French  affronte,  from 
E 
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AFRAID, 


AGGRAVATE. 


the  Latin  ad  and  front,  the  forehead, 
signifies  flying  in  the  face  of  a person. 

INSULT,  in  Trench  msulte,  comes 
from  the  Latin  instill o to  dance  or  leap 
upon.  'The  former  of  these  actions 
marks  defiance,  the  latter  scorn  and 
triumph. 

OUTRAGE  is  compounded  of  out  or 
t liter  and  rage  or  violence,  signifying  an 
act  of  extreme  violence. 

An  affront  is  a mark  of  reproach  shown 
in  the  presence  of  others  ; it  piques  and 
mortifies : an  Insult  is  an  attack  made 
with  insolence  ; it  irritates  and  provokes  : 
an  outrage  combines  all  that  is  offensive ; 
it  wounds  and  injures.  An  intentional 
breach  of  politeness  is  an  affront : if 
conplcd  with  any  external  indication  of 
hostility  it  is  an  intuit : if  it  break  forth 
into  personal  violence  it  is  an  outrage. 

Captious  people  construe  every  inno- 
cent freedom  into  an  affront.  When  peo- 
ple are  in  a state  of  animosity,  they  seek 
opportunities  of  offering  each  other  in- 
sn/tt.  intoxication  or  violent  passion  im- 
pel men  to  the  commission  of  outrages. 

Thu  person  thin  conducted,  who  wa*  Hxtinibil, 
■eemed  much  disturbed,  ami  could  not  lot  bear  com* 
plaining  to  tlx*  board  of  (lie  aJJ'ronU  he  had  met  with 
among  the  Roman  historians.  Addison. 

It  may  very  reasonably  be  expected  that  tlx*  old 
draw  upon  thctmelvm  the  preatert  part  of  those  in- 
mi fU  which  they  so  much  lament,  and  that  age  Is 
rarely  dmpifed  but  when  H Is  contemptible. 

Johnson. 

This  is  the  round  nf  a pn««lonate  man's  life;  he 
contracts  debts  when  he  is  furious  which  hi*  virtue. 
If  be  hit  virtue,  oblige*  him  to  discharge  at  the  re- 
turn of  reason.  He  spends  bU  time  in  oufrtfgrc  and 
reparation.  Johnson. 

affront,  v.  Offence. 

AFRAID,  FEARFUL,  TIMOROUS, 
TIMID. 

AFRAID  is  changed  from  afearai,  sig- 
nifying in  a state  of  fear. 

FEARFUL,  as  the  words  of  which  it  is 
Compounded  imply,  signifies  full  nf  fear. 

TIMOROUS  and  TIMID  come  from 
the  Latin  limidus  fearful,  tiwor  fear,  and 
tiweo  to  fear. 

The  first  denotes  a temporary  state, 
the  three  last  a habit  of  the  mind. 

Afraid  may  be  used  either  in  a physi- 
cal or  moral  application,  either  ns  it  re- 
lates to  ourselves  only  or  to  others;  fear- 
ful and  timorous  are  only  applied  physi- 
cally and  personally ; timid  is  mostly  used 
in  a moral  ense. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  fearful  or  ti- 
morous person  to  be  afraid  of  what  he 
imagiiiej  would  hurt  I'limsclf;  it  is  not 


necessary  for  the  prospect  of  danger  to 
exist  in  order  to  awaken  fear  in  such  a 
disposition:  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
timid  person  to  be  afraid  of  offending  or 
meeting  with  something  painfnl  from 
others ; such  a disposition  is  prevented 
from  following  the  dictates  of  its  owu 
mind. 

Between  fearful  and  timorous  there  is 
little  distinction,  either  in  sense  or  appli- 
cation, except  that  we  say  fearful  of  a 
thing,  not  timorous  of  a thing. 

To  be  always  afraid  of  losing  life  Is,  indeed, 
scarcely  to  enjoy  a life  Chat  cau  deserve  the  care  of 
preservation.  Johnson. 

By  I know  not  what  Impatience  of  raillery,  be  is 
wonderfully  fearful  of  being  thought  too  great  a 
believer.  Stf.ele. 

Then  bird*  In  airy  space  might  safely  mote. 

And  Um'rou * hares  on  heath*  securely  rove. 

DavoKJt. 

lie  who  brings  with  him  Into  a clamorous  multi- 
tude the  timidity  of  recluse  speculation,  will  suiter 
himself  tn  he  driven  by  a burst  of  laughter  from  the 
fortresses  of  demonstration.  Johnson. 

AFTER,  BEHIND. 

AFTER  respects  order ; BEHIND  re- 
spects position.  One  runs  after  a person, 
or  stands  behind  his  chair. 

After  is  used  either  figuratively  or  lite- 
rally ; behind  is  used  only  literally. 

Men  hunt  after  amusements;  misfor- 
tunes come  after  one  another:  a garden 
lies  behind  a house ; a thing  is  concealed' 
behind  » bush. 

Good  after  itl,  and  after  pain  delight. 

Alternate,  like  the  ttenre  of  day  ant!  nlefit.  Dr  i nks. 
Ifedrvt,  and  close  behind  him  followed  site, 

For  such  wss  Proserpine's  severe  deertn  DrydCn. 

age,  v.  Generation. 

' age,  v,  Time,  period. 

AGED,  V.  Elderly. 
agency,  v.  Action,  agency. 
AGENT,  V.  At  lor. 
agent,  v.  Minister. 
agent,  v.  Factor. 

TO  AGGRAVATE,  IRRITATE,  PRO- 
VOKE, EXASPERATE,  TANTALIZE. 

AGGRAVATE,  in  Latin  aggravatus, 
participle  of  aggravo,  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  ag  or  ad  and  gravo  to 
make  heavy,  signifies  to  make  very  heavy. 

IRRITATE,  in  Latin  irrilatus,  parti- 
ciple of  irrito,  which  is  a frequentative 
fWmi  ira,  signifies  to  excite  anger. 

PROVOKE,  in  French  provotjuer,  lA- 
tin  provoco,  compounded  of  pro  forth, 
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AGGRAVATE. 


agitation. 
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and  toe o to  call,  signifies  to  challenge  or 
d eh. 

EXASPERATE,  Latin  cxaspcra'us, 
participle  of  exuspero,  is  compounded  of 
the  intensive  sellable  er  and  taper  rough, 
signifying  to  make  things  exceedingly 
rough. 

TANTALIZE,  in  French  tantaliser , 
Greek  rnvraXtjM,  comes  from  Tantalus, 
a king  of  Phrygia,  who,  having  offended 
the  gods,  wns  destined  by  way  of  punish- 
ment to  stand  up  to  his  chin  in  water 
with  a tree  of  fair  fruit  hanging  over  his 
head,  both  of  which,  as  he  attempted  to 
allay  his  hunger  and  thirst,  fled  from  his 
touch. 

All  these  words,  except  the  first,  refer 
to  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  in  familiar 
discourse  that  also  bears  the  same  signifi- 
cation ; but  otherwise  respects  the  out- 
ward circumstances. 

The  crime  of  robbery  is  aggravated  by 
any  circumstances  of  cruelty  ; whatever 
comes  ucross  the  feelings  irritates ; what- 
ever awakens  anger  provokes;  whatever 
heightens  this  anger  extraordinarily  exas- 
perates; whatever  raises  hopes  in  order  to 
frustrate  them  tantalizes. 

An  appearance  of  unconcern  for  the  of- 
fence and  its  consequences  aggrawtes  the 
guilt  of  the  offender*  a grating  harsh 
sound  irritates  if  long  continued  and  often 
repealed  : angry  words  provoke,  particu- 
larly when  spoken  with  an  air  of  defiance; 
when  to  this  be  added  bitter  taunts  and 
multiplied  provocations,  they  exasperate  : 
the  weather  by  its  frequent  changes  tan- 
talises those  who  depend  upon  it  for 
amusement. 

Wicked  people  aggravate  their  trans- 
gression by  violence:  susceptible  and 
nervotts  people  are  most  easily  irritated ; 
proud  people  aro  quickly  provoked;  hot 
and  fiery  people  are  soonest  exasperated : 
those  who  wish  for  much,  and  wish  for  it 
eagerly,  are  oftenest  tantalized. 

As  if  nitarc  had  not  sown  evils  r;lnugh  In  life,  we 
arc  contluually  adding  griff  to  grtrf,  ami  a^^rarat- 
ini'  Ibc  common  calamity  by  our  cruel  treatment  of 
one  a not  Iter.  Addison. 

He  irritated  many  of  hi*  friends  In  London  *o 
~ mart)  by  his  letters,  Out  thej  withdrew  their  cootrl- 
bnt ions.  Jonssow's  Lira  or  Savaoe. 

The  aoimsdeemloo*  of  critics  ate  commonly  such 
at  may  easily  prereke  tbe  sedatevt  writer  to  tonm 
quickDcas  of  resentment.  Johnson. 

Opposition  retards,  centnre  txniperatet,  neglect 
dr  pr  {•**£«.  Johnson* 

Can  we  think  that  religion  was  dwijmrd  only  for  a 
contradiction  to  nature;  and  with  the  greatest*  and 
inoct  irrational  tyranny  In  the  world  to  tantalize  f 

8ortn. 


to  aggravate,  v.  To  heighten. 

AGGRESSOR,  ASSAILANT. 

AGGRESSOR, in  Latin  uggressus, par- 
ticiple of aggredior,  compounded  of  ag  or 
ad,  uud  gredior  to  step,  signifies  to  step 
up  to,  fall  upon,  or  attack. 

ASSAILANT,  from  assail,  in  French 
assailer,  compounded  of  as  or  ad,  and  stdio 
to  leap  upon,  signifies  to  leap  upon  or 
attack  any  one  vehemently. 

The  characteristic  idea  of  aggressor  is 
that  of  one  person  going  up  to  another  in 
a Itostilc  manner,  and  by  a natural  exten- 
sion of  the  sense  commencing  an  attack  : 
the  characteristic  idea  of  assailant  is  that 
of  one  committing  an  act  of  violence. 

An  aggressor  offers  to  do  some  injury 
either  by  word  or  deed ; an  assailant  ac- 
tually commits  some  violence:  the  former 
commences  a dispute,  the  latter  carries  it 
on  with  a vehement  and  direct  attack. 

An  aggressor  is  btameaUe  for  giving 
rise  to  quarrels : an  assailant  is  culpabla 
for  the  mischief  he  does. 

Were  there  no  aggressors  there  would 
be  no  disputes ; were  there  no  assadants 
those  disputes  would  not  be  serious. 

An  aggressor  may  be  an  assailant,  or  an 
assailant  may  be  an  aggressor,  but  they 
arc  as  frequently  distinct. 

White  one  Is  the  axxrrrror  slid  In  pnrvnancs  ol 
hit  first  attach  hill*  the  other,  the  law  suppose*  the 
actloo,  however  sudden,  to  be  malicious. 

Jons  son’s  Lira  op  Savaob. 

What  ear  so  fortified  sod  birr’d 
Against  the  tuneful  fierce  of  Vocal  charm*, 

Bot  wonld  with  transport  tovuch  s*eet  asmUants 
Surrender  inattention  1 M Avon.' 

agile,  v.  Active,  Brisk. 

to  ag  itate,  v.  To  shake , agilale. 

AGITATION,  EMOTION,  TREPIDA- 
TION, TREMOR. 

AGITATION,  in  Latin  agitato,  from 
agito,  signifies  the  state  of  being  agitated. 

EMOTION,  in  Latin  emotio,  ftom 
emotus,  participle  of  emoveo,  compounded 
of  e,  out  of,  nitd  moveo,  to  move,  signifies 
the  state  of  being  moved  out  of  rest  of 
put  in  motion. 

TREPIDATION,  in  Latin  trepidatio, 
from  trepido,  to  tremble,  compounded  of 
t remo  and  pede,  to  tremble  with  the  feet, 
signifies  the  conditiou  of  trembling  in  all 
one's  limbs  from  head  to  foot. 

TREMOR,  from  the  Latin  tremor,  sig- 
nifies originally  the  same  state  of  trem- 
bling. 

Agitation  refers  either  to  body  or  mind, 
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emotion  to  the  mind  only,  trepidation 
and  tremor  to  the  body  only. 

Agitation  of  mind  is  a vehement  strug- 
gle between  contending  feelings  ; emotion 
is  the  awakening  but  one  feeling ; which 
in  the  latter  case  is  not  so  vehement  as 
in  the  former. 

Distressing  circumstances  produce  agi- 
tation ; affecting  and  interesting  circum- 
stances produce  emotions. 

Agitations  have  but  one  character, 
namely  that  of  violence  : emotions  vary, 
with  the  object  that  awakens  them  ; they 
are  emotions  either  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
of  tenderness  or  anger;  they  are  either 
gentle  or  strong,  faint  or  vivid. 

With  regard  to  the  body,  an  agitation 
is  more  than  a trepidation,  and  the  latter 
more  than  a tremor  : the  two  former  at- 
tract the  notice  of  the  bystander;  the  lat- 
ter is  scarcely  visible. 

Agitations  of  the  mind  sometimes  give 
rise  to  distorted  and  extravagant  agita- 
tions of  the  body ; emotions  of  terror  or 
horror  will  throw  the  body  into  a trepida- 
tion ; those  of  fear  will  cause  a tremor  to 
run  through  the  whole  frame. 

TSr  seventh  book  afreets  the  ampliation  like  the 
ocean  In  a calm,  and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader 
without  producing  In  It  *ny  thing  like  tumult  or 
agitation.  Ammo*  ok  Milton. 

The  description  of  Adam  and  five  as  the;  first  ap- 
peared to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient 
to  make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  tbrm  with  all 
those  emotion*  of  envy  In  which  he  I*  represented. 

Addison  on  Milton. 

Hl«  fir*t  action  of  note  was  In  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  where  tl»e  success  of  that  great  duy,  in  such 
trepidation  of  tbe  state,  made  every  man  meritori- 
ous. Wotton. 

He  fell  Into  such  a universal  tremor  of  all  his  joints, 
that  when  going  bis  legs  trembled  under  him. 

Heiyky. 

agony,  v.  Distress.  ' 
agony,  n.  Pain. 

AGREABLE,  PLEASANT,  PLEASING. 

The  ffrst  two  of  these  epithets  approach 
so  near  in  sense  and  npplication,  that  they 
can  with  propriety  be  used  indifferently, 
the  one  for  the  other  ; yet  there  is  an  oc- 
casional difference  which  may  be  clearly 
defined. 

The  AGREABLE  is  that  which  agrees 
with  or  suits  the  character,  temper,  and 
feelings  of  a person  ; the  PLEASANT 
that  which  pleases  ; the  PLEASING  that 
which  is  adapted  to  please. 

Agreable  expresses  a feeling  less  vivid 
than  pleasant : people  of  the  soberest  and 
gravest  character  may  talk  of  passing 
agreable  hours,  or  eujoying  agreable  so- 


ciety, if  those  hours  were  passed  agreobly 
to  their  turn  of  mind,  or  that  society  which 
suited  their  taste  ; but  the  young  and  the 
gay  will  prefer  pleasant  society,  where  vi- 
vacity and  mirth  prevail,  suitable  to  the 
tone  of  their  spirits. 

A man  is  agreable  who  by  a soft  aud 
easy  address  contributes  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  others;  a man  is  pleasant  who  to 
this  softness  adds  affability  and  commu- 
nicativeness. 

Pleasing  marks  a sentiment  jess  vivid 
and  distinctive  than  either.  A pleasing 
voice  has  something  in  it  which  we  like  ; 
an  agreable  voice  strikes  with  positive 
pleasure  upon  the  ear. 

A pleasing  countenance  denotes  tran- 
quillity and  contentment;  it  satisfies  us 
when  we  view  it:  a pleasant  countenance 
bespeaks  happiness;  it  gratifies  the  be- 
holder, and  invites  him  to  look  upon  it. 

To  divert  me,  1 look  up  a volume  of  Sbakiprate, 
where  I chanced  to  ca»t  my  eye  upon  a part  in  (he 
tragedy  of  Richard  (he  Third,  which  filled  my  mind 
with  an  agreable  horror.  Styblb. 

Pleatant  (he  mn 

When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spread* 

Hit  orient  beams.  Milton. 

Nor  this  alone  ^indulge  a vain  delight. 

And  make  a pleating  prospect  for  the  sight. 

Dkydkn. 

agreable,  v.  Conformable. 

TO  AGREE,  ACCORD,  SUIT. 

AGREE  is  compounded  of  a or  ad,  and 
gree  or  gruo,  which  root  is  found  in  the 
verb  congrtio,  signifying  to  fit  to  a thing. 

ACCORD,  in  French  accord,  from  the 
Latin  chorda  the  string  of  a harp,  signifies 
the  same  as  to  be  in  tune  or  join  in  t«ne. 

SUIT,  from  the  Latin  secutus,  partici- 

file  of  sequor  to  follow,  signifies  to  be  in  a 
ine,  in  the  order  a thing  ought  to  be. 

An  agreement  between  two  things  re- 
quires an  entire  sameness;  an  accordance 
supposes  a considerable  resemblance;  a 
suitableness  implies  an  aptitude  to  coa- 
lesce. 

Opinions  agree,  feelings  accord,  and 
tempers  suit. 

Two  statements  agree  which  are  in  all 
respects  alike  : that  accords  w ith  our  feel- 
ings which  produces  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions: that  suits  our  taste  which  we  wish 
to  adopt,  or  in  adopting  gives  us  pleasure. 

Where  there  is  no  agreement  in  tlie  es- 
sentials of  any  two  accounts,  their  authen- 
ticity may  be  greatly  questioned  : if  a re- 
presentation of  any  thing  accords  with 
what  has  been  stated  from  other  quarters, 
it  serves  to  corroborate  it : it  is  advisable 
that  the  ages  and  stations  as  well  as  tern- 
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pcrs  of  the  parties  should  be  suitable,  who 
look  forward  for  happiness  in  a matrimo- 
nial connexion. 

Where  there  is  no  agreement  of  opinion, 
there  can  be  no  assimilation  of  habit; 
where  there  is  no  accordance  of  sound, 
there  can  be  no  harmony  ; where  there  is 
no  suitability  of  temper,  there  can  be  no 
co-operation. 

When  opinions  do  not  agree,  men  must 
agree  to  differ : the  precepts  of  ou  r Saviour 
accord  with  the  tenderest  as  well  as  the 
noblest  feelings  of  our  nature:  when  the 
humours  and  dispositiousof  people  do  not 
suit,  they  do  wisely  not  to  have  any  inter- 
course with  each  other. 

The  laurel  and  (he  myrtle  hweet*  agrer.  Drvden. 

Metre  ai<W,  and  ta  adapted  to,  the  memory ; It  ac- 
cord i to  muaic,  aud  i*  the  vehicle  of  nthu*ia«m. 

ClMnERLAND. 

Hollo  followed.  In  the  partition  of  hh  vtati*,  the 
customs  of  the  feudal  law,  which  wa*  then  aolvmally 
ctlalillthcd  in  tl*e  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and 
which  *«  If  erf  the  peculiar  circumstance*  of  the  age. 

Hcme. 

to  agree,  v.  To  accede. 

TO  AGREE,  coincide,  concur. 

In  the  former  section  agree  is  com- 
pared witli  terms  that  are  employed  only 
for  things;  in  the  present  case  it  is  com- 
pared with  words  as  they  are  applied  to 
persons  only. 

AGREE  implies  a general  sameness. 

COINCIDE,  from  the  Latin  cun  toge- 
ther and  incido  to  full,  implies  a meeting 
iu  a certain  point. 

CONCUR,  from  con  together  aod 
cum  to  run,  implies  a running  in  the 
same  course,  an  acting  together  ou  the 
same  principles. 

Agree  denotes  a state  of  rest ; coincide 
and  concur  a state  of  motion,  either  to- 
wards or  with  another. 

Agreement  is  either  the  voluntary  or 
involuntary  act  of  persons  in  general; 
coincidence  is  the  voluntary  hut  casual 
act  of  individuals,  the  net  of  one  falling 
into  the  opinion  of  another  ; concurrence 
is  the  intentional  positive  act  of  indivi- 
duals ; it  is  the  act  of  one  authorizing  the 
opinions  and  measures  of  another. 

Men  of  like  education  and  tempera- 
ment agree  upon  molt  subjects : people 
cannot  expect  others  to  coincide  with 
them,  when  they  advauce  extravagant 
positions:  the  wiser  part  of  tnunkimi  are 
backward  in  concurring  in  any  schemes 
which  are  not  warranted  by  experience. 

Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgment  read, 

Tia  the  tame  tan,  and  docs  himself  tuccced.  Tart. 


There  it  not  perbapt  any  couple  whote  d It  por- 
tions aud  rctieli  of  life  are  au  perfectly  similar  aa  that 
their  wills  constantly  coincide , Hawxciwuxth. 

The  plan  beiur  thui  concerted,  and  my  cousin's 
concurrence  obtained,  it  was  immediately  put  in 
execution.  HswavssroaTU. 

AGREEMENT,  CONTRACT,  COVE- 
NANT, COMPACT,  BARGAIN. 

AGREEMENT  signifies  what  it 
agreed  to  (vide  To  agree). 

CONTRACT,  in  French  contracte , 
from  the  Latin  contractus,  participle  of 
contraho  to  bring  close  together  or  hind, 
signifies  the  thing  thus  contracted  or 
bound.  >. 

COVENANT,  in  French  covenante, 
Latin  conventus,  participle  of  cunvenio 
to  meet  together  at  a point,  signifies  the 
point  at  which  several  meet,  that  is,  the 
thing  agreed  upon  by  many. 

COMPACT,  in  Latin  compactus,  par- 
ticiple of  compingo  to  hind  close,  signifies 
the  thing  to  which  people  bind  them- 

tplirpc 

BARGAIN,  from  the  Welsh  bargan 
to  contract  or  deal  for,  signifies  the  act 
of  dealing,  or  the  thing  dealt  for. 

An  agreement  is  general,  and  applies 
to  transactions  of  every  description,  but 
particularly  such  as  are  made  between 
single  individuals;  in  cases  where  the 
other  terms  are  not  so  applicable ; a con- 
tract is  a binding  agreement  between  indi- 
viduals ; a simple  agreement  may  he  ver- 
bal, hut  a contract  must  he  written  and 
legally  executed : covenant  and  compact 
are  agreements  among  communities ; a 
covenant  is  commonly  a national  and 
public  transaction;  a compact  respects 
individuals  as  members  of  a community, 
or  communities  with  each  other:  a bar- 
gain, in  its  proper  sense,  is  an  agreement 
solely  in  matters  of  trade;  but  applies 
figuratively  in  the  same  sense  to  other 
objects. 

The  simple  consent  of  parties  consti- 
tutes an  agreement ; a seal  and  signature 
are  requisite  for  a contract ; a solemn  en- 
gagement on  the  one  hand,  and  faith  in 
that  engagement  on  the  other  hand,  enter 
into  the  nature  of  a covenant;  a tacit 
sense  of  mutual  obligation  iu  ull  the  par- 
ties gives  virtue  to  u compact ; an  assent 
to  stipulated  terms  of  sale  may  form  a 
bargain. 

Friends  make  an  agreement  to  meet  at 
a certain  time;  two. tradesmen  enter  into 
a contract  to  carry  on  a joint  trade;  the 
people  of  Englaud  made  a covenant  with 
King  Churies  I.  entitled  the  solemn  Core- 
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aant : in  the  society  of  Freemasons,  every 
individual  is  bound  to  secrecy  by  n so- 
lemn compact : the  trading  part  of  the 
community  are  continually  striking  bar- 
gains. 

Fior  bad  given  bin  word  tbit  he  would  meet  the 
abovemeotiooeti  compauj  at  the  Sattttjtioa,  to  talk 
of  tbio  ugreeuioU. 

Arbithkot’v  History  or  Joiim  Bill. 

It  i*  tapottibic  to  aee  the  lone  acrolla  in  which 
every  cvntract  hi  included,  with  All  their  appendage* 
of  ucal*  and  alleviations,  without  wondering  at  the 
depravity  of  those  being*,  who  mud  he  restrained 
from  violation  of  promise,  by  such  formal  and  public 
evidence.  Johrso*. 

These  flashes  of  blua  light ni up  (fare  the  sign 
Of  carman  It  broke;  three  peals  of  thunder  join. 

Drydkn. 

In  the  beginning  and  flrat  establishment  of  speech, 
there  was  an  implicit  compact  amongst  men,  founded 
upon  common  use  and  oouteut,  l bat  such  and  such 
words  or  voices,  actions  or  gestures,  should  be  means 
or  signs  whereby  they  would  eiprvm  or  conrry  their 
thoughts  one  to  another.  South. 

We  see  men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp 
enough  in  making  n bargain,  who.  If  yon  reason 
with  them  about  matters  of  religion,  appear  perfectly 
stupid.  Locke. 

agriculturist,  v.  Farmer. 
to  aid,  v.  To  help. 

AIM,  OBJECT,  END. 

AIM  is  in  ell  probability  a variation  of 
home,  in  old  German  kaim.  It  is  the 
home  which  the  marksman  wishes  to 
reach ; it  is  the  thing  aimed  at ; the  par- 
ticular point  to  which  one’s  efforts  are 
directed ; which  is  hud  always  in  view, 
and  which  every  thing  is  made  to  bend  to 
the  attainment  of. 

OBJECT, from  the  Latin  objeetus,  par- 
ticiple of  ob  and  jucio  to  lie  in  the  way, 
is  more  vague;  it  signifies  the  thing 
that  lies  before  us;  we  pursue  it  by 
taking  the  necessary  means  to  obtain  it ; 
it  becomes  tlie  fruit  of  our  labour. 

END  in  the  improper  sense  of  end  is 
still  more  general,  signifying  the  thing 
that  ends  one's  wishes  and  endeavours ; 
it  is  the  result  not  only  of  action,  but  of 
combined  action;  it  is  the  consummation 
of  a scheme ; We  must  bike  the  proper 
measures  to  arrive  at  it. 

It  is  the  aim  of  every  good  Christian 
to  live  in  peace;  it  is  a mark  ol'dulnesa 
or  folly  to  act  without  an  object ; every 
scheme  is  likely  to  fail,  in  which  the 
means  are  not  adequate  to  the  end. 

k\  e have  an  atm  ; we  propose  to  our- 
selves an  object ; we  look  to  the  end.  An 
aim  i,  attainable,  an  object  worthy,  an 
end  important. 


Cuoatsf  fall  Mtj  private,  wUufc  aims,  sad  sticks 

at  nothing  which  may  make  them  succeed.  Aounus. 

We  should  sufficiently  weigh  the  object t of  our 
hope,  whether  they  be  such  st»  we  may  reasonably 
expect  from  them  what  we  propose  to  their  fruition. 

A 001*0*. 

Liberty  and  truth  are  not  la  themteivr*  deM ruble, 
but  only  an  they  relate  to  a farther  end.  Bf.kkkley. 

TO  AIM.  POINT,  LEVEL. 

AIM,  signifying  to  take  aim  (r.  Aim), 
is  to  direct  one's  view  towards  a point. 

POINT,  from  tlie  noun  point,  signifies 
to  direct  (lie  point  to  any  tiling. 

LEVEL,  from  the  adjective  level,  sig- 
nifies to  put  one  thing  on  a level  with  an- 
other. 

Aim  expresses  more  than  the  other  two 
words,  inasmuch  as  it  denotes  a direc- 
tion towards  some  minute  point  in  an 
object,  and  tlie  others  imply  direction 
towards  the  whole  objects  themselves. 
We  aim  at  a biiu;  wc  point  a cannon 
against  a wail ; we  level  a cannon  at  a 
wall.  Pointing  is  of  coarse  used  with 
most  propriety  in  reference  to  instruments 
that  have  points ; it  is  likewise  a less 
decisive  action  than  either  aiming  or  level- 
ling. A stick  or  a finger  may  be  pointed 
at  n person,  merely  out  of  derision ; but 
n blow  is  levelled  or  aimed  with  an  ex- 
press intent  of  commuting  an  act  of  vio- 
lence. 

The  came  analogy  is  kept  up  in  their 
figurative  application. 

The  shalis  of  ridicule  are  but  too  often 
aimed  with  httie  effect  against  the  follies 
of  fashion  : remarks  which  seem  merely 
to  point  at  others,  without  being  ex- 
pressly addressed  to  them,  have  always 
a bad  tendency  : it  has  hitherto  been  the 
fate  of  infidels  to  level  their  battery  of 
sneers,  declaur.it ion,  and  sophistry  against 
the  Christian  ltetigion  only  to  strengthen 
the  conviction  of  its  sublime  truths  in  the 
minds  of  mankind  at  large. 

Their  head*  from  aiming  blow?  they  hear  aflir. 

With  cl. Ashing  gauntlets  tbeo  provoke  the  wnr. 

Da  yds*. 

The  rtory  *1H>  point*  at  yon.  Ci  xiimi-uu. 

11®  call*  on  Bacchus*  and  proponnd*  the  prise: 

The  groom  hh  fellow  c»nom  at  hot*  defies. 

And  bends  hit  bow,  and  level*  with  his  *;**. 

Dryokn. 

TO  AIM,  ASPIBK. 

AIM  (r.  Aim)  includes  efforts  ns  well 
as  views,  in  obtaining  on  object. 

ASPIRE,  from  at  or  ad  to  or  after 
and  sptro  to  breathe,  comprehends  views, 
wishes,  and  hopes  to  obtain  tut  object. 

We  aim  at  a certain  proposed  point, 
by  endeavouring  to  gain  it;  we  aspire 
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after  that,  which  we  think  ourselves  en- 
titled to,  and  flatter  ourselves  with  gain- 
ing. 

Many  men  aim  at  riches  and  honour : 
it  is  the  lot  of  tyut  few  to  aspire  to  a 
throne. 

We  aim  at  what  is  attainable  by  ordi- 
nary efforts ; we  aspire  after  what  is  great 
and  unusual. 

An  emulous  youth  aims  at  acquiring 
the  esteem  of  his  teachers  ; he  aspires  to 
excel  all  his  competitors  in  literary  at- 
tainments. 


An  assumed  air  of  importance  exposes 
the  littleness  of  the  assumer,  which 
might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed : the 
same  manners  which  are  becoming  when 
natural,  render  a person  ridiculous  when 
they  are  affected.  A prepossessing  air 
and  engaging  manners  nave  more  influ- 
ence ou  the  heart  than  the  solid  qualities 
of  the  miod. 

The  air  like  gaee  benelf  *11  that  at  a ronoplog 
girl.  Stkl*. 

Tire  ho,  1*  well  faohioned,  aud  will  eoilljr  fall  Into 
s graceful  manner.  Stkk u. 


Whether  ml  or  modenlloo  he  the  point  we  aim 
si,  let  ua  keep  Arc  out  of  the  one,  sad  (met  out  at 
the  other.  *»»«»». 

The  *tsd>-  of  thoae  who  hi  She  time  of  Shak.pe-rre 
aspired  to  plebeian  learning  *m  laid  upon  ad.en- 
turea.  giant*,  draronr,  and  enehaotrnent,.  Johsio*. 

to  aim,  v.  To  endeavour. 
aim,  v.  Tendency. 

AIR,  MANNER. 

AIR,  in  Latin  aer,  Greet  ai)p,  comet 
from  the  Hebrew  ear,  because  it  is  the 
vehicle  of  light  •,  hence  in  the  figurative 
seuse,  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  it  denotes 
an  appearance. 

MANNER,  in  French  manilre,  comes 
probably  from  wiener  to  lead  or  direct, 
signifying  the  direction  of  one's  move- 
ments. 

An  air  is  inherent  in  the  whole  person; 
a manlier  is  confined  to  the  action  or  the 
movement  of  a single  limb.  A man  has 
the  air  of  a common  person ; it  discovers 
itself  in  all  Ids  manners.  An  air  has 
something  superficial  in  its  nature ; it 
strikes  at  the  first  glance:  manner  has 
something  more  solid  in  it;  it  developeg 
itself  on  closer  observation.  Some  people 
have  an  air  about  them  which  displeases; 
hut  their  manners  afterwards  win  upon 
those  who  have  a farther  intercourse  with 
them.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  prejudiced  by  a 
person’s  air,  either  in  his  favour  or  other- 
wise: the  manners  of  u man  will  often 
contribute  to  his  advancement  in  life, 
more  than  his  real  merits. 

An  air  is  indicative  of  a state  of  mind ; 
it  may  result  either  from  a natural  or 
habitual  mode  of  thinking  : a manner  is 
indicative  of  the  education;  it  is  pro- 
duced by  external  circumstances.  An 
air  is  noble  or  simple,  it  marks  an  eleva- 
tion or  simplicity  of  character:  a manner 
.is  rude,  rustic,  or  awkward,  for  wuut  of 
culture,  good  society,  and  good  example. 
We  assume  an  air,  and  affect  a manner. 


AIR,  MIEN,  LOOK. 

AIR,  v.  Air. 

MIEN,  in  German  mienr,  comes,  as 
Adelung  supposes,  from  milhen  to  move 
or  draw,  because  the  lines  of  the  face 
which  constitute  the  mien  in  the  German 
sense  are  drawn  together. 

LOOK  signifies  properly  a mode  of 
looking  or  appearing. 

The  exterior  of  a person  is  compre- 
hended in  the  sense  of  all  these  words. 

Air  depeuds  not  only  on  the  counte- 
nance, but  the  suture,  carriage,  and 
action : mien  respects  the  whole  outward 
appearance,  not  excepting  the  dress : 
took  depends  altogether  on  the  face  and 
its  changes.  Air  marks  any  particular 
state  of  the  mind : mien  denotes  any  state 
of  the  outward  circumstances : took  any 
individual  movement  of  the  mind.  We 
may  judge  by  a person’s  air,  that  he  has 
a confidqpt  and  fearless  mind : vre  may 
judge  by  his  sorrowful  mien,  that  he  has 
substantial  cause  for  sorrow  ; and  by  sor- 
rowful looks,  that  he  has  some  partial  or 
temporary  cause  for  sorrow. 

We  talk  of  doing  any  thing  with  a par- 
ticular air ; of  having  a mien ; of  giving 
a look.  An  innocent  man  will  answer  his 
accusers  with  an  air  of  composure ; a 
tierson’s  whole  mien  sometimes  bespeaks 
liis  wretched  condition  ; a look  is  some- 
times given  to  one  who  acts  in  concert  by 
way  of  intimation. 

The  trull,  or  It  I*,  the  air  hsenerallT  nothing  rl*e 
hot  the  Inward  dl*po*itloa  of  the  mlod  nude  rhible. 

Addison. 

How  »lrek  their  toot*,  how  fjoodlv  I*  their  mien, 

U lien  bis  the,  itrut  behind  n doable  chin.  Devons. 

What  chief  l»  ll>!>  that  Tinit*  u*  from  far, 

Whore  gallant  mien  be«peok*  hlu,  train’d  to  war. 

Ktkkijc, 

How  Id  tin,  loot*  doe*  eoarcioa,  guilt  appear. 

A ooiaoa, 

air,  t>.  Appearance. 

ALACRITY,  V.  AleftUtfS. 
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ALARM,  TERROR,  FRIGHT,  CON- 
STERNATION. 

ALARM,  in  French  alarmer,  is  com- 
■pnunded  of  al  or  ml  and  iirmet  arrits,  sig- 
nifying a cry  to  arms,  a signal  of  danger, 
a call  to  defence. 

TERROR,  in  Latin  terror,  comes  from 
terreo  to  produce  fear. 

FRIGHT,  from  the  Gcrranu  fureht 
tear,  signifies  a state  of  fear. 

CON&1LRNATION,  in  Latin  eon- 
stir  nut  us,  from  cousttnw  to  lay  low  or 
prostrate,  expresses  the  mixed  emotion 
of  terror  and  amazement  which  con- 
founds. 

Alurm  springs  from  any  sudden  signal 
that  announces  the  approach  of  danger. 
Terror  springs  from  any  event  or  pheno- 
menon that  may  serve  as  a prognostic  of 
some  catastrophe.  It  supposes  a less 
distinct  view  of  danger  than  alarm,  and 
aifords  room  to  the  imagination,  which 
commonly  magnifies  objects.  Alarm  there- 
fore makes  us  run  to  our  defence,  aud 
ten  or  disarms  us. 

Fright  is  a less  vivid  emotion  than 
either,  as  it  arises  from  the  simple  ap- 
pearance of  danger.  It  is  more  personal 
than  either  alurm  or  terror;  fur  we  may 
be  alarmed  or  terrified  for  others,  but  we 
are  mostly  frightened  for  ourselves.  C'on- 
tlcrnaiioH  is  stronger  than  either  terror 
and  affright ; it  springs  from  the  view  of 
some  very  serious  evil. 

Alarm  affects  the  feelings,  terror  the 
understanding,  and  fright  the  senses; 
consternation  seizes  the  whole  mind,  and 
benumbs  the  faculties. 

Cries  alarm ; horrid  spectacles  terrify ; 
a tumult  frightens ; a sudden  calamity 
fills  with  consternation. 

One  is  filled  with  alarm,  seized  with 
terror,  overwhelmed  with  fright  or  con- 
sternation. 

We  are  alarmed  for  what  we  appre- 
hend; we  are  terrified  by  what  we  ima- 
gine ; we  are  frightened  by  what  we  see ; 
consternation  may  be  produced  by  wluit 
we  learn. 

None  «o  rruownM 

With  breathing  bran  to  kludlc  ftrrce  alarm*. 

DllYDKV. 

I \ra*  once  in  a mist  anemblv.  that  »:u  full  of 
noise  and  mirth,  when  on  a sadden  an  old  woman 
unluckily  observed,  there  were  thirteen  of  ««  in 
‘Company.  The  remark  struck  a panic  terror  into 
•efrrul  of  ua.  Addiwok. 

I have  known  a aoldler  that  hat  entered  a breach, 
affrighted  at  hi*  own  shadow.  Addison. 

Tl«r  son  of  Pella*  ceased;  the  chiefs  around 
In  »ilene«  wrapt,  la  consternation  drown'd.  Pope. 


ALERTNESS,  ALACRITY. 

ALERTNESS,  from  alt i u wing,  de- 
signates corporeal  activity  or  readiness 
for  action  ; ALACRITY,  from  acer  sharp, 
brisk,  designates  mental  activity. 

We  proceed  with  alert  ness f when  the 
body  is  in  its  full  vigour;  we  proceed 
with  alacrity  when  the  mind  is  in  full 
pursuit  of  an  object. 

The  winga  that  waft  our  riches  out  of  tight 
firow  ou  the  framestcr’a  elbow;  aud  the  alert 
Aud  nimble  mot  loti  of  those  restless  joints 
That  never  tire,  soon  fans  them  all  away.  CowrKit. 

In  dream*  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  with  what 
sp  right  If  net*  and  alacrity  the  soul  exerts  herself. 

Adduox. 

alien,  f.  Stranger. 
to  alienate,  Stranger. 
alike,  v.  Equal. 

ALL,  WI^OLK. 

ALL  and  WHOLE  are  derived  from 
the  same  source,  that  is,  in  German  Oil 
mid  he'd  whole  or  sound,  Dutch  all,  he!, 
or  heel,  Saxon  al,  wal,  Danish  ul,  aid, 
Greek  oAoc,  Hebrew  chol  or  hoi. 

All  respects  a number  of  individuals  ; 
whole  respects  a single  body  with  its  com- 
ponents: we  have  not  all,  if  we  have  not 
the  whole,  number  ; we  have  not  the  whole, 
if  we  have  not  all  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed.  It  is  uot  within  the  limits  of 
human  capacity  to  take  more  than  a par- 
tial survey  of  all  the  interesting  objects 
which  the  whole  globe  contains. 

When  applied  to  spiritual  objects  in  a 
general  sense,  all  is  preferred  to  whole ; 
but  when  the  object  is  specific,  whole  is 
preferable : thus  we  say,  aU  hope  was 
lost ; but,  our  whole  hope  rested  in  this. 

It  will  b.  asked  bow  the  drama  move,  if  it  h not 
credited.  It  fi  credited  wltb  aU  tbe  credit  due  to 
. drain..  Jon  avoir. 

The  sehote  .tor,  of  the  trmnwctloo.  toturen 
Edward  Harold  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  [a  told 
an  diflerrull,  by  ancient  writer.,  that  there  are  few 
Importaut  pana  get  of  IbeEuglUh  Imtory  liable  to  mi 
great  uncertainty.  Hunt. 

ALL,  EVERY,  EACH. 

ALL  is  collective;  EVERY  single  or 
individual ; EACH  distribntive. 

All  and  every  arc  universal  in  their  sig- 
nification; eucA  is  restrictive : the  former 
are  used  in  speaking  of  great  numbers ; 
the  latter  is  applicable  to  small  numbers. 
All  men  nre  not  bom  with  the  game 
talent,  either  in  degree  or  kind ; but 
every  man  has  a talent  peculiar  to  himself: 
n parent  divides  his  property  among  his 
children,  aud  gives  to  each  his  due  share. 
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Harold  by  lib  marriage  broke  alt  measures  with 
the  Duke  of  Normandy.  Home. 

Evary  man’s  performance*,  lobe  rightly  estimated, 
mutt  be  compared  to  the  state  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Used.  Johnson. 

Taken  slneiy  and  individually,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  each  event  wrought  for  good.  They 
must  be  viewed  in  their  conseitueuccs  and  effects. 

Bum. 

TO  ALLAY,  SOOTII,  APPBASB, 
ASSUAGE. 

To  ALLAV  is  compounded  of  ul  or 
ad,  and  lay  to  lay  to  or  by,  signifying  to 
lay  n thing  to  rest,  to  abate  it. 

SOOTH  probably  comes  from  steed, 
which  is  in  Swedish  s'ut,  I/>w  German,  &c. 
sot,  and  is  doubtless  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  tot  to  allure,  invite,  compose. 

APPEASE,  in  French  uppaiser,  is 
compounded  of  ap  or  ad  and  patx  peace, 
signifying  to  quiet, 

ASSUAGE  is  compounded  of  us  or  ad 
hud  wage,  from  the  Latin  suasi  perfect  of 
suadeo  to  persuade,  signifying  to  treat 
with  gentleness,  or  to  rentier  easy. 

All  these  terms  indicate  a lessening  of 
something  painful.  In  a physical  sense 
a pain  is  allayed  by  an  immediate  appli- 
cation ; it  is  soothed  by  alfording  ease  and 
comfort  in  other  respects,  and  by  divert- 
ing the  mind  from  the  pain.  Extreme  heat 
or  thirst  is  allayed;  extreme  hunger  is  ap- 
peased. 

In  a moral  sense  one  allays  what  is 
fervid  and  vehement;  one  soothes  what  is 
distressed;  41  \e  appeases  what  is  tumul- 
tuous and  boisterous;  one  assuuges  grief 
or  afflictions.  Nothing  is  so  calculated 
to  allay  the  fervour  of  a distempered  ima- 
gination, ns  prayer  and  religious  medita- 
tion : religion  has  every  thing  in  it  which 
can  sooth  a wounded  conscience  by  pre- 
senting it  with  the  hope  of  pardon,  that 
epu  appease  the  angry  passions  by  giving 
us  a sense  of  our  own  sinfulness  and 
need  of  God's  pardon,  and  that  can  as- 
suage the  bitterest  griefs  by  aifoiding  us 
ihc  brightest  prospects  of  future  bliss. 

Without  expecting  the  return  of  hunger,  they  eat 
for  an  appetite,  and  prepare  dishes  not  to  allay,  but 
to  excite  it,  .\ddi»on. 

Nature  ha*  gueo  all  the  little  art«  of  »oot/unf 
and  lilaudishing  lo  the  female.  Addison. 

Charon  » no  sooner  appeased , aud  the  trlple- 
hridrd  dog  laid  a*h*rp,  but  .i'.tieat  makrs  hi*  en- 
trance Into  the  dumiolons  of  Pluto.  Addhojt. 

If  I can  any  way  atruafc  private  Inflammation*, 
or  allay  public  ferment*,  ( shall  apply  mjwlf  lo  It 
with  the  utmost  endeavours.  Addison. 


to  ALLF.DCE,  v.  To  Adduce. 
allegorical,  f.  Figurative. 
allegory,  v.  Parable. 

TO  ALLEVIATE,  relieve. 

ALLEVIATE,  in  Latin  alleviatus,  par- 
ticiple of  atlevio,  is  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  ul  or  ad,  aud  levo  to 
lighten,  signifying  to  lighten  by  malting 
less. 

RELIEVE,  from  the  Latin  relevo,  is 
re  and  levo  to  lift  up,  signifying  to  take 
away  or  remove. 

A pain  is  alleviated  by  making  it  less 
burdensome ; a necessity  is  relieved  by 
supplying  what  is  wanted.  Alleviate  re- 
spects our  internal  feelings  only ; relieve 
our  external  circumstances.  That  ulleri- 
ates  which  affords  ease  and  comfort ; that 
relieves  which  removes  the  pain.  It  is  no 
alleviation  of  sorrow  to  a feeling  mind, 
to  reflect  that  others  undergo  the  same 
suffering;  a change  of  position  is  a con- 
siderable relief  to  an  invalid,  wearied 
with  confinement. 

Condolence  and  sympathy  tend  greatl^ 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow 
creatures ; it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
Christian’s  duty  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
his  indigent  neighbour. 

Half  ike  misery  of  human  life  might  be  estin* 
guislitd,  would  men  alleviate  tin?  general  curse  they 
lie  under,  by  mutual  office*  of  compassion,  bene- 
volence, and  humanity.  Addisow. 

Now  sinking  undemealh  a load  of  grief. 

From  death  alone  *he  seek*  her  last  relief.  Deydbw. 

ALLIANCE,  LEAGUE,  CONFEDE- 
RACY. 

ALLIANCE,  in  French  alliance,  from  ' 
the  Latin  alligo  to  knit  or  tie  together, 
signifies  the  moral  state  of  being  tied. 

LEAGUE,  in  French  Hguc,  comes 
from  the  same  verb  tlgo  to  bind. 

CONFEDERACY  or  confederation, 
in  Latin  confederatio,  from  con  nudfadus 
an  agreement,  or  fiats  taith,  signifies  a 
joining  together  under  a certain  pledge. 

• Relationship,  friendship,  the  advan- 
tages of  a good  understanding,  the  pros- 
pect of  aid  in  case  of  necessity,  are  the 
ordinary  motives  for  forming  alliances.  A 
league  is  a union  of  plan,  and  a junction 
of  force,  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating 
some  common  enterprise,  or  obtaining 
some  common  object.  A confederacy  is 
a union  of  interest  and  support  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 


• Vide  G Irani  aud  Konbaud:  “ Alliance,  llfftte,  confederation." 
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taining  a redress  of  supposed  wrong,  or 
of  defending  right  against  usurpation  and 
oppression. 

Treaties  of  alliance  are  formed  between 
sovereigns;  it  is  a union  of  friendship 
and  convenience  concluded  upon  precise 
terms,  and  maintained  by  honour  or  good 
faith.  l.eagues  are  mostly  formed  be- 
tween parties  or  small  communities ; as 
they  are  occasioned  by  circumstances  of 
an  imperative  nature  ; they  are  in  this 
manner  rendered  binding  on  each  party. 
Confederacies  are  formed  between  indivi- 
duals or  communities ; they  continue 
while  the  impelling  cause  that  set  them 
in  motion  remains;  and  every  individual 
is  bound  more  by  a common  feeling  of 
safety,  tlmn  by  nuy  express  contract. 

History  mentions  frequent  alliances 
which  have  been  formed  betweeu  the 
courts  of  England  and  Portugal.  Die 
cantons  of  Switzerland  were  bound  to 
each  other  by  a famous  league  which  was 
denominated  the  Helvetic  league,  which 
took  its  rise  in  a confederacy  formed 
against  the  Austrian  government  by  Wil- 
liam Tell  and  bis  companions. 

Confederacy  is  always  taken  iu  a civil 
pr  political  sense  : alliance  and  league  are 
sometimes  employed  in  a moral  sense: 
the  former  being  applied  to  marriage,  the 
latter  to  plots  or  factions.  Alliance  is 
taken  only  in  a good  acceptation ; league 
and  confederacy  frequently  in  relation  to 
that  which  is  bad.  Alliances  are  formed 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  parties 
coacenned ; but  leagues  may  have  plun- 
der for  their  object,  and  confederacies 
many  be  treasonable. 

Wlto  bat  a fool  would  wart  with  Juno  choose, 

Aad  bucIi  alliance  and  uch  pif'i  rtfuar.  Duvdkn. 
Rather  in  Irajttet  of  entllrts  pea ce  unite, 

And  celebrate  the  hymeneal  rife.  Addi  -ox. 

The  hi»torjr  of  mankind  inform*  us  that  a single 
power  is  »*rj  neltlcm  broken  by  a confederacy. 

Johnson. 

Though  domestic  misery  must  follow  an  alliance 
with  a gamester,  matches  of  this  sort  are  made  every 
day.  Cu  N nr.RL  v no. 

Tiger  with  (Igor,  boar  will*  boar,  you’ll  find 
In  teaques  offensive  and  defensive  join’d.  Tatk. 
Wbeu  Babel  was  confounded,  and  Ibr  groat 
Confederacy  t.f  projector*  wild  and  tain 
Wo,  split  iuto  diversity  of  lungutt. 

Then,  n*  a vhejdit-rd  wparatp,  iii,  flock. 

These  to  the  upland,  to  tbe  valley  thine, 

Cod  draw  asunder.  Cowrite. 

ALLIANCE,  AFFfN I TV. 

ALUANCE,  v.  alliance,  league. 

AFFINITY,  in  Latin  uffmitus,  from 
of  or  ad  and  finis  a border,  signifies  a 
contiguity  of  borders. 


Alliance  is  artificial ; affinity  is  natural : 
an  alliance  is  formed  either  by  persons  or 
by  circumstances;  an  affinity  exists  of 
itself:  au  alliance  subsists  between  per- 
sons only  in  the  proper  sense,  and  be- 
tween things  figuratively ; an  affinity 
exists  between  things  as  well  ns  persons  : 
the  alliance  between  fnmilies  is  matrimo- 
nial ; the  affinity  arises  from  consangui- 
nity. 

O horror ! horror ! after  this  alliance 

Let  tiger*  match  ullh  binds,  and  wolves  with  sheep. 

And  ever,  creature  coupte  with  its  foe.  Davor*. 

It  cannot  he  doubted  hut  that  sign*  were  in  rented 
original!,  to  express  the  verernt  occupation*  of  their 
owners ; sod  to  hear  souse  affinity,  in  their  external 
designations,  with  the  wore*  to  ho  disposed  of. 

Bathost. 

Religion  (in  England)  has  maintained  a proper 
alliance  with  the  state.  Buaio. 

TO  ALLOT,  ASSIGN,  APPORTION, 
DISTRIBUTE. 

ALLOT  is  compounded  of  the  Latin 
ql  or  ad  and  the  word  lot,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Saxon  and  other  northern 
languages.  It  signifies  literally  to  set 
apart  ns  u particular  lot. 

ASSIGN,  in  French  ussigner,  Latin 
assigno,  is  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and 
signo  to  sign,  or  mark  to,  or  for,  signify- 
ing to  mark  out  for  any  one. 

APPORTION  is  compounded  of  op 
or  ad  and  portion,  signifying  to  portion 
out  for  a purpose. 

DISTRIBUTE,  in  Lit  in  distribulus, 
participle  of  din  and  tribuo,  signifies  to 
bestow  or  portion  out  to  several. 

To  allot  is  to  dispose  on  the  ground  of 
utility  for  the  sake  of  good  order ; to 
assign  is  to  communicate  according  to 
the  merit  of  the  objeet ; to  apportion  is 
to  regulate  according  to  the  due  propor- 
tion ; to  distribute  is  to  give  in  several 
distinct  portions. 

A portion  of  one’s  property  is  allotted 
to  charitable  purposes,  or  a portion  of 
one’s  time  to  religious  meditation ; a 
prize  is  assigned  to  the  most  meritorious, 
or  an  honourable  post  to  those  whose 
abilities  entitle  them  to  distinction;  a 
person’s  business  is  apportioned  to  the 
time  nnd  abilities  he  has  for  performing 
it ; his  alms  are  distributed  among  those 
who  arc  most  indigent. 

When  any  complicated  undertaking  is 
to  be  performed  by  a number  of  indivi- 
duals, it  is  necessary  to  allot  to  each  his 
distinct  task.  It  is  the  part  of  a wise 
prince  to  assign  the  highest  offices  to  tlie 
most  worthy,  and  to  apportion  to  every 
one  of  his  ministers  an  employment  suited 
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to  Jtis  peculiar  character  and  qualifica- 
tions : the  business  of  the  state  thus  dis- 
tributed will  proceed  with  regularity  and 
exactitude. 

Every  one  that  has  been  lonp  dead,  baa  a doc 
proportion  of  praise  allotted  him,  in  which,  whilst 
he  lived,  hU  friends  were  too  prolate,  and  his  enemies 
too  sparing.  Addison. 

I And  by  several  hint#  in  ancient  authors,  that 
when  the  Romans  were  fu  the  bright  of  p«»wer  and 
luxury  they  attigned  out  of  their  vast  dominions  an 
teUnd  ciUed  Aaticyra,  as  an  babitatiou  for  madmen. 

Steflk. 

Of  the  happinete  and  misery  of  our  present  coo- 
ditioo,  part  Is  distributed  by  nature,  and  part  l»  in 
a great  measure  apportioned  by  ourselves,  Johnson. 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills. 

Blessings  to  them-,  to  those  distributes  ills.  Pore. 

TO  ALLOT,  APPOINT,  DESTJNE. 

ALLOT,  v.  To  allot,  assign. 

APPOINT,  in  French  appoinUr, 
Latin  appona,  that  is,  ap  or  ad  and  pono 
to  place,  signifies  to  put  by. 

DESTINE,  Latin  destino,  of  de  and 
i tino,  sto  or  sisto,  signifies  to  place  apart. 

Allot  is  used  only  for  things,  appoint 
and  destine  tor  persons  or  things.  A 
space  of  ground  is  allotted  for  cultivat  ion ; 
a person  is  appointed  as  steward  or  gover- 
nor; a youth  is  destined  for  a particular 
profession.  Allotments  are  mostly  made 
Mi  the  time  past  or  present;  appointments 
respect  either  the  present  or  the  future  ; 
destinations  always  respect  some  distant 
purposes,  and  include  preparatory  mea- 
sures. A conscientious  man  allots  a por- 
tion of  his  annual  income  to  the  relief  ot 
the  poor:  when  public  meetings  tire  held 
it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a particular  day 
for  the  purpose : our  plans  in  life  are  de- 
feated by  a thousand  contingencies — the 
man  who  builds  a bouse  is  not  certain  he 
will  live  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  destined. 

It  l»  unwerthy  a reasonable  bring  to  >pend  any  of 
tbe  little  time  allotted  us  without  some  tendency, 
direct  or  oblique,  to  the  end  of  our  existence. 

Johnion. 

Haring  notified  to  my  good  friend.  Sir  Roger, 
I bat  1 should  set  out  for  London  the  next  day,  hi* 
bora**  were  ready  at  the  appointed  hour.  Stkklk. 

Look  round  and  surtej  the  various  beauties  of  tnc 
globe.  » htch  Uraven  has  destined  for  man,  and  con- 
sider whether  a world  thus  exquisitely  framed  could 
be  meant  for  tbe  abo.le  of  misery  and  pain.  Johnson. 

TO  ALLOW,  GRANT,  BESTOW. 

ALLOW,  V.  To  atlmit,  allow. 

GRANT  is  probably  changed  from 
guarantee,  in  French  gurantir,  signifying 
to  assure  any  thing  to  a person  by  one's 
word  or  deed. 


BESTOW  is  compounded  of  be  and 
state,  which  in  English,  as  welt  as  in  the 
northern  languages,  signifies  to  place ; 
hence  to  bestow,  signifies  to  dispose  ac- 
cording to  one’s  wishes  and  convenience. 

That  is  allowed  which  may  be  expected, 
if  not  direedy  required ; that  is  granted 
which  is  desired,  if  not  directly  asked 
for;  that  is  bestowed  which  is  wanted  as 
a matter  of  necessity. 

What  is  allowed  is  a gift  stipulated  as 
to  time  and  quantity,  which  as  to  con- 
tinuance depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
giver ; what  is  granted  is  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous on  the  part  of  the  giver,  U is  a 
pure  favour,  ami  lays  the  receiver  under 
aa  obligation ; what  is  bestowed  is  occa- 
sional, altogether  depending  on  the  cir- 
cumstances and  disposition  of  bodi  giver 
and  receiver.  . 

Many  of  the  poor  are  allowed  a small 
sum  weekly  from  the  parish.  It  is  as 
improper  to  grunt  a person  more  than  he 
asks,  as  it  is  to  ask  a person  for  more 
than  he  can  grant.  Alms  are  very  ill  be- 
stowed which  only  serve  to  encourage  beg- 
gary and  idleness. 

A grant  comprehends  in  it  something 
more  important  than  an  allowance,  and 
passes  between  persons  in  a higher  sta- 
tion ; what  is  bestowed  is  of  less  value 
than  either.  A father  allows  his  son  a 
yearly  sum  for  his  casual  expenses,  or  a 
master  allows  bis  serrant  a maintenance: 
kings  grant  peusions  to  "heir  officers; 
governments  grant  subsidies  to  cue  an- 
other : relief  is  bestowed  on  the  indigent. 

In  a figurative  application,  merit  is 
allowed,  an  indulgence  or  privilege  is 
granted,  applause  is  bestowed. 

A candid  man  allows  merit  even  in  his 
rivals.  In  former  times  die  kings  of  Eng- 
land granted  certain  privileges  to  some 
towns,  which  they  retain  to  this  day. 
Those  who  are  hasty  in  applauding  fre- 
quently bestow  their  commendations  on 
very  undeserving  objects. 

Martial's  drwlplloo  of  urpecie.  of  Itwfen  I.  full 
of  humour:  - Men  that  biro  out  their  word.  and 
anerr,  that  are  more  or  le*v  panionate  as  they  are  f 
paid  for  U,  and  allow  their  clleot  a quantify  of  wraih 
proportionable  io  the  fee  which  they  receive  from 
him.”  Addison. 

if  you  in  pity  grant  tbit  one  requeri. 

My  death  shall  glut  the  hatred  of  hi*  hreasl. 

Dtraii. 

So  much  tbe  more  thy  diligence  bestow , 

In  depth  of  winter  to  deiriid  the  snow.  Dr v den. 

to  allow,  v.  To  admit,  allow. 
to  allow,  v.  To  admit,  permit. 
to  allow,  v,  To  consent. 
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ALLOWANCE. 


ALLUDE. 


ALLOWANCE,  STIPEND,  SALAnY, 
wages,  hike,  pa y. 

A li  these  terms  denote  a stated  sum 
paid  according  to  certain  stipulations. 

ALLOWANCE,  from  allow,  (r.  To 
admit,  allow),  signifies  the  thing  allowed. 

STIPEND,  in  Latin  stipendiiun,  from 
ttip$  a piece  of  money,  signifies  money  paid. 

SALARY,  in  French  salaire,  1-atin 
solarium,  comes  from  ml  salt,  which  was 
originally  the  principal  pay  (or  soldiers. 

WAGES,  in  French  gage,  Latin  ra- 
dium, from  the  Hebrew  igang  labour, 
signifies  that  which  is  paid  for  labour. 

HIRE  expresses  the  sum  for  which 
one  is  hired,  and  PAY  the  sum  that  is  to 
be  paid. 

An  allouance  is  gratuitous ; it  ceases 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  donor;  all  the  rest 
are  the  requital  for  some  supposed  ser- 
vice; they  cease  with  the  engagement 
made  between  the  parties.  A stipend  is 
more  fixed  and  permanent  than  a salary  ; 
and  that  than  scales,  hire,  or  pay  : a sti- 
pend depends  upon  the  fulfilling  of  an 
engagenient,  rather  than  on  the  will  of 
an  individual ; a salary  is  a matter  of 
contract  between  the  giver  and  receiver, 
and  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
will. 

An  allowance  may  be  given  in  any 
form,  or  at  any  stated  times ; a stipend 
and  salary  are  paid  yearly,  or  at  even 
portions  of  a {mar;  wages,  hire,  and  puy, 
are  estimated  by  days,  weeks,  or  months, 
as  well  as  years. 

An  allowance  may  be  made  by,  with, 
and  to  persons  of  all  ranks ; a stipend 
and  salary  are  assignable  only  to  persons 
ot  respectability ; wages  are  given  to  la- 
bourers, hire  to  servants,  pay  to  soldiers 
or  such  as  are  employed  under  govern- 
ment. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  wav  ofSciou'ly  Informed,  that 
Mr.  Savage  had  ridiculed  him;  b,  which  he  «3I  so 
much  exasperated  that  be  withdrew  llic  allowance 
which  he  bad  paid  him.  June, ox. 

la  nut  the  care  of  aonlv  a load  lufficienl  ? 

Are  not  your  bolt  stipends  paid  for  (hit ! Dhyoex. 

H«*fCfal  persons,  oot  of  a * alary  of  five  hundred 
pound*  have  alvaja  lived  at  the  rate  of  two  thou- 
*and*  Swikt. 

The  peasant  ami  the  mechanic,  when  they  have 
received  the  u'nge*  of  the  day,  a ml  procured  their 
at  rung  beer  aud  supper,  have  scarce  a wish  uosatis* 
*****  H*w*k*wobtw. 

1 have  fire  hundred  crown* 

The  thrifty  hire  I sat’d  under  your  father. 

StUESFKAftR. 

Come  on,  brave  soldier*  donbt  not  of  the  day; 

And  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

SuacartAAin 


TO  ALLUDE,  REFER,  HINT,  SUG- 
GEST. 

ALLUDE,  in  Latin  alludo,  is  com- 
pounded of  al  or  ad  and  ludo  to  sport, 
that  is,  to  say  any  thing  in  a cursory 
manner. 

REFER,  in  Latin  reft-ro,  signifies  to 
bring  back,  that  is,  to  bring  back  a per- 
son's recollection  to  #iy  subject  by  men- 
tioning it. 

HINT  may  very  probably  be  changed 
from  hind  or  behind,  in  German  hinten, 
signifying  to  convey  from  behind,  or  in  tm 
obscure  manner. 

SUGGEST,  in  Latin  suggestus,  parti- 
ciple of  suggero,  is  compounded  of  sub 
and  gcro  to  bring  under  or  near,  and  sig- 
nifies to  bring  forward  in  an  indirect  or 
casual  manner. 

To  allude  is  not  so  direct  as  to  ref.r, 
but  it  is  more  clear  and  positive  than 
either  hint  or  suggest. 

We  allude  to  a circumstance  by  intro- 
ducing something  collaterally  allied  to  it; 
we  refer  to  an  event  by  expressly  in- 
troducing it  into  oue’s  discourse ; we 
hint  at  a person’s  intentions  by  darkly 
insinuating  wimt  may  possibly  happen  ; 
we  suggest  an  idea  by  some  poetical  ex- 
pressions relative  to  it. 

There  are  frequent  allusions  in  the 
Bible  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  tlie 
east.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  certain 
passages  of  a work  when  we  do  not  ex- 
pressly copy  them.  It  is  mostly  better 
to  be  entirely  silent  upon  a subject,  tlum 
to  hint  at  wlml  cannot  be  entirely  ex- 
plained. Many  improvements  have  owed 
their  origin  to  some  ideas  casually  sug- 
gested in  the  course  of  conversation. 

Allude  and  refer  are  nlwuys  said  with 
regard  to  tilings  that  have  positively  hap- 
pened, and  mostly  such  as  are  indiffer- 
ent ; hint  and  suggest  have  mostly  a per- 
sonal relation  to  things  that  are  precari- 
ous. The  whole  drift  of  a discourse  is 
sometimes  unintelligible  for  want  of  know- 
ing what  is  alluded  to;  although  many 
persons  and  incidents  arc  referred  to  with 
their  proper  names  and  dates.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  slanderer  to  hint  nt  tilings 
discreditable  to  another,  when  be  does 
not  dare  to  speak  openly  ; and  to  suggest 
doubts  of  his  veracity  which  he  cannot 
positively  charge. 

I need  not  laform  my  render  that  the  author  of 
Hudibras  alludes  to  thil  »trnnj;e  qualitv  to  that  cold 
climate,  when  apcaklnx  of  ah, traded  notions  clothed 
la  a riaihle  rhapp,  lie  adds  that  apt  vlmile, 

“ Like  worda  congeal’d  in  ooithcni  air.” 

A on  no*. 
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Kvevj  remarkable  ©Tent,  ever/  distincuUhctl  p*r- 
tooi;e  on A-r  the  law,  it  Interpreted  In  the  New  Tea* 
lament,  at  bearing  tome  reference  to  Christ’*  death. 

Blair. 

It  i*  hinted  that  Augustus  had  In  mind  to  restore 
the  common  wealth.  CbRIUIA*0« 

Tbl*  i in  arc  of  misery,  In  the  pnnWnaent  of  Tan- 
talus, *»  perhaps  originally  suggested  to  some  poet 
by  the  conduct  of  hit  patron.  Johnsob. 

to  allude  to,  v.  To  glance  at. 

TO  ALLURE,  TEMPT,  SEDUCH,  EN- 
TICE, DECOY. 

ALLURE  is  compounded  of  the  inten- 
sive sellable  at  or  ud  and  lure,  in  French 
leurre,  in  German  luder,  a lure  or  tempt- 
ing bait,  signifying  to  hold  a bait  ia  order 
to  catch  animals,  and  figuratively  to  pre- 
sent something  to  please  the  senses. 

TEMPT,  in  French  tenter,  Latin  lento 
to  try,  comes  from  tentut,  participle  of 
tendo  to  stretch,  signifying  by  efforts  to 
impel  to  action. 

SEDUCE,  iu  French  seduire,  Latin 
seduco,  is  compounded  of  se  apart,  and 
duco  to  lead,  signifying  to  lead  any  one 
aside. 

ENTICE  is  probably,  per  metuthain, 
changed  from  incite. 

DECOY  is  compounded  of  the  Latin 
de  and  coy,  in  Dutch  koy,  German,  &c. 
koi,  a cage  or  enclosed  place  for  birds, 
signifying  to  draw  into  any  place  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  them  into  one’s  power. 

W'e  are  allured  by  the  appearances  of 
things ; we  are  tempted  by  the  words  of 
persons  as  well  as  the  appearances  of 
things;  we  are  enticed  by  persuasions: 
we  are  seduced  or  decoyed  by  the  influence 
and  false  arts  of  others. 

To  allure  and  tempt  are  used  either  in 
a good  or  bad  sense;  entice  sometimes  in 
an  indifferent,  but  mostly  in  a bad  sense ; 
seduce  and  decoy  are  always  in  a bad 
sense.  The  weather  may  allure  us  out  of 
doors:  the  love  of  pleasures  may  allure 
us  iuto  iudulgencies  that  afterwards  cause 
repentance.  We  are  sometimes  tempted 
upon  very  fair  grounds  to  undertake  what 
turns  out  unfortunately  in  the  end  : our 
passions  are  our  bitterest  enemies ; the 
devil  uses  them  as  instruments  to  tempt 
us  to  sin.  When  the  wicked  entice  us  to 
do  evil,  we  should  turn  a deaf  ear  to  their 
flattering  representations:  those  who  know 
what  is  right,  and  are  determined  to  prac- 
tise it,  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
enticed  into  any  irregularities.  Young 
men  are  frequently  seduced  by  the  com- 
pany they  keep.  Children  are  decoyed 
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away  by  the  evil-minded,  who  wish  to  get 
them  into  their  possession. 

The  country  has  its  allurements  for  the 
contemplative  mind : the  metropolis  is 
full  of  temptnliom.  Those  who  have  any 
evil  project  to  execute  will  omit  no  entice- 
ment in  order  to  seduce  the  young  and  in- 
experienced from  their  duty.  The  prac- 
tice of  deciding  children  or  ignorant  peo- 
ple into  places  of  confinement  was  for- 
merly more  frequent  than  at  present. 

Allure  does  not  imply  such  a powerful 
influence  ns  tempt : what  allures  draws  by 
gentle  means;  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  that  affects:  what  tempts  acts  by 
direct  and  continued  efforts ; it  presents 
motives  to  the  mind  in  order  to  produce 
decision  ; it  tries  the  pow  er  of  resistance. 
Entice  supposes  such  a decisive  influence 
on  the  mind,  as  produces  a determination 
to  net;  in  which  respect  it  differs  from 
the  two  former  terms.  Allure  and  tempt 
produce  actions  on  the  mind,  not  necessa- 
rily followed  by  any  result ; for  we  may 
be  allured  or  templed  to  Ho  a thing,  with- 
out necessarily  doing  the  thing;  but  wo 
cannot  be  enticed  unless  we  are  led  to 
take  some  step.  .Seduce,  and  decoy,  have 
reference  to  the  outw  ard  action,  ns  well 
as  the  inward  movements  of  the  mind 
which  give  rise  to  them:  they  indicate  a 
drawing  aside  of  the  person  us  well  as  the 
mind ; it  is  a misleading  by  false  repre- 
sentation. Prospects  are  alluring,  offers 
are  tempting,  words  arc  enticing,  charms 
are  seductive. 

June  Sfl,  1 88*.  the  rats  and  mire  8?  which  Hame- 
ten  was  Infested  were  allured , It  if  said,  by  a piper  to 
a contiguous  river,  h>  which  the/  were  all  drowned. 

Addisow. 

la  our  time  the  poor  are  strongly  tempted  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  wealth.  Johnson. 

There  Is  no  Wnd  of  idleness  bj  which  we  are  *o 
easll/  seduced*  as  that  which  digullies  itself  by  the 
appearance  of  business.  Johnson. 

There  was  a particular  pro *e  which  was  called 
« the  labyrinth  of  coquettes,**  where  man)  were  en- 
ticed to  the  chase,  but  few  returned  with  purchase. 

Addison. 

I have  heard  of  barbarians,  who,  when  tempests 
drive  ships  upon  their  coast,  decoy  them  to  the  rocks 
that  the/*  ma/  plunder  tbelr  tailing.  Johnson. 

to  allure,  v.  To  attract. 
allurements,  v.  Attractions. 

ALLY,  CONFEDERATE. 

Although  derived  from  the  preceding 
terms  {v.  Alliance,  confederacy),  these 
words  are  used  only  in  part  ol  their  ac- 
ceptations. 

An  ALLY  is  one  who  forms  an  alli- 
ance in  the  political  sense;  a CONFEr 
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ALSO. 


ALWAYS. 


DERATE  is  one  who  forms  confederacies 
in  general,  but  more  particularly  when 
such  confederacies  are  unauthorised. 

The  Portuguese  and  English  are  allies. 
William  Tell  had  some  few  particular 
friends  who  were  his  confederate » ; but 
we  should  use  the  word  with  more  pro- 
priety in  its  worst  sense,  for  an  associate 
in  a rebellious  faction,  as  in  speaking  of 
Cromwell  and  his  confederates  who  were 
concerned  in  the  death  of  the  king. 

We  coqU  hinder  tbe  accession  of  Holland  to 
Frince,  either  as  subjects  with  great  Immunities  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade,  or  b«  an  inferior  nod 
dependant  ally  undrr  their  protection.  Temflis. 

liar  inf  learned  by  experience  that  they  must  ex- 
pect a vigorous  resistance  from  this  warlike  prince, 
they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of 
Cornwall,  and  landing  two  yean  after  in  that  country 
made  an  inroad  with  their  confederate*  into  the 
county  of  Devon.  He  me. 

almanack,  V.  Calendar. 

ALONE,  SOLITARY,  LONELY. 

AIX)NE,  compounded  of  all  and  one, 
signifies  altogether  one,  or  single;  that 
is,  by  one’s  self. 

SOLITARY,  in  French  solitaire,  Latin 
solitariks,  from  taint  alone;  signifies  the 
quality  of  bring  alone. 

LONELY,  signifies  in  the  manner  of 
alone. 

Alone  marks  the  state  of  a person  ; 
solitary  the  quality  of  a person  or  thing; 
lonely  the  quality  of  a thing  ouly.  A per- 
son walks  alone,  or  takes  a Military  walk 
in  a lonely  place. 

Whoever  likes  to  be  much  alone  is  of  a 
tolitnry  turn  : wherever  we  can  be  most 
and  oltcnest  alone,  that  is  a solitary  or 
lonely  place. 

Herr  ire  it  end  atone. 

At  to  oor  fern  iltstfnct,  pre-eminent.  Yocnc. 

I would  with  on  man  to  deceive  hlmwdf  with  opini- 
ons which  he  bat  not  thoroughly  reflected  upon  In  hit 
sotllar,  boon.  Cixbkuaub. 

Within  an  ancient  threat’#  ample  a tree 
There  aarnla  a lonehp,  hut  a healtbrnl  dwelling. 

Built  for  convenience,  and  the  uae  of  life.  ItowE. 

ALSO,  LIKEWISE,  TOO. 

ALSO,  compounded  of  all  and  so,  sig- 
nifies literally  all  in  the  same  manner. 

LIKEWISE,  compounder!  of  like  and 
wire  or  manner,  signifies  in  like  manner. 

TOO,  a variation  of  the  numeral  two, 
signifies  w hat  may  be  added  or  joined  to 
another  thing  from  its  similarity. 

These  adverbial  expressions  obviously 
convey  the  same  idea  of  including  or 
classing  certain  objects  together  upon  a 
supposed  ground  of  afhnity.  Also  is  a 


more  general  term,  and  has  a more  Com- 
prehensive meaning,  as  it  implies  a same- 
ness in  the  whole ; likewise  is  more  spe- 
cific mid  limited  in  its  acceptation ; too 
is  still  more  limited  than  either,  and  refers 
only  to  a single  object. 

“ lie  alto  was  among  the  number  ’’  may 
convey  the  idea  of  totality  both  as  re- 
spects the  person  and  the  event : “ be 
writes  likewise  a very  fine  hand  ” conveys 
the  idea  of  similar  perfection  in  his  writ- 
ing ns  in  other  qualifications:  “ lie  said 
so  too"  signifies  he  said  so  in  addition  to 
the  others  ; he  said  it  likewise  would  im- 
ply that  he  said  tbe  same  thing,  or  in  the 
same  manner. 

Let  ox  only  (hint  for  ft  little  of  that  reproach  of 
modern  timer,  that  gulf  of  time  and  fortune,  the  pas- 
sion for  gaming,  which  it  to  often  the  refuge  of  the 
idle  son*  of  pleasure,  aud  often  alto  the  last  re* 
source  of  the  ruined.  Blair. 

Long  life  it  of  all  others  the  most  general,  and 
seemingly  the  most  innocent  object  of  desire.  With 
respect  to  thit,  too,  we  so  frequently  err,  that  ft 
would  have  been  a blessing  to  many  to  have  had 
thefr  wish  denied.  Blair. 

Ail  the  daties  of  a daughter,  a sMer,  a wife,  and 
a mother,  may  be  well  performed,  though  a l*dy 
should  not  be  the  finest  woman  at  an  opera.  They 
are  likewise  consistent  with  a moderate  share  of  wit, 
a plain  dress,  and  a modest  air.  Stkklx. 

to  alter,  v.  To  change,  alter. 

altercation,  v.  Difference , dis~ 
pule,  altercation,  tfttarrel. 

alternate,  v.  Successive. 
always,  at  all  times,  ever. 

ALWAYS,  compounded  of  all  and 
tcayt,  is  the  same  as,  under  all  circum- 
stances, through  all  the  ways  of'  life,  that 
is,  uninterruptedly. 

AT  ALL  TIME?,  means,  without  dis- 
tinction of  time. 

EVER,  implies,  for  a perpetuity,  with- 
out end. 

A man  must  he  always  virtuous,  I hat 
is,  whether  in  adversity  or  prosperity  j 
and  at  all  times  virtuous,  that  is,  in  his 
going  in  and  coiniug  out,  his  rising  up 
and  his  lying  down,  by  day  and  by  night; 
he  will  then  be  ever  happy,  that  is,  in  this 
life,  and  the  life  to  come. 

Hrnnsa  lift  never  vtundi  will  fov  an;  ion*  lime. 
It  tl  by  no  mean#  a Sard  and  Mv.il,  object,  like  the 
mountain  ortho  lack,  which  jou  atiray/i  Sod  In  lb. 
tame  situation.  Blair. 

Among  all  the  expressions  of  good  nature,  1 shall 
single  out  that  which  goes  under  the  general  name  of 
charity,  ns  it  consists  in  relieving  the  indigent;  that 
being  a trial  of  tbU  kind  which  offers  itself  to  us  al- 
most at  all  Mmet , and  ia  every  place.  Addiso*, 
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Hsve  you  forgotten  nil  the  blessing*  yoa  have  cott- 
tinned  to  enjoy,  ever  since  the  day  that  yoo  came 
forth  a helpless  iofaot  into  the  world  l Blair. 

to  amass,  v.  To  heap. 
to  amaze,  v.  To  admire. 

AMBASSADOR,  ENVOY,  PLENIPO- 
TENTIARY, DEPDTY. 

AMBASSADOR  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  low  Latin  ambasciator  A waiter, 
although  this  does  not  accord  with  the 
high  station  which  they  have  always  held. 

ENVOY,  from  lire  French  envoyer  to 
send,  signifies  one  sent. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY,  from  the  La- 
tin pie  nun  and  potent,  signifies  one  in- 
vested with  full  powers. 

DEPUTY,  signifies  one  deputed. 

Ambassadort,  envoys,  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries, speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  their 
sovereigns,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
first  is  invested  with  the  highest  autho- 
rity, acting  in  all  cases  as  the  represen- 
tative; the  second  appears  only  as  a 
simple  authorised  minister  acting  for  an- 
other, but  not  always  representing  him; 
the  third  is  a species  of  envoy  used  by 
courts  only  on  the  occasion  of  concluding 
pence  nr  making  treaties : deputies  are 
not  deputed  by  sovereigns,  although  they 
may  he  deputed  to  sovereigns ; they  have 
no  power  to  actor  speak,  but  in  tbe  name 
of  some  subordinate  community,  or  par- 
ticular body.  The  functions  of  the  first 
three  belong  to  the  minister,  those  of  the 
latter  to  the  agent. 

An  ambassador  is  a resident  in  a coun- 
try during  a state  of  peace ; he  must 
maintain  the  dignity  of  his  court  by  a 
suitable  degree  of  splendour;  an  envoy 
may  be  n resident,  but  he  is  more  com- 
monly employed  on  particular  occasions ; 
address  in  negotiating  forms  an  essential 
in  his  character : a plenipotentiary  is  not 
so  much  connected  with  the  court  imme- 
diately, as  with  persons  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity with  himself;  he  requires  to  have 
integrity,  coolness,  penetration,  loyalty, 
and  patriotism.  A deputy  lias  little  or 
no  responsibility ; and  still  less  inter- 
course with  those  to  whom  he  is  deputed ; 
be  needs  no  more  talent  than  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  respectability  of  his  own 
character,  and  that  of  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs. 

Pilar  continued  to  act  without  a title  till  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury  returned  next  year  to  England,  and 
then  he  assumed  tho  style  and  dignity  of  am  ambas- 
sador. Johnuo*. 

Wd  bear  from  Rome,  by  let  ten  dated  thle  2olh  of 


April,  that  the  count  de  Melhos,  envoy  from  the  king 
of  Portugal,  had  made  hi*  public  entry  into  that  city 
with  much  state  and  magnificence.  Steele. 

The  conferences  began  at  Utrecht  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1711-19,  and  the  English  plenipotentia- 
ries arrived  on  the  fifteenth.  Johnson* 

They  add  that  tbe  deputies  of  the  Swis*  cantons 
Were  returned  from  Soleu re, where  they  were  assembled 
at  the  iuetance  of  the  French  ambassador.  Stbkln. 

AMBIGUOUS,  EQUIVOCAL. 

AMBIGUOUS,  in  Latin  ainbiguus, 
from  ambigo,  compounded  of  anibo  and 
ago,  signifies  acting  botli  ways. 

EQUIVOCAL,  in  French  equivoque, 
Latin  equivocus,  composed  of  tequus  and 
vox,  signifies  n word  to  be  applied  equally 
to  two  or  more  objects. 

An  ambiguity  arises  from  a too  general 
form  of  expression,  which  leaves  the  sense 
of  the  author  indeterminate ; au  equivo- 
cation lies  in  the  power  of  particular 
terms  used,  which  admit  of  a double  in- 
terpretation : the  ambiguity  leaves  us  in 
entire  incertitude  as  to  what  is  meant; 
the  equivocation  misleads  us  in  the  use  of 
a term  in  the  sense  which  we  do  not  sus- 
pect. 

The  ambiguity  may  be  unintentional, 
arising  from  the  nature  both  of  tho  words 
and  the  things;  or  it  may  be  employed 
to  withhold  information  respecting  our 
views  ; the  equivocation  is  always  inten- 
tional, and  may  be  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  fraud.  The  histories  of  heathen 
nations  are  full  of  confusion  and  ambi- 
guity : the  heathen  oracles  are  mostly 
veiled  by  some  equivocation  ; of  this  we 
have  a remarkable  instance  in  the  oracle 
of  the  Persian  mule,  by  which  Criesus 
was  misled. 

An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an  eqvirorat 
expreftion ; a confused  man  m*v  often  utter  antbigd* 
ohs  one*  without  nay  design.  Bl  air, 

We  make  o*«  of  an  equirocation  to  deceive ; of 
aa  ambiguity,  to  keep  in  the  dark.  Trislkp.. 

TV  ambiguous  God,  who  rul’d  her  laboring  breait. 

In  these  mysterious  wordr  hi*  mind  express'd, 

Borne  truth*  reveal'd,  la  term*  involv’d  the  rest. 

Drvden. 

The  parliament  of  England  i*  without  comparison 
the  oioit  voluminous  author  lo  tin;  world,  and  there 
i*  tuch  a happy  ambiguity  in  it*  work*,  that  it*  stu- 
dent* have  a*  much  to  *ay  on  the  wrong  tide  of  every 
question  s»  upon  the  right.  Cl  MHtiu.  and* 

Give  a m*n  all  that  I*  In  the  power  of  the  world  to 
be»tow,  but  leave  him  at  the  same  time  under  some 
scent  oppression  Or  heaviness  of  fasti;  yon  bestow 
Indeed  the  material*  of  enjoyment,  bnt  you  deprive 
him  of  the  ability  to  extract  it.  Hence  prosperity  hso 
often  an  equivocal  word,  denoting  merely  affluence 
of  pottdHODt  hut  unjustly  applied  to  the  pome^or. 

Blais* 
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AMEND. 


AMIABLE. 


Sbabpeire  l«  not  long  noft  and  pathetic,  without 
come  idle  conceit  or  contemptible  equivocation. 

Johnson. 

amenable,  v.  Answerable. 

TO  AMEND,  CORRECT,  REFORM, 
RECTI  FY,  EMEND,  lMI'ROVB, 
MEND,  BETTER. 

AMEND,  in  Latin  cmcndo,  from  mania 
the  fault  of  a transcriber,  signifies  to  re- 
move this  fault. 

CORRECT,  in  Latin  correctus,  parti- 
ciple of  corrigo,  compounded  of  con  and 
rego,  signifies  to  set  in  order,  to  set  to 
rights. 

REFORM,  compounded  of  rc  and 
form,  signifies  to  form  afresh,  or  put  into 
a new  form. 

RECTIFY,  in  Latin  rrctifico,  com- 
pounded of  rectus  and  fucio,  signifies  to 
make  or  put  right. 

EMF^NDisthe  immediate  derivative 
of  the  Latin  cmcndo. 

IMPROVE  comes  from  the  Latin  in 
and  probo  to  prove  or  try,  signifying  to 
make  good,  or  better  than  it  was,  by  trials 
or  after  experiments. 

MEND  is  a contraction  of  emend. 

BETTER  is  properly  to  make  better. 

To  amend,  correct,  rectify,  and  emend, 
imply  the  lessening  of  evil ; to  improve, 
reform,  and  better,  the  increase  ol  good. 
We  amend  our  moral  conduct,  correct 
errors,  reform  our  life,  rectify  mistakes, 
emend  the  readings  of  an  author,  improve 
our  mind,  mend  or  better  our  condition. 
What  is  amended  is  mostly  that  which  is 
wrong  in  ourselves  : what  is  reformed  or 
corrected  is  that  which  i9  faulty  in  our- 
selves or  in  others;  wbat  is  rectified  is 
mostly  wrong  in  that  which  has  been 
done ; that  which  is  improved  may  relate 
either  to  an  individual,  or  to  indifferent 
objects. 

To  mend  and  better  are  common  terms, 
employed  only  on  familiar  occasions,  cor- 
responding to  the  terms  amend  and  im- 
prove. Whatever  is  wrong  must  be 
amended ; whatever  is  faulty  must  be 
corrected;  whatever  is  altogether  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  must  be  reformed ; 
whatever  error  escapes  by  an  oversight 
must  be  rectified  ; w hatever  is  obscure  or 
incorrect  must  be  amended.  What  has 
been  torn  may  be  mended,  and  what  ad- 
mits of  change  may  be  improved,  or  bet- 
tered. When  a person's  conduct  is  any 
way  culpable,  it  ought  to  be  amended ; 
when  bis  habits  and  principles  are  vi- 
cious, bis  character  ought  to  be  reformed ; 


when  he  has  any  particular  faulty  habit, 
it  ought  to  be  corrected ; when  he  com- 
mits mistakes  he  should  not  object  In 
have  them  rectified:  the  emendations  of 
critics  frequently  involve  an  author  in 
still  greater  obscurity:  whoever  wishes 
to  advance  himself  in  life  must  endeavour 
to  improve  his  time  and  talents. 

The  first  step  to  amendment  is  a con- 
sciousness of  error  in  ourselves  ; busy 
politicians  are  ever  ready  to  propose  a 
reform  in  the  constitution  of  tiicir  coun- 
try, hut  they  forget  the  reformation  which 
is  requisite  in  themselves  : the  correction 
of  the  temper  is  of  the  first  moment,  ill 
order  to  live  in  harmony  with  others  : in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  rectifying 
what  has  been  done  amiss,  we  must  strive 
to  do  every  thing  wilh  care  : critics  emend 
the  productions  of  the  pen,  and  ingenious 
artists  improve  the  inventions  of  art. 

The  lntprr.it  which  the  corrupt  part  of  mankind 
bare  in  hardening  themselves  ngaiott  every  motive  to 
amendment,  lias  disposed  them  to  give  tn  contradic- 
tion*, when  they  can  he  produced  against  the  cause  of 
virtue,  that  weight  which  (key  will  not  allow  them  in 
any  oilier  case.  f Johnson. 

Preemption  will  he  easily  corrected ; but  timi- 
dity hi  a disease  of  the  mind  more  obstinate  and  fatal. 

Johnson. 

Indolence  Is  one  of  the  vices  from  which  those 
whom  it  once  infects  are  seldom  reformed.  Johnson. 

That  sorrow  which  dictate*  no  caution,  that  fear 
which  does  not  quicken  nor  escape,  that  austerity 
which  fails  to  rectify  our  affection*,  are  vain  and 
unavailing.  Johnson. 

Some  had  read  the  manuscript,  and  rectified  its 
Inaccuracies.  Johnson. 

That  useful  part  of  learning,  which  consists  fa 
emendations,  knowledge  of  diff-reut  reading*,  and 
the  like,  is  what  in  nil  age*  persons  extremely  wise 
and  learned  have  had  in  great  vi  negation.  Addisos  . 

While  a man,  infatuated  with  the  protni*-*  of 
greatness,  waste*  his  hours  and  days  in  attendance  sod 
solicitation,  the  honest  opportunities  of  improving 
his  condition  pas*  by  without  his  notice.  Addison. 
The  arise  for  cure  on  exerche  depend, 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend.  Dryorn. 

1 then  bettered  my  condition  a little,  and  lived  a 
whole  summer  in  the  shape  of  a bee.  Addison, 

amends,  v.  Compensation. 
amends,  v.  Restoration. 

AMIABLE,  LOVELY,  BELOVED. 

AMIABLE,  iu  Larin  amabitis,  from 
amo  and  habilir,  signifies  fit  to  be  loved. 

LOVELY,  compounded  of  tore  and  ly 
or  like,  signifies  like  that  which  we  love. 

BELOVED  signifies  having  or  receiv- 
ing love. 

'I  he  first  two  express  the  fitness  of  an 
object  to  awaken  the  sentiment  of  love; 
the  latter  expresses  the  stptc  of  being  in 


AMICABLE, 


AMPLE, 


actual  possession  of  that  love.  The  ami- 
able  designates  that  sentiment  in  its  most 
spiritual  form,  as  it  is  awakened  hr  purely 
spiritual  objects;  the  lovely  applies  to 
tins  sentiment  ns  it  is  awakened  by  sen- 
sible objects.  We  are  amiable  according 
to  the  qualities  of  the  heart  i we  are 
lovely  according  to  the  external  figure  and 
manners;  we  are  beloved  according  to 
the  circumstances  that  bring  us  into  con- 
nexion with  others  : hence  it  is  thnt  things 
as  well  as  persons  may  be  lovely  or  be- 
loved, but  persons  only  are  amiable. 

An  amiable  disposition  without  a lovely 
person,  will  render  a person  helmed.  It 
is  distressing  to  see  any  one  who  is  lovely 
in  person,  unamiabte  in  character. 

Tally  bv*  a very  beautiful  pr«,t,li.tn  of  thoopblv  to 
•liow  bow  amiaile  virtue  U.  " Wo  lore  a virtuous 
aay*  be,  **  who  Uvea  in  ibe  reinotyvi  porta  of 
the  earth,  althouch  we  are  altogether  out  of  llio  rr&ch 
of  bt»  virtue,  and  can  receive  from  it  no  manner  of 
benefit.  * Aodisok. 

Sweet  Auburn,  tor  elicit  village  of  the  plain, 

- Goldsmith. 

Snrrow  would  be  a rarity  moat  icier 'it 
If  all  coold  ao  become  it.  Siiutmat. 

AMICABLE,  ritlENDLY. 

AMICABLE,  from  amicus  a friend, 
signifies  able  or  fit  for  a friend. 

FRIENDLY  signifies  like  a friend. 
The  word  amicus  likewise  comes  from  umo 
to  love,  and  friend,  in  the  Northern  lan- 
guages, from  f recan  to  love. 

Amicable  ana  friendly  therefore  both 
denote  the  tender  sentiment  of  good-will 
which  ail  men  ought  to  bear  one  to  an- 
other ; but  amicable  rather  implies  a ne- 
gative sentiment,  n freedom  from  discord- 
ance ; and  friendly  a positive  feeling  of 
regard,  the  absence  of  indifference.  VVe 
make  an  amicable  accommodation,  and  a 
friendly  visit.  It  is  a happy  thing  when 
people  who  have  been  at  variance  can 
amicably  adjust  all  their  disputes.  No- 
thing adds  more  to  the  charms  of  society 
than  a friendly  correspondence. 

Amicable  is  always  said  of  persons  who 
have  been  in  connexion  with  each  other ; 
friendly  may  be  applied  to  those  who  are 
perfect  strangers.  Neighbours  must  al- 
ways endeavour  to  live  amicably  with 
each  other.  Traveller*  should  always  en- 
deavour to  keep  up  a friendly  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants,  wherever  they  como. 

The  abstract  terms  of  the  preceding 
qualities  admit  of  no  variation  but  in  the 
signification  of  friendship,  which  marks 
an  individoal  feeling  only.  To  live  ami- 
cably, or  in  amity  with  all  men,  is  a 

(mint  of  Christian  duty,  but  we  cannot 
ive  in  friendship  with  all  men;  since 
friendship  must  be  confined  to  a few. 
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Wbat  first  presents  Inelf  to  be  recommended  is  4 

disposition  aver***  to  offrncr,  and  drslrou*  of  culti- 
vating harmony,  and  amicable  intercourse  la  <*ocMj. 

DUO* 

Who  tfnke  bit  tliirrt ; who  spread  the  friendly 
board 

To  give  the  famish'd  UHimrlua  food  f Piiillii*. 
Beast*  of  each  kind  their  fellow  spare; 

Bear  live*  la  amity  with  bear.  Joti*t*ox. 

Ktrrj  mao  might,  in  the  multitudes  that  *warm 
about  him,  fiorl  tome  kindred  mind  with  which  ho 
could  unite  la  couddence  and  frlentUhly . 

Johxmi. 

AMOROUS,  LOVING,  FOND. 

AMOROUS,  from  amor  and  the  ending 
out,  which  designates  abundance,  signifies 
full  of  lore. 

LOVING  signifies  the  act  of  laving, 
that  is,  continually  loving. 

FOND,  from  the  Saxon  fundan,  and 
the  German  fide  n,  which  signify  either 
to  seek  or  find.  Hence  fond  signifies 
longing  for,  or  eagerly  attached  to. 

These  epithets  are  all  used  to  mark  tha 
excess  or  distortion  of  a tender  sentiment. 
Amorous  is  taken  in  a criminal  sense,  lov- 
ing and  fond  in  a contemptuous  sense  : 
an  indiscriminate  and  dishonourable  at- 
tachment to  the  fair  sex  characterizes  the 
amorous,  man ; an  overweening  and  child- 
ish attachment  to  any  object  marks  tbe 
loving  and  fond  person. 

living  is  less  dishonourable  than 
fond:  men  may  he  loving  ; children  and 
brutes  may  be  fond.  Those  who  have 
not  a well  regulated  affection  for  each 
other  will  be  loving  by  fits  and  starts; 
children  and  animals  who  have  no  control 
over  their  appetites  will  be  apt  to  be  fond 
of  those  who  indulge  them.  An  amorous 
temper  should  be  suppressed ; a loving 
temper  should  be  regulated ; a fond  tem- 
per should  be  checked. 

I nhall  range  all  old  amorov t dotard*  under  tho 
denomination  of  grlr»*rrv.  Btkklb. 

ThU  p!*»ce  may  wrm  for  tbephefd*’  letaire  made. 

So  lovingly  the***  elm*  unite  their  .hade.  Pm  turn. 

My  impatience  for  your  return,  my  anxiety  for 
you t welfare,  and  my  Jondne$9  for  my  dear  Uly«se»a 
were  tbe  only  dltfrmp era  that  preyed  upon  my  life. 

Addison. 

AMPLE,  SPACIOUS,  CAPACIOUS. 

AMPLE,  in  French  ample,  Latin  am- 
plus,  probably  conies  from  the  Greek 
aran\iuc  full. 

SPACIOUS,  in  French  spacieux,  Latin 
spaciosus,  comes  from  spatium  a space, 
implying  the  quality  of  having  space. 

CAPACIOUS,  in  Latin  capar,  from 
capio  to  hold,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  able  to  hold. 

These  epithets  convey  the  analogous 
ideas  of  extent  in  quantity,  and  extent  in 
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space.  Ample  is  figuratively  employed  for 
whatever  is  extended  in  quantity ; spa- 
cious is  literally  used  for  whatever  is  ex- 
tended in  space;  capacious  is  literally  and 
figuratively  employed  to  express  extension 
in  both  quantity  and  space.  Stores  are 
ample,  room  is  ample,  an  allowance  is  am- 
ple : a room,  a house,  or  a garden  is  spa- 
cious : a vessel  or  hollow  ol  any  kind  is 
ca/mcious ; the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the 
heart  are  capucious. 

Ample  is  opposed  to  scanty,  spacious  to 
narrow,  capacious  to  smalt.  What  is 
ample  suffices  and  satisfies;  it  imposes  no 
constraint : what  is  spacious  is  tree  and 
open,  it  does  not  confine : what  is  capu- 
cious readily  receives  and  contains ; it  is 
spacious,  liberal,  and  generous.  Although 
sciences,  arts,  philosophy,  and  languages, 
afford  to  the  mass  of  mankind  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  their  mental  powers 
without  recurring  to  mysterious  or  fanci- 
ful researches,  yet  this  world  is  hardly 
spacious  enough  for  the  range  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties:  the  capacious  minds  of 
some  are  no  less  capable  of  containing 
than  they  are  dispused  for  receiving  what- 
ever spiritual  food  is  offered  them. 

The  pore  consdou.n...  of  worthy  action.,  ah- 
utraetfd  from  the  flews  of  pupa  Ur  applause,  is  to  a 
groerou#  mind  an  ample  reward.  Hoohbs. 

These  mighty  monarchies,  that  bad  o’ervpread 
The  spacious  earth,  and  stretch’d  their  cooq'riog 
arms 

From  pole  to  pole,  by  ensnaring  charms 
Wen*  quite  consumed.  Mat, 

Down  sunk,  a hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Miltow. 

ample,  v.  Plentiful. 

TO  AMUSE,  DIVE  11T,  ENTERTAIN. 

To  AMUSE  is  to  occupy  the  mind 
lightly,  from  the  Latin  musa  a song,  sig- 
nifying to  allure  the  attention  by  any  thing 
as  light  and  airy  as  a song. 

DIVERT,  iu  French  dixertir,  Latin 
direrto,  is  compounded  of  di  and  verto  to 
turn  aside,  Signifying  to  turn  the  mind 
aside  from  an  object. 

ENTERTAIN,  in  French  cn/relenir, 
compounded  of  entre,  inter,  and  tenir, 
teneo  to  keep,  signifies  to  keep  the  mind 
fixed  on  a thing. 

We  amuse  or  entertain  by  engaging  the 
attention  on  some  present  occupation ; 
we  divert  by  drawing  the  attention  from 
a present  object ; nil  this  proceeds  by  the 
means  of  that  pleasure  which  the  object 
produces,  which  in  the  first  case  is  less 
vivid  than  in  the  second,  and  in  the  second 
case  is  less  durable  than  in  the  third. 
Whatever  amuses  serves  to  kill  time,  to 


lull  the  faculties,  and  banish  reflection ; 
it  may  be  solitary,  sedentary,  and  life- 
less : whatever  diverts  causes  mirth,  and 
provokes  laughter;  it  will  be  active,  live- 
ly, and  tumultuous : whatever  entertains 
acts  on  the  senses,  and  awakens  the  un- 
derstanding; it  must  be  rational,  nnd  is 
mostly  social.  The  hare  act  of  walking 
and  changing  place  may  amuse ; the  tricks 
of  animals  divert ; conversation  enter- 
tains. We  sit  down  to  a card  table  to  be 
amused ; we  go  to  a comedy  or  pantomine 
to  be  diverted;  we  go  to  a tragedy  to  be 
entertained.  Children  are  amused  with 
looking  at  pictures:  ignorant  people  are 
diverted  with  shows;  intelligent  people 
are  entertained  with  reading. 

The  dullest  and  most  vacant  minds  may 
be  amused;  the  most  volatile  are  divert- 
ed; the  most  reflective  are  entertained: 
the  emperor  Domitian  amused  himself  with 
killing  flies;  the  emperor  Nero  diverted 
himself  with  appearing  before  his  subjects 
in  the  characters  of  gladiator  and  cha- 
rioteer; Socrates  entertained  himself  by 
discoursing  on  the  day  ofhis  execution  with 
bis  friends  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

I yesterdsy  pmrd  a whole  afiurDooo  In  the 
church-yard,  the  doW«i,  and  the  church,  amusing" 
mjveif  with  the  tombstone*  and  inscription*  that  I 
met  with  In  those  several  region*  of  the  dead. 

AooiaoK, 

HU  dirersion  on  thU  occasion  was  to  see  the  cross 
bows,  mistaken  sign®,  and  wrong  connivances  that 
passed  amidst  so  many  broken  and  refracted  ray*  of 
light.  Addison. 

Will.  Honeycomb  was  rery  entertaining , the 
other  night  st  the  play,  to  a gentleman  who  vat  on 
hlv  right  hand,  while  I was  at  his  left.  The  gentle* 
man  believed  Will,  vu  talking  to  lilmself.  Addisox. 

TO  AMUSE,  BEGUILE. 

AMUSE,  v.  To  amuse,  divert. 

BEGUILE  is  cumpounded  of  he  and 
guile,  signifying  to  overreach  with  guile. 

As  amuse  denotes  the  occupation  of 
the  mind,  so  beguile  expresses  an  effect 
or  consequence  of  amusement. 

When  amuse  and  beguile  express  any 
species  of  deception,  the  former  indicates 
what  is  effected  by  persons,  and  the  latter 
that  which  is  effected  by  thing*.  The  first 
is  a fraud  upon  the  understanding ; the 
second  is  a fraud  upon  the  memory  and 
consciousness.  We  ure  amused  by  a false 
story ; our  misfortunes  are  beguiled  by 
the  charms  of  fine  music  or  fine  9cenery. 
To  suffer  one’s  self  to  be  amused  is  an  act 
of  weakness ; to  be  beguiled  is  a relief 
and  a privilege.  Credulous  people  are 
easily  amused  by  any  idle  tale,  nnd  thus 
prevented  from  penetrating  the  designs  of 
the  artful;  weary  travellers  beguile  tlie 
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tedium  of  the  Journey  by  lively  conversa- 
tion. 

In  litter  ire*  ptoui  Arands  were  mule  me  of  to 
amuse  nuuklod.  Addison. 

Wilh  seeming  Innocence  the  crowd  beguiCd, 

But  omdc  tlse  dnperalc  pisses  when  be  smil'd. 

* Dxydkn. 

AMUSEMENT,  ENTERTAINMENT,  DI- 
VERSION, SPORT,  RECREATION, 

PASTIME. 

AMUSEMENT  signifies  here  that 
which  serves  to  amuse  (r.  To  amuse,  di- 
vert). 

^ENTERTAINMENT,  that  which 
serves  to  entertain  (y.  To  amuse). 

DIVERSION,  that  which  serves  to 
divert  (v.  To  amuse,  divert). 

SPORT,  that  which  serves  to  give 
sport. 

RECREATION,  that  which  serves  to 
recreate,  from  recreatus,  participle  of  re- 
creo  or  re  and  creo  to  create  or  make 
alive  again. 

PASTIME,  that  which  serves  to  puss 
time. 

The  first  four  of  these  terms  arc  either 
applied  to  objects  which  specifically  serve 
the  purposes  of  pleasure,  or  to  such  ob- 
jects as  may  accidentally  serve  this  pur- 
pose; the  last  two  terms  are  employed 
only  in  the  latter  sense. 

The  distinction  between  the  first  three 
terms  are  very  similar  in  this  as  in  the 
preceding  case.  Amusement  is  a general 
term,  which  comprehends  little  more  than 
tbe  common  idea  of  pleasure,  whether 
small  or  great ; entertainment  is  a species 
of  amusement  which  is  always  more  or 
less  of  an  intellectual  nature ; diversions 
and  spurts  are  a species  of  amusements 
more  adapted  to  the  young  and  the  active, 
particularly  the  latter:  the  theatre  or  the 
concert  is  an  entertainment : fairs  and 
public  exhibitions  are  diversions:  games 
of  racing  or  cricket,  hunting,  shooting, 
and  tiie  like,  are  sports. 

Recreation  and  pastime  are  terms  of 
relative  import ; tbe  former  is  of  use  for 
those  who  labour ; the  latter  for  those  who 
are  idle.  A recreation  must  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  nature  of  an  amusement,  but 
it  is  an  occupation  which  owes  its  plea- 
sure to  the  relaxation  of  the  mind  from 
severe  exertion  : in  this  manner  gardening 
may  be  a recreation  to  one  who  studies; 
company  is  a recreation  to  a man  of  bu- 
siness : tbe  pastime  is  the  amusement  of 
the  leisure  hour;  it  may  be  alternately  a 
diversion,  a sport,  or  a simple  amusement, 
as  circumstances  require. 


As  Atlas  groan'd 

The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  boor: 

We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  oeal  amusement. 

The  nest  amusement  mortgagee  oar  fields.  Yot-so. 

The  stage  might  he  made  a peepetna!  aonrre  of 
(he  most  noble  and  useful  entertainments , were  It 
under  proper  regulations.  Addison. 

When  I wss  tome  years  younger  than  I am  at  pre- 
rent.  I nred  lo  employ  myself  in  n mom  Isboriou*  dt- 
renters,  which  I lesrned  from  s Latin  treatise  at  ex- 
ercises that  Is  written  with  great  erudition  ; It  is  there 
called  fbe  rX'v-ox**,  nr  the  fighting  with  a man’s 
own  shadow.  Aunlsox. 

With  great  respect  to  country  sports,  I may  say 
this  gentleman  could  pasa  his  lime  agreeably,  if  them 
wire  not  s fox  or  a hare  In  hit  county.  STXP.Lt:. 

Pleasure  and  recreation  of  one  kind  or  olh-r  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  rellese  our  mtoda  and  bodies 
from  too  constant  attention  and  labour  : wlieio  there- 
fore public  diversions  ato  tolerated.  It  behorea  per- 
sons of  distinction,  with  their  power  and  example,  to 
preside  ores  them.  flrpHLE. 

Your  microscope  brings  to  sight  shells  of  living 
creatures  In  a spoonful  of  vinegar;  but  we,  who  can 
distinguish  them  In  th-it  different  mssnhudis,  see 
among  them  sereral  huge  Leviathans  that  terrify  tbe 
little  fry  of  animals  shout  them,  and  Uke  tb-lr  pas- 
time as  In  an  ocean.  A mil  son, 

ANATHEMA,  V.  Curse. 
ancestors,  v.  Forefathers. 
ancient,  i'.  Former. 
ancient,  v.  Old. 
anciently,  v.  Formerly. 
ancient  times,  v.  Formerly. 

ANECDOTE,  STORY. 
ANECDOTE,  v.  Anecdotes. 

STORY,  like  history,  comes  from  the 
Greek  iirropiu  lo  relate. 

An  anecdote  has  hut  little  incident,  and 
no  plot ; a story  may  have  many  inci- 
dents, and  an  important  catastrophe  an- 
nexed to  it;  there  are  many  anecdotes 
related  of  Dr.  Johnson,  some  of  which 
are  of  a trifling  nnture,  and  others  cha- 
racteriftic ; stories  are  generally  told  to 
young  people  of  ghosts  and  visions,  which 
are  calculated  to  act  on  their  fears. 

An  anecdote  is  pleasing  and  pretty;  a 
story  is  frightful  or  melancholy : an  anec- 
dote always  consists  of  some  matter  of 
fact ; a story  is  founded  on  tliut  which  is 
real.  Anecdotes  are  related  of  some  dis- 
tinguished persons  ; displaying  their  cha- 
racters or  the  circumstances  of  their  lives: 
stories  from  life,  however  striking  and 
wonderful,  will  seldom  impress  so  power- 
fully as  those  which  are  drawn  from  the 
world  of  spirits : anecdotes  serve  to  amuse 
men,  stories  to  amuse  children. 

How  admirably  Raptn,  the  moat  popular  anaonj: 
tbe  French  critic*,  waa  qualified  to  alt  lo  Judgment 
F a 
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upon  Homer  Mil  Thucydides,  Dcmosthruea  and 
Plata,  may  bo  Ralhefcd  from  on  anecdote  prcwr.cd 
by  Menage,  wbu  affirm,  upon  btaown  knowledge  that 
Lo  k'rvr«  and  Sattmur  funmhed  ibis  assuminp  critic 
with  tlir  Greek  passage.  which  ho  had  to  cite,  iUpio 
himself  bring  totally  ignorant  of  that  language. 

Waetck. 

This  ttory  I once  Intended  to  omit,  a*  it  appear* 
with  no  great  etldence;  nor  have  I met  with  any 
confirmation  but  in  a letter  of  Karquhar,  and  be  only 
e late,  that  the  funeral  of  Drydeu  wa.  tumultuary 
.d  confused.  JoHnaoK. 

ANECDOTES,  MEMOIRS,  CHRONI- 
CLES, ANNALS. 

ANECDOTE,  from  the  Greek  avne- 
cotoc,  signifies  what  is  communicated  in 
a private  way. 

MEMOIRS,  in  French  memoires,  from 
the  word  memory,  signifies  what  series 
to  help  the  memory. 

CHRONICLE,  in  French  chronicle, 
from  the  Greek  xP0,'°C  time,  tigiiihes  an 
account  of  the  times. 

ANNALS,  from  the  French  annulet, 
from  the  Latin  annus,  signifies  a detail  of 
what  passes  in  the  year. 

All  these  terms  mark  a species  of  nar- 
rative more  or  less  connected,  that  may 
serve  as  materials  for  n regular  history. 

Anecdotes  consist  of  personal  or  de- 
tached circumstances  of  a public  or  pri- 
vate nature,  involving  one  subject  or  more. 
Anecdotes  may  be  either  moral  or  politi- 
cal, literary  or  biographical;  they  may 
serve  ns  characteristics  of  any  individual, 
or  of  any  particular  nation  or  ugo. 

Memoirs  may  include  anecdotes,  as  far 
as  they  are  connected  with  the  leading 
subject  ou  which  they  treat:  memoirs  are 
I'ttluer  connected  than  complete ; they 
are  a partial  narrative  respecting  a:i  in- 
dividual, and  comprehending  matter  of 
a public  or  private  nature;  they  serve 
as  memorials  of  what  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  lay  the  foundation  either  for 
g history  or  a life. 

Chronicle  and  annals  arc  altogether  of 
r public  nature;  and  approach  the  nearest 
to  regular  und  genuine  history.  Chronicles 
register  the  events  as  they  pass ; annals 
digest  them  into  order,  ns  they  occur  in 
the  course  of  successive  years.  Chroni- 
cles are  minute  as  to  the  exact  point  of 
time ; annals  only  preserve  a general 
order  within  the  period  of  a year. 

Chrltoiclcs  detail  the  events  of  small  as 
well  as  large  communities,  ns  of  parti- 
cular districts  and  cities;  annals  detail 
only  the  events  of  nations.  Chronicles 


include  domestic  incidents,  or  such  thing* 
as  concert!  individuals  ; the  word  annals, 
in  its  proper  seuse,  relates  only  to  such 
things  as  affect  the  great  body  of  the 
public,  hut  it  is  frequently  employed 
in  an  improper  sense.  Chronicles  may 
be  confined  to  simple  matter  of  fact ; an- 
nals may  enter  into  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  events. 

Anecdotes  require  point  and  vivacity,  as 
they  seem  rather  to  amuse  than  instruct ; 
the  giave  historian  will  always  use  them 
with  caution  i memoirs  require  authen- 
ticity : chronicles  require  accuracy : an- 
nals require  clearness  of  narration,  me- 
thod in  the  disposition,  impartiality  in  tile  , 
representation,  with  almost  every  requi- 
site that  constitutes  the  true  historian. 

Anecdotes  and  memoirs  are  of  more  mo- 
dern use:  chronicles  and  annals  were  fre- 
quent in  former  ages ; * they  were  the  first 
historic  monuments  which  were  slumped 
with  the  impression  of  the  simple,  frank, 
and  rude  manners  of  early  times.  Iho 
chronicles  of  our  present  times  are  prin- 
cipally to  he  found  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  ; the  annals  in  annual  registers 
or  retrospects. 

1 allude  In  ihn-e  paper-  In  which  t treat  at  the  II- 
teraluie  of  the  Greek.,  crvylng  down  my  hlxorj  in  a 
chain  of  anrcMtn  freut  tlw  earUcst  poeu  to  lliu 
death  of  Menander.  CvaneavASU. 

Cnu  given  u»  nothin*  bat  memoirs  of  hi.  own 
limn.  C tut«, 

lli.  o.ve  was  an  ptercin-  that,  aa  ancient  r'lron i:  let 
report,  he  could  blunt  the  weapon,  of  hi.  enemies 
only  by  looking  at  tliem.  Josasost, 

Could  \ou  with  patience  hear,  or  t relate, 

O nymph  ! the  tedious  annals  of  our  fate. 

Through  avail  a trala  or  woe.  if  I should  run, 

Tlw  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done. 

Darns. 

ANGER,  RESENTMENT,  WRATH, 
IRE,  INDIGNATION, 

ANGER  comes  from  tlra  Lutin  anger 
vexation,  ungo  to  vex,  compounded  of  an 
or  ad  Hguiiist,  and  ugo  to  act. 

RESENTMENT,  in  French  ressvnti- 
ment  from  rettenlir,  is  compounded  of  re 
and  sentir,  signifying  to  feel  again,  over 
and  over,  or  for  a continuance. 

WRATH  und  IRE  are  derived  from 
tire  same  source,  namely,  wrath,  in  Saxon 
wrath  and  ire,  in  Latin  ira  anger,  Greek 
(pic  contention,  ail  which  springs  from  the 
Hebrew  herah,  or  cherah  heat  or  anger. 

INDIGNATION,  in  French  indigna- 
tion, in  Latin  indignatio,  from  indignor 
to  think  or  feel  unworthy,  marks  the 


* Vide  Kuubaadl  **  lintonc,  fasti*,  cbtvtuquee,  aunalcs,  iodtfict.es,  Ac.'1 
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strong  feeling  which  base  conduct  awak- 
ens in  the  mind. 

An  impatient  agitation  agdinst  any  one 
who  acts  contrary  to  our  inclinations  or 
opinions  is  the  characteristic  of  all  these 
terms.  Resentment  is  less  vivid  than 
anger,  and  anger  than  wrath,  ire,  or  in- 
dignat um  . Anger  is  a sodden  sentiment 
of  displeasure ; resentment  is  a continued 
anger  ; wrath  is  a heightened  sentiment 
of  anger,  which  is  poetically  expressed 
by  the  word  ire. 

Anger  may  be  either  a selfish  or  a dis- 
interested passion  ; it  may  be  provoked 
by  injtiries  done  to  ourselves,  or  injustice 
done  to  others;  in  this  latter  sense  of 
strong  displeasure  God  is  angry  with  sin- 
ners, anti  good  men  may  to  a certain  de- 
gree be  angry  with  those  under  their  con- 
troul,  who  act  improperly.  Resentment  is 
a brooding  Sentiment  altogether  arising 
from  a sense  of  personal  injury  ; it  is  as- 
sociated with  a dislike  of  the  offender,  as 
much  as  the  offence,  and  is  diminished 
only  hy  the  infliction  of  pain  in  return ; 
in  its  rise,  progress,  and  etfects,  it  is  alike 
opposed  to  i lie  Christian  spirit.  Wrath 
and  ire  are  the  sentiment  of  a superior  to- 
wards an  inferior,  and  when  provoked  by 
personal  injuries  discovers  itself  by  haugh- 
tiness and  a vindictive  temper : us  a sen- 
timent of  displeasure  wrath  is  unjustifi- 
able between  man  and  man ; but  the 
wrath  of  God  may  be  provoked  by  the 
persevering  impenitence  of  sinners  : the 
ire  of  a heathen  god,  according  to  the 
gross  views  of  Pagans,  was  but  the  wrath 
of  man  associated  with  greater  power ; it 
was  altogether  unconnected  with  moral 
displeasure.  Indignation  is  a sentiment 
awakened  by  the  unworthy  and  atro- 
cious conduct  of  others  ; as  it  is  exempt 
from  personality,  it  is  not  irreconcil- 
able with  the  temper  of  a Christian  ; a 
warmth  of  constitution  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  sallies  of  anger;  but  depravity  of 
heart  breeds  resentment : unbending  pride 
it  a great  source  of  wrath  ; but  indigna- 
tion flows  tram  a high  sense  of  honor  and 
virtue. 

UomlistH  brio*  drfirtrtl  anger  to  be  a if.  lire  of  re* 
venpi- for  weni*  tajury  off.TeJ.  Stkixy. 

Tbe  fetnperstbly  ri-venp.Tut  have  leivunt  lo  wHpb 
I be  me*  a*  of  Ibe  eab'r.  and  (hrfrby  either  lo  ctnoUier 
their  mere!  resent  mints,  or  to  arrlt  aderjaatr  repara- 
tions Tor  ibe  d.iaope.  tln->  have  ■btUineU.  Sipsija 
Aebiilea'  wrath.  To  Greece  tbe  direful  sprinp 
Of  woes  unottinber’d.  Heavenly  Goddess  siop.  Purs. 
Tbepropbri  spoke:  when  with  aploouiy  frown 
Tbe  monarch  started  from  his  shinier  tin  one ; 

Btaelr  cboler  Cl(*d  bis  breast  that  boil'd  with  ire, 
hot  from  bis  eye-bolts  ft  ish'd  the  iisio-  Crr.  Poes. 

It  |<  mrtly  not  to  be  observed  without  Migra- 


tion. that  nen  may  be  found  of  minds  moan  enough 
lo  be  satiftird  with  Ibis  treatment  ; wretebrs  who  are 
proud  to  obtain  tbe  privileges  of  madmen-  Jomtsov. 

ANGER,  CHOLER,  RAGE,  FURY. 

ANGER,  v.  Anger,  resentment. 

CHOLER,  in  French  eolere,  Latin  cho- 
lera, Greek  \o\ipo r,  comes  from  yoXtjbile, 
because  the  overflowing  of  the  bile  is  both 
the  cause  and  consequence  of  choler. 

RAGE,  in  French  rage,  Latin  rabies 
madness,  and  ratio  to  rave  like  a matt- 
man,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  ragax  to 
tremble  or  shake  with  a violent  mildness. 

FURY,  in  French  furie,  Latin  furor, 
comes  probably  from  fero  to  carry  away, 
because  one  is  carried  or  hurried  by  the 
emotions  of fury. 

These  words  have  a progressive  force 
in  their  signification.  Choler  expresses 
something  more  sudden  and  virulent  than 
anger ; rage,  is  a vehement  ebullition  of 
anger;  and  .fury  is  an  excess  of  rage. 
Anger  may  be  so  stifled  as  not  to  disco- 
ver itself  by  any  outward  symptoms; 
choler  is  discoverable  by  the  paleness  of 
the  visage;  rage  breaks  forth  into  extra- 
vagant expressions  and  violent  distortions; 
Jury  takes  away  the  use  of  the  under- 
standing. 

Anger  is  an  infirmity  incident  to  htt- 
.man  nature;  it  ought,  however,  to  be 
suppressed  on  all  occasions:  choler  is  a 
malady  too  physical  to  be  always  cor- 
rected by  reflection:  rage  and  Jury  nre 
distempers  of  the  soul,  which  nothing  but 
religion  and  the  grace  of  God  can  cure. 

Tbe  maxim  which  Periamlrr  of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
■even  sage*  of  Greece,  left  a*  a memorial  of  blfc 
knowledge  nnd  henerolence,  was  X****  »p***'»  he 
master  of  Ihjr  anger,  Johnnob. 

Must  I glee  way  to  your  rash  choler  t 
Shall  1 he  frighted  when  a mailman  Mares? 

SfUKtrsAue. 

Oppow*  not  rage,  while  rage  (s  la  its  force. 

Bat  give  it  way  awhile  and  k-t  it  waste. 

Sll  VKSPF ART, 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men  give 
away  among  their  servants  apd  dependants. 

Johnson. 

anger,  v.  Displeasure,  anger. 

. angle,  v.  Corner. 

ANGRY,  PASSIONATE,  HASTY. 

ANGRY,  signifies  either  having  anger , 
or  prone  to  anger. 

1J  ASSIGN  A I K signifies  prone  lo  pas- 
sion . 

HASTY  signifies  prone  to  excess  of 
haste  from  intemperate  feeling. 

Angry  denotes  a particular  state  or 
emotion  of  the  mind ; passionate  and  hasty 
express  habits  of  tlie  mind,  An  angry  man 
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is  in  a state  of  anger ; vi  passional  ear  hasty 
man  is  habitually  prone  to  be  passionute 
or  husty.  The  angry  has  less  that  is  vehe- 
ment and  impetuous  in  it  than  the  pas- 
sionate; the  hasty  has  something  less 
vehcmeut,  but  more  sudden  and  abrupt 
in  it  than  either. 

The  angry  man  is  not  always  easily 
provoked,  nor  ready  to  retaliate  ; but  he 
often  retains  his  anger  until  the  cause  is 
removed  : the  passionate  man  is  quickly 
roused,  eager  to  repay  the  offence,  and 
speedily  appeased  by  the  infliction  of  pain 
of  which  he  afterwards  probably  repents  : 
the  hasty  man  is  very  soon  offended,  but 
not  ready  to  offend  in  return  ; his  angry 
sentiment  spends  iuelfin  angty  words. 

It  i>  told  by  Prior,  in  a panegyric  on  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  that  hi*  servant*  uved  to  pot  tbemaeivea  In 
hit  way  when  be  wa*  angry,  b*cau»e  be  #«  tme  to 
recouiprnae  them  for  any  ImJlguitle*  which  he  made 
there  suffer.  Johnson. 

There  fe  in  the  world  a certain  claw  of  mortala 
known,  and  contentedly  known  by  the  name  of  pat- 
tionate  men,  who  imagine  t Item vl vet  entitled  by 
that  distinction  to  be  provoked  on  every  alight  oc cri- 
tic n.  Johnson. 

The  king,  who  aaw  their  squadrons  yet  nn mov'd. 
With  hatty  ardor  that  the  cLIefa  reprov’d.  Pope. 

anguish,  v.  Distress,  anxiety. 
anguish,  v.  Pain. 

ANIMADVERSION,  CRITICISM, 
STRICTURE. 

ANIMADVERSION,  in  Latin  ani- 
madversio,  from  animadvertere,  that  is, 
vertere  animum  ad,  signifies  to  turn  the 
mind  to  a thing. 

CRITICISM,  in  French  critique,  Latin 
criticus,  Greek  spinsoc,  from  rpivui  to 
judge,  signifies  by  distinction  a judgment 
in  literary  matters. 

STRICTURE,  in  Latin  strictura  a 
glance  at  any  thing,  comes  from  stringo 
to  touch  upon  lightly  or  in  few  words. 

Animadversion  includes  censure  and 
reproof;  criticism  implies  scrutiny  and 
judgment,  whether  for  or  against;  and 
stricture  comprehends  a partial  investi- 
gation mingled  with  censure.  We  ani- 
madvert on  a person’s  opinions  by  contra-, 
dieting  or  correcting  them ; we  criticise  a 
person's  works  by  minutely  and  rationally 
exposing  their  imperfections  and  beauties ; 
we  pass  strictures  on  public  measures  by 
descanting  on  them  cursorily,  and  cen- 
suring them  partially. 

Animadversions  are  too  personal  to  be 
impartial;  consequently  they  are  seldom 
just ; they  are  mostly  resorted  to  by  those 
who  want  to  build  up  one  system  on  the 
ruins  of  another : criticism  is  one  of  the 


most  important  and  honourable  depart- 
ments of  literature ; a critic  ought  justly 
to  weigh  fhe  merits  and  demerits  of 
authors,  but  of  the  two  his  office  is 
rather  to  blame  than  to  praise ; much  less 
injury  will  accrue  to  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture from  the  severity  than  from  the 
laxity  of  criticism : strictures  are  mostly 
the  vehicles  of  party  spleen ; like  most 
ephemeral  productions,  they  arc  too  su- 
perficial to  be  entitled  to  serious  notice. 

These  thing*  fall  under  a province  you  have  partly 
pursued  already,  and  therefore  demands  your  ani - 
marirenion  forth*  regulating  »o  noble  an  entertain- 
ment as  that  of  the  stage.  Suckle. 

Jast  criticism  demand*  nnt  only  that  every 
beauty  or  blemish  be  minutely  pointed  out  in  ita  dif- 
ferent degree  and  kind,  but  also  that  tlx?  reason  and 
foundation  of  excellences  and  faults  be  accurately 
ascertained.  Waitos. 

To  the  eod  of  most  of  the  play*  1 bare  added  short 
strictures , containing  a general  censure  ef  faults  or 
praise  of  excellence.  Johnson. 

to  animadvert,  v.  To  Censure. 

ANIMAL,  BRUTE,  BEAST. 

ANIMAL,  in  French  animat,  Latin 
animal , from  anima  life,  signifies  the  thing 
having  life. 

BRUTE  is  in  French  brute,  Latin  bru- 
tus  dull,  Greek  fiapv ri)c,  Chaldee  barout, 
foolishness. 

BEAST,  in  French  bAe,  Latin  bestia 
changed  from  bostirma,  Greek  fioarppn  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  to  feed,  sig- 

nifies properly  the  thing  that  feeds. 

Animul  is  the  generic,  brute  and  beast 
are  the  specific  terras.  The  animal  is  the 
thing  that  lives  and  moves.  If  animal  be 
considered  as  thinking,  willing,  reflecting, 
and  acting,  it  is  confined  in  its  significa- 
tion to  the  human  species;  if  it  be  regard- 
ed as  limited  in  all  the  functions  which 
mark  intelligence  and  will,  if  it  be  divest- 
ed of  speech  and  reason,  it  belongs  to  the 
brute;  if  animal  be  considered,  moreover, 
as  to  its  appetites,  independent  of  reason, 
of  its  destination,  and  consequent  depend- 
ence on  its  mental  powers ; it  descends  to 
the  beast. 

Man  and  brute  are  opposed  To  man 
an  immortal  soul  is  assigned  ; but  we  are 
not  authorised  by  Scripture  to  extend  this 
dignity  to  the  brutes.  The  brutes  that 
perish  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  distinguish- 
ing that  part  of  the  animat  creation,  from 
the  superior  order  of  terrestrial  beings  who 
arc  destined  to  exist  in  a future  world. 
Men  cannot  be  exposed  to  a greater  degra- 
dation than  to  he  divested  of  their  parti- 
cular characteristics,  and  classed  under 
the  geueral  name  of  animat,  unless  we  ex . 
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cept  that  which  assigns  to  them  the  epi- 
thet of  brute  or  beast,  which,  as  designat- 
ing peculiar  atrocity  of  conduct,  does  not 
always  carry  with  it  a reproach  equal  to 
the  infamy  ; the  perversion  of  the  rational 
faculty  is  at  all  times  more  shocking  and 
disgraceful  than  the  absence  of  it  by  na- 
ture. 

Some  would  be  ept  to  nay,  be  Is  l conjurer ; for 
be  ba*  found  that  s republic  Is  oot  mode  up  of  every 
body  of  animal*,  but  is  composed  of  men  only  nod 
oot  of  bones.  Sr  1U.I  K. 

As  nature  bus  framed  Ihe  several  species  of  beings 
as  it  were  In  a chain,  so  man  seems  to  be  placed  as 
tbe  middle  link  between  angels  and  brutes. 

Aminas. 

Wbom  eVn  tbe  savage  beantn  had  spar'd,  they  kill'd, 
And  stress'd  bis  mangled  limbs  about  tbe  field. 

Dana*. 

TO  ANIMATE,  INSPIRE,  ENLIVEN, 
CHEER,  EXHILARATE. 

ANIMATE,  in  Latin  unimatus,  from 
animus  the  mind,  and  anima  the  soul  or 
vital  principle,  signifies  in  the  proper 
sense  to  give  life,  and  in  the  moral  sense 
to  give  spirit. 

INSPIRE,  in  French  inspirer,  Latin 
inspirit,  compounded  of  in  and  spiro,  sig- 
nifies to  breathe  life  or  spirit  into  any  one. 

ENLIVEN,  from  en  or  in  and  liven, 
has  the  same  seuse. 

CHEER,  in  French  chire,  Flemish 
ci'ere  the  countenance,  Greek  xaPa  joy, 
signifies  the  giving  joy  or  spirit. 

EXHILARATE,  in  Latin  exhilaratus, 
participle  of  exhiluro,  from  hilaris,  Greek 
•Aapoc  jovful,  Hebrew  vilei i to  emit  or 
leap  for  joy,  signifies  to  make  glad. 

Animate  and  inspire  imply  the  commu- 
nication of  the  vital  or  mental  spark  ; en- 
liven, cheery  and  exhilarate,  signify  ac- 
tions on  tbe  mind  or  body.  To  he  ani- 
mated in  its  physical  sense  is  simply  to 
receive  the  first  spark  of  animal  life  in 
however  small  a degree ; for  there  are 
animated  beings  in  the  world  possessing 
the  vital  power  in  an  infinite  vuriety  of 
degrees  and  forms  : to  be  unimaletl  in  the 
moral  sense  is  to  receive  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  the  sentient  or  thinking  faculty  ; 
which  is  equally  varied  in  thinking  beings  ; 
animation  therefore  never  conveys  the 
idea  of  receiving  any  strong  degree  of 
either  physical  or  moral  feeling.  To  in- 
spire, on  the  contrary,  expresses  the  com- 
munication of  a strong  moral  sentiment 
or  passion  : hence  to  animate  with  cou- 
rage is  a less  forcible  expression  than  to 
inspire  with  courage:  we  likewise  speak 
of  inspiring  with  emulation  or  a thirst  for 
knowledge  j not  of  animating  with  emula- 


tion or  a thirst  for  knowledge.  To  enliven. 
respects  the  mind ; cheer  relates  to  the 
heart;  exhilarate  regards  the  spirits,  both 
animal  and  mental ; they  all  denote  an  ac- 
tion on  the  frame  by  the  communication 
of  pleasurable  emotions  : tbe  mind  is  en- 
livened by  contemplating  the  scenes  of  na- 
ture; the  imagination  is  enlivened  by  read- 
ing poetry ; the  benevolent  heart  is  cheered 
by  witnessing  the  happiness  of  others ; 
the  spirits  are  exhilarated  by  the  convi- 
vialities of  social  life : conversation  en- 
livens society ; the  conversation  of  a kind 
and  considerate  friend  cheers  the  drooping 
spirits  in  the  moments  of  trouble : unex- 
pected good  news  is  apt  to  exhilurate  the 
spirits. 

Through  subterranean  cells 
Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  a way. 
Earth  animated  brave*.  Thom, ns. 

Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  roovea. 
Inspires  new  dames,  revives  eatlngiiitbed  lover. 

Davor*  on  Mar. 

To  grace  each  subject  with  enltrening  wit. 

A Dots  or. 

Every  eye  bestow*  tbe  cheering  look  of  approba- 
tion upon  the  bumble  man.  Cuxbkul*  w>. 

Nor  rural  sight*  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  tbetplrlt.  Cosreau. 

to  animate,  v.  To  encourage. 

ANIMATION,  LIFE,  VIVACITY, 
SPIRIT. 

ANIMATION  and  LIFE  do  not  differ 
either  in  sense  or  application,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  more  in  familiar  use.  They  express 
either  the  particular  or  general  state  of 
the  mind. 

VIVACITY  and  SPIRIT  express  only 
the  habitual  nature  and  suite  of  the  I'cel- 
ings. 

A persou  of  no  animation  is  divested  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his 
nature,  which  is  mind  : a persou  of  no  vi- 
vacity is  a dull  companion:  a person  of 
no  spirit  is  unfit  to  associate  with 
others. 

A person  with  animation  takes  an  in- 
terest in  every  thing : a vivacious  man 
catches  at  every  flung  that  is  pleasnnt 
and  interesting : a spirited  man  enters 
into  plans,  makes  great  exertions,  and  dis- 
regards difficulties. 

A speaker  may  address  his  audience 
with  more  or  less  animation  according  to 
the  dis[Kisition  in  which  he  finds  it : a 
man  of  a vivacious  temper  diffuses  his  vi- 
vacity into  all  his  words  and  actions : a 
man  of  spirit  suits  his  measures  to  the 
exigency  of  his  circumstances. 

The  British  bare  a lively  animated  upccl, 
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Th«  very  creation  from  thy  touch 
iMumn  a mimic  life. 

Thoksoh  oh  thb  powf.r  of  the  «uh. 

Hi*  vlemcilg  b *eru  to  doing  all  the  offices  of  life, 
with  readiness  of  *piritt  ami  propriety  in  the  manner 
of  doing  them.  Stfelk. 

animosity,  v.  Enmity. 
annals,  v.  Anecdotes. 

TO  ANNEX,  V.  To  affix. 

ANNOTATIONS,  V.  NotCS. 

TO  ANNOUNCE,  PROCLAIM,  PUB- 
LISH. 

ANNOUNCE,  in  Latin  annuncio,  is 
compounded  of  an  or  ad  and  nuncio  to 
tell  to  hoy  one. 

PROCLAIM,  in  Latin  proclamo,  is 
compounded  of  pro  and  clamo  to  cry  be- 
fore,,or  cry  aloud . 

PUBLISH,  in  Latin  publico,  from  pul - 
licus  and  populus,  signifies  to  make  public 
or  known  to  the  people  at  large. 

The  characteristic  sense  of  these  w ords 
is  the  making  of  a thing  know  n to  several 
individuals:  a thing  is  announced  to  an 
individual  orsmnll  community;  it  is  pro- 
claimed to  a neighbourhood,  and  publish- 
ed to  the  world.  Wc  announce  an  event 
that  is  expected  and  just  at  hand:  we 
proclaim  an  event  thnt  requires  to  bo 
known  by  all  the  parties  interested ; we 
publish  what  is  supposed  likely  to  interest 
all  who  know  it. 

Announcements  are  made  verbally,  or 
by  some  well  known  signal;  proclamations 
are  made  verbally,  and  accompanied  by 
some  appointed  signal ; publications  are 
ordinanly  made  through  the  press,  or  by 
oral  communication  from  one  individual 
to  another.  The  arrival  of  a distinguished 
erson  is  announced  by  the  ringing  of  the 
ells;  the  proclamation  of  peace  by  a he- 
rald is  accompanied  with  certuin  cere- 
monies calculated  to  excite  notice ; the 
publication  of  news  is  the  office  of  the 
journalist. 

We  mixta  with  as  much  wason  doubt  whether  the 
tun  waft  iotrnded  to  enlighten  the  earth,  a«  whether 
he  who  ha*  framed  the  human  mind  Intended  to  an- 
nounce rlghtroujraei*  to  mankind  a*  a law.  Blair. 
But  witne**,  Iteralda!  and  proclaim  my  vow, 
Wit*e«s  to  god*  above,  and  men  b low.  Pope. 

It  very  often  happen*  that  Bone  are  morn  inriua- 
triou*  In  publishing  the  blrmithea  of  an  extraordi- 
nary reputation,  than  such  aa  lie  open  to  the  r«me 
censure*  lu  their  own  character*  Addison. 

to  annoy,  v.  Inconvenience. 
to  annul,  v.  To  abolish. 


ANSWER,  REPLY,  REJOINDER, 

RESPONSE. 

ANSWER,  in  Sasun  andswaren  and 
varan,  Goth,  award  andatard,  German 
antwort,  compounded  of  ant  or  anti 
against,  and  wort  a word,  signifies  a word 
used  against  or  in  return  for  another. 

REPLY  conics  from  the  French  repli- 
quer,  Latin  replico  to  unfold,  signifying  to 
unfold  or  enlarge  upon  by  way  of  expla- 
nation. 

REJOIN  is  compounded  of  rc  jind  join, 
siguifving  to  join  or  add  in  return. 

RESPONSE,  in  Latin  rtsponsus,  par- 
ticiple of  respondeo,  compounded  of  re  and 
spondeo,  signifies  to  declare  or  give  a 
sanction  to  in  return. 

Under  all  these  terms  is  included  the 
idea  of  using  words  in  return  for  other 
words.  An  answer  is  given  to  n question  ; 
a reply  is  made  to  an  assertion ; a rejoin- 
der is  made  to  a reply ; a response  is 
made  in  accordance  with  the  words  ot 
another. 

We  answer  either  for  the  purpose  of 
affirmation,  information,  or  contradiction ; 
we  always  reply,  or  rejoin,  in  order  to 
explain  or  confute : responses  are  made 
by  way  of  assent  or  confirmation.  It  is 
unpolite  not  to  answer  when  we  are  ad- 
dressed : arguments  are  maintained  by 
the  alternate  replies  and  rejoinders  of  two 
parties  ; but  such  arguments  seldom  tend 
to  the  pleasure  and  improvement  ot  so- 
ciety : the  rrspemus  in  the  liturgy  arc  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  keep  alive  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  take  a part  in  the 
devotion. 

An  answer  may  be  either  spoken  or 
written  : reply  and  rejoinder  are  used  in 
personal  discourse  only  : a response  may 
be  said  or  sung. 

Tlw  blackbird  whistte*  from  the  thorny  brake, 

The  mellow  bulfincli  anrwtrt  from  the  grove. 

Thombo*. 

Hv*  Rgafn  took  *otn*  time  to  eon*lder,  ami  eft  Illy 
replied  “ I do.” — .*•  If  you  do  agree  with  uae,"  re- 
joined I,  u Is  acknowledging  the  complaint,  tell  me 
if  you  will  concur  iu  promoting  the  cure.” 

* CUMBERLAND. 

Lncrdretnon,  always  disposed  to  controul  the  grow- 
ing coO‘e<juence  of  her  neighbour*,  aud  twiible  of  the 
bud  policy  of  lier  late  measures,  had  opened  her  eye* 
to  the  lolly  of  expellisg  Hipplaa  on  the  forged  rtf- 
tponta  ot  ike  Pytlila.  Cumberland. 

ANSWERABLB,  RESPONSIBLE,  AC- 
COUNTABLE, AMENABLE. 

ANSWERABLE,  from  answer,  signi- 
fies ready  or  able  to  answer  for. 
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RESPONSIBLE,  from  respondro  to 
answer,  lias  a similar  meaning  in  its  ori- 
ginal sense. 

ACCOUNTABLE,  from  account,  sig- 
nifies able  or  ready  to  give  an  account. 

AMENABLE,  from  the  French  ame- 
ner  to  lead,  signifies  liable  to  be  led. 

We  are  answerable  for  a demand  ; re- 
sponsible for  a trust ; accountable  fur  our 
proceedings ; and  amenable  to  tbe  laws. 
When  a man's  credit  is,firmlv  established 
he  will  have  occasions  to  be  answerable 
for  those  in  less  flourishing  circumstances : 
every  one  becomes  responsible  more  or 
less  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  which 
is  reposed  in  bis  judgment  and  integrity! 
we  are  all  accountable  beings,  either  to 
one  another,  or  at  least  to  the  great  Judge 
of  all;  when  a man  sincerely  wishes  to  do 
right,  he  will  have  no  objection  to  be 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

An  honest  man  will  not  make  himself 
answerable  for  any  thing  which  it  is  above 
his  ability  to  fulfil : a prudent  man  will 
avoid  n too  heavy  responsibility  ; an  up- 
right man  never  refuses  to  lie  accountable 
to  any  who  are  invested  with  proper  au- 
thority ; a conscientious  man  makes  him- 
self amenable  to  tile  wise  regulations  of 
society. 

That  hr  mi;bt  rr  oiler  the  execution  of  ju«f  ice  itrlct 
and  regular,  Alfred  divided  all  Kngluid  Into  coun- 
tie*, ccmntlea  lie  Mtbditlded  Into  hundred*,  and 
the  hundred*  Into  tithing*.  Every  liouaebulder  «u 
amuxrabic  fur  tbe  behaviour  of  hi*  family  aotl  hit 
slaves  and  even  of  bis  guests  If  they  lived  abite 
three  days  In  hi*  houv.  II  mk. 

As  a person's  retrponkibUitjf  bears  respect  to  bis 
reason,  so  do  human  pmihliin>  nli  boar  ru-pect  to  his 
rttpnnjikilitgi  lufants  and  boy*  are  chiWiMtd  by  the 
baod  of  the  parent  of  tbe  master;  rational  ndnlts 
are  amenable  to  tbe  lavs.  ('tsinitsD. 

We  know  that  we  are  the  subject*  of  a Supreme 
Righteous  Governor,  to  whom  we  are  aCKou n table 
for  oar  conduct.  Bl^viJi. 

antagonist,  v.  Enemy. 

ANTECEDENT,  PRECEDING,  FORE- 
GOING, PREVIOUS,  ANTERIOR, 

PRIOR,  FORMER. 

ANTECEDENT,  in  Latin  antecedent, 
that  is  ante  and  cedent  going  before. 

PRECEDING,  in  Latin  precedent, 
going  before.  ' 

FOREGOING,  literally  going  before. 

PREVIOUS,  in  Latin  prenus,  that  is 
pra  and  via  making  n way  before. . 

ANTERIOR  the  comparative  of  the 
Latin  ante  before. 


PRIOR,  in  Latin  prior,  comparative 
of  prunvs  first. 

FORMER  in  English  the  comparative 
of  first. 

Antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  pre- 
vious, are  employed  for  what  goes  or  hap- 
pens before  ; anterior,  prior,  former,  for 
what  is,  or  exists  before. 

* Antecedent  marks  priority  of  order, 
place,  and  position,  with  this  peculinr 
circumstance,  that  it  denotes  the  relation 
of  influence,  dependmice,  and  connexion 
established  between  two  objects : thus, 
in  logic  the  premises  are  called  the  ante- 
cedent, and  the  conclusion  the  conse- 
quent ; in  theology  or  politics,  the  ante- 
cedent is  any  decree  or  resolution  which 
influences  another  decree  or  nction ; in 
mathematics,  it  is  that  term  from  which 
any  induction  can  be  drawn  to  another ; 
in  grammar,  the  antecedent  is  that  which 
requires  a particular  regimen  from  its 
subsequent. 

Antecedent  and  preceding  both  denote 
priority  of  time,  or  the  order  of  events  ; 
but  tbe  former  in  a more  vague  and  in- 
determinate manner  than  trie  latter.  A 
preceding  event  is  that  which  happens 
immediately  before  the  one  of  which  we 
are  speaking;  whereas  antecedent  may 
have  events  or  circumstances  intervening. 
Ail  antecedent  proposition  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  its  cunscquent  by  other  propo- 
sitions ; but  a preceding  proposition  is 
closely  followed  by  another.  In  this  sense 
antecedent  is  opposed  to  posterior  ; pre- 
ceding to  succeeding. 

The  msenlci-n  centuries  ilnce  tlie  birth  of  Christ 
are  antecedent  to  tiro  eighteenth.  or  tbe  one  wo  livo 
In;  but  it  i.  tiro  leyentoentb  only  which  we  c.U  lira 
preceding  one.  T uun.cn. 

Preceding  respects  simply  the  succes- 
sion of  times  and  things;  but  previous 
denotes  the  succession  of  actions  mid 
events,  with  the  collateral  idea  of  their 
connexion  with  and  influence  upon  each 
other:  we  speak  of  tbe  preceding  day, 
or  tbe  preceding  chapter,  merely  as  the 
day  or  chapter  that  goes  before;  but 
when  we  speak  of  a previous  engagement 
or  a previous  inquiry,  it  supposes  on  en- 
gagement or  inquiry  preparatory  to  some- 
thing that  is  to  follow ; previous  is  op- 
posed to  subsequent : foregoing  is  em- 
ployed to  mnrk  the  order  of  things  nar- 
rated or  staled;  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  foregoing  statement,  the  foregoing 
objections,  or  the  foregoing  calculation, 
&c. : foregoing  is  opposed  to  following. 


* Vide  Roubtud;  “ Aateiiettr,  utldrddcnt,  freed  do  it.” 
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ANTECEDENT. 


APOLOGIZE. 


Anterior,  prior,  and  former,  have  all  a 
relative  sense,  and  are  used  for  things 
that  are  more  before  than  others : anterior 
is  a technical  term  to  denote  forwardness 
of  position,  as  in  anatomy ; the  anterior 
or  fore  part  of  the  skull,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  hind  part;  so  likewise  the 
anterior  or  fore  front  of  a building,  in  op- 
position to  the  back  front : prior  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  previous  when  speaking  of 
comparatively  two  or  more  things,  when 
it  implies  anticipation  ; a prior  claim  in- 
validates the  one  that  is  set  up  ; a prior 
engagement  prevents  the  forming  of  any 
other  that  is  proposed  ; former  is  em- 
ployed either  with  regard  to  times,  as 
former  times,  in  contradistinction  to  later 
periods,  or  with  regard  to  propositions, 
when  the  former  or  first  thing  mentioned 
is  opposed  to  the  latter  or  last  men- 
tioned. 

Little  attention  waa  paid  to  literature  by  the 
Romans  to  tbe  early  and  more  nnrtiat  ages.  I read 
•f  no  collections  of  books  antecedent  to  those  made 
by  iEmitius  Paulas,  and  Lucullus.  Clmbkri.akd. 

Letters  from  Rome  dated  the  thirteenth  Instant* 
aay,  that  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  bis  Holioraa  was 
carried  in  an  open  chair  from  St.  Peter**  to  Sf. 
Mary**.  Stekle. 

A hotline  alienee  reigns 

Dead  through  the  dun  eapanse,  *a»e  the  dull  sound 
That  from  tl»e  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 

Rolls  o’er  the  mutieriog  earth.  Thombok. 

Consistently  with  the  foregoing  principle*  we  may 
drline  original  and  native  poetry  to  be  the  language 
of  tbe  violent  passions,  expressed  in  exact  measure. 

Sir  W.  Jones. 

Rome  accounts  make  Thamyri*  the  eighth  epic 
poet,  prior  to  Homer,  au  authority  to  which  no  credit 
serin « due.  Cumberland. 

Former  follies  pass  away  and  are  forgotten. 
Those  which  are  present  strike  observation  and 
sharpen  censure.  Blair. 

anterior,  v.  Antecedent . 

to  anticipate,  v.  To  prevent, 
tmticipate. 

antipathy,  v.  Aversion. 

ANTIQUATED,  V.  Old. 

ANTIQUE,  V.  Old. 

anxiety,  v.  Distress,  anxiety. 
anxiety,  r.  Care,  solitude. 
any,  v.  Some. 


APARTMENTS,  V.  LodgtngS. 
apathy,  v.  Indifference. 
to  ape,  t>.  To  imitate,  mimick. 
a perturb,  v.  Opening. 
aphorism,  v.  Axiom. 

TO  APOLOGIZE,  DEFEND,  JUSTIFY, 
EXCULPATE,  EXCUSE,  PLEAD. 

APOLOGIZE,  from  the  French  apo~ 
logic,  Greek  nirokoyia,  and  oiroXoyrtytm, 
compounded  of  airo  from  or  away,  and 
Xeyte  to  speak,  signifies  to  do  away  by 
speaking. 

DEFEND,  in  French  defendre,  Latin 
defentus,  participle  of  defenio,  is  com- 
pounded of  de  and  Jen  do,  signifying  to 
keep  or  ward  off. 

JUSTIFY,  in  French  justifier,  Latin 
justifico,  is  compounded  of  juUus  nud 
facio,  signifying  to  do  justice,  or  to  put 
right. 

EXCULPATE,  in  Latin  excutpatus, 
participle  of  exculpo,  compounded  of  e.r 
and  culpa,  signifies  to  get  out  of  a fault. 

EXCUSE,  in  French  excuscr,  Latin  ex- 
cuse, compounded  of  ex  and  causa,  signi- 
fies to  get  out  of  any  cause  or  affair. 

PLEAD,  in  French  pluider,  may  either 
come  from  placitum  or  placendum,  or  be 
contracted  from  appellatum. 

There  is  always  some  * imperfection 
supposed  or  real  which  gives  rise  to  an 
apology ; with  regard  to  persons  it  pre- 
supposes a consciousness  of  impropriety, 
if  not  of  guilt ; we  apologize  for  an  error 
by  acknowledging  ourselves  guilty  of  it : 
a defence  presupposes  a consciousness  of 
innocence  more  or  less  ; we  defend  our- 
selves against  a charge  by  proving  its  fal- 
lacy : a justification  is  founded  on  the 
conviclion  not  only  of  entire  innocence, 
but  of  strict  propriety  ; we  justify  our 
conduct  against  any  imputation  by  prov- 
ing that  it  was  blameless : exculpation 
rests  on  the  conviction  of  innocence  with 
regard  to  the  fact ; we  exculpate  ourselves 
from  all  blame  by  proving  that  we  took 
no  part  in  the  trausuctiou:  excuse  ami 
plea  are  not  grounded  on  any  idea  of  in- 
nocence; they  are  rather  appeals  for 
favour  resting  on  some  collateral  circum- 
stance which  serves  to  extenuate  ; a plea 


• According  to  tbe  mlgar  acceptation  of  the  term,  thla  Imperfection  it  alwajt  presumed  to  be  real  in  the 
thing  for  nhich  ,e  apologist  ; but  the  Blaliop  or  LiandaF  did  not  use  tlie  tern,  In  litis  tense  when  be  .rot. 
his  '•  Apology  for  the  Bible;"  bt  which,  belting  la  mlod  the  otigUal  meaning  of  llie  woid,  be  wished  to 
Imply  an  attempt  to  do  awa,  the  alledged  (mpetfecltons  of  tbe  Bible,  or  to  do  away  ttie  objeettooa  made  to 
It.  Whether  tbe  learned  Prelate  might  not  base  uaeti  a leas  classical,  but  more  Intelligible  eapreaslon  for 
inch  a work  ta  a question  which  happily  for  mankind  it  bt  not  neeeaaarjt  now  to  decide. 
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is  frequently  an  idle  or  unfounded  excuse, 
a frivolous  attempt  to  lessen  displeasure; 
we  excuse  ourselves  for  a neglect  by  al- 
ledging indisposition ; we  plead  for  for- 
giveness by  solicitation  and  entreaty. 

, An  apology  mostly  respects  the  con- 
doctiof  individuals  with  regard  to  each 
other:  as  equals,  it  is  a voluntary  act 
springing  out  of  a regard  to  decorum,  or 
the  good  opinion  of  others.  To  avoid 
misunderstandings  it  is  necessary  to  apo- 
logize for  any  omission  that  wears  the 
appearance  of  neglect.  A defence  re- 
spects matters  of  higher  importance ; the 
violation  of  laws  or  public  morals  ; judi- 
cial questions  decided  in  a court,  or  mat- 
ters of  opinion  which  are  offered  to  the 
decision  of  the  public : no  one  defends 
himself,  but  he  whose  conductor  opinions 
are  called  in  question.  A justification  is 
applicable  to  all  moral  cases  in  common 
life,  whether  of  a serious  nature  or  other- 
wise : it  is  the  act  of  individuals  towards 
each  other  according  to  their  different 
stations  : no  one  can  demand  n justifica- 
tion from  another  without  a sufficient  au- 
thority, and  no  one  will  attempt  to  justify 
biraself  to  another  whose  authority  he 
does  not  acknowledge : men  justify  them- 
selves either  on  principles  of  houour,  or 
from  the  less  creditable  motive  of  con- 
cealing their  imperfections  from  the  ob- 
servation and  censure  of  others.  An  ex- 
culpation is  the  act  of  an  inferior,  it  re- 
spects the  violations  of  duty  towards  the 
superior  ; it  is  dictated  by  necessity,  and 
seldom  the  offspring  of  any  higher  motive 
than  the  desire  to  screen  one’s  self  from 
punishment : exculpation  regards  offences 
only  of  commission ; excuse  is  employed 
for  those  of  omission  as  well  as  commis- 
sion : we  excuse  ourselves  oftener  for  what 
we  have  not  done,  than  for  what  we  have 
done;  it  is  the  act  of  persons  in  all  stations, 
and  arises  from  various  motives  disho- 
nourable or  otherwise:  a person  may 
often  have  substantial  reasons  to  excuse 
himself  from  doing  a thing,  or  for  not 
having  done  it;  an  excuse  may  likewise 
sometimes  be  the  refuge  of  idleness  and 
selfishness.  To  plead  is  properly  a judi- 
cial act,  and  extended  in  its  sense  to  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life;  it  is  mostly 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  others,  rather 
than  ourselves. 

Excuse  and  plea,  which  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  an  unfavourable  sense,  are  to 
apology,  defence,  and  exculpation,  as  the 
means  to  an  end  : an  upology  is  lame 
alien,  instead  of  an  honest  cuufepsion  of 
an  unintentional  error,  an  idle  attempt  is 


made  at  justification : a defence  is  poor 
when  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  to  in- 
validate the  charge  : a justification  is  nu- 
gatory when  it  applies  to  conduct  alto- 
gether wroug  : an  excuse  or  a plea  is  fri- 
volous or  idle,  which  turns  upon  some 
falsehood,  misrepresentation,  dr  irrelevant 
point. 

Tliere  are  some  men  who  are  contented 
to  be  the  apologists  for  the  vices  of  others. 
No  man  should  hold  precepts  secretly 
which  he  is  uot  prepared  to  defend  openly. 
It  is  a habit  with  some  people  contracted 
in  early  life  of  justifying  themselves  on 
every  occasion,  from  a reluctance  which 
they  feci  to  acknowledge  themselves  in 
an  error.  When  several  are  involved  in 
a general  charge  each  seeks  to  exculpate 
himself.  A plea  of  incapacity  is  often 
set  up  to  excuse  remissness,  which  is  in 
fact  but  the  refuge  of  idleness  and  indo- 
lence : it  is  the  boast  of  Englishmen  that, 
in  their  courts  of  judicature,  the  poor 
man's  plea  will  be  heard  with  ns  much 
attention  as  that  of  his  rich  neighbour. 

But  foe  this  practice  (detraction),  however  vile, 
tome  have  dared  to  apologise  by  contending  that  the 
report  by  which  they  injured  an  absent  character  wat 
true.  Hawkrswoxtii. 

Attacked  by  freat  injurie*,  the  mao  of  mild  and 
gentle  spirit  will  feel  what  human  nature  feels,  and 
will  defend  and  resent  as  Ins  duly  allows  him. 

Blair. 

Whatever  private  views  and  passions  plead. 

No  cause  can  justify  so  black  a deed.  Tnowtojr. 

A good  child  will  not  seek  to  exculpate  herself  at 
the  eipeuce  of  the  most  revered  characters. 

ElCRAIMOI. 

The  strength  of  the  passions  will  never  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  excuse  for  complying  with  them. 

, Spectator. 

Poverty  on  Ibis  occasion  pleads  her  cause  very 
notably,  and  represents  to  her  old  landlord  that 
should  she  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  alt  their 
trades,  arts,  and  sciences  would  be  driven  out  with 
her.  Aiumson. 

APOTHEGM,  V.  Axiom. 
to  appal,  v.  To  dismay. 

APPAREL,  ATTIRE,  ARRAY. 

APPAREL,  in  French  appareil,  like 
the  word  apparatus,  conies  from  the  Latin 
apparatus  or  adparatus,  signifying  the 
tiling  fitted  or  adapted  for  another. 

ATTIRE,  compounded  of  at  or  ad  and 
tire,  in  French  tirer,  Latin  traho  to  draw, 
signifies  the  thing  drawn  or  put  on. 

ARRAY  is  compounded  of  «r  or  ad  and 
ray  or  rou,  signifying  the  state  of  being 
in  a row,  or  being  itt  order. 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  dress 
or  esterior  decoration.  Apparel  is  the 
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dress  of  every  one  ; attire  is  the  dress  of 
the  great ; urray  is  the  dress  of  particolur 
persons  on  particular  occasions  : it  is  the 
first  object  of  every  man  to  provide  him* 
self  with  apparel  suitable  to  his  staticm  ; 
but  the  desire  of  shining  forth  in  gaudy 
attire  is  the  property  of  little  minds : on 
festivals  and  solemn  occasions,  it  may  be 
proper  for  those  who  are  to  be  conspicu- 
ous to  set  themselves  out  with  a comely 
array. 

Apparel  and  attire  respect  the  quality 
and  fisbion  of  the  thing;  but  array  has 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  things 
with  their  neatness  and  decorum  : appa- 
rel may  be  costly  or  mean ; attire  may  lie 
gay  or  shabby ; bat  array  will  never  be 
otherwise  than  neut  or  comely. 

It  it  roach,  tint  (Me  depraved  custom  of  painting 
fire  face  should  an  long  escape  the  penal  law*,  both 
of  the  dwell  and  state,  w-bisb  have  been  eery  severe 
again*!  luxury  Id  apparel . Bacon. 

A robe  of  tissue,  stir  with  golden  wUe, 

An  upper  rest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire.  Dryden. 
She  teem'd  a virgin  of  the  Spartan  blood. 

With  such  array  Harpalyce  bestrode 

Her  Thracian  courser.  Drydkm. 

APPARENT,  VISIBLE,  CLEAR, 

PLAIN,  OBVIOUS,  EVIDENT,  MA- 
NIFEST. 

APPARENT,  in  Latin  apparent,  pnr- 
ticiple  of  appureo  to  appear,  signifies  the 
quality  of  appearing. 

VISIBLE,  in  Latin  visibilis,  from  visas, 
participle  of  video,  to  see,  signifies  capable 
of  being  seen. 

CLEAR,  in  French  clitir,  German, 
Swedish,  he.,  ktur,  Latin  clartts,  Greek 
yXnupoc,  comes  from  yXavaatui  to  shine. 

PLAIN,  in  Latin  plonut  even, signifies 
what  is  so  smooth  and  unencumbered 
that  it  can  he  seen. 

OBVIOUS,  in  Latin  obvius,  com- 
pounded of  ob  and  via,  signifies  the  qua- 
lity of  lying  in  one's  way,  or  before  one’s 
eyes. 

EVIDENT,  iq  French  evident,  Latin 
evident,  from  video,  Greek  nfia,  Hebrew 
ido,  to  know,  signifies  us  good  as  certain 
or  know:-. 

MANIFEST,  in  French  niani/ette, 
Latin  manifestos,  compounded  of  maims 
the  hand  ami  ftstus,  participlo  of  Jendo  to 
fall  in,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  so  near 
that  it  can  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  hand. 

These  words  agree  in  expressing  vari- 
ous degrees  in  the  capability  of  seeing ; 
but  visible  is  the  only  one  used  purely  in 
a physical  sense ; apparent,  clear,  plain, 
and  obvious,  are  used  physically  and 
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morally  ; evident  and  manifest  solely  in  a 
moral  acceptation.  That  which  is  simply 
an  object  of  sight  is  visible ; that  of 
which  we  sec  only  the  surface  Is  apparent: 
the  stars  themselves  are  visible  to  us; 
but  their  size, is  apparent:  the  rest  of 
these  terms  denote  not  only  what  is  to  be 
seen,  but  what  is  easily  to  be  seen  : they 
are  all  applied  ns  epithets  to  objects  of 
mental  discernment. 

What  is  apparent  appears  but  imper- 
fectly to  view  ; it  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  real : what  is  clear  is  to  be  seen 
in  all  its  bearings;  it  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  obscure  : what  is  plain  is  seen 
by  a plain  understanding;  it  requires  no 
deep  reflection  nor  severe  study  ; it  is 
opposed  to  what  it  intricate:  what  is 
obvious  presents  itself  readily  to  the  mind 
of  every  one;  it  is  seen  at  the  first  glance 
and  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  abstruse: 
w hat  is  evident  is  seen  forcibly,  and  leaves 
no  hesitation  on  the  mind  ; it  is  op|iosed 
to  that  which  is  dubious:  manifest  is* 
greater  degree  of  the  evident;  it  strikes 
on  the  understanding  and  forces  convic- 
tion ; it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  dark. 

A contradiction  may  be  apparent  ; on 
closer  observation  it  may  be  found  not  to 
be  one  : a case  is  clear  ; it  is  decided  on 
immediately  : a truth  is  plain ; it  it  in- 
volved in  no  perplexity;  it  it  not  multi* 
farions  in  its  bearings  i n falsehood  is 
plain  ; it  admits  of  no  question  : a teason 
is  obvious;  it  flows  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  case : a proof  is  evident ; it  requires 
no  discussion,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that 
clashes  or  contradicts ; the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  a person  it  evident  when  every 
thing  serves  to  strengthen  the  conclusion : 
a contradiction  or  absurdity  is  manifest, 
which  is  felt  by  all  as  soon  as  it  is  per- 
ceived. 

The  busionw  men  are  chiefly  conTerj.net  la  doe* 
not  only  give  a certain  ca*t  or  turn  to  tbeir  minds, 
bat  b very  apparent  In  their  outward  behaviour. 

Budoslu 

The  risible  and  present  are  for  brutes  t 
A slender  portion,  aud  a narrow  bound.  Yovwa. 

It  is  plain  th«t  our  skill  la  literature  Is  owlne  to 
the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Y.itia,  which  that  they 
are  still  preserved  among  us,  can  be  ascribed  only  to 
a religious  regard.  Uejiult.*  . 

It  b obvious  to  remark  that  we  fullow  nothing 
heartily  u tiles*  carried  to  it  by  locllaatlon.  Grovh. 

It  is  evident  that  fame,  considered  roertly  as  the 
Immortality  of  a fume,  is  uot  less  likely  to  tie  the  re- 
ward of  bad  sellout  than  of  good.  Johnson. 

Among  the  many  incon«i*trocies  which  folly  pro* 
duces  in  the  human  mind,  there  has  often  been  ob- 
served a manifest  and  striking  contrariety  between 
Ibe  life  of  an  author  and  bb  wtHing*.  Johnson. 
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apparition,  v.  Vision. 
to  appear,  v.  To  look,  appear. 
to  appear,  u.  To  seem. 

appearance,  air,  ASPECT. 

APPEARANCE  signifies  the  thing 
that  appears. 

Allt,  r.  Air,  manner. 

ASPECT,  in  Latin  aspeclut,  from  ai- 
picio  to  look  upon,  signifies  the  thing  that 
is  looked  upon  or  seen. 

Appearance  is  the  generic,  the  rest  spe- 
cific terms.  The  whole  external  tbrin, 
figure,  or  colours,  whatever  is  visible  to 
the  eye,  is  its  appearance  : air  is  a parti- 
cular appearance  o(  any  object  as  far  as 
it  is  indicative  of  its  quality  or  condition ; 
an  air  of  wretchedness  or  poverty  : aspect 
is  the  partial  appearance  of  a body  as  it 
presents  one  of  its  sides  to  view ; a 
gloomy  or  cheerful  aspect. 

It  is  not  safe  to  judge  of  any  person  or 
thing  altogether  by  appearances  : the  ap- 
pearance and  reality  are  often  at  variance: 
the  appearance  of  the  sun  is  that  of  a 
moving  body,  but  astronomers  hare  satis- 
factorily proved  tlmt  it  has  no  motion 
round  the  earth : there  are  particular 
towns,  habitations,  or  rooms  which  have 
always  an  air  of  comlort,  or  the  contrary: 
this  is  a sort  of  appearance  the  most  to 
be  relied  on : politicians  of  a certain 
stamp  are  always  busy  in  judging  for  the 
future  from  the  aspect  of  affairs ; but 
their  predictions,  like  those  of  astrologers 
who  judge  from  the  aspect  of  the  heavens, 
turn  out  to  the  discredit  of  the  prophet. 

The  hero  answers  with  the  reaped  dne  to  the 
betoilful  appear  a net  she  made.  SratC. 

Some  who  had  the  most  assuming  air  went  directly 
of  tbeunelves  to  error  without  er peeling  a conductor. 

Parnell. 

Her  mot  loos  were  steady  and  composed,  and  her 
aspect  serious  but  cheerful ; her  name  was  Patience. 

Addison. 

APPEARANCE,  V.  Show,  outside. 
APPEASE,  CALM,  PACIFY,  QUIET, 
STILL. 

APPEASE,  v.  To  allay. 

CALM,  in  Frenoh  calmer,  from  almut 
bright,  signifies  to  make  bright. 

PACIFY,  in  Latin  pacifico,  compound- 
ed of  pax  and  Jacio,  signifies  to  make  pence 
or  peaceable. 

QUIET,  in  French  quiet , Latin  quietus, 
from  quie.  rest,  signifies  to  put  to  rest. 

STILL  signifies  to  make  still. 

To  appease  is  to  remove  great  agitation ; 


to  calm  is  to  bring  into  a tranquil  state. 
•The  wind  is  appeased ; the  sea  is  (ulmed. 
With  regard  to  persons  it  is  necessary  to 
appease  those  who  are  in  transports  of 
passion,  and  to  calm  those  who  are  in 
trouble,  anxiety,  or  apprehension. 

Appease  respects  matters  of  force  or 
violence,  calm  those  of  inquietude  and  dis- 
tress : one  is  appeased  by  a submissive  be- 
haviour, and  calmed  by  the  removal  of 
danger,  Pacify  corresponds  to  appease, 
and  quiet  to  calm : in  sense  they  are  the 
same,  but  in  application  they  differ  j ap- 
pease and  calm  are  used  only  in  reference 
to  objects  of  importance ; pacify  nod  quiet 
to  those  of  a more  familiar  nature:  the 
uneasy  humours  of  a child  are  pacified, 
or  its  groundless  fears  are  failed. 

Still  is  a loftier  expression  than  any  of 
the  former  terms ; serving  mostly  for  the 
grave  or  poetic  style : it  is  an  onomato- 
peia  for  restraining  or  putting  to  silence 
that  which  is  noisy  and  boisterous. 

A lofty  city  by  my  hand  i«  rais'd, 

Pygmalion  punch'd,  and  my  hrd  appeased. 

Dtt  TOM. 

All  powerfnl  barmonr,  that  can  a«uar© 

And  calm  the  zorrows  of  th« frenzied  wretch.  M afuh. 
My  breath  can  still  I bo  wind*, 

Uncloud  I In*  son,  charm  down  the  swelling  nr  a, 

And  tlop  (be  flood*  of  heaven.  Hl almost. 

appellation,  v.  Name,  appella- 
tion. 

to  applaud,  v.  To  praise. 


APPLAUSE,  ACCLAMATION. 

APPLAUSE,  from  the  Latin  applavdo, 
signifies  literally  to  clap  or  stamp  the  feet 
to  a thing. 

ACCLAMATION,  from  acclamo,  sig- 
nifies a crying  out  to  a thing. 

These  terms  express  a public  demon- 
stration ; the  former  by  means  of  a noise 
with  the  hands  or  feet;  the  latter  by 
means  of  shouts  and  cries : the  former 
being  employed  as  a testimony  of  appro- 
bation ; the  latter  as  a sanction,  or  an 
indication  of  respect.  An  actor  looks  for 
appluus c ; a speaker  looks  for  acclamation. 

Wliat  a man  does  calls  forth  ap- 
plause, but  the  person  himself  is  mostly 
received  with  acctuwdions.  At  the  hust- 
ings popular  speeches  meet  with  applause, 
and  favourite  members  arc  greeted  with 
loud  acclamations. 

AmUUt  (he  loud  applauses  of  (be  shore 
O ran  outvtrlppM  (he  r*»t  and  sprung  before.  Drydt:*. 

When  this  illustrious  person  ((he  Duho  of  Marlbro*) 
touched  on  the  share,  lie  was  received  by  the  accla- 
mations of  (be  people-  Stf.kle. 


* Vide  Abb6  Girard;  “ Apputeser,  calmer," 
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APPOINT. 


APPRAISE. 


application,  v.  Attention. 

TO  apply,  v.  To  addict. 
to  apply,  v.  To  address. 
to  appoint,  t>.  To  constitute. 
to  appoint,  v.  To  allot. 

TO  APPOINT,  ORDER,  PRESCRIBE, 
ORDAIN. 

APPOINT,  v.  To  allot. 

ORDER  in  French  ordre,  Latin  online 
to  arrange,  dispose,  ordo  order,  Greek 
opxo c a row  of  trees,  which  is  the  symbol 
of  order. 

PRESCRIBE,  in  Latin  prcscribo,  com- 
pounded of pn t before,  and  scribo  to  write, 
signifies  to  draw  a line  for  a person. 
ORDAIN  is  a variation  of  order. 

To  appoint  is  either  the  act  of  an  equal 
or  superior : we  appoint  a meeting  with 
any  one  at  a given  time  and  place;  a King 
appointi  his  ministers.  To  order  is  the 
act  of  one  invested  with  a partial  autho- 
rity : a customer  orders  a commodity 
from  his  tradesman : a master  gives  his 
orders  to  his  servant.  To  prescribe  is  the 
act  of  one  who  is  superior  by  virtue  of  his 
knowledge  : a physician  prescribes  to  his 
patient.  To  ordain  is  an  act  emanating 
from  the  highest  authority : kings  and 
councils  ordain ; but  their  ordinances 
must  be  conformable  to  what  is  ordained 
by  the  Divine  Being. 

Appointments  are  made  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  individuals  or  communities ; but 
they  may  be  altered  or  annulled  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Orders  are  dictated  by  the  superior  only, 
but  they  presuppose  a discretionary  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  individual  to 
w hom  they  are  given.  Prescriptions  are 
binding  on  none  but  such  ns  voluntarily 
admit  their  authority : but  ordinances 
leave  no  choice  to  those  on  whom  they  are 
imposed  to  accept  or  reject  them:  the 
ordinances  of  man  are  not  less  binding 
than  those  of  God,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
expressly  contradict  the  divine  law. 

Appointments  are  kept,  orders  executed 
or  obeyed,  prescriptions  followed,  ordi- 
nances submitted  to.  It  is  a point  of  po- 
liteness or  honour,  if  not  of  direct  moral 
obligation,  to  keep  the  appointments  w hich 
* we  have  made.  Interest  will  lead  men  to 
execute  the  orders  which  they  redeive  in 
the  course  of  business : duty  obliges  them 
to  obey  the  orders  of  their  superiors.  It 
is  a nice  matter  to  prescribe  to  another 
without  hurting  his  pride;  this  principle 
leads  mea  often  to  regard  the  counsels  of 


their  best  friends  as  prescriptions : with 
children  it  is  an  unquestionable  duty  to 
follow  the  prescriptions  of  those  whose  age, 
station,  or  experience,  authorize  them  to 
prescribe.  God  has  ordained  all  tilings 
for  our  good ; it  rests  with  ourselves  to 
submit  to  his  ordinances  and  be  happy. 

Majestic  man'll. 

Set  ant  with  blna  to  their  appointed  race.  Dhtdkn. 

The  whole  coon#  of  thlnr*  hs  to  ordered,  that  we 
neither  b,  an  Irregular  and  precipitate  education  be- 
come men  too  toon;  nor  by  a fond  and  trifling  In- 
dulgence be  suScrrd  to  cootlnue  children  fer  ever. 

Bearn. 

Sir  Francia  Baron,  in  hit  Kt.li}  upon  Health,  hat 
not  thought  it  Improper  lo  preterite  to  bit  reader  a 
poem  or  a ptotpecl,  whore  he  particular!,  dltaoadea 
him  from  kaott,  and  aubtle  ditqultitloaa.  Aoottox. 

It  wat  petlmpa  ordained  hr  Providence  to  hinder  on 
from  tjranniitn-  orrr  one  another,  that  no  individual 
ahould  he  of  such  Imi'ortaoce  aa  to  cautc  b,  bit  re- 
tirement or  death  an,  cha<m  In  the  world.  Jon  a. on. 

TO  APPORTION,  v.  To  allot. 

TO  APPRAISE,  OR  APPRECIATE, 
ESTIMATE,  ESTEEM. 

APPRAISE,  APPRECIATE,  from 
apprecio  and  appreciatus,  participle  of  ap- 
prccio,  compound  of  up  or  ad  and  pretiuus 
a price,  signifies  to  set  a price  or  value  on 
a thing. 

ESTIM  ATE  comes  from  estimatus,  par- 
ticiple  of  cstirno  to  value. 

To  ESTEEM  is  a variation  of  estimate. 

Appraise  and  appreciate  are  used  in 
precisely  the  same  sense  for  setting  a value 
on  any  thing  according  to  relative  circum- 
stances ; but  the  one  is  used  in  the  proper, 
and  the  other  in  the  figurative  sense : a 
sworn  appraiser  appraises  goods  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  articles,  and  their 
saleable  property ; the  characters  of  men 
are  appreciated  by  others  when  their  good 
and  bad  qualities  are  justly  put  in  a ba- 
lance. To  estimate  a thing  is  to  get  the 
sum  of  its  value  by  calculation ; to  esteem 
any  thing  is  to  judge  its  actual  and  intrinsic 
value. 

Estimate  is  used  either  in  a proper  or 
a figurative  acceptation  ; esteem  only  in  a 
moral  sense : the  expense  of  an  under- 
taking, losses  by  tire,  gains  by  trade,  are 
estimated  at  a certain  sum;  the  estimate 
may  be  too  high  or  too  low  : the  moral 
worth  of  men  is  often  estimated  above  or 
below  the  reality  according  to  the  parti- 
cular bias  of  the  estimator ; but  there  are 
individuals  of  such  an  unquestionable 
worth  that  they  need  only  be  known  in 
order  to  be  esteemed. 

To  the  fioishlnpr  ot  bit  court#,  let  ever,  one  direct 
bit  e,c : sod  let  him  now  appreciate  life  accerdiog  to 
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APPREHEND. 

t!»  vsloe  It  wtll  be  found  to  bate  when  lammed  np 
»t  I be  clou.  Bt.ua. 

Tbe  extent  of  the  trade  of  the  Greek!,  bow  highly 
•ocver  ft  may  bn.e  b-eo  e.timated  In  aoeleut  times 
waa  In  proportion  to  the  low  condition  of  their 
Iaat,nr-  llonnnTaow. 

If  n lawyer  were  to  be  esteemed  only  ax  be  otee 
bla  part.  In  contending  roe  juatler,  and  were  fimoe- 
d lately  deapirable  when  be  appeared  In  a canne  which 
bo  'culd  not  but  know  waa  an  nnjuat  one,  how 
boeonrable  would  hia  character  be.  Stkelk. 

to  appreciate,  v.  To  appraise. 

TO  APPREHEND,  FEAR,  DREAD. 

APPREHEND,  in  French  appre- 
hinder,  Latin  apprehendo,  compounded 
of  np  and  prehendo  to  lay  hold  of;  in  a 
moral  sense  it  signifies  to  seize  with  the 
understanding. 

FEAR  comes  in  all  probability 
through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  pavor 
and  r error,  from  the  Greek  Qpiaou  to  feel 
a shuddering. 

DREAD,  in  Latin  territo,  comes  from 
tbe  Greek  rapaaau  to  trouble,  signifying 
to  fear  with  exceeding  trouble. 

These  words  rise  progressively  in  their 
import ; they  mark  a sentiment  of  pain 
at  the  prospect  of  evil : but  the  sentiment 
of  apprehension  is  simply  that  of  uneasi- 
ness; that  o (fear  is  anxiety;  that  of 
dread  is  wretchedness. 

We  apprehend  an  unpleasant  occur- 
rence ; we  fear  a misfortune  ; we  dread  a 
calamity.  VN  hat  is  possible  is  appre- 
hended ; what  is  probable  is  feared  ; the 
symptom  or  prognostic  of  an  evil  is 
dreaded  as  if  the  evil  itself  were  present. 
Apprehend  respects  things  only ; fear  and 
dread  relate  to  persons  ns  well  as  things : 
see  fear  the  person  who  has  the  power  of 
inflicting  pain  or  disgrace;  we  dread  him 
who  has  no  less  the  will  than  the  power. 

Fear  is  a salutary  sentiment  in  society, 
it  binds  men  together  in  their  several  re- 
lations and  dependencies,  and  affords  the 
fullest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  bene- 
volent feelings  ; it  is  the  sentiment  of  a 
child  towards  its  parent  or  instructor;  of 
» creature  to  its  Creator ; it  is  the  com- 
puuion  of  love  and  respect  towards  men, 
of  adoration  in  erring  and  sinful  mortals 
towards  their  Maker.  Dread  is  altoge- 
ther an  irksome  sentiment;  with  regard 
to  our  fellow  creatures,  it  arises  out  of  the 
abuse  of  power : we  dread  the  tyrant  who 
delights  in  punishing  and  tormenting; 
his  image  haunts  the  breast  of  the  un- 
happy subject,  his  shadow  uwnkens  terror 
as  the  approach  of  some  direful  misfor- 
tune : with  regard  to  our  Maker  it  springs 
hum  a consciousness  of  guilt,  and  the 
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prospect  of  a severe  and  adequate  punish- 
ment ; the  wrath  of  God  may  justly  be 
dreaded. 

Oar  natural  s#nw  of  right  and  wrong  produces  an 
apprehension  of  merited  punishment,  when  we  biro 
committed  i crime.  Bum. 

That  which  la  feared  may  xomctlmea  be  avoided: 
but  that  which  t,  regretted  to-day  may  be  regretted 
agtlo  to-morrow.  Jowsoo*. 

All  men  think  all  moo  mortal  but  themaelres, 
Thetnielvro,  when  mm  alarming  .hock  of  fate 
Strike*  through  their  wounded  heart!  tbe  audden 
dread.  Yovao. 

TO  apprehend,  v.  To  conceive, 
apprehend. 

to  apprize,  v.  To  be  aware. 
to  apprize,  v.  To  inform. 

to  approach,  approximate. 
APPROACH,  in  French  t tpprocher, 
compounded  of  ap  or  ad  und  proche  or 
prope,  signifies  to  come  near. 

APPROXIMATE,  compounded'  of  ap 
and  prorimus  to  come  nearest  or  next, 
signifies  either  to  draw  near  or  bring  near. 

To  approach  is  intransitive  only;  a 
person  approaches  an  object.  To  approxi- 
mate is  both  transitive  and  intransitive ; 
a person  approximates  two  objects. 

hainbt  pn.lt  at  tboae  that  approach  lliem  wilt, 
their  haru  before  the  dm  budding  of  a bora  appeara. 

AuncaoH. 

Sbakrpeare  approximate a tbe  remote  and  far. 

Jonxjoif. 

To  approach  denotes  simply  the  moving 
of  an  object  towards  another,  but  to  ap- 
proximate denotes  the  gradual  moving  of 
two  objects  inwards  each  other:  that 
which  approaches  may  come  into  imme- 
diate conjunction ; but  bodies  may  ap- 
proximate for  some  time  before  they  form 
a junction,  or  maji  never  form  a junction. 

An  equivocation  approaches  to  a lie. 
Minds  approximate  by  long  intercourse. 

Comrtr,  In  their  approaches  tuwnrda  the  earth, 
are  Imagined  to  cause  d tarmac,  famine!,  atid  other 
lucb  like  judgment!  of  Gud,  DMntan. 

The  approximations  and  r recite,  ef  lame  of  the 
little  .tar.  I apeak  of,  aoit  not  with  the  ub-ervationt 
of  tome  trry  ancient  attroooment.  Drum*. 

APPROBATION,  V.  Assent. 

TO  APPROPRIATE,  CSCJRP,  ARRO- 
GATE, ASSUME,  ASCRIBE. 
APPROPRIATE,  in  French  appro- 
pricr,  compounded  of  ap  or  ad  and  pro- 
priatus,  participle  of  proprio  an  old  verb, 
from  propriu s proper  or  own,  signifies  to 
make  oue's  own. 

USURP,  in  Ffvtcli  usurper,  Latin 
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so 


APPROPRIATE, 


APPROPRIATE. 


usurpo  from  taut  use,  is  a frequentative 
otutor,  signifying  to  make  use  of  as  if  it 
were  one's  own. 

ARROGATE,  in  Latin  arrogatus,  par- 
ticiple otarrogo,  signifies  to  ask  or  claim 
to  lor  one’s  self. 

ASSUME,  in  French  assumcr,  Latin 
auumo,  compounded  of  m or  ad  and  sumo 
to  take,  signifies  to  take  to  one’s  self. 

ASCRIBE,  in  Latin  ateribo,  com- 
pounded of  as  or  ad  and  scrilu  to  write, 
signifies  here  to  write  down  to  one’s  own 
account. 

The  idea  of  taking  something  to  one's 
self  hy  an  act  of  one's  own,  is  common 
to  all  these  terms. 

Appropriate  respects  natural  objects  : 
we  appropriate  the  money,  goods,  or  lands 
of  another  to  ourselves  w hen  we  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  them.  Usurp  respects  power  and 
authority : one  usurps  a government, 
when  one  exercises  the  functions  of  a 
ruler  without  u legitimate  sanction.  Ap- 
propriation is  a matter  of  convenience  ; it 
springs  from  a selfish  concern  for  our- 
selves, and  a total  nncoucerii  for  others: 
usurpation  is  a matter  of  self  indulgence; 
it  springs  from  an  inordinate  ambition 
that  is  gratified  only  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Appropriation  seldom  requires  an 
effort : a person  appropriates  that  which 
casually  falls  into  Ins  hands.  Usurpation 
mostly  takes  place  in  a disorganized  state 
of  society;  when  the  strongest  prevail, 
the  most  nrtful  and  the  most  vicious  indi- 
vidual invests  himself  with  the  supreme 
authority.  Appropriation  is  generally  an 
act  of  injustice  : usurpation  is  always  an 
act  of  violence. 

Arrogate,  assume,  and  ascribe,  denote 
the  taking  to  one’s  self^  hut  do  not,  like 
appropriate  and  usurp,  imply  taking  from 
another.  Arrogate  is,  a more  violent 
action  than  assume,  and  assume  than  as- 
cribe. Arrogate  and  assume  are  employed 
either  in  the  proper  or  figurative  sense, 
ascribe  only  in  the  figurative  sense.  We 
arrogate  distinctions,  honours,  and  titles; 
we  assume  names,  rights,  privileges. 

In  the  moral  sense  wc  arrogate  pre- 
eminence, assume  importance,  ascribe 
merit.-  To  arrogate  is  a species  of  moral 
usurpation ; it  is  always  accompanied 
with  haughtiness  and  contempt  for  others : 
that  is  arrogated  to  one’s  self  to  which 
oue  has  not  the  smallest  title:  an  arro- 
gant temper  is  one  of  llie  most  odious 
features  in  the  human  character;  it  is  a 
compound  of  folly  and  insolence.  To  as- 
sume is  a species  of  moral  appropriation  ; 
its  objects  are  of  a Jess  serious  nature 


than  those  of  arrogating ; and  it  does  less 

violence  to  moral  propriety  : we  may  us- 
none  in  trifles,  we  arrogate  only  in  im- 
portant matters.  To  ascribe  is  oftener 
au  act  of  vanity  than  of  injuslice  : many 
men  are  entitled  to  the  merit  which  they 
ascribe  to  themselves;  hut  by  this  very 
act  they  lessen  the  merit  of  their  best 
actions. 

Arrogating  ns  an  action,  or  arrogance 
as  a disposition,  is  always  taken  in  a bad 
sense : the  former  is  always  dictated  by 
the  most  preposterous  pride;  the  latter 
is  associated  with  every  unworthy  quality. 
Assumption  as  an  action  varies  in  its  cha- 
racter according  to  circumstances ; it  may 
be  either  goad,  bad,  or  indifferent ; it  is 
justifiable  in  certain  exigencies  to  assume 
a command  where  there  is  no  one  else 
able  to  direct ; it  is  often  a matter  of  in- 
difference whut  name  a person  assumes 
who  does  so  only  in  conformity  to  the 
will  of  another;  "but  it  is  always  had  to 
assume  a name  as  a mask  to  impose  upon 
others. 

As  a disposition  assumption  is  always 
bad,  but  still  not  to  the  same  degree  as 
arrogance.  An  arrogant  man  renders 
himself  intolerable  to  society  ; an  assum- 
ing nnm  makes  himself  offensive:  arro- 
gance is  the  characteristic  of  men ; as- 
sumption is  peculiar  to  youths  : an  arro- 
gant man  can  be  humbled  only  by  silent 
contempt;  an  assuming  youth  must  be 
checked  by  the  voice  of  authority. 

A conscientious  man  will  appropriate 
nothing  to  himself  which  he  cannot  un- 
questionably claim  as  his  own.  Usurpers, 
who  violate  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man,  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  dreuded : 
they  generally  pay  the  price  of  their 
crimes  in  a miserable  life,  and  a still  more 
miserable  death.  Nothing  exposes  a man 
to  greater  ridicule  than  arrogating  to  him- 
self titles  and  distinctions  which  do  not 
belong  to  him.  Although  a man  may 
sometimes  innocently  assume  to  himself 
the  right  of  judging  tor  others,  yet  lie  can 
never,  with  any  degree  of  justice,  assume 
the  right  of  oppressing  them.  Self-com- 
placence leads  many  to  ascribe  great 
merit  to  themselves  for  things  which  nra 
generally  regarded  ns  trifling. 

A voice  wak  heard  from  the  cloud*  declarinjr  the 
Intro! ion  of  tliii  vfadt,  which  vat  to  restore  and  ap- 
propriate to  every  one  what  was  liU  due.  Aldison. 

If  ahj  ptwior.  ha*  so  much  usurped  our  under* 
staudiitc  a*  oot  to  kiifit  r ut>  to  enjoy  advantage*  with 
tln.i  iu  oU*  rat  loo  pre-crih*.  d hy  reavou,  it  Is  not  tow 
lair  to  apply  th it/ remedy : when  we  find  out M-lres 
•Inking  under  sorrow,  we  may  then  uvrfulty  revolve 
the  ul  cuitaiiity  of  out  condition,  and  the  fully  of  la- 
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nH»nfln;  (Kat  from  wkleH,  If  It  hud  *(al«f  a IKtle 
looker,  we  should  ourwlre*  have  been  taken  away. 

Jon  mow. 

It  very  velJem  happen*  that  a man  i*  alow  enough 
In  asmming  tins  character  of  a husb.mil,  or  a woman 
qnick  enough  In  condescending  to  that  of  a wife. 

Stkkle. 

After  haring:  Uju*  rucribed  due  honour  to  birth 
and  parentage,  I mint  however  take  notice  of  those 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  more  honours  than  are 
due  to  them  on  this  account.  Addisom. 

Sometimes  we  ascribe  to  ourselves  the  merit  of 
good  qualities,  which,  if  justly  considered,  should 
cover  us  with  shame.  Casio. 

appropriate,  v.  Peculiar, 
ro  approximate,  v.  To  ap- 
proach. 

APT,  V.  Fit. 
apt,  v.  Ready, 

ARBITER,  V.  Judge, 
arbitrary,  v.  Absolute. 
arbitrator,  v.  Judge. 

ARCHITECT,  BUILDER. 

ARCHITECT,  from  architecture,  in 
Latin  architectus,  from  architecture, 
Greek  ap^irirronrij,  compounded  of 
apx<K  the  chief,  and  nx« » art  or  con- 
trivance, signifies  the  chief  of  contrivers. 

BUILDER,  from  the  verb  to  build, 
denotes  the  person  concerned  in  build- 
ings, who  causes  the  structure  of  houses, 
either  by  his  money  or  bis  personal  ser- 
vice. 

An  architect  is  an  artist,  employed 
only  to  form  the  plans  for  large  buildings ; 
a builder  is  a simple  tradesman,  or  even 
workman,  who  builds  common  dwelling 
houses. 

Rome  wilt  bear  witnex*  that  the  Enxleh  Brtivt*  are 
a*  superior  In  talents  as  they  are  in  numbers  to  those 
of  all  nations  beside*.  I reserve  the  mentfoir  of  her 
architects  as  a separate  elan*.  Ci  wherlakd. 

With  bb  ready  money,  the  builder,  mason,  and 
carpenter,  are  enabled  lo  make  their  market  of  frtt- 
Uem*n  in  hw  neigbhouibood  who  Inconsiderately 
employ  them.  Stkbuc. 

archive,  r.  Record. 
ardent,  v.  Hot. 
ardor,  v.  Fervor. 

ARDUOUS,  DIFFICULT. 

ARDUOUS,  in  Latin  arduus  lofty, 
from  ardeo  to  burn  or  be  on  fire,  because 
like  the  flame  of  any  tiling  it  tends  up- 
wards. 

DIFFICULT,  in  French  difficile,  in 
Latin  dfficilit,  compounded  of  the  pri- 


$! 

vitive  dis  and fncilis  easy  or  ductile,  from 
facia,  signifies  not  to  be  done  without 
labour. 

Arduous  denotes  a high  degree  of  diffi- 
culty. What  is  difficult  requires  the 
efforts  of  ordinary  powers  to  surmount ; 
but  wfmt  is  arduous  is  set  above  tbo 
reach  of  common  intellect,  and  demands 
the  utmost  stretch  of  power  both  physical 
and  mental.  A child  may  have  a difficult 
exercise  which  he  cannot  perform  withoat 
labour  and  attention : the  man  who 
strives  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  learn- 
ers undertakes  an  arduous  task.  It  is 
difficult  to  conquer  our  own  passions  : it 
is  arduous  to  control  the  unruly  and  con- 
tending wills  of  others. 

. The  translation  of  Homer  war  an  arduous  under- 
taking. and  the  translator  entered  upon  It  srtth  n 
candid  confession  that  he  was  utterly  Incapable  of 
doing  justice  lo  llomer.  CiasKMjtxs. 

Whatever  melting  metals  can  conspire. 

Or  breathing  bellows,  or  the  forming  fire, 
la  freely  yours:  jour  anxious  fears  music, 

Amt  think  no  task  is  difficult  to  love,  Davovs, 

TO  ARGUE,  DISPUTE,  DEBATE. 

ARGUE,  in  Latin  arguo,  from  Greek 
apyo c clear,  manifest,  signifies  to  make 
clear,  that  is  by  adducing  reasons  or 
proofs. 

DISPUTE,  in  French  disputer,  Latin 
disputo,  compounded  of  dis  and  puto,  sig- 
nifies to  think  differently  ; in  an  extended 
sense,  to  assert  a different  opinion. 

DEBATE,  in  French  debattre,  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllabic  de  and 
battre  to  beat  or  fight,  signifies  to  contend 
for  and  against. 

To  argue  is  to  defend  one's  self;  dis- 
pute to  oppose  another ; to  debate  to  dis- 
pute in  a formal  manner.  To  argue  on 
a subject  is  to  explain  the  reasons  or 
proofs  in  support  of  an  assertion ; to  argue 
with  a person  is  to  defend  a position 
against  him  : to  dispute  a thing  is  to  ad- 
vance objections  against  a position ; to 
dispute  with  a person  is  to  start  objec- 
tions against  his  positions,  to  attempt  to 
refute  them : iffidrbate  is  a disputation 
held  by  many.  To  argue  does  not  neces- 
sarily suppose  a conviction  on  tho  part  of 
the  erguer  that  what  he  defends  is  true  J 
nor  a real  difference  of  opinion  in  his  op- 
ponent ; for  some  men  have  such  an 
itching  propensity  for  an  argument,  that 
they  will  attempt  to  prove  what  nobody 
denies:  to  dispute  always  supposes  an 
opposition  to  some  person,  but  not  a sin- 
cere opposition  to  the  thing;  for  we  may 
dispute  that  which  we  do  not  deny,  for 
the  sake  of  holding  a dispute  with  one 
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who  is  of  different  sentiments : to  debate 
presupposes  a multitude  of  clashing  or 
opposing  opinions.  Men  of  many  words 
argue  for  the  sake  of  talking : men  of 
ready  tongues  dispute  for  the  sake  of  vic- 
tory : in  parliament  men  often  debate  for 
the  sake  of  opposing  the  ruling  party,  or 
from  any  other  motive  than  the  love  of 
truth. 

Argumentation  is  a dangerous  propen- 
sity, and  renders  a man  an  unpleasant 
companion  in  society;  no  one  should  set 
such  a value  on  his  opinions  as  to  obtrude 
the  defence  of  them  on  those  who  are  un- 
interested in  the  question : disputation, 
as  a scholastic  exercise,  is  well  fitted  to 
exert  the  reasoning  powers  and  awaken  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  : debuting  in  parliament 
is  by  some  converted  into  a trade : he 
who  talks  the  loudest,  and  makes  the 
most  vehement  opposition,  expects  the 
greatest  applause. 

Of  good  and  evil  raueb  they  argued  then.  Milton. 
Thai  Rodmond,  train’d  by  lint  unlialtowM  crew. 

The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew  : 
t’usk  Ill'll  to  aryuc,  lo  dispute  yet  load. 

Bold  without  caution,  without  honours  proud. 

FalconSB. 

The  marmar  ceased : then  from  his  lofty  throne 
The  king  invok’d  the  rods,  and  that  begun : 

I wish,  ye  Latins,  what  ye  now  debate 

Mad  been  remis'd  before  it  was  too  late.  Dryoks. 

TO  ARGUE,  EVINCE,  PROVE. 

ARGUE,  v.  To  Argue,  dispute. 

EVINCE,  in  Latin  evinco,  is  com- 
pounded of  vinco  to  prove  or  make  out, 
and  e forth,  signifies  to  bring  to  light,  to 
make  lo  appear  clear. 

PROVE,  in  French  prouver,  in  Latin 
probo,  from  probus  goad,  signifies  to  make 
good,  or  make  to  appear  good. 

These  terms  in  general  convey  the  idea 
of  evidence,  but  with  gradations : argue 
denotes  the  smallest,  and  prove  the  high- 
est degree.  To  argue  is  to  serve  as  an 
indication  amounting  to  probabilitv ; to 
evince  denotes  an  indication  so  clear 
as  to  remove  doubt ; to  prove  marks 
an  evidence  so  positive  as  to  produce 
conviction. 

It  argues  a want  of  candor  in  auy  man 
to  conceal  circumstances  in  his  statement 
which  arc  any  ways  calculated  to  effect 
the  subject  in  question  : the  tenor  of  a 
person’s  conversation  may  evince  the  re- 
finement of  his  mind  and  the  purity  of 
his  taste:  when  we  see  men  sacrificing 
their  peace  of  mind  and  even  their  inte- 
grity of  character  to  ambition,  it  proves  to 
us  how  important  it  is  even  in  early  life 
to  check  this  natural  and  in  some  mea- 


sure laudable,  hut  still  insinuating  and 
dangerous  passion. 

It  it  not  the  beint  singular,  but  W!ug  singular  for 
something  that  argues  either  extraordinary  endow- 
ments of  nature  or  benevolent  Intentions  to  mankind, 
which  draws  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  world. 

Berkeley. 

The  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  particularly  Its 
immateriality,  has  I think  been  erf  need  almost  to  a 
demonstration.  Addison. 

What  olyect,  what  event  the  moon  beneath. 

But  argues  01  endears  an  after-scene  ? 

To  reason  proves , or  weds  it  to  desire  ? Yot  \g. 

ARGUMENT,  REASON,  PROOF. 

ARGUMENT,  from  argue  (».  To 
argue),  signifies  either  the  thing  that 
argues,  or  that  which  is  brought  forward 
in  arguing. 

REASON,  in  French  raison,  Latin 
ratio,  from  ratus,  participle  of  reor  to 
think,  signifies  the  thing  thought  or  be- 
lieved in  support  of  some  other  thing. 

PROOF,  from  to  prove  (v.  To  argue), 
signifies  the  thing  that  proves. 

An  argument  serves  for  defence ; a 
reason  fur  justification;  a proof  for  con- 
viction. Arguments  are  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  an  hypothesis  or  proposition ; rea- 
sons are  assigned  in  matters  of  belief  and 
practice;  proofs  are  collected  to  ascertain 
a fact. 

Arguments  are  either  strong  or  weak  ; 
reasons  solid  or  futile ; proof's  clear  and 
positive,  or  vague  and  indefinite.  We 
confute  an  argument,  overpower  a reason, 
and  invalidate  a proof.  Whoever  wishes 
to  defend. Christianity  will  be  in  no  want' 
of  arguments  : the  believer  need  never  be 
at  a Joss  to  give  a reason  for  the  hope  that 
is  in  him ; hut  throughout  the  whole  of 
Divine  Revelation  there  is  no  circum- 
stance that  is  substantiated  with  such 
irrefragable  proof's  as  the  resurrection  of 
our  Saviour. 

When  the  arguments  pres*  equally  on  both 
in  matters  that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  safest  me- 
thod is  to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither.  Addison. 
The  reasons,  with  hi*  friend's  experience  join’d. 
Encourag’d  much,  but  more  disturb’d  his  mind. 

Dm  den. 

Are  there  (still  more  auusing.)  who  resist 
The  ri«ing  thought,  who  smother  in  its  birth 
The  glorious  truth,  who  struggle  to  be  brute*  ? 

Who  fight  the  prot/s  of  immortality  i Young. 

TO  ARISE,  OR  RISK,  MOUNT,  AS- 
CEND, CLIMB,  SCALE. 

ARISE,  in  Saxon  arisan.  Gothic 
reisen,  8tc-  is  possibly  connected  witli  the 
Latin  orior  to  rise,  Greek  atptu  to  lift  up, 
opoe  a mountain,  and  the  Hebrew  har  a 
mountain,  with  tunny  others. 
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ASCEND,  in  Latin  ateendo,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  scando,  signifies  to 
climb  up  towards  a point. 

CLIMB,  in  German  klimmen,  which  is 
probably  connected  with  klammar  a hook, 
signifying  to  rise  by  a hook. 

SCALE,  in  French  escaladcr,  Italian 
scelare,  Latin  tcala  a ladder,  signifies  to 
rise  by  a bidder. 

The  idea  of  going  upwards  is  common 
to  all  these  terms ; arise  is  used  otiiy  in 
the  sense  of  simply  getting  up,  hut  rise  is 
employed  to  express  a continued  motion 
upward  : a person  arises  from  his  seat  or 
Ins  bed ; a bird  rises  in  the  air;  the  silver 
of  the  barometer  rises : the  first  three  of 
these  terms  convey  a gradation  in  their 
sense ; to  arise  or  rise  denotes  n motion 
to  a less  elevated  height  than  to  mount, 
and  to  mount  that  which  is  less  elevated 
than  ascend  : a person  rises  from  his  seat, 
mounts  a hill,  nod  ascends  a mountain. 

Arise  and  rise  are  intransitive  only ; the 
rest  are  likewise  transitive;  we  rise  from 
a point,  we  mount  nnd  ascend  to  a point, 
or  we  mount  and  ascend  something:  an 
air  balloon  rises  when  it  first  leaves  the 
ground  ; it  mounts  higher  and  higher  until 
it  is  out  of  sight;  but  if  it  ascends  too 
high  it  endangers  the  life  of  the  aerial  ad- 
venturer. 

Climb  and  scale  express  n species  of 
rising : to  climb  it  to  rise  step  by  step, 
by  clinging  to  a Certain  body;  to  scale  is 
to  rise  by  an  escalade,  or  species  of  lad- 
der, employed  in  mounting  the  walls  of 
fortified  towns  : trees  and  mountains  are 
climbed  ; nulls  are  scaled. 

TV  Impeded  entrail*  could  no  fates  foretell, 

Nor,  (aid  on  altar*,  did  pure  flame*  ariu.  Dryden. 
To  contradict  them,  %et  all  nature  ritef 
What  object,  what  event  the  moon  bcaratb, 

But  arfaes  or  rudears  an  after-scene  ? Yol  nc. 

At  length  the  fatal  fabric  mount*  the  walls, 

Big  With  destruction.  Da YDEM, 

We  view  a rising  land  like  distant  clouds; 
ThemoonUin  top*  confirm  the  pleasing  sight, 

Aad  curling  smoke  ascending  from  their  height. 

D&yden. 

While  jou  (alas  that  I should  find  It  so) 

To  ihuo  my  sight,  your  native  soil  forego, 

And  climb  the  frozen  Alps,  auil  tread  the  eternal 
snow.  Drtdkx. 

But  brave  Messapus,  Neptune’s  warlike  son, 

Broke  down  the  palllsade*.  the  trenches,  woo. 

And  loud  for  ladders  calls,  to  scale  the  town. 

Dryden. 

TO  ARISE,  PROCEED,  ISSUE,  SPRING, 
FLOW,  EMANATE. 

ARISE  (ip.  To  ariu). 


PROCEED,  in  Latin  procedo,  that  is 
pro  and  cedo  to  go,  signifies  to  go  forth. 

ISSUE,  in  French  issue,  comes  from 
the  Latin  ine  or  ivissc,  infinitive  of  to  to  go, 
and  the  Hebrew  itza  to  go  out. 

SPRING,  in  German  sprir.gen  comes 
from  rinnen  to  run  like  water,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Greek  jlpve iv  to  pour  out. 

FLOW,  in  Saxon Jlciman,  low  German 
fiagan,  high  German Jtiessen,  Latin  jitio, 
&c.  all  from  the  Greek  jikvu  or  /3A ujw, 
which  is  an  rmomatopeia  expressing  the 
murmur  of  waters. 

EMANATE,  in  Latin  emanatus,  parti- 
ciple of  emano,  compounded  of  mono  to 
flow,  from  the  Hebrew  mim  and  Chaldee 
min  waters,  expressing  the  motion  of  wa- 
ters. 

The  idea  of  one  object  coming  out  of 
another  is  expressed  by  all  these  terms, 
but  they  differ  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
action.  What  comes  up  out  of  a body 
and  rises  into  existence  is  said  to  urise, 
as  the  mist  which  arises  out  of  the  sea : 
what  comes  forth  as  it  were  gradually 
into  observation  is  said  to  proceed;  thus 
the  light  proceeds  from  a certain  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  or  from  a certain  part  of  a 
house : what  comes  out  from  a small 
aperture  is  said  in  issue ; thus  perspira- 
tion issues  through  the  pores  of  tne  skin ; 
water  issues  sometimes  from  the  sides  of 
rocks : what  comes  out  in  a sudden  or 
quick  manner,  or  comes  from  some  re- 
mote source,  is  said  to  spring;  thus 
blood  springs  from  an  artery  which  is 
pricked;  water  springs  up  out  of  tho 
earth  : what  comes  out  in  quantities  or  in 
a stream  is  said  to  flow  ; thus  blood  flows 
from  a wound:  to  emanate  is  a species  of 
flowing  by  a natural  operation,  when  bo- 
dies send  forth,  or  seem  to  send  forth, 
particles  of  their  own  composition  from 
themselves ; thus  light  emanates  from  the 
sun. 

This  distinction  in  the  signification  of 
these  terms  is  kept  up  in  their  moral  ac- 
ceptation, where  the  idea  of  one  thing 
originating  from  another  is  common  to 
them  all;  but  in  this  case  ariu  is  a gene- 
ral term,  which  simply  implies  the  coming 
into  existence;  but  proceed  conveys  also 
the  idea  of  a progressive  movement  into 
existence.  Every  object  therefore  may 
be  said  to  arise  out  of  whatever  produces 
it;  but  it  proceeds  from  it  only  when  it  is 
gradually  produced  : evils  are  continually 
arising  in  human  society  for  which  there 
is  no  specific  remedy : in  complicated 
disorders  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say 
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precisely  from  what  the  complaint  of  the 
atient  proceed s.  Issue  is  seldom  used 
ut  in  application  to  sensible  objects  ; 
yet  we  may  say,  in  conformity  to  the  ori- 
ginal meaning,  that  words  issue  from  the 
mouth  : the  idea  of  the  distant  source  or 
origin  is  kept  up  in  the  moral  application 
of  the  term  spring,  when  we  say  that  ac- 
tions spring  from  a generous  or  corrupt 
principle : the  idea  of  a quantity  and  a 
stream  is  preserved  in  tlie  inoral  use  of 
the  terms  flow  and  emanate  ; but  the  for- 
mer may  be  said  of  that  which  is  not  in- 
herent in  the  body  ; the  latter  respects 
that  only  which  forms  a component  part 
of  the  body  : God  is  the  spring  whence 
all  our  blessings  flow  : all  authority  ema- 
nates from  God,  who  is  the  supreme  source 
of  nil  things:  theologians,  when  speaking 
of  God,  say  that  tlie  Son  emanates  from 
the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  grace  flows 
upon  us  incessantly  from  the  inexhausti- 
ble treasures  of  Divine  mercy. 

From  rooti  hard  hazel',  aad  from  telon.  rise 
Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  mates  the  skiee. 

Dhtden. 

The  greatest  misfortunes  men  fall  Into  arise  from 

themwlvrs.  Stxblb. 

Tear h me  the  various  labours  of  the  moon. 

And  whence  proceed  the  eclipses  of  the  ran. 

Damn* 

But  whence  proceed  these  hopes,  or  whence  this 
dread. 

If  nothing  really  can  affect  the  dead  7 Jkuyns. 

As  when  some  huntsman  with  a flying  spear 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a stately  deer, 

Down  his  cleft  side  while  fresh  the  blood  distils. 

He  bounds  aloft  and  sends  from  hills  to  hills. 

Till*  life’s  warm  vapour  issuing  through  tlie  wound, 
W ild  mountain  wolves  the  fainting  beast  surround. 

Pom. 

As  light  and  heatjlosr  from  the  son  as  tbeir  centre, 
so  bliss  and  joy /low  from  (be  Deity.  Blais. 

Providence  is  the  great  sanctuary  to  the  afflicted 
who  maintain  their  Integrity ; and  often  there  lias 
issued  from  this  sanctuary  the  most  seasonable  re- 
lief. Blair. 

All  from  utility  this  law  approve, 

Aa  every  private  bliss  must  spring  from  social  love. 

t Jejttjm. 

As  la  the  nest  world  so  In  this,  the  only  Mild 
blessings  are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  mind,  not 
the  extent  of  the  capacity;  friendship  here  Is  an 
emanation  from  the  same  source  as  beatitude  there. 

Pore. 

ARMS,  WEAPONS. 

ARMS  from  the  Latin  arma,  is  now 
properly  used  for  instruments  of  offence, 
and  never  otherwise  except  by  a poetic 
license  of  arms  for  armour;  but  weapons 
from  the  German  waffen,  may  be  used 


ARROGANCE. 

either  for  an  instrument  of  offence  or  de- 
fence. We  say  fire  arms,  but  not  fire 
weapons ; and  weapons  offensive  or  defen- 
sire,  not  arms  offensive  or  defensive. 
Arms  likewise,  agreeably  to  its  origin,  is 
employed  for  whatever  is  intentionally 
made  as  an  instrument  of  offence ; wea- 
pon, according  to  its  extended  and  inde- 
finite application,  is  employed  for  what- 
ever may  be  accidentally  used  for  this 
purpose:  guns  and  swords  are  always 
arms ; stones,  and  brickbats,  and  pitch- 
forks,  may  be  occasionally  weapons. 

Louder,  and  yet  mote  tood,  1 Sear  th'  alarm. 

Of  liumao  cries  dntlncf  tod  chishlnp  arm*.  DxVbKZ, 
The  cry  of  Talbot  awn  me  for  a sword  ; 

For  I have  loaded  me  with  many  spoil*, 

lifting  no  other  weapon  than  hix  name,  Sii.va spear*. 

ARMY,  HOST. 

As  ARMY  is  an  organized  body  of 
armed  men;  a HOST,  from  hoslis  an 
enemy,  is  properly  a body  of  hostile  men. 

An  army  is  a limited  body;  a host  may 
be  unlimited,  and  is  therefore  generally 
considered  a very  large  body. 

The  word  army  applies  only  to  that 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  rules  of 
art  for  purposes  of  war : host  has  been 
extended  in  its  application  not  only  to 
bodies,  whether  of  men  or  angels,  that 
were  assembled  for  purposes  of  offence, 
but  also  in  the  figurative  sense  to  what- 
ever rises  up  to  assail.  . 

No  more  applause  would  on  ambition  wait. 

And  laying  waste  the  world  be  counted  great  : 

But  one  goodnatured  act  more  praise*  gain. 

Than  armies  overthrown  and  thousands  slain. 

jnm 

He  it  was  whose  guile, 

Stlr’d  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv’d 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  of  beav’n  with  alt  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels.  Hfttow. 

Yet  true  it  U,  survey  we  life  around, 

W hole  hosts  of  Ills  on  every  side  are  found.  Jssrns, 

to  arraign,  v.  To  accuse. 

TO  ARRANGE,  V.  To  dispose. 

TO  ARRANGE,  If.  To  class. 
to  arrive,  v.  To  come. 

ARROGANCE,  PRESUMPTION. 

ARROGANCE,  in  French  arrogance, 
Latin  arragantia,  signifies  the  disposition 
to  arrogate  (t.  To  appropriate ). 

PRESUMPTION,  from  presume,  La- 
tin  prtesumo,  compounded  of  pra  before, 
and  sumo  to  take  or  put,  signifies  the  dis- 
position to  put  one’s  self  forw  ard. 

Arrogance  is  die  act  of  the  great ; pec- 
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sumption  that  of  the  little  : the  arrogant 
man  takes  upon  himself  to  be  above 
others;  the  presumptuous  man  strives  to 
he  on  a level  with  those  who  are  above 
him.  Arrogance  is  commonly  coupled 
with  haughtiness;  presumption  with  mean- 
ness : men  arrogantly  demand  ns  a right 
the  homage  which  has  perhaps  before 
beeu  voluntarily  granted ; the  creature 
presumptuously  arraigns  the  conduct  of 
the  Creator,  uud  murmurs  against  the  dis- 
pensations of  his  providence. 

I mnit  confess  I was  very  much  surprised  to  see  so 
great  a body  of  editors,  critics,  commentators,  and 
grammarians,  meet  with  so  scry  ill  a reception.  They 
bad  formed  ibemsr Ira  Into  a body,  aiul  with  a great 
deal  of  arrogance  demanded  the  first  station  in  the 
column  of  knowledge;  but  the  goddess,  instead  of 
complying  with  their  reqwest,  clapped  them  into 
liveries.  Adoioom. 

In  the  vanity  and  presumption  of  youth.  It  Is 
common  to  allege  the  coosciou.ness  of  innocence  as  a 
reason  for  the  contempt  of  ceusure.  Hawke*  wobth. 

to  arrogate,  v.  To  appreciate. 

ART,  CUNNING,  DECEIT. 

ART,  iu  Latin  art,  probably  comet 
from  the  Greek  upu  to  fit  or  dispose,  He* 
brew  tuiresh  to  contrive,  in  which  action 
the  mental  exeicise  of  art  principally  con. 
eists. 

GUNNING  is  in  Saxon  tuning,  Ger- 
man kenuend  knowing,  in  which  tense  the 
English  word  was  formerly  used. 

DECEIT,  in  .Latin  dcccptum,  partici- 
ple of  decipio  or  de  and  cupio,  signifies  to 
take  by  surprise  or  unawares. 

Art  implies  a disposition  of  the  uiind, 
to  use  circumvention  or  artificial  means 
to  attain  an  end  : cunning  marks  the  dis- 
position to  practise  disguise  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a plan : deceit  leads  to  the  prac- 
tice of  dissimulation  and  gross  falsehood, 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  a desire.  Art 
is  the  property  of  a lively  mind  ; cunning 
of  a thoughtful  and  kuowing  mind;  de- 
ceit of  an  ignorant,  low,  and  weak  mind. 

Art  is  practised  often  in  self-defence  ; 
os  a practice  therefore  it  is  even  some- 
times justifiable,  although  not  as  a dispo- 
sition: cunning  has  always  self  in  view; 
the  cunning  man  seeks  his  gratification 
without  regard  to  others;  deceit  is  often 
practised  to  the  express  injury  of  another: 
the  deceitful  man  adopts  base  means  for 
base  ends.  Animals  practise  art  when 
opposed  to  their  superiors  in  strength ; 
but  they  are  not  artful,  as  they  have  not 
that  versatility  of  power  which  they  can 
habitually  exercise  to  their  own  advan- 
tage like  human  beings;  animals  may  he 
cunning  in  as  much  as  they  can  by  contri- 


vance and  concealment  seek  to  obtain  the 

object  of  their  desire,  but  no  animal  is  de- 
ceitful except  man : the  wickedest  and  stu- 
pidest of  men  have  the  power  and  the  will 
of  deceiving  and  practising  falsehood  upon 
others,  which  is  unknown  to  the  brutes. 

It  has  bnD  t sort  »f  maxim  that  the  (creates*  art 
I*  to  conceal  art ; but  I know  not  bow,  among  acme 
people  we  meet  with,  tbelr  greatest  cunning  is  to 
appear  running.  Steel*. 

Cunning  can  in  no  circumstance  imaginable  be  a 
quality  worthy  a man,  except  in  bis  own  defence,  and 
merely  to  conceal  himself  from  such  as  an  so,  sod  in 
sneb  cases  it  is  wisdom.  Steel*. 

Thou  eh  the  living  man  can  wear  a mash  and  carry 
oo  deceit,  the  dyiag  Christian  cannot  counterfeit. 

C lUUfiQL  AND. 

art,  t>.  Business,  trade. 

ARTFUL,  ARTIFICIAL,  FICTITIOUS. 

ARTFUL,  compounded  of  art  ondful, 
marks  the  quality  of  being  full  of  art  ( v . 
Art). 

ARTIFICIAL,  in  Latin  arlificialis, 
from  art  and  facia  to  do,  signifies  done 
with  art. 

FICTITIOUS,  in  Latin  fictitious,  from 
fingo  to  feign,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  feigned. 

Artful  respects  what  is  done  with  art 
or  design ; artificial  what  is  done  bv  the 
exercise  of  workmanship  •,  fictitiaut  what 
is  made  out  of  the  mind.  Artful  and  «r- 
tificial  are  used  either  for  natural  or  mo- 
ral objects;  fictitious  always  for  those 
that  are  moral : artful  is  opposed  to 
wliat  is  artless,  artificial  to  what  is 
natural,  fictitious  to  wliat  is  real : the 
ringlets  of  a lady's  hair  are  disposed  in 
an  urlful  manner  ; the  hair  itself  may  be 
artificial : a tale  is  artful  which  is  told  in 
a way  to  gain  credit;  manners  are  arti- 
ficial which  do  not  seem  to  suit  the  per- 
son adopting  them  : a story  is  fictitious 
which  lias  no  foundation  whatever  in 
truth,  and  is  the  invention  of  the  nar- 
rator. 

Children  sometimes  tell  their  stories  so 
artfully  as  to  impose  on  the  most  pene- 
trating and  experienced.  Those  who  have 
no  character  of  their  own  are  induced  to 
take  an  artificial  character  in  order  to 
put  themselves  on  a level  with  their  asso- 
ciates. Oeggars  deal  in  fictitious  tales  of 
distress  in  order  to  excite  compassion. 

I .as  much  surprised  to  are  the  ants'  nest  which  I 
bid  destroyed,  very  artfully  repaired.  Addison. 

If  we  compare  two  nations  In  an  eqoal  state  of  ci- 
vtlUation,  we  may  remark  that  where  the  (treater 
freedom  obtains,  there  the  greater  variety  of  artificial 
wants  will  obtain  also.  ( csihski  ako. 

Among;  the  numerous  stratagems  by  which  prldo 
endeavours  to  rrc.lumeod  folly  to  refird,  there  la 
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•earcely  one  that  meet*  with  lew  mceeea  than  affecta- 
tion, of  a perpetual  diigube  of  the  real  character  hj 
Jlctitlous  appcaiances.  Johksoi*. 

ARTICLE,  CONDITION,  TERM. 

ARTICLE,  in  French  article,  Latin 
articulus  a joint  or  n part  of  a member. 

CONDITION,  in  French  condition, 
Latin  conditio,  from  condo  to  build  or 
form,  signifies  properly  the  thing  framed. 

TERM,  in  French  terme,  Latin  termi- 
nus a boundary,  signifies  the  point  to 
which  one  is  fixed. 

These  words  agree  in  their  application 
to  matters  of  compact,  or  understanding 
between  man  and  mnn.  Article  and  con- 
dition are  used  in  both  numbers;  terms 
only  in  the  plural  in  this  sense  : the  for- 
mer may  be  used  for  any  point  individual- 
ly ; the  latter  for  all  the  points  collec- 
tively : article  is  employed  for  all  matters 
which  are  drawn  out  in  specific  articles  or 
points ; as  the  articles  ol  an  indenture,  of 
a capitulation,  or  an  agreement.  Condi- 
tion respects  any  point  that  is  admitted 
as  a ground  of  obligation  or  engagement: 
it  is  used  for  the  general  transactions  of 
men,  in  which  tney  reciprocally  bind 
themselves  to  return  certain  equivalents. 
The  word  terms  is  employed  in  regard  to 
mercantile  transactions  ; ns  the  terms  of 
any  bargain,  the  terms  of  any  agreement, 
the  terms  on  which  any  thing  is  bought  or 
sold. 

Articles  are  mostly  voluntary ; they 
are  admitted  by  mutual  agreement : con- 
ditions are  frequently  compulsory,  some- 
times hard  ; they  are  submitted  to  from 
policy  or  necessity  : terms  are  dictated  by 
interest  or  equity ; they  are  fair,  or  unfair, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  parties; 
they  are  submitted  or  agreed  to.  Articles 
are  drawn  up  between  parties  who  have 
to  co-operate;  men  undertake  particular 
offices  on  condition  of  receiving  a stipu- 
lated remuneration  : they  enter  into  deal- 
ings with  each  other  on  definite  and  pre- 
cise terms.  Clergymen  subscribe  to  the 
articles  of  the  established  church  before 
they  are  admitted  to  perform  its  sacred 
functions ; in  so  doing  they  arc  presumed 
to  be  free  agents  ; but  they  ate  not  free 
to  swerve  from  these  articles  while  they 
remain  in  the  church,  and  receive  its  emo- 
luments. In  all  auctions  there  are  certain 
conditions  with  which  all  must  comply 
who  wish  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
sale  : in  the  time  of  war  it  is  the  business 
of  the  victor  to  prescribe  terms  to  the 
vanquished ; with  the  latter  it  is  a matter 


of  prudence  whether  they  shall  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected. 

Tn  the  mean  time  they  Kate  ordered  tlm  preliminary 
treaty  to  be  publbhod,  with  observations  on  each  ar- 
ticU,  in  order  to  quiet  the  miadi  of  the  people. 

Stalk. 

The  Trojan  by  his  word  b bound  to  take 
The  same  conditions  whkh  himself  did  make. 

Ditdm. 

Those  mountains  HUM  with  lira,  that  lower  land, 

If  you  content,  the  Trojan*  shall  command  ; 

Call'd  into  part  of  what  b ours,  and  there, 

Ou  terms  agreed,  the  common  country  share. 

Drvdex. 

TO  ARTICULATE,  V.  To  Utter, 

ARTIFICE,  TRICK,  FINESSE,  STRA- 
TAGEM. 

ARTIFICE,  in  French  artifice,  Latin 
artifex  an  artificer,  and  artem  facto  to 
execute  an  art,  signifies  the  performance 
of  an  art. 

TRICK,  in  French  tricher,  German 
triegen  to  deceive. 

FINESSE,  a word  directly  imported 
from  France  with  all  the  meaning  attached 
to  it,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  nation 
itself,  means  properly  fineness  ; the  word 
Jin  fine,  signifying  in  French,  as  well  as  in 
the  northern  languages  from  which  it  is 
taken,  subtlety  or  mental  acumen. 

STRATAGEM,  in  French  i tratageme, 
from  the  Greek  erparijyijpa  and  arpa- 
rpyeu  to  lead  an  army,  signifies  by  dis- 
tinction to  head  them  in  carrying  on 
any  scheme. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  exercise  of 
an  art  calculated  to  mislead  others.  Ar- 
tifice is  the  generic  term  ; the  rest  spe- 
cific : the  former  hns  likewise  a particu- 
lar use  and  acceptation  distinct  from  the 
others  : it  expresses  a ready  display  of 
art  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  one's- 
self  from  a difficulty,  or  securing  to  one’s- 
sclf  an  advantage.  Trick  includes  in  it 
more  of  design  to  gain  something  for  one's- 
self,  or  to  act  secretly  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  others : • 'it  is  rather  a cheat  on 
the  senses  than  the  understanding.  Fi- 
nesse is  a species  of  artifice  in  which  art 
and  cunning  are  combined  m the  manage- 
ment of  a cause  : it  is  a mixture  of  inven- 
tion, falsehood,  and  concealment.  Stra- 
tagem is  a display  of  art  in  plotting  and 
contriving,  a disguised  mode  of  obtaining 
an  end. 

Females  who  are  not  guarded  by  fixed 
principles  of  virtue  and  uprightness  are 
apt  to  practise  artifices  upon  their  hus- 
bands. Men  without  honour,  or  an  ho- 
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nnurable  means  of  living,  are  apt  to  prac- 
tise various  tricks  to  impose  upon  others 
to  their  own  advantage : every  trade 
therefore  is  said  to  hare  its  tricks ; and 
professions  are  not  entirely  clenr  from  this 
stigma,  which  has  been  brought  upon 
them  by  unworthy  members.  Diplomatic 
persons  have  most  frequent  recourse  to 
finesse,  in  which  no  people  are  more  skil- 
ful practitioners  than  those  who  have 
coined  the  word.  Military  npor.nions 
are  sometimes  considerably  forwarded  by 
well  concerted  and  well  timed  stratagems 
to  surprise  the  enemy. 

An  artifice  may  be  perfectly  innocent 
when  it  serves  to  afford  a friend  an  unex- 
pected pleasure.  A trick  is  childish  which 
only  serves  to  deceive  or  amuse  children. 
Stratagems  nre  allowable  not  in  war  only; 
the  writer  of  a novel  or  a play  may  some- 
times adopt  a successful  stratagem  to 
cause  the  reader  a surprise.  Finesse  is 
never  justifiable ; it  carries  with  it  too 
much  of  concealment  and  disingenuous- 
ness  to  be  practised  but  for  selfish  and  un- 
worthy purposes. 

Among-  the  v-veral  artifices  which  are  put  In  prac- 
tice by  the  pnets,  to  Oil  the  mind,  of  an  audience 
with  terror,  the  drat  place  la  due  to  thunder  and 
lightning.  Aoniaos. 

Where  men  practiaa  futachood  and  ahow  tricks 
with  one  another,  there  will  he  perpetual  tuapiclona, 

call  surml-inga,  doubt.,  and  Jealouako.  South. 

On  other*  practise  thy  Llgoilan  art., 

The  stratagems  and  tricks  of  little  hearts 
Are  loat  ou  me.  Davos*. 

Another  can't  forgin'  the  paltry  arts 
By  which  lie  mate*  lib  way  to  ahallow  hearts 
Mere  pW-cra  at  finesse,  trap,  for  apptanae.  Chuxchux, 

One  of  the  moat  saeceaafal  stratagems , whereby 
Mahomet  became  formidable,  was  the  aaaurauce  that 
Impo-tor  gave  bis  lotariea,  that  whoever  war  .lain  in 
battle  thou  1.1  ho  immedi  itcly  conveyed  to  that  luaorl- 
cn«  paradise  hb  wanton  fancy  bad  Invented.  Steelz. 

ARTIFICE,  v.  Artist. 
artificer,  v.  Artist. 

ARTIFICIAL,  e.  Artful. 

ARTISAN,  V.  Artist. 

ARTIST,  artisan,  artificer,  me- 
chanic. 

ARTIST  is  a prncliserof  the  fine  arts. 

ARTISAN  is  a practiser  of  the  vulgar 
arts. 

ARTIFICER,  from  ars  and  facia,  is  one 
who  docs  or  makes  according  to  art. 

MECHANIC  is  an  artisan  in  the  me- 
chanic arts. 

The  artist  ranks  higher  than  the  arti- 
san : the  former  requires  intellectual  re- 
finement in  the  exercise  of  Ins  art;  the 


latter  requires  nothing  but  to  know  the 
general  rules  of  his  art.  Hie  musician, 
painter,  and  sculptor,  are  artists;  the  car- 
penter, the  sign  painter,  nnd  the  black- 
smith, are  artisans.  The  artificer  is  an 
intermediate  term  betwixt  the  artist  and 
the  artisam  manufacturers  are  artificers; 
and  South,  in  his  sermons,  calls  the  author 
of  the  universe  the  great  Artificer.  The 
mechanic  is  that  species  of  artisan  who 
works  at  arts  purely  mechanical,  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  which  contribute  to 
the  completion  and  embellishment  of 
any  objects ; on  this  ground  a shoemaker 
is  a mechanic,  but  a common  painter  is  a 
simple  artisan. 

If  fter  this  country  mw  an  age  of  artiitt , It  f»  Ibe 
present ; her  painter*,  vealptor*,  ami  mgraten,  are 
now  ibe  only  ncbooU  properly  «o  called. 

CinilUXVi 

The  merchant,  tradesman,  and  artisan  will  have 
tbeir  profit  upon  all  the  multiplied  wants,  comforts, 
and  indulgences  of  civilized  life.  Cc sinr. rlakd, 

Man  must  be  In  a certain  degree  the  artificer  of 
his  own  happiners  j the  tools  and  matrrial*  may  be 
put  Into  bis  hand*  by  tins  bounty  of  providence,  but 
the  workmanship  mukt  be  bi*  own.  Cciibkiu.ai'Ow 

The  concurring  assent  of  the  world  In  pieferring 
gentlemen  to  meclmnics  seems  founded  In  that  pre- 
ference which  the  rational  part  of  oor  nature  is  enti- 
tled to  above  tins  animal.  B AitTUtjrrr. 

,to  ascend,  v.  To  arise,  rise , 
mount,  climb,  scale. 

ascendency,  v.  Influence. 

TO  ASCRIBE,  ATTRIBUTE,  IMPUTE. 

ASCRIBE,  v.  To  appropriate. 

ATTRIBUTE, in  Latin  attributus,  par- 
ticiple of  attribuo,  compounded  of  ad  and 
tribuo,  signifies  to  bestow  upon,  or  attach 
to  a thing  what  belongs  to  it. 

IMPUTE,  compounded  of  im  or  in  and 
pute,  Latin  puto  to  think,  signifies  to  think 
or  judge  what  is  in  a thing. 

To  ascribe  is  to  assign  any  thing  to  a 
person  as  his  property,  his  possession,  or 
the  fruit  of  his  labour;  to  attribute  is  to 
assign  things  to  others  as  their  causes; 
to  impute,  is  to  assign  qualities  to  persons. 
Milton  ascribes  the  first  use  of  artillery 
to  the  rebel  angels;  the  loss  of  a vessel  is 
attributed  to  the  violence  of  the  storm ; 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  is  imputed  to 
his  want  of  firmness.  The  letters  of  Ju- 
nius have  been  falsely  ascribed  to  many 
persons  in  succession,  ns  the  author  to 
this  day  remains  concealed,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  even  probable  conjecture; 
the  oracles  of  the  heathens  are  ascribed 
by  some  theologians  to  the  devil : the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  attributed 
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to  his  intemperance : generosity  has  been 
imputed  to  him  from  his  conduct  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  but  particularly  in  his 
treatmeut  of  the  Persian  princesses,  tire 
relatives  of  Darius. 

Ascribe  is  mostly  used  in  a favourable 
or  iixlilferent  sense;  impute  is  either 
favourable  or  unfavourable.  In  the  doxo- 
of  the  church  ritual,  all  honour, 
might,  majesty,  dominion,  and  power,  are 
ascribed  to  the  three  persons  in  the  Holy 
Trinity:  the  actions  of  men  are  often  so 
equivocal  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whe- 
ther praise  or  blame  ought  to  be  imputed 
to  them. 

Hollar's  i«  ascribed  to  the  pope;  ms  jrsf  7 to  Sings; 
serenity  or  mildness  to  princes;  excellence  or  perfec- 
tion to  ambassadors;  grace  to  archbishops ; honour 
to  peers.  Addison. 

Perhaps  It  may  appear  upon  examination  that  the 
most  polite  a^es  are  the  least  virtuous.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  the  folly  of  admitting  wit  and  learning 
as  merit  in  tbemvetvea,  without  considering  the  ap- 
plication of  them.  Steele. 

We  who  are  adepts  in  astrology  can  impute  It  to 
several  causes  in  tb-.*  planet*,  that  this  quarter  of  our 
great  city  Is  the  region  of  such  as  cither  uever  had,  or 
bare  lost,  the  use  of  reason.  Steixk. 

to  ascribe,  v.  To  appropriate, 

TO  ASK,  BEG,  REQUEST. 

ASK  is  in  Saxon  ascian,  low  German 
tsken,  tschtn,  German  heiscbcu,  Danish 
adskc,  Swedish  aeska ; these  iu  general 
signify  to  wish  for,  and  come  from  the 
Greek  nfiou  tp  think  worthy. 

BEG  is  contracted  from  the  word 
beggar,  and  the  German  begehren  to  de- 
sire vehemently. 

REQUEST,  in  Latin  requisitut,  parti- 
ciple of  requiro,  is  compounded  of  re  and 
quicro  to  seek  or  look  after  with  indica- 
tions of  desire  to  possess. 

The  expression  of  a wish  to  some  oue 
to  have  something  is  the  common  idea 
comprehended  in  these  terms.  As  this  is 
the  simple  signification  ol  ask,  it  is  the 
generic  terra ; the  oilier  two  ore  specific : 
we  ask  in  begging  and  requesting,  but  not 
vice  vcrsA. 

Asking  is  peculiar  to  no  rank  or  station ; 
in  consequence  of  our  mutual  dependauce 
on  each  other,  it  is  requisite  lor  every 
man  to  ask  something  of  another:  the 
master  asks  of  the  servant,  the  servant 
asks  of  the  master;  the  parent  asks 
of  the  child ; the  child  asks  of  the 
parent.  Begging  marks  a degree  of  de- 
pemiancc  which  is  peculiar  to  inferiors  in 
station  : wc  ask  for  matters  of  indiffer- 
ence ; we  beg  that  which  we  think  is  of 
importance  ; a child  asks  a favour  of  his 


parent ; a poor  mao  begs  tlifl  assistance 
of  one  who  is  able  to  afford  it : that  is 
asked  for  which  is  easily  granted ; that  is 
begged  which  is  with  difficulty  obtained. 
To  usk  tlverefore  requires  no  effort ; but 
to  beg  is  to  ask  with  importunity  ; those 
who  by  merely  asking  fiud  themselves  un- 
able to  obtain  what  they  wish  will  have 
recourse  to  begging. 

As  ask  sometimes  implies  a demand, 
and  beg  a vehemence  of  desire,  or  strong 
degree  of  necessity;  politeness  has  adopt- 
ed another  phrase  which  conveys  neither 
the  imperiousness  of  tlie  one,  nor  the 
urgency  of  the  other ; this  is  the  word  re- 
quest. Asking  carries  with  it  an  air  of 
superiority ; begging  that  of  submission  ; 
requesting  has  the  air  of'  independence  and 
equality. ' Asking  borders  loo  nearly  on  an 
infringement  of  [wrsonul  liberty ; begging 
imposes  a constraint  by  making  an  appeal 
to  the  feelings  ; requests  leave  the  liberty 
of  granting  or  refusing  unencumbered.  It 
is  the  character  of  impertinent  people  to 
ask  without  considering  the  circumstances 
and  situation  of  the  person  asked;  they 
seem  ready  to  take  without  permission 
that  which  is  asked,  if  it  be  not  granted  : 
selfish  aud  greedy  people  beg  with  impor- 
tunity, mid  in  a tone  that  admits  of  no  re- 
fusal : men  of  good  breeding  tender  their 
requests  with  moderation  and  discretion ; 
they  request  nothing  but  what  they  are 
certain  cun  be  conveniently  complied 
with. 

Ask  is  altogether  exploded  from  polite 
life,  although  beg  is  uut.  We  may  beg  a 
person’s  acceptance  of  any  thing ; w e may 
beg  him  to  favour  or  honour  us  with  his 
company ; but  we  can  never  talk  of  ask- 
ing a person's  acceptance,  or  asking  him 
to  do  us  an  honour.  Beg  in  such  cases 
indicates  a condescension  which  is  some- 
times not  unbecoming,  but  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions request  is  with  more  propriety  sub- 
stituted in  its  place. 

Let  him  ptmne  the  promivM  Latfan  shore, 

A short  delay  is  all  I tuk  him  now, 

A pause  of  grief,  an  interval  from  woe.  Drydes. 
But  we  must  beg  our  bread  (n  climes  unknown. 
Beneath  the  scorching  or  l be  frozen  xoae.  Dkyoeit. 
But  do  not  you  my  last  request  deny, 

Hitb  yon  perndious  man  your  iut'rest  try.  Drydem. 

TO  ASK,  OR  ASK  FOR,  CLAIM, 
DEMAND. 

ASK,  v.  To  ask,  btg. 

. CLAIM,  in  French  claimer , Latin 
cluntu  to  cry  after,  signifies  to  express  an 
imperious*  wish  for. 

DEMAND,  iu  ficuch  dtmandcr,  Latin 
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demando,  compounded  of  dt  and  matsdo 
to  order,  signifies  to  call  for  imperatively. 

Atk,  in  the  sense  of  beg,  is  confined  to 
the  expression  of  wishes  on  the  part  of 
the  taker,  without  involving  any  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  person  asked ; all  grant- 
ed in  this  case  is  voluntary,  or  complied 
with  as  a favour:  but  ask  for  in  the  seuse 
here  taken  is  involuntary,  and  springs 
from  the  forms  and  distinctions  of  society. 
Ask  is  here,  as  before,  generic  or  specific ; 
claim  and  demand  are  specific : in  its  spe- 
cific sense  it  conveys  n less  peremptory 
sense  than  either  claim  or  demand.  To 
ask  for  denotes  simply  the  expressed  wish 
to  have  what  is  considered  as  due;  to 
claim  is  to  assert  a right,  or  to  make  it 
known ; to  demand  is  to  insist  on  having 
without  the  liberty  of  a refusal. 

Asking  respects  obligation  in  general, 
great  or  small ; claim  respects  obligations 
of  importance.  Asking  far  supposes  a 
right,  not  questionable  ; claim  supposes  a 
right  hitherto  unacknowledged  ; demand 
supposes  either  a disputed  right,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  all  right,  and  the  simple  deter- 
mination to  have  : a tradesman  asks  for 
what  is  owed  to  him  as  circumstances 
may  require;  a person  claims  the  property 
he  has  lost ; people  are  sometimes  pleased 
to  make  demands,  the  legality  of  which 
cannot  be  proved.  What  is  lent  must  be 
asked  for  when  it  is  wanted ; whatever 
has  been  lost  and  is  found  mast  be  re- 
covered by  a claim;  whatever  a selfish 
person  wants,  he  strives  to  obtain  by  a 
demand,  whether  just  or  unjust. 

Vlrtvr,  with  them,  b oolj  to  abstain 
From  all  that  nature  asks,  soil  covet  pain. 

Jnmn, 

Ujr  counlrj  claims  me  nil,  claims  ev'rjt  pinion. 

Hum. 

Even  mountain*,  vale*. 

And  forest*.  went  Impatient  to  demand 

The  promVd  sweetness.  Thomson. 

TO  ASK,  INQUIRE,  QUESTION,  IN- 
TERROGATE. 

ASK,  t.  To  ask,  beg. 

INQUIRE,  Latin  mquiro,  compound- 
ed of  in  ami  quero,  signifies  to  search  after. 

QUESTION,  in  French  questionner, 
signifies  to  put  a question,  from  the  Latin 
quscstio  and  qtutru  to  seek  or  search,  to 
look  into. 

INTERROGATE,  Latin  interrogates, 
participle  of  inlerrogo,  compounded  of 
taler  and  rogo,  signifies  to  ask  alternately, 
or  an  asking  between  different  persons. 

W'e  perform  all  these  actions  in  order 
to  get  information ; but  we  atk  for  geucrai 


purposes  of  convenience;  we  inquire  from 
motives  of  curiosity  ; we  question  and  in- 
terrogate from  motives  of  discretion.  To 
ask  respects  simply  one  iliiug;  to  inquire 
respects  one  or  many  subjects;  to  question 
ami  interrogate  is  to  ask  repeatedly,  and 
in  the  latter  case  more  authoritatively 
than  in  the  former. 

Indifferent  people  ask  of  each  other 
whatever  they  wish  to  know  : learners  in- 
quire the  reasons  of  things  which  are  new 
to  them : masters  question  their  servants, 
or  parents  their  children,  when  they  wish 
to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  any  case : 
magistrates  interrogate  criminals  when 
they  are  brought  belore  them.  It  is  very 
Uncivil  not  to  answer  whatever  is  asked 
even  by  the  meanest  person : it  is  proper 
to  sutisfy  every  inquiry,  so  as  to  remove 
douht:  questions  are  sometimes  so  im- 
ertincut  that  they  caunot  with  propriety 
e answered : interrogations  from  un- 
authorized persons  are  little  better  than 
insults. 

U pon  my  asking  her  who  it  was,  *he  told  me  It 
wm  a very  grave  elderly  gentleman,  but  that  she  did 
sot  know  file  name.  Ammon. 

Not  only  what  Is  ertrat,  strange,  or  beautiful,  bet 
auy  tiling  that  is  disagreeable  when  looked  upon, 
pleases  at  in  an  apt  description.  Here  wr  must  fn- 
quire  after  a new  principle  of  pleatorr,  which  is  no- 
thing else  bat  the  action  of  tlie  mind,  which  compare* 
the  ideas  that  arise  from  words  with  fbe  ideas  that 
arise  from  objects  themselves.  Addison. 

In  order  to  pass  away  the  evening,  which  uow 
began  to  grow  tedious,  we  fell  into  that  laudable  and 
primitive  diversion  of  questions  and  commands. 

Addisow. 

Thomson  was  introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  being  gaily  interrogated  about  the  Mate  of  his 
affairs,  said,  that  they  were  * in  a more  poetical 
posture  than  formerly.’*  Jowason. 

aspect,  13.  Appearance. 
asperity,  v.  Acrimony. 

TO  ASPERSE,  DETRACT,  DEFAME, 
SLANDER,  CALUMNIATE. 

ASPERSE,  in  Latin  a sperms,  partici- 
ple of  aspergo  to  sprinkle,  signifies  in  a 
moral  sense  to  stain  with  spots. 

DETRACT,  in  Latin  detractus,  parti- 
ciple of  detraho,  compounded  of  de  and 
trulio,  signifies  to  draw  from. 

DEFAME,  in  Latin  defamo, compound- 
ed of  the  privative  de  and  fumo  or  fama 
fame,  signifies  to  deprive  of  reputation. 

SLANDER  is  doubtless  connected  with 
the  words  slur,  sully,  and  soil,  signifying 
to  stain  with  some  spot. 

CALUMNIATE," from  die  Latin  ca- 
lumnia,  and  the  Hebrew  calomels  iufamy, 
signifies  to  load  with  infamy, 
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All  these  terms  denote  an  effort  made 
to  injure  the  character  by  some  repre- 
sentation. 

Asperse  and  detract  mark  an  indirect 
representation  ; defame,  slander,  and  rrr- 
lumniate,  a positive  assertion. 

To  asperse  is  to  fix  a moral  stain  on  a 
character;  to  detract  is  to  lessen  its  merits 
nnd  excellences.  Aspersions  always  im- 
ply something  bad,  real  or  supposed  ; de- 
tractions are  always  founded  on  some  sup- 
posed good  in  the  object  that  is  detracted : 
to  defame  is  openly  to  advance  some 
serious  charge  against  the  character : tn 
slander  is  to  expose  the  faults  of  another 
in  his  absence  : to  calumniate  is  to  com- 
municate secretly,  or  otherwise,  circum- 
stances to  the  injury  of  another. 

Aspersions  and  detractions  are  never 
positive  falsehoods,  as  they  never  amount 
to  more  than  insinuations  : defamation  is 
the  public  communication  of  facts,  whe- 
ther true  or  false : slander  involves  the 
discussion  of  moral  qualities,  and  is  con- 
sequently the  declaration  of  an  opinion 
as  well  as  the  communication  of  a fact : 
calumny,  on  the  other  hand,  is  n positive 
communication  of  circumstances  known 
by  the  narrator  at  the  time  to  be  false. 
Aspersions  are  the  effect  of  malice  and 
meanness;  they  are  the  resource  of  the 
basest  persons,  insidiously  to  wound  the 
characters  of  those  whom  they  dare  not 
openly  attack  : the  most  virtuous  are  ex- 
posed to  the  malignity  of  the  asperser. 
Detraction  is  the  effect  of  envy  : w hen  a 
man  is  not  disposed  or  able  to  follow  the 
example  of  another,  he  strives  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  his  actions  by  question- 
ing the  purity  of  his  motives : distinguish- 
ed persons  are  the  most  exposed  to  the 
will  of  detractors.  Defamation  is  the 
consequence  of  personal  resentment,  or  a 
busy  interference  with  other  men’s  affairs; 
it  is  an  unjustifiahle  exposure  of  their 
errors  or  vices,  which  is  often  visited  with 
the  due  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  the 
offender.  Slander  arises  either  from  a mis- 
chievous temper,  or  a gossipping  humour; 
it  is  the  resource  of  ignorant  and  vacant 
minds,  who  are  in  want  of  some  serious 
occupation  : the  slanderer  deals  unmerci- 
fully with  his  neighbour,  nnd  speaks  with- 
out regard  to  truth  or  falsehood.  Ca- 
lumny is  the  worst  of  actions,  resulting 
from  the  worst  of  motives;  to  injure  the 
reputation  of  another  by  the  sacrifice  of 
truth,  is  an  accumulation  of  guilt  which 
is  hardly  exceeded  by  any  one  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  vices.  Slanderers  and  cer- 
lumniatort  are  so  near  a kin,  that  they  are 


but  too  often  found  in  the  same  person : 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  when  the  slan- 
derer has  exhausted  all  his  surmises  and 
censure  upon  his  neighbour,  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  calumniate  him  rather  than  re- 
main silent. 

If  I speak  slightingly  of  my  neighbour, 
and  insinuate  any  thing  against  the  purity 
of  his  principles,  or  the  rectitude  of  his 
conduct,  I asperse  him  : if  he  be  a cha- 
ritable man,  and  1 ascribe  his  charities  to 
a selfish  motive,  or  otherwise  take  away 
from  the  merit  of  his  conduct,  I am  guilty 
of  detraction : if  I publish  any  thing 
openly  that  injures  his  reputation,  I am  a 
defamer : if  1 communicate  to  others  the 
reports  that  are  in  circulation  to  bis  dis- 
advantage, 1 am  a slanderer  : if  1 fabri- 
cate any  thing  myself  and  spreau  it  abroad, 
I am  a calumniator. 

It  is  certain,  ami  ob-erved  bj  the  wisest  writer* 
that  there  are  women  who  are  not  nicrly  chaste,  aod 
men  not  covertly  hone*t,  In  all  families ; therefore 
let  those  who  may  he  apt  to  rah*  atpcrtioHM  upon 
ours,  please  to  plve  us  au  impartial  account  of  ll«eir 
own,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied.  Stkelk. 

What  made  their  enmity  the  more  rntcrtainhip  to 
all  the  rest  of  their  sex  was,  tint  in  their  detraction 
from  each  other,  neither  could  fall  upon  terms  which 
did  not  hit  herself  as  much  ns  her  adversary.  Siksljc. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  a man  takes  lo 
a defamatory  libel.  Is  it  not  a heinous  sin  in  the 
sight  of  God  I Addison. 

Slander,  that  worst  of  poisons,  ever  finds 
Au  easy  entrance  to  ignoble  miuds.  Hertkt. 

The  way  to  silence  calumny,  says  Bias,  Is  to  be 
always  exercised  iu  such  things  as  aie  praiseworthy. 

Addison. 

to  aspire,  v.  To  aim,  aspire. 

to  assail,  v.  To  attack. 

assailant,  v.  Aggressor. 

'IT)  assassinate,  v.  To  kill. 

•ro  assault,  v.  To  attack,  assail. 
to  assault,  v.  To  attack,  assault. 
assemblage,  v.  Assembly. 

TO  assemble,  muster,  collect. 

ASSEMBLE,  in  French  assemble,  Latin 
adsimulare,  or  assimularc,  from  similis  like 
and  simul  together,  signifies  to  make  alike 
or  bring  together. 

MUSTER,  in  Gorman  mustern  to  set 
out  for  inspection,  in  Latin  monstror  to 
show  or  display. 

COLLECT,  in  Latin  collectus,  partici- 
ple of  colligo,  compounded  of  cot  or  con 
nnd  lego  to  bind,  signifies  to  bring  toge- 
ther, or  into  one  point. 

Assembled  said  of  persons  only ; mutter 
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and  collect  of  persons  or  things.  To  assem- 
bit  is  to  bring  together  by  a call  or  invita- 
tion ; to  mutter  is  to  bring  together  by  an 
act  of  aothority,  into  one  point  of  view, 
at  one  time,  and  from  one  quarter;  to 
collect  is  to  bring  together  at  different 
times,  and  from  different  quarters : the 
Parliament  is  tatembled ; soldiers  are  mus- 
tered every  day  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
numbers ; an  army  is  collected  in  prepara- 
tion for  war : a king  ensembles  his  council  in 
order  to  consult  with  them  on  public 
measures ; a general  musters  his  forces 
before  he  undertakes  an  expedition,  and 
collects  more  troops  if  he  liuds  himself  too 
weak. 

Collect  is  used  for  every  thing  which 
can  lie  brought  together  in  numbers; 
muster  is  used  figuratively  for  bringing 
together,  for  an  immediate  purpose,  what- 
ever is  in  one's  possession  : books,  cnius, 
curiosities,  aud  the  like,  are  collected ; a 
person's  resources,  his  strength,  courage, 
resolution,  See.  are  mustered:  some  per- 
sons have  a pleasure  in  collecting  all  the 
pieces  of  antiquity  which  fall  in  their 
way  ; on  a trying  occasion  it  is  necessary 
to  muster  all  the  fortitude  of  which  we 
are  master. 

Afiembtc  all  In  cbolrt,  and  with  their  note*. 

Salat*  and  welcome  np  the  rising  tun.  Otway. 
Oh ! thou  haul  set  my  bu«y  brain  at  work ! 

And  now  she  mutter*  op  a train  of  itn.Tgrt.  Row*. 
Each  leader  now  Ills  scatter'd  force  conjoins 
In  clow  array,  and  forma  the  derp'ning  lines; 

Not  with  more  raw,  the  skilful  shepherd  swain 
Collect t bis  flock,  from  thousands  on  the  plain.  Pope. 

TO  ASSEMBLE,  CONVENE,  CON- 
VOKE. 

ASSEMBLE,  v.  To  assemble,  muster. 

CONVENE,  in  Latin  convenio,  signi- 
fies to  come  or  bring  together. 

CONVOKE,  in  Latin  convoco,  signi- 
fies to  call  together. 

The  idea  of  collecting  many  persons 
into  one  place,  fur  a specific  purpose,  is 
common  to  ull  these  terms.  Assemble 
conveys  this  sense  without  any  addition ; 
convene  and  convoke  includo  likewise 
some  collateral  idea : people  are  ussem- 
blcd,  therefore,  whenever  they  are  con- 
vened or  convoked,  but  not  vice  versa. 
Assembling  is  mostly  by  the  wish  of  one; 
convening  by  that  of  several : a crowd  is 
assembled  by  an  individual  in  the  streets; 
a meeting  is  convened  at  the  desire  of  a 
certain  number  of  persons : people  are 
assembled  either  on  public  or  private  busi- 
ness ; they  are  always  convened  on  a pub- 
lic occasion.  A king  assembles  lus  par- 


liament; a particular  individual  assembles 
his  friends  : the  inhabitants  of  a district 
are  convened. 

There  is  nothing  imperative  on  the  part 
of  those  that  assemble  or  convene,  and 
nothing  binding  on  those  assembled  or  con- 
vened : one  assembles  or  convenes  by  in- 
vitation or  request ; one  attends  to  the 
notice  or  not  at  pleasure.  Convoke,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  act  of  authority  ; it 
is  the  call  of  one  who  lias  the  authority  to 
give  the  call  ; it  is  heeded  by  those  who 
feel  themselves  bound  to  attend.  Assem- 
bling and  convening  are  always  for  domes- 
tic or  civil  purposes  ; conixiking  is  alway* 
employed  m spiritual  matters : a dying 
man  assembles  his  friends  round  bis  death- 
bed ; a meeting  is  convened  in  order  lo 
present  an  address;  the  dignitaries  in  the 
church  are  convoked  by  the  supreme  au- 
thority. 

He  erswM ; Itie  attrmMei  warriors  alt  assent. 

All  but  Atrklcs.  Ccawmuss. 

They  form  ooe  social  shade,  as  If  eoisrm’d 
By  magic  summooa  of  the  Orphean  lyre.  Casrn. 
Where  on  the  mloytlnx  bough,  Ihey  sit  embower'd 
All  the  hot  qood,  (ill  cooler  hours  arrive, 
kaint  nodcroeatb,  tbo  household  fowls  conrette. 

Twwssaoa, 

Here  cease  thy  fury,  sod  the  chlufs  aod  kings. 

Convoke  to  council,  weigh  the  sum  of  things.  Popk. 

ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  GROUP, 
COLLECTION. 

ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  are 
collective  terms  derived  from  the  verb 
assemble. 

GROUP  comes  from  the  Italian  groppo, 
which  among  painters  signifies  au  assem- 
blage of  figures  in  one  place. 

COLLECTION  expresses  the  act  of 
collecting,  or  the  body  collected  (c.  To 
assemble,  muster). 

Assembly  respects  persons  ouly  ; assem- 
blage, things  only ; group  and  collection, 
persons  or  things:  an  assembly  is  any 
number  either  brought  together,  or  come 
together  of  themselves ; an  assemblage  is 
any  number  of  things  standing  together ; n 
group  is  come  together  by  accident,  or  put 
together  by  design ; a collection  is  mostly 
put  or  brought  together  by  design. 

A general  alarm  will  cause  an  assembly 
to  disperse:  an  agreeable  assemblage  of 
rural  objects,  whether  in  nature  or  in  re- 
presentation, constitutes  n landscape : a 
painting  wiil  sometimes  consist  ouly  of  a 
group  of  figures,  but  if  they  be  well 
chosen,  it  will  sometimes  produce  a won- 
derful effect : a collection  of  evil-minded 
persons  ought  to  be  immediately  dis- 
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perted  by  the  authority  of  the  magistrate. 
Xu  a large  assembly  you  may  sometimes 
observe  a singular  assemblage  of  charac- 
ters, countenances,  and  figures : when 
people  come  together  in  great  numbers 
on  any  occasion,  they  will  often  form 
thejnselves  into  distiuct  groups : the  col- 
lection of  scarce  books  and  curious  edi- 
tions has  become  a passion,  which  is 
justly  ridiculed  trader  the  title  of  Biblio- 
mania. 

Love  and  tnarrlap*  are  the  natural  effect*  of  tbrve 
anniversary  assemblies . Bidgkll. 

O Hertford \ fitted  or  to  rfilne  In  courts 
With  unaffected  Krnce,or  walk  tbc  plain 
With  tanocmce  and  meditation  join'd 
la  aaft  assemblage,  llrteo  to  mj  tong.  Thomson. 
A lifelew  group  the  blasted  cattle  lie.  Thomson. 

There  to  a manuscript  at  Oxford  con t -lining  the 
llvev  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  »fivo  of  the  finest  Per- 
sian poets,  most  of  whom  left  very  ample  collections 
of  their  poerai  behind  them.  Sir  Wm.  Jokes. 

ASSEMBLY,  COMPANY,  MEETING, 

CONGREGATION,  PARLIAMENT, 

PIET,  CONGRESS,  CONVENTION, 

SYNOD,  CONVOCATION,  COUNCIL, 

An  ASSEMBLY  (v.  To  assemble,  mus- 
ter) is  simply  the  assembling  together  of 
any  number  of  persons : this  idea  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  rest  of  these  terms,  which 
differ  in  the  object,  mode,  and  other  col- 
lateral circumstances  of  the  action. 

COMPANY,  a body  linked  together 
(a.  To  accompany),  is  an  assembly  for  pur- 
poses of  amusement. 

MEETING,  a body  met  together,  is 
an  assembly  for  general  purpose,  of  busi- 
ness. 

CONGREGATION,  a body  flocked 
or.  gathered  together,  from  the  Latin  grtx 
a flock,  is  on  assembly  brought  together 
from  congeniality  of  sentiment,  and  com- 
munity of  purpose. 

PAkLI  AMENT,  in  French  purlancnt, 
from  parler  to  speak,  signifies  an  assembly 
for  speaking  or  debating  on  important 
matters. 

DIET,  from  the  Greek  luursm  to  go- 
vern, is  an  assembly  for  governing  or  regu- 
lating affairs  of  state. 

CONGRESS,  from  the  Latin  congre- 
dior  tn  march  in  a body,  is  an  assembly 
coming  together  in  a formal  manner  from 
distant  pnrts  for  special  purposes. 

CONVENTION,  from  the  Latin  con- 
venio  to  come  together,  is  an  assembly 
coming  together  in  an  unformul  and  pro- 
miscuous manner  from  a neighbouring 
quarter. 

SYNOD,  in  Greek  awobof,  compound- 


ed of  aw  and  oto c,  signifies  literally 
going  the  same  road,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed to  signify  an  assembly  for  consulta- 
tion on  matters  of  religion. 

CONVOCATION  is  an  assembly  con- 
voked for  au  especial  purpose. 

COUNCIL  is  an  assembly  for  con- 
sultation either  on  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

An  assembly  is,  in  its  restricted  sense, 
public,  and  under  certain  regulations  : a 
company  is  private,  and  confined  to  friends 
and  acquaintances:  a meeting  is  either 
public  or  private : a congregation  is  al- 
ways public.  Meetings  are  held  by  all 
who  nave  any  common  concern  to  ar- 
range : congregations  consist  of  those  who 
follow  the  same  form  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline : all  these  different  kinds  of  us- 
semblies  are  formed  by  individuals  in  their 
private  capacity ; the  other  terms  desig- 
nate assemblies  that  come  together  for  na- 
tional purposes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
word  convention,  which  may  be  either 
domestic  or  political. 

A parliament  and  diet  are  popular  as- 
semblies under  a monarchical  form  of  go- 
vernment; congress  and  convention  are 
assemblies  under  a republican  government : 
of  the  first  description  are  the  parliaments 
of  England  and  France,  the  diets  of  Ger- 
many and  Roland,  which  consisted  of 
subjects  assembled  by  the  monarch,  to 
deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Of  the  latter  description  are  the  congress 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  and 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  lialiouul  convention  of  France:  but 
there  is  this  difference  observable  between 
a congress  and  a convention,  that  tho 
former  consists  of  deputies  or  delegates 
from  higher  authorities,  that  is,  from  in- 
dependent governments  already  establish- 
ed ; but  a convention  is  n self-constituted 
assembly,  which  has  no  power  but  what  it 
assumes  to  itself. 

A synod  and  convocation  are  in  reli- 
gious matters  what  a diet  tuid  convention 
are  in  civil  matters:  the  former  exists 
only  under  an  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment ; the  latter  may  exist  under  any 
form  of  church  discipline,  even  where 
the  authority  lies  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  ministry. 

A council  is  more  important  than  all 
other  species  of  assembly ; it  consists  of 
persons  invested  with  the  highest  autho- 
rity, who,  in  their  consultations,  do  not 
so  much  transact  ordinary  concerns,  as 
arrange  the  forms  and  fashions  of  things. 
Religious  councils  used  to  determine  mat* 
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ters  of  faith  and  discipline;  political 
councils  frame  laws  and  determine  the 
fate  of  empires. 

Luran  wa*  *o  exasperated  with  the  repuke,  that 
be  muttered  somethia*  to  Mmelf,  and  ira«  heard  to 
«y»  “ that  since  he  could  not  hare  a teat  among 
them  h lintel f,  he  would  bring:  In  one  who  alone  had 
more  merit  than  tbtlr  whole  OAtcmbly upon  which 
be  went  to  the  door  and  brought  la  Cato  of  Utica. 

Addison. 

As  I am  totigralficant  to  the  company  in  public 
place*,  and  as  It  is  visible  I do  not  come  thither  at 
ntont  do  to  show  myself,  I gratify  the  vanity  of  all 
who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance.  Stickle. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a man  who  Is  not  turned  for 
mirthful  meeting!  of  men,  or  astembllet  of  the  fair 
■ex,  to  delight  in  that  sort  of  conversation  which  we 
meet  with  in  coffee-houses.  Steele. 

Their  tribes  adjusted,  clean'd  their  rlg'rous  wings. 
And  many  a circle,  many  a short  essay. 

Wheel'd  round  and  round:  in  congregation  full 
The  figur'd  flight  ascends.  Thomson. 

As  all  innocent  means  are  to  be  u«ed  for  the  pro* 
pag.it ion  of  troth,  I would  not  deter  those  who  are 
employed  la  preaching  to  common  congregations 
from  any  practice  which  they  may  find  persuasive. 

Johnson. 

The  word  parliament  was  first  applied  to  general 
mteemblie*  of  the  states  under  Louis  Vlf.  in  France, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Blackstonk. 

What  further  provoked  their  indignation  wxs  that 
Instead  of  twenty-five  pistoles  formerly  allowed  to 
each  member  for  their  charge  in  coming  to  the  diet, 
be  had  presented  them  with  six  only.  Steels. 

Prior  had  not,  however,  much  reason  to  complain : 
for  he  came  to  Loudon,  and  obtained  such  notice, 
that  (So  1691)  he  was  sent  to  the  congrest  at  the 
Hague,  mb  secretary  to  the  embassy.  Johnson. 

The  office  of  conservators  of  the  peace  was  newly 
erected  In  Scotland;  and  throe.  Instigated  by  the 
clergy,  were  resolved,  since  they  could  not  obtain  the 
king’s  consent,  to  summon  io  his  name,  but  by  their 
own  authority,  a contention  of  states.  He  me. 

A wynod  of  (he  celestials  was  convened,  in  which 
it  wafc  resolved  that  patronage  should  descend  to  the 
assistance  of  the  sciences.  Johnson. 

The  convocation  h the  minratnre  of  a parlia - 
mmt,  wherein  the  archbishop  presides  with  regal 
state.  Blackstonk. 

Inspir'd  by  Juno,  Thetis'  godlike  son 
Conven'd  to  council  all  the  Grecian  train.  Pope. 

ASSENT,  CONSENT,  APPROBATION, 
CONCURRENCE. 

ASSENT,  m Latin  assent  io,  is  com- 
pounded of  ai  or  ad  and  sentio  to  think, 
signifying  to  bring  one’s  mind  or  judg- 
ment to  n thing.  ... 

CONSENT,  t>.  To  accede.  M.W 

APPROBATION,  in  Latin  approbatio, 
it  compounded  of  ad  and  probo  to  prove, 
signifying  to  make  a thing  out  good. 
CONCURRENCE,  v.  To  agree. 
Assent  respects  the  judgment ; consent 
respects  the  will.  We  assent  to  what  we 


think  true  ; we  content  to  the  wish  of  an- 
other by  agreeing  to  it  and  allowing  it. 
Some  men  give  their  hasty  assent  to  pro- 
positions which  they  do  not  fully  -under- 
stand ; and  their  hasty  consent  to  mea- 
sures which  are  very  injudicious.  It  is 
the  part  of  the  true  believer  ^not  metjply 
to  assent  to  the  Christian  doctrines,  hut 
to  make  them  the  rule  of  bis  life : those 
who  consent  to  a bad  action  are  partakers 
in  the  guilt  of  it. 

Approbation  is  a species  of  assent ; 
concurrence  of  consent.  To  approve  is 
not  merely  to  assent  to  a thing  that  is 
right,  but  to  feet  it  positively , to  have 
the  will  and  judgment  in  accordance: 
concurrence  is  the  consent  of  many.  Ap- 
probation respects  the  practical  conduct 
of  men  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other : assent  is  given  to  speculative 
truths,  abstract  propositions,  or  direct 
assertions.  It  is  a happy  thing  when  our 
actions  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
others ; but  it  is  of  little  importance  if 
we  have  not  at  the  same  time  an  approv- 
ing conscience : we  may  often  assent  to 
the  premises  of  a question  or  proposition, 
without  admitting  the  deductions  drawn 
from  them. 

Concurrence  respects  matters  of  gene- 
ral concern,  as  consent  respects  those  of 
individual  interest.  No  bill  in  the  boose 
of  parliament  can  pass  for  a second  read- 
ing without  the  concurrence  of  a majority : 
no  parent  should  be  induced  by  persua- 
siou.to  give  his  consent  to  what  his  judg- 
ment disapproves.  Assent  is  opposed  to 
contradiction  or  denial;  consent  to  re- 
fusal; approbation  to  dislike  or  blame; 
concurrence  to  opposition : bnt  we  may- 
sometimes  seem  to  give  our  assent  to  what 
we  do  not  expressly  contradict,  or  seem 
to  approve  what  we  do  not  blame;  and 
we  are  supposed  to  consent  to  a request 
when  we  do  not  positively  refuse  it.  We 
may  approve  or  disapprove  of  a thing 
without  giving  an  intimation  eitlier  of 
our  approbation  or  the  contrary : but  con- 
currence cannot  be  altogether  a negative 
action  ; it  roust  be  signified  by  some  sign, 
although  that  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
word. 

The  assent  of  some  people  to  the  most 
important  truths  is  so  tame,  that  it  might 
with  no  great  difficulty  be  converted  into 
a contradiction ; he  who  is  anxious  to  ob- 
tain universal  approbation,  or  even  to 
escape  censure,  will  find  his  fate  depic- 
tured in  the  story  of  the  old  man  and  his 
ass  : according  to  the  old  proverb,  “ Si- 
lence gives  consent it  is  not  uncommon 
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for  ministerial  men  to  give  their  concur- 
rence in  parliament  to  the  measures  of 
administration  by  a silent  vote,  while 
those  of  the  opposite  party  spout  forth 
their  opposition  to  catch  the  applause  of 
the  multitude. 

P^e^pt  gains  only  the  cold  approbation  of  rea- 
son, and  compels  an  ament  which  judgement  fre- 
qncatl/  fields  with  reluctance,  even  when  delay  it 
impossible.  Hawrkiwouth. 

Whatever  be  the  reason,  it  appears  by  the  common 
consent  of  maukiod  that  the  waut  of  virtue  does  not 
incur  equal  contempt  with  the  want  of  parts. 

11 AWKES  WORTH. 

There  Is  as  n»Dch  difference  between  the  approba- 
tion of  the  judgement  and  the  actual  volitions  of 
tha  will  with  relation  to  the  tame  object,  at  there  it 
between  a man’s  viewing  a desirable  thing  with  bit 
eye  and  hit  reaclilug  after  it  with  hit  hand.  South. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  mention*  one  case  wherein  tlio 
Ix>rd»  may  alter  a money  bill  (that  it,  from  a greater 
to  a lest  time) — here  he  n:%  the  blit  need  not  be 
■ent  back  to  the  Commons  for  their  co ncurrmce. 

Blackstork. 

TO  ASSENT,  MAINTAIN,  VINDICATE. 

TO  ASSERT,  v.  To  affirm,  assert. 

MAINTAIN,  in  French  tnaintenir , 
from  the  Latin  manus  and  teneo,  signifies 
to  hold  by  the  hand,  that  is,  closely  and 
firmly. 

VINDICATE,  in  Latin  vindicatus , 
participle  of  vindico , compounded  of  vim 
and  dico , signifies  to  pronounce  a violent 
or  positive  sentence. 

To  assert  is  to  declare  a thing  as  nur 
own ; to  maintain  is  to  abide  by  what  we 
have  so  declared ; to  vindicate  is  to  stand 
up  for  that  %vhich  concents  ourselves  or 
others.  We  assert  any  thing  to  be  true  ; 
we  maintain  it  by  adducing  proofs,  tacts, 
or  arguments  ; revindicate  our  own  con- 
duct or  that  of  another  when  it  is  called 
in  question.  We  assert  boldly  or  impu- 
dently; we  maintain  steadily  or  obsti- 
nately; we  vindicate  resolutely  or  inso- 
lently. A right  or  claim  is  asserted,  w hich 
is  avowed  to  belong  to  any  one ; it  is 
maintained  when  attempts  are  made  to 
prove  its  justice,  or  regain  its  possession; 
the  cause  of  the  usserter  or  maintainer  is 
vindicated  by  another.  Innocence  is  as- 
serted by  a positive  declaration  ; it  is 
maintained  by  repeated  assertions  and  the 
support  of  testimony  ; it  is  vindicated 
through  the  interference  of  another. 

The  most  guilty  persons  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert  their  innocence  with  the 
hope  of  inspiring  credit ; and  some  will 
persist  in  maintaining  it,  even  after  their 
guilt  has  been  pronounced;  but  the  really 
innocent  man  will  never  want  a friend  to 
vindicate  hiiu  when  his  honor  or  his  repu- 


tation is  at  stake.  Assertions  which  are 
made  hastily  and  inconsiderately  are  sel- 
dom long  maintained  without  exposing  a 
person  to  ridicule;  those  who  attempt  to 
vindicate  a bad  cause  expose  themselves 
to  ns  much  reproach  as  if  the  cause  were 
their  own. 

Wb^n  the  grrat  wonl  buoy*  op  to  this  bl*h  point. 
Leaving  grots  nature’s  sediments  below. 

Then,  and  then  only,  Adam’a  offspring  qnita 
The  Mge  and  hero  of  the  Held*  and  woods, 

AtterU  hit  rank,  and  rises  into  man.  You  sc. 

Sophocles  also,  In  a fragment  of  one  of  his  tra- 
gedies, asurti  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Cumberland. 

I am  w illing  to  believe  that  Dry  den  wanted  rather 
skill  to  discover  the  right,  than  virtue  to  maintain 
It*  Johnson. 

*TUi  just  that  f should  vindicate  alone 
The  broken  truce,  or  for  the  breiiih  atone.  Diivdrn. 

to  assert,  v.  To  affirm , assert. 
ASSESSMENT,  V.  Tax. 
to  asseverate,  v.  To  affirm. 
assiduous,  v.  Active , diligent. 
assiduous,  v.  Sedulous. 
to  assign,  v.  To  adduce. 
to  assign,  t>.  To  allot,  assign. 
to  assist,  v.  To  help. 
assistant,  v.  Coadjutor. 

associate,  companion. 
ASSOCIATE,  in  Latin  atsocivtus,  par- 
ticiple of  atsocio,  compounded  of  as  or 
ad  and  socin  to  ally,  signifies  one  united 
with  a person. 

COMPANION,  from  company,  signi- 
fies one  that  bears  company  (v.  To  ac- 
company). 

Associates  are  habitually  together: 
companions  are  only  occasionally  in  com- 
pany. 

As  our  habits  are  formed  from  our  ai- 
sociates,  we  ought  to  be  particular  in  our 
choice  of  them  : as  our  companions  con- 
tribute much  to  our  enjoyments,  we  ought 
to  choose  such  as  are  suitable  to  our- 
selves. 

Many  men  may  be  admitted  as  com- 
panions, who  would  not  altogether  be  fit 
as  associates. 

W* ‘ «tnifrs1inK  siogle  about  the  world, 

unh  pjr  for  want  of  an  associate,  aod  pinto-  with 
the  ni-crasitj  of  cooiinia,  their  sentiments  to  their 
own  boiomi.  Johnson. 

There  is  a degree  of  want  bjr  which  the  freedom 
of  sgenc,  I.  almost  destroyed,  and  loot;  association 
with  fnrtultou.  companion • will  at  ia.t  relax  the 

strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the  Terror  of  sincerity. 

Jotunoa. 
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An  associate  may  take  part  with  us  in 
some  business,  and  share  with  us  in  the 
labour:  a companion  takes  part  with  us 
in  some  concern,  and  shares  with  us  in 
the  pleasure  or  the  pain. 

Addboa  coolnbufrd  more  thin  l fourth  part  (of 
ibe  l»»t  volume  of  the  Spectator),  and  the  other  con- 
tributor* arc  by  no  mean*  unworthy  of  appearing  a» 
hh  associates.  Joins  sox. 

Tbu«  while  the  cordage  rtrrtcbM  a » bo  re  may  guide 
Our  brave  companion, < thro*  the  twelliog  tide  ; 

Tbli  floating  lumber  shall  vustain  them  oVr 

The  rocky  shelve*.  In  vafety  to  the  shore.  Falconer. 

ASSOCIATION,  SOCIETY,  COMPANY, 
PARTNERSHIP. 

All  these  terms  denote  a union  of  se- 
veral persons  into  one  hotly. 

ASSOCIATION  (v.  To  associate)  is 
general,  the  rest  specific.  Whenever  we 
habitually  or  frequently  meet  together  for 
some  common  object  it  is  an  association. 
Association s are  therefore  political,  reli- 
gious, commercial,  and  literary. 

A SOCIETY  is  an  association  for  some 
specific  purpose,  moral  or  religious,  civil 
or  political. 

A COMPANY  is  nn  association  of 
many  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 

A PAKTNEltSHIP  is  an  association 
of  a few  for  the  same  object. 

Whenever  association  is  used  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  others,  it  denotes  that 
which  is  partial  in  its  object  and  tempo- 
rary in  its  duration.  It  is  founded  on 
unity  of  sentiment  ns  well  ns  unity  of  ob- 
ject ; but  it  is  mostly  unorganized,  anti 
kept  together  only  by  the  spirit  which 
gives  rise  to  it.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
less  dangerous  on  this  account;  and  when 
politics  are  the  subject,  it  commonly 
breathes  n spirit  hostile  to  the  established 
order  of  things ; as  the  last  thirty  years 
have  evinced  to  us  by  woful  experience. 

A society  requires  nothing  hut  unity  of 
object,  which  is  perinnnent  in  its  nature  ; 
it  is  well  organized,  nnd  commonly  set  on 
foot  to  promote  the  cause  of  humanity, 
literature,  or  religion.  No  country  can 
boast  such  numerous  and  excellent  so- 
cieties, whether  of  a charitable,  a reli- 
gions, or  a literary  description,  as  En- 
gland. 

Companies  arc  brought  together  for  the 
purposes  of  interest,  and  are  dissolved 
when  that  object  ceases  to  exist : their 
duration  depends  on  the  contingencies  of 
profit  anti  loss.  The  South-sea  company, 
which  was  founded  on  au  idle  speculation, 
was  formed  for  the  ruin  of  many,  and  dis- 
persed almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed. 
The  East  India  company  on  the  other 


hand,  which  is  one  of  the  grandest  that 
ever  was  raised,  promises  as  much  per- 
manency us  is  commonly  allotted  to  hu- 
man transactions. 

Partnerships  are  ultogether  of  an  indi- 
vidual nnd  private  nature.  As  they  nro 
without  organization  and  system,  they^ire 
more  precarious  thau  any  other  associa- 
tion. Their  duration  depends  not  only 
on  the  chances  of  trade,  hut  the  compati- 
bility of  individuals  to  co-operate  m a 
close  point  of  union.  They  are  often  be- 
gun rashly  and  end  ruinously. 

For  my  owo  part,  [ could  wb>h  thst  nil  ho  act  men 
would  enter  Into  au  association  tar  Che  support  of 
out  another  agaiaat  the  endeavour,  of  tboae  whom 
the;  ought  to  look  upon  na  their  common  euemiec, 
winterer  aide  lb. 7 may  belong  to.  Auuivou, 

XV bat  I humbly  propore  10  the  public  la,  that  there 
may  he  a society  erected  in  London,  to  eonriat  or  the 
untl  akilful  pervooa  of  both  hexes,  for  the  inapectioa 
of  modea  nnd  faabtous.  Bcuexu- 

Tbe  nation  la  a company  of  play  era.  A dm  ton. 

Gny  on  the  general  farnurlte  of  the  whole  oaao< 
elation  of  wit,  ; but  they  regarded. him  aa  a play- 
fellow rather  than  a partner , and  treated  him  with 
more  londneas  than  respect.  Jonnaoa. 

Society  II  a partnership  la  all  acleece ; a part- 
nership la  every  virtue  au.l  lu  alt  petfectioe. 

Blue. 

ASSOCIATION,  COMBINATION. 

ASSOCIATION,  v.  Associate. 

COMBINATION,  from  the  Latin  com- 
bino,  or  con  and  binus,  signifies  tying  two 
into  one. 

An  association  is  something  less  bind- 
ing than  a combination  ; associations  are 
formed  for  purposes  of  convenience  ; com- 
binations are  formed  to  serve  either  tlio 
interests  or  passions  of  men.  The  word 
association  is  therefore  always  taken  in  a 
good  or  an  indifferent  sense  ; combination 
in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense.  An  asso- 
ciation is  public;  it  embraces  alt  classes 
of  men  ; a combination  is  often  private, 
nnd  includes  only  a particular  description 
of  persons.  Associations  are  formed  for 
some  general  purpose;  combinations  ore 
frequently  formed  lor  particular  purposes, 
which  respect  the  interest  of  the  few,  to 
the  injury  of  many.  Associations  are 
formed  by  good  citizens ; combinations 
by  discontented  mechanics,  or  low  per- 
sons in  general. 

When  used  for  things  association  is  a 
natural  action  ; combination  an  arbitrary 
action.  Things  associate  of  themselves, 
but  combinatioiu  are  formed  either  by  de- 
sign or  accident.  Nothing  will  associate 
but  what  harmonises ; things  the  most 
opposite  in  their  nature  are  combined  to- 
gether. We  associate  persons  with  places, 
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or  events  with  names ; discordant  pro- 
rties  are  combined  in  the  same  bodj. 
ith  the  name  of  one's  birth-place  are 
associated  pleasurable  recollections  ; vir- 
tue and  vice  are  so  combined  in  the  same 
character  as  to  form  a contrast.  The  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  is  a remarkable  pheno- 
menon of  the  human  mind,  but  it  can 
never  be  admitted  as  solving  any  difficulty 
respecting  the  structure  ami  composition  of 
the  soul ; the  combination  of  letters  forms 
syllables,  and  that  of  syllables  forms 
words. 

In  my  pap*r  I proposed  that  the  hon«t 

men  of  all  parties  should  enter  into  a kind  of  <u#o- 
elation  for  the  defence  of  one  another.  Addison. 

There  H no  doobt  but  all  the  safety,  happiness, 
and  con-renh  nee  that  men  enjoy  to  this  life,  Is  from 
the  combination  of  particular  persons  into  societies 
or  corporations.  South. 

The  cry  of  the  people  In  cities  and  towns,  though 
unfortunately  (from  a fear  of  their  multitude  and 
comhjjuit/on)  the  most  regarded,  ought  in  fact  to  be 
the  least  regarded,  ou  the  subject  of  monopoly. 

Bomue. 

Meekness  aad  courtesy  will  always  recommend 
the  drst  address,  but  soon  pall  and  nauseate  unless 
they  are  associated  with  more  sprightly  qualities. 

Johnson, 

Before  the  time  of  Dryden,  those  happy  combin' 
ations  of  words  which  distinguish  poetry  from  prose 
had  been  rarely  attempted.  Johnson. 

to  assuage,  v.  To  allay. 
to  assume,  t\  To  affect , assume. 
to  assume,  v.  To  Appropriate. 

ASSURANCE,  CONFIDENCE. 

ASSURANCE  implies  either  the  net 
of  making  another  sure  (ride  To  affirm ), 
or  of  being  sure  one’s  self. 

CONFIDENCE  implies  simply  the 
net  of  the  mind  in  confiding,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a feeling. 

Assurance,  tu  an  action,  is  to  confidence 
as  the  means  to  the  end.  We  give  a per- 
son an  assurance  in  order  to  inspire  him 
with  confidence. 

Assurance  and  confidence,  as  a senti- 
ment in  oorselves,  may  respect  either 
that  which  is  external  of  os,  or  that  which 
belongs  to  ourselves;  in  the  first  case 
they  are  both  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense : 
but  the  feeling  of  assurance  is  much 
stronger  than  that  of  confidence,  and  ap- 
plies to  objects  that  interest  the  feelings  ; 
whereas  confidence  applies  only  to  such 
objects  as  exercise  the  understanding : 
thus  we  have  an  assurance  of  a life  to 
come ; an  assurance  of  a blessed  immor- 
tality : we  have  a confidence  in  a person’s 
integrity.  As  respects  ourselves  exclu- 
sively, assurance  is  employed  to  designate 


either  an  occcasional  feeling,  or  a habit 
of  the  mind ; confidence,  an  occasional 
feeling  mostly  : assurance,  therefore,  in 
this  sense,  may  be  used  indifferently,  but 
in  general  it  has  a bad  acceptation  ; but 
confidence  has  an  indifferent  or  a good 
sense. 

Assurance  is  a self-possession  of  the 
mind,  arising  from  the  conviction  that  all 
in  ourselves  is  right ; confidence  is  that 
self-possession  only  in  particular  cases, 
and  grounded  on  the  reliance  we  have  in 
our  abilities  or  our  character. 

The  man  of  assurance  never  losfis  him- 
self under  any  circumstances,  however 
trying  ; he  is  calm  and  easy  when  another 
is  abashed  and  confounded:  the  man  who 
has  confidence  will  generally  have  it  m 
cases  that  warrant  him  to  trust  to  himself. 

A liar  utters  liis  falsehoods  with  an  air 
of  assurance,  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  gain  belief;  conscious  innocence  ena- 
bles a person  to  speak  with  confidence 
when  interrogated. 

Assurance  slaiws  itself  in  the  behaviour, 
confidence  in  the  conduct.  Young  people 
ufe  apt  to  assert  every  thing  with  a tone 
of  assurance  ; no  man  should  undertake 
any  thing  without  a confidence  in  himself. 

I appeal  to  posterity,  nays  /Each  j la.  ; to  posterity 
I consecrated  my  works,  hi  I Sr  assurance  that  they 
Witt  meet  that  reward  from  time  which  the  partiality 
of  uy  contemporaries  refuses  to  bcatow. 

Cnmun 

All  the  argument,  npon  which  a man,  who  i.  tell* 
log  the  private  affair,  of  another,  may  Kroonci  his 
confidence  of  security,  he  moat,  upon  reflection, 
know  to  he  uncertain,  because  he  find,  them  without 
etfcct  upon  biimclf.  Journo*. 

I never  ait  lileet  In  company  when  secret  history  la 
talking,  bat  1 am  reproached  foe  want  of  aeeuranet. 

JoanaoN. 

The  hope  of  fame  is  neceaaarily  coeneeted  V*th 
such  considerations  as  mnet  abate  the  ardor  of  confi- 
dence, and  repress  the  vigor  of  pursuit.  Jonnso*. 

Modesty,  the  daughter  of  knowledge,  and  Assur- 
ance the  oflsprlag  of  Ignorance,  met  accidentally 
upon  the  road  ; and  on  both  had  a long  way  to  go, 
and  had  experienced  from  former  bardtblps  that  they 
were  alike  utlijua  litied  to  pursue  their  journey  alooe, 
they  agreed,  for  their  mutual  adtaotagr,  to  travel  to* 
tether.  Moors. 

I must  observe  that  there  it  a vlciona  wodrsty 
which  justly  deserve,  to  be  ridiculed,  and  which 
those  very  persona  often  discover,  who  value  them- 
selves most  upon  a well-bred  confidence.  This 
happens  when  a man  la  ashamed  to  act  ap  to  hh 
reason,  and  wnutd  not,  npon  nny  consideration,  he 
surprised  in  the  practice  of  those  duties  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world. 

Anmsnx. 

ASSURANCE,  IMPUDENCE. 

ASSURANCE,  v.  Assurance, 
iknce. 
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astronomy. 
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IMPUDENCE  literally  implies  shame- 
lessness. They  are  so  closely  allied  to 
each  otlie'r,  that  auurancc  is  distinguished 
from  impudence  more  in  the  manner  than 
the  spirit;  for  impudence  has  a grossuess 
attached  to  it  which  does  not  belong  to 
assurance. 

Vulgar  people  are  impudent  because 
they  have  assurance  to  break  through  all 
the  forms  of  society  ; but  those  who  are 
more  cultivated  will  have  their  assurance 
controlled  by  its  decencies  and  refine- 
ments. 

A man  of  tuturancc,  though  at  firrt  It  outj  vie- 
noted  a person  of  a free  and  open  carriage,  is  now 
very  usually  applied  to  a profligate  wretch,  who  caa 
brv.ik  through  all  the  rule**  of  decency  and  morality 
without  a blu'h.  I shall  endeavour,  therefore,  in 
this  ensay,  to  restore  these  words  to  their  true  mean- 
Jng,  to  prrveat  |he  idea  of  modesty  from  being  coo- 
founded  with  that  of  sheepishness,  and  to  binder  im- 
pudence from  passiog  for  assurance.  Buocell. 

to  assure,  v.  To  affirm. 
to  astonish,  v.  To  admire. 
astonishment,  v.  Wonder. 
astrology,  v.  Astronomy. 

ASTRONOMY,  astrology. 

ASTRONOMY  is  compounded  of  the 
Greek  a-rpp  and  vapoc,  and  signifies  the 
laws  of  the  stars,  or  a knowledge  of  their 
laws. 

AST  ROLOGY,  from  aerjp  and  Xoyof, 
signifies  a reasoning  on  the  stars. 

Hie  * astronomer  studies  the  course 
and  movement  of  the  stars ; the  astrolo- 
ger reasons  on  their  influence. 

1 he  former  observes  the  state  of  the 
heavens,  marks  the  order  of  time,  the 
eclipses  and  the  revolutions  which  arise 
out  of  the  established  laws  of  motion  in 
the  immense  universe:  the  latter  predicts 
events,  draws  horoscopes,  and  unuouuces 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  rain  and  snow,  heat 
and  cold,  See.  The  astronomer  calculates 
and  seldom  errs,  as  his  calculations  are 
built  nn  fined  rules  and  actual  observa- 
tions ; the  astrologer  deals  in  conjectures, 
and  his  imagination  often  deceives  him. 
The  astronomer  explains  what  he  knows, 
end  merits  the  esteem  of  the  learned  ; the 
astrologer  hazards  what  he  thinks,  and 
seeks  to  please. 

A thirst  for  knowledge  leads  to  the 
study  of  astronomy:  an  inquietude  about 
the  future  has  given  rise  to  astrology. 
Many  important  results  for  the  arts  of 
navigation,  agriculture,  and  of  civil  so- 


ciety iu  general,  have  been  drawn  from 
astronomical  researches  : many  serious 

and  mischievous  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  from 
their  faith  in  the  dreams  of  the  astrologer. 

ASYLUM,  REFUGE,  SHELTER,  RE- 
TREAT. 

ASYLUM,  in  Latin  asylum,  in  Greek 
aaoXov  compounded  of  a privative  and 
trvXij  plunder,  signifies  a place  exempt 
from  plunder. 

REFUGE,  in  Latin  refugium,  from  re- 
fugio  to  fly  away,  signifies  the  place  one 
may  fly  away  to.  * 

SHELTER  comes  from  shell,  in  high 
German  schalen,  Saxon  sccula,  See.  from 
the  Hebrew  cola  to  hide,  signifying  a 
cover  or  biding  place. 

RETREAT,  in  French  retraite,  Latin 
retractus,  from  retralw,  or  re  and  traho 
to  draw  buck,  signifies  the  place  that  is 
situated  behind  or  in  the  back  ground. 

Asylum,  refuge,  and  shelter,  all  de- 
note a place  of  safety  ; but  the  former  is 
fixed,  the  two  latter  are  occasional : the 
retreat  is  a place  of  tranquillity  rather 
than  of  safety.  An  asylum  is  chosen  by 
him  who  has  no  home,  a refuge  by  him 
who  is  apprehensive  of  danger : the  French 
emigrants  found  a refuge  in  England, 
hut  very  few  will  make  it  an  asylum.  The 
inclemencies  of  the  weather  make  us 
seek  a shelter.  The  fatigues  and  toils  of 
life  make  us  seek  a retreat. 

It  is  the  part  of  a Christian  to  afford  an 
asylum  to  the  helpless  orphan  and  widow. 
The  terrified  passenger  takes  refuge  in 
the  first  house  he  comes  to,  when  assailed 
by  an  evil-disposed  mob.  The  vessel 
shattered  in  a storm  takes  shelter  in  the 
nearest  haven.  The  mull  of  business, 
wearied  with  the  anxieties  and  cares  of 
the  world,  disengages  himself  from  the 
whole,  and  seeks  a retreat  suited  to  his 
circumstances. 

The  adventurer  knowa  be  baa  not  far  to  go  before 
be  will  meet  with  tome  fort  re**  that  has  been  raised 
by  sophistry  for  the  atylum  of  error* 

H A WEES  WORTH. 

Superstition,  now  retiring  from  Rome,  may  yet 
find  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Tibet.  Cl  mbekland. 

lu  rueful  gasa 

The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a deploring  eye,  by  rn*n  forsook; 

Who  to  the  crowdrd  cottage  hies  him  fast. 

Or  seeks  the  the  Iter  of  tbo  downward  cave. 

Thomson. 


• Abb i Girard ; “ Aitrooomlr,  artrobfur.” 
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ATONE 


9$ 

For  this,  this  only  favor  let  mo  toe, 

If  pl'tj  can  to  conquer’*!  foes  be  du<*  * 

Refute  it  not,  but  l»  t my  bo<ly  bate 
Tbe  lati  retreat  of  bureau  kind,  a grave* 

Dbyoex. 

at  all  times,  v.  Always. 
at  last,  v.  Lastly. 

• at  length,  v.  Lastly. 
to  atone  for,  expiate. 

ATONE,  or  at  one,  signifies  to  be  at 
peace  or  good  friends. 

EXPIATE,  in  Latin  expiatus,  partici- 
ple of  erpio,  compounded  of  ex  and  pio, 
signifies  to  put  out  or  mate  clear  by  an 
act  of  piety. 

Both  these  terms  express  a satisfaction 
for  an  offence  ; but  atone  is  general,  ex- 
piate. is  particular.  We  may  alone  Jar  a 
fault  by  any  species  of  suffering  ; we  ex- 
piate a crime  only  by  suffering  a legal 
punishment.  A female  ofteu  sufficiently 
atones  for  her  violation  of  chastity  hy  the 
misery  she  entails  on  herself;  there  are 
too  many  unfortunate  wretches  in  Eng- 
land who  expiate  their  crimes  on  a gal- 
lons. i 

Neither  atonement  nor  expiation  always 
necessarily  require  punishment  or  even 
suffering  from  the  offender.  The  nature 
of  the  atonement  depends  on  the  will  ot 
the  individual  who  is  offended  ; e.r piauons 
are  frequently  made  by  means  of  perform- 
ing certain  religious  rites  or  acts  of  piety. 
Offences  between  man  and  roan  are  some- 
times atoned  for  by  an  acknowledgment 
of  error;  but  offences  towards  God  re- 
quire an  expiatory  sacrifice,  which  our 
Saviour  has  been  pleased  to  make  ot  him- 
self, that  we,  through  Him,  might  become 
partakers  of  eternal  life.  Expiation, 
therefore,  in  the  religious  sense,  is  to 
atonement  ns  the  means  to  the  end : 
atonement  is  often  obtained  by  an  expia- 
tion, but  there  may  be  expiations  where 
there  is  no  atonement. 

Atonement  replaces  in  a state  of  favor; 
expiation  produces  only  a real  or  sup- 
posed exemption  from  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences. Among  the  Jews  and  heathens 
there  was  expiation,  but  no  atonement ; 
under  the  Christian  dispensation  there  is 
atonement  as  well  as  expiation. 

O M thebluod,  alrrmly  .pile,  alone 

For  ttic  p**t  crlraet  ot  curv'd  Lvomeilon.  Dbtdks. 

I would  varorvtly  tledn;  the  iturj- teller  to  consi- 
der. that  no  wit  or  mirth  at  the  cod  of  u vtory  can 
atone  for  the  half  hour  lb.it  bar  been  lost  before  they 
come  at  It.  Steals. 

How  sacred  oujtht  klnfa*  lives  be  held, 

When  but  tbe  death  of  one 

Demands  an  empire's  blood  for  expiation.  Lac. 


ATTACK. 

to  attach,  v.  To  affix. 
to  attach,  v.  To  adhere. 

attachment,  affection,  incli- 
nation. 

ATTACHMENT  (v.  To  adhere)  re- 
spects persons  and  things : AFFECTION 
(D.  Affection)  regards  persons  only:  IN- 
CLINATION lias  respect  to  things 
mostly. 

Attachment,  ne  it  regards  persons,  is 
not  so  powerful  or  solid  as  affection. 

Chddren  are  attached  to  those  who  will 
minister  to  their  gratifications  ; they  have 
an  affection  for  their  nearest  and  dearest 
relatives. 

Attachment  is  sometimes  a tender  sen- 
timent between  the  persons  of  different 
sexes  ; affection  is  an  affair  of  the  heart 
without  distinction  of  sex. 

The  passing  attachments  of  young  peo- 
ple are  seldom  entitled  to  serious  notice  ; 
although  sometimes  they  may  ripen  by 
long  intercourse  intonluudable  and  steady 
ajfection.  Nothing  is  sn  delightful  as  to 
see  affection  among  brothers  and  sisters. 

Attachment,  as  it  respects  things,  is 
more  powerful  than  inclination  ; the  lat- 
ter is  a rising  sentiment,  the  forerunner  of 
attachment,  which  is  positive  and  fixed. 

We  strive  to  obtain  that  to  which  we 
are  attached  ; but  an  inclination  seldom 
leads  to  any  effort  for  possession. 

little  minds  are  always  betraying  their 
attachment  to  trifles.  It  is  the  character 
of  indifference  not  to  show  an  inclination 
to  any  thing. 

Attachments  ate  formed;  inclinations 
arise  of  themselves. 

Interest,  similarity  of  character,  or 
habit,  give  rise  to  utlachment ; a natural 
warmth  of  temper  gives  birth  to  various 
inclinations. 

Suppress  the  first  inclination  to  gam- 
ing, lest  it  grows  into  an  attachment. 

Though  devoted  to  tbe  study  of  philosophy,  and 
a great  master  in  the  early  science  of  the  times, 
Solon  mixed  with  cheerfulness  in  society,  and  did 
not  hold  back  from  thore  tender  ties  and  attach- 
ment* which  connect  a man  to  the  world. 

CUKBEIU.AKD. 

When  I was  sent  to  school,  tbe  gaiety  of  »y  look, 
aud  (tie  liveliness  of  my  loqaacity,  soon  gained  me 
admUsiou  to  hearts  not  yet  fortified  against  affection 
by  artifice  or  interest.  "*Iomkson. 

I am  glad  thnt  he  whom  I must  have  loved  from 
dutv,  whatever  he  had  been,  is  such  a one  as  I can 
love  from  inclination.  Stewlk. 

TO  ATTACK,  ASSAIL,  ASSAULT,  EN- 
COUNTER. 

ATTACK,  in  French  attaquer,  changed 
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ATTACK. 

from  attacker , in  Latin  at  t actum , parti- 
ciple of  attingo , signifies  to  bring  into 
close  contact. 

ASSAIL,  ASSAULT,  in  French  as- 
sailir , Latin  assilio , asset  hum , compounded 
of  a*  or  and  salio,  signifies  to  leap  upon. 

ENCOUN  TER,  in  French  rencontre , 
compounded  of  cn  or  in  and  cot  it  re,  iu 
Latin  contra  against,  signifies  to  run  or 
come  against. 

Attack  is  the  generic,  the  rest  arc  spe- 
cific terms.  To  attack  is  to  make  an  ap- 
proach in  order  to  do  some  violence  to  the 
person  ; to  assail  or  assault  is  to  make  a 
sudden  and  vehement  attack ; to  encoun- 
ter is  to  meet  the  attack  of  another.  One 
attacks  by  simply  offering  violence  with- 
out necessarily  producing  an  effect;  one 
assails  by  means  of  missile  weapons ; one 
assaults  by  direct  personal  violence;  one 
encounters  by  opposing  violence  to  vio- 
lence. 

Men  and  animals  attack  or  encounter ; 
men  only,  in  the  literal  sense,  assail  or  as- 
sault. Animals  attack  each  other  with 
the  weapons  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
them:  those  who  provoke  a multitude 
may  expect  to  have  their  houses  or  win- 
dows assailed  with  stones,  and  their  per- 
sons assaulted  : it  is  ridiculous  to  attempt 
to  encounter  those  who  are  superior  in 
strength  and  prowess. 

Ihey  are  all  used  figuratively.  Men 
attack  with  reproaches  or  censures  ; they 
assail  with  abuse;  they  are  assaulted  by 
temptations ; they  encounter  opposition 
and  difficulties.  A fever  attacks ; horrid 
shrieks  assail  the  ear;  dangers  arc  en- 
countered. The  reputations  of  men  in 
public  life  are  often  wajuonly  attacked ; 
they  are  assailed  in  every  direction  by  the 
murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  discon- 
tented; they  often  encounter  the  obsta- 
cles which  party  spirit  throws  in  the  way, 
without  reaping  auy  solid  advantage  to 
themselves. 

The  women  might  possibly  have  carried  this  Gothic 
building  higher,  bad  not  a famous  monk,  Thomas 
Concrete  by  Dame,  attacked  It  with  great  steal  and 
resolution.  Addison. 

Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 
Her  husband,  how  far  urg'd  his  patience  bears. 

His  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  toansaH.  .Milton. 

It  I*  sufficient  that  you  are  able  to  encounter  the 
temptations  which  now  assault  you;  wbeu  God  sends 
trials  he  may  scud  strength.  Tayloh. 

attack,  assault,  encounter, 

ONSET,  CHARGE. 

ATTACK,  ASSAULT,  F.NCOUN- 
TKR  (t.  To  uttuck),  denote  the  act  of 
attacking , assaulting,  encountering. 
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ONSET  signifies  a setting  on  or  to,  a 
commencing. 

CHARGE  ( v . To  accuse ) signifies 
pressing  upon. 

An  attack  and  assault  may  be  made 
upon  an  unresisting  object : encounter, 
onset,  and  charge,  require  at  least  two 
opposing  parties.  An  attack  may  be  slight 
or  indirect;  an  assault  must  always  be 
direct  and  mostly  vigorous.  An  attack 
upon  a town  need  not  be  attended  with 
any  injury  to  the  walls  or  inhabitants; 
but  an  assuult  is  commonly  conducted  so 
as  to  affect  its  capture.  Attacks  are 
made  by  robbers  upon  the  person  or  pro- 
perty at  another;  assaults  upon  the  per- 
son only. 

An  encounter  generally  respects  an  nn- 
formnl  casual  meeting  between  single  in- 
dividuals; onset  and  charge  a regular 
attack  between  contending  armies  ; onset 
is  employed  lor  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  ; charge  for  an  attack  from  a par- 
ticular quarter.  When  knight-errantry 
was  in  vogue,  encounters  were  perpetually 
taking  place  between  the  kniglus  and 
their  antagonists,  who  often  existed  only 
in  the  imagination  of  the  combatants : 
encounters  were,  however,  sometimes 
fierce  and  bloody,  when  neither  party 
would  yield  to  tho  other  while  he  had  the 
power  of  resistance.  The  French  are 
said  to  make  impetuous  onsets,  but  not  to 
withstand  a continued  attack  with  the 
same  perseverance  and  steadiness  as  the 
English.  A furious  and  well-directed 
charge  from  the  cavalry  will  sometimes 
decide  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

There  ia  one  speck?  of  diveraion  which  haa  not 
heeo  eecerally  condemned,  though  it  1*  produced  by 
an  attack  upon  tho«e  who  have  not  voluntarily  en- 
tered the  lists;  who  flod  tlwimelveii  buffet  ted  In  tho 
dark,  and  have  neither  meant  of  defence  nor  possi- 
bility of  advantage.  I!  awbj»woatu. 

We  do  not  find  tho  meekness  of  a lamb  In  a crea- 
ture so  armed  for  battle  and  atsault  a*  the  lion. 

Addison. 

And  such  a frown 

Each  cast  at  tb’  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 
With  beavVs  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  oa 
Hovering  a space,  till  wind*  the  feign*!  blow, 

To  join  their  duk  encounter  in  mid  air.  Milton. 

ftnseU  in  love  seem  best  like  those  in  war, 

Fierce,  resolute,  and  done  with  all  the  force.  Tats. 

O my  Antonio!  I'm  all  on  fire; 

My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  t o charge. 

Aud  bear  amidst  the  foe  with  conqu’rinj  troops. 

Congasyic. 

to  attack,  v.  To  impugn. 

to  attain,  v.  To  acquire,  attain. 
n a 
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ATTEMPT,  TRIAL,  ENDEAVOUR, 
ESSAY,  EFFORT. 

ATTEMPT,  in  French  atteutcr,  Latin 
ntlento,  from  at  or  ad  and  lento,  signifies 
to  try  nt  a thing. 

TRIAL,  from  try,  in  French  tenter, 
Hebrew  tur  to  stretch,  signifies  to  stretch 
the  power. 

ENDEAVOUR,  compounded  of  en 
and  the  French  devoir  to  owe,  signifies 
to  try  according  to  one’s  duty. 

ESSAY,  in  French  essayer,  comes  pro- 
bably from  the  German  ersuclie n,  com- 
pounded of  er  and  sac  hen  to  seek,  written 
in  old  German  suahhen,  nud  is  doubtless 
connected  with  sehen  to  see  or  look  after, 
signifying  to  aspire  after,  to  look  up  to. 

EFFORT,  in  French  effort,  from  the 
Latin  effort,  present  tense  o ( effero,  com- 
pounded of  e or  e.r  and  Jero,  signifies  a 
bringing  out  or  calling  forth  the  strength. 

To  attempt  is  to  set  about  a thing  with 
a view  of  affecting  it ; to  try  is  to  set 
about  a thing  with  a view  of  seeing  the 
result.  An  attempt  respects  the  action 
with  its  object ; a trial  is  the  exercise  of 
power.  We  always  act  when  we  attempt ; 
we  use  the  senses  and  the  understanding 
when  we  try.  We  attempt  bv  trying,  but 
we  may  try  without  attempting  : when  a 
thief  attempts  to  break  into  a house  he 
first  triei  the  locks  and  fastenings  to  see 
where  he  can  most  easily  gain  admit- 
tance. 

Men  attempt  to  remove  evils  ; they  try 
experiments.  Attempts  are  perpetually 
made  by  quacks,  whether  in  medicine, 
politics,  or  religion,  to  recommend  some 
scheme  of  their  own  to  the  notice  of  the 
public ; which  are  often  nothing  more 
than  trials  of  skill  to  see  who  cun  most 
effectually  impose  on  the  credulity  of 
mankind.  Spirited  people  make  attempts ; 
persevering  people  make  trials ; players 
attempt  to  perform  different  parts;  and 
try  to  gain  applause. 

An  endeavour  is  a continued  attempt. 
Attempts  may  be  fruitless  ; trials  may  be 
vain ; endeavours,  though  unavailing,  may 
be  well  meant.  Muny  attempts  are  made 
which  exceed  the  abilities  of  the  at- 
tempter ; trials  are  made  in  matters  of 
speculation,  the  results  of  which  are  un- 
certain ; endeavours  are  made  in  the  moral 
concerns  of  life.  People  attempt  to  write 
books;  they  try  various  methods;  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  a livelihood. 

Essay  is  used  altogether  in  a figura- 
tive sense  fur  an  attempt  or  endeavour; 
it  is  on  intellectual  exertion.  A modest 


writer  apologizes  for  his  feeble  essay  to 
contribute  to  the  general  stock  of  know- 
ledge and  cultivation : hence  short  trea- 
tises which  serve  as  attempts  to  illustrate 
any  point  in  morals  are  termed  essays, 
among  which  are  the  finest  productions 
in  our  language  from  the  pen  of  Addison, 
Steele,  and  their  successors.  An  effort 
is  to  an  attempt  as  a means  to  an  end  ; it 
is  the  very  net  of  calling  forth  those 
powers  w hich  are  employed  in  an  attempt. 
In  attempting  to  make  an  escape,  a per- 
son is  sometimes  obliged  to  make  despe- 
rate efforts. 

Attempts  at  imitation  expose  the  imi- 
tator to  ridicule  when  not  executed  with 
peculiar  exactness.  Trials  of  strength 
are  often  foolhardy;  in  some  cases  at- 
tended with  mischievous  consequences  to 
the  trier.  Honest  endeavours  to  please 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  idle  attempts 
to  catch  applause.  The  first  essays  of 
youth  ought  to  meet  with  indulgence,  in 
order  to  afford  encouragement  to  rising 
tulents-  Great  attempts,  which  requ.re 
extraordinary  effrts  either  of  body  or 
mind,  always  meet  with  an  adequate 
share  of  public  applause. 

A natural  ami  unconstrained  brim, tour  humus- 
thins  in  it  ao  agreeable  that  it  la  no  wonder  to  ree 
people  endear  .urine  after  it.  But  at  'he  tame 
time  it  ia  ao  aer y hard  to  hit,  when  it  ia  not  born  olth 
oa.  that  people  often  make  themselves  ridiculous  ia 
attempting  it.  AoniaoK. 

To  bring  il  to  (be  trial,  will  you  dare 
Our  pipe",  oor  skill,  our  voices  to  compare  I 

DaTOJca, 

Whether  or  oa  (raid  Socrates  oo  the  day  of  hla 
execution)  God  will  approve  of  my  action.  I know 
not ; hut  this  I am  turn  of,  that  I have  at  all  timev 
made  it  my  eitdearour  to  please  him.  Anpiaou. 

I afterwards  made  several  er laps  towards  speakhg. 

Addisoh. 

The  man  of  sagacity  bestir*  himself  to  distre**  hi* 
enemy  by  methods  probable  and  reducible  to  icon ; 
so  the  a. me  reason  witl  fortify  his  enemy  to  elude 
these  his  regular  efforts  : but  yoor  font  projects  ui'h 
such  notable  inconsistency,  that  do  course  of  IbourM 
can  evade  hi*  machination*.  Stkxlx. 

ATTEMPT,  UNDERTAKING,  ENTER- 
PRISE. 

ATTEMPT  (v.  To  attempt)  signifies 
the  thing  attempted. 

UNDERTAKING,  from  undertake, 
or  take  in  hand,  signifies  the  thing  taken 
in  hand. 

ENTERPRISE,  from  the  French  en- 
ter pris,  participle  of  entreprendre  to  un- 
dertake, has  the  same  original  sense. 

The  idea  of  something  set  about  to  be 
completed  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
An  attempt  is  less  complicated  than  an 
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undertaking ; and  that  less  arduous  than 
an  enterprise.  Attempts  are  the  common 
exertions  of  power  fi.r  obtaining  an  ob- 
ject : an  undertaking  involves  in  it  many 
parts  and  particulars  which  require 
thought  and  judgment : an  enterprise  has 
more  that  is  hazardous  and  dangerous  in 
it;  it  requires  resolution.  Attempts  are 
frequently  made  on  the  lives  and  properly 
of  individuals ; undertakings  are  formed 
for  private  purposes;  enterprises  ar e com- 
menced for  some  great  national  object. 

Nothing can  he  effected  without  making 
the  attempt;  attempts  arc  therefore  often 
idle  and  unsuccessful,  when  they  are 
made  by  persons  of  little  discretion,  who 
are  eager  to  do  somelhing  without  know- 
ing how  to  direct  their  powers  : under- 
takings are  of  a more  serious  nature,  and 
involve  a man's  serious  interests ; if  be- 
gun without  adequate  means  of  bringing 
them  to  a conclusion,  they  too  frequently 
bring  ruiu  bv  their  failure  on  those  who 
are  concerned  iu  them  : enterprises  require 
personal  sacrifices  rather  than  those  of 
interest  ; he  who  does  not  combine  great 
resolution  and  perseverance  with  con- 
siderable bodily  powers,  will  be  ill-fitted 
to  take  part  iu  grand  enterprises. 

The  present  age  has  been  fruitful  iu  at- 
tempts to  bring  premature  genius  into 
notice  : literary  undertakings  have  of  late 
degenerated  too  much  into  mere  commer- 
cial speculations:  a state  of  war  gives 
birth  to  naval  and  military  enterprises  ; 
a stale  of  peace  is  most  favourable  to 
those  of  a scientific  nature. 

Whjf  will  thou  rash  In  errtaia  d«*th  anil  rage, 
la  rash  attempts  beyond  thy  tender  ngef  1)b\d:.x<  ■ 

When  I hear  a man  complain  of  hit  heing  unfor- 
tunate In  all  hi*  undertakings,  I shrewdly  suspect 
him  for  a very  weak  man  in  his  affair*.  Addison. 

There  would  be  few  enterprises  of  great  labour 
or  ha 2;ird  1//1  ’ft rta  ten,  if  we  had  ni  t (he  power  of 
mapnifkln-  (be  advantage*  which  we  persuade  our- 
•elves  to  expect  from  (hem.  Johnson. 

to  attend,  v.  To  accompany. 

TO  ATTEND  TO,  MIND,  REGARD, 
HEED,  NOTICE. 

ATTEN  D,  in  French  attendee,  Latin 
attendo,  compounded  of  at  or  ad  and 
tendo  to  stretch,  signifies  to  stretch  or 
bend  the  mind  to  a thing. 

MIND,  from  the  noun  mind,  signifies 
to  have  iu  the  mind. 

REGARD,  in  Freuch  rtgarder,  com- 
pounded of  re  mid  gardcr,  comes  from 
the  German  vahrcit  to  see  or  look  at, 
signifying  to  look  upon  again  or  with  at- 
tention. 


HEED,  in  German  h'uthen,  in  all  pro- 
bability conies  from  vito,  and  the  Latip 
video  to  see  or  pay  attention  to. 

NOTICE,  from  the  Lalin  notitia 
knowledge,  signifies  to  get  the  knowledge 
of  or  have  in  one’s  mind. 

The  idea  of  fixing  the  mind  on  an  ob- 
ject is  common  to  all  these  terms.  As 
this  is  the  characteristic  of  attention,  at- 
tend is  the  generic;  the  rest  are  specific 
terms.  We  attend  in  minding,  regarding, 
heeding,  and  noticing,  and  also  in  many 
cases  in  which  these  words  are  not  em- 
ployed. To  mind  is  to  attend  to  a thing, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten  ; to  regard 
is  to  look  on  a thing  as  of  importance; 
to  heed  is  to  attend  to  a thing  from  a prin- 
ciple of  caution  ; to  notice  is  to  thiuk  on 
that  which  strikes  the  senses. 

We  attend  to  a speaker  when  we  hear 
and  understand  his  words ; we  mind  what 
is  said  when  we  bear  it  in  mind  ; wc  re- 
gard what  is  said  by  dwelling  and  reflect- 
ing on  it ; heed  is  given  to  whatever 
awakens  a sense  of  danger;  notice  is 
taken  of  what  passes  outwardly.  Child- 
ren should  always  attend  when  spoken  to, 
and  mind  what  is  said  to  them ; they 
should  regard  the  counsels  of  their  pa- 
rents, so  as  to  make  them  the  rule  of 
their  conduct,  and  heed  their  warnings  so 
ns  to  avoid  the  evil;  they  should  notice 
what  passes  before  them  so  as  to  apply  it 
to  some  useful  purpose.  It  is  a part  of 
politeness  to  attend  to  every  minute  cir- 
cumstance which  affects  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  those  with  whom  we  as- 
sociate : men  who  are  actuated  by  any 
passion  seldom  pay  any  regard  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience ; nor  heed  the  un- 
favourable impressions  which  their  con- 
duct makes  on  others;  for  in  fact  they 
seldom  think  what  is  said  of  them  to  be 
worth  their  notice. 

Cnnveirition  will  mtaraUy  fnnilth  a,  with  hint, 
which  we  did  not  attend  to,  aod  amice  u*  enjoy  other 
men'*  pans  ami  reflexions  as  well  as  unr  own. 

Addisoh. 

Cease  to  request  me,  let  u*  mind  oor  way. 

Another  song  requires  another  day.  Drydkn. 

I The  voice  of  reason  Is  more  lo  be  regarded  than 
the  l»-nt  of  any  present  inclination.  Addison. 

Ah ! why  wan  ruin  co  attractive  m ule. 

Or,  why  fond  own  so  easily  betray M ? 

Why  herd  we  not,  while  mad  wc  haste  alonjr, 

The  gentle  voice  of  peace  or  pleasure's  song  ? 

Column* 

I believe  that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was  gleaned 
from  accidental  intelligence  and  various  convrf* 
sativui,  by  vigilance  that  permitted  nothing  to  pas* 
without  notice,  Johxsoj*. 
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TO  ATTEND,  WAIT  ON. 

ATTEND  (y.  To  attend  to)  is  here 
employed  in  the  improper  sense  lor  the 
devotion  of  the  person  to  an  object.  To 
WAIT  on  is  the  same  as  to  wait  for  or 
expect  the  wishes  of  another. 

Attendance  is  un  act  of  obligation ; 
trailing,' on,  that  of  choice.  A physician 
attends  his  patient;  a member  attends  in 
parliament : one  gentleman  waits  on  an- 
other. We  attend  a person  at  the  time 
ami  place  appointed ; we  wait  on  those 
with  whom  we  wish  to  speak.  Those 
who  dance  attendance  on  the  great  must 
expect  every  moriitication  ; it  is  wiser 
therefore  only  to  wait  on  those  hy  whom 
we  can  be  received  upon  terms  of 
equality. 

Attend  and  wait  on  are  likewise  used 
for  being  about  the  person  of  any  one  : to 
attend  is  to  bear  company  or  be  in  readi- 
ness to  serve ; to  wait  on  is  actually  to 
perform  some  service.  A nurse  attends 
a patieut  in  order  to  afford  him  assist- 
ance as  occasion  requires ; the  servant 
waits  on  him  to  perform  the  menial  du- 
ties. Attendants  about  the  great  are  al- 
ways near  the  person  ; but  men  and  wo- 
men in  waiting  are  always  at  call.  Peo- 
ple of  rank  and  fashion  have  a crowd  of 
attendants ; those  of  the  middle  classes 
have  only  those  who  wait  on  them. 

At  teaffTh  her  lord  defend*  upon  the  plain 
la  pomp,  a/tendril  with  a iium’roa*  (rain*  Dry  ofn. 

One  of  Pope’ii  constant  demand*  wii  of  In 

the  nl’lit ; and  to  the  woman  that  trailed  on  him  In 
hN  chamber  lie  was  wry  burdensome ; but  lie  wan 
careful  to  recompense  her  want  of  sleep.  Johnson. 

TO  ATTEND,  HEARKEN,  LISTEN. 

ATTEND,  r.  To  attend  to. 

HEAP  KEN,  in  German  horchcn,  is  an 
intensive  of  hdren  to  hear. 

LISTEN  probably  comes  from  the 
German  lusten  to  lust  alter,  because  list- 
ening springs  from  ail  eager  desire  to 
hear. 

Attend  is  a mental  action ; hearken 
boil)  corporeal  and  mental ; listen  simply 
corporeal.  To  attend  is  to  have  the  mind 
engaged  on  wliut  we  hear;  to  hearken 
and  listen  are  to  strive  to  hear,  l’eople 
attend  when  they  are  addressed ; they 
hearken  to  what  is  said  by  others;  they 
listen  to  what  passes  between  others. 

It  is  always  proper  to  attend,  and 
mostly  of  importance  to  hearken,  but  fre- 
quently improper  to  listen.  '1  be  mind 
that  is  occupied  with  another  object  can- 
not attend : we  ara  not  disposed  to 
hearken  when  the  thing  docs  not  appear 


interesting : curiosity  often  impels  to 
listening  to  what  docs  not  concern  the 
listener. 

Listen  is  sometimes  used  figuratively 
for  hearing,  so  as  to  attend  : it  is  neces- 
sary at  all  times  to  listen  to  the  dictates 
of  reason.  It  is  of  great  importance  for 
n learner  to  attend  to  the  rules  that  are 
laid  down  : it  is  essential  for  young  people 
in  general  to  hearken  to  the  counsels  of 
their  elders  ; and  to  listen  to  the  admo- 
nitions of  conscience. 

Uu»hM  wind*  the  topmast  branches  scarcely  bend, 

A*  if  thy  tuneful  *ong  they  did  attend.  DftYDSB. 

What  a deluge  of  lout,  and  fraud  and  violence 
would  in  a little  time  oveiflnw  the  whole  nation,  if 
them  wise  advocate*  for  morality  (the  freethinker*) 
t»»re  universally  hearkened  to.  BKfUtKUfY. 

While  Chao*  hush'd  stand*  li*trning  to  the  noi«et 
And  wouder*  at  confusion  not  bit  own.  Drnni*. 

ATTENTION,  APPLICATION,  STUDT. 

Tnr.SE  terms  indicate  a direction  of  the 
thoughts  to  an  object,  but  differing  in  the 
degree  of  steadiness  and  force. 

ATTENTION  (r.  To  attend  to)  marks 
the  simple  bending  of  the  mind. 

APPLICATION  ( v . To  address)  marks 
an  envelopment  or  engagement  of  the 
powers ; n bringing  them  into  a state  of 
close  contact. 

STUDY,  from  the  Latin  studeo  to  de- 
sire eagerly,  marks  a degree  of  applica- 
tion that  arises  from  a strong  desire  of 
attaining  the  object. 

Attention  is  the  first  requisite  for 
making  a progress  in  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge;  it  may  be  given  in  various 
degrees,  and  it  rewards  according  to  the 
proportion  in  which  it  is  given  ; a divided 
attention  is  however  more  hurtful  than 
otherwise;  it  retards  the  progress  of  the 
learner  w hile  it  injures  his  mind  by  impro- 
per exercise.  Application  is  requisite  for 
the  attaimnciitof  perfection  in  any  pursuit; 
it  cannot  be  partial  or  variable,  like  at- 
tention  ; it  must  be  the  constant  exercise 
of  power  or  the  regular  and  uniform  use 
of  means  for  the  attainment  of  an  end  : 
youth  is  the  period  tor  application,  when 
the  powers  of  body  and  mind  nfe  in  full 
vigour  ; no  degree  of  it  in  after  life  will 
supply  its  deficiency  in  younger  years. 
Study  is  that  species  of  application  which 
is  most  purely  intellectual  in  its  nature; 
it  is  the  exercise  of  the  mind  for  itself 
and  in  itself,  its  native  effort  to  arrive  at 
maturity  ; it  embraces  both  attention  and 
application.  'Ihe  student  attends  to  all 
he  hears  and  secs  ; applies  what  ho  hns 
learut  to  the  acquirement  of  what  lie 


ATTRACT. 

wishes  to  learn,  and  digests  the  whole  by 
the  exercise  of  reflexion  : ns  nothing  is 
thoroughly  understood  or  properly  re- 
duced to  practice  without  study,  the  pro- 
fessional roan  roust  choose  this  road  in 
order  to  reach  the  summit  of  excellence. 

Tliwe  whom  sorrow  incapacitates  lo  enjoy  the 
pteaiur* » of  contemplation,  may  properly  apply  to 
such  diversion*,  provided  they  are  fuuocent,  as  lay 
strong  hold  on  the  attention.  Johnson. 

1 could  heartily  wish  there  was  the  same  applica- 
tion and  eodenvoun  tn  culllvatu  and  improve  our 
church  music  as  have  been  lately  bestowed  upon  that 
of  the  stage.  Apoivoh* 

Other  thing*  may  be  seized  with  might,  or  pur- 
chav*il  with  money,  but  knowledge  is  to  be  gained 
only  with  stuffy.  Johnson. 

attention,  v.  Heed. 

ATTENTIVE,  CAREFUL. 
ATTENTIVE  marks  a readiness  to  at- 
tend ( v . To  attend  to). 

CAREFUL  signifies  full  of  cure  (e. 
Care,  solicitude). 

These  epithets  denote  a fixedness  of 
mind  : we  are  attentive  in  order  to  under- 
stand and  improve:  we  are  careful  to 

avoid  mistakes.  An  attentive  scholar 

profits  by  what  is  told  loot  in  learning  his 
task  : a careful  scholar  performs  his  exer- 
cises correctly. 

Attention  respects  matters  of  judg- 
ment ; care  relates  to  mechanical  action  : 
we  listen  attentively;  we  read  or  write 
carefully.  A servant  must  be  attentive 
to  the  orders  that  are  given  him,  and 
careful  not  to  injure  his  master’s  pro- 
perty. A translator  must  be  attentive ; 
a transcriber  careful.  A tradesman 
ought  to  be  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  his 
customers,  and  cartful  in  keeping  his  ac- 
counts.. 

The  use  of  the  passions  is  to  Mir  np  the  soul,  to 
awaken  the  ttuderstaedhiff,  and  to  make  the  whole 
mao  more  vigorous  and  attentive  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  designs.  Addison. 

We  should  He  a«  careful  of  our  words  as  our  ac- 
flora,  and  a?  fbr  from  sprakln?  as  doing  ill.  Stkkle* 

attire,  v.  Apparel. 
attitude,  v.  Action,  gesture. 
to  attract,  allure,  invite, 

ENGAGE. 

ATTRACT,  in  Latin  altractum,  par- 
ticiple of  attrnho,  compounded  of  at  or 
ad  and  traho,  signifies  to  draw  towards. 

ALLURE,  v.  To  allure. 

INVITE,  in  French  inviler , Latin  in- 
vito, compounded  of  in  privative  and  vita 
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to  avoid,  signifies  the  contrary  of  avoid- 
ing, that  is,  to  seek  or  ask. 

ENGAGE,  compounded  of  rn  or  in 
and  the  French  gage  a pledge,  signifies  to 
bind  as  by  a pledge. 

That  is  attractive  which  drafvs  the 
thoughts  towards  itself ; that  is  alluring 
which  awakens  desire;  that  is  inviting 
which  offers  persuasion  ; that  is  engaging 
which  takes  possession  of  the  mind.  The 
attention  is  attracted;  the  senses  arc  al- 
lured; the  understanding  is  invited ; the 
whole  mind  is  engaged.  A particular 
sound  attracts  the  ear;  the  prospect  of 
gratification  allures;  we  are  invited  by 
the  advantages  which  offer ; we  are 
gaged  by  those  which  already  accrue. 

The  person  of  a female  is  attractive  ; 
female  beauty  involuntarily  draws  all  eyes 
towards  itself;  it  awakens  admiration: 
the  pleasures  of  society  are  alluring; 
they  create  in  the  receiver  an  eager  de- 
sire for  still  farther  enjoyment;  but  when 
too  eagerly  pursued  they  vanish  in  the 
pursuit,  and  leave  the  mind  a prey  to 
listless  uneasiness:  fine  weather  is  invit- 
ing ; it  seems  to  persuade  the  reluctant 
to  partake  of  its  refreshments  : the  man- 
ners of  a person  are  engaging ; I hey  not 
only  occupy  the  attention,  but  they  lay 
hold  of  the  affections. 

At  tbit  time  of  universal  ntigratipn,  when  almost 
every  one  considerable  enough  to  attract  regard  has 
retired  into  the  country,  I have  often  been  tempted 
to  Inquire  what  happiness  is  to  be  gained  by  this 
stated  recession.  Johnson^ 

Seneca  h.iv  attempted  not  only  to  pacify  us  In  mis- 
fortune, but  almost  to  allure  u«to  It  by  representing 
it  a*  necessary  to  tbe  pleasures  of  the  mind.  Ha 
invite * his  pupil  to  calamity  rs  tbe  Syrens  allured 
the  passengers  to  their  coasts,  by  promising  that  bo 
shall  return  with  increase  of  knowledge.  Johnson. 

The  prevent,  whatever  it  be,  seldom  engage*  our 
attention  so  much  at  what  is  to  come.  Blair. 

ATTRACTIONS,  ALLUREMENTS, 
CHARMS. 

ATTRACTION  (v.  To  attract)  signi- 
fies the  thing  that  attracts. 

ALLUREMENT  (v.  To  allure)  digni- 
fies the  thing  that  allures. 

CHARM,  from  the  Latin  carmen  a 
verse,  signifies  whatever  acts  by  an  irre- 
sistible influence,  like  poetry. 

* Besides  the  synonymous  idea  which 
distinguishes  these  words,  they  are  re- 
markable for  the  common  property  of 
being  used  only  in  the  plural  when  de- 
noting the  thing  that  attracts,  allures, 
and  charms,  as  applied  to  female  endow- 


* Vide  Abbd  Gtraid  and  Roubaud:  M Altralti,  appw,  charmcO  • 
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ments,  or  the  influence  of  person  on  the 
heart : it  seems  that  in  attractions  there 
is  somethin;;  natural ; in  allurements 
something  artificial : in  charms  something 
moral  and  intellectual. 

Attractions  lead  or  draw ; allurements 
win  or  entice ; charms  seduce  or  capti- 
vate. The  human  heart  is  always  ex- 
posed to  the  power  of  female  attractions; 
it  is  guarded  with  difficulty  against  the 
allurements  of  a coquette  ; it  is  incapable 
of  resisting  the  united  charms  of  body 
and  mind. 

Females  are  indebted  for  their  attrac- 
tions and  charms  to  a happy  conformalion 
of  features  and  ffgurc;  but  they  some- 
times borrow  their  allurements  from  their 
toilet.  Attractions  consist  of  those  ordi- 
nnry  graces  which  uature  bestows  on  wo- 
men with  more  or  less  liberality ; they 
are  the  common  property  of  the  sex  : 
allurements,  of  those  cultivated  graces 
formed  by  the  aid  of  a faithful  looking- 
glass  and  the  skilful  hand  of  one  anxious 
to  please:  charms,  of  those  singular  graces 
of  nature  which  are  granted  as  a rare  and 
precious  gift ; they  are  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  individual  possessor. 

Defects  unexpectedly  discovered  tend 
to  the  diminution  of  attractions ; allure- 
ments vanish  when  their  nrtifice  is  disco- 
vered ; charms  lose  their  effect  when  time 
or  habit  have  rendered  them  too  familiar, 
so  transitory  is  the  influence  of  mere 
person.  Attractions  assail  the  heart  and 
awaken  the  tender  passion  ; allurements 
Serve  to  complete  the  conquest,  which  wiH 
however  be  but  of  short  duration  if  there 
be  not  more  solid  though  less  brilliant 
charms  to  substitute  affection  in  the  place 
of  passion. 

When  applied,  as  these  terms  may  be, 
to  other  objects  beside  the  personal  en- 
dowments of  the  female  sex,  attractions 
and  charms  express  whatever  is  very  ami- 
able in  themselves;  allurements  on  the 
contrary  whatever  is  hateful  and  congenial 
to  the  baser  propensities  of  human  na- 
ture. A courtesun  who  was  never  pos- 
sessed of  charms,  and  has  lost  all  personal 
attractions,  may  by  the  ullurcments  of 
dress  and  manners,  aided  hy  a thousand 
meretricious  nrts,  still  retain  the  wretched 
power  of  doing  incalculable  mischief. 

An  attraction  springs  from  something 
remarkable  and  striking ; it  lies  in  the  ex- 
terior aspect,  and  awakens  an  interest 
towards  itself:  a charm  acts  by  a secret, 
all-powerful,  and  irresistible  impulse  on 
the  soul ; it  springs  from  an  accordance 
of  tho  object  with  the  nfl'ections  of  the 


heart ; it  takes  hold  of  the  imagination, 
and  awakens  an  enthusiasm  peculiar  to 
itself : an  allurement  acts  on  the  senses ; 
it  flatters  the  passions;  it  enslaves  the 
imagination.  A musical  society  has  at- 
tractions for  one  who  is  musically  inclined; 
for  music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  trou- 
bled soul : fashionable  society  has  too 
many  allurements  for  youth,  which  are 
not  easily  withstood. 

The  music,  the  . eloquence  of  the 
preacher,  or  the  crowds  of  bearers,  are 
attractions  for  the  occasional  attendants 
at  a place  of  worship : the  society  of  cul- 
tivated persons,  whose  character  and 
manners  have  been  attempered  by  the 
benign  influence  of  Christianity,  possess 
peculiar  charms  for  those  who  have  a con- 
geniality of  disposition ; the  present  lax 
and  undisciplined  age  is  however  but  ill- 
fitted  for  the  formation  of  such  society, 
or  the  susceptibility  of  such  charms: 
people  are  now  more  prone  to  yield  to  the 
ullurcments  of  pleasure  mid  licentious 
gratification  in  their  social  intercourse. 
A military  life  has  powerful  attractions 
for  adventurous  minds;  glory  has  irre- 
sistible charms  for  the  ambitious  : the  al- 
lurements of  wealth  predominate  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  hulk  of  mankind. 

This  cestui  was  a fine  partwolnurrri  girdle,  which, 
at  Homer  MU  u»,  bail  all  the  attractions  of  the  *rx 
wrought  into  It.  AoDttow. 

How  justly  do  I fall  a sacrifice  to  sloth  and  luxury 
In  tlie  place  where  1 first  yielded  to  those  allure- 
ments which  seduced  mo  to  deviate  from  temper- 
ance ind  innocence.  Jonssov. 

Juro  made  a visit  to  Venus,  the  deity  who  presides 
over  love,  and  begged  of  her  as  a particular  favour, 
that  she  would  lend  for  a while  tl»o*e  charms  with 
which  she  subdued  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men. 

Adoisox. 

to  attribute,  v.  To  ascribe. 
attribute,  v.  Quality. 

AVAIL,  USE,  SERVICE. 

AVAIL,  compounded  of  a or  ad,  and 
the  French  raloir,  Latin  valeo,  to  be 
strong,  that  is,  to  be  strong  for  a purpose. 

USE,  in  Latin  usus,  participle  of  utor 
to  use,  signifies  the  capacity  to  he  used. 

SERV  ICE,  in  French  service,  Latin 
sercUum,  from  servio,  signifies  the  pro- 
perty or  act  of  serving. 

These  terms  are,  properly  speaking, 
epithets  applied  to  things  to  characterise 
their  fitness  for  being  employed  to  advan- 
tage. Words  are  of  no  avail  when  they 
do  not  influence  the  person  addressed ; 
endeavours  ure  of  no  use  w hich  do  not 
effect  the  thing  proposed  ; people  are  of 
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no  service  who  do  not  contribute  their 
portion  of  assistance.  When  entreaties 
are  found  to  be  of  no  avail,  females  some- 
times try  the  force  of  tears : prudence  for- 
bids us  to  destroy  any  thing  that  can  be 
turned  to  a use. : economy  enjoins  that 
we  should  not  throw  aside  a thing  so  long 
as  it  is  fit  for  service. 

The  intercession  of  a friend  may  be 
available  to  avert  the  resentment  of  one 
who  is  offended  : useful  lessons  of  expe- 
rience may  be  drawn  from  all  the  events 
of  life : whatever  is  of  the  best  quality 
will  be  found  most  serviceable. 

What  dot**  it  arail^  though  Seneca  had  taught  as 
food  morality  as  Christ  himself  from  the  mount  ? 

Cumberland. 

A man  with  great  talents,  but  sold  of  discretion, 
is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable,  strong  and  blind, 
endued  with  an  IrrrsMihk*  force,  which  for  want  of 
tl*ht  is  of  no  use  to  him.  Addison. 

The  Greeks  in  the  heroic  age  seem  to  bate  been 
uaacqaainfril  with  the  use  of  Iron,  the  most  terrier- 
able  of  all  the  metafs.  Robxrtson* 

to  avail,  v.  To  signify. 

AVARICIOUS,  MISERLY,  PARSIMO- 
NIOUS, NIGGARDLY. 

AVARICIOUS,  from  the  Latin  aveo  to 
desire,  signifies  in  general  longing  for,  but 
by  distinction  longing  for  money. 

MISERLY  signifies  like  a miser  or 
miserable  man,  for  none  are  so  miserable 
as  the  lovers  of  money. 

PARSIMONIOUS,  from  the  Latin 
parco  to  spare  or  save,  signifies  literally 
saving. 

NIGGARDLY  is  a frequentative  of 
nigh  or  close,  signifies  very  nigh. 

The  avaricious  man  and  the  miser  are 
one  and  the  same  character,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  the  miser  carries  his  passion 
for  money  to  a still  greater  excess.  An 
avaricious  man  shows  his  lore  of  money 
in  liis  ordinary  dealings;  but  the  miser 
lives  upon  it,  and  suffers  every  depriva- 
tion rather  than  part  with  it.  An  ava- 
ricious inan  may  sometimes  he  indulgent 
to  himself,  nod  generous  to  others;  the 
miser  is  dead  to  every  thing  but  the  trea- 
sure which  he  has  amassed. 

Parsimonious  and  niggardly  are  the 
subordinate  characteristics  of  avarice. 
The  avaricious  man  indulges  his  passion 
for  money  by  parsimony,  that  is,  by  saving 
out  of  himself,  or  by  niggardly  ways  in 
his  dealings  with  others.  He  who  spends 
a fartlung  on  himself,  where  others  with 
the  same  means  spend  a shilling,  does  it 
from  pa/simony ; he  who  looks  to  every 
farthing  in  the  bargains  he  makes,  gets 


the  name  of  a niggard.  Avarice  sometimes 
clokes  itself  under  the  name  of  prudence: 
it  is,  as  Goldsmith  says,  often  the  only 
virtue  which  is  lelt  a man  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  The  miser  is  his  own 
greatest  enemy,  and  no  man's  friend  ; his 
ill-gotten  wealth  is  generally  a curse  to 
him  by  whom  it  is  inherited.  A man  is 
sometimes  rendered  parsimonious  hv  cir- 
cumstances ; he  who  first  snves  from  ne- 
cessity but  too  often  ends  with  saving 
from  inclination.  The  niggard  is  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt,  and  sometimes  hatred; 
every  one  fears  to  lose  by  a man  who 
strives  to  gain  from  all. 

Though  the  apprehensions  of  Che  sgctl  may  justify 
a cautiuu*  frugality,  they  can  by  do  meaus  excuse  a 
sordid  avarice.  Blair. 

As  some  lone  miter  * Idling  his  store. 

Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recount*  It  o’er; 

Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  rapture*  fill. 

Yet  still  be  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still ; 

Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rhe. 

Pleas’d  with  each  1*1  Im  that  Heav’n  to  man  supplies. 
Yet  oft  » sigh  prevails  and  sorrows  fall. 

To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small. 

Gw-osimv. 

Armstrong  died  In  September  177®,  and  to  l be 
surprise  of  hi*  friends  left  a considerable  sum  of 
mooej.  saved  by  great  parsimony  out  of  a very  mo- 
derate income.  Johnson. 

I have  heard  Dodsley,  by  whom  Ak*nside’s  “ Plea- 
sures of  the  Imagination  n w?s  puhiUhed,  relate, 
that  when  the  copy  was  offered  him,  he  carried  the 
*01  k to  Pope,  who,  having  looked  Into  It,  advised 
him  not  to  make  a niggardly  offer,  for  this  was  no 
every  day  writer.  Johnson. 

avaricious,  v.  Covetous. 

AUDACITY,  EFFRONTERY,  HARDI- 
HOOD OR  HARDINESS,  BOLDNESS. 

AUDACITY,  from  audacious,  in 
French  audacicux,  Lntin  audax,  from  au- 
dio to  dare;  signifies  literally  the  quality 
of  daring. 

EFFRONTERY,  compounded  of  cf, 
cn,  or  in,  and  front , a face,  signifies  the 
standing  face  to  face. 

HARDIHOOD  or  HARDINESS, 
from  hardy  or  hard , signifies  a capacity  to 
endure  or  stand  the  brunt  of  difficulties, 
opposition,  or  shame. 

BOLDNESS,  from  bold,  in  Saxon  bald, 
is  in  all  probability  changed  from  bald, 
that  is,  uncovered,  open-fronted,  without 
disguise,  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
boldness. 

The  idea  of  disregarding  what  others 
regard  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
Audacity  expres.es  more  than  effrontery  : 
the  first  has  something  of  vahcinence  or 
defiance  in  it ; the  latter  that  of  cool  un- 
concern: hardihood  expresses  less  than 
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boldness  ; the  first  lias  more  of  determi- 
nation, and  the  second  more  of  spirit  and 
enterprise.  Audacity  and  effrontery  ore 
always  taken  in  a bad  sense  ; hardihood 
in  nu  indifferent,  if  not  a had  sense:  bold- 
ness in  a good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense. 

* Audacih/  marks  haughtiness  and  te- 
merity ; effrontery  the  want  of  all  mo- 
desty, a total  shamelessness;  hardihood 
indicates  a firm  resolution  to  meet  conse- 
quences ; boldness  a spirit  and  courage  to 
commence  action.  An  audacious  man 
speaks  with  a lofty  tone,  without  respect 
and  without  reflection;  his  haughty  de- 
meanour makes  him  forget  what  is  due  to 
his  superiors.  Effrontery  discovers  itself 
by  au  insolent  air  ; a total  unconcern  for 
the  opinions  of  those  present,  and  a dis- 
regard of  all  the  forms  of  civil  society.  A 
hardy  man  speaks  with  a resolute  tone, 
which  seems  to  brave  the  utmost  evil  that 
can  result  from  what  he  says.  A bold  man 
speaks  without  reserve,  undaunted  by  the 
quality,  rank,  or  haughtiness  of  those 
whom  he  addresses. 

it  requires  audacity  to  assert  false 
claims,  nr  vindicate  a lawless  conduct  in 
the  presence  of  accusers  and  judges;  it 
requires  effrontery  to  ask  a favour  of  the 
man  whom  one  has  basely  injured,  or  to 
assume  a placid  unconcerned  air  in  the 
presence  ol  those  by  whom  one  has  been 
convicted  of  flagrant  atrocities ; it  requires 
hardihood  to  assert  as  a positive  fact  what 
is  dubious  or  suspected  to  be  false ; it  re- 
quires boldness  to  maintain  the  truth  in 
spite  of  every  danger  with  which  one  is 
threatened. 

Auducity  makes  a man  to  be  hated;  but 
it  is  not  always  such  a base  metal  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  as  it  ought  to  he  ; 
it  frequently  passes  current  for  boldness 
when  it  is  practised  with  success.  Ef- 
frontery makes  a man  despised;  it  is  of 
too  mean  and  vulgar  a stamp  to  meet 
with  general  sanction:  it  is  odious  to  all 
but  those  by  whom  it  is  practised,  as  it 
seems  to  run  counter  to  every  principle 
and  feeling  of  common  honesty.  Hardi- 
hood is  a die  on  which  a man  slakes  his 
character  for  veracity  ; it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  disputants,  and  frequently  brings 
a man  through  diflicullies  which,  with 
more  deliberation  and  caution,  might 
have  proved  his  ruin.  Baldness  makes  a 
man  universally  respected  though  not 
always  beloved  : a bold  man  is  a particu- 
lar favourite  with  the  fair  sex,  with  whom 
timidity  passes  for  folly,  and  boldness  of 
course  for  great  talent. 


Audacity  Is  the  characteristic  nf  rebels ; 
effrontery  that  of  villains ; hardihood  is 
serviceable  to  gentlemen  of  the  bar; 
boldness  is  indispensable  in  every  great 
undertaking. 

A*  knowled-e*  without  justice  ought  to  bo  celled 
conning  rather  thin  whilom,  mj  a mind  prepared  to 
meet  dancer,  if  eicited  by  ft*  own  raperve**  and  not 
the  public  jrood,  «!-«ertes  the  name  of  audacity  ra- 
ther than  of  foititudr.  Stbkui. 

I could  never  fortvar  to  wi*h  that  while  vice  it 
every  <1*y  multiplying  neiliicementf,  and  »Ulkin$ 
forth  with  more  hardoned  eff  rontery,  virtue  would 
not  withdraw  the  influence  ol  her  pretence. 

Jonrttox. 

I do  not  find  any  one  *o  hardy  at  prereot  a*  to 
deny  Ihiit  there  are  very  great  advantage*  in  tbp  ft*" 
joyment  of  a plentiful  fortune.  Bi  dokix. 

A bold  tongue  aud  a feeble  arm  are  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Drances  in  Virgil.  Aoduok. 

Hold  In  the  council  board, 

But  cautiou*  In  the  field,  be  vhunn’d  the  sword. 

• Dhtum. 

TO  AVENGE,  REVENGE,  VINDICATE. 

AVENGE,  REVENGE,  and  VIN- 
DICATE, nil  spring  from  the  same 
source,  namely,  the  Latin  vindico,  the 
Greek  trbiru a,  compounded  of  tv  in  and 
ton/  justice,  signifying  to  pronouuce  jus- 
tice or  put  justice  in  force. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is 
that  of  taking  up  some  one's  cause. 

To  avenge  is  to  punish  in  behalf  of 
another;  to  revenge  is  to  punish  for  ones 
self;  to  vindicate  is  to  defend  another. 

The  w rongs  of  a person  are  avenged  or 
revenged  ; Ins  rights  arc  vindicated. 

The  act  of  avenging,  though  attended 
with  the  infliction  of  pain,  is  oftentimes 
an  act  of  humanity,  and  always  an  aci  of 
justice;  none  are  the  sufferers  but  such 
as  merit  it  for  their  oppression  ; whilst 
those  are  benefitted  who  are  dependant 
for  support : this  is  the  act  of  God  him- 
self, who  always  avenges  the  oppressed 
who  look  up  to  him  for  support ; and  it 
ought  to  be  tbc  act  of  all  his  creatures, 
who  are  invested  with  the  power  of  pu" 
nishing  offenders  and  protecting  the  help- 
less. Revenge  is  the  basest  of  all  actions, 
and  the  spirit  of  revenge  the  most  diaine- 
trically  opposed  to  the  Christian  princi- 
ples of  forgiving  injuries,  and  returning 
good  for  evil ; it  is  gratified  only  w*(h  tj* 
Dieting  pain  without  any  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage. /’ indication  is  an  act  ol  genero- 
sity and  humanity;  it  is  the  production 
of  good  without  the  infliction  of  pnin  • 
the  claims  t-f  the  widow  aud  orphan  can 
fur  vindication  from  those  who  have  the 


• Vide  Glr.nl : “ lUrdiesw,  audjee,  effronterle.” 
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time,  talent,  or  ability,  to  take  ttieir 
cause  into  their  own  hands:  England 
can  boast  of  many  noble  vindicators  of 
the  fights  of  humanity,  not  excepting 
those  which  concern  the  brute  creation. 

Thirdly  fchall  come,  that  great  atrngi ng  day, 

When  T i o\ \ proud  glories  in  the  ilust  shall  lav. 

Popr. 

By  a continued  aeries  of  loose,  thongli  apparently 
trivial  £rn(ificatii>ns,  the  heart  Is  often  as  thoioughly 
corrupted,  a«  by  the  commission  of  any  one  tf  those 
enormous  dimes  which  spring  from  great  ambition, 
or  great  revenge.  Bum. 

Injured  or  oppress'd  by  the  world,  the  good  man 
looks  up  to  a judge  a bo  will  r indicate  his  cause. 

Bair. 

to  avkb,  v.  To  asseverate. 
avehse,  v.  Adverse. 

AVERSE,  UNWILLING,  BACKWARD, 
LOATH,  RELUCTANT. 

AVERSE,  in  Latin  avtrsus,  participle 
of  uverto,  compounded  of  verto  to  turn, 
and  a from,  signifies  the  state  of  having 
the  mind  turned  from  a thing. 

UNWILLING  liberally  signifies  not 
willing. 

BACKWARD  signifies  having  the  will 
in  a backward  direction. 

LOATH,  from  to  loath,  denotes  the 
quality  of  loathing. 

RELUCTAN1 , from  the  Latin  rc  and 
lucto  to  struggle,  signifies  struggling  with 
the  will  against  a thing. 

Arerse  is  positive,  it  marks  an  actual 
sentiment  ol  dislike;  unwilling  is  nega- 
tive, it  marks  the  absence  ot  the  will; 
backward  is  a sentiment  betwixt  the  two, 
it  marks  a leaning  of  the  will  against  a 
thing ; loath  and  reluctant  mark  strong 
feelings  of  aversion.  Aversion  is  an  ha- 
bitual sentiment ; unwillingness  and  back- 
wardness arc  mostly  occasional ; loot h and 
reluctant  always  occasional. 

Aversion  must  be  conquered ; unwil- 
lingness must  be  removed;  backwardness 
must  be  counteracted,  or  urged  forward; 
loathing  and  reluctance  must  lie  over- 
powered. One  wlio  is  averse  to  study 
will  never  have  recourse  to  books;  but  a 
child  may  be  unwilling  or  backward  to 
attend  to  bis  lessons  from  partial  motives, 
which  the  authority  of  the  parent  or  mas- 
ter may  correct ; lie  who  is  loath  to  re- 
ceive instruction  will  always  remain  igno- 
rant; he  who  is  reluctant  in  doing  his 
duty  will  always  do  it  as  a task. 

A miser  is  averse  to  nothing  so  much 
as  to  parting  with  his  money  : he  is  even 
unwilling  to  provide  himself  with  neces- 
saries, but  he  is  not  backward  in  disposing 


of  his  money  when  he  has  the  prospect  of 
getting  more ; friends  are  loath  to  part 
who  have  had  many  years’  enjoyment  in 
each  other’s  society  ; we  are  reluctant  in 
giving  unpleasant  advice.  Lazy  people 
arc  averse  to  labour  : those  w ho  are  not 
paid  are  unwilling  to  work;  and  those 
who  are  paid  less  than  others  are  back- 
ward In  giving  their  services  : every  one 
is  loath  to  give  ap  n favourite  pursuit, 
and  when  compelled  to  it  by  circum- 
stances they  do  it  with  reluctance. 

Of  all  the  nee  of  nnimala,  alone. 

The  lire*  have  common  cities  of  their  own  ; > 

But  (what'a  more  strange)  their  mode*!  appetite*, 
Arerse  from  Venus,  fly  the  nuptial  rite*.  Dry  de». 

I part  with  thee. 

As  wretches  that  are  doubtful  of  hereafter 

Part  with  their  live*,  unwilling,  loath,  and  fearful. 

Anil  trembling  at  futurity.  Rowe. 

All  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  subject  morn 
or  less  to  compunctions  of  conscience;  but  backward 
at  the  same  time  to  rrtlgu  the  gains  of  disbouest).  Or 
the  pteasuri**  of  vice.  Blair. 

E'en  thus  two  friends  condemn'd 
Embrace,  and  ki*»,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves. 
Loathe r a hundred  time*  to  part  than  die. 

firURAPEARt. 

From  bttter  habitations  spurn'd, 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove. 

Or  grieve  for  friendship  unu-turnM, 

Or  unregarded  love  ? Goldsmith. 

AVERSION,  ANTIPATHY,  DISLIKE, 
HATRED,  REPUGNANCE. 
AVERSION  denotes  the  quality  of 
being  averse  (r.  Arerse;. 

ANTIPATHY,  in  French  antipathic , 
Latin  antipathia,  Gieck  avrsw aBita,  com- 
pounded of  avn  against,  and  scaOtta  feel- 
iug,  signifies  a feeling  against. 

DISLIKE,  compounded  of  the  priva- 
tive dis  and  like,  signifies  not  to  like  or 
be  attached  to. 

HATRED,  in  German  hass,  is  sup- 
pdsed  by  Adelung  to  be  connected  with 
heiss  hot,  signifying  heat  cf  temper. 

REPUGNANCE,  in  French  repug- 
nance, Latin  repugnuntia  and  repugno, 
compounded  of  re  and  pugno,  signifies  the 
resistance  of  the  feelings  to  an  object. 

Aversion  is  in  its  most  general  sense 
the  generic  term  to  these  and  many  oilier 
similar  expressions,  in  which  case  it  is 
opposed  to  attachment : the  former  de- 
noting an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  an 
object ; the  latter  a knitting  or  binding  of 
the  mind  to  objects : it  has,  however, 
nioie  commonly  a partial  acceptation,  jn 
which  it  is  justly  comparable  with  the 
above  words.  Aversion  and  antipathy 
apply  more  properly  to  things  ; dislike 
and  hatred  to  persons;  repugnasicc  to 
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actioni,  that  is,  such  actions  as  one  is 

called  upon  to  perform. 

Aversion  and  antipathy  seem  to  be  less 
dependant  on  the  will,  and  to  have  their 
origin  in  the  temperament  or  natural 
taste,  particularly  the  latter,  which  springs 
frmn  causes  that  are  not  always  visible ; 
it  lies  in  the  physical  organization.  An- 
tipathy is  in  fact  a natural  aversiun  op- 
posed to  sympathy:  dislike  and  hatred 
arc  on  the  contrary  voluntary,  and  seem 
to  have  their  root  in  the  angry  passions 
of  the  heart ; the  former  is  less  deep- 
rooted  than  the  latter,  and  is  commonly 
awakened  by  slighter  causes : repugnance 
is  not  an  habitual  and  lasting  sentiment, 
like  the  rest ; it  is  a transitory  but  strong 
dislike  to  what  one  is  obliged  to  do. 

An  unfitness  in  the  temper  to  harmo- 
nize with  an  object  produces  aversion  : a 
contrariety  in  the  nature  of  particular 
persons  and  things  occasions  antipathies, 
although  some  pretend  that  there  are  no 
such  mysterious  incongruities  in  nature, 
and  that  all  antipathies  are  but  aversions 
early  engendered  by  the  influence  of  leur 
and  the  workings  of  imagination  ; but 
under  this  supposition  we  are  still  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  those  singular  effects 
of  fear  and  imagination  in  some  persons 
which  do  not  discover  themselves  in 
others  : a difference  in  the  character,  ha- 
bits, and  manners,  produces  dislike : in- 
juries, quarrels,  or  more  commonly  the 
influence  of  malignant  passions,  occasion 
hatred : a contrariety  to  one's  moral 
sense,  or  one’s  humours,  awakens  repug- 
nance. 

People  of  a quiet  temper  have  an  aver- 
sion to  disputing  or  argumentation  ; those 
of  a gloomy  temper  have  an  aversion  to 
society  ; antipathies  mostl  y discover  them- 
selves in  early  life,  and  as  soon  as  the 
object  comes  within  the  view  of  the  per- 
son affected  : men  of  different  sentiments 
in  religion  or  politics,  if  not  of  nmiable 
temper,  are  apt  to  contract  dislikes  to 
each  other  by  frequent  irritation  in  dis- 
course : when  men  of  malignant  tempers 
come  in  collision,  mithing  but  a deadly 
hatred  can  ensue  from  their  repented  and 
complicated  nggressions  towards  each 
other  : any  one  who  is  under  the  influence 
of  a misplaced  pride  is  apt  to  feel  a re- 
pugnance to  acknowledge  himself  in  an 
error. 

Aversions  produce  an  anxious  desire  for 
the  removal  of  the  object  disliked : anti- 
pathies produce  the  most  violent  physical 
revulsion  of  the  f rame,  and  vehement  re- 
coiling from  the  object ; persons  have  not 


unfrequently  been  known  to  faint  away  at 
the  sight  of  insects  for  whom  this  anti- 
pathy has  been  conceived : dislikes  too 
olten  betray  themselves  by  distant  and 
uucourteous  behaviour  : hatred  assumes 
every  form  which  is  black  and  horrid  : 
repugnance  does  not  make  its  appearance 
until  called  forth  by  the  necessity  of  the 
occasion. 

A tits  ions  will  never  be  so  strong  in 
a well  regulated  mind,  that  they  can- 
not he  overcome  when  their  enuse  iS 
removed,  or  they  are  found  to  he  ill- 
grounded  ; sometimes  they  lie  in  a vicious 
temperament  termed  by  nature  or  habit, 
in  which  case  they  will  not  easily  be  de- 
stroyed ; a slothful  nmn  will  find  a diffi- 
culty in  nvercoming  his  aversion  to  la- 
bour, or  an  idle  man  his  aversion  to  steady 
application.  Antipathies  may  be  indulged 
or  resisted  : people  of  irritable  tempera- 
ments, particularly  females,  are  liable  to 
them  in  the  most  violent  degree ; but 
those  who  are  fully  persuaded  of  their 
fallacy  may  do  much  by  the  force  of  con- 
viction to  diminish  their  violence.  Dis- 
likes arc  ofren  groundless,  or  have  their 
origin  in  trifles,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
caprice  or  humour  : people  of  sense  will 
be  ashamed  of  them,  and  the  true  Chris- 
tian will  stifle  them  in  their  birth,  lest 
they  grow  into  the  formidable  passion  of 
hatred , which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
peace;  which  is  a mental  poison  that  in- 
fuses its  venom  into  all  the  sinuosities  of 
the  heart,  and  pollutes  the  sources  of 
human  affection.  Repugnance  ought  al- 
ways to  he  resisted  whenever  it  prevents 
ns  from  doing  what  either  reason,  honour, 
or  duty  require. 

Aversions  aie  applicable  to  animals  as 
well  as  men : dogs  have  a particular 
aversion  to  beggars,  most  probably  from 
their  suspicious  appeal ance;  in  certain 
cases  likewise  we  may  speak  of  their  an- 
tipathies, as  in  the  instance  of  the  dog 
and  the  cat:  according  to  the  schoolmen 
there  existed  also  antipathies  between 
certain  plants  and  vegetables ; but  these 
are  not  borne  out  by  facts  sufficiently 
strong  to  warrant  a belief  of  their  exist- 
ence. Dislike  and  hutred  are  sometimes 
applied  to  things,  but  in  a sense  less  ex- 
ceptionable than  in  the  former  case  : dis- 
like docs  not  express  so  much  as  aversion, 
and  aversion  not  so  much  as  hatred : we 
ought  to  have  n hatred  for  vice  and  sin, 
an  aversion  to  gossipping  and  idle  talking, 
ami  a dislike  to  the  frivolities  of  fashion- 
able life.  - 

I cannot  forbear  mentioning  a tribe  of  egotists,  for 


AUGUtt. 

whom  I have  always  had  a mortal  ueertio* % ; t 
mean  the  author*  of  memoir*  who  are  never  men- 
tioned in  any  works  but  their  own.  Addison. 

Then-  ii  one  species  of  terror  which  (hose  who  are 
unwilling  to  suffer  the  reproach  of  cowardice  have 
wisely  U Unified  with  th«*  name  of  antipathy.  A man 
ha*  indeed  no  drrad  of  harm  from  an  insect  or  a worm, 
but  his  antipathy  turns  him  pale  whenever  they 
approach  him.  Johnson. 

Every  man  whom  business  or  curiosity  has  thrown 
at  large  into  the  world,  will  recollect  many  Instances 
of  foudnrsa  and  dislike,  which  hate  forced  themselves 
upou  him  without  the  laterveoUon  of  bis  judgment. 

Johnson. 

Ooe  punishment  that  attends  the  lying  and  deceit- 
ful person  is  the  hatred  of  all  those  whom  he  either 
ha*,  or  would  have  deceived.  I do  not  say  that  a 
Christian  can  lawfully  hate  any  ooe,  and  yet  I affirm 
that  some  may  very  worthily  deserve  to  be  hated. 

South. 

Ia  this  dilemma  Aristophanes  conquered  his  re- 
pugnance, and  determined  upon  presenting  hhnveif 
on  (be  stage  for  the  first  time  iu  his  life. 

Cumberland. 

augmentation,  v.  Increase. 

TO  AUGUR,  PRESAGE,  FOREBODE, 
BETOKEN,  PORTEND. 

AUGUR,  in  French  augurer,  Latin 
etugurium,  comes  from  arit  a bird,  ns  an 
augury  was  originally,  and  at  all  times, 
principally  drawn  from  the  song,  the 
flight,  or  other  actions  of  birds. 

PRESAGE,  in  French  prftagc,  from 
the  Latin  pnr  and  tagio  to  be  instinctively 
wise,  signifies  to  be  thus  wise  about  what 
is  to  come. 

FOREBODE  is  compounded  of  fore 
and  the  Saxon  bodian  to  declare,  signify- 
ing to  pronounce  on  futurity. 

BETOKEN  signifies  to  serve  as  a 
token. 

PORTEND,  in  Latin  portendo,  com- 
pounded of  por  for  pro  and  tendo,  signi- 
fies to  set  or  show  forth. 

Augur  signifies  either  to  serve  or  make 
use  of  ns  an  augury ; to  forebode,  and 
presage  is  to  form  a conclusion  in  one's 
own  mind : to  betoken  or  portend  is  to 
serve  as  a sign.  Persons  or  things  augur  ; 
persons  oniyforebode  or  presage ; things 
only  betoken  or  portend.  Auguring  is  a 
calculation  of  some  future  event,  in  which 
the  imagination  seems  to  tie  as  much 
concerned  as  the  understanding:  pretag • 
ing  is  rather  a conclusion  or  deduction 
of  what  may  be  from  what  is  ; it  lies  in 
the  understanding  more  than  in  the  ima- 
gination : foreboding  lies  altogether  in  the 
imagination.  Things  are  said  to  betoken, 
which  present  natural  signs ; those  are 
said  to  portend,  which  present  extraordi- 
nary or  supernatural  signs. 
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It  augurs  ill  for  the  prosperity  of  a 
country  or  a state  when  its  wealth  has 
increased  so  as  to  take  away  the  ordinary 
stimulus  to  industry,  and  to  introduce  an 
inordinate  love  of  pleasure.  We  pretage 
the  future  greatness  of  a man  from  the 
indications  which  he  gives  of  possessing 
an  elevated  character.  A distempered 
mind  is  apt  to  forebode  every  ill  from  the 
most  trivial  circumstnnces.  We  see  with 
leasure  those  actions  in  a child  which 
etoken  an  ingenuous  temper  : a mariner 
sees  with  pain  the  darkness  of  the  sky 
which  portends  a storm : the  moralist 
augurt  no  good  to  the  morals  of  a nation 
from  the  lax  discipline  which  prevails  iu 
the  education  of  youth ; he  pretaget  the 
loss  ofindepeudence  to  the  minds  of  men 
in  whom  proper  principles  of  subordina- 
tion have  not  been  early  engendered. 
Wen  sometimesyurfiode  the  misfortunes 
which  happen  to  them,  but  they  oftener 
forebode  evils  which  never  come. 

There  b nl*«y»  an  augury  to  be  taken  of  what  a 
peace  i*  llkrly  to  be,  from  the  preliminary  *tep*  that 
are  made  to  briog  it  about.  Bvhkk. 

An  opinion  bat  been  long  conceived,  that  quick- 
ness of  invention,  accutacy  of  judgment,  or  extent 
of  knowledge,  appearing  before  the  usual  time,  pee- 
rage a abort  life.  Johnson. 

What  conscience  forebodes,  revelation  vr rifle*, 
amurlng  u«  that  a day  U appointed  when  God  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  bis  work*.  Blair. 
SklllM  in  the  wing'd  inhabitant*  of  the  air. 

What  autpico*  their  note*  and  flight*  declare; 

O ! *ay — for  all  religious  rite*  portend 
A happy  voyage  and  a prosp'rou*  end.  Dhtdew. 
All  more  than  common  menaces  an  end; 

A blaae  betoken*  brevity  of  life. 

As  if  bright  embers  should  emit  a flame.  Young. 

august,  v.  Magisterial. 

AVIDITY,  GREEDINESS,  EAGER- 
NESS, 

Ahe  epithets  expressive  of  a strong  de- 
sire. 

AVIDITY,  in  Latin  aviditas,  from  aveo 
to  desire,  expresses  very  strong  desire. 

GREEDINESS,  from  the  German 
gierig,  and  lege/ircn  to  desire,  signifies 
the  same. 

EAGERNESS,  from  eager,  and  the 
Latin  acer  sharp,  signifies  acuteness  of 
feeliug. 

Avia'Uy  is  in  mental  desires  what 
greediness  is  in  animal  appetites  : eager- 
nets  is  nut  so  vehement,  hut  more  impa- 
tient than  avidity  nr  greediness.  Avidity 
and  greedinest  respect  simply  the  desire 
of  possessing ; eagerness  the  general  de- 
sire of  attaining  an  object.  An  opportu- 
nity is  seized  with  avidity : the  miser 
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grasp;  at  money  with  greediness,  or  t|ie 
glutton  devours  with  greediness : a per- 
son runs  with  eagerness  in  order  to  get 
to  the  place  of  destination : a soldier 
fights  with  eagerness  in  order  to  conquer: 
a lover  looks  with  eager  impatience  for  a 
letter  from  the  object  of  his  affection. 

Avidity  is  employed  in  an  adverbial 
form  to  qualify  an  action  ; we  seize  with 
avidity:  greediness  marks  the  abstract 
quality  or  habit  of  the  mind  ; greediness 
is  the  characteristic  of  low  and  brutal 
minds  : eagerness  denotes  the  transitory 
state  of  feeling ; a person  discovers  bis 
eagerness  in  his  looks. 

I barr  heartl  that  Addhura’*  aridity  did  not  tatUfy 
ilielf  with  «bf  air  of  renown,  but  that  with  pn-at  ea- 
ger net*  he  laid  hold  on  his  proportion  of  (he  profit*. 

Johnson. 

Bid  the  tea  listen,  when  the  grtedy  merchant 
To  gorge  its  ravenoua  jaws,  hurls  all  hi*  wealth. 

And  Ma»d«  hiuiM’lf  upon  the  splitting  deck 

For  the  la-t  plunge.  Lee. 

avocation,  v.  Business,  occupa- 
tion. 

TO  AVOID,  ESCHEW,  SHCN,  EI.UDE. 

AVOID,  in  French  eviter,  Latin  evito, 
compounded  of  e and  vito,  probably  from 
viduus  void,  signifies  to  make  one’s  self 
void  or  free  from  a thing. 

ESCHEW  and  SHUN  both  come  from 
the  German  schcuen,  Swedish,  sky,  &c. 
when  it  signifies  to  fly. 

ELUDE,  in  Trench  cinder,  Latin  cludo, 
compounded  of  e and  ludo,  signifies  to 
get  one’s  self  out  of  a thing  by  a trick. 

Avoid  is  both  generic  and  specific ; we 
avoid  in  eschewing  or  shunning,  or  we 
avoid  without  eschewing  or  shunning. 
Various  contrivances  are  requisite  for 
avoiding  ; eschewing  and  shunning  con- 
sist only  of  going  out  of  the  way,  of  not 
coming  in  cuntupt ; eluding,  as  its  deri- 
vation denotes,  has  more  of  artifice  in  it 
than  any  of  the  former.  We  avoid  a trou- 
blesome visitor  under  real  or  feigned  pre- 
tences of  ill-health,  prior  engagement,  and 
the  like ; we  eschew  evil  compauy  by  not 
going  into  any  but  what  we  know  to  be 
good;  we  shut:  the  sight  of  an  offensive 
object  by  turning  into  another  road;  wo 
elude  a punishment  by  getting  out  of  the 
way  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  in- 
flicting it. 

Prudence  enables  us  to  avoid  many  of 
the  evils  to  which  we  are  daily  exposed  : 
nothing  but  a fixed  principle  of  religion 
can  enable  a man  to  eschew  the  tempta- 
tious  to  evil  which  lie  in  his  path:  fear 
will  lend  us  to  shun  a madman,  whom  it 
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is  not  in  our  power  to  bind : a want  of  all 
principle  leads  a man  to  elude  his  credit- 
ors, whom  he  wishes  to  defraud. 

The  best  means  of  avoiding  quarrels  is 
to  avoid  giving  offence.  The  surest  pre- 
servative of  our  innocence  is  to  eschew 
evil  company,  and  the  surest  preservative 
of  our  health  is  to  shun  every  iutemperate 
practice.  Those  who  have  no  evil  design 
in  view  will  have  no  occasion  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  law. 

We  speak  of  uroiding  a danger,  and 
shunning  a danger  : but  to  avoid  it  is  in 
general  not  to  fall  into  it;  to  shun  it  is 
with  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  it. 

Having  thoroughly  considered  the  nature  of  thi* 
pa*>ion,  I have  made  It  my  Mudjr  how  to  avoid  the* 
envy  that  may  accrue  to  me  from  tbrve  my  •pecula- 
tion*. Steele. 

Thus  Brute  this  realm  Into  his  rule  subdued 
And  reigned  Ions  in  great  felicity. 

Lov’d  of  his  friends,  and  of  his  foes  etchrwed. 

S rotes  a. 

Of  many  thing*,  some  few  I shall  explain ; 

Teach  thee  to  thun  the  danpeis  of  the  main, 

And  how  at  length  the  promis’d  shore  to  grata. 

Dkydex. 

The  wary  Trojan,  bending  from  the  blow, 

Eludtt  the  death,  and  disappoints  his  foe.  Pope. 

to  avow,  v.  To  acknowledge. 

AUSPICIOUS,  PROPITIOUS. 

AUSPICIOUS,  from  auspice,  in  Latin 
auspicium  and  auspev,  compounded  of 
avis  and  spicio  to  behold,  signifies  favour- 
able according  to  the  inspection  of  birds. 

PROPITIOUS,  in  Latin  propitius, 
probably  from  prope  neur,  because  the 
heathens  always  solicited  their  deities  to 
be  near  or  present  to  give  their  aid  in  fa- 
vour of  their  designs ; hence  propitious  is 
figuratively  applied  in  the  sense  of  favour- 
able. 

Auspicious  is  said  only  of  things ; pro- 
pitious is  said  only  of  persons  or  things 
personified.  Those  things  are  auspicious 
which  are  casual,  or  only  indicative  of 
good  ; persons  arc  propitious  to  the  wishes 
of  another  who  listen  to  their  requests  and 
contribute  to  their  satisfaction.  A journey 
is  undertaken  utider  auspicious  circum- 
stances, where  every  thing  incidental,  as 
weulher,  society,  and  the  like,  bid  fair  to 
afford  pleasure  ; it  is  undertaken  under 
propitious  circumstances  when  every  thing 
favours  the  attainment  of  the  object 
for  which  it  was  begun.  Whoever  has 
any  request  to  make  ought  to  seize  the 
auspicious  moment  when  the  person  of 
whom  it  is  asked  is  iu  a pleasant  frame  of 
mind ; a poet  iu  his  invocation  requests 
the  muse  to  be  propitious  to  him,  or  the 
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lover  conjures  bis  beloved  to  be  propitious 
to  bis  vows. 

Still  follow  where  aurpiciout  fate*  Invite, 

Cares*  the  happy,  anil  tbe  wietched  blight* 

Sooner  shall  jarring  element*  unite. 

Than  truth  with  gain,  than  interest  with  right.  Lr.WH. 

M'ho  love*  a garden  love*  a greenhouse  too; 
Unconvciou*  of  a lev*  propit  tout  clime, 

There  bloom*  exotic  beauty.  Cowfkr. 

AUSTERE,  RIGID,  SEVERE,  RIGOR- 
OUS, STERN. 

AUSTERE,  in  Latin  austems  sour  or 
rough,  from  the  Greek  a mo  to  dry,  sig- 
nifies rough  or  harsh,  from  drought. 

RIGID  and  RIGOROUS,  from  rigeo , 
Greek  ptyew,  Hebrew  reg  to  be  stiff,  sig- 
nifies stiffness  or  unhemiingncss. 

SEVERE,  in  Latiu  sever u$,  comes  from 
tar  us  cruel. 

STERN  , in  Saxon  sternc, German  slrcng 
strong,  has  the  sense  of  strictness. 

Austere  applies  to  ourselves  as  well  as 
to  others  ; rigid  applies  to  ourselves  only ; 
severe, rigorous,  stern,  apply  to  others  only. 
We  are  austere  in  our  manner  of  living ; 
rigid  in  our  mode  of  thinking ; austere, 
severe,  rigorous,  and  stern,  in  our  mode  of 
dealing  wii?h  others.  Effeminacy  is  op- 
posed to  austerity,  pliability  to  rigidity. 

The  austere  man  mortifies  himself;  the 
rigid  man  binds  himself  to  a rule : the 
austerities  formerly  practised  among  the 
Homan  Catholics  were  in  many  instances 
the  consequence  of  rigid  piety  : the  man- 
tlets of  a man  are  austere  when  he  refuses 
to  take  purl  in  any  social  enjoyments ; his 
probity  is  rigid,  that  is,  inaccessible  to 
the  allurements  of  gain,  or  the  urgency 
of  necessity : an  austere  life  consists  not 
only  in  the  privation  of  every  pleasure, 
but  in  the  infliction  of  every  pain;  rigid 
justice  is  unbiassed,  no  less  by  the  fear  of 
loss  than  hy  the  desire  of  gam  : the  pre- 
sent age  affords  no  examples  of  uustcrity, 
but  too  many  of  its  opposite  extreme, 
effeminacy;  and  the  rigidity  of  former 
times,  in  modes  of  thinking,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a culpable  laxity. 

Austere,  when  taken  with  relation  to 
others,  is  said  of  the  behaviour;  severe 
of  the  conduct : a parent  is  austere  in  Ins 
looks,  his  manner,  and  his  words  to  his 
child;  he  is  severe  in  the  restraints  he  im- 
poses, aud  the  punishments  he  inflicts : 
an  austere  master  speaks  but  to  command, 
and  commands  so  ns  to  be  obeyed  ; a se- 
vere master  punishes  every  fault,  and 
punishes  in  un  undue  measure : an  austere 
temper  is  never  softened;  the  counte- 
nance of  such  an  one  never  relaxes  into  a 
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smile,  nor  is  he  pleased  to  witness  smiles  t 
a severe  temper  is  ready  to  catch  at  the 
imperfections  of  others,  and  to  wound  the 
offeuder  : a judge  should  be  a rigid  admi- 
nistrator of  justice  between  man  and  man, 
and  severe  in  the  punishment  of  offences 
as  occasion  requires ; bnt  never  austere 
towards  those  w ho  appear  before  him ; 
austerity  of  manner  would  ill  become  him 
who  sit,  as  a protector  of  either  the  inno- 
cent or  the  injured. 

Rigor  is  a species  of  great  severity, 
namely,  in  the  infliction  of  punishment ; 
towards  enormous  offenders,  or  on  parti- 
cular occasions  where  an  example  is  re- 
quisite, rigor  may  be  adopted,  but  other- 
wise it  marks  a cruel  temper.  A man  is 
austere  in  Ins  maimers,  severe  in  his  re- 
marks, and  rigorous  in  his  discipline. 

Austerity,  rigidity,  and  severity,  may 
be  habitual ; rigor  and  sternness  are  oc- 
casional. Sternness  is  a species  of  seve- 
rity, more  in  mumier  than  in  direct  action; 
a commander  may  issue  his  commands 
sternly,  or  a despot  may  issue  his  stern 
decrees. 

Auitertty  |«  (be  proper  antidote  to  indulgence; 
the  diira*-*  of  the  mind  a*  well  a*  body  are  cured  by 
contr  trie*.  Johnson* 

In  thing*  which  are  not  immediately  subject  to  re- 
ligious or  moral  consideration,  it  I*  dang  to  be 
too  loujr,  or  too  rigidly  in  the  right.  Johnson. 

If  you  are  hard  or  contracted  In  your  judgment*, 
aerrre  In  jour  censure*,  and  oppressive  In  jour  deal- 
ing*; then  conclude  with  certain!?  that  what  you 
had  te  lined  piety  wus  but  an  empty  name.  Blair* 

It  is  not  by  rigorous  discipline  and  wnrelatlng 
austerity  that  the  aged  can  maintain  an  a»cem!sut 
over  youthful  mind*.  Blaik. 

A man  terere  he  wa«,  and  <fern  to  view, 

1 knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew; 

Vet  he  was  kind,  or  if  serere  in  aught. 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault.  Goldsmith. 

It  I*  stern  criticism  to  tay,  that  Mr.  Pope’*  la  not 
a translation  of  Homer*  Ciksicbund. 

author,  r.  Writer. 
authoritative,  v.  Command- 
ing. 

authority,  v.  Influence. 
authority,  v.  Power , strength. 
to  authorize,  v.  To  commis- 
sion. 

TO  AWAIT,  WAIT  FOR,  LOOK.  FOR, 
EXPECT. 

AWAIT  and  WAIT, in  Gannon  uarten, 
comes  from  wahren  to  see  or  look  after. 

EXPECT,  in  Latin  cxpeclo  or  exspecto, 
compounded  of  ei  mid  speelo,  signifies  to 
look  out  after. 
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TO  AWAKEN. 


TO  AWAKEN.  • 


All  these  terms  have  a reference  to 
futurity,  and  our  actions  with  regard  to  it. 

Await,  wait  for,  and  look  for,  mark  a 
calculation  of  consequences  and  a pre- 
paration for  them;  and  expect  simply  a 
calculation : we  often  expect  without 
awaiting,  wailing,  or  looking  for,  but 
never  the  reverse. 

Await  is  said  of  serious  things ; unit 
and  took  for  ate  terms  in  familiar  use; 
expect  is  employed  either  seriously  or 
otherwise.  A person  exputt  to  die,  or 
awuits  the  hour  of  his  dissolution  ; he  ex- 
pects a letter,  waits  for  its  coming,  and 
looks  for  it  when  the  post  is  arrived. 

Await  indicates  the  disposition  of  the 
mind ; wait  for,  the  regulation  of  the  out- 
ward conduct  as  well  us  that  of  the  mind; 
look  for  is  a species  of  waiting  drawn 
from  the  physical  action  of  the  eye,  and 
may  be  figuratively  applied  to  the  mind’s 
eye,  in  which  latter  sense  it  is  the  same 
as  expect.  It  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our 
interest,  to  await  the  severest  trials  with- 
out a murmur:  prudence  requires  us  to 
wait  patiently  for  a suitable  opportunity, 
rather  than  be  premature  in  our  attempts 
to  obtain  nuy  object : when  children  are 
too  much  indulged  and  caressed,  they  are 
apt  to  look  for  a repetition  of  caresses  at 
inconvenient  seasons  : it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  or  expect  happiness  from  the  conjugal 
state,  which  is  not  founded  on  a cordial 
and  mutual  regard. 

Tim  siltl,  he  »l,  and  ripecutlon  held 

Hie  took*  fufttiease,  awaiting  who  appeared 

To  aecood,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 

The  perilous  attempt.  Micros. 

Not  Iom  resoty'd,  Anlenor’r  valiant  heir 

Confronts  Achillea,  and  etwaitt  the  war.  Pori, 

Wait  tilt  thjr  bring  shall  he  nnfolded.  Bute. 

If  jou  took  for  a friend.  In  whose  temper  there  Is 
not  to  bo  fount!  the  least  loequallf y,  jou  took  for  a 
pleasing  phantom.  Biaia- 

We  aie  not  to  expect,  from  oor  iutercnnrse  with 
other.,  all  Uiat  satislaction  which  we  fondly  wish. 

Btiia. 

TO  AWAKEN,  EXCITE,  PROVOKE, 
ROUSE,  STIR  UP. 

To  AWAKEN  is  to  make  awake  or 
alive. 

EXCITE,  in  Latin  excilo,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllables  ex  and  cito,  in 
Hebrew  sat  to  move,  signifies  to  move  out 
of  a state  of  rest. 

PROVOKE,  v.  To  aggravate. 

To  ROUSE  is  to  cause  to  rise. 

STIR,  iu  German  store,  to  move,  sig- 
nifies to  make  to  move  upwards. 

To  excite  and  provoke  convey  the  idea 
of  producing  something ; rouse  and  stir  up 


that  of  only  calling  into  action  that  which 
previously  exists ; to  awaken  is  used  in 
cither  sense. 

To  awaken  is  a gentler  action  than  to 
excite,  and  this  is  gentler  than  to  provoke. 
We  awaken  by  a simple  effort ; we  excite 
by  repeated  efforts  or  forcible  means;  we 
provoke  by  words,  looks,  or  notions.  The 
tender  feelings  are  awakened ; affections 
or  the  passions  in  general  are  excited ; 
the  angry  passions  are  commonly  pro- 
voked. Objects  of  distress  anaken  a 
sentiment  of  pity;  competition  among 
scholars  excites  a spirit  of  emulation ; 
taunting  words  provoke  anger. 

Awaken  is  applied  only  to  the  indivi- 
dual and  what  passes  within  him ; excite  is 
applicable  to  the  outward  circumstances 
of  one  or  many  ; provoke  is  applicable  to 
the  conduct  or  temper  of  one  or  many. 
The  attention  is  awakened  by  interesting 
sounds  that  strike  upon  the  car;  the 
conscience  is  awakened  by  the  voice  of  the 
preacher,  or  by  passing  events:  a com- 
motion, a tumult,  or  a rebellion,  is  excited 
among  the  people  by  the  active  efforts 
of  individuals ; laughter  or  contempt  is 
provoked  by  preposterous  conduct. 

To  awaken  is  in  tbe  moral,  as  in  the 
physical  sense,  to  call  into  conscious 
ness  from  a state  of  unconsciousness  ; to 
rouse  is  forcibly  to  bring  into  action  that 
which  is  in  a state  of  inaction  ; and  stir 
up  is  to  bring  into  a state  of  agitation  or 
commotion.  We  are  awakened  from  au 
ordinary  state  by  ordinary  means ; we  are 
roused  from  an  extraordinary  state  by  ex- 
traordinary means ; we  are  stirred  up 
from  an  ordinary  to  an  extraordinary  state. 
The  inind  of  a child  is  awakened  by  the 
action  oti  its  senses  as  soon  as  it  is 
born;  there  are  some  persons  who  are 
not  roused  from  the  stupor  in  which  they 
were,  by  any  thing  but  the  must  awful 
events  ; and  there  are  others  whose  pas- 
sions, particularly  of  anger,  are  stirred  up 
by  trifling  circumstances. 

The  conscience  is  sometimes  awakened 
for  n time,  but  tbe  sinner  is  not  routed  to 
a sense  of  his  danger,  or  to  any  exertions 
for  his  otvn  safety,  until  an  intemperate 
zeal  is  stirred  up  in  him  by  means  of  en- 
thusiastic preaching,  in  which  case  the 
vulgar  proverb  is  verified,  thnt  the  remedy 
is  ns  bad  as  the  disease.  Death  is  a scene 
calculated  to  awaken  some  feeling  in  the 
most  obdurate  breast : the  tears  and  sighs 
of  the  afflicted  excite  a sentiment  of  com- 
miseration; the  mostequitable  administra- 
tion of  justice  may  excite  murmurs  among 
tbe  discontented ; a harsh  and  unreason- 
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able  reproof  will  provoke  a reply : oppres- 
sion aud  tyranny  mostly  rouse  the  sufferers 
to  a sense  of  their  injuries  ; nothing  is  so 
calculated  to  stir  up  the  rebellious  spirits 
of  men  ns  the  harangues  of  political  de- 
magogues. 

The  soa)  has  its  coriositj  more  than  onlimrilj 
atrakrnrtt  when  It  turns  Its  thoughts  upon  the  con- 
duct of  soch  Trho  hare  behaved  themselves  with  an 
equal,  a resigned,  a cheerful,  a Reoen  ai,  or  heroic 
temper  in  the  extremity  of  death.  Strrle. 

In  our  Saviour  was  no  form  of  comeliness  that 
men  should  desire,  no  artifice  or  Hick  to  catch  ap- 
plause, or  to  cxcitt  surprise.  ( mania. t no. 

See,  mercy!  see  with  pure  and  loaded  hands 
Before  thj  shrine  my  country's  genius  stands. 

When  he  whom  e'en  our  joys  prnrokt,  • 

The  fiend  of  nature  join'd  bis  yoke, 

Aud  rush'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  isles  bis  prey; 

Thy  form  from  out  lb)  sweet  abode, 

OVrtook  him  ou  the  blasted  road.  Coluns. 

Co  study  virtue,  rugged  ancient  worth  ; 

House  up  that  flame  our  great  forefathers  felt. 

Shirley. 

The  turbulent  and  dangerous  are  for  embroiling 
councils,  stirring  up  seditions,  and  subverting  con- 
stitutions, oat  of  a mere  rmtleasness  of  temper. 

Stekuc. 

AWARE,  ON  ONE’S  GUARD,  AP- 
PRIZED, CONSCIOUS. 

AWARE,  compounded  of  a or  on  and 
scare,  signifies  to  be  on  (he  look  out,  from 
the  Saxon  waerd,  German,  See.  wiihren, 
Greek  opaat  to  see. 

GUARD,  in  French  garder,  is  connect- 
ed with  scard,  in  Saxon  waerd,  German, 
Stc.  gewdhrt,  participle  of  sedhren  to  see, 
as  above. 

APPRIZED,  in  French  appris,  from 
npprendre  to  apprehend,  learn,  or  under- 
stand. 

CONSCIOUS,  in  Latin  eonscius,  of  con 
and  scio  to  know,  signifies  knowing  with- 
in one’s  self. 

The  idea  of  having  the  expectation  or 
knowledge  of  a thing  is  common  to  all 
these  terms.  We  are  aware  of  a thing 
when  we  calculate  upon  it;  we  are  on  our 
guard  against  it  when  we  are  prepared  for 
it ; we  are  apprized  of  thut  of  which  wo 
have  had  an  intimation,  and  are  conscious 
of  that  in  which  we  have  ourselves  been 
concerned. 

To  be  aware,  and  on  one’s  guard,  re- 
spect the  future : to  be  apprized,  either 
the  past  or  present ; to  be  conscious,  only 
the  past.  Experience  enables  a man  to 
be  aware  of  consequences ; prudence  and 
caution  dictate  to  him  the  necessity  of 
being  on  bis  guard  against  evils.  Who- 
ever is  fully  aware  of  the  precarious  tenure 
by  which  he  bolds  all  bis  goods  in  this 
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world,  will  be  on  his  guard  to  prevent  any 
calamities,  as  far  os  depends  upon  tin* 
use  of  means  in  his  control. 

We  are  apprised  of  events,  or  wtiat 
passes  outwardly,  through  the  medium  of 
external  circumstances  ; we  are  conscious 
oidy  through  the  medium  of  ourselves,  of 
what  passes  within.  We  are  apprised  of 
what  has  happened  from  indications  that 
attract  our  notice;  we  are  conscious  of 
our  guilt  from  the  recollection  of  what  we 
have  done.  A commander  who  is  not 
aware  of  all  the  contingencies  that  influ- 
ence the  fate  of  a battle,  who  is  not  on  His 
guard  against  the  stratagems  of  the  ene- 
my, who  is  not  fully  apprised  of  their  in- 
tentions, and  conscious  of  his  own  strength 
to  frustrate  them,  has  no  grounds  to  ex- 
pect a victory  ; the  chances  of  defeat  are 
greatly  against  him. 

The  first  vtrps  in  the  breach  of  « mnoN  Integrity 
are  more  important  than  men  are  aware  of.  Stkkcs. 

What  ettabiiahmee!  of  rrllelon  more  friendly  to 
public  happiness  could  be deainsi  or  reamed  (thao  our 
own).  How  aealoua  ought  wo  to  be  fir  it.  preserva- 
tion : how  much  on  our  guard  against  every  danger 
which  threatens  to  trouble  it.  Beam. 

In  play  the  chance  of  Ion  and  (tain  ought  always 
to  be  er]oal,  at  lea.t  each  party  should  be  apprised 
of  tbv  force  employed  against  him.  Hunt. 

I know  nothin;  so  bard  for  a truer  mis  mind  to  pet 
over  nv  calumny  and  reproach,  aad  cannot  find  any 
method  of  quieting  tho  mini  under  them,  braider  this 
single  one,  of  our  being  r ometous  to  ourselves  that 
we  do  not  deserve  them.  Anoisos. 

AWE,  RRVKBENCB,  DREAD. 

AWE,  probably  from  the  German 
aebten,  conveys  tho  idea  of  regarding.  , 

REVERENCE,  in  French  reverence, 
Latin  reverentia,  comes  from  revercor  to 
fear  strongly. 

DREAD,  in  Saxon  dread,  comes  from 
the  Latin  territo  to  frighten,  and  Greek 
Tupaoaw  to  trouble. 

dice  and  reverence  both  denote  a strong 
sentiment  of  respect;  mingled  with  some 
emotions  of  fear;  but  the  former  marks 
the  much  stronger  sentiment  of  the  two  : 
dread  is  an  uniningled  sentiment  of  fear 
for  one’s  personal  security.  Awe  may  be 
awakened  by  the  help  of  the  senses  and 
understanding  ; reverence  by  that  of  tho 
understanding  only ; and  dread  principally 
by  that  of  the  imagination. 

Sublime,  sacred,  and  solemn  objects 
awaken  awe ; they  cause  the  beholder  to 
stop  and  consider  whether  he  is  worthy  to 
approach  them  any  nearer;  they  rivet  his 
mind  and  body  to  a spot,  and  make  bim 
cautious,  lest  by  his  presence  he  should 
contaminate  that  which  is  hallowed  : ex- 
alted aud  noble  objects  produce  reverence  ; 
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they  lead  to  every  outward  mark  of  obei- 
sance and  humiliation  which  it  is  possi- 
ble for  him  to  express  r terrific  objects 
excite  dread ; they  cause  a shuddering  of 
the  animal  frame,  and  a revulsion  of  the 
mind  which  is  attended  with  nothing  but 
pain. 

When  the  creature  places  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  Creator;  when  he 
contemplates  the  immeasurable  distance 
which  separates  himself,  a trail  and  finite 
mortal,  from  his  infinitely  perfect  Maker; 
he  approaches  with  awe  : even  the  sanc- 
tuary where  he  is  accustomed  thus  to 
bow  before  the  Almighty  acquires  the 
power  of  awakening  the  same  emotions 
in  his  mind.  Age,  wisdom,  and  virtue, 
when  combined  in  one  person,  are  never 
approached  witltout  reverence;  the  pos- 
sessor has  a dignity  in  himself  that  checks 
the  haughtiness  of  the  arrogant,  that 
silences  the  petulance  of  pride  and  self- 
conceit,  that  stills  the  noise  and  giddy 
mirth  of  the  young,  and  communicates 
to  nil  around  a sobriety  of  mien  and 
aspect.  A grievous  offender  is  seldom 
without  dread;  his  guilty  conscience  pic- 
tures every  thing  as  the  instrument  of 
vengeance,  and  every  person  as  denounc- 
ing his  merited  sentence. 

The  solemn  stillness  of  the  tomb  will 
inspire  awe,  even  in  the  breast  of  him  who 
has  no  dread  of  death.  Children  should 
be  early  taught  to  have  a certnin  degree 
of  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  a book,  in 
distinction  from  all  other  books. 

It  wen  mdiev#  to  mumvratu  sit  the  passu  £es,  both 
In  the  aacrrd  and  profane  writer*,  which  vatabtfsh  the 
ftrneral  Benttment  of  mankind  roarer  [line  the  Inse- 
parable onion  of  n aacred  and  reaiTentloi  awe  with 
our  ideas  of  the  Dlrioitjr.  Bctuti. 

If  the  voice  of  universal  nature,  the  experience  of 
ail  ages,  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  immediate  evi- 
dence of  my  senses,  cannot  norske  me  to  a depend- 
aace  tpon  my  God,  a reverence  for  bit  religion,  and 
an  bumble  opinion  of  myself,  what  a lost  c restore 
am  I.  Cuaoanuao. 

To  Pbcehas  neat  my  trembling  step*  he  led. 

Kali  of  ralittloua  doubts  and  aarful  dread.  Damns. 

AWKWARD,  CLUMSY. 

AWKWARD,  in  Saxon  enccrd,  com- 
pounded of  <r  or  ft  adversative  and  Kurd, 
from  the  Teutonic  nab  re  n to  see  or  look, 
that  is,  looking  the  opposite  way,  or  being 
in  an  opposite  direction,  as  toward  signi- 
fies looking  the  same  way,  or  being  in  the 
same  direction. 

CLUMSY,  from  the  same  source  as 
clump  and  lump,  in  German  lumpisch,  de- 
notes the  quality  of  heaviness  aud  unseem- 
liness. 


awkward. 

These  epithets  denote  what  is  contrary 
to  rule  and  order,  in  form  or  manner. 
Awkward  respects  outward  deportment ; 
clumsy  the  9hape  and  make  of  the  object : 
a person  has  an  awkward  gait,  is  clumsy 
in  his  whole  person. 

Awkwardness  is  the  consequence  of  bad 
education  ; clumsiness  is  mostly  a natural 
defect.  Young  recruits  are  awkward  in 
marching,  and  clumsy  in  their  manual 
labour. 

They  maybe  both  employed  figuratively 
in  the  same  sense,  and  sometimes  in  rela- 
tion to  the  same  objects:  when  speaking 
of  awkward  contrivances,  or  clumsy  con- 
trivances, the  tatter  expresses  the  idea 
more  strongly  than  the  former. 

Montaigne  b»d  rainy  awkward  ImKntore,  who, 
under  the  notion  of  writing  with  the  fire  and  fnedom 
of  this  lively  old  Gascon,  have  fxllen  Into  eonfnsed 
rhapsodies  and  uninteresting  egotisms.  WxnTon. 

All  the  operation!  of  the  Greeks  In  sallloit  were 
clumsy  and  onskllful.  RoniaTsou. 

AWKWARD,  CROSS,  UNTOWARD, 
CROOKED,  FROWARD,  PERVERSE. 

AWKWARD,  v.  Awkward. 

CROSS,  from  the  noun  cross,  implies 
the  qualitv  of  being  like  a cross. 

UNTOWARD  signifies  the  reverse  of 
toward  (v.  Awkward). 

CROOKED  signifies  the  quality  of  re- 
sembling a crook. 

FROWARD,  that  is,  from  ward,  sig- 
nifies running  a contrary  direction. 

PERVERSE,  Latin  perversus,  partici- 
ple of  perverto,  compounded  of  per  and 
verto,  signifies  turned  aside. 

Awkward,  cross,  untoward,  and  crooked, 
are  used  as  epithets  iu  relation  to  the 
events  of  life  or  the  disposition  of  the 
mind ; f toward  and  perverse  respect  only 
the  disposition  of  the  mind.  Awkward 
circumstances  are  apt  to  embarrass ; 
cross  circumstances  to  pain;  crooked 
and  untoward  circumstances  to  defeat. 
What  is  crooked  springs  from  a perverted 
judgment ; what  is  untoward  is  independ- 
ent of  human  control.  In  our  intercourse 
with  the  world  there  are  always  little  awk- 
ward incidents  arising,  which  a person's 
good  sense  and  good  nature  will  enable 
him  to  pass  over  without  disturbing  the 
harmony  of  society.  It  is  the  lot  of 
every  one  in  his  passage  through  life  to 
meet  with  cross  accideuts  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  ruflle  the  temper  ; but  he  proves 
himself  to  be  the  wisest  whose  serenity  is 
not  so  easily  disturbed.  A crooket f!  policy 
obstructs  the  prosperity  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  of  states.  Many  meu  are  destined 
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to  meet  with  severe  trials  in  the  frustration 
of  their  dearest  hopes,  by  numtierless  tin- 
toward  events  which  call  forth  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  patience;  in  this  case  the 
Christian  can  prove  to  himself  and  others 
the  infinite  value  of  his  faith  and  doc- 
trine. 

When  used  with  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  inind,  awkward  expresses  less 
than  /hniwd,  and  froaard  less  than  per- 
verse. Awkwardness  is  an  habitual  frailty 
ot  temper;  it  includes  certain  weaknesses 
and  particularities,  pertinaciously  ad- 
hered to : crossness  is  a partial  irritation 
resulting  from  the  state  of  the  humours, 
physical,  nnd  mental.  Froeeardncns  and 
perversity  lie  in  the  will : a fronurd  tem- 
per is  capricious  ; it  wills  or  wills  not  to 
please  itself  without  regard  to  others. 
Perversity  lies  deeper;  taking  root  in  the 
heart,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  malignity : 
a perverse  temper  is  really  wicked;  it 
likes  or  dislikes  by  the  rule  of  contradic- 
tion to  another's  will.  Untowardness  lies 
in  the  pri  nciples  ; it  runs  counter  to  the 
wishes  and  counsels  of  another. 

An  an  kword  temper  is  connected  with 
self-sufficiency ; it  shelters  itself  under 
the  sanction  of  what  is  apparently  rea- 
sonable; it  requires  management  and  in- 
dulgence in  dealing  with  it.  Crossness  and 
froanrdness  nre  peculiar  to  children ; in- 
discriminate indulgence  of  the  rising  will 
engenders  those  diseases  of  the  mind, 
which  if  fostered  too  long  in  the  breast 
become  incorrigible  by  any  thing  but  a 
powerful  sense  of  religion.  Perversity  is, 
however,  but  too  commonly  the  result  of 
a vicious  habit,  which  embitters  the  hap- 
piness of  all  w ho  have  the  misfortune  of 
coming  in  collision  with  it.  Untowardness 
is  also  another  fruit  of  these  evil  tempers. 
A froward  child  becomes  un  untoward 
youth,  who  turns  a deaf  ear  to  all  the 
admonitions  of  an  afflicted  parent. 

It  f*  »n  awkward  thine  for  a man  t«>  print  in  de* 
fntett  of  hit  own  work  >e%in«C  a chimera  : you  know 
■ot  a ho  or  what  yen  fljbt  a;ain«r.  Pons. 

Some  are  indeed  atopped  in  their  career  by  a 
•Ddden  ‘hock  of  calamity,  or  diverted  to  a different 
direction  by  the  crow  impulse  of  some  violent  pa*  loo. 

Jonrmm. 

C.hriet  had  to  deal  with  a moat  untoward  and 
rtubberu  generation.  Bias*. 

There  ar*  who  can,  by  potent  magic  •pella. 

Bend  to  their  crooked  purpose  nature's  lawa.  Mii.to.v. 

To  fret  and  repine  at  etrery  dhppointmrnt  of  onr 
wishes  is  to  discover  the  temper  of  J'roward  children. 

Blair. 

futrdfr'rrnce  of  interest,  or  perrertity  of  disposi- 
tion, may  occasionally  lead  individuals  to  oppose, 
even  to  bate,  tbu  upright  and  the  good.  Blair. 


awry,  v.  Beni. 

AXIOM,  MAXIM,  APHORISM, 

APOPHTHEGM,  SAVING,  ADAGE, 
PROVERB,  BYE-WORD,  SAW. 

AXIOM,  in  French  axiorne,  Latin 
axioma,  comes  from  the  Creek  ahiow  (o 
think  worthy,  signifying  the  thing  valued. 

MAXIM,  in  French  muxime,  in  Latiu 
vidimus  the  greatest,  signifies  that  which 
is  must  important. 

APHORISM,  from  the  Greek  apopus- 
yog  a short  sentence,  and  atpapiZui  to  dis- 
tinguish, signifies  tlmt  which  is  set  apart. 

APOFI1  lilEGM,  in  Greek  axoQQtypa 
Irom  axopOiyyopat  to  speak  pointedly, 
signifies  a (Minted  saying. 

SAYING  signifies  literally  what  is  said, 
that  is,  said  habitually. 

ADAGE,  in  Latin  adagium,  probably 
compounded  of  ad  audago,  signifies  that 
which  is  fit  to  he  acted  upon.  < 

PROVERB,  in  French  proverbe,  Latin 
proverbium,  compounded  of  pro  and  ver- 
bum  signifies  thntexpressiou  which  stands 
for  something  particular. 

BYE-WORD  signifies  a word  by  the 
bye,  or  by  the  way,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation. 

SAW  is  but  a variation  of  say,  put  for 
saying. 

A given  sentiment  conveyed  in  a spe- 
cific sentence,  nr  form  of  expression,  is 
the  common  idea  included  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  these  terms.  The  axiom  is  a 
truth  of  the  first  value;  a self-evident  pro- 
position which  is  the  basis  of  other  truths. 
A maxim  is  the  truth  of  the  first  moral 
importance  for  all  practical  purposes.  An 
aphorism  is  a truth  set  apart  for  its  point- 
edness and  excellence.  Apophthegm  is, 
in  respect  to  the  ancients,  what  saying  is 
iu  regard  to  the  modems:  it  is  a pointed 
sentiment  pronounced  by  an  individual, 
and  adopted  by  others.  Adage  and  pro- 
verb are  vulgar  sayings,  the  former  among 
the  ancients,  the  latter  among  the  mo- 
derns. l he  bye-word  is  a casual  saying, 
originating  in  some  local  circumstance. 
The  taw,  which  is  a barbarous  corruption 
of  saying,  is  the  saying  formerly  current 
among  the  ignorant. 

Axioms  arc  in  science  what  maxims  are 
in  morals ; self-evidence  is  an  essential 
characteristic  in  both;  the  axiom  presents 
itself  in  so  simple  and  undeniable  a form 
to  the  understanding  as  to  exclude  doubt, 
and  the  necessity  for  reasoning.  The 
maxim,  though  not  so  definite  in  its  ex- 
pression as  the  axiom , is  at  the  same  time 
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equally  parallel  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  the  former  are  the  fruit  of  knowledge 
of  such  general  application,  that  it  is  ac-  and  long  experience,  the  latter  of  vulgar 

‘ observations  ; the  adage  is  therefore  more 

refined  than  the  proverb.  Adversity  is 
our  best  teacher,  according  to  the  Greek 


knowledged  by  all  moral  agents  who  nre 
susceptible  of  moral  truth ; it  comes 
home  to  the  common  sense  of  all  man- 
kind.* “ Things  that  are  equal  to  one 
and  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each 
other,”  — “Two  bodies  cannot  occupy 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time,”  are 
axioms  in  mathematics  and  metaphysics. 
“ Virtue  is  the  true  source  of 


adage,  “ What  hurts  us  instructs  us.  — 
“ Old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught  with 
chaff”  is  a vulgar  proverb. 

Bye-words  rarely  contain  any  important 
sentiment;  they  mostly  consist  ot  faini- 


, ,nuc  .a  ...v-  ....  — hap-  liar  similes,  nick-names,  and  the  like,  as 

piness,”— “ The  happiness  of  man  is  the  the  Cambridge  bye-word  of  ‘Hobson’s 
end  of  civil  government,"  ar e axioms  in  choice,’  signifying  that  or  none : the  name 
ethics  and  politics.  “ To  err  is  human,  of  Nftzarene  was  a bye-word  among  the 
to  forgive  divine,’' — u When  our  vices  Jews,  for  a Christian.  A saw  is  vulgar  in 

leave  us,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  form,  and  vulgar  in  matter ; it  is  the  par- 
leave  them,”  are  among  the  number  of  tial  saying  of  particular  neighbourhoods, 
maxims.  Betwixt  agioms  and  maxims  there  originating  in  ignorance  and  superstition  : 
is  this  obvious  difference  to  be  observed  ; of  this  description  are  the  sayings  which 
that  the  former  are  unchangeable  both  attribute  particular  properties  to  animals 
in  matter  and  manner,  and  admit  of  little  or  to  plants,  termed  old  women's  sayings. 


or  no  increase  in  number ; but  the  latter 
vary  with  the  circumstances  of 


may 


vary 
i life, 


and  admit  of  considerable  ex- 


human 
tension. 

An  Aphorism  is  a speculative  principle, 
cither  in  science  or  morals,  which  is  pre- 
sented in  a few  words  to  the  understand- 


Tbow  Author.  Are  to  he  rr.d  «t  .chooK  »*'»<  *“P- 
ply  murt  axioms  of  prudence,  mow  principle,  of 
moral  truth.  Jounoos. 

It  war  my  pnuidf.tbcr'U  maxim,  that  a yitrnf 
man  seldom  makes  much  money,  uAo  is  out  pf  his 
lime  before  two  and  twenty.  Johmok. 

A.  tlriu  oi*-  aphorism,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ton  of 
God,  l»  virtually  and  eminent ly  the  shole  Gospel; 


in<r  ; it  is  the  substance  of  a doctrine,  and  M to  confm.  or  "den)  It  I.  virtually  to  emhrae! 
many  aphorisms  may  contain  the  abstract  j«t  the  whole  rouud  and  wrie.  of  Gwpei  tiuiii.. 
of  a science.  Of  this  description  are  the 

aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  those  of  it  l.rem..k»hle  that  ™ near  «* 

_*  » • should  be  known  of  what  Pope  bas  written,  and  so 

Xavater  m physiognomy.  little  of  what  he  ba»  aald.  One  apophthegm  only 

Sayings  and  apophthegms a\ncr  from  the  gtamJ*  upon  record.  When  an  objection  raised 
preceding,  ill  os  much  as  they  always  against  bis  inscription  for  Shakspeare  was  defended 
carry  the  mind  back  to  the  person  speak-  by  tbe  authority  of  Patrick,  he  replied,  that  be  Would 
in*  : there  is  always  one  who  says  when  publisher  of  a dictionary  tokoo*  the 

. ° ’ . * ».»  j |n;  of  a linslc  word,  but  not  of  two  word#  togethw- 

there  is  a baying  or  an  apophthegm,  and  ® * joh»*ow. 

both  acquire  a value  as  much  from  the  Th<j  ^ ^ ^ ^ of  and  eaedleo. 
person  who  utters  them,  as  from  the  thing  ^ m of  grrat  ,allle>  llkc  tbc  duM  of  tum,  ot  ,be 
that  is  uttered:  when  I^onidas  was  i,a.t  .park.  of  diamoudi.  Tiu.ot.ou. 

naked  why  brave  men  prefer  honour  to 
life,  his  answer  became  an  apophthegm; 
namely,  that  they  hold  life  by  fortune, 
and  honour  by  virtue:  of  this  description 
are  the  apophthegms  comprized  by  Plu- 
tarch, the  sayings  of  Franklin’s  Old 
Richard,  or  those  of  Ur.  Johnson  : they 
arc  happy  effusions  of  the  mind  which 

men  are  fond  of  treasuriug.  The  adage  _ ^ 

and  proverb  are  habitual,  as  well  a,  gene- 

ral  saymgs,  not  repeated  as  the  sayings  ot  a 1J(J4rlrI[1  jp  cut  an,t  ticy  rvrr,  daj  .he  ii»ta,  amt 
one,  hut  of  all ; not  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  the  person,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
tiling;  and  they  have  been  used  in  all 
ages  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
sense  of  mankind  on  ordinary  subjects. 

The  aduge  of  former  times  is  the  pro- 
verb of  the  present  times;  if  there  beany 
difference  between  them,  it  lies  in  this, 


!l  V%  Id  praise  and  commendation  of  men,  as  It  k 
In  getting*  aad  gains ; tbe  proverb  I*  true  tbal  light 
g«ln*  make  heavy  puree* ; for  light  gain*  come  thick, 
whereat  great  come  now  and  then.  Bacow. 

Quoth  Hudibra*,  tbou  offer**!  much. 

But  art  not  able  to  keep  toneb, 

Mira  de  lente,  as  *tti  1,  the  adage , 

Id  e«t.  to  make  a Irek  a cabbage.  BcTLBR. 

I knew  a pretty  young  girl  In  a country  tillage1, 
who,  overfund  of  her  own  praise,  became  a property 


though  tbe  young  woman  U really  haodsomr,  the  and 
tier  beauty  are  become  a Aye-«ct»rrf,and  »U  the  country 
round,  die  is  called  nothing  hut  Isaac'*  be*t  V irginia. 

Annum  not. 

If  we  meet  this  dreadful  and  portentous  energy 
with  poor  cominon*plie(*  proceeding*,  with  trivial 
maxims , paltry  old  sail'*,  with  doubt*,  fears,  and  sus- 
picion*; down  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  alh**,  anil 
nothing  short  of  omnipotence  cau  save  us,  Bu&K&> 


• Vide  Ron  band : “ Aalorac,  mailtne,  apophlbe;me,  apliorisme.’ 
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to  BABBLE,  CHATTER,  CHAT,  PRAT- 
TLE, PRATE. 

BABBLE,  in  French  bubiller,  probably 
receives  its  origin  from  the  tower  of  Babel, 
when  the  confusion  of  tongues  took  place, 
and  men  talked  unintelligibly  to  each 
other. 

CHATTER,  CHAT,  is  in  French  ca- 
quet,  low  German  tatern,  high  German 
schnattern,  Latin  blatero,  Hebrew  hata. 

PRATTLE,  PRATE,  in  low  German 
prnten,  is  probably  connected  with  the 
Greek  ppajw  to  speak. 

All  these  terms  mark  a superfluous  or 
improper  use  of  speech:  babble  and  chatter 
are  nnomatopeias  drawn  from  the  noise 
or  action  of  speaking;  babbling  denotes 
rapidity  of  speech,  which  renders  it  unin- 
telligible ; hence  the  term  is  applied  to 
all  who  make  use  of  many  words  to 
no  purpose:  chatter  is  an  imitation  of  the 
noise  of  speech  properly  applied  to  mag- 
pies, or  parrots,  and  figuratively  to  a cor- 
responding vicious  mode  of  speech  in 
human  beings.  The  vice  of  babbling  is 
most  commonly  attached  to  men,  that  of 
chattering  to  women : the  babbler  talks 
much  to  impress  others  with  his  self-im- 
portance; the  chatterer  is  actuated  by  self- 
conceit,  and  a desire  to  display  her  volu- 
bility ; the  former  cares  not  whether  he  is 
understood  ; the  latter  cares  not  if  she  be 
but  heard. 

Chatting  Is  harmless,  if  not  respectable : 
the  winter's  fire-side  invites  neighbours  to 
assemble  and  chat  away  many  an  honr 
which  might  otherwise  hang  heavy  on 
hand,  or  be  spent  less  inoffensively  : chat- 
ting is  the  practice  of  adults  ; prattling 
and  prating  that  of  children,  the  one  in- 
nocently, the  other  impertinently : the 
prattling  of  babes  has  an  interest  for 
every  feeling  mind,  hut  for  parents  it  is 
one  of  their  highest  enjoyments;  prating, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  consequence  of 
ignorance  and  childish  assumption:  a 
prattler  has  all  the  unaffected  gaiety  of  an 
nncontaminated  mind;  a prater  is  forward, 
obtrusive,  and  ridiculous. 

To  ttand  up  anil  babble  to  a crowd  io  an  a\e»hou«p, 
till  *i trace  i«  commanded  bj  the  stroke  of  a hammer, 
to  aa  low  ao  ambition  as  can  taint  the  human  mind. 

Hawkevworth. 

Some  birds  there  are  who, prone  to  noise, 

Are  Wt\1  to  silence  wisdom's  voice; 

And  skllP d to  chatter  out  the  hour. 

Rise  hjr  their  emptiness  to  power. 


Sometimes  I dresa,  with  women  sit. 

And  chat  awa y the  gloomy  fit.  Gref*. 

Now  blows  the  surly  north,  and  chills  throughout 
The  stifTuing  regions:  while  by  stronger  charms 
Than  Circe  e’er,  or  fell  Medea  brew’d, 

Each  brook  that  wont  to  prattle  to  its  hanks 
Lies  all  best  HIM.  Armstrong. 

My  prudent  counsels  prop  the  state. 

Magpies  were  never  known  t o prate.  Moork. 

BACK,  BACKWARD,  BEHIND. 

BACK  and  BACKWARD  are  used 
only  as  adverbs:  BEHIND  cither  as  an 
adverb  or  a preposition.  To  go  back  or 
backward,  to  go  behind  or  behind  the  wall. 

Back  denotes  the  situation  of  being, 
and  the  direction  of  going ; backward,  sim- 
ply the  manner  of  going : a person  stands 
buck,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  in  the  way; 
he  goes  backward,  when  he  does  not  wish 
to  lorn  his  back  to  an  object. 

Back  marks  simply  the  situation  of  a 
place,  behind  the  situation  of  one  object 
with  regard  to  another : a person  stands 
back,  who  stands  in  the  back  part  of  any 
place;  lie  stands  behind,  who  has  any  one 
m the  front  of  him  : the  back  is  opposed 
to  the  front,  behind  to  before. 

So  ragMTydidrt,  bo u miles*  in  his  ire. 

Drove  armies  back , and  made  ail  Troy  retire.  Popp. 
Whence  many  wearied  eVr  fhey  had  oVrpatf 
The  middle  stream  (for  they  lu  vaia  have  tried) 

Again  return’d  astounded  and  aghast, 

No  one  regardful  look  would  ever  backward  cast. 

Gilbert  Wear. 

Forth  flew  thfai  hated  fiend,  the  child  of  llnme, 

Driv’n  to  the  verge  of  Albion,  lingered  there; 

Then,  with  her  James  receding,  cast  behind 
One  angry  frown,  and  sought  more  servile  climes. 

Sim.vvroNE  on  Cruelty. 

backward,  v.  Back. 
backward,  v.  Averse. 
bad,  wicked,  evil. 

BAD,  in  Saxon  bad,  baed,  in  German 
bias,  probably  connected  with  the  Latin 
pejus  worse,  and  the  Hebrew  botch. 

WICKED  is  probably  changed  from 
witched  or  bewitched,  that  is,  possessed 
with  an  evil  spirit. 

Bad  respects  moral  and  physical  quali- 
ties in  general;  wicked  only  moral  quali- 
ties. 

EVIL,  in  German  Hebei,  from  the  He- 
brew chebel  pain,  signifies  that  which  is 
the  prime  cause  of  pain ; evil  therefore, 
in  its  full  extent,  comprehends  both  bad- 
ness and  wickedness. 

Whatever  offends  the  taste  ami  senti- 
ments of  a rational  being  is  bad  : food  is 
bad  when  it  disagrees  with  the  constitu- 
tion ; the  air  is  bud  which  has  any  thing 
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in  it  disagreeable  to  the  9ense*  or  hurtful 
to  the  body  ; books  are  bad  which  only 
inflame  the  imagination  nr  the  passions. 
Whatever  is  wicked  offends  the  moral 
principles  of  a rational  agent : any  viola- 
tion of  the  law  is  wicked,  as  law  is  the 
support  of  human  society  ; an  act  of  in- 
justice or  cruelty  is  wicked,  as  it  opposes 
the  will  of  God  and  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. Evil  is  either  moral  or  natural, 
and  may  be  applied  to  every  object  that 
is  contrary  to  good  ; but  the  term  is  em- 
ployed only  for  that  which  is  in  the  highest 
degree  bad  or  wicked. 

When  used  in  relation  to  persons,  both 
refer  to  the  morals,  but  bad  ts  more  gene- 
ral than  wicked ; a bad  man  is  one  who  is 
generally  wanting  in  the  performance  of 
his  doty ; a wicked  man  is  one  who  is 
chargeable  with  actual  violations  of  the 
law,  human  or  Divine;  such  an  one  has 
an  evil  mind.  A bad  character  is  the  con- 
sequence of  immoral  conduct ; but  no 
man  has  the  character  of  being  uicked 
who  has  not  been  guilty  of  some  known 
and  flagrant  vices : the  inclinations  of 
the  best  are  evil  at  certain  times. 

Whatever  we  may  pretemt,  M to  our  belief,  it  l» 
the  11  rain  of  our  action!  that  muit  ahow  whether  our 
principles  bare  been  good  or  had.  Burn. 

For  when  tV  Impenitent  and  wicked  die, 

Loaded  with  crime*  and  Infamy ; 

If  any  aeate  at  that  and  time  remain*. 

They  feel  amazing  terror,  mighty  paint.  Pommkt. 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  oaly  saw 
A little  part,  deem'd  evil,  I*  no  more ; 

The  atnrmc  of  wintry  time  will  quick  It  para. 

And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  all.  Tuowaow. 

BADGE,  v.  Mark. 

BADLY,  ILL. 

BADLY,  in  the  manner  of  bad  (t>.  Bad.) 

_ ILL,  in  Swedish  ill,  Icelandic  Ulur,  Da- 
nish ill,  See.  is  supposed  by  Adelung,  and 
with  some  degree  of  justice,  not  to  be  a 
contraction  of  evil,  but  to  spring  from  the 
Greek  ovXog  destructive,  aud  oXAvw  to 
destroy. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  to  mo- 
dify the  actions  or  qualities  of  tilings, 
but  badly  is  always  annexed  to  the  action, 
and  ill  to  the  quality : as  to  do  any  thing 
badly,  the  thing  is  badly  done;  an  itV-judged 
scheme,  an  (//-contrived  measure,  nn  in- 
disposed person. 

TO  BAFFLE,  DEFEAT,  DISCONCERT, 
CONFOUND. 

BAFFLE,  in  French  baffler,  from  buffle 
nn  ox,  signifies  to  lead  by  the  nose  es  an 
ox,  that  is,  to  amuse  or  disappoint. 


DEFEAT,  in  French  defait,  participle 
of  defaire,  is  compounded  of  the  privative 
dc  andfuirc  to  do,  signifying  to  undo. 

DISCONCERT  is  compounded  ufthe 
privative  dis  and  concert,  signifying  to 
throw  out  of  concert  or  harmony,  to  put 
into  disorder. 

CONFOUND,  in  French  confondre,  is 
compounded  of  con  and  fondre  to  melt  or 
mix  together  in  general  disorder. 

When  applied  to  the  derangement  of 
the  mind  or  rational  faculties,  baffle  and 
defeat  respect  the  powers  of  argument, 
disconcert  and  confound  the  thoughts  and 
feelings : baffle  expresses  less  than  defeat ; 
disconcert  less  than  confound : a person  is 
baffled  in  argument  who  is  for  the  time 
discomposed  and  silenced  by  the  superior 
address  of  his  opponent : he  is  defeated 
in  argument  if  his  opponent  has  altogether 
the  advantage  of  him  in  strength  of  rea- 
soning and  justness  of  sentiment : a per- 
son is  disconcerted  who  loses  his  presence 
of  mind  for  a moment,  or  has  his  feelings 
any  way  discomposed  ; he  is  confounded 
when  the  powers  of  thought  and  consci- 
ousness become  torpid  or  vanish. 

A superior  command  of  lauguage  or  a 
particular  degree  of  effrontery  will  fre- 
quently enable  one  person  to  baffle  another 
who  is  advocating  the  cause  of  truth  ; 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  a want  of 
ability,  may  occasion  a man  to  he  defeated 
by  bis  adversary,  even  when  he  is  sup- 
porting a good  cause  : assurance  is  requi- 
site to  prevent  any  one  from  being  discon- 
certed who  is  suddenly  detected  in  any 
disgraceful  proceeding:  hardened  effron- 
tery sometimes  keeps  the  daring  villain 
from  being  confounded  by  any  events,  how- 
ever awful. . 

When  applied  to  the  derangement  of 
plans,  baffle  expresses  less  than  defeat; 
defeat  less  than  confound ; and  disconcat 
less  than  oil.  Obstinacy,  |ierseverance, 
skill,  or  art,  baffles  ; force  or  violence  de- 
feats; awkward  circumstances  disconcert; 
the  visitation  of  God  confounds.  When 
wicked  men  strive  to  obtain  their  ends, 
it  is  a happy  thing  if  their  adversaries 
have  sufficient  skill  and  address  to  baffle 
all  their  arts,  and  sulficicut  power  to  de- 
feat all  their  projects;  hut  sometimes 
when  our  best  endeavours  fail  in  our  own 
behalf,  the  devices  of  men  are  confounded 
by  the  interposition  of  heaven. 

It  frequently  happens  even  in  the  com- 
mon transactions  of  life  that  the  best 
schemes  are  disconcerted  by  the  trivial 
casualties  of  wind  and  weather.  The  ob- 
stinacy of  a disorder  may  baffle  the  skill 
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of  the  physician  ; the  imprudence  of  the 
patient  may  defeat  the  object  of  his  pre- 
scriptions : the  unexpected  arrival  of  a 
superior  may  disconcert  the  unauthorised 
plan  of  those  who  are  subordinate : the 
miraculous  destruction  of  his  anfiy  con- 
founded  the  project  of  the  King  of  As- 
syria. 

Now  shepherds!  To  your  hflple**  charge  be  klod. 

Raffle  the  raging  year,  and  fill  itelr  pens 

With  food  at  will.  Thomson. 

He  that  could  withstand  conscience  is  frighted  at 
Infos;, and  shame  prevails  when  reason  is  defeated. 

Johnson. 

She  looked  In  the  glass  while  she  was  speukiiig  to 
me,  and  without  aaj  confusion  adjusted  her  tucker : 
■he  seemed  rather  pleaded  than  disconcerted  at  bring 
regarded  with  earnestness.  HAwaitswoaru. 

I could  uot  belp  inquiring  of  tbe  clerks  if  thej 
knew  this  lady,  tod  was  greatly  cotyfounded  when 
they  told  me  with  an  air  of  secrecy  that  she  was  my 
cousin*#  mistress.  lUwiuvotiu. 

BALANCE,  V.  Poise. 

BALL,  v.  Globe. 

BAND,  COMPANY,  CREW,  GANG. 

BAND,  in  French  bande,  in  German, 
&c.  band,  from  binden  to  hind,  signifies 
the  thing  bound. 

COMPANY,  V.  To  accompany. 

CHEW,  from  tbe  French  jru,  partici- 
ple of  croitre,  and  the  Latin  craco  to 
grow  or  gather,  signifies  the  thing  grown 
or  formed  into  a mass. 

GANG,  in  Saxon,  German,  See.  gang 
a walk,  from  gehen  to  go,  signifies  a body 
going  the  same  way. 

All  these  terms  denote  a small  associ- 
ation for  a particular  object:  a band  is 
an  association  where  men  are  bound  to- 
gether by  some  strong  obligation,  wnether 
taken  in  a good  or  bad  souse,  as  a bund 
of  soldiers,  a band  of  robbers.  A com- 
pany marks  an  association  for  convenience 
without  any  particular  obligation,  ns  a 
company  of  travellers,  a company  of  stroll- 
ing players.  Crew  marks  an  association 
collected  together  by  some  external  power, 
or  by  coincidence  of  plan  and  motive  ; in 
the  former  case  it  is  used  for  a ship’s 
crew  ; in  the  latter  and  bad  sense  of  the 
word  it  is  employed  for  any  number  of 
evil-minded  persons  met  together  from 
different  quarters,  and  co-operating  for 
some  bad  purpose. 

Gang  is  always  used  iu  a bad  sense  for 
an  association  of  thieves,  murderers,  and 
depredators  ir.  general ; for  such  an  asso- 
ciation is  rather  a casual  meeting  from 
tbe  similarity  of  pursuits,  than  an  orga- 
nized body  under  any  leader  j it  is  more 


in  common  use  than  band : the  robbers 
in  Germany  used  to  form  themselves  into 
bands  that  set  the  government  of  the 
country  at  defiance : housebreakers  and 
pickpockets  commonly  associate  now  in 
gangs. 

Behold  a ghastly  band, 

Kach  a torch  in  bis  hand ! 

Tbe»«  are  Grecian  rhosf  • that  in  buttle  were  alula. 
And  unbory’d  remain. 

Inglorious  in  tbe  plain.  Dbydkw. 

Chaucer  supposes  in  hi*  prologue  to  his  tales  that 
a company  of  pilcriros  going  to  Canterbury  aetembto 
at  au  Inn  in  Southwark,  and  agree  that  for  the4r 
common  amusement  on  the  road  each  of  them  ahull 
tell  at  least  one  tale  in  going  to  Canterbury,  and 
another  in  coming  back  from  thence.  Tyuwiut. 
The  clowns,  a boUt’rous,  rode,  ungovern'd  crew, 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 

Dryden. 

Others  again  who  form  a gang,  . 

Yet  take  due  measure*  not  to  hang; 

In  magazine*  their  force*  join. 

By  legal  methods  to  purloin.  Mallet. 

band,  v.  Chain. 

BANE,  PEST,  RCJN. 

BANE,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  name 
of  a poisonous  plant. 

PEST,  in  French  peste,  Latin  pedis  a 
plague,  from  pastum  participle  of  pasco  to 
feed  upon  or  consume. 

RUIN,  in  French  mine,  Latin  ruina, 
from  mo  to  rush,  signifies  the  falling  into 
a rain,  or  the  cause  of  ruin. 

These  terms  borrow  tlieir  figurative 
signification  from  three  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  ihe  world ; namely,  poison, 
plague,  and  destruction.  Bane  is  said  of 
things  only ; pest  of  persons  only:  what- 
ever produces  a deadly  corruption  is  the 
banc;  whoever  is  ns  obnoxious  as  the 
plague  is  a pest : luxury  is  the  bane  of 
civil  society  ; gaming  is  the  bane  of  ail 
youth;  sycophants  are  tbe  pests  of  so- 
ciety. 

Bane  when  compared  with  ruin  does 
not  convey  so  strong  a meaning;  the  for- 
mer in  its  positive  sense  is  that  which 
tends  to  mischief ; rain  is  that  which  ac- 
tually causes  rain  : a love  of  pleasure  is 
tbe  tone  of  all  young  men  whose  fortune 
depends  on  the  exercise  of  their  talents  : 
drinking  is  tbe  ruin  of  all  who  indulge 
themselves  in  it  to  excess. 

PtercM  thro’  tbe  dauntless  heart  I hen  tumbles  slain, 
And  from  hit  fatal  courage  find*  hi.  bane.  Pori. 

Klrst  dire  LhUn.ra’,  co.ique.t  waa  enjoin’d, 

Tbit  peit  be  sJauchler’d  (for  be  read  Ibe  akin) 

And  touted  bearena  informing  prodigies.  Pore. 

Be  Ihli,  O mother ! jour  rellgtoue  earq 
I go  to  rouse  i»fl  Paris  ts  tbe  war. 
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Ob ! would  Mid  rib  tbe  Intrful  wretch  embrace, 
That  prit  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race 
Deep  to  the  dark  aby.c  might  he  detrend, 

Troy  yet  rhould  Sourlrh,  and  my  sorrows  end. 

Pan. 

TO  BANISH,  EXILE,  EXPEL. 

BANISH,  in  French  bannir,  German 
bannen,  signified  to  put  out  of  n commu- 
nity by  a ban  orcivil  interdict,  which  was 
formerly  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 

EXILE,  in  French  exiler,  from  the  La- 
tin exilium  banishment,  and  exul  an 
exile,  compounded  of  extra  and  solum  the 
soil,  signifies  to  put  away  from  one’s  na- 
tive soil  or  country. 

EXI’EL,  in  Latin  expcllo,  compounded 
of  ex  and  pcllo  to  drive,  signifies  to  drive 
out. 

The  idea  of  exclusion,  or  of  a coercive 
removal  from  a place,  is  common  to  these 
terms  : banishment  includes  the  removal 
from  any  place,  or  the  prohibition  of  ac- 
cess to  any  place,  where  one  has  been, 
or  whither  one  is  in  the  habits  of  going; 
exile  signifies  the  removal  from  one’s 
home:  to  exile,  therefore,  is  to  banish, 
but  to  banish,  is  not  always  to  exile  : * 
the  Tarquins  were  banished  from  Home  ; 
Coriolanus  was  exiled. 

Banishment  follows  from  a decree  of 
justice ; exile  either  by  the  necessity  of 
circumstances  of  an  order  of  authority  : 
banishment  is  a disgraceful  punishment 
inflicted  by  tribunals  upon  delinquents  ; 
exile  is  a disgrace  incurred  without  dishon- 
our: exile  removes  us  from  our  country; 
banishment  drives  us  from  itignominiouslv  : 
it  is  the  custom  in  Uussiu  to  banish  of- 
fenders to  Siberia ; Ovid  was  exiled  by 
au  order  of  Augustus. 

Banishment  is  an  action,  a compulsory 
exercise  of  power  over  another,  which 
must  be  submitted  to;  exile  is  a state 
into  which  we  may  go  voluntarily  : many 
Romans  chose  to  go  into  exile  rather  than 
await  the  judgement  of  the  people,  by 
whom  they  might  have  been  banished. 
Banishment  and  expulsion  both  mark  a 
disgraceful  and  coercive  esclusion,  but 
banishment  is  authoritative  ; it  is  a public 
act  of  government : expulsion  is  simply 
coercive ; it  is  the  act  of  a private  indi- 
vidual, or  a small  community.  Banish- 
ment always  supposes  a removal  to  a dis- 
tant spot,  to  another  land ; expulsion 
never  reaches  beyond  a particular  house 
or  society  : expulsion  from  the  university, 
or  any  public  school,  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  discovering  a refractory 
temper,  or  a propensity  to  insu  bord  I nation . 

• YUeReabtiili  * 


BARE. 

Banishment  and  expulsion  are  likewise 
used  in  a figurative  sense,  although  exile 
is  not : in  this  sense,  banishment  marks  a 
distant  and  entire  removal ; expulsion  a 
violent  removal : we  banish  that  which  it 
is  not  prudent  to  retain ; we  expel  that 
which  is  noxious.  Hopes  are  banished 
from  the  mind  when  every  prospect  of 
success  has  disappeared ; fears  are  ba- 
nished when  they  are  altogether  ground- 
less ; envy,  hatred,  and  every  evil  passion, 
should  be  expelled  from  the  mind  as  dis- 
turbers of  its  peace  : harmony  and  good 
humour  are  best  promoted  by  banishing 
from  conversation  all  subjects  of  differ- 
ence in  religion  and  politics  ; good  morals 
require  that  every  unseemly  word  should 
be  expelled. 

O banhhment!  Eternal  banhhment ! 

Ne’er  to  return  ! Mutt  we  ne’er  meet  again  ! 

My  heart  will  break.  Onr*r. 

Arms,  and  the  man  I ting,  who  forc’d  by  fhte, 

And  hauchty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate, 

ExpelCd  ami  exil'd,  left  the  Trojao  shore.  Drvdks. 

The  expulsion  and  escape  of  Iflpplas  at  length 
set  Athens  free.  Cc  mukmlamd. 

If  sweet  content  is  banished  from  my  soul. 

Life  grows  a burden  and  a weight  of  woe. 

Gtxnuuis 

In  all  the  tottering  imbecility  of  a new  govern- 
ment, and  with  a parliament  totally  unmanageable, 
his  Majesty  (Krug  William  HI.)  persevered.  #He 
persevered  to  expel  th«  fears  of  his  people  by  bis  for- 
titade;  to  steady  their  Ackleaess  by  his  constancy. 

Busks. 

BANKRUPTCY,  V.  Insolvency. 
banquet,  v.  Feast. 
to  banter,  v.  To  deride. 
barbarous,  v.  Cruel. 

BARE,  naked,  uncovered. 

BARE,  ill  Saxon  bare,  German  bar , 
Hebrew  poraA  to  lay  hare,  and  bar  pure. 

NAKED,  in  Saxon  naced,  German  * 
nackct  or  nakt,  low  German  naakt,  Swe- 
dish nakot,  Danish  nogen,  Sic.  comes 
from  the  Latin  nudus,  compounded  uf  ne 
not  and  dutus  or  indutus  clothed,  and  the 
Greek  few  to  clothe. 

Bare  marks  the  condition  of  being 
without  some  necessary  appendage ; 
naked  simply  the  absence  of  an  external 
covering ; bare  is  therefore  often  substi- 
tuted for  nuked , although  not  vice  versa  : 
we  speak  of  bare-headed,  barefoot,  to  ex- 
pose the  bare  aim  ; hut  a figure  is  naked, 
or  the  body  is  naked. 

W hen  applied  to  other  objects,  bare 
conveys  the  idea  of  want  in  general ; 

1 Exiles,  bsoair.” 
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naked  simply  the  want  of  something  ex* 
tenor : when  we  speak  of  sitting  upon 
the  bare  ground,  of  laying  any  place  bare, 
of  bare  walls,  n bare  house,  the  idea  of 
want  in  essentials  is  strongly  conveyed  ; 
but  nuked  walls,  naked  fields,  a naked  ap- 
pearance, all  denote  something  wanting 
to  the  eye  : bare  in  this  sense  is  frequently 
followed  by  the  object  that  is  wanted; 
naked  is  mostly  employed  as  an  adjunct : 
a tree  is  bare  of  leaves ; this  constitutes  it 
a naked  tree. 

They  preserve  the  same  analogy  in  their 
figurative  application:  a bare  sufficiency 
is  that  which  scarcely  suffices ; the  naked 
truth  is  that  which  has  nothing  about  it 
to  intercept  the  view  of  it  from  the  mind. 

Naked  and  uncovered  bear  a strong  re- 
semblance to  each  other;  to  be  naked  is 
in  fact  to  have  the  body  uncovered,  hut 
mnny  things  are  uncovered  which  are  not 
nuked:  nothing  is  said  to  bo  nuked  but 
what  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  according 
to  the  usages  of  men,  ought  to  be  co- 
vered ; every  thing  is  uncovered  from 
which  the  covering  is  removed.  Accord- 
ing to  our  natural  sentiments  of  decency, 
or  oar  acquired  sentiments  of  propriety, 
we  expect  to  see  the  naked  body  covered 
with  clothing,  the  naked  tree  covered 
with  leaves ; the  naked  walls  covered 
with  paper  or  paint ; and  the  naked  coun- 
try covered  with  verdure  or  habitations : 
on  the  other  hand,  plants  are  left  unco- 
vered to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun  or 
rain ; furniture  or  articles  of  use  or  neces- 
sity are  left  uncovered  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  user : or  a person  may  be 
uncovered,  in  the  sense  of  bare-headed,  on 
certain  occasions. 

The  story  of  .Earn,  on  which  Virgil  founded  his 
poem,  was  very  bare  of  clrcum'Uocet.  Adduok. 

Why  turn’*  thon  from  me  f l*m  atone  already; 
a Metbinks  I stand  upon  a naked  hearb. 

Sighing  to  wind*,  and  to  the  ten*  complaining. 

Otway. 

In  the  eye  of  that  Supreme  Being  to  whom  our 
whole  internal  frame  is  uncorererf,  deposition*  hold 
the  place  of  actkios.  Hunt. 

BARK,  SCANTY,  DESTITUTE. 

BARE,  v.  Bare,  naked. 

SCANTY,  from  to  scant,  signifies  the 
quality  of  scanting : scant  is  most  proba- 
bly changed  from  the  Latin  scindo  to  clip 
or  cut. 

DESTITUTE,  in  Latin  dcstitulus,  par- 
ticiple of  destituo,  compounded  of  de  pri- 
vative and  stalua  to  appoint  or  provide 
for,  signifies  unprovided  for  or  wanting. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  absence  or 


m 

deprivation  of  some  necessary.  Bare  and 
scanty  have  a relative  sense  : bare  respects 
what  serves  for  ourselves;  scanty  that 
which  is  provided  by  othors.  A subsist- 
ence is  bare  ; a supply  is  scanty.  An  im- 
prudent person  will  estimate  as  a bare 
competence  what  would  supply  an  eco- 
nomist with  superfluities.  A hungry 
person  will  consider  as  a scanty  allow- 
ance what  would  more  than  suffice  for  a 
moderate  eater. 

Bart  is  said  of  those  things  which  be- 
long to  our  corporeal  sustenance ; desti- 
tute is  said  ot  one’s  outward  circum- 
stances in  general.  A person  is  Imre  of 
clothes  or  money ; he  is  destitute  of 
friends,  of  resources,  or  of  comforts. 

Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  most  earnestly  incul- 
cate the  belief  of  hll  Codbemd,  and  accepted  moo 
upon  the  bare  acknowledgment  of  Ibis.  South. 

So  tranljr  is  our  present  allowance  of  happiness, 
that  in  many  situations  life  could  scarcely  be  sup. 
ported,  if  hope  were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the  pre- 
sent hour,  by  pleasures  borrowed  from  the  future. 

Jowissos. 

Destitute  of  that  faithful  guide,  the  compass,  the 
ancients  ba.t  uo  other  method  of  rogulattug  their 
course  tbau  by  observing  the  sun  and  stats. 

Eoaunow. 

BARK,  MERE. 

BARE,  v.  Bare,  naked. 

MERE,  in  Latin  merus  mere,  properly 
solus  alone,  from  the  Greek  /input  to  di- 
vide, signifies  separated  from  others. 

Bare  is  used  in  a positive  sense  : mere, 
negatively.  The  bare  recital  of  some 
events  brings  tears.  The  mere  circum- 
stance of  receiving  favours  ought  not  to 
bind  any  person  to  the  opinions  of  an- 
other. 

The  bare  idea  of  being  in  the  company 
of  a murderer  is  apt  to  awaken  horror  in 
the  mind.  The  mere  attendance  at  a 
place  of  worship  is  the  smallest  part  of  a 
Christian’s  duty. 

lie  who  goes  no  further  tbao  bare  justice  stop*  at 
the  beginning  of  virtue.  Hi.ua. 

I would  advise  every  mao,  who  would  not  appear 
in  the  world  a mere  vcholar  or  philoaopher,  to  make 
himself  mavter  of  Ibt  voctal  virtue  of  compluivanee. 

Addison. 

barefaced,  v.  Glaring. 
bargain,  v.  Agreement. 
to  bargain,  v.  To  buy. 
to  barter,  v.  To  change. 
to  barter,  v.  To  exchange. 

BASK,  VILE,  MEAN. 

BASE,  in  French  has  low,  front  the 
Latin  basis  the  foundation  or  lowest  part. 
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VILE,  in  French  vil,  I.atin  vilis,  Creek 
^avXoc,  worthless,  of  no  account. 

MEAN  and  MIDDLE  both  come 
from  the  Latin  medius,  which  signifies 
moderate,  not  elevated,  of  little  value. 

Base  is  a stronger  term  than  vile,  and 
vile  than  mean.  Base  marks  a high  de- 
gree of  moral  turpitude : vile  and  mean 
denote  in  different  degrees  the  want  of  all 
value  or  esteem.  VVliat  is  base  excites 
our  abhorrence,  what  is  vile  provokes 
disgust,  what  is  mean  awakens  contempt. 
Base  is  opposed  to  magnanimous ; vile  to 
noble  ; mean  to  generous.  Ingratitude 
is  base ; it  does  violence  to  the  best  af- 
fections of  our  nature : flattery  is  vile  ; 
it  violates  truth  in  the  grossest  manner  for 
the  lowest  purposes  of  gain ; compliances 
ore  mean  which  are  derogatory  to  the 
rank  or  dignity  of  the  individual. 

The  base  character  violates  the  strong- 
est moral  obligations  ; the  vile  character 
blends  low  and  despicable  arts  with  his 
vices  ; the  mean  character  acts  inconsis- 
tently with  his  honour  or  respectability. 
Depravity  of  mind  dictates  base  conduct ; 
lowness  pf  sentiment  or  disposition  lends 
to  vileness;  a selfish  temper  engenders 
meanness.  The  schoolmaster  of  l'alerii 
was  guilty  of  the  basest  treachery  in  sur- 
rendering his  helpless  charge  to  the  ene- 
my; the  Homan  general,  therefore,  with 
true  nobleness  of  mind  treated  him  ns  a 
vile  malefactor:  sycophants  are  in  the 
habits  of  practising  every  mean  artifice  to 
obtain  favour. 

The  more  elevated  a person's  rank,  the 
greater  is  his  baseness  who  abuses  his  in- 
fluence to  the  injury  of  those  who  repose 
confidence  in  him.  The  lower  the  rank 
of  the  individual,  and  the  more  atro- 
cious his  conduct,  the  viler  is  his  cha- 
racter. The  more  respectable  the  station 
of  the  person,  and  the  more  extended  his 
wealth,  the  greater  is  his  meanness  when 
he  descends  to  practices  fitted  only  for 
his  inferiors. 

Scoru*  the  bate  nrth  and  crowd  below,  * 

And  with  a tolling  wing  still  mounts  on  hlph. 

Creech. 

That  all  tbe  petty  klnps  him  eney’d. 

And  worsbippM  be  like  bim  and  deif>’d. 

Of  courtly  sycophant*  and  caitiffs  vile. 

Gilbert  West. 

There  Is  hardly  a spirit  upon  earth  m mean  and 
contracted  as  to  centre  all  regards  on  its  own  interest 
exclusive  of  tbe  rest  of  mankind.  Berkeley. 

basis,  v.  Foundation. 

BASHFUL,  V.  Modest. 


BATTLE,  COMBAT,  ENGAGEMENT. 

BATTLE,  in  French  bataille,  comes 
from  the  Latin  butuo,  Hebrew  abat  to 
beat,  signifying  a beating.  • 

COMBAT  signifies  literally  a battle 
one  with  the  other. 

ENGAGEMENT  signifies  the  act  of 
being  engaged  or  occupied  in  a contest. 

* Battle  is  a general  action  requiring 
some  preparation:  combat  is  only  parti- 
cular, and  sometimes  unexpected.  Thus 
the  action  which  took  place  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  or  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  were  battles  ; but  the  action 
in  which  the  lloratii  and  the  Curiutii, 
decided  the  fate  of  Home,  as  also  many 
of  the  actions  in  which  Hercules  was  en- 
gaged, were  combats.  The  battle  of  Al- 
manza was  a decisive  action  between 
Philip  of  France  and  Charles  of  Austria, 
in  their  contest  for  the  throne  of  Spain ; 
in  the  combat  between  Mcnelnus  and 
Pari;,  Homer  very  artfully  describes  the 
seasonable  interference  of  Venus  to  save 
her  favourite  from  destruction. 

The  word  combat  has  more  relation  to 
the  act  of  fighting  than  that  of  battle, 
which  is  used  with  more  propriety  simply 
to  denominate  the  action,  in  the  buttle 
between  the  Jlniunns  and  Pyrrhus,  King 
of  Epire,  the  combat  was  obstinate  and 
bloody  ; the  Homans  seven  times  repulsed 
the  enemy,  and  were  as  often  repulsed  in 
their  turn.  In  this  latter  sense  engage- 
ment mid  combat  are  analogous,  but  the 
former  has  a specific  relation  to  the 
agents  and  parties  engaged,  which  is  not 
implied  in  the  latter  term.  We  speuk  of 
a person  being  present  in  an  engagement  ; 
wounded  in  an  engagement ; or  having 
fought  desperately  in  an  engagement : on 
the  other  hand  we  say,  to  engage  in  u com 
bat ; to  challenge  to  single  combat : com- 
bats are  sometimes  begun  by  the  acci- 
dental meeting  of  avowed  opponents  ; in 
such  engagements  nothing  is  thought  of 
but  the  gratification  of  revenge. 

Battles  are  fought  between  nrinies 
only  ; they  are  gained  or  lost : combats 
are  entered  iulo  between  individuals, 
whether  of  the  brute  or  human  species, 
in  which  they  seek  to  destroy  or  excel : 
engagements  are  confined  to  no  particular 
member,  only  to  such  as  are  engaged : 
a general  engagement  is  said  of  an  army 
when  the  whole  body  is  engaged;  partial 
engagements  respect  only  such  as  arc 
fought  by  small  parties  or  companies  of 
an  army.  History  is  mostly  occupied 
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with  tho  details  of  battles : in  the  history 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  have  like- 
wise an  account  of  the  combats  between 
men  or  wild  beasts,  which  formed  their 
principal  amusement.  It  is  reported  of 
the  German  women,  that  whenever  their 
husbands  went  to  battle  they  used  to  go 
into  the  thickest  of  the  combat  to  carry 
them  provisions,  or  dress  their  wounds ; 
and  that  sometimes  they  would  take  part 
in  the  engagement. 

A battle  Stoo.lT  fought. 

Where  darkness  and  snrprire  made  conquest  cheap. 

Davaaut. 

This  orate  man,  viih  long  rcniataure, 

lit  Id  the  combat  doubtful.  Rowe. 

The  relation  of  events  becomes  n moral  lecture, 
when  the  combat  of  honour  Is  rewarded  with  virtue. 

Hawnrswanm. 

The  Emperor  or  Morocco  commanded  his  princi- 
pal officers,  that  If  he  died  during  the  engagement, 
they  should  conceal  bis  death  from  the  armr. 

Annuo  If. 

TO  BF.,  EXIST,  SUBSIST. 

BE,  with  its  inflections,  is  to  be  traced 
through  the  northern  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages to  the  Hebrew  hervah. 

EXIST,  in  French  cxisler,  Latin  existo, 
compounded  of  e or  ex  and  sisto,  signifies  to 
place  or  stand  by  itself  or  of  itself.  From 
this  derivation  of  the  latter  verb  arises 
the  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  two 
words.  The  former  is  applicable  either 
to  the  accidents  of  things,  or  to  the  sub- 
stances or  things  themselves ; the  latter 
only  to  substances  or  tilings  tbat  stand  or 
exist  of  themselves. 

• We  say  of  qualities,  of  forms,  of  ac- 
tions, of  arrangement,  of  movement,  and 
of  every  different  relation,  whether  real, 
ideal,  or  qualificative,  that  they  are ; we 
sny  of  matter,  of  spirit,  of  body,  and  of 
all  substances,  that  they  esist.  Man  is 
man,  and  will  be  man  under  all  circum- 
stances and  changes  of  life : he  exists 
under  every  known  climate  and  variety 
of  heat  or  cold  in  the  atmosphere. 

Being  and  existence  as  nouus  have  this 
farther  distinction,  that  the  former  is  em- 
ployed not  only  to  designate  the  abstract 
action  of  being,  but  is  metaphorically  em- 
ployed for  the  sensible  object  that  is; 
the  latter  is  confined  altogether  to  the 
abstract  sense.  Hence  we  speak  of  hu- 
man beings ; beings  animate  or  inani- 
mate; the  Supreme  Being:  but  the  ex- 
istence of  a God;  existence  of  innumera- 
ble worlds ; the  existence  of  evil.  Being 


may  in  some  cases  be  indifferently  em- 
ployed for  existence,  particularly  in  the 
grave  style ; when  speaking  of  animate 
objects,  as  the  being  of  a God ; our  fruil 
being  ; and  when  qualified  in  a compound 
form  is  preferable,  as  our  well-being. 

SUBSIS  T is  properly  a species  of  ex- 
isting ; from  the  Latin  prepositive  sub, 
signifying  for  a time,  it  denotes  tempo- 
rary or  partial  existence.  Every  tiling 
exists  by  the  creative  and  preservative 
power  of  the  Almighty ; that  which  sub- 
sists depends  for  its  existence  upon  the 
chances  and  clianges  of  this  mortal  life. 
To  exist  therefore  designates  simply  the 
event  of  being  or  existing  ; to  subsist  con- 
veys the  accessory  ideas  of  the  mode  and 
duration  of  existing.  Man  exists  while 
the  vital  nr  spiritual  pait  of  him  remains  ; 
he  subsists  by  what  he  obtains  to  support 
life.  Friendships  exist  in  the  world,  not- 
withstanding the  prevalence  of  selfish- 
ness ; but  it  cannot  subsist  fur  any  length 
of  time  between  individuals  in  whom  this 
base  temper  prevails. 

He  doe*  oof  anderrtaud  either  vice  or  v title  who 
will  not  allow,  that  life  without  tho  rules  of  morality 
in  a wayward  uneasy  being,  Steele. 

When  the  soul  it  freed  from  all  corporeal  alli- 
ance, then  it  truly  exLU, 

H cornu  after  Xenopiiox. 

Forlorn  of  thee. 

Whither  shall  I betake  me  ? where  eubeittf 

Miltois. 

TO  BE,  BECOME,  GROW. 

BE,  v.  To  be,  exist. 

BECOME  signifies  to  come  to  be,  that 
is,  to  be  in  course  of  time. 

GROW  is  in  all  probability  changed 
from  the  Latin  crevi,  perfect  of  cresco  to 
incrense  or  grow. 

Be  is  positive;  become  is  relative;  a 
person  it  what  lie  is  without  regard  to 
what  lie  was ; he  becomes  that  which  lie 
was  not  before.  We  judge  of  a man  by 
what  he  is,  but  we  cannot  judge  of  hint 
by  what  he  will  become:  this  year  he  is 
immoral  and  irreligious,  but  by  the  force 
of  reflection  on  himself  he  may  become 
the  contrary  in  another  year. 

To  become  include*  no  idea  of  the 
mode  or  circumstance  of  its  becoming ; 
to  grow  is  to  become  by  a gradual  pro- 
cess: a man  may  become  a good  man 
from  a vicious  one,  in  consequence  of  a 
sudden  action  on  his  mind  ; hut  he  grows 
in  wisdom  and  virtue  by  means  of  an  in- 
crease in  knowledge  and  experience. 
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To  be  or  Dot  to  be  f (bat  b tta  question* 

SmaksfCau# 

About  tbli  time  Savage's  none,  who  bail  always 
Created  him  a*  her  own  son,  died  ; and  it  was  natu-  • 
ral  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  effects  which  by  her 
death  were,  as  ha  imagined,  heroine  his  own. 

Johnson. 

Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear,  as  they  grow  old. 

Porn. 

TO  BE  ACQUAINTED  WITH,  V.  7W 

know. 

beam,  v.  Gleam. 
beam,  v.  Ray. 

TO  BEAR,  YIELD. 

BEAR,  in  Saxon  baran,  old  German 
beran,  Latin  pario,  and  Hebrew  bam  to 
create. 

YIELD,  v.  To  afford. 

Bear  conveys  the  idea  of  creating 
within  itself ; yield  that  of  giving  from 
itself.  Animals  bear  their  young ; inani- 
mate objects  yield  their  produce.  An 
apple  tree  heart  apples ; the  earth  yield* 
fruits. 

Bear  marks  properly  the  natural  power 
of  bringing  forth  something  of  its  own 
kind  ; yield  is  said  of  the  result  or  quan- 
tum brought  forth:  shrubs  bear  leaves, 
flowers,  or  berries,  according  to  their  na- 
tural properties;  flowers  yield  seeds  plen- 
tifully or  otherwise  os  they  are  favoured 
by  circumstances. 

No  keel  shall  cut  the  wares  for  foreign  ware, 

For  every  soli  shall  ev'ry  product  hear.  Drtdev. 
Nor  Bartria,  nor  the  richer  Indian  fields. 

Nor  all  the  gummy  ■torn.  Arabia  yield*  % 

Nor  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  name. 

Can  with  sweet  Italy  contend  in  fame.  Dryden. 

TO  BEAR,  CARRY,  CONVEY, 
TRANSPORT. 

BEAR,  from  the  sense  of  generating 
(®.  To  bear,  yield),  has  derived  that  of 
retaining. 

CARRY,  in  French  charier,  probably 
from  the  Latin  currvs,  Greek  saipu  or 
rp»x«  to  run,  or  cvpai,  in  Hebrew  kerah 
to  meet,  signifies  to  move  a thing  from 
one  place  to  another. 

CONVEY,  in  Latin  eonveho,  is  proba- 
bly compounded  of  con  and  veho  to  carry 
with  one. 

TRANSPORT,  in  French  transporter, 
Latin  transporto,  compounded  of  Iran, 
over,  and  porlo  to  carry,  signifies  to  carry 
to  a distance. 

To  bear  is  simply  to  take  the  weight 
of  any  substance  upon  one’s  self;  to 
carry  is  to  remove  that  weight  from  the 
spot  where  it  was  : we  always  bear  iu 


carrying,  but  we  do  not  always  carry 
when  we  bear.  Both  may  be  applied  to 
things  as  well  as  persons  : whatever  re- 
ceives tlie  weight  of  any  thing  bean  it ; 
whatever  is  caused  to  move  with  any 
thing  carrie*  it.  That  which  canuot  be 
easily  borne  must  be  burdensome  to  carry : 
in  extremely  hot  weather  it  is  sometimes 
irksome  to  bear  the  weight  even  of  one’s 
clothing ; Virgil  praises  the  pious  .Eneas 
for  having  carried  his  father  on  his  shoul- 
ders in  order  to  save  him  from  the  sacking 
of  Troy.  Weak  people  or  weak  things 
are  not  fit  to  bear  heavy  burdens  : lazy 
people  prefer  to  be  carried  rather  than  to 
carry  any  thing. 

Since  bear  is  confined  to  personal  ser- 
vice it  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  carry, 
when  the  latter  implies  the  removal  of  any 
thing  by  means  of  any  other  body.  The 
bearer  of  any  letter  or  parcel  is  he  who 
carries  it  in  bis  hand  ; the  carrier  of  par- 
cels is  he  who  employs  a conveyance. 
Hence  the  word  bear  is  often  very  appro- 
priately substituted  for  carry,  as  Virgil 
praises  /Eneas  for  bearing  his  father  ou 
his  shoulders.  Convey  and  transport  are 
species  of  carrying. 

Carry  in  its  particular  sense  is  employ- 
ed either  for  personal  exertions  or  actions 
performed  by  the  help  of  other  means; 
convey  and  tmnsport  are  employed  for 
such  actions  as  are  performed  not  by  im- 
mediate personal  intervention  or  exertion  i 
a porter  carries  goods  on  his  knot ; goods 
are  conveyed  in  a waggon  or  a cart ; they 
are  transported  in  a vessel. 

Convey  expresses  simply  the  mode  of 
removing;  transport  annexes  to  this  the 
idea  of  the  place  and  the  distance.  Mer- 
chants get  the  goods  conveyed  into  their 
warehouses  which  they  have  had  tnms- 
ported  from  distant  countries.  Pedes- 
trians take  no  more  with  them  than  what 
they  can  conveniently  carry : could 

armies  do  the  same,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  indulgence  of  human  am- 
bition would  be  removed ; for  many  an 
incursion  into  a peaceful  country  is  de- 
feated for  the  want  of  means  to  convey 
provisions  sufficient  for  such  numbers ; and 
when  mountains  or  deserts  are  to  be  tra- 
versed, another  great  difficulty  presents 
itself  in  the  transportation  of  artillery. 

It  is  customary  at  funerals  for  some  to 
bear  the  pall  and  others  to  carry  wands 
or  staves  ; the  body  itself  is  conveyed  in 
a hearse,  unless  it  has  to  cross  the  ocean, 
iu  which  case  it  is  transported  in  a vessel, 
to  hollow  wood  they  Boating  armies  bear.  Dryoek. 

A while,  bwtdos  those  «ca»  and  ocean,  in  the 


BEAT. 

•evert!  vessels  of  fcU  body  which  are  filled  with  In- 
numerable shoal*  of  Utile  an l malt,  carried  shout 
him  a whole  world  of  inhabitants.  Addiwk. 

Love  cannot,  like  the  wind,  itself  convey 
To  fill  two  vail*,  though  both  are  spread  one  way. 

Howard. 

It  hi  to  navigation  tlut  men  are  indebted  for  the 
power  of  tranrporttng  the  superfluous  stock  of  one 
part  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  want*  of  another. 

ILourktson. 

TO  BEAR,  v.  To  suffer. 
to  beau  down,  v.  To  overbear. 
beast,  v.  Animal. 

TO  BEAT,  STRIKE,  HIT. 

BEAT,  in  French  baltre,  Latin  baluo, 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  habat  to  beat. 

STRIKE,  in  Saxon  itrican,  Danish 
stricker,  fee.  from  strictum,  participle  of 
stringo  to  bind. 

HIT,  in  Latin  ictus,  participle  of  ico, 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  necut  to  strike. 

To  beat  is  to  redouble  blows  ; to  strike 
is  to  give  one  single  blow;  but  the  bare 
touching  in  consequence  of  an  effort  con- 
stitutes hitting.  We  never  beat  but  with 
design,  nor  hit  without  an  aim,  but  we 
may  strike  by  accident.  It  is  the  part  of 
the  strong  to  beat ; of  the  most  vehement 
to  strike  ; of  the  most  sure-sighted  to  hit. 

Notwithstanding  the  declamations  of 
philosophers  as  they  please  to  style  them- 
selves, the  practice  of  beating  cannot 
altogether  be  discarded  from  the  military 
or  scholastic  discipline.  The  master  who 
strikes  his  pupil  hastily  is  oftener  im- 
pelled by  the  force  of  passion  than  of 
conviction.  1 Jilting  is  the  object  and 

delight  of  the  niorksmou  ; it  is  the  utmost 
exertion  of*  his  skill  to  hit  the  exact  point 
at  which  be  aims. 

Young  Sylvia  beau  her  brentt,  and  erte.  aloud 
For  succour  from  the  clowni*h  neighbourhood. 

D RYDER. 

' Send  thy  arrowi  forth. 

Strike , itriice  these  tyrant*  and  avenge  my  tear*. 

Coumun. 

No  man  is  thought  to  become  vicious  by  sacrificing 
the  life  of  an  animal  to  the  pleasure  of  hitting  a 
mark.  It  is  however  certain  that  by  this  act  more 
happiness  is  destroyed  than  produced. 

Hawkfaworth. 

TO  BEAT,  DEFEAT,  OVERPOWER, 
ROUT,  OVERTHROW. 

BEAT  is  here  figuratively  employed  in 
the  sense  of  the  former  section. 

DEFEAT,  from  the  French  defaire, 
implies  to  undo ; and  OVERPOWER  to 
have  the  power  over  any  one. 

To  ROUT  from  the  French  mettre  en 
deroute  is  to  turn  from  one’s  route,  and 
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OVERTHROW  to  throw  over  or  upside 

down. 

Beat  respects  personal  contests  be- 
tween individuals  or  parties ; defeat,  rout, 
overpower,  and  overthrow,  are  employed 
mostly  for  contests  between  numbers.  A 
general  is  beaten  in  important  engage- 
ments ; he  is  defeated  and  may  be  routed 
in  partial  attacks;  he  is  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  overthrown  in  set  engage- 
ments. The  English  pride  themselves  on 
beating  their  enemies  by  land  as  well  as 
by  sea,  whenever  they  come  to  fair  en- 
gagements, but  the  English  are  some- 
times defatted  when  they  make  too  des- 
perate attempts,  and  sometimes  they  ate 
in  danger  of  being  overpowered : they  are 
very  seldom  routed  or  overthrown. 

To  beat  is  an  indefinite  term  expressive 
of  no  particular  degree  : the  being  beaten 
may  be  attended  with  greater  or  less  da- 
mage. To  be  defeated  is  a specific  dis- 
advantage, it  is  a failure  in  a particular 
object  of  more  or  less  importance.  To 
be  overpowered  is  a positive  loss;  it  is  a 
loss  of  the  power  of  acting  which  may  be 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration  : to  be  rout- 
ed is  a temporary  disadvantage ; a rout 
alters  the  route  or  course  of  proceeding, 
but  does  not  disable : to  be  overthrown  is 
the  greatest  of  alt  mischiefs,  and  is  appli- 
cable only  to  great  armies  and  great  con- 
cerns : an  overthrow  commonly  decides  a 
contest. 

Beat  is  a term  which  reflects  more  or 
less  dishonour  on  the  general  or  the  army, 
or  on  both  : defeat  is  an  indifferent  term ; 
tiie  best  generals  may  sometimes  be  de- 
feated by  circumstances  which  are  above 
human  control;  overpowering  is  coupled 
with  no  particular  honour  to  the  winner, 
nor  disgrace  to  the  loser  ; superior  power 
is  oftener  the  result  of  good  fortune  than 
of  skill.  The  bravest  and  finest  troops 
may  be  overpowered  in  cases  which  exceed 
human  power:  a rout  is  always  disgrace- 
ful, particularly  to  the  army ; it  always 
arises  from  want  of  firmness:  an  over- 
throw is  fatal  rather  than  dishonourable ; 
it  excites  pity  rather  than  contempt. 

Tomtit,  I know  you  think  me  oof  your  friend. 

Nor  will  I much  with  yo«r  belief  contend; 

I he?  your  greatness  not  to  five  the  law 

In  other  realms,  but  beaten  to  withdraw.  Drydkn. 

SaUu  frequently  confesses  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Supreme  Brin?,  that  being  the  perfection  he  was 
forced  to  allow  him,  aod  ibe  only  consideration  which 
could  support  hit  pride  under  the  shame  of  bit  defeat. 

iotuois 

The  veterans  who  defended  the  waits  were  soon 
overpowered  by  numbers.  Robertson. 

The  rowf  (at  the  battle  of  Pavia)  now  became 
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universal,  and  resistance  canted  in  *M  ftery  part 
but  where  the  king  wai  In  person.  JIobfrtson. 

Milton's  subject  Is  rebellion  against  Ih*  Supreme 
Being ; raised  by  the  highest  order  of  created  being*; 
the  overthrow  of  their  host  is  the  punishment  of 
their  crime.  Jonssoh. 

•beatification,  canonization. 

These  are  two  acts  emanating  from 
the  pontifical  authority,  by  which  the 
Pope  declares  a person,  whose  life  has 
been  exemplary  and  accompanied  with 
miracles,  as  entitled  to  enjoy  eternal  hap- 
piness after  his  Heath,  and  determines  in 
consequence  the  sort  of  worship  which 
should  be  paid  to  him. 

In  the  act  of  BEATIFICATION  the 
Pope  pronounces  only  as  a private  person, 
and  uses  his  own  authority  only  in  grant- 
ing to  certain  persons,  or  to  a religious 
order,  the  privilege  of  paying  a particular 
worship  to  a beatified  object. 

In  the  act  of  CANONIZATION,  the 
Pope  speaks  as  a jodge  after  a judicial 
examination  on  the  state,  and  decides  the 
sort  of  worship  which  ought  to  be  paid 
by  the  whole  church. 

BEATITUDE,  V.  HappijWSS. 

beau,  v.  Gallant. 

BEAUTIFUL,  FINE,  HANDSOME, 
PRETTY. 

BEAUTIFUL,  or  full  of  beauty , in 
French  beaut/,  comes  from  beau,  belle, 
in  Latin  lellus  fair,  and  benut  or  bonus 
good. 

FINE,  in  French  fin,  German  fein,  See. 
not  improbably  comes  from  the  Greek 
Qaivoz  bright,  splendid,  and  Qasvu  to  ap- 
pear, because  what  is  fine  is  by  distinc- 
tion clear. 

HANDSOME,  from  the  word  hand, 
denotes  a species  of  beauty  in  the  body, 
as  handy  denotes  its  agility  and  skill. 

PllEITY,  in  Saxon  praete  adorned, 
German  priichtig,  Swedish  praktig  splen- 
did, which  is  connected  with  our  words, 
parade  and  pride. 

Of  these  epithets,  which  denote  what 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  beautiful  conveys 
the  strongest  meaning ; it  marks  the  pos- 
session of  that  in  its  fullest  extent,  of 
wliich  the  other  terms  denote  the  posses- 
sion id  part  only.  Fineness,  handsome- 
ness, and  prettiness,  lire  to  beauty  as  parts 
to  a whole.  Wlien  taken  in  relation  to 
persons,  a woman  is  beautiful  who  in  fea- 
ture and  complexion  possesses  a grand 
assemblage  of  graces ; a woman  is  fine, 


who  with  a striking  figure  unites  shape 
and  symmetry;  a woman  is  handsome, 
who  has  good  features,  and  pretty  if  with 
symmetry  of  feature  be  united  delicacy. 

The  beautiful  is  determined  by  fixed 
rules;  it  admits  of  no  excess  or  defect; 
it  comprehends  regularity,  proportion, 
and  a due  distribution  of  colour,  and  every 
particular  which  can  engage  the  attention: 
the  fine  must  be  coupled  with  grandeur, 
mnjesty,  and  strength  of  figure  ; it  is  in- 
compatible with  that  which  is  small ; a 
little  woman  can  never  lie  fine : tho 
handsome  is  a general  assemblage  of  what 
is  agreeable;  it  is  marked  by  no  particu- 
lar characteristic,  but  the  absence  of  all 
deformity : prettiness  is  always  coupled 
with  simplicity,  it  is  incompatible  with 
that  which  is  large ; a tall  woman  with 
masculine  features  cannot  be  pretty. 

Beauty  will  always  have  its  charms; 
they  are,  however,  but  attractions  for  the 
eye;  they  please  and  awaken  ardent  sen- 
timents lor  a while;  but  the  possessor 
must  have  something  else  to  give  her 
claims  to  lasting  regard : this  is,  however, 
seldom  the  case  : Providence  lias  dealt 
out  his  gifts  with  a more  even  hand. 
Neither  the  beaut  fut,  nor  the  fine  woman 
has  in  general  those  durable  attractions 
which  belong  either  to  the  handsome  or 
the  pretty,  who  with  a less  inimitable 
tint  of  complexion,  a less  unerring  pro- 
portion in  the  limbs,  a less  precise  sym- 
metry of  feature,  are  frequently  possessed 
of  u sweetness  of  countenance,  a vivacity 
in  the  eye,  and  a grace  in  the  manner, 
that  wius  the  beholder  and  inspires  affec- 
tion. 

Beauty  is  peculiarly  a female  perfec- 
tion, in  the  male  sex  it  is  rather  a defect: 
a beautiful  man  will  not  be  respected,  be- 
cause he  cannot  be  respectable ; the  pos- 
session of  beauty  deprives  him  of  his 
manly  characteristics,  boldness  and  energy 
of  mind,  strength  and  robustness  ot 
limb  : but  though  a man  may  not  be 
beautiful  or  pretty,  he  may  lie  fine  or 
handsome. 

When  relating  to  other  objects,  beauti- 
ful, fine,  pretty,  have  a strong  analogy. 
With  respect  to  the  objects  of  nature, 
the  beautiful  is  displayed  in  the  works  of 
creation,  and  wherever  it  appears  it  is 
market!  by  elegance,  variety,  harmony, 
proportion  ; but  above  all,  that  softness 
which  is  peculiar  to  female  beauty : the 
fine,  on  the  contrary,  is  associated  with 
the  grand,  and  the  pretty  with  the  sim- 
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pie.  The  iky  presents  either  a beautiful 
aspect,  or  a fine,  aspect ; but  not  u pretty 
aspect.  A rural  scene  is  beautiful  when 
it  unites  richness  and  diversity  of  natural 
objects  with  superior  cultivation;  it  is 
fine  when  it  presents  the  bolder  and  more 
impressive  features  of  nature,  consisting 
of  rocks  and  mountains ; it  is  pretty  when 
divested  of  all  that  is  extrordinary,  it  pre- 
sents a smiling  view  of  nature  in  the  gay 
attire  of  shrubs,  and  many  coloured 
flowers,  mid  verdant  meadows,  and  luxu- 
riant fields. 

Beautiful  sentiments  have  much  in 
them  to  interest  the  affections,  as  well  as 
the  understanding;  they  make  a vivid 
impression : fine  sentiments  mark  an  ele- 
vated mind  and  a loftiness  of  conception ; 
they  occupy  the  understanding,  and  nfford 
scope  for  reflection  ; they  make  a strong 
impression : pretty  ideas  are  but  pleasing 
associations  or  combinations  that  only 
amuse  for  the  time  being,  without  pro- 
ducing any  lasting  impression.  We  may 
speak  of  a beautiful  poem,  although  not  a 
beautiful  tragedy ; but  a fine  tragedy, 
and  a pretty  comedy.  Imagery  may  be 
beautiful  and  fine,  but  seldom  pretty. 

The  celestial  bodies  revolving  with  so 
much  regularity  in  their  orbits,  and  dis- 
playing so  much  brilliancy  of  light,  are 
beautiful  objects.  The  display  of  an  army 
drawn  up  in  battle  array ; the  neatness  of 
the  men ; the  order,  complexity,  and  va- 
riety of  their  movements,  and  the  preci- 
sion in  their  discipline,  afford  a fine  spec- 
tacle. An  assemblage  of  children  imita- 
ting in  their  amusements  the  system  and 
regularity  of  more  serious  employments, 
and  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  play- 
fulness of  childhood,  is  a pretty  sight. 

Beautiful,  fine,  and  pretty  are  indiffer- 
ently applied  to  works  of  nature  and  art; 
handsome  to  works  of  art  only,  as  a beau- 
tiful picture,  a fine  drawing,  and  a pretty 
cap,  handsome  furniture ; but  in  such 
cases  handsome  has  mostly  a reference  to 
the  make  or  construction  of  a thing:  hut 
beautiful,  fine,  and  pretty,  simply  denote 
the  impression  which  the  appearance  of 
things  makes  on  the  observer.  Hence  it 
is  that  handsome  is  applied  to  moral  ac- 
tions, which  reflect  credit  on  the  agent ; 
and  hence  the  proverb  of  “ handsome  is, 
that  handsome  does.” 

Thf-rr  1.  nothing  lint  makes  its  way  more  directly 
to  the  wul  than  beauty,  which  immediately  difleaea  n 
secret  aaliifactioo  and  complacency  through  the  Ima- 
gination. Adoison. 

It  U observed  among  birds  that  nature  has  laslilted 


all  her  ornaments  npon  the  mate,  who  very  often  ap- 
pear. In  a most  beautiful  head-dress.  AnniaoK. 

When  In  ordinary  discourse,  we  ray  a man  has  a 
fine  head,  a loop  head,  or  a pood  head,  we  exprrsa 
onrselres  metaphorically,  aod  speak  in  relation  to  Ills 
under  ataadinp ; whereas,  when  we  say  of  a woman, 
she  hsa  h fine,  a loop,  or  n pood  head,  we  speak  onlj 
In  relation  to  her  commode.  AnntsoK. 

A handsome  fellow  Immediately  alarms  jealoaa 
husbands,  and  erery  thine  that  looks  younp  or  pay 
turns  their  (houphts  npon  Ibeir  wives.  Aonfsosr. 

A letter  dated  Sept,  acquaints  me  that  the  writer, 
belop  resolred  to  try  his  fortune,  bad  fasted  alt  that 
day,  and,  that  be  mlpht  be  sure  of  drenmlnp  npon 
somethinp  at  nlpbt,  procured  a handsome  slice  of 
bride  cake.  SracT  iroa. 

**  Indeed,  my  dear,”  sirs  she,  “ you  make  me  mad 
sometimes,  so  you  do,  with  the  silly  way  you  have  of 
treatiup  me  like  a pretty  idiot.”  Stpelp, 

An  Innocent  creature,  who  would  Wart  at  the  name 
of  strumpet,  may  tbluk  It  pretty  to  be  called  n mis- 
tress. SrxcTAToa. 

to  become,  v.  To  be,  become. 

BECOMING,  DECENT,  FIT,  SUIT- - 
ABLE. 

BECOMING,  from  become,  compound- 
etl  of  be  and  come,  signifies  coining  in  its 
place. 

DECENT,  in  French  decent,  in  Latin 
deems,  participle  of  dereo,  from  the  Greek 
cost i,  and  the  Chaldee  deca  to  beseem, 
signifies  the  quality  of  beseeming  and 
befitting. 

FIT,  in  French  fait,  Latin  factum,  par- 
ticiple of  facio  to  do,  signifies  done  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

SUITABLE,  from  to  suit,  signifies  able 
to  suit ; and  suit,  in  Frencii  suite,  Latiu 
secutus,  comes  from  seqttor  to  follow,  sig- 
nifying to  follow  as  it  ought. 

vVlint  is  becoming  respects  the  manner 
of  being  in  society,  such  as  it  ought,  as 
to  person,  time,  and  place.  Decency  re- 
gards the  maimer  of  displaying  one's  self, 
so  as  to  be  approved  and  respected.  Fit- 
ness and  suitableness  relate  to  the  disposi- 
tion, arrangement,  and  order  of  either 
being  or  doing,  according  to  persons, 
things,  or  circumstances. 

The  becoming  consists  of  an  exterior 
that  is  pleasing  to  the  view : decency  in- 
volves moral  propriety  ; it  is  regulated  by 
the  fixed  rules  or  good  breeding : fitness 
is  regulated  by  local  cirramslauccs,  and 
suitableness  by  the  established  customs 
aud  usages  of  society.  The  dress  of  a 
woman  is  becoming  that  renders  her  per- 
son ntore  agreeable  to  the  eye;  it  is  de- 
cent if  it  in  no  wise  offend  modesty ; it  is 
fit  if  it  he  what  the  occasion  requires;  it 
is  suitable  if  it  be  according  to  the  rank 
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and  character  of  the  wearer.  _ What  is 
becoming  varies  for  every  individual ; the 
age,  the  complexion,  the  stature,  and  the 
habits  of  the  person  must  be  consulted  in 
order  to  obtain  the  appearance  which  is 
becoming  ; what  becomes  a young  female, 
or  one  of  fair  complexion,  may  not  become 
one  who  is  farther  advanced  in  life,  or 
who  has  dark  features:  decency  is  ono 
and  the  same  for  all;  all  civilized  nations 
have  drawn  the  exact  line  between  the 
decent  and  the  indecent,  although  lashion 
may  sometimes  draw  females  aside  from 
this  line : fitness  varies  with  the  seasons, 
or  the  circumstances  of  persons;  what  is 
Jit  for  the  winter  is  unfit  for  the  summer, 
or  what  is  ft  for  dry  weather  is  unfit  for 
the  wet;  what  is  fit  for  town  is  not  fit 
for  the  country;  what  is  Jit  for  a healthy 
person  is  not.  Jit  for  One  that  is  infirm : 
suitableness  accommodates  itself  to  the 
external  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
persons;  the  house,  the  furniture,  the 
equipage  of  a prince,  must  be  suitable  to 
his  rank ; the  retinue  of  an  ambassador 
must  be  suituble  to  the  character  which 
he  has  to  maiutain,  and  to  the  wealth, 
dignity,  and  importance  of  the  nation, 
whose  monarch  he  represents. 

Gravity  becomes  a judge,  or  a clergy- 
man, at  all  times:  an  unassuming  tone  is 
becoming  ir.  a child  when  he  addresses 
his  superiors.  Decency  requires  a more 
than  ordinary  gravity  when  we  are  in  the 
bouse  of  mourning  or  prayer;  it  is  inde- 
cent for  a child  on  the  commission  of  a 
fault  to  affect  a careless  unconcern  in  the 
presence  of  those  whom  he  has  offended. 
There  is  a fitness  or  unfitness  in  persons 
for  each  other’s  society  i education  fits  a 
person  for  the  society  of  the  noble,  the 
wealthy,  the  polite,  and  the  learned.  There 
is  a suitableness  in  people’s  tempers  for 
each  other;  such  a suitability  is  particu- 
larly requisite  for  those  who  nre  destined 
to  live  together  : selfish  people,  with  op- 
posite tastes  and  habits,  can  never  be  suit- 
able companions. 

Nttbinx  might  to  be  held  laudable  or  becoming, 
but  what  nature  itself  should  prompt  us  to  think  so. 

Stkblk. 

A Gothic  bishop,  perhaps,  thought  It  proper  to  re- 
peat such  a form  In  such  particular  shoes  or  slip- 
pers; another  fancied  it  would  be  very  decent  If 
auch  a part  of  public  devotions  were  performed  with 
a mitre  on  bis  bead.  Addison. 

To  the  wiser  judgment  of  God  it  most  be  left  to 
determine  what  is  Jit  to  be  bestowed,  and  what  to  be 
Withheld.  Blair. 

Raphael,  amidst  bis  tenderness  and  friendship  for 
man,  shews  each  a dignity  and  condescension  in  ail 


his  speech  and  behaviour,  as  are  suitable 4 o a rape* 
rlor  nature.  Addisor. 

BECOMING,  COMELY,  GRACEFUL. 

BECOMING,  ».  Becoming,  decent. 

COMELY,  or  come  like,  signifies  com- 
ing or  appearing  as  one  would  have  it. 

GRACEFUL  signifies  full  of  grace. 

These  epithets  are  employed  to  mark 
in  general  what  is  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
Becoming  denotes  less  than  comely,  and 
this  less  than  graceful:  nothing  can  be 
comely  or  graceful  which  is  unbecoming  ; 
although  many  things  are  becoming  which 
are  neither  comely  or  graceful. 

Becoming  respects  the  decorations  of 
the  person,  and  the  exterior  deportment ; 
comely  respects  natural  embellishments  ; 
graceful  natural  or  artificial  accomplish- 
ments : manner  is  becoming ; figure  is 
comely  ; air,  figure,  or  attitude,  is  grace- 
ful- 

Becoming  is  relative;  it  depends  on 
taste  and  opinion ; on  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  sentiments  or  particular 
circumstances  of  society : comely  nndi 

graceful  are  absolute ; they  are  qualities 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 

What  is  becoming  is  confined  to  no 
rank ; the  highest  and  the  lowest  have, 
alike,  the  opportunity  of  doing  or  being 
that  which  becomes  their  station  : what  is 
comely  is  seldom  associated  with  great  re- 
finement and  culture ; wlmt  is  graceful  is 
rarely  to  be  discovered  apart  from  high 
rank,  noble  birth,  or  elevation  of  cha- 
racter. 

The  care  of  doing  nothing  unbecoming  has  ac- 
companied the  greatest  minds  to  their  last  moments. 
Thus  Caesar  gathered  his  robe  about  hlin  that  he 
might  not  fall  la  a manner  unbecoming  of  himself. 

Bfbctator. 

The  comeliness  of  person,  and  the  decency  of  be- 
haviour, add  indoite  weight  to  what  Is  pronounced 
by  any  one.  Spectator. 

To  make  the  acknowledgment  of  a fanlt  in  the 
highest  manner  graceful , It  is  lucky  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offender  place  him  above  any  in- 
consequences from  (he  resentment  of  the  perron 
offended.  Steele. 

to  be  conscious,  v.  To  feel. 

TO  BE  DEFICIENT,  V.  Tv  fail. 
to  bedew,  v.  To  sprinkle. 

TO  BEG,  DESIRE. 

BEG,  v.  To  ask,  beg. 

DESIRE,  in  French  desirtr,  Latin  desi- 
dcro,  comes  from  dcstdo  to  fix  the  mind 
on  an  object. 
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To  beg,  marks  the  wish;  to  desire,  the 
will  and  determination. 

Beg  is  the  act  of  an  inferior,  or  one  in 
a subordinate  condition  ; desire  is  the  act 
ot  a superior : we  beg  a thing  as  a favour; 
we  desire  it  as  a right:  children  beg  their 
parents  to  grant  them  an  indulgence ; pa- 
rents desire  their  children  to  attend  to  their 
business. 

SUrll  hanr  upon  Ills  lip*,  and  beg  Sim  tell 

The  itorj  of  my  pas.ion  o'er  a^aln.  Southern. 

Ooee  when  he  war  without  lodsrln-,  meat,  or 
etolhea,  one  of  hla  friend*  left  a me**aee,  thnt  ho 
desired  to  *ee  him  about  ulue  In  the  mornlnr.  fi»- 
vane  knewfhat  It  wa  M<  intention  to  attltl  him;  hut 
was  eery  mneh  ditrualt'd  that  be  khouid  pre«ume  to 
pre*rritie  the  hour  of  hla  attendance,  and  I betiere 
rufuaed  to  aee  him.  Jon  skos. 

TO  BEG,  BESEECH,  SOLICIT,  EN- 
TREAT, SUPPLICATE,  IMPLORE, 

CRAVE. 

BF.G,  ti.  To  ask , beg. 

BESEECU,  compounded  of  be  and 
seech,  or  segk  is,  an  intensive  verb,  signify- 
ing to  seek  strongly. 

SOLICIT,  in  French  soliciler,  Latin 
tolicito,  is  probably  compounded  of  solum 
or  tot um,  aud  cito  to  cite,  summon,  appeal 
to,  signifying  to  ronse  altogether. 

EN  TREAT,  compounded  of  en  or  in 
and  treat,  in  French  trailer,  Latin  tracto 
to  manage,  signifies  to  act  upon. 

SUPPLICATE,  in  Latin  supplicutus, 
participle  of  supplico,  compounded  of  sup 
or  sub  and  plica  to  fold,  signifies  to  bend 
the  body  down  in  token  of  submission  or 
distress,  in  order  to  awaken  notice. 

IMPLORE,  ih  French  implorer,  Latin 
imploro,  compounded  of  tin  or  in  and 
plora  to  weep  or  lament,  signifies  to  act 
upon  by  weeping. 

CRAVE,  in  Saxon  cruvian,  signifies  to 
long  for  earnestly. 

All  these  terms  denote  a species  of 
asking  (».  To  ask,  beg),  varied  as  to  the 
person,  the  object  and  the  manner ; the 
first  four  do  not  mark  such  a state  of  de- 
pendance  in  the  ngent  as  the  last  three : 
to  beg  denotes  a state  of  want ; to  beseech, 
entreat,  and  solicit,  a state  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity ; supplicate  and  iinp/ore  a state  of 
abject  distress  ; crave,  the  lowest  state  of 
physical  want : one  begs  with  importu- 
nity ; beseeches  with  earnestness ; entreats 
by  the  force  of  reasoning  and  strong  re- 
presentation : one  solicits  by  virtue  of 
one's  interest;  supplicates  by  an  humble 
address ; implores  by  every  mark  of  de- 
jection and  numiliatiou. 


Begging  is  the  act  of  the  poor  when 
they  need  assistance : beseeching  and  en- 
treat tag  are  resorted  to  by  friends  and 
equals,  when  they  want  to  influence  or 
persuade,  but  beseeching  is  more  urgent ; 
entreating  more  argumentative:  solicita- 
tions are  employed  to  obtain  favours, 
which  have  more  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances than  the  rank  of  the  solicitor: 
supplicating  and  imploring  are  resorted  to 
hy_suflerers  for  the  relief  of  their  misery, 
and  are  addressed  to  those  who  have  the 
power  of  averting  or  increasing  the  cala- 
mity : craeing  is  the  consequence  of  long- 
ing ; it  marks  an  earnestness  of  supplica- 
tion; an  abject  state  of  suffering  depend- 
ence. 

Those  who  arc  too  idle  to  work  com- 
monly have  recoursq  to  begging  : a kind 
parent  will  sometimes  rather  beseech  an 
undutifnl  child  to  lay  aside  his  wicked 
courses,  than  plunge  him  deeper  into  guilt 
by  an  ill-timed  exercise  of  authority  : 
when  we  are  entreated  to  do  an  act  of 
civility,  it  is  a mark  of  unkiudness  to  be 
heedless  to  the  wishes  of  our  triends  : 
gentlemen  in  oflice  are  perpetually  ex- 
posed to  the  solicitations  of  their  friends, 
to  procure  for  themselves,  or  their  con- 
nexions, places  of  trust  and  emolument: 
a slave  supplicates  his  master  for  pardon, 
when  he  has  ollended,  and  implores  his 
mercy  to  mitigate,  if  not  to  remit  the 
punishment:  a poor  wretch,  suffering 
with  hunger,  craves  a morsel  of  bread. 

tv  hat  more  advance  can  mortal*  make  In  tin, 

Mo  near  perfection,  wbo  with  blood  begin  t 
D«*af  to  the  calf  that  lie*  beneath  the  knife  ; 

Look*  np,  and  from  the  butcher  brgs  her  life? 

’ Daroinr. 

Modesty  never  rages,  never  murmurs,  never  pouts, 
when  it  b in-treated ; it  pines,  it  beseeches,  it 
gnUhes.  Steel*. 

A*  money  collected  by  subscription  b necessarily 
received  In  small  sums.  Savage  was  never  able  to 
semi  his  poems  to  tlie  press,  but  for  many  years  con- 
tinued his  solicitation,  and  squandered  whatever  he 
obtained.  Jonksov. 

For  whom  the  merchant  spread  bb  silken  store*. 

Can  she  entreat  for  bread,  and  want  the  needful  rai- 
ment ? Rowe's  Jake  Shore. 

Savage  wrote  to  Lord  Tyreonnel,  not  in  a style  of 
supplicatloti  and  respect ; but  of  reproach,  menace, 
and  contempt.  Jotnrso*. 

It’t  then  so  hard,  Mouimia,  to  forgive 
A fault,  where  bumble  love,  like  mine,  implore* 

* thee  ? Otway. 

FA  my  past  crimes  my  forfeit  life  receive. 

No  phy  for  my  sufferings  here  I crate , 

And  only  hope  forgiveness  in  tins  grave. 

Rowe’s  Jawe  Shore. 

TO  BEG,  v.  To  ask, 

K 
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TO  BEGIN)  COMMENCE,  ENTER 
UPON. 

BEGIN,  in  German  beginnen,  is  com- 
pounded of  be  and  gimsen,  probably  a fre- 
quentative of  gehen  to  go,  signifying  to  go 
lirst  to  a thing. 

COMMENCE,  in  French  commenccr, 
is  not  improbably  derived  from  the  Latin 
commando,  signifying  to  betake  one’s  self 
to  a tiling. 

ENTER,  in  Latin  intro  within,  signi- 
fies with  the  preposition  UPON,  to  go 
into  a thing. 

Begin  and  commence  are  so  strictly  al- 
lied in  signification,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  the  difference  in  their  applica- 
tion ; although  a minute  difference  does 
exist.  To  begin  respects  the  order  of 
time ; to  commence,  the  exertion  of  set- 
ting about  a thing  : whoever  begins  a dis- 
pute is  termed  the  aggressor ; no  one 
should  commence  a dispute  unless  he  can 
calculate  the  consequences,  and  ns  this  is 
impracticable,  it  is  better  never  to  com- 
mence disputes,  particularly  such  as  are 
to  be  decided  by  law.  Begin  is  opposed 
to  end  ; commence  to  complete  : a person 
begins  a thing  with  a view  of  ending  it; 
he  commences  a thing  with  a view  of  com- 
pleting it. 

To  begin  is  either  transitive  or  intran- 
sitive; to  commence  is  mostly  transitive! 
a speaker  begins  by  apologizing;  he  com- 
mences his  speech  with  an  apology : hap- 
piness frequently  ends  where  prosperity 
begins;  whoever  commences  any  under- 
taking, without  estimating  his  own  power, 
must  not  expect  to  succeed. 

To  begin  is  used  either  for  things  or 
persons ; to  commence  for  persons  only : 
all  things  have  their  beginning  ; in  order 
to  effect  any  thing,  we  must  make  a com- 
mencement : a word  begins  with  a parti- 
cular litter,  or  a line  begins  with  u parti- 
cular word ; a person  commences  his  career. 
Lastly,  begin  is  more  colloquial  than 
commence  ; thus  we  suy,  to  begin  the 
work;  to  commence  the  operation  : to  be- 
gin one's  play  ; to  commence  the  pursuit ; 
to  begin  to  write ; to  commence  the  letter. 

To  commence  and  enter  upon  are  as 
closely  allied  in  sense  as  the  former 
wordsj  they  differ  principally  in  applica- 
tion : to  commence  seems  rather  to  denote 
the  making  an  experiment ; to  enter  ujmp, 
that  of  first  doing  uliat  lias  not  been  tried 
before  : we  commence  an  undertaking ; we 
enter  upon  an  employment : speculating 
people  are  very  ready  to  commence 


schemes;  considetate  people  are  always 
averse  to  entering  upon  any  office,  until 
they  feel  themselves  fully  adequate  to  dis- 
charge its  duties. 

When  btetnntng  to  set  joor  psrt,  whit  css  b« 
of  greater  moment  than  to  regulate  yowr  plan  of 
conduct  with  the  moat  serious  attention  l Bcaou 

By  the  destination  of  Ms  Creator,  and  the  neers- 
stties  of  hi i nature,  roan  commences  at  once  an  re- 
tire, not  merely  a contemplative  being.  Beam. 

If  any  roan  has  a mind  to  enter  upon  toch  a vo- 
luntary abstinence.  It  might  not  be  Irapropee  to  give 
him  the  caution  uf  Pythagoras,  In  particular  : Ad- 
eline afabit , that  is,  say  the  interpreters,  “ meddle 
not  with  ehciioua.’*  Aanuai, 

beginning,  v.  Origin,  t 
to  beguile,  v.  To  atm.se. 

BEHAVIOUR,  CONDUCT,  CARRIAGE, 
DEPORTMENT,  DEMEANOUR. 

BEHAVIOUR  comes  from  behove, 
compounded  of  be  and  have,  signifying  to 
have  one's  self,  or  have  self-possession. 

CONDUCT,  in  Latin  conductor,  par- 
ticiple of  conduco,  compounded  of  con  or 
cum  and  duco  to  lead  ulong,  signifies  lead- 
ing one’s  self  along. 

CARRIAGE,  the  abstract  of  carry  (y. 
To  bear,  carry),  signifies  the  act  of  carry- 
ing one’s  hotly,  or  one's  self. 

DEPORTMENT,  from  the  Latin  dc- 
parto  to  carry;  and  DEMEANOUR, 
from  the  French  dcmcncr  to  lead,  have  the 
same  original  sense  as  the  preceding. 

Behaviour  respects  corporeal  or  mental 
actions;  conduct,  mental  actions;  car- 
riage, deportment,  and  demeanour,  are 
different  species  of  behaviour.  Jiehaeiour 
respects  all  actions  exposed  to  the  notice 
of  others ; conduct  the  general  liue  of  a 
person’s  moral  proceedings : we  speak  of 
n person's  behaviour  at  table,  or  in  com- 
pany, in  a ball  room,  in  the  street,  or  in 
public;  of  bis  conduct  in  the  management 
of  his  private  concerns,  in  the  direction 
of  his  family,  or  in  his  different  relations 
with  his  fellow  creatures.  Behaviour  ap- 
plies to  the  minor  morals  of  society ; con- 
duct to  those  of  the  first  moment : in  our 
intercourse  with  others  we  may  adopt  a 
civil  or  polite,  ft  rude  or  boisterous,  be- 
haviour; in  our  serious  transactions  we 
may  adopt  a peaceable,  discreet,  or  pru- 
dent, a rash,  dangerous,  or  mischievous 
conduct.  Our  behaviour  is  good  nr  bad  ; 
our  conduct  is  wise  or  foolish  : by  ourirAi,- 
tiour  we  may  render  ourselves  agreeable, 
or  otherwise ; by  our  conduct  wo  may 
command  esteem,  or  provoke  contempt : 
the  behaviour  of  young  people  iu  society 
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ia  of  particular  importance;  it  should, 
above  all  things,  be  marked  with  pro- 
priety in  the  presence  of  superiors  and 
elders:  the  youth  who  does  not  learn  be- 
times a seemly  behaviour  in  company, 
will  scarcely  know  how  to  conduct  him- 
self judiciously  on  any  future  occasion. 

Carriage  respects  simply  the  maimer  of 
carrying  the  body  ; deportment  includes 
both  the  action  and  the  carriage  of  the 
body  in  performing  the  action  j demeummr 
respects  only  the  moral  character  or  tend- 
ency of  the  action : deportment  is  said 
only  of  those  exterior  actions  that  have 
an  inmtediate  reference  to  others  j de- 
meanour, of  the  general  behaviour  as  it  rer 
laics  to  the  circumstances  and  situation 
of  the  individual : the  carriage  is  that 
part  of  behaviour,  which  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  attend  to  in  young  persons. 
A carriage  should  neither  be  haughty  nor 
servile  j to  be  graceful,  it  ought  to  have  a 
due  mixture  of  d'gnity  and  condescen- 
sion : the  deportment  of  a man  should  he 
suited  to  his  station ; a humble  deport- 
ment is  becoming  in  inferiors;  astutely 
and  forbidding  deportment  is  very  unbe- 
coming in  superiors:  the  daucunour  of  a 
man  should  be  suited  to  his  situation ; 
the  suitable  demeanour  of  a judge  on  the 
bcuch,  or  ol  a clergyman  iu  ilia  pulpit,  or 
when  performing  his  clerical  functions, 
adds  much  to  the  dignity  and  solemnity 
of  the  office  itself. 

The  carriage  marks  the  birth  and  edu- 
cation : an  awkward  carriage  stumps  a 
man  as  vulgar ; a graceful carnage  evinces 
refinement  and  culture.  The  deportment 
marks  the  existing  temper  of  the  mind: 
whoever  is  really  impressed  with  the  so- 
lemnity and  importance  of  public  wor- 
ship will  evince  his  impressions  bv  a 
gravity  of  deportment ; females  should 
guard  against  a light  deportment,  as  highly 
prejudicial  to  their  reputation : the  de- 
meanour marks  the  habitual  temper  of  tile 
mind,  or  in  fact,  the  real  character ; tie 
are  often  led  to  judge  favourably  of  an 
individual  from  the  first  glance,  whose 
demeanour  on  close  examination  does  not 
leave  such  favourable  impressions. 

The  circumstance  of  life  Is  not  that  which  (fires 
ns  place,  hut  our  behaviour  ia  that  circumstance*  is 
wbai  'boultl  be  our  solid  distinction.  Stkkik. 

Wisdom  is  do  less  necessary  In  religious  and  mo- 
ral thau  in  civil  conduct.  Blais. 

He  that  fill  look  hack  upon  all  the  acquaintances 
be  bus  bad  In  his  whole  lifts,  will  find  he  has  seen 
more  men  capable  of  the  greatest  employments  and 
performances,  than  such  as  could  iu  tlie  general  bent 
of  their  carriage  art  otberwlie  than  according  to 
thdr  owu  complexion  and  bnmour.  Stbxu. 
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Tba  mild  demeanour , the  modest  deportment^ 
are  valued  not  only  ns  they  denote  Internal  purity 
and  innocence,  but  as  forming  In  themselves  the 
most  amiable  and  engaging  part  of  the  female  chw- 
r*ctec.  Macks  mils, 

I have  been  told  the  same  even  of  Mahometans , 
with  relation  to  Ibe  propriety  of  their  demeanour 
ia  the  convention*  of  thsir  erroneous  worship. 

Steele. 

behind,  v.  After. 
behind,  v.  Back. 
to  behold,  v.  To  look,  see. 
beholder,  v.  Looker  on. 
belief,  credit,  trust,  faith. 
BELIEF,  from  believe,  in  Saxon  gely- 
fan,  geteavan,  in  German  glauben,  comes, 
in  all  possibility,  from  Uef,  in  German, 
brlieben  to  please,  aiid  the  Latin  libel  it 
pleaseth,  signifying  the  pleasure  or  assent 
of  the  mind. 

CREDIT,  in  French  credit,  Latin  cre- 
ditus,  participle  of  credo,  compounded  of 
cor  the  heart,  and  do  to  give,  signifies  also 
giving  the  heart. 

THUS  I'  is  connected  with  the  old  word 
trow,  in  Saxon  trrouiun,  German  trauen, 
old  German  tkravahn,  thruvea,  foe.  to 
hold  true,  and  probably  from  the  Greek 
Gappuv  to  have  confidence,  signifying  to 
depend  upon  as  true. 

FAITH,  in  Latin  /idea,  from  /do  to 
confide,  signifies  alsu  dapcudance  upon  as 
true. 

Belief'  is  the  generic  term,'  the  others 
specific ; we  believe  when  we  credit  and 
trust,  but  not  always  vice  versi.  Belief 
rests  on  no  particular  person  or  thing; 
but  credit  and  trust  rest  on  the  authority 
of  one  or  more  individuals  Everything 
is  the  subject  of  belief  which  produces 
one's  nssent : the  events  of  human  life 
are  credited  upon  the  authority  of  the 
narrator : the  words,  promises,  or  the  in- 
tegrity of  individuals  are  trusted : the 
power  of  persons  and  the  virtue  ol  things 
are  objects  of  fuith. 

Belief  and  credit  are  particular  actions, 
or  sentiments : trust  and  faith  are  perma- 
nent dispositions  of  the  mind,  things 
are  entitled  to  our  belief;  persons  are  en- 
titled to  our  credit : but  people  repose  a 
trust  in  others  ; or  have  a faith  in  others. 

Our  belief  ox  unbelief  is  not  always  re- 
gulated by  our  reasoning  faculties  or  the 
truth  of  things : we  often  believe  from  pre- 
judice and  ignorance,  things  tr^  be  true 
which  are  very  false.  With  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  assurance  goes  further  than  any 
thing  else  in  obtaining  credit:  grass  false- 
hoods, pronounced  with  confidence,  will 
n 1 
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be  credited  sooner  than  plain  truths  told 
in  an  unvarnished  style.  There  are  no 
disappointments  more  severe  than  those 
which  we  feel  on  finding  that  we  have 
trusted  to  men  of  base  principles.  Igno- 
rant people  have  commonly  a more  im- 
plicit faith  in  any  nostrum  recommended 
to  them  by  persons  of  their  own  class, 
than  in  the  prescriptions  of  professional 
men  regularly  educated. 

Oh!  I’ve  heart!  him  talk 

Like  the  flrrt-born  child  of  love,  when  every  word 
Spoke  In  bis  eyr*,  and  wept  to  be  believ'd, 

And  all  to  rein  me.  Southern* 

Ob!  I will  credit  my  Scamaudra’t  tear*! 

Nor  think  them  drops  of  chance  like  other  women’*. 

Lbs. 

Capricious  man  ! To  pood  or  111  inconstant. 

Too  much  to  fear  or  fru«t  Is  equal  weakness. 

Johnson. 

Vox  faith  repos’d  on  sea*  and  on  the  flat’rlnp  sky, 

Tby  naked  corpse  b doom’d  on  shores  unknown  to  lie. 

Dkydkn. 

Belief,  trust,  and  faith,  have  a religious 
application,  which  credit  has  not.  Belief 
is  simply  an  act  of  the  understanding ; 
trust  and  faith  are  active  moving  princi- 
ples of  the  mind  in  which  tlie  heart  is 
concerned.  Belief  does  not  extend  be- 
yond an  assent  of  the  mind  to  any  given 
proposition ; trust  and  faith  are  lively 
sentiments  which  impel  to  action.  Belief 
is  to  trust  and  faith  as  cause  to  effect « 
there  may  be  belief  without  either  trustor 
faith ; blit  there  can  be  no  trust  nrfuith 
without  belief:  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
God,  who  is  the  creator  and  preserver  ot 
all  his  creatures ; we  therefore  trust  in 
him  for  his  protection  of  ourselves : we 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  tht  sins 
of  men;  we  have  tberefore/aitA  ill  his  re- 
deeming grace  to  save  us  from  our  sins. 

Belief  is  common  to  all  re'igions : trust 
is  peculiar  to  the  believers  in  Divine  reve- 
lation : faith  is  employed  by  distinction 
for  the  C hristian  faith.  Belief  is  purely 
speculative  ; and  trust  and  futth  are  ope- 
rative : the  former  operates  on  the  mind  ; 
tlie  latter  on  the  outward  conduct.  Trust 
in  God  serves  to  dispel  all  anxious  con- 
cern about  the  future.  “ Faith,"  says 
the  Apostle,  “ is  dead  without  works.” 
Theorists  substitute  belief  for  faith  ; en- 
thusiasts mistake  passion  for  faith.  I rue 
faith  must  be  grounded  oti  a right  belief, 
and  accompanied  with  a right  practice. 

Thr  Epicurean*  ronlnlnl  JhrmwIvM  with  Iho  de- 
nial of  a Provldf-nc**,  a*wrtlog  at  the  *am«*  time  the 
Hbtpnc*  of  pods  In  grocvml : because  they  would  not 
shock  the  common  belief  of  mankind.  Addison. 

What  can  be  a stronger  motive  to  a firm  truM  and 


reliance  on  the  mercies  of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving 
us  bfe  Son  to  suffer  for  us!  Addison. 

The  faith  or  persuasion  of  a Divine  revrlation  Is 
a divine  faith,  not  onlj  with  respect  to  the  object  of 
it,  hut  likewise*  In  respect  of  the  author  of  It,  wbkh 
Is  the  Divine  Spirit.  Tutors©*. 

to  believe,  v.  To  think. 
beloved,  v.  Amiable. 
below,  v.  Under. 
to  bemoan,  v.  To  beivail. 

BEND,  BENT. 

Both  abstract  nouns  from  the  verb  to 
bend : the  one  to  express  its  proper,  and 
the  other  its  moral  application  : a stick 
has  a BEND  ; the  mind  has  a BENT. 

A bend  in  any  thing  that  should  be 
straight  is  a defect ; a bent  of  the  inclina- 
tion that  is  not  sanctioned  by  religion  is 
detrimental  to  a person's  moral  character 
and  peace  of  mind.  For  a vicious  bend 
in  a natural  body  there  are  various  reme- 
dies ; hut  nothing  will  cure  a corrupt 
bent  of  the  will  except  religion. 

HI.  cuward  Up.  did  from  their  colour  Sr, 

And  that  mm  eye  whow  bend  doe*  nee  the  world. 
DU  low  IU  luitrr.  SHiairrian. 

The  *onl  doe.  not  always  care  to  he  In  the  one 
Sent.  The  facultle*  retiree  one  nnother  by  turn., 
and  receive  an  additional  plenaurc  from  the  novelty 
of  t hove  object*  about  which  thry  are  conversant. 

Addook. 

•ro  bend,  v.  To  lean. 
to  bend,  v.  To  turn. 
beneath,  v.  Under. 

BENEFACTION,  DONATION. 

BENEFACTION,  from  the  Latin  be- 
nefacio,  signifies  the  thing  well  done,  or 
done  for  the  good  of  others. 

DONATION,  from  dono  to  give  or 
present,  signities  the  sum  presented. 

Both  these  terms  denote  an  act  of  cha- 
rity, but  the  former  comprehends  more 
than  the  latter:  a benefaction  compre- 
hends acts  of  personal  service  in  general 
towards  the  indigent:  donation  respects 
simply  the  act  of  giving  and  the  thing 
given.  Benefactions  are  for  private  use ; 
donations  are  for  public  service.  A bene- 
factor to  the  poor  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  distribution  of  money ; he  en- 
ters into  nil  their  necessities,  consults 
their  individual  cuscs,  and  suits  his  bene- 
factions to  their  exigencies  ; his  influence, 
his  counsel,  his  purse,  and  bis  property, 
are  employed  for  their  good : his  donor- 
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tiont  form  the  smallest  part  of  the  good 
which  he  does. 

The  light  and  influence  that  the  heaven#  be«tow 
upon  ihK  lower  world,  though  the  lower  world  can* 
wot  equal  their  benefaction,  yrt  with  a kind  of  grate- 
ful return,  it  reflect#  those  rays  that  it  cannot  recom- 
pense, South. 

Title*  and  land*  given  to  God  are  never,  and 
plate*,  vestment#,  and  other  sacred  utensil*,  are  sel- 
dom consecrated  : jrt  certain  It  I*  that  after  the  rfo* 
Tuition  of  them  to  the  church,  it  is  a*  reads  a sacii- 
lege  to  steal  them  a*  it  hi  to  pull  down  a church. 

Sooth* 

benefice,  v.  Living. 
beneficence,  t!.  Benevolence. 

BENEFICENT,  BOUNTIFUL,  OR 

BOUNTEOUS,  MUNIFICENT,  GE- 
NEROUS, LIBERAL. 

BENEFICENT,  from  beurfacio  (v.  Be- 
nefaction). 

BOUNTIFUL  signifies  full  of  bounty 
or  goodness,  from  the  French  bonte, 
Latin  bonitus. 

MUNIFICENT,  in  Latin  munficus, 
from  munus  and  facia,  signifies  the  quality 
of  making  presents. 

GENEROUS,  in  F'rerich  generate, 
Latin  geuerosus,  of  high  blood,  noble  ex- 
traction, and  consequently  of  a noble 
character. 

LIBERAL,  in  French  liberal,  I.atin 
liberalu  frum  liber  free,  signifies  the  qua- 
lity of  being  like  a free  man  in  distinction 
from  a bondman,  and  by  a natural  asso- 
ciation being  of  a free  disposition,  ready 
to  communicate. 

Beneficent  respects  every  thing  done  for 
the  good  of  others  : bounty,  munificence , 
and  generosity,  are  species  o ( bencjiccnre  : 
liberality  is  a qualification  of  all.  The 
first  two  denote  modes  of  action : the 
latter  three  either  inodes  of  nctiou  or 
modes  of  sentiment.  The  sincere  well- 
wisher  to  his  fellow-crcutures  is  beneficent 
according  to  his  means  ; lie  is  bountiful 
in  providing  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  others;  he  is  munificent  in  disposing 
favours;  he  i^gmrrm  in  imparting  his 
property  ; he  is  liberal  in  all  lie  does. 

Be  neficence  and  bounty  are  characteris- 
tics of  the  licit)'  as  well  as  of  his  crea- 
tures : munificence,  generosity,  and  libe- 
rality are  mere  human  qualities.  Be- 
neficence and  bounty  are  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Deity:  with  him 
the  will  and  the  act  of  doing  good  are 
commensurate  only  with  the  power : he 
was  beneficent  to  us  ns  our  Creator,  and 
continues  his  beneficence  to  us  by  his  daily 
preservation  and  protection ; to  some. 


however,  he  has  been  more  bountiful  than 
o others,  by  providing  them  with  on 
unerfual  share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life. 

The  beneficence  of  man  is  regulated  by 
the  bounty  of  Providence : to  whom  much 
is  given,  from  him  much  will  l>e  required. 
Instructed  by  his  word,  and  illumined  by 
that  spark  of  benevolence  which  was  in- 
fused into  their  souls  with  the  breath  of 
life,  good  men  nre  ready  to  believe  that 
they  are  but  stewards  of  all  God’s  gifts, 
holden  lor  the  use  of  such  ns  arc  less 
bountifully  provided.  They  will  desire, 
as  far  as  their  powers  extend,  to  imitate 
this  feature  of  the  Deity  by  bettering 
with  their  beneficent  counsel  nnd  assist- 
ance the  condition  of  all  who  require  it, 
and  by  gladdening  the  hearts  of  many 
with  their  bountiful  provisions. 

Princes  are  munificent,  friends  are  ge- 
nerous, patrons  liberal.  Munificence  is 
measured  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  thing  bestowed  ; generosity  by  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  made ; liberality 
by  the  warmth  of  the  spirit  discovered. 

A monarch  displays  his  munificence  in  the 
presents  which  he  sends  by  his  ambas- 
sadors to  another  monarch.  A generous 
man  will  wave  his  claims,  however  pow- 
erful they  may  he,  when  the  accommo- 
dation or  relief  of  another  is  in  question. 

A liberal  spirit  does  not  stop  to  inquire  l 
the  reason  for  giving,  but  gives  when  the 
occasion  offers. 

Munificence  may  spring  either  from 
ostentation  or  a becoming  sense  of  dig- 
nity ; generosity  may  spring  either  from  a 
generous  temper,  or  an  easy  unconcern 
ubout  property  ; liberality  of  conduct  is 
dictated  hv  nothing  hut  n warm  heart  and 
nn  expanded  mind.  Munificence  is  con- 
fined simply  to  giving,  but  we  may  be 
generous  in  assisting,  and  liberal  in  re- 
warding. 

The  most  beneficent  of  all  buiug*  i#  be  who  hath 
an  absolute  fulne*#  of  perfection  in  blmvelf,  who 
pave  existence  fr>  the  universe,  and  to  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  want  that  which  he  communicated.  Gitovr. 

Hail!  Universal  Lord,  be  bnunteou*  Mill 

To  {five  u«  only  good.  Milton. 

I esteem  a habit  of  benignity  greatly  preferable 

to  munificence.  Stf.ru  after  Ciciuto. 

We  may  with  jrreat  co  tfidenre  and  equnl  truth 
affirm,  that  since  there  was  such  a thin*  a*  mankind 
in  the  world,  there  never  was  any  heart  truly  prrat 
and  grnerou*,  that  was  not  also  tender  and  compas- 
sionate. Sooth. 

The  cit lien,  above  all  other  men,  has  opportuni- 

ties of  arriving  at  the  highest  frnit  of  wealth,  to  be 
liberal  without  the  least  expense  of  a man's  own  for* 
tune.  8t«*x«. 
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Benefit,  favour,  kindness,  CI- 
VILITY. 

BENEFIT  signifies  here  that  which 
benefits  (t\  Advantage,  bait; fit). 

FAVOUR,  in  French  faveur,  Latin  fa- 
vor and  J'uveo  to  bear  good  will,  signifies 
the  act  flowing  from  good  will. 

KIN  DNESS  signifies  an  action  that  is 
bind  (u.  Affectionate). 

CIVILITY  signifies  that  which  is  civil 
(r.  Civil). 

The  idea  of  an  action  gratuitously  per- 
formed for  the  advantage  of  another  is 
common  to  these  terms. 

Benefits  and  favours  are  granted  by  su- 
riors ; kindnesses  and  civilities  pass 
tween  equals. 

Bairfts  serve  to  relieve  actual  wants: 
the  power  of  conferring  and  the  necessity  of 
receiving  them, constitute  the  relative  dif- 
ference in  station  between  the  giver  and 
the  receiver:  favours  tend  to  promote  the 
interest  or  convenience : the  power  of 
giving  and  the  ad\antage  of  receiving  are 
dependant  on  local  circumstances,  more 
than  on  difference  of  station.  Kindnesses 
and  civilities  serve  to  afford  mutual  ac- 
commodation by  a reciprocity  of  kind 
offices  on  the  many  and  various  occasions 
which  offer  in  human  life  : they  are  not 
so  important  as  either  belief  ts  or  favours, 
but  they  carry  a charm  with  them  which 
is  not  possessed  by  the  former.  Kind- 
nesses are  more  endearing  than  civilities, 
and  pass  mostly  between  those  who  are 
known  to  each  other:  civilities  may  pass 
between  strangers. 

Dcpeuduncc  affords  an  opportunity  for 
conferring  benefits;  partiality  gives  rise  to 
favours  : kindnesses  are  the  result  of  per- 
sonal regaid;  civilities,  of  general  bene- 
volence. A master  confers  his  benifits 
on  such  of  his  domestics  ns  are  entitled 
to  encouragement  for  their  fidelity.  Men 
in  power  distribute  their  favours  so  as  to 
increase  their  influence.  Friends,  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  are  perpe- 
tually called  upon  to  perlbrm  kindnesses 
for  each  other.  There  is  no  man  so 
mean  that  he  may  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  show  civilities  to  those  who  are 
above  him. 

Benefits  tend  to  draw  those  closer  to 
each  other  who  by  station  of  life  are  set 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  each  other: 
affection  is  engendered  in  him  who  bene- 
fits; and  devoted  attachment  in  him  who 
is  benefited : favours  increase  obligation 
beyond  its  due  limits  ; if  they  are  not 
asked  and  granted  with  discretion,  they 


inay  produce  servility  on  the  one  hand, 
and  haughtiness  on  the  other.  Kind- 
nesses are  the  offspring  and  parent  of  af- 
fection ; they  convert  our  multiplied 
wants  into  so  many  enjoyments : civili- 
ties are  the  sweets  which  we  gnther  in  the 
way  as  we  pass  along  the  journey  of  life. 

I think  I have  a rif  lit  to  conclude  that  there  U 
■ueb  a thine  a«  gcnero%tly  in  the  world.  Though  if 
I were  under  a mistake  in  (his,  I should  sajr  as  Cl- 
erro  in  reiatioo  to  the  immortality  of  the  ioul,  I wil- 
lingly err;  for  the  contrary  notion  naturally  teaches 
people  to  be  unprateful  by  possessing  them  with  a 
persuasion  concerning  their  benefactor*,  that  they 
have  no  regard  to  them  in  the  benrfti  they  bestow. 

Groyk. 

A favour  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  great  an 
honour  to  him  who  confers  if,  as  to  him  who  rvcrlvr* 
if.  What,  indeed,  makes  for  the  superior  reputation 
of  the  patron  in  this  case  is,  that  he  is  always  sur- 
rounded with  specious  pretences  of  uuworthy  candi- 
date*. Stsf.ik. 

Ingratitude  Is  too  base  to  return  a kindner»,\m& 
too  proud  to  regard  l».  • 8ot  th. 

A common  virility  to  an  Impertinent  fellow  often 
draws  upon  one  a great  many  unforeseen  troubles. 

Steels. 

BENEFIT,  SERVICE,  GOOD  OFFICE. 

BENEFIT,  v.  Benefit,  favour. 

SEE  VICE,  v.  Advontnge , benefit . 

OFFICE,  in  French  office , Latin  ofifi- 
cium  duty,  from  officio,  or  i^>  and  facto , 
signifies  the  thing  done  on  another's  ac- 
count. 

These  terms,  like  the  former  (t\  Bene - 
fit, fit vour),  agree  in  denoting  some  action 
performed  for  the  good  of  another,  but 
they  differ  in  the  principle  on  which  the 
action  is  performed. 

A benefit  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  it  pro- 
duces an  obligation:  a service  is  not  al- 
together gratuitous;  it  is  that  at  least 
which  may  be  expected,  though  it  cannot 
be  demanded  : a pood  office  is  between 
the  two ; it  is  in  part  gratuitous,  and  in 
part  such  as  one  may  reasonably  expect. 

Benefits  flow  from  superiors,  ana  ser- 
vices from  inferiors  or  equals;  but  pood 
offices  are  performed  by  equals  only. 

Princes  confer  benefits  on  their  subjects; 
subjects  perform  services  for  their  princes  : 
neighbours  do  good  ofiices  for  each  other. 

Benefits  are  sometimes  the  reward  of 
senicts : good  offices  produce  a return 
from  the  receiver. 

Benefits  consist  of  such  things  as  serve 
to  relieve  the  difficulties,  or  advance  the 
interests,  of  the  receiver  : services  consist 
in  those  acts  which  tend  to  lessen  the 
trouble,  or  increase  the  ease  and  con- 
venience, of  the  person  served : good 
offices  consist  in  the  employ  of  one’s  cre- 
dit, influence,  and  mediation  for  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  another;  it  is  a species  of 
voluntary  service. 

Humanity  leads  to  benefits;  the  real 
of  devotion  or  friendship  renders  services; 
general  good-will  dictates  good  offices. 

It  is  a great  benefit  to  assist  nu  embar- 
rassed tradesman  out  of  his  difficulty  : it 
is  a great  service  for  a soldier  to  save  the 
life  of  his  commander,  or  for  a friend  to 
open  the  eyes  of  another  to  see  his  dan- 
ger : it  is  a good  office  for  any  one  to  in- 
terpose his  mediation  to  settle  disputes, 
and  heal  divisions. 

It  is  possible  to  be  loaded  with  bene- 
fits so  as  to  affect  one’s  independence  of 
character.  Services  are  sometimes  a 
source  of  dissatisfaction  and  disappoint- 
ment when  they  do  not  meet  with  the 
remuneration  or  return  which  they  are 
supposed  to  deserve.  Good  offices  tend 
to  nothing  but  the  increase  of  good  will. 
Titose  who  perform  them  are  too  inde- 
pendent to  expect  a return,  and  those 
who  receive  them  are  too  sensible  of  their 
value  not  to  seek  an  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing a return. 

I h*t.  otlm  plrv.ttl  mywtf  with  conildprlnp  the 
two  kind*  of  bene/lti  which  ■ecrue  to  the  public  from 
thete  my  tpcculttioo*,  and  which,  weiw  I to  *p»*ak 
*ft«r  (he  manner  of  logician*,  1 should  ilwiinguMi 
Into  the  material  and  formal.  Addison. 

Cicero,  whose  learning  and  terrf be*  to  hi*  eouutry 
are  »©  well  known,  was  inflamed  by  a passion  for 
glory  to  as  extravagant  degree.  Hughes. 

There  are  several  person*  who  hare  many  plea* 
•ores  and  entertainments  In  their  possession  which 
they  do  not  enjoy.  It  J*  therefore  a kind  and  go  ad 
office  to  acquaint  them  with  their  own  happine«s. 

Smut. 

benefit,  v.  Advantage. 
benefit,  i\  Good  benejit. 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENEFICENCE. 

BENEVOLENCE  is  litcrully  well 
willing.  BENEFICENCE  is  1 itemlly 
well  doing.  The  former  consists  of  in- 
tention, the  latter  of  action  : the  former 
is  the  cause,  the  latter  the  result.  Bene- 
volence may  exist  without  beneficence : 
but  beneficence  always  supposes  bene- 
volence : a man  is  not  said  to  be  beneficent 
who  does  good  from  sinister  views.  The 
benevolent  man  enjoys  but  half  his  hap- 
piness if  he  cannot  be  beneficent;  yet 
there  will  still  remain  to  him  an  ample 
store  of  enjoyment  in  the  contemplation 
of  others’  happinoss : that  man  who  is 
gratified  only  with  that  happiness  of 
which  he  himself  is  the  instrument  of 
producing,  is  not  entitled  to  the  name  of 
benevolent. 

At  benevolence  is  an  affair  of  the  heart, 


and  beneficence  of  the  outward  conduct, 
the  former  is  confined  to  no  station,  no 
rank,  no  degree  of  educution  or  power : 
the  poor  may  be  benevolent  as  well  as  the 
rich,  the  unlearned  as  the  learned,  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  strong  : the  latter  on 
the  contrary  is  coutrouled  by  outward 
circumstances,  and  is  therefore  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  rich,  the  powerful, 
the  wise,  and  the  learned. 

The  pily  which  ante*  on  ftlcht  of  person*  In  dis- 
tress, and  the  satisfaction  of  mind  which  1*  the  conse- 
quence of  having  removed  them  Into  a happier  state, 
an*  Instead  of  a thousand  arguments  to  prove  inch  a 
thing  an  a disinterested  benrroUnce.  Grove. 

He  that  banishes  gratittde  from  among  men,  by 
so  doing  stop*  up  the  stream  of  benejhtnce  » for 
though,  in  conferring  kindness,  a truly  generous  man 
doth  not  aim  at  a return,  yet  he  looks  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  person  obliged.  Guo  nr. 

BENEVOLENCE,  BKNIGN1TV,  HUMA- 
NITY, KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 

BENEVOLENCE,  t>.  Benevolence. 

BENIGNITY,  in  Latin  benignitas , 
from  bene  and  gigno,  signifies  the  quality 
or  disposition  tor  producing  good. 

HUMANITY,  in  French  humaniti , 
Latin  humanitas  from  hiunanus  and  homo, 
signifies  the  quality  of  belonging  to  a man, 
or  having  what  is  common  to  man. 

KINDNESS  from  kind  (r.  Affection- 
ate'). 

TENDERNESS,  from  tender , is  in 
Latin  tener,  Greek  ripr/v. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  in  the 
will ; humanity  lies  in  the  heart ; kindness 
and  tenderness  in  the  affections : benevo- 
lence indicates  a general  good-will  to 
all  mankind  ; benignity  a particular  good- 
will flowing  out  of  certain  relations  ; hu- 
manity is  a general  tone  of  feeling;  kind- 
ness and  tenderness  are  particular  modes 
of  feeling. 

Benevolence  consists  in  the  wish  or  in- 
tention to  do  good  ; it  is  confined  to  no 
station  or  object : the  benevolent  man  may 
he  rich  or  poor,  and  his  benevolence  will 
be  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  good ; benignity  is  always 
associated  with  power,  and  accompanied 
with  condescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the 
sum  of  moral  excellence,  and  compre- 
hends every  other  virtue  ; when  taken  in 
this  acceptation,  benignity,  humanity, 
kindness,  and  tenderness,  are  but  modes 
of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to  the 
communicating  of  happiness  ; humanity 
is  concerned  in  the  removal  of  evil.  Be- 
nnolence  is  common  to  the  Creator  and 
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his  creatures ; it  differs  only  in  degree ; mouly  more  humane  than  the  partisan 
the  former  has  the  knowledge  and  power  without  arms.  Kindneu  is  always  an 
as  well  as  the  will  to  do  good  ; man  often  amiable  feeling,  and  in  a grateful  mind 
has  the  will  to  do  good  without  having  always  begets  kindness ; but  it  is  some- 
the  power  to  carry  it  imo  effect.  Benig-  times  ill  bestowed  upon  selfish  people 
nily  is  ascribed  to  the  stars,  to  heaven,  who  requite  it  by  making  fresh  exactions : 
or  to  princes  ; ignorant  and  superstitious  tenderness  is  frequently  little  better  than 
people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good  for-  an  amiable  weakness,  when  directed  to  a 
tune  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  stars  wrong  end,  and  fixed  on  an  improper  ob- 
rather  than  to  the  gracious  dispensations  ject ; the  false  tenderness  of  parents  has 
of  Providence.  Humanity  belongs  to  often  been  the  ruin  of  children, 
man  only ; it  is  his  peculiar  characte-  , h„.  h„r[I  >1;,  a,,  Popr  chmiu  XI.  mn 
ristic,  and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  his  pasv«  through  the  people,  who  alwajt  kneel  fa 
boast:  when  he  throws  off  this  his  dis-  crowds  mod  xik  hii  beocillcUon,  but  tbv  wn  an-  wen 


tinguishmg  badge,  he  loses  every  thing 
valuable  in  him  ; it  is  a virtue  that  is 
indispensable  in  his  present  suffering 
condition  : humanity  is  as  universal  in  its 
application  as  benevolence ; wherever 
there  is  distress,  hianunity  flics  to  its  re- 
lief. Kindness  and  tenderness  are  partial 
modes  of  affection,  confined  to  those  who 
know  or  are  related  to  each  other : we 
are  kind  to  friends  and  acquaintances, 
tender  towards  those  who  are  near  and 
dear  : kindness  is  a mode  of  affection  most 
fitted  for  social  beings ; it  is  what  every 
one  can  show,  and  every  one  is  pleased 
to  receive  : tenderness  is  a state  of  feeling 
that  is  occasionally  acceptable : the  young 
and  the.  weak  demand  tenderness  from 
those  who  stand  in  the  closest  connexion 
with  them,  but  this  feeling  may  be  car- 
ried to  an  excess  so  as  to  injure  the  ob- 
ject on  which  it  is  fixed. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situation 
in  life  which  preclude  the  exercise  of  be- 
nevolence : next  to  the  pleasure  of  making 
others  happy,  the  benevolent  men  rejoices 
in  seeing  them  so:  the  benign  influence 
of  a benevolent  monarch  extends  to  the 
remotest  comer  of  his  dominions : be- 
nignity is  a becoming  attribute  for  a 
prince,  when  it  does  not  lead  him  to  sanc- 
tion vice  by  its  impunity;  it  is  highly  to 
he  applauded  in  him  as  fur  as  it  renders 
him  forgiving  of  minor  offences,  gracious 
to  all  who  are  deserving  of  his  favours,  and 
ready  to  afford  a gratification  to  all  whom 
it  is  in  his  power  to  serve:  the  multiplied 
misfortunes  to  w hich  all  men  are  exposed 
afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
humanity,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  power, 
and  talent,  is  peculiar  to  no  situation  of 
life;  even  the  profession  of  arms  does 
not  exclude  humanity  from  the  breasts  of 
its  followers;  and  when  we  observe 
men’s  habits  of  thinking  in  various 
situations,  we  may  remark  that  the 
soldier,  with  arms  by  his  side,  is  com- 


to  flaw  from  bU  eyes.  Tbit  mutt  proceed  from  an 
Imagination  that  he  Is  the  father  of  all  these  people, 
and  that  he  H touched  with  to  extensive  a benerotence% 
that  it  break*  oat  lato  a passion  of  tear;.  Stckiju 
A constant  benignity  in  commerce  with  the  re«t  of 
the  world,  which  ought  to  ran  throngb  all  a man’s 
actions,  has  effects  more  useful  to  those  whom  \ oti 
oblige,  and  is  less  ostentatious  In  yourself.  Situ  c. 

The  greatest  wits  I have  convened  with  are  nmu 
eminent  for  tbrir  humanity.  Addison. 

Beneficence , would  the  followers  of  Epicurus  saj. 
Is  all  founded  i.i  weakness;  and  whatever  be  pre- 
tended, the  kindness  that  passeth  between  men  and 
men  is  by  every  man  directed  to  himself.  This  ft 
must  be  confessed  is  of  a piece  with  {hat  hopeful  phi- 
losophy which,  having  patched  man  up  out  of  the 
four  elements,  attributes  his  being  to  chance.  Gnoric. 
Drprndance  is  a perpetual  rail  upon  humanity 


and  a greater  incitement  to  tenderness  and  pity  than 
any  other  motive  whatsoever.  Addison. 


benignity,  i\  Benevolence. 

BENT,  CURVED,  CROOKED,  AWRY. 

BENT,  from  bend,  in  Saxon  bendan,  i* 
a variation  of  wind,  in  the  sea  phraseo- 
logy wend,  in  German  ttinden,  & c.  from 
the  Hebrew  onad  to  wind  or  turn. 

CURVED  is  in  Latin  curvus,  in  Greek 

coprof,  Police  roprof. 

CROOKED,  t>.  Awkward. 

AWRY  is  a variation  of  w rithed,  v.  To 
turn. 

Bent  is  here  the  generic  term,  all  the 
rest  are  but  modes  of  the  bent : what  is 
bent  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  straight; 
things  may  therefore  be  bent  to  any  de- 
gree, but  wheu  curved  they  are  bent  only 
to  a small  degree ; when  crooked  they  are 
bent  to  a great  degree  : a stick  is  bent  any 
way;  it  is  curved  by  being  bent  one  spe- 
cific way  ; it  is  crooked  by  being  bent  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Things  may  be  bent  by  accident  or  de- 
sign ; they  are  curved  by  design, or  accoid- 
ing  to  some  rule  ; they  are  crooked  by  ac- 
cident or  in  violation  of  some  rule : a 
stick  is  bent  by  the  force  of  the  hand  ; a 
line  is  curved  so  as  to  make  a mathemati- 
cal figure ; it  is  crooked  so  as  to  lute  all 


BENT, 


BEREAVE. 
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figure : awry  marks  a species  of  crooked- 
ness, but  crooked  is  applied  as  on  epithet, 
and  awry  is  employed  to  characterise  the 
action  ; hence  wo  speak  of  a crooked  thing, 
and  of  silting  or  standing  awry. 

And  wheu  too  c!  ••elv  pre*»M,  she  quill  the  ground. 
From  ber  bent  bore  the  leiulu  a backuard  wound. 

Drydki. 

Another  thin*'  observable  In  tind  from  the  «pof»  is 
that  they  describe  various  p*lh«  or  line*  oyer  ibe  nun, 
•oiiie  (imei  >lr-ii/lit,  sometime*  c urred  lumrilt  one 
pole  of  the  sun.  Dhoiuv. 

It  U the  eimi  blinf  ollltv  of  the  under>(.\nding  to 
correct  Ibe  fallacious  and  mistaken  rrpoiu  of  the 
Komi,  and  to  assure  us  that  (lie  vCaiT  in  the  water  is 
straight,  though  our  rye  would  tell  us  it  is  crooked. 

holts. 

Prereotlug  fate  directs  the  lance  awry. 

Which  gl.UM.ing  only  mark’d  Acbales*  thigh.  Pryden. 

BENT,  BIAS,  INCLINATION, 
PREPOSSESSION. 

BENT,  v.  Bend,  bent. 

BIAS,  in  French  biais,  signifies  a weight 
fixed  on  one  side  of  a howl  in  order  to 
turn  its  course  that  way  towards  which 
the  bias  leans,  from  the  Greek  jiui  force. 

INCLINATION,  in  French  inclina- 
tion, Latin  inclinatio,  from  inclino,  Greek 
c.Vivw,  signifies  a leaning  towards. 

PREPOSSESSION,  compounded  of 
pre  and  possession,  signifies  the  taking  pos- 
session of  the  mind  previously,  or  before- 
hand- 

All  these  terms  denotca  preponderating 
influence  on  the  mind.  Bent  is  upplied 
to  the  will,  affection,  and  power  in  ge- 
neral ; bias  solely  to  the  judgement ; in- 
clination mid  prepossession  to  the  state  of 
the  feelings.  The  beat  includes  the  gene- 
ra) state  of  the  mind,  and  the  object  on 
which  it  fixes  a regard:  bias,  the  parti- 
cular influential  power  which  sway*  the 
judging  faculty  : the  one  is  absolutely 
considered  with  regard  to  it. ell ; the  other 
relatively  to  its  results  and  the  object  it 
acts  upon. 

Bent  is  sometimes  with  regard  to  bias, 
as  cause  is  to  etfect;  we  may  frequently 
trace  in  the  particular  bent  of  a person’s 
likes  mid  dislikes  the  principal  bins  which 
determines  his  opinions.  Inclination  is  a 
faint  kind  of  bent ; prepossession  is  a weak 
species  of  bins  : no  in  cl  inalion  is  n stale 
of  something,  namely,  a state  of  the  feel- 
ings: prepossession  is  an  actual  something, 
namely,  the  thing  that  pre/Hissesscs. 

We  may  discover  the  bent  of  a (x-rsoo’s 
mind  in  Ids  gay  or  serious  moments ; in 
his  occupations,  and  in  his  pleasures  ; in 
some  persons  it  is  so  strong,  that  scarcely 
an  action  passes  which  is  not  more  or  less 


influenced  by  it,  and  even  the  exterior  of 
a man  will  be  under  its  control : in  all  dis- 
puted matters  the  support  of  a party  will 
operate  more  or  less  to  bias  the  minds  of 
men  for  or  against  particular  men,  or  par- 
ticular measures  : when  we  are  attached 
to  the  party  that  espouses  the  cause  of 
religion  and  good  order,  this  bias  is  in 
some  measure  commendable  and  salutary : 
u mind  without  inclination  would  be  a 
blank,  and  where  inclination  is,  there  is 
the  ground-work  for  prepossession.  Strong 
minds  will  be  strongly  bent,  and  labour 
under  a strong  bias ; hot  there  is  un  mind 
so  weak  and  powerless  as  not  to  have  its 
inclinations,  nnd  none  so  perfect  as  to  be 
without  its  prepossessions  : the  mind  that 
has  virtuous  inclinations  will  be  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  every  thing  that  leans 
to  virtue’s  side : it  were  well  for  mankird 
were  this  the  only  prepossession ; but  in  the 
present  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  prepossessions  as 
dangerous  anticipations  ol  the  judgement; 
if  their  object  he  not  perfectly  pure,  nr 
their  force  be  not  qualified  by  the  restr ac- 
tive powers  of  the  judgement,  much  evil 
springs  from  their  abuse. 

Servile  inclination i,  and  *ro#*  lure, 

The  guilty  bent  of  vicious  appetite.  II  ward. 

The  choice  of  mart**  will  u indeed  uncertain,  be. 
cause  In  many  thins-  free;  but  yet  there  me  certain 
habits  and  principles  in  I lie  soul  lint  have  some  kind 
ol  sway  upon  it,  apt  to  bias  it  more  one  way  than 
another.  South. 

*Tn  not  indulcinr  private  inclination. 

The  •~|{:ah  passion*,  tint  sustains  the  world. 

And  lea.U  its  ruler  gric  ••  Tuoxso.v. 

I lak>*  it  for  a rule,  that  in  marriage  the  chief  bu*l- 
»«■*«  is  to  acquire  a yrepotteution  in  favour  of  each 

other.  Btkkus. 

bent,  Vo  Bend. 
bent,  r.  Turn . 
benumb,  r.  Numb. 
bequeath,  v.  Devise. 

TO  BEREAVE,  DEPRIVE,  STRIP. 

BEREAVE,  in  Sn%on  bereujian , Ger- 
man beruuben,  &c  is  compounded  of  be 
and  reave  or  rob9  Saxon  rettfian , German 
nw lien,  low  German  roofen,  &c.  Latin 
rapim  i and  rapid  to  catch  or  seize,  signify - 
in*!  to  lake  away  contrary  to  one’ft  wishes. 

DEPRIVE,  compounded  of  de  and 
pr'tve,  French  p river,  Latin  privo , faun 
privux  private,  sionities  to  inuke  that  one’s 
own  which  was  another’s. 

SIKH*  is  in  German  ttreifen,  low  Ger- 
man tirdpen,  stroepen , Swedish  ttrofva, 
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BESIDES. 


BEWAIL. 


probably  changed  from  the  Latin  turripio 
to  snatch  by  stealth. 

To  bereave  expresses  more  than  deprive, 
but  less  than  strip,  which  in  this  sense  is 
figurative,  and  denotes  a total  bereave- 
ment : one  is  bereaved  of  children,  de- 
prived of  pleasures,  and  stripped  of  pro- 
perty : we  are  bcreuvetl  of  that  on  which 
we  set  most  value  ; the  act  of  bereaving 
does  violence  to  our  inclination  : we  are 
depAved  of  the  ordinary  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life ; they  cease  to  be 
ours:  we  arc  strippalof  the  things  which 
we  most  want ; we  are  thereby  rendered 
as  it  were  naked.  Deprivations  are  pre- 
paratory to  bereavements:  if  we  cannot 
bear  the  one  patiently,  we  may  expect  to 
sink  under  thh  other;  common  prudence 
should  teach  us  to  look  with  unconcern 
on  our  deprivations : Christian  faith  should 
enable  us  to  consider  every  bereavement 
as  a step  to  perfection  ; that  when  stripped 
of  all  worldly  goods  we  may  be  invested 
with  those  more  exalted  and  lasting 
honours  which  await  the  faithful  disciple 
of  Christ. 

We  are  bereaved  of  our  dearest  hopes 
and  enjoyments  by  the  dispensations  of 
Providence : casualties  deprive  us  of  many 
little  advantages  or  gratifications  which 
fall  in  our  way  : men  are  active  in  strip- 
ping each  other  of  their  just  rights  and 
privileges. 

O Srvt-crruted  Being,  and  (hem  great  Word, 
let  there  be  light,  anil  light  war  orer  all! 

Why  am  I that  IrrerpM  thy  prime  decree  I Miltox. 
Too  daring  bard!  abon  nnmccrmdul  pride 
TV  Immortal  mam  In  their  art  drfled ; 

TV  arenglog  mum  of  the  light  of  day 
Depriv'd  bit  eye*,  and  Match'd  hia  voice  .way. 

Pore. 

From  the  uncertainly  of  life,  raorali.lv  hara  en- 
deavoured to  ainh  I he  eallmatlon  of  Ita  ptrauun-i,  aod 
ir  they  could  not  strip  llm  induction.  of  vice  of 
their  p merit  enjoyment,  at  le.nt  to  load  lliem  with 
the  fear  of  Ibelr  end.  M acaxazia. 

to  bk  responsible,  v.  To  gua- 
rantee. 

to  be  security,  v.  To  gua- 
rantee. 

TO  BE  sensible,  v.  To  fear. 

TO  BESEECH,  V.  To  beg. 

BESIDES,  MOREOVER. 

BESIDES,  that  is,  by  the  side,  next 
to,  marks  simply  the  connexion  which  sub- 
sists between  what  goes  before  mid  what 
follows. 

MOREOVER,  that  is,  more  than  all 


else,  marks  the  addition  of  something  pare 
ticular  to  what  has  already  been  said. 

Thus  in  enumerating  the  good  qualities 
of  an  individual,  we  may  say,  “ he  is  be- 
sides of  a peaceable  disposition."  On 
concluding  any  subject  of  question  we 
may  introduce  a farther  clause  by  a more- 
over : “ Moreover  we  must  not  forget  the 
claims  of  those  who  will  suffer  by  such  a 
change." 

Now,  the  brut  way  In  the  world  for  s man  to  teem 
to  he  any  thing,  la  really  lo  be  what  he  would  seem  to 
he.  He. Me,.  that  If  la  many  tlraea  aa  troublesome  to 
make  good  (be  pretence  of  a good  quality  as  to  bar* 
-It.  Ttivorsotr. 

It  being  granted  that  God  governs  the  world,  ft 
will  follow  also  that  he  does  it  by  means  suitable  lo 
the  natures  of  the  thlogs  that  he  governs;  and  nr  err* 
orer  man  being  by  nature  a free,  moral  agent,  and  so 
capable  of  deslallng  from  btv  duty,  as  well  as  perform. 
log  Ir,  it  Is  necessary  that  he  should  lie  governed  by 
laws.  Socn. 

BESIDES,  EXCEPT. 

BESIDES  (c.  Moreover),  which  is  here 
taken  as  a preposition,  expresses  the  idea 
of  addition.  EXCEPT  expresses  that 
of  exclusion. 

There  were  many  there  besides  our- 
selves ; no  one  except  ourselves  will  be 
admitted. 

Jiesides  impiety,  riheonteat  carries  alonp  with  it 
*•  it*  Inseparable  concoinitauU,  aercral  other  sinfal 
passion*.  Blub. 

Neither  jealousy  nor  enry  can  dwell  with  the 
Supreme  Belli;.  He  i«  a rival  to  none,  he  It  an  ene- 
my to  none,  except  to  such  as,  by  rebellion  agaiarf  Ml 
laws,  seek  enmity  with  him.  Blair 

to  bestow,  v.  To  allow,  grant. 

TO  BESTOW,  v.  To  confer. 
to  bestow,  v.  To  give. 

BETIMES,  V.  Soon. 

TO  BETOKEN,  V.  To  atlgUf. 
to  bettbr,  v.  To  amend. 

TO  BEWAIL,  BEMOAN,  LAMENT. 

BEWAIL  is  compounded  of  be  and 
scad,  which  is  probably  connected  with 
the  word  hoc,  signifying  co  express  sorrow. 

B EMOAiV,  compounded  of  6eand  moan, 
signifies  to  indicate  grief  with  moans. 

LAMENT,  in  French  lamenter,  Latin 
lamentor  or  lamcntum,  probably  from  the 
Greek  tXavpa  and  eXatti  to  cry  out  with 
grief. 

All  these  terms  mark  an  expression  of 
pain  by  some  external  sign.  Bewail  is 
not  so  strong  as  bemoan,  but  stronger  than 
lament ; bewail  and  bemoan  are  expres- 
sions of  unrestrained  grief  or  anguisn : » 
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wretched  mother  bewails  the  loss  of  her 
child;  ft  person  in  deep  distress  bemoans 
his  hard  fate : lamentation  may  arise  from 
simple  sorrow  or  even  imaginary  griev- 
ances : a sensualist  laments  the  disap- 
pointment of  some  expected  gratification. 

Bewail  and  bemoan  are  always  indecor- 
ous if  not  sinful  expressions  of  grief, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  profession 
of  a Christian ; they  are  common  among 
the  uncultivated,  who  have  not  a proper 
principle  to  restrain  the  intemperance  of 
their  feelings.  There  is  nothing  temporal 
which  is  so  dear  to  any  oue  that  he  ought, 
to  bewail  its  loss : uor  any  condition  of 
things  so  distressing  or  desperate  as  to 
make  a maa  bemoan  his  lot.  lamenta- 
tions are  sometimes  allowable:  the  mise- 
ries of  others,  or  out  own  infirmities  and 
sins,  may  justly  be  lamented. 

to  bewitch,  v.  To  charm. 

BEYOND,  v.  Above. 

BIAS,  PREPOSSESSION,  PREJUDICE. 

BIAS,  v.  Bent,  bias. 

PREPOSSESSION,  t?.  Bent,  bias. 

PREJUDICE,  in  French  prejudice, 
Latin  prwjudicium,  compounded  of pnt 
before,  and  judicium  judgment,  signifies 
a judgment  before  hand,  that  is,  before 
examination. 

Bias  marks  the  state  of  the  mind  ; pre- 
possession applies  either  to  the  general  or 
particular  state  of  the  feelings  ; prejudice 
is  employed  only  for  opinions.  Children 
may  receive  an  early  bias  that  influences 
their  future  character  and  destiny  : pre- 
possessions spring  from  casualties ; they 
do  not  exist  in  young  minds : prejudices 
are  the  fruits,  of  a contracted  educa- 
tion. Physical  infirmities  often  give  a 
strong  bias  to  serious  pursuits  : preposses- 
sions created  by  outward  appearances  are 
not  always  fallacious : it  is  at  present  the 
fashion  to  brand  every  thing  with  the 
name  of  prejudice,  which  does  nut  coin- 
cide with  the  lax  notions  of  the  age.  A 
bias  may  be  overpow  ered,  a prepossession 
overcome,  and  a prejudice  corrected  or  re- 
moved. 

We  may  be  biassed  for  or  against;  we 
are  always  prepossessed  in  favour,  and 
mostly  prejudiced  against. 

It  ihouid  be  the  principal  labour  of  moral  writer, 
to  remote  llw  bias  which  incline*  the  mloil  rather  to 
prefer  natural  than  moral  euilowmcul*. 

Riwroeoara. 

A man  in  power,  who  can  without  Ihe  ordinary 
yrrpoue..tc hi  which  Kop  the  way  lo  the  true  know- 
fedfc  wirt  wettin  of  noakiad,  overlook  ttw  Wile  dll* 


tiocfkm  of  fortune,  mfce  ofetcure  merit,  and  dis- 
countenance mccrtsfnl  tftdcMVt*  ba»,  In  *Be  mlmU  of 
knowing  men,  the  figure  of  an  augel  rather  than  a 
man.  STE*t*. 

It  la  the  work  or  a philosopher  to  be  every  day 
subduing  his  passions,  and  laying  aside  h\»  prejudice*. 

I endeavour  at  least  to  look  upon  men  and  their  ac- 
tions only  as  an  impartial  spectator.  SrKCTATO*. 

bias,  v.  Bent. 
to  bid,  v.  To  call. 
to  bid,  v.  To  offer. 
to  bid  adieu,  v.  To  leave,  lake 
leave. 

to  bid  farewell,  v.  To  leave, 
lake  leave. 

BILL,  v.  Account. 
billow,  v.  Wave. 

TO  bind,  tie. 

BIND,  in  Saxon  binden,  German,  &c. 
binden,  comes  from  Latin  vincio,  Greek 
ofiyyw,  and  is  connected  with  the  word 
wind. 

TIE,  in  Saxon  lion,  is  very  probably 
connected  with  the  low  German  tehen, 
high  German  zieben  to  draw,  the  English 
fug  or  tow,  and  the  Latin  duco  to  draw. 

The  species  of  fastening  denoted  by 
these  two  words  differ  both  in  manner 
and  degreo.  Binding  is  performed  by 
circumvolution  round  a body  ; tying,  by 
involution  within  itself.  Some  bodies 
are  bound  without  being  tied;  others  are 
tied  without  being  bound : a wounded  leg 
is  bound  but  not  tied ; a string  is  tied  but 
not  bound ; a ribband  may  sometimes  be 
bound  round  the  head,  anil  tied  under  the 
chin.  Binding  therefore  serves  to  keep 
several  things  in  a compact  form  toge- 
ther ; tying  inay  serve  to  prevent  one 
single  body  separating  from  another;  a 
criminal  is  bound  hand  and  foot ; he  is 
tied  to  a stake. 

Binding  and  tying  likewise  differ  in 
degree  ; binding  serves  to  produce  adhe- 
sion in  all  the  parts  of  a body ; lying  only 
to  produce  contact  in  a single  pnrt : thus 
when  the  hair  is  bound,  it  is  almost  in- 
closed in  an  envelope : when  it  is  tied 
with  a string,  the  ends  are  left  to  hang 
loose. 

A similar  distinction  is  preserved  in  the 
figurative  use  of  the  terms.  A bond  o( 
union  is  applicable  to  ft  large  body  with 
many  component  parts ; a lie  of  affection 
marks  an  adhesion  between  individual 
minds. 
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Now  ire  o«ir  brow*  bound  with  victoriou*  wreath*. 
Oar  Btrrn  alarm*  are  chang'd  to  merry  meeting*. 

SuixtmRi 

A fluttering  dote  upon  the  top  the;  tie. 

The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrow*  Ay.  Daydkv. 

( A*  nature'*  ttea  decs;  ; 

Ai  dot;,  love,  and  honour  fall  to  away; 

Fictltlou*  bond*,  tlw*  bond*  of  wealth  aud  law, 

Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 

Guloivith. 

% 

TO  BIND,  OBLIGE,  ENGAGE. 

BIND,  v.  To  bind , tie. 

OBLIGE,  in  French  obligcr , Latin 
obligo,  compounded  of  ob  and  ligo , signi- 
fies to  tie  up. 

ENGAGE,  in  French  engager , com- 
pounded of  en  or  in  and  gage  a pledge, 
signifies  to  bind  by  means  of  a pledge. 

Bind  is  more  forcible  and  coercive  than 
oblige;  oblige  than  engage.  We  are 
bound  by  an  oath,  obliged  by  circum- 
stances, and  engaged  by  promises. 

Conscience  binds , prudence  or  neces- 
sity oblige , honour  and  principle  engage. 
A parent  is  bound  no  less  by  the  law  of 
his  conscience,  than  by  those  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs,  to  provide 
for  his  helpless  offspring.  Politeness 
obliges  men  of  the  world  to  preserve  a 
friendly  exterior  towards  those  for  whom 
they  have  no  regard.  When  we  are  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  our  king  mid 
country,  we  cannot  shrink  from  our  duty 
without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  infamy 
of  all  the  world. 

We  bind  a man  by  a fear  of  what  may 
befall  him ; we  oblige  him  by  some  imme- 
diately urgent  motive  ; we  engage  him  by 
alluring  offers,  and  the  prospect  of  gain. 
A debtor  is  bound  to  pay  by  virtue  of  a 
written  instrument  in  law ; he  is  obliged 
to  pay  in  consequence  of  the  importunate 
demands  of  the  creditor ; he  is  engaged 
to  pay  in  consequence  of  a promise  given. 
A bond  is  the  strictest  deed  in  law;  an 
obligation  binds  under  pain  of  a pecuniary 
loss;  an  engagement  is  mostly  verbal, 
and  rests  entirely  on  the  rectitude  of  the 
parties. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  wl.mn  vow, 

To  do  . aiuril'rou*  ilrrd  I g ha  Jure ark. 

No  man  I.  coramandutl  or  .11  igrd  to  obey  Vynml 
hl*  »»»"•  South. 

WMI.  til.  I.raelltra  arete  nppeirinc  (o  God*. 
fcou»«,  God  hlimeif  tngagel  to  keep  and  defend 
thetra.  South. 

BISHOPRIC,  DIOCESE. 

BISHOPRIC,  compounded  of  bishop 
and  rick  or  rcich  eiupire,  signifies  the  em- 
pire or  government  of  a bishop. 


BLAME. 

DIOCESE,  in  Greek  Aorijetf,  com- 
pounded of  £ta,and  ouciui,  signifies  an  ad- 
ministration throughout. 

Both  these  words  describe  the  extent 
of  an  episcopal  jurisdiction  ; the  first  with 
relation  to  the  person  who  officiates,  the 
second  with  relation  to  the  charge.  Theie 
may,  therefore,  be  a bishopric,  either 
where  there  are  many  dioceses  or  no  dio 
cr.se ; but  according  to  the  import  of  the 
term,  there  is  properly  no  diocese  wlieie 
there  is  no  bishopric.  When  the  juris- 
diction is  merely  titular,  as  iu  countries 
where  the  catholic  religion  is  not  recog 
nized,  it  is  a bishopric,  but  not  a diuccsr. 
On  die  other  hand,  the  bishopric  of  Home 
or  that  of  an  archbishup  comprehends  all 
the  dioceses  ot  the  subordinate  bishops. 
Hence  it  arises  that  when  we  speak  ol 
the  ecclesiastical  distribution  of  a country, 
we  term  tbe  divisions  bishoprics ; but 
when  we  speak  of  tbe  actual  office,  we 
term  it  a diocese.  England  is  divided 
into  a certain  number  of  bishoprics,  not 
dioceses.  Every  bishop  visits  Ins  diocese, 
not  bis  bishopric,  at  stated  intervals. 

TO  BLAME,  REPROVE,  REPROACH, 

UPBRAID,  CENSURE,  CONDEMN. 

BLAME,  in  French  bhuner,  probably 
from  the  Greek  /J«/3\o/jpoi,  perfect  of  tbe 
verb  iiXasrru  to  hurt,  signifying  to'deal 
harshly  with. 

REPROVE,  comes  from  the  Latin  re- 
probo,  which  signifies  the' contrary  of  probo 
to  approve. 

REPROACH,  in  French  repeocher, 
compounded  of  re  and  proche,  proximo 
near,  signifies  to  bring  near  or  enst  back 
upon  n person. 

UPBRAID,  compounded  of  up  or  upon 
and  braid,  or  breed,  ‘■Signifies  to  batch 
against  one. 

CF.NSL'RE,  v.  To  accuse,  censure. 

CONDEMN,  in  Fredch  condamner, 
Latin  condemno,  compounded  of  cob  i"1^ 
damno,  from  damnum  a loss  or  penalty, 
signifies  to  sentence  to  some  penalty.  __ 

The  expression  of  one’s  disapprobation 
of  a person,  or  of  that  which  he  lias  done, 
is  the  common  idea  in  the  signification  ot 
these  terms ; but  to  blame  expresses  less 
than  to  reprove.  We  simply  charge  with 
a fault  in  blaming ; but  in  reproving 
severity  is  mixed  with  the  charge.  Rf" 
proach  expresses  more  than  either;  tf  •* 
to  blame  acrimoniously.  We  need  not 
hesitate  to  blame  ns  occasion  may  re- 
quire ; but  it  is  proper  to  be  cautious 
how  we  deal  out  reproof  where  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  docs  not  fully  warrant 
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t , and  it  is  highly  culpable  to  reproach 
without  the  most  substantial  reason. 

To  blame  and  reprove  are  the  acts  of  a 
superior ; to  reproach,  upbraid,  that  of  an 
equal : to  censure  and  condemn  leave  the 
relative  condition  of  the  agent  and  the 
sufferer  undefined.  Masters  blame  or  re- 
prove their  servants ; parents,  their  chib 
dren  : friends  and  acquaintances  reproach 
Hnd  upbraid  each  other;  persons  of  all 
conditions  may  censure  or  be  censured, 
condemn  or  be  condemned,  according  to 
circumstances. 

Blame  and  reproof  are  dealt  out  on 
every  ordinary  occasion  ; reproach  nnd 
upbraid  respect  personal  matters,  and 
always  that  which  affects  the  moral  cha- 
racter; censure  and  condemnation  are 
provoked  by  faults  and  misconduct  of 
different  descriptions.  Every  fault,  how- 
ever trivial,  may  expose  a person  to  blame, 
particularly  if  he  perform  any  office  for 
the  vulgar,  who  are  never  contented. 
Intentional  errors,  however  small,  seem 
necessarily  to  call  for  reproof,  and  yet  it 
is  a mark  of  an  imperious  temper  to  sub- 
stitute reproof  in  the  place  of  admonition, 
when  the  latter  might  possibly  answer  the 
purpose.  There  is  nothing  which  provokes 
a reproach  sooner  than  ingratitude,  al- 
though the  offender  is  not  eutitled  to  so 
much  notice  from  the  injured  person. 
Mutual  upbraidings  commonly  follow 
between  those  who  have  mutually  con- 
tributed to  their  misfortunes.  The 
defective  execution  of  a work  is  calcu- 
lated to  draw  down  censure  upon  its 
author,  particularly  if  he  betray  a want 
of  modesty.  The  mistakes  of  a general, 
or  a minister  of  state,  will  provoke  con- 
demnation, particularly  if  his  integrity  be 
called  in  question. 

Blame,  reproof,  and  upbraiding,  are 
always  addressed  directly  to  the  indivi- 
dual in  person;  reproach,  censure,  mid 
condemnation,  are  sometimes  conveyed 
through  an  indirect  channel,  or  not  ad- 
dressed at  all  to  the  party  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  them.  When  a master  blames  his 
servant,  or  a parent  reproves  his  child,  or 
one  friend  upbraids  another,  he  directs 
his  discourse  to  him  to  express  his  disap- 
probation. A man  will  always  be  re- 
proached by  his  neighbours  for  the  vices 
he  commits,  however  lie  may  fancy  him- 
self screened  from  their  observation : 
writers  censure  each  other  in  their  publi- 
cations : the  conduct  of  individuals  is 
sometimes  condemned  by  the  public  at 
large. 

Blame,  reproach,  upbraid,  and  condemn, 
may  be  applied  to  ourselves ; reproof  and 


censure  are  applied  to  others  : we  blame 
ourselves  for  acts  of  imprudence ; our 
consciences  reproach  us  for  our  weak- 
nesses, and  upbraid  or  condemn  us  for  our 
sins. 

Chafe  not  thyself  about  the  rabble's  censure: 

They  blame  or  ptaitf,  but  as  one  leads  the  other. 

Prowok. 

fn  all  terms  of  reproof,  why  the  sentence  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  person  a 1 hatred  or  passion,  it  Is 
not  then  made  the  cause  of  mankind,  but  a mlsun- 
derstandiu^  between  two  persous.  Steele. 

The  prince  replies  : “ Ah  cease,  divinely  fair. 

Nor  add  reproached  to  the  wounds  I bear.**  Popk. 
Though  ten  times  worse  themselves,  you’ll  frequent 
view 

Those  who  with  keenest  rage  will  censurt  you. 

Pitt. 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 

The  fruitless  hours,  bat  neither  self* condemning. 

Milton. 

Have  we  not  known  thee  slave!  Of  all  the  host. 

The  man  who  acts  the  least  upbraids  the  most. 

Porn. 

to  blame,  v.  To  fnd  fault  with, 

BLAMELESS,  IRREPROACHABLE, 
UNBLEMISHED,  UNSPOTTED,  OR 
SPOTLESS. 

BLAMELESS  signifies  literally  void 
of  blame  (r.  To  blame). 

IRREPROACHABLE,  that  is,  nut 
able  to  be  reproached  (u.  To  blame). 

UNBLEMISHED,  that  is,  without 
blemish  (t\  Blemish). 

UNSPOTTED,  that  is,  without  spot 
(ti.  Blemish). 

Blameless  is  less  than  irreproachable  ; 
what  is  blametessis  simply  free  from  blame, 
but  that  which  is  irreproachable  cannot 
be  blamed,  or  have  any  reproach  at  inched 
to  it.  It  is  good  to  say  of  a roan  that  he 
leads  a blameless  life,  but  it  is  a high  en- 
comium to  say,  that  he  leads  mi  irre- 
proachable life : the  former  is  bat  the 
negative  praise  of  one  who  is  known  only 
for  his  harmlessness;  the  latter  is  the 
positive  commendation  of  a man  who  is 
well  known  for  his  integrity  in  the  differ- 
ent relutions  of  society. 

Unblemished  and*unfpotted  are  appli- 
cable to  many  objects,  besides  that  of 
personal  conduct ; and  when  applied  to 
this,  their  original  meaning  sufficiently 
points  out  their  use  in  distinction  from 
the  two  former.  We  may  say  of  a man 
that  he  has  an  irreproachable  or  an  un- 
blemished reputation,  and  unspotted  or 
spotless  purity  of  life. 

The  air.  of  Gods  and  all  th*  ethereal  train, 

Ou  the  warm  lhnlta  of  the  fsrthrat  loalo. 

Now  nix  with  mortal*,  nor  dledaln  to  jrace 
The  feaata  of  *thlopla'«  bhrmrUft  race. 
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Take  particular  care  Uut  jour  amuiMoant*  be  of 

to  irrcproac/uible  klod.  Blau. 

Bat  bow  tboae  whit**  unblemUh'd  winner*,  whence 
The  tabling  port*  took  their  *dilen  op*, 

Are  found  no  more  amid  the*«*  iron  time*.  Thomsos. 

Bnt  the  good  mao,  whine  *oul  l>  pare, 

Vmpotted,  regular,  and  free 

From  all  the  nglj  niatn*  of  hnt  and  villaoj, 

Of  mercj  and  of  pardon  «orr, 

Looks  through  the  darkness  of  the  gloonij  night. 

And  see*  the  dawning  of  a glorious  dajr.  Pomfiutt. 
Hall,  re»*rend  priest ! To  Plnrbu*'  awful  dome 
A kuppllant  I from  great  Atrldes  come. 

Uoraiisom’d  here,  receive  the  rpotle**  fair. 

Accept  the  betacomb  the  Greeks  prepare.  Pope. 

blast,  v.  Breeze. 

TO  BLAZE,  V.  To  JldVie . 

BLEMISH,  STAIN,  SPOT,  SPECK, 
FLAW. 

BLEMISH  comes  from  the  French 
bUmir  to  grow  pale. 

STAIN,  in  French  tcindre,  old  French 
desteindre,  Latin  tingo  to  die. 

SPOT,  not  improbably  connected  with 
the  word  spit,  Latin  sputum,  and  the  He- 
brew spud  to  adhere  as  something  extra- 
neous. 

SPECK,  in  Saxon  spccce,  Hebrew  sa- 
pach  to  unite,  or  to  adhere  as  a tetter  on 
the  skin. 

FLAW,  in  Saxon  floh,  Jliecc,  German 
fitek,  low  German  flak  or  plakke  a spot 
or  a fragment,  n piece,  most  probably 
from  the  Latin  plaga,  Greek  wAt/yij  a 
strip  of  land,  or  a stripe,  n wound  in  the 
body. 

In  the  proper  sense  blemish  is  the  ge- 
neric, the  rest  specdic  : a stain,  a spot, 
speck,  aud Jlu u-,  are  blemishes,  but  there 
are  likewise  many  blemishes,  which  are 
neither  stains,  spots,  specks,  nor  flaws. 

Whatever  takes  off  from  the  seemiiness 
of  appearance  is  a blemish.  Iu  works  of 
art  the  slighest  dimness  of  colour,  or  w ant 
of  proportion,  is  a blemish.  A sta in  and 
spot  sufficiently  characterize  themselves, 
as  that  which  is  superfluous  and  out  of 
its  place.  A speck  is  a small  spot ; aud  a 
flute,  which  is  confined  to  hard  sub- 
stances, mostly  consists  of  a faulty  inden- 
ture on  the  outer  surface.  A blemish 
tarnishes ; a slain  spoils ; a spot,  speck, 
or  flute,  disfigures.  A blemish  is  rectified, 
a stum  wiped  out,  a spot  or  speck  re- 
moved . 

blemish,  slain,  and  spot,  are  employed 
figuratively.  Even  an  imputation  of  what 
is  improper  ia  our  mural  conduct  is  a 
blemish  in  our  reputation  ; the  failings  of 

a good  man  are  so  many  spots  in  the 


bright  hemisphere  of  his  virtue : there  are 
some  vices  which  affix  a stain  on  tha  cha- 
racter of  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  are  guilty  of  them.  A blemish 
or  a spot  may  be  removed  by  a course  of 
good  conduct,  but  a stain  is  mostly  inde- 
lible : it  is  ns  great  n privilege  to  have 
ail  unblemished  reputation,  or  a spotless 
character,  as  it  is  a misfortune  to  have 
the  stain  of  bad  actions  affixed  to  our 
name. 

It  n Impossible  for  authors  to  discover  beaeUri  to  , 
one  another*.  works:  they  have  ejev  out,  Sot  tpoU 
and  bkmislu*.  Assises. 

By  length  of  lime. 

The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  Clime  • 

No  tpeck  is  left  of  ) heir  habitual  ttaint. 

But  the  pure  rther  of  the  soul  remain..  Ilarorv. 

There  an*  many  »ho  applaud  themselves  for  (he 
singularity  of  Ibelr  judgment,  which  has  wwrchvd 
deeper  than  others,  and  found  a fiato  iu  shat  the 
gesetality  of  mankind  have  admired.  Aoouos. 

BLEMISH,  DEFECT,  FAULT. 

BLEMISH,  V.  blemish,  stain. 

DEFECT,  in  Lutm  dej'ectus,  participle 
of  deflcio  to  fall  short,  siguifies  the  thing 
falling  short. 

FAULT,  from  flail,  in  French  fault, 
(ramfuillir,  in  German  gefchlt,  participle 
o (flehleu,  probably  coiues  from  the  Latiu 
flu  Is  us  tuls  eflallo  to  deceive  or  he  wanting, 
and  the  Hebrew  repul  to  fall  or  decay, 
signifying  what  is  wanting  to  truth  or 
propriety. 

blemish  respects  the  exterior  of  an  ob- 
ject : deflect  consists  iu  the  want  of  some 
specific  propriety  in  an  object ; flault  con- 
veys the  idea  not  only  of  something 
wrong,  but  also  of  its  relation  to  the 
author.  There  is  a blemish  in  fine  china ; 
a defect  iu  the  springs  of  a clock ; und  a 
fault  in  the  contrivance.  An  accident 
may  cause  a blemish  in  a fine  painting; 
the  course  of  nature  may  occasion  a de- 
flect in  a person's  speech  ; hut  the  care- 
lessness of  the  workman  is  evinced  by  the 
faults  in  the  workmanship.  A blemish 
may  be  easier  remedied  than  a deflect  is 
corrected,  or  & flault  repaired. 

There  tv  another  particular  which  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  bltmithn,  nr  rather  the  fair*  hern- 
tie*,  ofeur  English  tragedy  : I mean  llio-e  pailicular 
speeches  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
rant-.  Aooiso*. 

II  liaa  been  often  remarked,  though  not  without 
wonder,  that  a man  la  more  jealous  of  hit  natural, 
than  of  his  moral  qualities ; perhaps  it  will  no  longer 
appear  strange,  if  It  he  considered  that  natural  it- 
Jetts  are  of  tiecca.it, , and  maul  of  choice, 

II  rwsr.wocTK. 

The  reae&tment  which  the  dlacovery  a fault  ot 
folly  produces  mutt  bear  a ordain  proportion  to  oor 
ptldC.  dOBUtOKt 
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TO  BLBND,  V.  To  mix. 
blessedness,  v.  Happiness. 
BLIND,  V.  Cloak. 
bliss,  v.  Happiness. 
bloody,  v.  Sanguinary. 
bloodthirsty,  v.  Sanguinary. 

TO  BLOT  OUT,  EXPUNGE,  RASE  OR 
ERASE,  E PEACE,  CANCEL,  OBLI- 
TERATE. 

BIDT  is  in  all  probability  n variation 
of  spot,  signifying  to  cover  over  with  a 
blot. 

EXPUNGE,  in  Latin  expungo,  com- 
nunded  of  ex  and  pungo  to  prick,  signi- 
08  to  put  out  bv  pricking  with  the  pen. 
ERASE,  in  Latin  erasut,  participle  of 
erarlo,  that,  is,  e and  rado  to  scratch  out. 

EFFACE,  in  French  effucer,  com- 
pounded of  the  Latin  e undfucio  to  make, 
signifies  literally  to  make  or  put  out. 

CANCEL,  in  French  canceller,  Latin 
cancello,  from  cancelli  lattice- work,  signi- 
fies to  strike  out  with  cross  lines. 

OBLITERATE,  in  Latin  obliterate, 
participle  of  oblilcro,  compounded  of  ob 
and  Ultra,  signifies  to  cover  over  letters. 

All  these  terms  obviously  refer  to  cha- 
racters that  are  impressed  on  bodies;  the 
first  three  apply  in  the  proper  sense  only 
to  that  which  is  written  with  the  hand, 
and  bespeak  the  manner  in  which  the 
action  is  performed.  Letters  are  blotted 
out,  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen  again ; 
they  are  expunged,  so  as  to  signify  that 
they  cannot  stand  for  any  thing  ; they  are 
creed,  so  that  the  space  may  be  re-occu- 
pied w ith  writing.  The  last  three  are 
extended  in  their  application  to  other 
characters  termed  on  other  substances: 
efface  is  general,  and  does  not  designate 
either  the  manner  or  the  object:  inscrip- 
tions on  stone  may  be  effaced,  which  are 
rubbed  off  so  as  not  to  be  visible:  cancel 
is  principally  confuted  to  written  or 
rinted  characters ; they  are  cancelled 
y striking  through  them  with  the  pen ; 
in  this  manner,  leaves  or  pages  of  a book 
are  cancelled  which  are  no  longer  to  be 
reckoned:  obliterate  is  said  of  all  cha- 
racters, but  without  defining  the  made  in 
which  they  are  put  out;  letters  are  obli- 
terated, w hich  are  in  any  way  made  ille- 
gible. 

Efface  applies  to  images,  or  the  repre- 
sentations of  things  ; in  this  manner  the 
likeness  of  a person  may  be  effaced  from 
a statue;  cancel  respects  the  subject 


which  is  written  or  printed ; obliterate  re- 
spects the  single  letters  which  constitute 
words. 

Efface  is  the  consequence  of  some  di- 
rect action  on  the  thing  which  is  ejfuced ; 
in  this  manner  writing  may  be  effaced 
from  a wall  by  the  action  of  the  elements : 
cancel  is  tile  act  of  a person,  and  always 
the  fruit  of  design : obliterate  is  the  fruit 
of  accident  and  circumstances  in  general; 
time  itself  may  obliterate  characters  uu  a 
wall  or  on  paper. 

The  metaphorical  use  of  these  teruif 
is  easily  dedudble  from  the  preceding 
explanation ; what  is  figuratively  de- 
scribed as  written  in  a book  may  be  said 
to  be  blotted ; thus  our  sins  are  blotted, 
out  of  tbe  book  by  the  atoniog  blood  of 
Christ:  when  the  contents  of  a book  are 
in  part  rejected,  they  arc  aptly  described 
as  being  expunged;  in  this  manner,  the 
free-thinking  sects  expunge  every  thing 
from  the  Bible  which  dues  not  suit  their 
purpose,  or  they  expunge  from  their  creed 
what  does  not  humour  their  passions. 
When  the  memory  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing characters  impressed,  they  are  said  to 
be  erased,  when  they  are,  as  it  were,  di- 
rectly taken  out  and  occupied  by  others ; 
in  this  manner,  the  recollection  of  wliat  a 
child  lias  learned  is  easily  erased  by  play  ; 
and  with  equal  propriety  sorrows  may  he 
said  to  efface  the  recollection  of  a person’s 
image  from  the  mind.  From  the  idea  of 
striking  out  or  cancelling  a debt  in  an 
account  book,  a debt  of  gratitude,  or  nil 
obligation,  is  said  to  be  cancelled.  As 
the  lineaments  of  the  face  corresponded 
to  written  characters,  we  may  say  that 
all  traces  of  his  former  greatness  are  obli- 
terated. 

If  virtue  If  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we 
'think  of  tho*e  who  can  look  upon  it  wilfc  an  eye  of 
hatred  and  Ill-will,  and  ean  naffer  tbemselvea  from 
their  aversion  for  a party  to  btot  out  all  the  merit  of 
the  person  who  la  engaged  la  it.  Attatson. 

I believe  that  any  person  who  Wat  or  age  to  take  a 
part  In  public  concerns  forty  yean  ago  (if  the  Inter- 
mrdiste  space  were  expunged  from  hit  memory) 
would  hardly  credit  Ills  seuses  when  he  should  hear 
that  an  army  of  two  hundred  thouaaml  men  was  kept 
up  in  this  Island.  Beane, 

Mr.  Waller  lord  le  say  he  would  rose  an;  Use 
out  of  his  poem  which  did  not  imply  some  motife  to 
virtue.  Wave*. 

Yet  the  best  blond  by  learning  h reSo'd, 

And  virtue  arms  the  solid  mind  : 

Whilst  vice  will  siaim  the  nobieet  race. 

And  the  p iternal  stamp  efface.  Ounntenv*, 

Yet  these  are  they  the  world  pronounces  wise  j 
The  wot  Id,  wbkth  conceit  nature's  tight  and  wrong. 
And  casts  sew  wisdom.  Vova*. 

Tbe  transferring  of  the  scent  from  Sicily  to  the 
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Oort  of  King  Arthur,  most  have  hm!  h rrrj  ppmsinf 
rfrrt,  Worr  (hr  frbalMi  BujrO;  of  (bat  court  wat 
quite  eSIUernteit.  Tvrwhitt. 

11  LOW,  STROKE. 

BLOW  probably  derives  the  meaning 
in  which  it  is  here  taken  from  the  action 
of  the  wind,  which  it  resembles  w hen  it 
is  violent. 

STROKE,  from  the  word  strike,  de- 
notes the  art  of  striking. 

Kioto  is  used  abstractedly  to  denote  the 
effect  of  violence  ; stroke  is  employed  re- 
latively to  the  person  producing  that 
effect.  A blow  may  be  received  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  receivet , or  by  a pure 
accident;  but  strokes  are  dealt  out  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  the  giver.  Chil- 
dren are  always  in  the  wav  of  getting 
blows  in  the  course  of  their  play  ; and  of 
receiving  strokes  by  way  of  chastisement. 

A blow  may  be  given  with  the  hand, 
or  with  any  flat  substance;  a stroke  is 
rather  a long  drawn  blow  given  with  a 
long  instrument,  like  a stick.  Blows  may 
be  given  with  the  flat  part  of  a sword, 
and  strokes  with  a stick. 

Blow  is  seldom  used  but  in  the  proper 
sense ; stroke  sometimes  figuratively,  as 
a stroke  of  death,  or  a stroke  of  fortune. 

The  advance  of  tb«  hum  in  miml  toward*  any  ob- 
jrct  of  UuiUbte  pursuit  may  bt*  eomparrd  to  the  pro- 
yrw  of  a body  driven  by  i blow.  Jomnoit. 

Pmdr*l«l  to  Ihp  heart  wiib  the  recollection  of  M» 
behaviour,  and  the  unmerited  pardon  be  had  met 
whh,  Thra'yppua  wav  proceedioc  to  esecute  very®, 
ancr  on  himwlf,  by  ravhin?  on  bi«  ttrord,  when  Pim- 
Cratuv  again  interpos'd,  and  triaiog  his  hind,  sfryjvd 
the  itrnkr.  C*i  mbkrland. 

Thbi  declaration  wai  a stroke  which  F.vander  had 
neither  thill  to  einde,  nor  force  to  rerivt. 

If  A WRBSWORTlt. 

blunder,  t'.  Error,  mistake. 

■ro  boast,  u.  To  glory. 
boatman,  v.  Waterman. 
bodily,  v.  Corporeal. 

BODY,  CORPSE,  CARCASE. 

BODY  is  here  taken  in  the  improper 
sense  for  a dead  body. 

CORPSE,  from  the  Latin  corpus  a 
body,  lias  also  been  turned  from  its  de- 
rivation, to  signify  a dead  body. 

CARCASE,  in  French  carcassc,  is  com- 
pounded of  caro  and  cussa  vita,  signifying 
flesh  without  life. 

Body  is  applicable  to  either  men  or 
brutes,  corpse  to  men  only,  and  carcase 
to  brutes  only,  unless  when  taken  in  a 
contemptuous  sense.  When  speaking  of 
any  particular  person  who  is  deceased, 


we  should  use  the  simple  term  body ; the 
body  was  suffered  to  lie  too  long  unboned: 
when  designating  its  condition  as  lifeless, 
the  term  corpse  is  preferable;  he  was 
taken  up  as  a corpse:  when  designating 
the  body  as  a lifeless  lump  separated  from 
the  soul,  it  may  be  characterized  (though 
contemptuously)  as  a carcase;  the  fowls 
devour  the  carcase. 

A groan,  ««  of  ;i  irotihTpd  gho«1,  ipw*M 
My  frlsht,  and  then  tin***  dreadful  word*  (•turned  : 
Why  dot  chou  tliu*  my  buried  boily  rend, 

O!  (pare  the  corpse  of  thy  unhappy  friend.  I)r York. 
On  I be  bleak  ftborn  now  lie*  lb*  abandoned  king, 

A braritor  rarca*c.  and  a oameh^s  thing.  Dhyokr. 

boisterous,  v.  Violent. 

BOLD,  FEAULBSS,  INTREPID,  UN- 
DAUNTED. 

BOLD,  v.  Audacity. 

FEARLESS  signifies  without  fear  (c. 
To  apprehend). 

INTREPID,  compounded  of  in  priva- 
tive, and  trepidus  trembling,  inark«  the 
total  absence  of  fear 

UNDAUNTED,  of  un  privative  and 
daunted,  from  the  Latin  domilaliit,  parti- 
ciple of  dumitarc  to  impress  with  fear, 
signifies  unimpressed  nr  unmoved  at  the 
prospect  of  danger. 

lloldnets  is  positive;  fearlessness  is 
negative;  we  may  therefore  be  fearless 
without  being  bold,  nr  fearless  through 
boldness : fearlessness  is  a temporary 

state:  we  may  he  fearless  of  danger  at 
this,  or  at  that  time ; fearless  of  loss,  and 
the  like:  boldness  is  u characteristic;  it 
is  associated  with  constant  fearlessness. 
Intrepidity  and  undauntedness  denote  a 
still  higher  degree  of  fearlessness  than 
boldness  : boldness  is  confident,  it  forgets 
the  consequences  ; intrepidity  is  collect- 
ed, it  sees,the  danger,  and  faces  it  with 
composure  ; undauntedness  is  associated 
with  unconquerable  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion ; it  is  awed  by  nothing:  the  bold 
man  proceeds  on  his  enterprise  with 
spirit  nnd  vivacity ; the  intrepid  man 
calmly  advances  to  the  scene  of  death 
and  destruction ; the  unduunted  man 
keeps  his  countenance  in  the  season  of 
trial,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrifying 
and  overwhelming  circumstances. 

These  good  qualities  may,  without 
great  care,  degenerate  into  certain  vices 
to  which  they  are  closely  allied. 

Of  the  three,  boldness  is  the  most  ques- 
tionable in  its  nature,  unless  justified  by 
the  absolute  urgency  of  the  case:  in 
maintaining  the  cause  of  truth  against 
the  persecution  of  influence  and  power, 


WK>TV; 

it  is  an  essential  qugljty,  but  it  may 
easily  degenerate  into  iuhplent  defiance 
and  contempt  of  superiors;  it  may  lead 
to  the  provoking  of  resemniqnt  and  court- 
ing of  persecution,  intrepidity  [pay  be- 
come rashness  it  the  contempt  of  danger 
lepd  to  an  unnecessary  exposure  of  the 
life  and  person.  V ndaunteduus,  in  the 
resence  of  a brutal  tyrant,  mqy  serve  tq 
affle  all  his  malignant  purposes  of  re- 
venge ; but  the  same  spirit  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  hardened  villain  to  preserve 
hiqiself  from  detection- 

Sadi  unheard  of  prodigies  bang*  o*ef  ur. 

As  make  the  koUest  tremble.  Yot.  mc. 

The  careful  ben 

Call*  all  her  chkplnjf  fatally  around. 

Fed  and  defended  bj  ibtt/eariv*  cock.  TuoxfpM. 

A mao  'bo  talks  with  intrepidity  of  Ihe  monsters 
of  the  t|lderne«,  while  tbrjr  are. out  of  eight,  will 
readjljr  confess  his  anlfpalht  to  a mole,  a weasel,  or 
* frojr.  Thus  be  goes  on  without  any  reproach  from 
his  own  reflections.  Johnson. 

His  party,  press'd  with  numbers,  coon  grew  faiut. 

And  would  have  left  their  charge  an  easy  preyj 
Whilst  be  alone,  undaunted  at  the  odds. 

Though  hopeless  lu  escape,  foji^bt  well  aud  bravely. 

Rows. 

bold,  v.  Daring. 

bold,  v.  Strenuous. 

boldness,  v.  Audacity. 

bombastic,  r.  Turgid. 

bondage,  c.  Servitude. 

booty,  spoilt,  pkjby. 

These  worth  mark  a species  of  cap- 
ture. 

BOOTY,  in  French  butin,  Danish 
bytte,  Dutch  buyt,  Teutonic  beute,  pro- 
bably comes  from  the  Teutonic  bat  a 
useful  thing,  denoting  the  thing  taken  for 
its  use. 

SPOIL,  in  French  depouitlc,  Latin 
spolium,  in  Oreek  eruXsv,  signifying  the 
things  stripped  ofT  from  the  dead,  from 
m/Xtxw,  Hebrew  salat  to  spoil.  . 

I’ll  EY,  in  French  proie,  Lathi  prreda, 
is  not  improbably  changed  from  prtrndo, 
prendo,  or  prebench  to  lay  hold  of,  signi- 
fying the  thing  seized. 

The  first  two  are  used  as  military  terms 
or  in  attacks  on  an  enemy,  the  latter  in 
cases  of  particular  violence.  The  soldier 
gets  his  booty  ; the  combatant  bis  spoilt ; 
the  carnivorous  animal  his  prey.  Booty 
respects  what  is  of  personal  service  to 
the  captor;  spoils  whatever  serves  to  de- 
signate his  tnumph ; prey  includes  what- 
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ever  gratifies  the  appetite  and  is  to  be 
consumed.  When  a town  is  taken,  sol- 
diers ate  too  busy  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion and  mischief  to  carry  away  much 
booty ; in  every  battle  the  arms  arid  per- 
sonal property  of  the  slain  enemy  are  the 
lawful  spoils  of  the  victor;  the  hawk 
pounces  on  his  prey,  aud  carries  him  up 
to  his  nest. 

Greediness  stimulates  to  take  booty; 
ambition  produces  an  eagerness  tor  spoils; 
a ferocious  appetite  impels  to  a search 
for  prey.  Among  the  ancients  the  pri- 
soners qf  war  who  were  made  slaves  corn- 
stituted  a part  of  their  booty  ; and  even 
in  Inter  periods  such  a capture  was  good 
booty,  when  ransom  was  paid  for  those 
who  could  liberate  themselves.  Among 
some  savages  the  head  or  limb  of  an 
enemy  constituted  part  of  their  spoilt. 
Among  cannibals  the  prisoners  of  war  are 
the  prey  of  the  conquerors. 

Booty  and  prey  are  often  used  in  an 
extended  and  figurative  sense.  Plunder- 
ers obtain  a rich  booty  ; the  diligent  bee 
returns  loaded  with  its  booty.*  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  animals  should  become  a 
prey  to  mao,  in  order  that  man  may  nut 
become  a prey  to  them ; every  thing  in 
nature  becomes  a prey  to  another  thing, 
which  in  its  turn  falls  a prey  to  something 
else.  All  is  change  but  order.  Man  is 
a prey  to  the  diseases  of  his  body  or  his 
mind,  and  after  death  to  the  worms. 

When  they  (the  Preach  Natfbnil  Aawmbly)  hid 
Anally  determined  on  a htafe  resource  from  church 
booty,  tbry  came  on  the  1 4th  of  April,  1700,  to  ft 
solemn  resolution  oo  the  subject.  Bt  RKR. 

Twas  In  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  repairs 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  carer. 
When  Hector’s  ehost  before  my  sight  appears: 

A bloody  shroud  he  srem’d,  and  bathM  In  tears, 

Unlike  that  Hector  who  return’d  from  toils 

Of  war,  triumphant  iu  /Eiclan  epoiit.  Dnvos*. 

The  wolf,  who  from  the  nl|fhtly  ford 

Forth  drag's  the  bleating  prep,  ne’er  drank  her  mtlk. 

Nor  wore  her  warming  fleece.  Thomson. 

BORDER,  EDGE,  RIM  OR  BRIM, 
BRINK,  MARGIN,  VERGE. 

BORDER,  in  French  lord  or  bordurc, 
Teutonic  bard,  is  probably  connected  with 
bret,  and  the  English  board,  from  brytan , 
in  Greek  irpiZuv  to  saw  or  split. 

EDGE,  in  Saxon  egc,  low  German 
egpe,  high  German  ecle  a point,  Latin 
acics,  Greek  aei]  sharpness,  signifies  a 
sharp  point. 

RIM,  in  Saxon  rima,  high  German 
rahmen  a frame,  i stmtn  a thong,  Greek 


* VUe  Roubjud : y rmis,  ImtiM.” 
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pv/ia  a tract,  from  pvo  to  draw,  signifies  a 
line  drawn  round. 

BRIM,  BRINK,  are  but  variations  of 
rim. 

MARGIN,  in  French  margin,  Latin 
margo,  probably  comes  from  mare  the 
sea,  as  it  is  mostly  connected  with  water. 

VF.RGE,  from  the  Latin  virga,  signi- 
fies a rod,  but  is  here  used  in  the  im- 
proper sense  for  the  extremity  of  an 
object. 

Of  these  terms  border  is  the  least  defi- 
nite point,  edge  the  most  so ; rim  and 
brink  are  species  of  edge;  margin  and 
verge  are  species  of  border.  A border  is 
a stripe,  an  edge  is  a line.  The  border 
lies  at  a certain  distance  fiom  t hr  edge  ; 
the  edge  is  the  exterior  termination  of  the 
surface  of  any  substance.  Whatever  is 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  any  space  round 
its  circumference  may  have  a border; 
whatever  cprncs  to  a narrow  extended 
surface  has  an  edge.  Many  things  may 
have  both  a border  and  an  edge;  of  this 
description  are  caps,  gowns,  carpets,  and 
the  like;  others  have  a border  but  no 
edge,  as  lnnds ; and  others  hare  an  edge 
but  no  border,  as  a knife  or  a table. 

A rim  is  the  edge  of  any  vessel ; the 
brim  is  the  exterior  edge  of  a cup  ; a brink 
is  the  edge  of  any  precipice  or  deep  place ; 
a margin  is  the  border  of  a book  or  a 
piece  of  water ; a verge  is  the  extreme 
border  of  a place. 

Both.  pore  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  ruihing  tnrfents  and  desceadtoir  ruins. 

Works  ttsrtt  clear,  and  as  it  ran,  rrtars. 

Till  Sy  dr-preva  the  crjstal  mirror  shiova. 

Reflects  each  flower  that  on  its  border  grows. 

Adoisor. 

Mrthoogbt  the  shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table 
reared  Itself  upon  Its  edge,  and  (anting  Its  face  to- 
wards me  opened  Its  mouth.  Addison. 

But  Merlon’s  spear  o’ertossk  him  as  be  flew. 

Deep  fo  the  belly's  rim  an  entrance  found 
Where  sharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  Is  the  wound. 

Para, 

As  I approach  the  preciplca's  brink. 

So  steep,  so  ten  lisle,  appears  the  depth.  Liter,  DOWRe. 
By  the  sea’s  margin  on  the  watery  strand 
Thy  monument,  Tbeurlstoclcs,  shall  stand. 

ComUOILARD. 

To  the  earth’s  utmost  rerge  I will  pursue  him; 

No  place,  though  e’er  so  holy,  shall  protect  him. 

Ilowc. 

BOBDKR,  BOUNDARY,  FRONTIER, 
CONFINE,  PRECINCT. 

BORDER,  c.  Border,  edge. 

BOUNDARY,  from  to  bound  (c.  To 
bound),  expresses  what  bounds,  binds,  or 
confines. 

FRONTIER,  French froniilrc, (torn  the 


Latin  front  a forehead,  signifies  the  fore- 
part, or  the  commencement  of  the  coun- 
try. 

CONFINE,  in  Latin  confinis,  com- 
pounded of  con  or  cum  and  finis  an  end, 
signifies  an  end  next  to  an  end. 

PREGINCT,  in  Latin  prercinctum, 
participle  nf  pntcingo,  that  is,  pnt  and 
cingo  to  enclose,  signifies  nny  enclosed 
place.  ' ’ 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  land, 
except  the  latter,  which  tnny  apply  to 
space  in  general.  Border  marks  the  ex- 
tremities of  one  country  iu  relation  to  an- 
other, ns  the  borders  of  Scotland ; boun- 
dary respects  the  prescribed  limits  of  any 
place,  as  the  boundaries  of  a villus?; 
frontiers  denote  the  comidencetnent  ot  a 
country,  as  the  frontiers  of  Germany  or 
France  ; and  confines  those  parts  adjoin- 
ing, or  lying  coutiguous  to  any  given  place 
or  district. 

Borders  and  frontiers  are  said  of  n 
country  only  ; boundary  and  confines  n! 
nny  smaller  political  division.  The  in- 
habitants who  lived  on  the  borders  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  formerly 
called  borderers,  anti  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  perpetual  broils  and  mu- 
tual animosities,  which  now  happily  exist 
nowhere  but  in  the  pages  of  the  historian: 
the  boundaries  of  kingdoms,  countries, 
and  provinces,  are  distinguished  on  gene- 
ral maps  ; those  of  towns  and  villages  on 
particular  maps:  it  is  common  on  the 
frontiers1  of  continental  kingdoms  to  re- 
quire is  pass  from  every  one  who  wishes 
to  enter  the  country  : we  may  speak  of 
the  confines  between  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, but  with  more  propriety  of  the  con- 
fines between  the  different  states  of  Ger- 
many, ns  also  in  former  times  of  the  con- 
fines  betwixt  the  Sabines,  the  AiqiM, 
Volsci,  and  other  small  communities 
which  existed  in  Italy  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Menaka*,  whom  the  larks  with  many  a lay 
ILul  call'd  from  iluuiter  at  the  iltwn  of  di)  I 
B)  chance  was  roving  through  a bordering  <1*1* 

AoJ  Ik.’.u d thu  attaint  their  youthful  woes  bewail. 

Sir  Wm.  Joxs** 

The  <'art|jagini;tna  «li*£overeil  !l»e  fortunate 
now  knows  by  the  name  of  the  Caoaiie*,  the 
boundary  of  ancient  navigation.  RonRR**0** 

High  on  a rock  fair  Thrjroewa  wand*, 

Onr  ulmovlj  row  tier  on  the  Pyliao  limit.  Po*** 
Yon  are  old, 

Nature  In  you  »Uudi  In  the  very  rerge 
Of  her  confine*.  Sham****** 

And  now* 

Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wing*  hi*  W#J* 
Not  far  off  heav’a  in  the  prccinctt  of  llfbl* 

Mu.**’ 
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to  bore,  v.  To  penetrate. 

TO  BOUND,  LIMIT,  CONFINE,  CIR- 
CUMSCRIBE, RESTRICT. 

BOUND  comes  from  the  verb  bind, 
signifying  that  which  bindi  fast,  or  close 
to  an  object. 

LIMIT,  from  the  Latin  times  a land- 
mark, signifies  to  draw  a line  which  is  to 
be  the  exterior  line  or  limit. 

CONFINE  signifies  to  bring  within 
confines  (v.  Border). 

CIRCUMSCRIBE,  in  Latin  circum- 
tcribo,  is  compounded  of  cireum  and 
scribo  to  write  round,  that  is,  to  describe 
a line  round. 

RESTRICT,  in  Latin  restriction,  par- 
ticiple of  restringo,  compounded  of  re 
and  stringo,  signifies  to  keep  fast  back. 

The  first  four  of  these  terms  are  em- 
ployed in  the  proper  sense  of  parting  off 
certain  spaces. 

Bound  applies  to  the  natural  or  politi- 
cal divisions  of  the  earth  : countries  are 
bounded  by  mountains  and  seas ; king- 
doms are  often  bounded  by  each  other  ; 
Spain  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  Portugal, 
on  the  other  side  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and 'on  a third  side  by  the  Pvreuees.  Limit 
applies  to  any  artificial  boundary : os 
landmarks  in  fields  serve  to  show  the 
limits  of  one  mans  ground  from  another; 
so  inay  walls,  palings,  hedges,  or  any 
other  visible  sign,  be  converted  into  a 
limit,  to  distinguish  one  spot  from  an- 
other, and  in  this  manner  a field  is  said 
to  be  limited,  because  it  has  limits  as- 
signed to  it.  To  confine  is  to  bring  the 
limits  close  together ; to  part  off  one 
space  absolutely  from  another:  in  this 
manner  we  confine  a garden  by  means  of 
walls.  To  circumscribe  is  literally  to  sur- 
round : in  this  manner  a circle  may  cir- 
cumscribe a square : there  is  this  differ- 
ence however  between  confine  and  cir- 
cumscribe, that  the  former  may  not  only 
show  the  limits,  but  may  also  prevent 
egress  and  ingress;  whereas  the  latter, 
which  is  only  a line,  is  but  a simple  mark 
that  limits. 

From  the  proper  acceptation  of  these 
terms  we  may  easily  perceive  the  ground 
on  which  their  improper  acceptation  rests: 
to  bound  is  an  action  suited  to  the  nature 
of  things,  or  to  some  given  rule ; in  this 
manner  our  views  are  bounded  by  the  ob- 
jects which  intercept  our  sight : we  bound 
our  desires  according  to  principles  of  pro- 
priety. To  limit,  confine,  and  circum- 
scribe, all  convey  the  idea  of  control 


which  is  more  or  less  exercised.  To 
limit,  whether  it  be  said  of  persons  limit- 
ing things,  or  persons  being  limited  by 
things,  is  an  afTair  of  discretion  or  neces- 
sity ; we  limit  our  expcnces  because  we 
are  limited  by  circumstances.  Confine 
conveys  the  same  idea  to  a still  stronger 
degree : what  is  confined  is  not  only 
brought  within  a limit  hut  is  kept  to  that 
limit  which  it  cannot  pass ; in  this  man- 
ner a person  confines  himself  to  a diet 
which  he  fipds  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  health,  or  ho  is  confined  in  the  size  of 
his  house,  in  the  choice  of  his  situation, 
or  in  other  circumstances  equally  uncon- 
trollable; hence  the  term  confined  ex- 
presses also  the  idea  of  the  limits  being 
made  narrow  as  well  as  impassable  or  un- 
changeable. To  circumscribe  is  figura- 
tively to  draw  a line  round  ; in  this  man- 
ner we  are  circumscribed  in  our  pecuniary 
circumstances  when  our  sphere  of  action 
is  brought  within  a line  by  the  want  of 
riches.  In  us  much  ns  all  these  terms 
convey  the  idea  of  being  acted  upon  in- 
voluntarily, they  become  nllied  to  the 
term  restrict , which  simply  expresses  the 
exercise  of  control  on  the  will : we  uso 
restriction  when  we  limit  and  confine,  but 
we  may  restrict  without  limiting  or  con- 
fining : to  limit  and  confine  are  the  acts 
of  things  upon  persons,  or  persons  upon 
persons;  but  restrict  is  only  the  act  of 
persons  upon  persons  : we  are  limited  or 
confined  only  to  a certain  degree,  but  we 
mny  be  restricted  to  an  indefinite  degree  : 
the  limiting  and  coffining  depend  often 
on  ourselves;  the  • restriction  depeuds 
upon  the  will  of  others  : a person  limits 
himself  to  so  many  hours’  work  in  a day  ; 
an  author  confines  himself  to  a particular 
branch  of  a subject ; a person  is  restricted 
by  his  physician  to  a certain  portion  of 
food  in  the  day : to  be  confined  to  a cer- 
tain spot  is  irksome  to  one  who  has 
always  had  his  liberty ; but  to  be  re- 
stricted in  all  bis  actions  would  be  into- 
lerable. 

Our  greatest  happiness  consists  in 
bounding  our  desires  to  our  condition  : it 
is  prudent  to  limit  our  exertions,  when  we 
find  them  prejudicial  to  our  huuith : it  is 
necessary  to  confine  our  attention  to  owe 
object  at  a time : it  is  uufortunute  to  be 
circumscribed  in  our  means  of  doing  good : 
it  is  painful  tu  be  restricted  iu  the  enjoy- 
ment of  innocent  pleasure. 

Bounded  is  opposed  to  unbounded, 
limited  to  extended,  confined  to  expanded, 
circumscribed  to  ample,  restricted  to  free, 
or  specifically  unrestricted.  ■ •»:'■' " " 
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The  operation,  of  (be  mind  ate  npi,  lllte  Ikow  of 

•t»e  han«f«,  limited  to  one  individual  object,  but  at 
once  extended  to  a whole  species.  Bartsiet. 

Mechanical  motions  or  operations  are  confined  to 
a narrow  circle  of  low  and  little  things.  Bsktt.i  et. 

My  passion  Is  too  strong 
la  reason'*  narrow  k<mnd*  to  be  confin'd, 

. W X NDKSVOJU}* 

It  is  moch  to  be  lamented  that  among  all  denoml* 
aatinos  of  Christians  the  nncbaritoble  spirit  has  pre- 
vailed of  unwarrantably  clrcumicril  ing  the  terms 
of  Divine  grace  wltbio  a narrow  circle  of  their  own 
drawing.  Bla|R. 

It  U not  necessary  to  teach  men  to  thirst  after 
power;  but  It  ii  »«*ry  expedient  that  by  moral  Instruc- 
tion# they  should  be  (aught,  and  by  iheir  chill  lostitu- 
tions  they  should  be  compelled  |o  put  many  rcftric* 
tiofis  upon  the  immoderate  exercise  of  it. 

Black  stonk, 

boundary,  v.  Border. 
boundary,  v.  Bounds. 
boundary’,  v.  Term. 

BOUNDLESS,  UNBOUNDED,  UN- 
LIMITED, INFINITE. 

BOUNDLESS,  or  without  bounds,  is 
applied  to  infinite  objects  which  admit 
of  no  bounds  to  be  made  or  conceived 
by  us. 

UNBOUNDED,  or  not  bounded,  is  ap- 
plied to  that  which  might  be  bounded. 

UNLIMITED,  or  not  limited,  applies 
to  that  which  might  he  limited. 

1NHNITE,  or  not  finite , applies  to 
that  which  in  its  nature  admits  of  no 
bounds. 

The  ocean  is  a boundless  object  so  long 
as  no  bounds  to  it  have  been  discovered ; 
desires  are  often  unbounded  which  ought 
always  to  be  bounded ; and  power  is 
sometimes  unlimited  which  is  always 
better  limited ; nothing  is  infinite  but  that 
Being  from  whom  all  finite  beings  pro- 
ceed. 

Atid  we  the  country  Car  diffut'd  around 
One  boundless  Wiuli,  one  white  empurpled  .how rr 
Of  mingled  blonotm.  Thomson'. 

The  aoul  requites  enjoyments  more  sublime. 

By  space  unbounded,  undntroy'd  by  lime.  JrsYNt. 

GrujN  curiosity  war  unlimited,  and  bla  judgment 
dultlvated.  Johnson. 

In  the  wide  fields  of  oature  the  sight  wanders  up 
and  down  without  confinement,  and  It  Old  with  aa 
infinite  variety  of  Image*.  Adouos, 

BOUNDS,  BOUNDARY’. 

BOUNDS  Wd  BOUNDARY,  from  tit* 
verb  bound  (r.  To  bound),  signify  the  line 
which  sets  a bound,  or  marks  the  extent 
tu  which  auy  spot  of  ground  reaches. 

Bounds  ip  employed  to  designate  the 
whole  space  including  the  outer  line  that 


confines : boundary/  comprehends  only 

this  outer  line.  Bounds  are  made  for  a 
local  purpose ; bouu<itiry  for  a political 
purpose : the  master  or  a school  pre- 
scribes the  bounds  beyond  which  the 
scholar  is  not  to  go } the  parishes  through- 
out England  have  their  bounsiaries,  which 
are  distinguished  by  marks;  fields  have 
likewise  their  boundaries,  which  are  com- 
monly marked  out  by  a hedge  or  a ditoh. 

Bounds  are  temporary  and  changeable ; 
boundaries  permanent  and  fixed:  whoever 
has  the  authority  nf  prescribing  bounds  for 
others,  may  in  like  manner,  contract  or 
extend  them  at  pleasure ; tlte  boundaries 
of  places  are  seldom  altered,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  great  political  changes. 

jit  the  figurative  sense  bound  or  bounds 
is  even  more  frequently  used  than  boun- 
dary .-  we  speak  of  setting  bounds  or  keep- 
ing within  bounds  i but  to  know  a boun- 
dary : jt  is  necessary  occasionally  to  set 
bounds  to  the  inordinate  appetites  of  the 
best  disposed  children,  who  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  the  exact  boundary  for  in- 
dulgence. ’ 

So  when  the  swelling  Nil.  contemn,  her  bounds. 

And  with  extended  wuU.  the  vallte*  drown.. 

At  length  her  ebbing  Ore, ml  nwfgu  the  Seld, 

And  to  the  preguuut  noil  u tenfold  harvest  yield., 

Cipse*. 

Alexander  did  not  In  hi,  progress  toward,  the  End 
admi  re  beyond  the  bank,  of  the  river,  that  fall  Into 
the  Indue,  which  ia  now  the  Western  boundary  of 
thevau  cootlneot  of  India.  Komkut.sk. 

There  are  bounds  within  which  onr  concern  for 
solidly  Muxett  must  he  confined.  Birrs, 

It  la  the  proper  ambition  of  heroes  in  literature  te 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  discovering 
and  conquering  new  region,  of  the  intellectual  world. 

Jour  sort. 

bounteous,  v.  Beneficent. 
bountiful,  r.  Beneficent. 

. BEACB,  v.  Couple. 

BRAVE,  GALLANT. 

BRAVE,  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages,  comes  from  the  Greek 
lifjafinov  tlte  reward  of  victory,  denoting 
the  atduur  which  a prospect  of  such  re- 
wards inspires. 

GALLANT,  in  French  gutant,  comes 
from  tlte  Greek  uya^X w to  adorn,  signify- 
ing distinguished  either  by  splendid  dress 
or  splendid  qualities. 

These  epithets,  whether  applied  to  the 
person  or  the  action,  are  alike  honour- 
able ; but  the  latter  is  a much  stronger 
expression  than  the  former.  Gallantry 
is  extraordinary  bravery,  or  bravery  on 
extraordinary  occasions : the  brave  man 
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goes  willingly  where  he  is  commanded ; the 
gallant  tniin  leads  on  with  vigour  to  the 
attack.  Bravery  is  common  to  vast  num- 
bers ahd  whole  nations ; gallantry  is  pe- 
culiar to  individuals  or  particular  bodies  t 
the  ftrorc  man  brarrly  defends  the  post 
assigned  him  ; the  gallant  man  Volunteers 
hts  services  in  cases  of  peculiar  danger: 
a man  mat  feel  ashamed  in  not  being 
considered  brave ; he  feels  a pride  in  being 
looking  upon  as  gallant.  To  call  a hero 
brave  adds  Kttle  or  nothing  to  his  cha- 
racter; but  to  entitle  hint  gallant  adds  it 
lustre  to  the  glory  he  has  acquired. 

Wo  cannot  speak  of  a British  tnr  with- 
out thinking  of  bravery ; of  his  exploits 
Without  thinking  of  gallantry. 

The  brave  unfortunate  are  our  best  acquaintance, 

P UA  NCI*, 

Death  is  (he  worst ; a fate  wfilclt  all  must  trj, 

And  for  oar  country  *Th  a bttai  to  die. 

The  gmttant  man,  though  stain  In  light  he  he, 

Yet  leaves  Ms  nation  safe,  Ms  children  free.  For*. 

TO  BRAVE,  DEFY,  DARE,  CHAL- 
LENGE. 

BRAVE,  from  the  epithet  brave  (e. 
Brave 1,  signifies  to  act  the  brave. 

DEFY,  in  French  defier,  probably 
changed  from  difaire  to  undo,  to  make 
nothing,  or  set  at  nought. 

DARE,  in  Saxon  dearran,  dyrran, 
Franconian,  See.  •odicrre.n,  thorreh,  Greek 
9appt tv,  signifies  to  be  bold,  or  have  the 
confidence  to  do. 

CHALLENGE  is  probably  changed 
from  the  Greek  *nXn»  to  cal). 

We  brute  things ; we  dare  and  chal- 
lenge persons ; we  defy  persons  or  their 
actions  : the  sailor  trover  the  tempestu- 
ous ocean,  and  very  often  bra  res  death 
itself  in  its  most  terrific  form  ; he  daret 
the  enemy  whom  he  meets  to  the  engage- 
ment; he  defies  all  his  boastings  ami  va'm 
threats. 

Brow  is  sometimes  used  in  a bad 
eertse ; defy  and  dare  commonly  so.  Thero 
is  much  idle  contempt  and  affected  in- 
difference in  braving ; much  insolent  re- 
sistance to  authority  in  defying;  much 
provocation  and  affront  in  during : a bad 
man  braves  the  scorn  nod  reproach  of  all 
the  world ; be  defies  the  threats  of  his 
superiors  to  punish  hho  ; he  dares  theni 
to  exert  their  power  over  him. 

Brave  and  dtfy  are  dispositions  of  mind 
which  display  themselves  in  the  conduct; 
dare  and  challenge  are  modes  of  action  I 
we  brave  a storm  by  meeting  its  violence, 
and  bearing  it  down  with  superior  force  t 
we  defy  the  malice  of  our  enemies  by  pur- 
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Juihg  that  line  of  conduct  which  is  most 
calculated  to  increase  its  bitterness.  To 
brave  conveys  the  idea  of  a direct  and 
personal  application  of  force  to  force  ; de- 
fying is  carried  on  by  a more  indirect  and 
circuitous  mode  of  procedure : men  brave 
the  dangers  which  threaten  them  with 
evil ; they  defy  the  angry  will  which  op 
poses  them. 

To  dare  and  challenge  are  both  direct 
and  personal;  bat  the  former  consists 
cither  of  actions,  words,  or  looks  ; the 
latter  of  words  only.  We  dare  a number 
of  persons  indefinitely;  we  challenge  an 
individual,  and  verv  frequently  by  name. 

Daring  arises  from  our  contempt  of 
others;  challenging  arises  from  a high  opi- 
nion of  ourselves : the  former  is  mostly 
accompanied  with  unbecoming  expres- 
sions of  disrespWt  as  well  as  aggravation  j 
the  latter  is  mostly  divested  of  all  angry 
personality.  Metiua  the  Tuscan  dared 
Titus  Manlius  Torquatus,  the  son  of  the 
Roman  consul,  to  engage  with  him  in 
contradiction  to  hts  father’s  commnudi : 
Paris  was  persuaded  to  challenge  Mette- 
laus  in  order  to  terminate  the  Grecian 
war. 

We  dare  only  to  acts  of  violence;  we 
challenge  to  any  kind  of  contest  in  which 
the  skill  or  the  power  of  the  parties  are  to 
be  tried.  It  is  folly  to  dare  one  of  supe- 
rior Strength  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
meet  with  the  just  reward  of  our  impetti- 
hence  : whoever  has  a confidence  in  the 
justice  .of  his  cause,  needs  not  fear  to 
challenge  his  opponent  to  a trial  of  theif 
respective  merits. 

Joining  hi  proper  union  the  amiable  and  the  esti- 
mable qualities,  in  one  put  of  our  character  we 
•ball  resemble  the  dower  that  smiles  in  spring ; in 
another  the  tirm l v -rooted  tree,  that  brave* the  winter 
storm.  Blair. 

The  ooa f,  weorM  in  bet  existence,  smile* 

At  tbe  drawn  dagger,  and  rfr/fet  Hi  point.  Aotmsow. 
TVbt  sunk  in  flame*  I id*  (mw  could  prettnt). 

And  Ilium  from  ita  old  foondatloni  rent— - 
Rest  like  a mountain  ask,  which  dtorVi  the  wind*. 

And  stood  the  sturdy  strokes  of  l&b'riog  hinds. 

Davor** 

Tbe  Platos  and  Ciceros  among  the  ancient* ; the 
Bacons,  Boyles,  and  Lockes,  among  oar  own  country- 
men, are  all  instauces  of  what  I b.ive  keen  saying, 
aamely,  that  the  greatest  perooiis  In  irtl  hge*  have 
conformed  to  tbeestablbbed  religion  of  their  country  5 
not  to  mention  any  of  the  divines,  however  celebrated* 
since  our  adversaries  challenge  all  those  as  men  who 
have  too  much  interest  In  this  case  to  be  impirtiul 
evidences.  Bldg  ell. 

BRAVERY)  COURAGE,  VALOUR. 

BRAVERY  denotes  th?  abstract  qua* 
lify  of  brave  (v.  Brave). 
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COURAGE,  in  French  courage,  comes 
from  caur,  in  Latin  cor  the  heart,  which 
is  the  seat  of  courage. 

VALOUR,  in  French  valcvr,  Latin 
valor,  from  Valeo  to  be  strong,  signifies 
by  distinction  strength  of  mind. 

Bravery  lies  in  the  blood  ; courage  lies 
in  the  mind  : the  latter  depends  on  the 
reason ; the  former  on  the  physical  tem- 
perament : the  first  is  a species  of  in- 
stinct; the  second  is  a virtue  : a man  is 
brave  in  proportion  as  he  is  without 
thought ; he  bus  courage  in  proportion  its 
he  reasons  or  reflects. 

Bravery  seems  to  he  something  invo- 
luntary, a mechanical  movement  that 
does  not  depend  on  one's  self ; courage 
requires  conviction,  and  gathers  strength 
by  delay ; it  is  a noble  and  lofty  senti- 
ment: the  force  of  example,  the  charms 
of  music,  the  fury  and  tumult  of  battle, 
the  desperation  of  the  conflict,  will  make 
cowards  brave;  the  courageous  man  wants 
no  oilier  incentives  than  what  his  own 
mind  suggests. 

Bravery  is  of  utility  only  in  the  hour 
of  attack  or  contest;  courage  is  of  service 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  : 
bravery  is  of  avail  in  overcoming  the  ob- 
stacle of  the  moment ; courage  seeks  to 
avert  the  distant  evil  that  may  possibly 
arrive.  Bravery  is  a thing  ot  the  mo- 
ment that  is  or  is  not,  as  circumstances 
may  favour ; it  varies  with  the  time  and 
season  : courage  exists  at  all  times  and 
on  all  occasions.  The  brave  man  who 
fearlessly  rushes  to  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
non may  tremble  at  his  own  shadow  as  he 
passes  through  a church  yard,  or  turn 
pale  at  the  sight  of  blood  : the  courageous 
man  smiles  at  imaginary  dangers,  and 
prepares  to  meet  those  that  are  real. 

It  is  as  possible  for  a man  to  have  cou- 
rage without  bravery,  as  to  have  bravery 
without  courage : Cicero  betrayed  his 
want  of  bravery  when  he  sought  to  shelter 
himself  against  the  attacks  of  Catnline  ; 
he  displayed  his  courage  when  he  laid 
open  the  treasonable  purposes  of  this  con- 
spirator to  the  w hole  senate,  and  charged 
him  to  his  fate  with  the  crimes  of  which 
he  knew  him  to  be  guilty. 

Valour  is  a higher  quality  than  either 
bnrvcry  or  courage,  and  seems  to  partake 
of  the  grand  characteristics  of  both ; it 
combines  the  fire  of  bravery  with  the  de- 
termination and  firmness  of  courage: 
bravery  is  most  fitted  fur  the  soldier  and 
all  who  receive  orders;  courage  is  most 
adapted  for  the  general  and  ail  who  give 
commands ; valour  for  the  leader  and 


framer  of  enterprises,  and  all  who  carry 
great  projects  into  execution  : bravery  re- 
uires  to  be  guided ; courage  is  equally 
tted  to  command  or  obey ; valour  directs 
and  executes.  Bravery  has  most  relation 
to  danger  ; courage  and  valour  include  in 
them  a particular  refereuce  to  action  : 
the  brave  man  exposes  himself;  the  cou- 
rageous  man  advances  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion w hich  is  before  him ; the  valiant  man 
seeks  for  occasions  to  act. 

Courage  may  be  exercised  in  ordinary 
cases  ; valour  displays  itself  most  effec- 
tually in  the  achievement  of  heroic  ex- 
ploits. A consciousness  of  duty,  a love 
of  one's  country,  a zeal  for  the  cause  m 
which  one  is  engaged,  an  over-ruling  sense 
of  religion,  the  dictates  of  a pure  consci- 
ence, always  inspire  courage:  an  ardent 
thirst  for  glory,  and  an  insatiable  ambi- 
tion, render  men  valiant. 

Tlie  brave  man,  when  he  is  wounded, 
is  proud  of  being  so,  and  boasts  of  bis 
wounds  ; the  courageous  man  collects  the 
strength  which  his  wounds  have  left  him, 
to  pursue  the  object  which  he  has  in  view ; 
the  valiant  man  thinks  less  of  the  life  he 
is  about  to  lose,  than  of  the  glory  which 
has  escaped  him.  The  brave  man,  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  exults  and  triumphs ; he 
discovers  his  joy  in  boisterous  war  shouts. 
Tbe  courageous  man  forgets  his  success  id 
order  to  profit  by  its  advantages.  The 
valiant  man  is  stimulated  by  success  to 
seek  after  new  trophies.  Bravery  sinks 
after  a defeat : courage  may  be  damped 
for  a moment,  but  is  never  destroyed ; it 
is  ever  ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
which  offers  to  regain  the  lost  advantage  I 
valour,  when  defeated  on  auy  occasion, 
seeks  another  in  which  more  glory  is  to  he 
acquired. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  who  de- 
fended the  Straits  of  Thermopylae  were 
brave.  Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock, 
Uegulus  returning  to  Carthage,  Titus  tear- 
ing himself  from  the  arms  of  the  weeping 
Berenice,  Alfred  the  Great  going  into  the 
camp  of  the  Danes,  were  courageous. 
Hercules  destroying  monsters,  Perseus  de- 
livering Andromeda,  Achilles  running  to 
the  ramparts  of  Troy,  and  the  knights  of 
more  modern  dule  w ho  have  gone  inquest 
of  extraordinary  adventures,  are  all  enti- 
tled to  the  peculiar  appellation  of  valiant, 

Thb  Snare  man,  with  long  reaSUnrr, 

Hdd  tbe  combat  doubtful.  Rows. 

Oh  ! When  1 •>«?  him  arming  for  bis  honour. 

His  couatrv,  ami  bit  forft,  that  martial  lira 
That  mounts  bis  couragt,  kindles  even  me! 

Dav&av. 
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Tree  valour,  friem!*,  on  virtue  founded  kroner. 

Meets  all  events  alike.  Mallet. 

BREACH,  BREAK,  GAP,  CHASM. 

BREACH  and  BREAK  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  same  verb  break  (e.  To 
break\  to  denote  what  arises  from  being 
broken,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  the  verb 
itself. 

GAP,  from  the  English  gape,  signifies 
the  thing  that  gapes  or  stands  open. 

■ CHASM,  in  Greek  xa>Tl‘n  frArti  Xa,vu> 
and  the  Hebrew  gahnh  to  he  open,  signi- 
fies the  thing  that  Iras  opened  itself. 

The  idea  of  an  opening  is  common  to 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  nature 
of  the  opening.  A knack  and  a gap  are 
the  consequence  of  a violent  removal, 
which  destroys  the  connexion';  a break 
and  a chasm  inay  arise  from  the  absence 
of  that  which  would  form  a connexion. 
A breach  in  a wall  is  made  by  means  of 
cannon ; gaps  in  fences  are  commonly 
the  effect  of  some  violent  effort  to  pass 
through;  a break  is  made  in  a page  of 
printing  by  leaving  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
line  ; a chasm  is  left  in  writing  w hen  any 
words  in  the  sentence  are  omitted. 

A breach  and  n chasm  always  imply  a 
larger  opening  thnn  a break  or  gap.  A 
gap  may  he  made  in  a knife ; a breach  is 
always  made  in  the  walls  of  a building  or 
fortification  : the  clotids  sometimes  sepa- 
rate so  as  to  leave  small  breaks;  the 
ground  is  sometimes  so  convulsed  by 
earthquakes  as  to  leave  frightful  chasms. 

' Breach  and  chasm  are  used  morally ; 
break  and  gap  seldom  otherwise  than  ill 
application  to  natural  objects.  Trifling 
circumstances  too  often  occasion  wide 
breaches  in  families.  The  death  of  rela- 
tives often  produces  a sad  chasm  in  the 
enjoyments  of  individuals. 

A mighty  breach  ; the  room*  conceal'd 

Appear,  a ail  all  the  palace  H reveal'd.  Drtwii. 

Convldrrlng,  probably,  how  ranch  Homer  had  l»*ru 
dhieorrd  by  the  arbitary  compiler*  of  hh  work*, 
Virpil,  by  hU  will,  obliged  Tucca  and  Variua  to  add 
aothtog,  nor  ao  much  aa  fill  up  the  brea/zs  he  had 
left  in  hi*  poem.  W al*«. 

Or  If  the  order  of  the  world  below 
Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow. 

Give  me  that  minute  when  the  made  her  vow. 

DarVRVs 

The  whole  chasm  In  nature,  from  a plant  to  a 
man,  ia  filled  up  with  dlverve  kind*  of  creature*. 

Aiwcaoit. 

When  breach  of  faith  join’d  hearts  does  diseitfege. 
The  calmest  temper  turaa  to  wlldcit  rage.  Lee. 

TO  BREAK,  RACK,  REND,  TEAR. 

BREAK,  in  Saxon  brecan,  Danish  and 
Low  German  broken,  High  German  bre - 


chen,  Latin  frnngo,  Greek  (iptyyvvpt, 
PpijXVim,  Chaldee  perak  to  separate. 

RACK  comes  from  the  same  source  as 
breuk ; it  is  properly  the  root  of  this  word, 
ami  an  onomatopoeia,  conveying  a sound 
correspondent  with  what  is  made  by 
breaking : rak  in  Swedish,  and  raeco  in 
Icelandish  signifies  a breaking  of  the 
ice 

REND  is  in  Saxon  hrendan,  hreddan, 
low  German  ritan,  high  German  rtissen 
to  split,  Greek  ‘pi/eew,  Hebrew  raagnah 
to  break  in  pieces. 

TEAR,  in  Saxon  taeran,  low  German 
tiren,  high  German  zerren,  is  an  intensive 
verb  from  ziehen  to  pull,  Greek  rpum 
rupee  to  bruise,  Hebrew  tor  to  split,  di- 
vide, or  cleave. 

The  forcible  division  of  any  substance 
is  the  common  characteristic  of  these 
terms. 

Break  is  the  generic  term,  the  rest  spe- 
fic : every  thing  racked,  rent,  or  lorn,  is 
broken,  but  not  -vice  versu.  Break  has 
however  a specific  meaning,  in  which  it  it 
comparable  with  the  others.  Breaking ■ 
requires  less  violence  than  either  of  t he 
others  : brittle  things  may  be  broken  with 
the  slightest  touch,  but  nothing  can  be 
racked  without  intentional  violence  of  an 
extraordinary  kind.  Glass  is  quickly 
broken  ; a table  is  racked.  Hard  sub- 
stances oniy  are  broken  or  racked ; but 
every  thing  of  a soft  texture  and  composi- 
tion may  be  rent  nr  torn. 

Breaking  is  peformed  by  means  of  a 
blow ; racking  bv  that  of  a violent  con- 
cussion ; but  rending  and  tearing  are  the 
consequences  of  a pull.  Any  thing  of 
wood  or  stone  is  broken;  any  thing  of 
a complicated  structure,  with  hinges  and 
joints,  is  racked ; cloth  is  rent,  paper  is 
torn.  Bend  is  sometimes  used  for  what 
is  done  by  design  ; a tear  is  always  faulty. 
Cloth  is  sometimes  rent  rather  than  cut 
when  it  is  wanted  to  be  divided;  but  when 
it  is  tom  it  is  injured. 

But  oat  afleetion ! 

All  bond  sad  privilege  of  oalure  break. 

Sri  slums*. 

Lose  has  this  seeret  struggl'd  hi  my  brent ; 

Long  ha.  It  rack'd  aod  rent  my  tort urtr]  broom. 

Smith. 

The  people  rend  tho  skies  «ltb  loud  applauie. 

And  hcafrn  can  hear  no  other  name  but  jours. 

Dbtoik, 

Sire  sigh'd,  she  sobb'd,  and  furions  with  despair, 

She  rent  her  garment,,  aod  she  fore  her  hair. 

Darns. 

Who  .Quid  not  bleed  with  transport  for  bis  country. 
Tear  entry  tender  passion  from  bin  heart  1 T hohsom 
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TO  BREAK,  BRUISE,  SQUEEZE, 
POUND,  CRUSH • 

• BREAK,  v.  To  break,  rack. 

BRUISE,  in  French  briser,  Saxon 
bn/ted,  not  improbably  from  the  same 
source  os  press. 

SQUEEZE,  in  Saxon  cwysin,  low  Ger- 
man quietsen,  quoesen,  Swedish  qutesn, 
Latin  quatio  to  shake,  or  produce  a con- 
cussion. 

POUND,  in  Saxon  punian,  is  not  im- 
probably derived  hy  a change  of  letters 
from  the  Latin  tun  do  to  bruise. 

CRUSH,  in  French  ecraser  is  most 
probably  only  a variation  of  the  word 
squeeze,  like  crash,  or  squash. 

Break  always  implies  the  separation  of 
the  component  parts  of  a body ; bruise 
denotes  simply  the  destroying  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  parts.  Hard  brittle  sub- 
stances, as  glass,  are  broken ; soft  pulpy 
substances,  as  flesh  or  fruits,  are  bruised. 

I he  operation  of  bruising  is  performed 
either  by  a violent  blow  or  by  pressure; 
that  of  squeezing  by  compression  only. 
Metals,  particularly  lead  aud  silver,  may 
be  bruised;  fruits  may  be  either  bruised 
or  squeezed.  In  this  latter  sense  braise 
applies  to  the  harder  substances,  or  indi- 
cates a violent  compression ; squeeze  is 
used  for  soft  substances  or  a gentle  com- 
pression. The  kernels  of  nuts  tire  bruised; 
oranges  or  apples  are  squeezed.  To  pound 
is  properly  to  bruise  in  a mortar  So  as  to 
produce  a separation  of  parts;  to  crush 
is  the  most  violent  and  destructive  of  all 
operations,  which  amounts  to  the  total 
dispersion  of  all  the  parts  of  a body. 

What  is  broken  may  be  made  whole 
again;  what  is  bruised  or  squeezed  may 
be  restored  to  its  former  tone  and  con- 
sistency ; what  is  pounded  is  only  re- 
duced tv,  smaller  parts  for  convenience  ; 
but  what  is  crushed  is  destroyed.  When 
the  wheel  of  a carriage  passes  over  any 
body  that  yields  to  its  weight,  it  crushes 
it  to  powder;  thus  in  the  figurative  sense 
it  marks  a total  annihilation  : if  a conspi- 
racy be  not  crushed  in  the  bud,  it  will 
prove  fatal  to  the  power  which  has  Suf- 
fered it  to  grow. 

Daah  my  devot*U  bark  ! ye  sor*ri  break  if, 

»Tb  for  my  min  that  the  U-mpett  rise* ♦ Rowe. 

Yet  I ibVing  well  bU  little  *pot  of  groaml, 

Some  featuring  pot-herbs  here  and  there  be  foiled; 
Which  cultivated  with  Ills  daily  cart*, 

And,  bruit'd  with  vervain,  were  hi*  daily  fare. 

Dtnfefe. 


BREAK. 

He  therefore  first  among  Ore  ••tint  wo  found, 

To  reap  '.he  prodace  of  bit  labour'd  ground. 

And  iqueae  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crown'd. 

Dbtdev. 

And  where  the  raft er*  on  IKe  column,  meet, 

AVe  path  them  headlong  with  our  arm,  and  feet  s 
Down  grew  the  top  at  cmde  t the  Greek,  beneath 
Are  piece. in,-, t torn,  or  plunders  fata  death. 

Daman. 

Such  were  the  lufltofagu  of  our  Lord,  to  great  and 
bo  grtevou  a,  none  of  mare  la  ,n,  degree  able 'to  ut,« 
deego.  That  weight  under  which  he  crouched, 
would  crush  u*.  , 1 Tiuotiok. 

To  rrtrrh  rebellion  every  wap  ft  font.  Dante. 

TO  BREAK,  BURST,  CRACK,  SPLIT. 

BRF.AK,  v.  To  break,  rack. 

BURST,  in  Saxon  bcorslan,  berslen, 
lyrsten,  low  German  baisten,  hasten,  high 
German  bersten,  old  German  bresten, 
Swedish  brysta,  is  but  a variation  of 
break. 

CRACK  is  in  Saxon  ccarcian,  French 
crucquer,  high  German  kruckcn , low 
German  kruken,  Danish  krakke,  Greek 
KpiKttu,  which  are  in  all  probability  but 
variations  of  break,  &c. 

SPLIT,  in  Dutch  split,  Danish  splitten, 
low  Germau  splieten,  high  German  s pat- 
ten, old  German  spilten,  Swedish  splila, 
which  are  all  connected  with  the  German 
piutzen  to  burst,  from  the  Greek  anakva- 
aottai  to  tear  or  split,  and  the  Hebrew 
pilah  to  separate,  puled  or  palely  to  cut 
in  pieces- 

Break  denotes  a forcible  separation  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  a body.  Burst 
mid  crack  are  ononmtope'ias  or  imitations 
of  the  sound  which  are  made  in  bursting 
and  cracking.  Splitting  is  a species  of 
cracking  that  takes  place  iu  some  bodies 
in  a similar  manner  without  being  accom- 
panied with  the  noise. 

Breaking  is  generally  the  consequence 
of  some  external  violence;  every  tiling 
that  is  exposed  to  violence  may  without 
distinction  he  broken.  Bursting  arises 
tnostly  from  an  extreme  tension : hollow 
bodies,  when  over  filled,  burst.  Cracking 
is  caused  hy  the  application  of  excessive 
heat,  or  the  defective  texture  of  the  sub- 
stance: glass  cracks;  the  earth  cracks; 
leather  cracks.  Splitting  may  arise  from 
a combination  of  external  and  internal 
causes : wood  in  particular  is  liable  to 
split.  A tiling  may  be  brokers  in  any 
shnpc,  form,  ami  degree:  bursting  leaves 
a wide  gap;  cracking  und  splitting  leave 
along  aperture;  the  latter  of  which  is 
commonly  wider  tban  that  of  the  former. 
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Ambfllotis  thence  tW fifthly  flt*r  break!, 

AnA  pathrrtofr  many  k flood,  and  eoploat  fed 
W ith  ail  the  mellowed  treasure*  of  the  iky. 

Wind*  in  progressive  raajefty  along.  Thomson. 
Of  traitors  ! Of!  or  ray  distracted  mol 
Will  hurst  indignant  from  tbiijail  of  nature. 

Thomson, 

.And  let  the  weighty  roller  run  the  round. 

To  smooth  the  surface  of  th’  unequal  ground  ; 
l**t  erack'd  with  summer  heats  the  flooring  flies, 

Or  sinks,  and  through  the  crannies  weeds  artvr. 

DtTOU. 

Is't  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a fearful  lad, 

With  tearful  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea  ? 

While  in  his  meao,  the  ship  tplitt  on  the  rock, 

Which  indostrj  and  codrage  might  have  saved. 

Sit  akspk  taa« 

break,  r.  Breach, 
breaker,  v.  IVave. 

TO  BREED, ENGENDER. 

BREED,  in  Saxon  bredan,  Teutonic 
breetan,  is  probably  connected  with  bra- 
tin  to  roast,  being  an  operation  princi- 
pally performed  by  fire  or  heat. 

ENGENDER,  compounded  of  en  and 
gender,  from  genitus  participle  of gigno, 
signifies  to  lay  or  communicate  the  seeds 
for  production. 

These  terms  are  figuratively  employed 
for  the  act  of  procreation. 

To  breed  is  to  bring  into  existence  by  a 
alow  operation  : to  engender  is  to  be  the 
author  or  prime  cause  of  existence.  So 
in  the  metaphorical  sense,  frequent  quar- 
rels are  apt  to  breed  hatred  and  animo- 
sity: the  levelling  and  inconsistent  con- 
duct of  the  higher  classes  in  the  present 
age  serves  to  engender  a spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  assumption  in  the  inferior 
order. 

Whatever  breed t acts  gradually  ; 
whatever  engenders  produces  immediately 
as  cause  and  effect.  Uncleanliness  breeds 
diseases  ol' the  body  ; want  of  occupation 
breeds  those  of  the  mind : playing  at 
chance  games  engenderi  a love  of  money. 

Tbe  .(rotig  drstre  of  fame  breeds  lrrar.il  vicious 
habit*  in  the  mind.  Apdmon. 

Eve’s  dream  b full  of  those  high  couccits  engen- 
dering pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the  Devil  endea- 
voured to  IntH  Into  tier.  Addivon. 

BREED,  v.  ftace. 
breeding,  i>.  Education. 
BREEZE,  gale,  blast,  gust, 

Sl'ORM,  TEMPEST,  HURRICANE. 

All  these  words  express  the  action  of 
the  wind,  in  different  degrees  and  nnder 

different  circumstances. 


Hi 

BREEZE,  in  Italian  breua,  is  in  all 
probability  an  onomatopeia  for  that  kind 
of  wind  peculiar  to  southern  climates. 

GALE  is  probably  connected  with  catl 
®nd  veil,  denoting  a sonorous  wind, 

BLAST,  in  German  gel, laud,  participle 
of  blasen,  signifies  property  the  act  of 
blowing,  but  by  distinction  it  ii  employed 
for  any  strong  effort  of  blowing. 

GUST  is  immediately  of  Icelandish 
origin,  and  es  presses  the  phenomena 
which  are  cliaracteristic  of  the  Northern 
climates ; but  in  all  probability  it  is  a 
variation  of  gush,  signifying  a"  violent 
stream  of  wind. 

STORM,  in  German  stunn,  from  storen 
to  put  in  commotion,  like  gust,  describe* 
the  phenomenon  of  Northern  climates. 

TEMPEST,  in  Latin  ten, pest  as,  or  tern- 
put  a time  or  season,  describes  that  sea- 
son or  sort  of  weather  which  is  most  re- 
markable, but  at  the  same  time  most 
frequent,  in  Southern  climates. 

HURRICANE  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Spaniards  into  European  languages 
from  the  Caribee  Islands ; where  it  de- 
scribes that  species  of  tempestuous  wind 
most  frequent  in  tropical  climates. 

A breeze  is  gentle  ; a gale  is  brisk,  but 
steady : we  have  breezes  in  a calm 
summer’s  day ; the  mariner  has  favour- 
able gales  which  keep  the  sails  on  the 
stretch.  A blast  is  impetuous : the  ex- 
halations of  a trumpet,  the  breath  of  bel- 
lows, the  sweep  of  a violent  wind,  are 
blasts.  A gust  is  sodden  and  vehement : 
gusts  of  wind  are  sometimes  so  violent 
as  to  sweep  every  thing  before  them  While 
they  last. 

Storm,  tempest,  and  hurricane,  include 
other  particulars  besides  wind. 

A storm  throws  the  whole  atmosphere 
into  commotion ; it  is  a war  of  the  ele- 
meats,  in  which  wind,  rain,  hail,  and  the 
like,  conspire  to  disturb  the  he»j*ens. 
Tempest  is  a species  of  storm  which  has 
also  thunder  and  lightning  to  add  to  thA 
confusion.  Hurricane  is  a species  of 
storm  which  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  vio- 
lence and  duration. 

(Just,  storm,  and  tempest,  which  are 
applied  figuratively,  pieserve  their  dis- 
tinction in  this  sense.  The  passions  are 
exposed  to  gusts  and  storms,  to  sudden 
bursts,  or  violent  and  continued  agita- 
tions; the  sonl  is  exposed  to  tempests 
when  Agitated  with  violent  and  contend- 
ing emotions.  » 

Gudul  links  (te  breeze 
Into  t perfect  calm. 
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What  happy  gait 
Blows  jou  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona  ? 

8>l  iUrKARK. 

A*  when  fierce  Northern  blasts  from  th*  Alps  de- 
acon d. 

From  hit  firm  root*  with  vtruggllng  gusts  to  rend  v 
An  aged  sturdy  oak,  the  rustling  sound 
Grows  load.  Denham. 

Through  storms  and  tempests  so  the  sailor  drives. 
Whilst  every  element  In  combat  strive* ; 

Loud  roars  the  thunder,  fierce  the  lightning  flies. 
Winds  wildly  rage,  and  billows  tear  the  skies. 

Shirley. 

So  where  eur  wide  Numldlan  wastes  extrnd, 

Sudden  tb*  Impetuous  hurricanes  descend. 

Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play. 

Tear  up  the  vands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 

Addison. 

Stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion 
Thst  hurry  yon  away.  Rowe. 

I hum,  I bum ! The  storm  that's  In  ray  mind 
Kindles  my  heart,  like  Arcs  provoked  by  wind. 

L AN  SHOWN. 

All  deaths,  all  tortures,  In  one  psng  combin'd, 

Are  gentle,  to  the  tempest  of  my  mind.  Thomson. 

BRIEF,  v.  Short. 
bright,  v.  Clear. 

BRIGHTNESS,  LUSTRE,  SPLENDOR, 
BRILLIANCY. 

BRIGHTNESS,  from  the  English 
bright,  Saxon  brcorht,  probably  comes, 
like  the  German  pracht  splendour,  from 
the  Hebrew  berak  to  shine  or  glitter. 

LUSTRE,  in  Freuch  lustre,  Latin  lus- 
trum a purgation,  or  cleansing,  that  is, 
to  make  clean  or  pure. 

SPLENDOR,  in  French  splendeur, 
Latin  splendor,  from  splendeo  to  shine, 
conies  either  from  the  Greek  mrXijJof 
embers,  or  <rjriv0ijp  a spark. 

BRILLIANCY  from  brilliant,  and 
briller  to  shine,  comes  from  the  German 
hrille  spectacles,  and  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages  beryllus  a crystal. 

^tightness  is  the  generic,  the  rest 
are  specific  terms : there  cannot  be 

lustre,  splendor,  and  brilliancy,  without 
brightness;  but  there  may  be  brightness 
where  these  do  not  exist.  These  terms 
rise  in  sense  ; lustre  rises  on  brightness, 
splendor  on  lustre,  and  brilliancy  on  splen- 
dor. 

Brightness  and  lustre  are  applied  pro- 
erly  to  natural  lights ; splendor  Hud 
rilliancy  have  been  more  commonly  ap- 
plied to  that  which  is  artificial  : there  is 
always  more  or  less  brightness  in  the  sun 
or  moon  ; there  is  an  occasional  lustre  in 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  when  they  shine 
in  their  unclouded  brightness ; there  is 


splendor  in  the  eruptions  of  flame  from  a 
volcano  or  an  immense  conflagration ; 
there  is  brilliancy  in  a collection  of  dia- 
monds. There  may  be  both  splendor  and 
brilliancy  in  an  illumination : the  splendor 
arises  from  the  mass  and  richness  of  light ; 
the  brilliancy  from  the  variety  and  bright- 
ness of  the  lights  and  colours.  Brightness 
may  be  obscured,  lustre  may  be  tarnished, 
splendor  aud  brilliancy  diminished. 

The  analogy  is  closely  preserved  in  the 
figurative  application.  Brightness  at- 
taches to  the  moral  character  of  men  in 
ordinary  cases,  lustre  attaches  to  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  virtue  suid  greatness 
splendor  and  brilliancy  attach  to  the 
achievements  of  men. 

Our  Saviour  is  strikingly  represented 
to  us  as  the  brightness  of  his  Father’s 
glory,  nntl  the  express  image  of  his  per- 
son. The  humanity  of  the  English  in  the 
hour  of  conquest  adds  a lustre  to  their 
victories  which  are  either  splendid  or 
brilliant,  according  to  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  circumstances  which  render 
them  remarkable. 

Earthly  honours  art*  both  short-lived  In  their  con- 
tinuance, nntl  while  tbey  last,  tarnished  with  spots 
and  stains.  On  some  quarter  or  other  their  bright - 
ne i*  U obscured.  But  the  honour  which  pr»cmls 
from  God  and  virtue  la  uninlsesl  and  pure.  It  iv  a 
lustre  which  la  derived  frotn  heaven.  Blair. 

Thom-on's  diction  is  In  the  highest  degree  florid 
and  luxuriant,  such  a*  may  be  sakl  to  be  to  his 
Images  and  thought*  M both  thHr  lustre  ami  their 
shade,”  such  as  Invest  them  with  splendor  through 
which  they  are  not  easily  discernible.  Johnson. 

There  U an  appearance  of  brilliancy  In  the  plea- 
sure* of  high  life  which  naturally  davxle-  the  young. 

Craiw. 

brilliancy,  v.  Radiance. 

TO  BRING,  FETCH,  CARRY. 

BRING,  in  Saxon  bringan,  Teutonic, 
8tc.  bringen,  old  German  briggan,  prin- 
gan,  bibringen,  is  most  probably  contract- 
ed from  beringin,  whicn  from  the  simple 
ringen  or  rrgen  to  move,  signifies  to  put 
in  motion,  or  remove. 

FETCH,  in  Saxon  feccian,  is  not  im- 
probably connected  with  the  word  search, 
in  French  chercher,  German  suchcn,  Greek 
Znrav,  Hebrew  zangnack  to  send  for  or 
go  after. 

CARRY,  v.  To  bear,  carry. 

To  bring  is  simply  to  take  with  one’s 
self  from  the  place  where  one  is ; to 
fetch  is  to  go  first  to  a place  and  then 
bring  it ; to  fetch  therefore  is  a species 
of  bringing  : whatever  is  near  at  hand  is 
brought ; whatever  is  at  a distance  must  be 
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fetched : the  porter  at  an  inn  bringt  a par- 
cel, a servant  who  is  sent  for  it  Jetdhes  it. 

Bring  always  respects  motion  towards 
the  place  in  which  the  speaker  resides; 
fetch,  a motion  both  to  and  from  ; carry, 
always  a motion  directly  from  the  place 
or  at  n distance  from  the  place.  A ser- 
vant bringi  the  parcel  home  which  his 
master  has  sent  him  to  fetch  ; he  carriei  a 
parcel  from  home.  A carrier  curries 
parcels  to  and  from  a place,  but  he  does 
not  bring  parcels  to  and  from  any  place. 

Bring  is  an  action  performed  at  the 
option  of  the  agent ; fetch  and  carry  ure 
mostly  done  at  the  command  of  another. 
Hence  the  old  proverb,  “ lie  who  will 
fetch  will  carry,"  to  mark  tbe  character 
of  the  gossip  and  tale-bearer,  who  reports 
what  he  hears  from  two  persons  in  order 
to  please  both  parties. 

What  appeared  to  me  wonderful  wav  that  none  of 
the  ant»  came  homo  without  bringing  something. 

Addison. 

I haw  «ald  before  that  there  ante  which  I did  to 
particular!}  consider,  fetched  their  corn  out  of  a t ar- 
ret. Addison, 

How  great  is  the  hardship  of  a poor  ant,  when  she 
carries  a grain  of  corn  to  the  second  story,  climbing 
up  a wall  with  her  head  downwards.  Addmok, 

brink,  v.  Border. 
brisk,  t\  Active. 


the  purpose  of  the  action;  erect  indicates 
the  mode  of  ihe  action ; construct  indi- 
cates contrivance  in  the  action.  What  is 
built  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viving, retaining,  or  confining;  what  is 
erected  is  placed  in  an  elevated  situation  ; 
what  is  constructed  is  put  together  with 
ingenuity. 

All  that  is  built  may  be  said  to  be 
erect td  or  constructed  ; but  all  that  is 
erected  or  constructed  is  not  said  to  be 
built; ’likewise  what  is  erected  is  mostly 
constructed,  though  not  vice  versa.  We 
build  from  necessity  ; we  erect  for  orna- 
ment ; we  construct  for  utility  and  con- 
venience. Houses  are  built,  monuments 
erected,  machines  are  constructed. 

Montesquieu  viltilj  obuenre*,  that  by  Sustains 
profrtacd  madhouses,  men  tacitly  iuMuuate  that  all 
who  are  oat  of  their  sense*  are  to  be  found  only  iu 
thowr  places.  W amrou. 

It  It  at  rational  to  lire  In  caret  till  our  own  hands 
lure  erected  a palace,  as  to  reject  all  knowledge  of 
architecture  which  our  understandings  will  not  sup- 
ply. i,-?  Johnson  • 

From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which  first  serred  to  curry 
a savage  over  the  river,  to  the  construction  of  a ve#» 
scl  capable  of  conveying  a numerous  crew  with  safety 
to  a diwart  coast,  the  progress  in  Improvement  it 
Immense.  Robertson. 

build,  v.  To  found. 
bulk,  v.  Size. 


brittle,  v.  Fragile. 
broad,  v.  Large. 
broil,  v.  Quarrel. 
to  bruise,  v.  To  break,  bruise. 
brutal,  v.  Cruel. 
brute,  v.  Animal. 
bud,  v.  Sprout. 
buffoon,  c.  Fool,  idiot. 

TO  build,  erect,  construct. 

BUILD,  in  Savon  byttian,  French  ba- 
tir , German  bauen,  Gothic  bon,  bua, 
bygen , to  erect  houses,  from  the  Hebrew 
bajilh  a habitation. 

ERECT,  in  French  eriger,  Latin  crec- 
tut,  participle  of  erigo,  compounded  of  e 
and  rego,  from  the  Greek  optywto  stretch 
or  extend. 

CONSTRUCT,  in  Latin  constructus, 
participle  of  eorutruo,  compounded  of  enn 
together,  and  struo  to  put,  in  Greek 
vpMvv/it,  voptwto  strew,  in  Hebrew  ohrah 
to  dispose  or  pot  in  order,  signifies  to 
form  together  into  a mass. 

The  word  build  by  distinction  expresses 


BULKY,  MASSIVE. 

BULKY  denotes  having  bulk,  which  it 
connected  with  our  wolds,  belly,  body, 
bilge,  bulge,  &c.  and  the  German  balg. 

MASSIVE,  in  French  mriMi'/'firxu  mast, 
signifies  hnving  a mass  or  being  like  a 
mass,  which  through  tbe  German  masse, 
Latin  matsa,  Greek  gala  dough,  comes 
from  gaaau to  knead,  signifying  made  into 
a solid  substance. 

Whatever  is  bulky  has  a prominence  of 
figure ; what  is  massive  has  compactness 
of  matter.  The  bulky  therelorc,  though 
larger  in  size,  is  not  so  weighty  as  the 
massive. 

Hollow  bodies  commonly  have  a bulk  ; 
none  but  solid  liodies  cau  be  massive. 

A vessel  is  bulky  in  its  form ; lead,  sil- 
ver, and  gold,  massive. 

Iu  bllltou*.  lime  H w»»  «u, peeled  Hut  the  .hole 
creation  languished,  that  nrliher  trw«  uor  animals 
had  the  height  or  bulk  of  their  predt  ceuort. 

Johnson. 

His  ponderous  shield, 

Ethnml  temper,  maity,  Urge,  and  round. 

Behind  him  cast.  Milton. 

burden,  v.  Encumbrance. 
burden,  v.  Freight. 
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BURDEN,  V.  freight. 
burdensome,  v.  Heavy. 

BURIAL,  INTERMENT,  SEPULTURE^ 

BURIAL  from  bury,  in  Saxon  birinn, 
birigan,  German  bergen , signifies  in  the 
original  sense  to  conceal. 

INTERMENT  from  inter,  compound- 
ed of  in  and  terra,  signifies  the  putting 
into  the  ground. 

SEPULTURE,  in  French  sepulture, 
Latin  sepullura,  from  sepullus,  participle 
of  tepelio  to  bury,  comes  from  sepcs  a 
hedge,  signifying  an  enclosure,  and  pro- 
bably likewise  from  the  Hebrew  sabat  to 
put  to  rest,  or  in  a state  of  privacy. 

Under  burial  ii  comprehended  simply 
the  purpose  of  the  action;  under  interment 
and  sepulture,  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
motive  of  the  action.  We  bury  in  order 
to  conceal ; interment  and  sepulture  are 
accompanied  with  religious  ceremonies. 

• Bury  is  eon  fined  to  no  object  or 
place ; we  bury  whatever  we  deposit  in 
the  earth,  and  wherever  we  please ; but 
interment  and  sepulture  respect  bnly  the 
bodies  of  the  deceased  when  deposited  in 
a sacred  place. 

Burial  requires  that  the  object  be  con- 
cealed under  ground ; interment  may  be 
used  for  depositing  in  vaults. 

Self-murderers  are  buried  in  the  high- 
ways ; Christians  in  general  are  buried  in 
the  church-yard  ; but  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land were  formerly  interred  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

Burial  is  a term  in  familiar  use ; in- 
terment serves  frequently  as  a more  ele- 
gant expression  j sepulture  is  an  nbstract 
term  confined  to  pnrticular  cases,  us  in 
speaking  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
sepulture. 

Interment  and  sepulture  never  depart 
from  their  religious  import ; bury  is  used 
figuratively  for  other  objects  and  pur- 
poses. A man  is  said  to  bury  himself 
alive  who  shuts  himself  out  from  the 
world ; he  is  said  to  bury  the  talent  of 
which  he  makes  no  use,  or  to  bury  in  ob- 
livion what  he  does  not  wish  to  call  to 
mind. 

Let  mi  pale  cone  the  rirbt,  of  burial  know. 

And  give  me  entrance  in  the  realmi  below.  Pore. 

But  rood  Avtteai  ordered  on  tbe  vbore 
A ffatelj  tomb,  whore  top  a trumpet  bore; 

Tbnt  war  lit,  friend  interred,  and  deathleea  fame 
Still  to  tbe  lofty  cape  conrlgnr  ill,  name.  Dames. 


Ah  I lea  re  me  not  for  Grecian  Ann  to  teat; 

The  common  rltea  of  sepulture  bestow, 

To  soothe  a father's  aod  a mother's  woe; 

Let  their  larpe  (rifts  procure  an  urn  at  [earl, 

And  Hector's  ashes  fh  hts  country  rest.  Pore. 

BURLESQUE,  V.  IVil. 

BURNING,  V.  Hot. 

burst,  v.  Break. 

BUSINESS,  OCCUPATION,  EMPLOY- 
MENT, ENGAGEMENT,  AVOCA- 
TION. 

BUSINESS  signifies  what  makes  busy 
(p.  Active,  busy), 

OCCUPATION  from  occupy,  in  French 
oceuper,  Latin  occupo,  that  is,  ob  and 
capio,  signifies  that  which  serves  or  takes 
possession  of  a persen  or  thing  to  the  e*z 
elusion  of  other  things. 

EMPLOYMENT  from  employ,  in 
French  cmploi,  Latin  implico,  Greek  tp- 
nAtra,  signifies  that  which  engages  or 
fixes  a person. 

ENGAGEMENT,  v.  To  attract. 

AVOCATION,  in  Latin  avocatio,  from 
a and  voeo,  signifies  the  thing  that  calls 
off  from  another  thing. 

Business  occupies  all  a person’s  thoughts 
as  well  as  his  time  and  powers ; occupa- 
tion and  employment  occupy  only  his  time 
and  strength : the  first  is  mostly  regular, 
it  is  the  object  of  oar  choice;  the  second 
is  casual,,  it  depends  on  the  will  of  an- 
other. Engagement  is  a partial  employ- 
ment, avocation  a particular  engagement : 
an  engagement  prevents  us  from  doing 
any  thing  else ; an  avocation  calls  off  or 
prevents  us  from  doing  what  we  wish. 

Every  tradesman  has  a business,  on  the 
diligent  prosecution  of  which  depends  his 
success  in  life;  every  mechanic  has  his 
daily  occupation,  by  which  he  maintains 
his  family ; every  labourer  has  an  rm- 
ploymcnt  which  is  fixed  for  him. 

Business  and  occupation  always  sup- 
pose a serious  object.  Business  is  some- 
thing more  urgent  and  important  than 
occupation : a man  of  independent  for- 
tune has  no  occasion  to  pursue  business, 
but  os  a rational  agent  he  will  not  be  con- 
tented to  be  without  an  occupation. 

Employment,  engagement,  and  avoca- 
tion, leave  the  object  undefined.  An 
employment  may  be  a mere  diversion  of 
the  thoughts,  and  a wasting  of  the  hours 
in  some  idle  pursuit ; a child  may  have 
its  employment,  which  may  be  its  play  in 
distinction  from  its  business : an  engage- 


• vide  Trailer  1 “ To  bvr,,  biter.* 
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meut  m# y have  no  higher  object  than  that 
ol  pleasure;  the.  idlest  people  have  often 
the  moil  engagement* ; (lie  gratification 
of  curiosity,  apt)  the  lure  of  social  plea- 
sore,  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of 
Wgagements.  Avocation*  have  seldom  a 
direct  trifling  object,  although  it  may 
Sometimes  be  of  a subordinate  nature, 
and  generally  irrelevant : numerous  esor 
cations  are  not  desirable;  every  man 
should  have  a regular  pursuit,  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life,  to  which  the  principal 
part  of  his  time  should  he  devoted  : avo- 
cations therefore  of  a serious  nature  are 
apt  tq  divide  the  time  aud  attention  to  a 
hurtful  degree. 

A person  who  is  buy  has  much  to  at- 
tend to,  and  attends  to  it  closely  : a per- 
son who  is  occupied  has  a full  share  of 
business  without  any  pressure  ; ha  is  op- 
posed to  one  who  is  idle : a person  who 
is  employed  has  the  preseut  moment  filled 
up ; tie  is  not  in  a state  of  inaction : the 
person  who  is  engaged  is  not  at  liberty  to 
be  otherwise  employed ; his  time  is  not  Ids 
own  ; he  is  opposed  to  one  at  leisure. 

Tbe  unterisl-  arv  no  sooner  wrought  Into  paper, 
bat  the,  ore  distributed  among  tire  presses,  when 
they  again  set  Innumerable  artists  at  work,  and  fur- 
nish business  to  souther  mystery.  Aooisox. 

How  little  must  the  ordinary  occupations  at  tueq 
Deem  to  one  who  is  eogaged  In  so  noble  a pursuit 
aa  the  assimilation  of  himself  to  the  Peitjr. 

Bibsrut, 

I would  recommend  to  every  one  of  myteaden  the 
keeping  a journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and 
netting  down  punctually  their  whole  series  of  em- 
ptopments  during  that  tpsce  of  lime.  Ad Dtaojr, 

Mr.  Baretti  being  a siogle  man,  and  entirely  clear 
from  ail  tngactmenU,  takes  the  advantage  of  Ida 
independence.  Jons,  on. 

Sorrow  ought  not  ta  be  suffered  te  increase  by 
Indulgence,  but  roust  give  way  after  a stated  lime  to 
aocial  duties  aud  the  common  avocations  of  life. 

Joutraox. 

BUSINESS,  TRADE,  PROFESSION, 
ART. 

BUSINESS,  v.  Business,  occupation. 

TRADE  signifies  that  which  employs 
the  time  by  way  of  trade. 

PROFESSION  signifies  that  which  one 
professes  to  do. 

ART  signifies  that  which  is  followed 
in  the  way  of  the  arts. 

These  words  are  synonymous  in  the 
sense  of  a calling,  for  tile  purpose  of  a 
livelihood  : business  in  general,  trade  and 
profession  are  particular ; all  trade  is  bussr 
ness,  but  all  business  is  not  trade. 

Buying  and  selling  of  merchandize  is 
inseparable  from  trade ; but  the  exercise 
of  one’s  knowledge  gad  experience,  for 
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purposes  of  gain,  constitutes  a business ; 
when  learning  or  particular  skill  is  re- 
quired, it  is  a profession : and  when  there 
is  a peculiar  exercise  of  art,  it  is  an  art : 
every  shop-keeper  and  retail  dealer  car- 
ries on  a trade ; brokers,  manufacturers, 
bankers,  and  others,  carry  on  business ; 
clergymen,  medical,  or  military  men,  fol- 
low a fuofessian  ; musicians  amt  painters 
follow  an  art. 

Those  who  are  determined  by  choice  to  iny  pus- 
ticular  kind  of  butinetM  are  Indeed  more  happy  (ban 
those  who  Me  lUtermined  bj  uecmiiy.  Addison. 

Some  persona.  Indeed,  by  Ibe  privilege  of  theif 
birth  and  quality,  are  above  a common  trade  and 
prq/erf/on.but  they  are  not  hereby  exempted  from  all 
busmen,  and  allowed  to  live  unprofitably  to  others. 

TlLIsOTSOm 

No  one  of  the  son*  of  Adam  ought  to  think  hlm« 
self  exempt  from  labour  or  industry;  thorn  to  whom 
birth  or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  such  an  npplica* 
tioo  unnecessary,  ought  to  find  out  some  calling-  or 
prafrttian , that  they  may  not  lie  ai  a burthen  upon 
tbe  species.  Addison. 

Tbe  painter  understands  his  art . Swift. 

BUSINESS,  OFFICE,  DUTY. 

BUSINESS,  v.  Business,  occupation . 

OFFICE,  v.  Benefit,  service. 

DUTY  signifies  what  is  due  or  owing 
one,  from  the  Latin  debitum,  participle  ol 
debeo  tc  owe. 

Business  is  what  one  prescribes  to  one's 
self;  office  is  prescribed  by  another ; duty 
is  prescribed  or  enjoined  by  a fixed  rule 
of  propriety  : mercantile  concerns  are  the 
business  which  a man  takes  upon  himself ; 
the  management  of  parish  concerns  is  an 
office  imposed  upon  him  often,  much 
against  his  inclination  ; the  maintenance 
of  his  family  is  a duty  which  his  con- 
science enjoins  upon  him  to  perform. 

Business  and  duty  are  public  or  private ; 
office  is  mostly  of  a public  nature : a mi- 
nister of  state,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  has 
always  public  business  to  perforin;  but 
men  in  general  have  only  private  business 
to  transact : a minister  of  religion  has 
public  duties  to  perform  in  his  ministerial 
capacity ; every  other  man  has  personal 
or  relative  duties,  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  discharge  according  to  his  station. 

It  i»  certain,  from  Suetonius,  that  the  Romans 
thought  the  education  of  their  children  a butineti 
properly  belonging  to  the  parents  themselves. 

Bl'DOtU, 

But  now  the  feather'd  youth  their  former  bound* 
Ardeut  dUdaia,  aud  weighing  aft  their  wings. 

Demand  the  free  i>o«te»«lon  of  the  sky. 

Thin  one  glad  office  more,  and  then  dietolves 
Parental  love  at  once,  now  heedless  grown. 

Thomson. 

Discretion  f*  the  perfection  of  reason,  tod  a guide 
lo  ms  iu  all  the  dutiu  of  Ufc.  Adwiqm. 
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15$  BUY. 

business,  v.  Affair. 

BUSTLE,  TUMULT,  UPROAR. 

BUSTLE  is  probably  a frequentative 
of  busy. 

TUMULT,  in  French  tumultr,  Latin 
tumultus,  or  tumor  multus,  much  swelling 
or  perturbation. 

UPROAR,  compounded  of  up  and 
roar,  marks  the  act  of  setting  up  a roar 
or  clamour,  or  the  state  of  its  being  so 
set  up. 

Buttle  has  most  of  hurry  in  it ; tumult 
most  of  disorder  and  confusion ; uproar 
most  of  noise  : the  hurried  movements  of 
one,  or  many,  cause  a bustle;  disorderly 
struggles  of  many  constitute  a tumult; 
the  loud  elevation  of  many  opposing 
voices  produces  an  uproar.  Bustle  is  fre- 
quently not  the  effect  of  design,  but  the 
nntural  consequence  of  many  persons 
comiog  together;  tumult  commonly  arises 
from  a general  effervescence  in  the  minds 
of  a multitude  ; uproar  is  the  consequence 
either  of  general  anger  or  mirth.  A 
crowded  street  will  always  be  in  a bustle : 
contested  elections  are  always  accompa- 
nied with  a great  tumult : drinking  par- 
ties make  a considerable  uproar,  in  the 
indulgence  of  their  intemperate  mirth. 

They  who  live  in  (be  bustle  of  (he  world  are  not, 
prthapa,  the  idoM  .ccnr.li'  obw-r.rri  of  (he  proem., 
live  change  of  manner,  in  (hat  mcretj  in  which  I be, 
paaa  (heir  (ime.  AsKncnoanv. 

Outlaw,  of  nature!  yet  (he  (Treat  mint  u«e  Ym 
Sometime,  a.  nccemary  tool#  of  tumult.  Dnvoev. 

Amidst  the  uproar  of  other  bad  patriot) a,  eon- 
acience  acta  aa  a rmtrainiog  [rower.  Rt ant. 

busy,  v.  Active. 
butchery,  v.  Carnage. 
butt,  v.  Mark. 

TO  BUY,  PURCHASE,  BARGAIN, 
CHEAPEN. 

BUY,  in  Saxon  byegean,  is  in  all  pro- 
bability connected  with  burguin. 

PURCHASE,  in  French  pourchastr, 
like  the  word  pursue,  poursuivre,  comes 
from  the  Latin  persetjuor,  signifying  to 
obtain  by  a particular  effort. 

BARGAIN,  in  Welch  bargrn,  is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  German  bor- 
gen  to  borrow,  and  burge  a surety. 

CHEAPEN  is  in  Suxoti  ceapun,  Ger- 
man kaufen,  Dutch  koopen  to  buy. 

Buy  and  purchase  have  a strong  re- 
semblance to  cuch  other,  both  in  sense 
and  application;  but  the  latter  is  a term 
of  more  reliuement  than  the  former : buy 
may  always  b«  substituted  for  purchase 


without  impropriety ; but  purchase  would 
be  sometimes  ridiculous  in  the  familiar 
application  of  buy:  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  bought ; luxuries  are  purchased. 

The  characteristic  idea  of  buying  is 
that  of  expending  money  according  to  a 
certain  rule,  and  for  a particular  purpose ; 
that  of  purchasing  is  the  procuring  the 
thing : the  propensity  of  buying  whatever 
comes  in  one's  way  is  very  injurious  to 
the  circumstances  of  some  people ; what 
it  is  not  convenient  to  procure  for  our- 
selves, we  may  commission  another  to 
purchase  for  us. 

Buying  implies  simply  the  exchange 
of  one’s  money  for  a commodity ; bar- 
gaining and  cheapening  have  likewise  re- 
spect to  the  price  : to  bargain  is  to  make 
a specific  agreement  as  to  the  price  ; to 
cheapen  is  not  only  to  lower  the  price 
asked,  but  to  deal  in  such  things  as  are 
cheap : trade  is  supported  by  buyers  ; bar- 
gainers anti  cheapened  are  not  acceptable 
customers:  mean  people  are  prone  to 
bargaining ; poor  people  are  obliged  to 
cheapen. 

It  jives  roe  very  jreat  scnndal  to  observe,  wher- 
ever I JO,  how  much  skill,  in  buying  all  mauoer  of 
thin**,  there  if  necessary  to  defeud  jourself  from 
brinj  cheated.  Stskle. 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their 
pi  II  nee, 

And  purchase  friends.  SfUKtreaftK. 

Bo  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  hU  toncue. 

While  his  own  lands  are  bargain'd  for,  and  tofd. 

Siiismu. 

You  may  see  many  a smart  rhetorician  turning  his 
hat  in  his  bands,  moulding  It  into  several  diflVrrnf 
cocks,  examluiuj  sometimes  the  lining,  and  some- 
times the  bnttnn,  daring  the  whole  coarse  of  his  ha- 
rangue. A deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheap- 
ening a beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is  talkie*  of  the 
fate  of  the  British  nation.  Aoduos. 

by-word,  v.  Axiom. 


c. 

cabal,  v.  Combination. 
to  cajole,  v.  To  coax. 

calamity,  disaster,  misfor- 
tune, MISCHANCE,  MISHAP. 

CALAMITY,  in  French  calamity, 
Latin  calamitas,  from  calamus  a stalk ; be- 
cause batl  or  whatever  injured  the  stalks 
of  corn  w as  termed  a calamity. 

DISASTER,  in  French  desustre,  is 
compounded  of  the  privative  des  or  dit 
and  ast re,  in  Latin  astrum  a star,  signify— 
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CALAMITY. 

ing  what  comes  from  the  adverse  influence 
of  the  stars. 

MISFORTUNE,  MISCHANCE,  and 
MISHAP,  naturally  express  what  comes 
amiss. 

The  idea  of  a painful  event  is  common 
to  all  these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the 
degree  of  importance. 

A calamity  is  a great  disaster  or  mis- 
fortunc ; a misfortune  a great  mischance 
Or  mishap : whatever  is  attended  with  de- 
struction is  a calamity;  whatever  occa- 
sions mischief  to  the  person,  defeats  or 
interrupts  plans,  is  a disaster ; whatever 
is  accompanied  with  a loss  of  property, 
or  the  deprivation  of  health,  is  a misfor- 
tune ; whatever  diminishes  the  beauty  or 
utility  of  objects  is  a mischance  or  mishap : 
the  devastation  of  a country  by  hurri- 
canes or  earthquakes,  or  the  desolation  of 
its  inhabitants  by  famine  or  plague,  are 
great  calamities ; the  overturning  of  a car- 
riage, or  the  fracture  of  a limb,  are  dis- 
asters ; losses  in  trade  are  misfortunes ; 
the  spoiling  of  a book  is,  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  a mischance  or  mishap. 

A calamity  seldom  arises  from  the 
direct  agency  of  roan  ; the  elements,  or 
the  natural  course  of  things,  are  mostly 
concerned  in  producing  this  source  of  mi- 
sery to  men;  the  rest  may  be  ascribed  to 
chance,  as  distinguished  from  design : 
disasters  mostly  arise  from  some  specific 
known  cause,  either  the  carelessness  of 
persons,  or  the  unfitness  of  things  for 
their  use ; as  they  generally  serve  to  de- 
range some  preconcerted  scheme  or  un- 
dertaking, they  seem  ns  if  they  were  pro- 
duced by  some  secret  influence  : misfor- 
tune is  frequently  assignable  to  no  specific 
cause,  it  is  the  bad  fortune  of  an  indivi- 
dual; a link  in  the  chain  of  his  destiuy  ; 
an  evil  independent  of  himself,  as  distin- 
guished from  a fault : mischance  and  mis- 
hap are  misfortunes  of  comparatively  so 
trivial  a nature,  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  into  their  cause, 
or  to  dwell  upon  tlicir  consequences.  A 
calamity  is  dreadful  j a disaster  melan- 
choly ; a misfortune  grievous  or  heavy ; a 
mischance  or  mishap  slight  or  trivial. 

A calamity  is  either  public  or  private, 
but  more  frequently  the  former:  a dis- 
aster is  rather  particular  than  private  ; it 
affects  things  rather  than  persons;  jour- 
neys, expeditions,  and  military  move- 
ments, are  commonly  attended  with  dis- 
asters : misfortunes  are  altogether  per- 
sonal ; they  immediately  affect  the  inte- 
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rests  of  the  individual:  mischances  mid 
mishaps  are  altogether  domestic.  We 
speak  of  a calamitous  period,  a disastrous 
expedition,  an  unfortunate  person,  little 
mischances  or  mishaps. 

They  observed  that  several  blewlogs  bad  defe- 
nerated  Into  caUmtitic »,  anil  that  several  calamities 
bad  Improved  Into  blessings,  accordion  aa  they  tetl 
Into  tbe  possession  of  wile  or  foolish  men.  Addison. 
There  le  Ida  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule, 

Tbe  village  master  taught  bis  little  school: 

A man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  lo  view, 

I knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 

Well  bad  Ike  boding  tremblers  team'd  le  trace 
Tbe  day's  diiast/nia  hit  moraine  face.  GetDsxtTW. 

She  daily  exercises  her  benevolence  by  pitying 
every  miyfartune  that  happens  to  every  family  within 
her  circle  of  notice.  Joitnvoa. 

Permit  thy  daughter,  Gracious  Jove,  to  tell. 

How  ibis  miickance  tbe  Cyprian  Queen  befell.  Fora. 
For  pity's  sake  tells  u rule  serv'd  mithapt . 

And  their  applause  to  gain,  recounts  bis  claps. 

Ctiraciirtx. 

TO  CALCULATE,  COMPUTE,  RECKON, 
COUNT. 

CALCULATE,  in  Latin  calculatus, 
participle  of  cnlculo,  comes  from  calculus, 
Greek  vaXif  n pebble ; because  the  Greeks 
gave  their  votes,  and  the  Romans  made 
out  their  accounts,  by  little  stones ; hence 
it  denotes  the  action  itself  of  reckoning. 

COMPUTE,  in  French  computer,  Latin 
eomputo,  compounded  of  com  and  puto, 
signifies  to  put  together  in  cue’s  mind. 

RECKON,  in  Saxon  reccan,  Dutch 
rckenen,  German  rcchnen,  is  not  impro- 
bably derived  from  row,  in  Dutch  reck, 
because  stringing  of  things  in  a row  was 
formerly,  as  it  is  now  sometimes,  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  reckoning. 

COUNT,  in  French  compter,  is  but  a 
contraction  of  computer. 

These  words  indicate  the  means  by 
which  we  arrive  at  a certain  result,  in 
regard  to  quantity. 

To  calculate  is  the  generic  term,  the 
rest  are  specific  : * computation  and  reck- 
oning are  branches  of  calculation,  or  an 
application  of  those  operations  to  the  ob- 
jects of  which  a result  is  sought : to  calcu- 
late comprehends  arithmetical  operations 
in  general,  or  particular  applications  of 
the  science  of  numbers,  in  order  to  obtain 
a certain  point  of  knowledge  : to  compute 
is  to  combine  certain  given  numbers  in 
order  to  learn  the  grand  result : to  reckon 
is  to  enumerate  and  set  down  things  in 
the  detail : to  count  is  to  add  up  the  indi- 
vidual items  contained  in  uiuny  different 
parts,  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity. 
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* Vide  Roubaud : " CtleiUr,  ivppottr,  compter.1 
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Calculation  particularly  respects  the 
operation  itself;  compute  and  cotfut  re- 
spect the  gross  sums ; reckon  refers  to  the 
details.  To  calculate  denotes  any  nume- 
rical operation  in  general,  but  in  its  limited 
sense  ; it  is  the  abstract  science  of  figures 
used  by  mathematicians  and  philosophers; 
computation  is  a numerical  estimate,  a 
simple  species  of  calculation  used  by  his- 
torians, chronolngists,  and  financial  specu- 
lators, in  drawing  great  results  from  com- 
plex sources : reckon  and  count  are  still 
simpler  species  of  calculation,  applicable 
to  the  ordiuarv  business  of  life,  and  em- 
ployed by  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and 
people  in  general ; reckoning  and  count - 
ing  were  the  first  efforts  made  by  men  in 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  number,  quan- 
tity, or  degree. 

The  astronomer  calculates  the  return  of 
the  sturs ; the  geometrician  makes  alge- 
braic calculations.  The  Banians,  Indian 
merchants,  make  prodigious  calculations 
in  an  instant  on  their  thumb  nails,  doubt- 
less after  the  manner  of  algebra,  by  signs, 
which  the  calculator  employs  as  he  pleases. 
The  chronologist  computes  the  limes  of 
particular  events,  by  comparing  them 
with  those  of  other  known  events.  Many 
persons  have  attempted  from  the  prophe- 
cies to  make  a computation  as  to  the  pro- 
bable time  of  the  millennium : financiers 
compute  the  produce  of  a tax  according  to 
the  measure  and  circumstances  of  its 
imposition.  At  every  new  consulate  the 
Homans  used  to  drive  a nail  into  the  wrII 
of  the  capitol,  by  which  they  reckoned 
the  length  of  time  that  their  state  had 
been  erected : tradesmen  reckon  their 
profits  and  losses.  Children  begin  by 
counting  on  their  fingers,  one,  two,  three. 

An  almanack  is  made  by  calculation, 
computation,  and  reckoning.  The  rising 
and  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
calculated;  from  giving  astronomical 
tables  is  computed  the  moment  ou  which 
any  celestial  phenomenon  may  return; 
and  by  reckoning  are  determined  the  days 
ou  which  holidays,  or  other  periodical 
eveuts  fall. 

Buffon,  in  his  moral  arithmetic,  has 
calculated  tables  as  guides  to  direct  our 
judgments  in  different  situations*  where 
we  have  only  vague  probability,  ou  which 
to  draw  our  conclusions.  By  this  we 
hare  only  to  compute  what  the  fairest  gaiu 
must  cost  us ; bow  much  we  must  lose  in 
advance  from  the  most  favourable  lot- 
tery ; how  much  our  hopes  impose  upon 
us,  our  cupidity  cbeats  us,  and  our  habits ' 
injur*  us. 


CALCULATE- 

Calculate  and  reckon  are  employed  in 
a figurative  sense ; compute  ana  count  in 
an  extended  application  of  the  same  sense. 

Calculate,  reckon,  and  coqnf,  respect 
mostly  the  future;  compute,  the  past. 

Calculate  is  rather  a conjectural  dedpe- 
tion  from  what  it,  as  to  what  may  be ; 
computation  is  a rational  estimate  of  what 
has  been,  from  what  is;  reckoning  is  a 
conclusive  couviction,  a complacent  as- 
surance that  a thing  will  happen  ; taunt- 
ing indicates  an  expectation.  Wo  cal- 
culate on  a gain ; compute  any  loss  sus- 
tained, or  tbe  amount  of  any  mischief 
done;  we  reckon  on  a promised  pleasure; 
we  count  the  hours  and  minutes  until  the 
time  of  enjoyment  arrives. 

A spirit  of  calculation  arises  from  the 
cupidity  engendered  by  trade  ; it  narrows 
the  mind  to  the  mere  prospect  of  accu- 
mulation and  self-interest.  Computations 
are  inaccurate  that  are  not  founded  upon 
exact  numerical  calculations.  Inconsi- 
derate people  are  apt  to  reckon  on  things 
that  are  very  uncertain,  and  then  lay  up 
to  themselves  a store  of  disappointments, 
Children  who  arc  uneasy  at  school  count 
the  hours,  minutes,  and  moments  for 
their  return  home.  Those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  instability  of  human  affairs, 
will  never  calculate  on  an  hour's  enjoy- 
ment beyond  the  momeut  of  existence. 
It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  loss  which  an 
army  sustains  upon  being  defeated,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  obliged  tu  make  a long  re- 
treat. Those  who  know  the  human  heart 
will  never  reckon  ou  the  assistance  of 
professed  friends  in  the  hour  of  adversity. 
A mind  that  is  ill  at  ease  seeks  a resource 
and  amusement  in  counting  the  moments 
ns  they  fly ; but  this  is  often  an  unhappy 
delusion  that  only  adds  to  the  bitterness 
of  sorrow. 

I«  (SI.  bank  of  fame,  by  an  met  calculation,  and 
(be  rule!  nf  political  arithmetic,  I b»e  allotted  tea 
hundred  thousand  shares;  Ore  hundred  thousand  of 
which  is  the  due  of  tbe  funeral ; two  hundred  thou- 
sand I anlyn  to  tbe  general  officers;  aud  two  hun- 
dretl  thousand  more  to  ail  the  commissioned  officers, 
from  (be  colonels  to  ensign* ; tbe  remaliHuy  hundred 
thousand  most  bo  distributed  amonf  the  non.com- 
missloned  officers  and  private  men ; according  to 
which  computation , t find  serjeant  Hail  is  to  have 
one  share  and  a fraction  of  two  (mbs.  tvritw.lt. 

The  time  we  lire  oujrht  Dot  to  be  computed  by  the 
number  of  years,  but  by  tbe  nse  that  has  been  made  of 
ft.  Addison. 

M i’n  reckon  themselres  posseted  of  what  their 
genius  inclines  them  to,  and  so  beud  all  their  Ambi- 
tion to  excel  In  wbat  is  out  nf  their  reach. 

Spectator. 

Apptanse  and  admiration  are  by  oo  means  to  bo 
counted  amcHf  the  accessaries  ef  lift.  Jousson. 


CALL. 


CALL. 
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CALENDAR,  ALMANACK, 
KPHKMKK  IS. 

CALENDAR  come*  from  calends,  the 
Roman  name  for  the  first  days  of  every 

month. 

ALMANACK,  that  is  al  and  mana,  sig- 
nifies properly  the  reckoning  or  thing 
reckoned,  from  the  Arabic  mana  and  He- 
hrew  manack  to  reckon. 

EPHEMRRIS,  in  Greek  t^t/upsc  from 
<*•  and  npspa  the  day,  implies  that  which 
happens  by  the  day. 

These  terms  denote  a date-book,  but 
the  calendar  is  a book  which  registers 
events  under  every  month  ! the  almanack 
is  a book  which  registers  times,  or  the 
divisions  of  the  yenr : and  an  ephemerh 
is  a book  which  registers  the  planetary 
movements  every  day.  An  almanack  may 
be  a calendar,  and  an  ephemera  may  be 
both  an  almanack  and  a calendar ; but 
every  almanack  it  not  n calendar,  not 
every  calendar  an  almanack.  The  Gar- 
dener’s calendar  is  not  an  almanack,  and 
the  sheet  almanacks  are  seldom  calendars : 
likewise  the  nautical  ephemrris  ruay  serve 
as  an  almanack,  although  not  as  a ca- 
lendar. 

He  vu  Ilttios  upon  the  rroond  upon  u tittle  straw, 
la  the  fur  Mir*  t corner  of  Ms  dungeon,  which  was 
alternately  Ills  chair  and  bed ; a little  caL  nitar  of 
small  sticks  were  laid  at  the  bead,  notched  all  over 
with  the  divmal  nights  and  days  ha  had  passed  there. 

flOMBi 

When  the  reformers  were  purging  the  calendar  of 
legioas  of  visionary  saints,  they  took  dse  care  to  to 
fend  the  niches  of  real  martyrs,  from  profanatioa. 
They  preserved  the  holy  festivals  which  had  been 
consecrated  for  many  ages  to  the  great  luminaries  of 
the  church,  and  at  ouee  paid  proper  observance  to 
the  memory  of  the  good,  and  fell  In  with  the  proper 
humour  of  the  vulgar,  which  loves  to  rejoice  aud 
mourn  at  the  discretion  of  the  almanack.  Walpolk. 

That  two  or  three  suns  or  mooas  appear  la  any 
man's  life  or  reign,  it  is  aot  worth  the  wonder;  but 
that  tbe  same  should  fall  out  at  a remarkable  time  or 
point  of  some  decisive  action  ; that  those  two  should 
make  but  one  Hoe  In  tins  book  of  fate,  and  stand  toge- 
ther in  the  great  epkemerirtea  of  God,  beside  the  phi- 
losophical assignment  of  the  cause.  It  may  admit  a 
Christian  apprehension  in  the  signal  It  y. 

Brows’*  Vtixu  Eaaoit*. 

TO  CALL,  BID,  SUMMON,  INVITE. 

CALL,  in  its  abstract  and  original  sense, 
signifies  simply  to  give  an  expression  of 
the  voice,  in  which  it  agrees  with  tbe 
German  sc  hall,  Swedish  ikalla  a sound, 
Greek  coAsw  to  call,  Hebrew  kol  the 
voice. 

BID,  in  Saxon  bcodan  or  bidden  to  offer, 
old  German  buden,  low  German  bedun. 


German  bietben,  Itc.  Latin  vita  or  invito, 
which  comes  from  in  and  viam  the  way, 
signifies  to  call  into  the  way  or  measure 
of  another. 

SUMMON,  in  French  tonvner,  changed 
from  summonrr,  Latin  submoneo,  signifies 
to  give  special  notice. 

The  idea  of  signifying  one’s  wish  to  an- 
other to  do  any  thing  is  included  in  all 
these  terms. 

To  call  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
sound ; we  may  call  by  simply  raising  the 
voice : to  invite  is  not  even  confined  to 
sounds  : wc  may  incite  by  looks,  or  signs, 
or  even  by  writing : to  bid  and  sum- 
tmmt  require  the  express  use  of  words. 
The  notions  of  calling  and  inviting  are 
common  to  animals  as  well  as  men : 
sheep  call  their  young  when  they  bleat, 
and  oxen  their  companions  when  they 
low  ; cats  and  other  females  among  the 
brutes  invite  their  young  to  come  out 
from  their  bed  when  it  4s  proper  for 
them  to  begin  to  walk : to  bid  and  sum- 
mon are  altogether  confined  to  human 
beings. 

Call  and  bid  are  direct  addresses : to 
invite  and  summon  may  pass  through  the 
medium  of  a second  person.  I call  or 
bid  the  person  whom  I wish  to  come,  hut 
1 send  him  a summons  or  invitation. 

Catling  of  itself  expresses  no  more 
than  the  simple  desire ; hut  according  to 
circumstances  it  may  he  made  to  express 
a command  or  entreaty.  When  equals  call 
each  other  it  amounts  simply  to  a wish ; 
when  the  dam  calls  her  young  it  amounts 
to  supplicating  entreaty  j but  vvheu  a 
father  calls  his  son  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
command.  Tout'd  expresses  either  acorn- 
mand  or  an  entreaty  : when  superiors  bid 
it  is  a positive  command ; when  equals 
bid  it  is  an  act  of  civility.  To  summon  is 
always  imperative;  to  invite  always  in  the 
spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy.  Persons 
in  all  stations  of  life  have  occasion  to  call 
each  other;  hut  it  is  an  action  most  be- 
fitting the  superior:  to  bid  and  invite  are 
alike  the  actions  of  superiors  and  equals : 
to  summon  is  the  act  of  a superior 
only. 

Calling  is  always  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  object  to  one’s  person.  Bid- 
ding, as  a command,  may  be  employed 
for  what  we  wish  to  be  done ; but  bidding 
in  the  sense  of  an  invitation  is  employea 
for  drawing  the  object  to  our  place  of  re- 
sidence. Inviting  is  employed  for  either 
urpose.  Summoning  is  ati  act  of  authority 
y which  a person  is  obliged  to  make  his 
appearance  at  a given  place. 
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In  a deep  vale,  or  near  tome  rain’d  wall. 

He  would  the  gbosts  of  slaughter'd  soldiers  rail. 

Dhydsm. 

Tbe  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold. 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.  Milton. 

This  minute  may  be  mine,  the  neat  another’s  ; 

But  still  all  mortals  ought  to  wait  the  summons. 

Smith. 

SUM  follow  where  auspicious  fatea  incite. 

Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight.  Lewis. 

to  call,  *.  To  cry. 
to  call,  c.  To  name. 
callous,  v.  Hard. 

CALM,  COMPOSED,  COLLECTED. 

CALM,  r>.  To  appetite. 

COMPOSED,  from  the  verb  compote, 
marks  the  state  of  being  composed ; and 
COLLECTED,  from  collect,  the  state  of 
being  collected. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  a state; 
but  culm  respects  the  state  of  the  feelings, 
composed  the  state  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  collected  the  slate  of  the 
thoughts  more  particularly. 

Calmness  is  peculiarly  requisite  in 
seasons  of  distress,  and  amidst  scenes  of 
horror:  composure,  in  moments  of  trial, 
disorder,  and  tumult:  collcctedness, in  mo- 
ments of  danger.  Calmness  is  the  compa- 
nion of  fortitude ; no  one  whose  spirits  are 
easily  disturbed  can  have  strength  to  bear 
misfortune : composure  is  an  attendant 
upon  clearness  of  understanding ; no  one 
can  express  himself  with  perspicuity  whose 
thoughts  arc  any  way  deranged  : collrcted- 
ness  is  requisite  for  a determined  promp- 
titude of  action  ; no  one  can  be  expected 
to  act  promptly  who  cannot  think  fixedlv. 

It  would  argue  a want  of  all  feeling  to 
be  calm  on  some  occasions,  when  the  best 
affections  of  our  nature  arc  put  to  a 
severe  trial.  Composedness  of  mind  as- 
sociated with  the  detection  of  guilt, 
evinces  a hardened  conscience,  and  an 
insensibility  to  shame.  Collectedne.ss  of 
mind  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  preservation  of  some  persons’ lives, 
in  moments  of  the  most  imminent  peril. 

’Tin  godlike  migaanimlty  to  keep. 

Win*  most  provok’d,  our  reason  calm  and  clear. 

Thomson. 

A moping  lover  would  frow  a pleasant  fellow  by 
(hat  time  he  bad  rid  thrice  about  flic  KUml  (Anti- 
cyra);  and  a hare-brained  rake,  after  a t»hort  stay  In 
tbe  country,  go  home  again  a composed,  grate, 
worthy  gentleman.  Stekle. 

i'ollected  In  bis  strength,  and  like  a rock. 

Pois'd  on  bit  bare,  Mesentius  stood  tbe  thock. 

Drydkk' 


cAn. 

CALM,  PLACID,  SERENE. 

CALM,  v.  To  appease. 

PLACID,  in  Latin  placidus,  from  placeo 
to  please,  signifies  the  state  of  being 
pleased,  or  free  from  uneasiness. 

SERENE,  Latin  terenus,  comes  most 
probably  from  the  Greek  itpi/vti  peace, 
signifying  a state  of  peace. 

Calm  and  serene  are  applied  to  the  ele- 
ments; placid  only  to  the  mind.  Calm- 
ness respects  only  the  state  of  the  winds, 
serenity  that  of  the  nir  and  heavens : the 
weather  is  calm  when  it  is  free  from  agita- 
tion : it  is  serene  when  free  from  noise 
and  vapour.  Calm  respects  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  perturbation;  placid  the  ease 
and  contentment  of  the  mind;  serene 
clearness  and  composure  of  the  miod. 

As  in  the  natural  world  a particular 
agitation  of  the  wind  is  succeeded  by  a 
culm,  so  in  the  mind  of  man,  when  an  iiu- 
usual  effervescence  has  been  produced, 
it  commonly  subsides  into  a calm  : pUti- 
dily  and  serenity  have  more  that  is  even 
and  regular  iu  them ; they  are  positively 
what  they  are.  Culm  is  a temporary  state 
of  the  feelings;  placid  and  serene  are  habits 
of  the  mind.  We  speak  of  a calm  state; 
hut  a placid  and  serene  temper.  Placidity 
is  more  of  a natural  gift ; serenity  is  ac- 
quired : people  with  not  very  ardent  de- 
sires or  warmth  of  feeling  will  evince 
placidity ; they  are  pleased  with  all  that 
passes  inwardly  or  outwardly : nothing 
contributes  so  much  to  serenity  of  mind 
as  a pervading  sense  of  God’s  good  pro- 
vidence, which  checks  all  impatience, 
softens  down  every  asperity  of  humour, 
and  gives  a steady  current  to  the  feelings. 

Preach  patience  to  the  sea,  when  jarring  winds 
Throw  up  the  sireHIng  billows  to  the  sky! 

Ami  If  your  reason*  mitigate  her  fury. 

My  soul  will  be  as  calm.  Smith. 

Placid  and  soothing  is  the  remembrance  of  a life 
passed  wilh  quirt,  iuuoceacr,  and  elegance.  Steele. 

Every  one  oiuhl  to  fence  against  the  temper  of  bis 
climate  or  constitution,  ami  frequently  to  indulge  in 
himself  those  considerations  which  may  give  him  a 
serenity  of  mind.  Addison* 

to  calm,  v.  To  appease. 
calm,  v.  Peace. 
to  calumniate,  v.  To  asperse. 

CAN,  MAY. 

CAN,  in  the  Northern  languages  kon- 
nrn,  &c.  is  derived  most  probably  from 
lennen  to  know,  from  the  natural  inti- 
macy which  subsists  between  knowledge 
and  power. 
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MAY  is  in  German  mogcn,  to  may  or 
wish,  Greek  pui  to  desire,  from  the  con- 
nexion between  wishing  and  complying 
with  a wish. 

Can  denotes  possibility,  may  liberty 
and  probability  : he  who  has  sound  limbs 
ran  walk  ; but  he  may  not  walk  in  plnces 
which  are  prohibited. 

For  who  ran  match  Achillea  I he  sbo  fan 

Mutt  jrt  be  more  than  hero,  more  thao  mao.  For*. 

Thou  const  net  call  him  from  the  Ht>fiao  ahore. 

Bat  l boo,  alu!  major  lire  to  .offer  more.  Pore. 

to  cancel,  v.  To  abolish. 

• TO  CANCEL,  t'.  To  blot  out. 

CANDID,  OPEN,  SINCERB. 

CANDID,  in  French  candide,  Latin 
Candidas,  from  candeo  to  shine,  signifies 
to  he  pure,  as  truth  itself. 

OPEN  is  in  Saxon  open,  French  ouvert, 
German  offen.  from  the  preposition  up, 
German  attf,  Dutch  op,  tic.  because  erect- 
ness is  a characteristic  of  truth  anti  open- 
ness. 

SINCERE,  French  sincere,  Latin  sin- 
cents,  probably  from  the  Greek  <rvv  and 
Kitp  tlie  heart,  that  is,  with  the  heart,  sig- 
nifying dictated  by  or  going  with  the 
lieart. 

Candor  arises  from  a conscious  purity 
of  intention  : openness  from  a warmth  of 
feeling  anc^  lore  of  communication  : sin- 
cerity from  a love  of  truth. 

Candor  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  what- 
ever may  make  against  ourselves ; it  is 
disinterested  : openness  impels  us  to  utter 
whatever  passes  in  the  mind ; it  is  un- 
guarded : sincerity  prevents  us  from  speak- 
ing what  we  do  not  think  ; it  is  positive. 
A candid  man  will  have  no  reserve  when 
openness  is  necessary  ; an  open  man  can- 
not maintain  n reserve  at  any  time;  a 
sincere  man  will  maintain  a reserve  only 
as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  truth. 

Candor  wins  mnch  upon  those  who 
come  in  connexion  with  it;  it  removes 
misunderstandings  und  obviates  differ- 
ences ; the  want  of  it  occasions  suspicion 
and  discontent.  Openness  gains  as  many 
enemies  as  friends;  it  requires  to  be  well 
regulated  not  to  be  offensive  ; there  is  no 
mind  so  pure  and  disciplined  that  all  the 
thoughts  und  feelings  which  it  gives  birth 
to,  may  or  ought  to  be  made  public.  Sin- 
cerity is  an  indispeusable  virtue ; the 
want  of  it  is  always  mischievous,  fre- 
quently fatal. 


Self  conviction  h tin*  path  to  vlrt«f> 

An  honourable  candor  that  adorns 

Infcnnous  minds.  C.  Johnson. 

Ills  word*  sre  bond*,  his  oslhi  are  oracles. 

His  lore  line  ere % his  thoughts  immaculate. 

Shakspsarb. 

The  fondest  and  flrmpst  friendships  are  dissolved 
bj  noth  opcnncii  and  sincerity  as  Interrupt  oar  en- 
joyment of  onr  own  approbation.  Johnson. 

candid,  r.  Frank. 
canonization,  v.  Beatification . 
capacious,  v.  Ample. 
capaciousness,  v.  Capacity. 
capacity,  v.  Ability. 

CAPACITY,  CAPACIOUSNESS. 

CAPACITY,  v.  Ability. 
CAPACIOUSNESS,  v.  Ample. 
Capacity  is  the  abstract  of  capax,  re- 
ceiving or  apt  to  hold ; it  is  therefore  ap- 
plied to  the  contents  of  hollow  bodies  : 
capaciousness  is  the  obstruct  of  capacious, 
and  is  therefore  applied  to  the  plaue  sur- 
face comprehended  within  a given  space. 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  capacity  of  a 
vessel ; and  the  capaciousness  of  a room. 

Capacity  is  an  indefinite  term  simply 
designating  fitness  to  hold  or  receive;  but 
capaciousness  denotes  something  speci- 
fically large.  .Measuring  the  capacity  of 
vessels  belongs  to  the  science  of  mensu  ra- 
tion : the  capaciousness  of  rooms  is  to  be 
observed  by  the  eye.  They  are  marked  by 
the  same  distinction  in  their  mural  appli- 
cation : men  are  bom  with  various  capa- 
cities ; some  are  remarkable  for  the  capa- 
ciousness of  their  minds. 

caprice,  v.  Humour. 

* • t 

capricious,  v.  Fanciful. 

captious,  cross,  peevish,  pe- 
tulant, FRETFUL. 

CAPTIOUS,  in  Latin  captiosus,  from 
capio,  signifies  taking  or  treating  in  an 
offensive  manner. 

CROSS,  after  the  noun  cross,  marks  the 
temper  which  resembles  a cross. 

PEEVISH,  probably  changed  from 
bce'uh,  signifies  easily  provoked,  and  ready 
to  sting  like  a bee.  , 

FRETFUL,  from  the  word  fret,  signi- 
fies full  of  fretting ; fret,  which  is  in 
Saxon  J'reotun,  comes  from  the  Latin  fri- 
catus,  participle  of  frico  to  wear  away 
with  rubbing. 

PETULANT,  in  Latin  petulant , from 
u 2 
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CAPTURE. 


CARE. 


peto  to  seek,  signifies  seeking  or  catching 
up. 

AH  these  terms  indicate  an  nn  amiable 
working  and  expression  of  temper.  Cap- 
tious marks  a readiness  to  be  offended : 
Cross  indicates  n readiness  to  offend  : 
peevish  expresses  a strong  degree  of  cross- 
ness: Jretj'ul  a complaining  impatience: 
petulant  a quick  or  sudden  impatience. 
Captiousness  is  the  consequence  of  mis- 
placed pride,  crossness  of  ill-bumowr; 
peevishness  and  fretfulness  of  a painful 
irritability  ; petulance  is  either  the  result 
of  a naturally  hasty  temper  or  of  asudden 
irritability ; adults  are  most  prouc  to  be 
captious;  they  have  frequently  a sclf-im- 
rtance  which  is  in  perpetual  danger  of 
ing  offended  : an  undisciplined  temper, 
whether  in  young  or  old,  will  manifest 
itself  on  certain  occasions  by  rr-ost  harks 
and  words  towards  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  connexion  : spoiled  children  are 
most  apt  to  be  peevish  ; they  are  seldom 
thwarted  in  any  of  their  unreasonable  de- 
sires, without  venting  their  ill-humour  by 
an  irritating  and  offending  action  : sickly 
children  are  most  liable  to  fretfulness  ; 
their  unpleasant  feelings  vent  themselves 
in  a mixture  of  crying  complaints  and 
crossness:  tlie  young  and  ignorant  are  most 
apt  to  be  petulant  when  contradicted. 

Captiounvm  anil  jealousy  are  easily  offended; 
and  to  him  who  studiously  look*  for  *u  affront,  eTery 
ramie  of  bt-hivlmir  will  #opply  it.  Joiiksok, 

1 m»t  so  pood-hnmoarM,  so  cheerful  and  pay, 

My  bean  was  as  U;ht  as  a feather  all  day. 

Bat  now  1 so.  cross  and  so  peetith  am  {rows, 
bo  strangely  uneasy  utter  was  known.  Bycom. 

Peevish  displeasure,  and  suspicions  of  maukiud, 
are  apt  to  persecute  those  who  withdraw  themselves 
altogether  from  the  haunt*  of  uk*j.  Blair. 

By  fodutging  this  fretful  temper,  you  both  nysra* 
vale  the  uneaslntwa  of  ago,  and  you  alienate  those 
on  whose  affections  much  of  jour  comfort  depends. 

Blau. 

to  captivate,  v.  To  dtarm. 
to  captivate,  tv  To  enslave. 

' captivity,  v.  Confinement. 

CAPTURE,  SEIZURE,  PRIZE. 

CAPTURE,  in  French  capture,  Latin 
enptnra,  from  captsss , participle  of  cajiio 
to  take,  signifies  either  the  act  of  taking, 
or  the  thing  taken,  but  mostly  the  former. 

SEIZURE,  from  Icire,  in  French  saisir, 
signifies  only  the  act  of  seixiug. 

PRISE,  in  French  prise,  from  p is  par- 
ticiple of  prendre  to  take,  signifies  only  the 
thing  taken. 

Cuature  ami  tenure  differ  in  the  mode : 


a capture  is  made  by  force  of  arms ; a 
seizure  by  direct  and  personal  violence* 
The  capture  of  a town  or  an  island  re- 
quires an  army  ; the  seizure  of  property 
is  effected  by  the  exertions  of  an  indivi- 
dual. A seizure  always  requires  some 
force,  which  a capture  does  not.  A cap- 
ture may  be  made  on  an  unresisting  ob- 
ject ; it  is  merely  the  taking  into  posses- 
sion : a srisurr  supposes  much  eagerness 
for  possession  on  the  one  hand,  nod  re- 
luctance to  yield  on  the  other.  Merchant 
vessels  are  captured  which  are  not  in  a 
state  to  make  resistance  ; contraband 
goods  are  seized  by  the  police  officers. 

A capture  has  always  something  legiti- 
mate in  it ; it  is  a public  measure  flowing 
from  authority : a seizure  is  a private 
measure,  frequently  ns  unlawful  and  un- 
just ns  it  is  violent ; it  depends  on  the 
wifi  of  the  individual.  A capture  is  ge- 
neral, it  respects  the  act  ot  taking : a 
prize  is  particular,  it  regards  the  object 
taken,  and  its  value  to  the  captor  : many 
ruptures  are  made  by  sea  which  never 
become  prizes. 

The  lute  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  in  hi*  emj  on  (be 
orlpinnl  geoiu*  and  writings  of  Homer,  inclines  to 
think  the  Iliad  and  Odywey  were  finished  about  half 
a century  after  the  capture  of  Troy.  Cumherlaad. 

Many  of  the  dangers  imputed  of  old  to  exorbitant 
wraith  are  now  at  ao  end.  The  rich  are  neither  way- 
laid by  robbers,  nor  watcher!  by  informers ; there  ir 
nothing  to  be  dreaded  from  proscriptions  or  trizurrt, 

Jonnvoi. 

Sensible  of  their  own  force,  and  a|lur«d  by  the 
prospect  of  so  rich  a prise,  the  northern  barbarians, 
in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Hoooriat,  awuiled  at 
once  all  the  frontiers  of  Uie  Roman  empirfc 

Kras. 

CARCASE,  V.  Body. 

CAKE,  SOLICITUDE,  ANXIETY. 

CARE,  in  Latin  cura,  comes  probably 
from  the  Greek  cvpoc  power,  because 
whoever  has  power  has  a weight  of  care. 

SOLICITUDE,  in  French  solicitude, 
Latin  sotlicitudo  from  solliciia  to  disquiet, 
compounded  of  solum  aud  cito  to  put  nl- 
togeth  r in  commotion,  signifies  a com- 
plete state  of  restless  commotion. 

ANXIETY,  in  French  ansiete,  Latin 
anxietas,  from  arums  and  anga,  Greek 
ayx<*.  Hebrew  honak  to  hang,  suffocate, 
torment,  signifies  a state  of  extreme 
suffering. 

These  terms  express  mental  pain  in 
different  degrees ; care  lees  than  solici- 
tude, and  this  less  than  anxiety.  Cara 
consists  of  thought  and  feeling;  solicitude 
and  anxiety  of  feeling  only.  Care  to- 


CARE. 


CAREFUL. 


m 


spects  the  past,  present,  and  future ; soli- 
citude and  anxiety  regard  the  present  and 
future.  Cure  it  directed  towards  the 
present  and  absent,  near  or  at  a distance; 
solic'stude  and  anxiety  are  employed  about 
that  which  is  absent  and  at  a certain  dis- 
tance. 

We  are  cartful  about  the  means ; sv/i- 
citout  and  anxious  about  the  end  ; we  are 
solicitous  to  obtain  a good  ; we  are  anx- 
ious to  avoid  an  evil.  The  cares  of  a pa- 
rent exceed  every  other  in  their  weight. 
He  has  an  unceasing  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  his  children,  and  experiences 
many  an  anxious  thought  lest  all  his  care 
should  be  lost  upon  them. 

Care,  though  in  some  respects  an  in- 
firmity of  our  nature,  is  n consequence  of 
our  limited  knowledge,  which  we  cannot 
altogether  remove;  as  it  respects  the  pre- 
sent, it  is  a bounden  duty;  but  when  it 
extends  to  futurity,  it  roust  be  kept  within 
the  limits  of  pious  resignation.  Solicitude 
and  anxiety,  as  habits  of  die  mind,  are 
irreconcileable  with  the  faith  of  a Chris- 
tian, which  teaches  him  to  toko  no 
thought  for  the  morrow. 

But  hit  fere 

Deep  Kart  of  thunder  hid  antiescti’d,  and  rare 
Sat  oa  his  fatted  cheek.  Mints 

Can  jour  ssticUuit  alter  the  course,  er  unravel 
the  Intricacy  of  human  events  ? Benin. 

The  Uorj  of  a man  who  flaw  grrj  in  the  space  of 
one  night's  anxiety  Is  very  famous.  Sriu  ntwa. 

CARE,  CONCERN,  REGARD. 

CAKE,  v.  Cart,  soHcitusle. 

CONCERN,  «.  Affair. 

REGARD,  in  French  recorder,  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  garder  to  look  at  again 
or  attentively. 

Care  and  concern  consist  both  of 
thought  and  feeling,  but  the  latter  has 
less  of  thought  thou  feeling  : regard  coe- 
xists of  thought  only.  We  care  for  a 
thing  w hich  is  the  object  of  our  exertions ; 
we  concern  ourselves  about  a thing 
■when  it  engages  our  attention  ; we  have 
regard  for  a thing  on  which  we  set  some 
value  and  bestow  some  reflection. 

Care  is  altogether  an  active  principle: 
the  careful  man  leaves  no  means  untried 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  object;  cssre  actuates 
him  to  personal  endeavours ; it  is  op- 
posed to  negligence.  Concern  is  not  so 
active  in  its  nature:  the  persou  who  is 
concerned  will  be  contented  to  see  exer- 
tions made  by  others;  it  is  opposed  to 
indifference.  Regard  is  only  a sentiment 
of  the  mind;  it  may  lead  to  action,  but 
of  itself  extends  no  farther  than  reflection. 


Th«  business  of  life  is  the  subject  of 
care:  religion  is  the  grand  object  of  con- 
cern : the  esteem  of  others  is  an  object 
of  regard.  >■ 

No  one  ought  to  expect  to  be  exempt 
from  care:  the  provision  of  a family,  and’ 
the  etfuention  of  children,  are  objects  for 
which  we  ought  to  take  some  tare,  or  at 
least  have  some  concern,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  a regard  for  our  own  welfare,  mid 
the  well-being  of  society. 

Hit  trutt  vat  equal  with  the  Deity  to  be  deem'd. 

Equal  in  vtreiqrtb,  and  rather  than  tie  lett 

Car'd  lot  to  be  at  att.  XtllTWW. 

Oar  country ’•  welfare  It  our  IS  rat  concent. 

ttlvias- 

Slander  meet!  Bo  rtfard  ham  aohta  mladt: 

Ooty  the  bate  believe  what  the  bate  oaty  litter. 

Banns. 

CARK,  CHARGE,  MANAGEMENT. 

CARE,  t>.  Care,  solicitude. 

CHARGE,  in  French  charge  a burden, 
in  Artnoric  and  Bretan  carg,  which  is 
probably  connected  with  cargo  and  carry. 
It  is  figuratively  employed  in  the  sense  of 
a burdeti. 

MANAGEMENT,  in  French  manage- 
ment, from  manager  and  metier  to  lend, 
anti  the  Latin  munus  a hand,  signifies  di- 
rection. , 

Care  will  include  both  charge  and  m i- 
tsagnuni ; but,  in  the  strict  sense,  it 
comprehends  personal  labour : charge  in- 
volves responsibility : management  ini 
dudes  regulation  and  order. 

A gardener  has  the  care  of  a garden ; a 
nurse  has  the  churgt  of  children ; a steward 
has  the  management  of  a farm : we  must 
always  actjin  order  to  take  core we  must 
look  in  order  to  take  charge : we  must 
always  think  in  order  to  manage. 

Care  is  employed  in  menial  occupa- 
tions; charge  in  matters  of  trust  and 
confidence ; management  in  matters  of 
business  and  experience : the  servant  has 
the  rare  of  the  cal  tie ; on  instructor  has 
the  clturgc  of  youth  ; a clerk  has  the 
management  of  a business. 

Care's  a fn  tar'*  rirlit — u pu--.hr/  li<bt. 

In  which  he  l.iboura  will)  a homc-fel*  jojr.  Shirley. 

I can  never  believe  that  the  repugnance  with  which 
Tiberius  took  the  charge  of  the  government  upon 
fchn  wav  wholljr  fefgited.  CckaratAnj*. 

The  woman,  <0  whom  her  husband  left  tlie  whole 
manaftmrnt  of  her  lodging*,  and  wbo  pevti«ted  lb 
bur  porytafe,  toon  found  an  opportunity  to  put  H into 
execution.  . ILawkb»W»*T». 

care,  t>.  Heed. 

CAUSE Ul,  CAUTIOUS,  PROVIDENT. 

CAREFUL  signifies  full  of  care  (*, 
Care,  solicitude). 
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CARESS. 


CARNAGE. 


CAUTIOUS  is  in  Latin  cautus,  parti- 
ciple of  caveo,  which  comes  from  cavus 
hollow,  or  cavum  a case,  which  was  ori- 
ginally a place  of  security ; hence  the 
epithet  caul  tout  in  the  sense  of  seeking 
security.  . . 

PROVIDENT,  in  Latin  provident, 
signifies  foreseeing  or  looking  to  before- 
hand, from  pro  and  video. 

We  are  careful  to  avoid  mistakes ; 
cautious  to  avoid  danger;  provident  to 
avoid  straits  and  difficulties  : care  is  ex- 
ercised in  saving  and  retaining  what  we 
have ; caution  must  be  used  in  guarding 
against  the  evils  that  may  be  ; providence 
must  be  employed  in  supplying  the  good, 
or  guarding  against  the  contingent  evils 
of  the  future. 

Care  consists  in  the  use  of  means,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  for  the  at- 
tainment of  an  end;  a careful  person 
omits  nothing : caution  consists  rather  in 
abstaining  from  action;  a cautious  person 
will  not  act  where  he  ought  not : pivvi- 
dence  respects  the  use  of  things;  care  and 
Caution  are  both  required  in  the  manage- 
ment of  property ; a provident  person 
acts  for  the  future,  by  abstaining  for  the 
present. 

There’*  not  (hat  work 
Of  cartful  nature,  or  of  cunning  art. 

How  rtroajr,  bow  beauteona,  or  how  rich  It  he. 

But  fails  in  flaw  to  ruin.  Shaaspsaix. 

Flush'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year, 

Be  greatly  cautious  of  jour  sliding  hearts. 

Tuoiaov. 

Blest  above  men  if  be  perceives  and  feels 
The  blessings  be  is  heir  to:  He!  to  whom 
Hb  provident  forefathers  have  bequeathed 
la  this  fair  district  of  their  native  isle 
A face  inheritance.  Cumberland. 

careful,  v.  Attentive. 
carrlbss,  v.  Indolent. 
careless,  v.  Negligent. 

TO  CARESS,  FONDLE. 

Born  these  terms  mark  a species  of 
endearment. 

CARESS,  like  cherish,  comes  from  the 
French  che'rir,  and  chive,  Latin  cans 
dear,  signifying  the  expression  of  a tender 
sentiment. 

FONDLE,  from  fond,  is  a frequentative 
verb,  signifying  to  become  fond  of,  or  ex- 
press one’s  fondness  for. 

We  caress  by  words  or  actions;  we 
fondle  by  actions  only  : caresses  arc  not 
always  unsuitable;  but  fondling,  which 
is  the  extreme  of  caressing,  is  not  less 
unfit  for  the  one  who  receives  than  for  tho 
one  who  give*  : animals  caress  each  other) 


as  the  natnral  mode  of  indicating  their 
affection;  fondling,  which  is  the  expres- 
sion of  perverted  feeling,  is  peculiar  to 
human  beings,  who  alone  abuse  the  fa- 
culties with  which  they  are  endowed. 

cargo,  v.  Freight. 

CARNAGE,  SLAUGHTER,  MASSACRE, 
BUTCHBRY. 

CARNAGE,  from  the  Latin  caro  car- 
nis  flesh,  implies  properly  a collection  of 
dead  flesh,  that  is,  the  reducing  to  the 
state  of  dead  flesh. 

SLAUGHTER,  from  slay,  is  the  act 
of  taking  away  life. 

MASSACRE,  in  French  massacre, 
comes  from  the  Latin  mactare  to  kill  for 
sacrifice. 

BUTCHERY,  from  to  butcher,  signi- 
fies the  act  of  butchering;  in  French 
bouchcrie,  from  bouche  the  mouth,  signi- 
fies the  killing  for  food. 

Carnage  respects  the  number  of  dead 
bodies  made  ; it  may  be  said  either  of 
men  or  animals,  but  more  commonly  of 
the  former;  slaughter  respects  the  act  of 
taking  away  life,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  agent : massacre  and  butchery  re- 
spect the  circumstances  of  the  objects 
who  arc  the  sufferers  of  the  action  ; the 
latter  three  are  said  of  human  beings 
only. 

Carnage  is  the  consequence  of  any  im- 
petuous attack  from  a powerful  enemy  ; 
soldiers  who  get  into  a besieged  town, 
or  a wolf  who  breaks  into  a sheepfold, 
commonly  make  a dreadful  carnage: 
slaughter  is  the  consequence  of  warfare; 
in  battles  the  slaughter  will  be  very  con- 
siderable where  both  parties  defend 
themselves  pertinaciously  : a massacre  is 
the  consequence  of  secret  and  personal 
resentment  between  bodies  of  people ; it 
is  always  u stain  upon  the  nation  by 
whom  it  is  practised,  as  it  cannot  be 
effected  without  a violent  breach  of  con- 
fidence, and  a direct  act  of  treachery ; 
of  this  description  was  the  massacre  of 
the  Danes  by  the  original  Britons,  and 
the  massacre  of  the  Hugenots  in  France: 
butchery  is  the  general  accompaniment 
of  a massacre;  defenceless  women  and 
children  are  commonly  butchered  by  the 
savage  furies  who  are  most  active  in  this 
work  of  blood. 

The  carnage  Juno  from  the  *kkt  survey'd. 

And*  touch’d  with  grief,  be* poke  the  hiueey’d  maid. 

I'ora. 

Yd,  yet  a little,  and  destructive  tlaughter 
Shall  ra|;e  aroautl  &od  mar  thb  beaateoua  pro* peer. 

Rows. 


CASE 

Our  grossing  country  bled  at  every  vein ; 

When  reorder*,  rapes,  and  mattacrrt  prevail’d. 

Rowr. 

Let  w be  sacrifice rs,  but  not  butcher/. 

Suurnut. 

to  carp,  v.  To  ceiuure. 

CARRIAGE,  GAIT,  WALK. 

CAHItlAGE  from  the  verb  to  tarry 
(r.  To  bear,  carry)  signifies  the  act  of 
carrying  in  general,  but  here  that  ot'ear- 
ry  isig  the  body. 

GAIT,  from  go,  signifies  the  manner  of 
going. 

WALK  signifies  the  manner  of  walk- 
ing. 

Carriage  is  here  the  most  general  term  ; 
it  respects  the  manner  of  carrying  the 
body,  whether  in  a state  of  niotiou  or 
rest : gait  is  the  mode  of  carrying  the 
limbs  and  body  whenever  we  mote  : walk 
is  the  manner  of  carrying  the  body  when 
we  move  forward  to  ualk. 

A person's  carriage  is  somewhat  natu- 
ral to  him;  it  is  often  an  indication  of 
character,  but  admits  of  great  change  by 
education ; we  may  always  distinguish  u 
man  as  high  or  low,  either  in  mind  or 
station,  by  his  carriage  : gait  is  artificial ; 
we  may  contract  a certain  gait  by  Imbit; 
the  gait  is  therefore  often  taken  for  a had 
habit  of  going,  as  when  a person  lias  a 
limping  guit,  or  an  unsteady  gait : walk 
is  less  definite  than  either,  as  it  is  appli- 
cable to  the  ordinary  movements  of  men  ; 
there  is  a good,  a bad,  or  an  indifferent 
walk;  but  it  is  not  a matter  ofiudilfer- 
ence  which  of  these  kinds  of  walk  we 
have;  it  is  the  great  art  of  the  dancing- 
master  to  give  a good  walk. 

Upon  her  nearer  npproacb  to  Hercules  *br  *trpp<*d 
before  the  other  lady,  who  carat'  forward  with  a re- 
Ifiitar  com po*t*d  carriage.  Addi-on. 

Idfckwa  her  gait,  aud  »lo»,  with  verming  pain. 

She  draft'd  her  loit'iiug  limb*  ah>u$  the  plain. 

&HKTIITUIIR. 

In  length  of  train  dc*cead«  her  sweeping  gown. 

And  by  her  graceful  walk,  the  queen  of  ln?e  h 
knowu.  Drvdkn. 

carriage,  v.  Behaviour. 
to  carry,  t».  To  bear. 
to  carry,  v.  To  bring. 
carousal,  v.  Feast. 

CASE,  CAUSE. 

CASE,  ill  Latin  emus,  from  eado  to 
fall,  chance,  happen,  signifies  the  thing 
falling  out.  1 

CAUSE,  in  French  cause,  Latin  cnuia, 


CAST.  167 

is  probably  changed  from  cate,  and  the 
Latin  casus. 

The  case  is  matter  of  fact ; the  cause  is 
matter  of  question : a case  involves  cir- 
cumstances and  consequences;  a cause 
involves  reasons  and  arguments  : n case  is 
something  to  be  learned  ; a rouse  is  some- 
thing to  be  decided. 

A cate  needs  only  to  be  stated  ; a rouse 
must  lie  defended : a rouse  may  include 
coses,  but  not  vice  verm : in  all  rouses 
that  are  to  be  tried,  tiiere  are  many  legal 
rases  tlmt  must  be  cited : whoever  is  in- 
terested iu  the  cause  of  humanity  will  not 
be  heedless  of  those  roses  of  distress 
which  are  perpetually  presenting  them- 
selves. 

There  1*  a double  praise  due  to  virtue  when  K U 
lodged  in  a body  that  teems  to  have  been  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  vice:  in  many  such  cases  the 
soul  and  body  do  not  sec  in  to  be  fellow*.  Adiusok, 

I was  niytrlf  an  advocate  so  long,  that  1 never 
mind  what  advocates  say,  but  what  they  prove,  and 
I can  only  examine  proofs  in  cau»et  brought  before 
me.  Sir  Williaw  Jones. 

case,  v.  Situation. 
case,  r.  Frame. 
cash,  v.  Monev.  . 

TO  CAST,  THROW,  HURL. 

CAST  probably  comes  from  casus,  par- 
ticiple of  cado  to  full,  signifying  to  make 
or  to  let  fall. 

THROW,  in  Saxon  thrawan , is  most 
probably  a variation  of  thrust,  in  I-ntiii 
trudo,  Chaldee  terad  to  thrust  repeatedly. 

HURL,  like  the  word  whirl,  conies 
from  the  Saxon  hirfiven , hiveoi/iaa,  Ger- 
man, See.  u irbel,  Teutonic  trirvel,  Danish 
hvirvel,  hvirvlcr,  Latin  rerto,  gyro,  which 
are  all  derived  from  the  Hebrew  or  gal 
round,  signifying  to  turn  round. 

Cast  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  laying 
aside,  or  putting  from  one’s  self ; tirmo 
and  hurt  designate  mnre  specifically  the 
mode  of  the  action  : catt  is  uu  indifferent 
action,  whether  it  respects  ourselves  or 
others ; throw  always  marks  a direct  mo- 
tive of  dislike  or  contempt.  What  is  not 
wanted  i9  east  o(T;  clothes  which  are  no 
longer  worn  are  cast  off : what  is  worth- 
less or  hurtful  is  thrown  away;  the  dross 
is  separated  from  the  wheat  and  thrown 
away ; bad  habits  cannot  be  thrown  off 
too  soon. 

Cast,  as  it  respects  others,  is  divested 
of  ail  personalities ; but  nothing  is  thrown 
at  any  one  without  an  intention  of  offend- 
ing or  hurting : a glance  is  cast  at  a per- 
son, or  things  are  cast  before  him ; but 
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CAUSE. 


insinuation)  are  thrown  out  against  a 

person ; things  are  thrown  at  him  with 
the  view  of  striking. 

Cast  requires  no  particular  effort;  it 
amoants  in  general  to  no  more  than  let 
fall  or  go : throw  is  frequently  accompa- 
nied with  violence.  Money  is  cast  into 
a bag;  stones  are  throum  from  a great 
distance : animals  cast  their  young  at 
stated  periods;  the  horse  throws  his 
rider ; a lawless  man  throws  off  constraint. 

Hurl  is  a violent  species  of  throwing 
employed  only  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
expressive  of  an  onusnal  degree  of  vehe- 
mence in  the  agent,  and  an  excessive 
provocation  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer : 
the  hurlcr,  the  thing  hurled,  and  the 
cause  of  hurling,  correspond  in  magni- 
tude ; a mighty  potentate  is  hurled  from 
his  throne  by  some  power  superior  to  his 
own;  Milton  represents  the  devils  as 
hurled  from  Heaven  by  the  word  of  the 
Almighty ; the  heathen  poets  have  feigned 
a similar  story  of  the  giants  who  made 
war  against  Heaven,  and  were  hurled  by 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  down  to  the 
earth. 

At  far  x,  I could  rati  my  rye* 

Upon  the  w-a,  something  met  bought  did  rise 

Like  bluish  mists.  Day  nits. 

O war,  thou  ion  of  bell ! 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 

TV  rote  hi  thr  froten  bosoms  of  our  part, 

Hot  coals  of  vengeance  I fin  mars  vast. 

Wreath  ms  head 

With  Samiog  meteors,  load  my  arms  with  thunder. 

Which  as  1 ninthly  cat  my  cloudy  way 

I’ll  hurl  on  this  ungrateful  earth.  Tats. 

CAST,  TORN,  DESCRIPTION. 

CAST,  from  the  verb  to  cast  (v.  To 
cast),  signifies  that  which  is  cast,  and 
here  by  an  extension  of  tiie  sense,  the 
form  in  which  it  is  casl. 

TURN,  from  tiie  verb  to  turn,  signi- 
fies also  the  act  of  turning,  or  the  maimer 
of  turning. 

DESCRIPTION  signifies  the  net  of 
describing,  or  the  thing  which  is  to  be 
described. 

What  is  cast  is  artificial;  what  turns 
is  natural : the  former  is  the  act  of  some 
foreign  agent ; the  latter  is  the  act  of  the 
subject  itself:  hence  the  cast,  as  appli- 
cable to  persons,  respects  that  which 
they  are  made  by  circumstances ; the 
turn,  that  which  they  are  by  themselves; 
thus  there  are  religious  casts  m India, 
that  is,  men  cast  in  a certain  form  of  reli- 
gion, and  men  of  a particular  moral  cast, 
that  is,  such  as  are  cast  iu  a particular 


mould  as  respects  their  thinking  and 
acting;  so  in  like  manner  men  of  a parti- 
cular turn,  that  is,  as  respects  their  in- 
clinations and  tastes. 

Description  is  a term  less  definite  than 
either  of  the  two  former  ; it  respects  all 
that  may  be  said  of  a person,  but  parti- 
cularly that  which  distinguishes  a man 
from  others,  either  in  his  mode  of  think- 
ing or  acting,  in  his  habits,  in  his  man- 
ners, in  his  language,  or  his  taste. 

The  cast  is  that  whicli  marks  a man  to 
others ; the  turn  is  that  which  may  be 
known  only  ton  man's  self;  the  descrip- 
tion is  that  by  which  he  is  described  or 
made  known  to  others. 

The  cast  is  that  w hich  is  fixed  and  un- 
changeable ; the  Inn  is  that  which  may 
be  again  turned;  and  the  description  is 
that  which  varies  with  the  circum- 
stances. 

My  mind  is  of  such  t particular  cast,  that  the  fall- 
lug  of  a shower  of  rain,  or  lb e whistling  of  the  wind 
at  soch  a time  (the  night  season).  Is  apt  to  fill  ay 
thoughts  with  somelliiug  awful  aod  solemn. 

Amiss. 

There  li  a very  odd  turn  of  thought  required  foe 
this  tort  of  writing  (the  fairy  way  of  wrillog,  as  Dry. 
den  calls  It) ; sod  H is  Impossible  for  a peel  to  suc- 
ceed la  it,  who  has  not  a particular  cast  of  faacy. 

Addisos. 

Christian  stalparaeo  thlah  that  those  do  not  heliere 
Christianity  who  do  not  care  It  should  be  preached 
to  the  poor.  But  as  they  know  that  charily  It  not 
confined  to  any  tlcirriyl.cn . they  are  sot  deprived 
of  a due  and  anxious  seasatloo  of  pity  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  miserable  grral.  Bt  aas. 

casual,  v.  Accidental. 
casual,.!).  Occasional. 
casualty,  v.  Accident. 
CATALOGUE,  V.  List. 
to  catch,  v.  To  lay. 
to  cavil,  v.  To  censure. 
cavity,  v.  Opening. 
cause,  v.  Case. 

cause,  reason,  motive. 

CAUSE  (t.  Case)  is  supposed  to  sig- 
nify originally  the  same  as  case ; it  means 
however  now,  by  distinction,  the  case  or 
thing  happening  before  another  as  its 
cause. 

REASON,  in  French  raison,  Latin 
ratio,  from  rat  us,  participle  of  rear  to 
think,  signifies  the  thing  thought,  esti- 
mated, or  valued  in  the  mind. 

MOTIVE,  in  French  motif,  from 
the  Latin  motus,  participle  of  moveo  to 
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more,  signifies  the  thing  that  brings  into 
action. 

Cause  respects  the  order  and  connexion 
of  things ; reason  the  movements  and 
operations  of  the  mind ; motives  the 
movements  of  the  mind  and  body.  Cause 
is  properly  the  generic  term  ; reason  and 
motive  are  specific;  every  t euton  or  motive 
is  a cause,  but  every  cause  is  not  a reason 
or  motive. 

Cause  is  said  of  all  inanimate  objects  ; 
reason  nod  motive  of  rational  agents ; 
whatever  happens  in  the  world,  happens 
from  some  cause  mediate  or  immediate; 
the  primary  or  first  cause  of  all  is  God  : 
whatever  opinions  men  hold  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  assign  a substantial  reason 
for  them,  and  for  whatever  they  do  they 
ought  to  have  a sufficient  motive. 

As  the  cause  gives  birth  to  the  effect, 
so  does  the  reason  gire  birth  to  the  con- 
clusion, and  the  motive  gives  birth  to  the 
action.  Between  cause  and  effect  there 
is  a necessary  connexion : whatever  in  the 
natural  world  is  capable  of  giving  birth 
to  another  thing  is  an  adequate  cause; 
but  in  tlie  moral  world  there  is  not  a ne- 
cessary connexion  between  reasons  and 
their  results,  or  motives  and  their  actions ; 
the  state  of  the  agent'9  mind  is  not  always 
snch  ns  to  be  acted  upon  according  to  the 
nature  of  things;  every  adequate  reason 
will  not  be  followed  by  its  natural  con- 
clusion, for  every  roan  will  not  believe 
who  has  reasons  to  believe,  nor  yield  to 
the  reasons  that  would  lead  to  a right 
belief ; and  every  motive  will  not  be  ac- 
companied with  its  corresponding  action, 
for  every  man  will  not  act  who  has  a mo- 
tive for  acting,  nor  act  in  the  manner  in 
which  his  motives  ought  to  dictate : the 
causes  of  our  diseases  often  lie  as  hidden 
os  the  reasons  of  our  opinions,  aud  the  mo- 
tires  for  our  actions. 

C.l  off  1 ho  causes,  and  the  effect*  will  crate, 

Aotl  all  (be  moving  mail  net  a fall  to  peace.  Drydks. 
Good  reasons  mutt  of  force  give  waj  (o  better. 

Biuumm. 

Ever?  principle  (hat  b a motive  to  good  action* 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  Addison. 

TO  CAUSE,  OCCASION,  CREATE. 

To  CAUSE,  from  the  substantive  cause 
(v.  Case),  naturally  signifies  to  be  the 
cause  of. 

OCCASION,  from  the  noun  occasion , 
signifies  to  be  the  occasion  of. 

CREATE,  in  Latin  creatus,  participle 
of  ereo,  comes  from  the  Greek  epos  to 
command,  and  espatpu  to  perform. 


What  is  caused  seems  to  follow  natu- 
rally; what  is  occasioned  follows  inci- 
dentally ; what  is  created  receives  its  ex- 
istence arbitrarily.  A wound  causes  pain ; 
accidents  occasion  delay ; busy-bodies 
create  mischief. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  children  cause 
great  affliction  to  the  parents;  business 
occasions  a person’s  late  attendance  at  a 
place;  disputes  and  misunderstandings 
create  animosity  and  ill  will.  The  cause 
of  a person’s  misfortunes  may  often  be 
traced  to  his  own  misconduct : the  im- 
proper behaviour  of  one  person  may  occa- 
sion another  to  ask  for  an  explanation : 
jealousies  are  created  in  the  minds  of  re- 
latives by  an  unnecessary  reserve  and  dis- 
tance. 

Scarcely  ao  ill  to  ha  mao  life  belongs 

Rut  what  our  faille*  came,  or  niutoal  wrong*. 

Jxnyni. 

Often  have  the  terror*  of  conscience  occasioned 
inward  paroxjymt,  or  violent  agitations  of  (Ike  mind. 

Blaus 

At  long  at  (be  power*  or  abflltie*  which  are  at- 
cribed  to  other*  are  exerted  la  a sphere  of  action  re- 
note  from  ours  aad  not  brought  mi  to  competition 
with  talents  of  (he  tame  kind  to  which  we  hare  pre- 
tention!, the/  create  no  jealousy.  Blair. 

caution,  v.  Admonition. 
cautious,  v.  Careful. 

CAUTIOUS,  WARV,  CIRCUMSPECT. 

CAUTIOUS,  v.  Careful. 

WARY,  from  the  sume  as  aeoarc  (a. 
To  be  atcare  of),  signifies  ready  10  look 
out. 

CIRCUMSPECT,  in  Latin  eircum- 
spectus,  participle  of  eircumspicio  to  look 
about,  signifies  ready  to  look  on  all  sides. 

These  epithets  denote  a peculiar  care 
to  avoid  evil ; but  cautious  expresses  less 
than  the  other  two ; it  is  necessary  to  be 
cautious  at  all  times ; to  he  miry  in  cases 
of  peculiar  danger ; to  be  circumspect  in 
matters  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty. 

Caution  is  the  effect  of  feat;  miriness 
of  danger;  circumspection  of  experience 
and  reflection.  The  cautious  man  reckons 
on  contingencies,  he  guards  against  the 
evil  that  may  be,  by  pausing  before  hg 
acts  : the  wary  man  looks  for  the  danger 
which  ho  suspects  to  he  impending,  and 
seeks  to  avoid  it : the  circumspect  roan 
weighs  and  deliberates  ; he  looks  around 
and  calculates  on  possibilities  and  proba- 
bilities; he  seeks  to  attain  his  end  by  the 
safest  means.  A tradesman  must  lie  cau- 
tious in  his  dealings  with  all  men;  he 
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must  be  wary  in  his  intercourse  with  d*. 
signing  men  i he  must  be  circumspect 
when  transacting  business  of  particular 
importance  and  intricacy.  The  traveller 
must  be  cautious  when  going  a road 
not  familiar  to  him;  he  must  be  wuiy 
when  passing  over  slippery  and  danger- 
ous pieces ; he  must  be  circumspect  when 
going  through  obscure,  uncertain,  and 
winding  passages. 

A person  ought  to  lie  cautious  not  to 
give  offence  ; he  ought  to  be  vary  not  to 
entangle  himself  in  ruinous  litigations ; 
he  ought  to  be  circumspect  not  to  engage 
in  what  is  above  bis  abilities  to  complete. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  not  to  dis- 
close our  sentiments  too  freely  before 
strangers  ; to  be  wary  in  one's  speech  be- 
fore busy-bodies  and  calumniators  ; to  be 
circumspect  whenever  we  speak  on  public 
matters,  respecting  either  politics  or  re- 
ligion. 

The  Krone  report  of  Arthur,  death  ha,  worse 
turret  on  them,  than  on  the  common  non ; 

The  rugar  on!;  ahake  their  cautious  heads. 

Or  win  .per  la  tba  ear  wisely  tutpkiou*.  CrsnRu. 

Let  not  that  vary  cantton,  nhieh  la  the  fruit  of 
eapcrlrnee,  deproerale  Into  craft.  Blair. 

No  pious  man  can  he  mi  circumspect  la  the  care 
of  bla  ['nescience,  aa  the  covetous  auu  la  in  that  of 
his  pocket.  Stlklk. 

TO  CEASE,  LEAVE  OFF,  DISCON- 
TINUE. 

CEASE,  in  French  cesser,  Latin  cesso, 
from  ccssi,  perfect  of  cedo  to  yield,  signi- 
fies to  give  up,  or  put  an  end  to. 

LEAVE  is  in  Saxon  helifan  to  remain, 
in  Swedish  lifwa,  low  German  levcn, 
Latin  linqtto,  liqui,  Greek  Xtiir u to 
leave. 

DISCONTINUE,  with  tbe  privative 
dis,  expresses  the  opposite  of  continue. 

To  ceusc  is  neuter ; to  leave  oft  and  dis- 
continue nre  active:  we  cease  from  doing 
a thing ; vve  leave  off  or  discontinue  a 
thing.  Cease  is  used  either  for  particular 
actions  or  general  habits  ; leave  off  more 
usually  and  properly  for  particular  ac- 
tions ; discontinue  for  general  habits.  A 
restless  spoiled  child  never  cemu's  crying 
uutil  it  lias  obtained  what  it  wants;  it  is 
a mark  of  impatience  not  to  r ease  lament- 
ing when  one  is  in  pain.  A labourer 
/coves  off  his  work  at  any  giveu  hour.  A 
delicate  person  discontinues  his  visits 
when  they  are  found  not  to  be  agreeable. 

It  should  be  our  first  endeavour  to 
cease  to  do  evil.  It  is  never  good  to  leave 
off  working  while  there  is  any  thing  to  do, 


and  time  to  do  it  in.  Ike  discontinuing 
a good  practice  without  adequate  grounds 
evinces  great  instability  of  character.  ‘ 

A sueceosTol  sulhor  Is  njaRlIy  In  danger  of  the 
dimlaatloa  of  his  fame,  whether  be  caaliauew  or 
ceases  to  write.  Joatiei, 

As  bsrsh  and  irregular  mend  Is  not  barmooy ; so 
neither  Is  bloving  a cushion,  oratory;  therefore,  to 
my  hamhle  opioloo,  s certs iu  illstaeof  the  first  order 
would  da  well  to  tertre  this  off.  Swift. 

I would  cheerfully  have  home  the  whole  ei pence 
of  It,  if  my  private  establishment  of  native  readers 
sud  writers,  which  1 cannot  with  convenience  discon- 
tinue at  present,  did  not  ier|uire  more  thoo  half  of 
the  monthly  eapeace,  which  the  completion  of  a 
Digrst  would  in  my  opioloo  demand. 

Sis  WiLtivst  Joses. 

TO  CEDE,  v.  To  give  up. 

TO  CELEBRATE,  COMMEMORATE. 

CELEBRATE,  in  Latiu  celebratus, 
participle  of  eelebro,  from  Celebris,  signifies 
to  make  celebrated. 

COMMEMORATE,  in  Latin  commc - 
moratus,  participle  of  commemuro,  com- 
pounded of  com  or  cum  and  memoro  to 
keep  in  mind,  signifies  to  keep  in  tbe  me- 
mory of  a number.  Commemorate  is  n 
species  of  cclebrutir.g ; we  always  com- 
memorate when  vve  celebrate,  but  not  vice 
versa. 

Every  tiling  is  celebrated  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  any  marks  of  attention, 
without  regard  to  the  time  of  the  event, 
whether  present  or  past;  but  nothing  is 
commemorated  but  what  has  been  past. 
A marriage  or  u birth-day  is  celebrated; 
tbe  anniversary  of  any  national  event  is 
commemorated. 

Celebrating  is  not  limited  to  any  st>e- 
cies  of  events  or  circumstunces;  what- 
ever interests  any  number  of  persons  is 
celebrated:  commemorating  is  cuufiucd  to 
vvlintever  is  thought  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  borne  in  mind,  whether  of  a 
public  or  private  nature.  Tbe  election  of 
a favourite  member  is  celebrated  by  those 
who  have  contributed  to  his  success:  a 
remarkable  preservation,  whether  national 
or  individual,  sometimes  demands  some 
signal  act  of  commemoration. 

Celebrating  is  a festive  ns  well  as  social 
act;  it  muy  be  sometimes  serious,  but  it 
is  mostly  mingled  with  more  or  less  of 
gaiety  aud  mirth  : commemorating  is  a so- 
lemn act;  it  may  be  sometimes  festive 
and  social,  but  it  is  always  mingled  with 
what  is  serious,  aud  may  be  altogether 
solitary  ; it  is  suited  to  the  occasion,  and 
calculated  to  revive  in  the  tuind  suitable 
impressious  of  vvhut  is  post.  The  birth  - 
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day  of  our  sovereign  is  always  celebrated 
by  bis  people,  with  such  marls  of  honour 
ami  congratulation,  as  are  due  from  sub- 
jects to  a prince  : the  providential  escape 
of  our  nation  from  destruction  by  the 
unpowder-plot  is  annually  cummcmvratcd 
y a public  act  of  devotion,  as  also  by 
popular  demonstrations  of  joy. 

The  Jews  celebrate  their  feast  of  the 
pas  sorer  : as  Christians,  we  commemorate 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Saviour, 
by  partaL'ng  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

It  foiri  at  the  crowing  at  Ihr  cock  ; 

Some  Bay,  that  ««  Val.vt  that  non  romi*, 
w heu-la  car  Saviour',  birth  la  celebrated, 

The  bird  or  dawning  •iagrth  all  night  long. 

Satnnuat. 

The  Locedwmontan*  would  have  the  rommrmom. 
tian  of  their  act  lorn,  be  transmitted  by  the  purr,  I and 
moat  aotalnted  iaem«>rlall«(r.  Sraaiac. 

celebrated,  i'.  Famous. 
celerity,  v.  Quickness. 

CELESTIAL,  HEAVENLY. 

CELESTIAL  and  HEAVENLY  de- 
rive their  difference  in  signification  from 
their  different  origin  ; they  both  literally 
imply  belonging  to  heaven ; but  the 
former,  from  the  Latin  cerium,  signifies 
belonging  to  the  keeircti  of  heathens  ; the 
latter,  which  has  its  origin  among  be- 
lievers in  the  true  God,  has  acquired 
a superior  sense,  in  regard  to  heaven  as 
the  habitation  of  the  Almighty.  This 
distinction  is  pretty  failhfully  observed  in 
their  application : celestial  is  applied 
mostly  in  the  natnral  sense  of  the  hea- 
vens ; heavenly  is  employed  more  com- 
monly in  a spiritual  sense.  Hence  we 
s|>eal;  of  the  celestial  globe  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  terrestrial,  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  of  Olympus  as  the  celestial  abode 
of  Jupiter,  of  the  celestial  deities  : but  on 
the  other  hand,  of  ihg  heavenly  habita- 
tion, of  heavenly  joys  or  bliss,  of  heavenly 
spirits  and  the  like.  There  are  doubtless 
many  cases  in  which  celestial  may  be  used 
for  heavenly  in  the  moral  sense,  hut  there 
are  cases  m which  heavenly  cannot  so 
properly  be  substituted  Tor  celestial. 

Twice  warn'd  by  the  ceUrtmt  lacneayrr, 

The  plouv  prince  arose,  with  li,v»t»  fiur.  Drtdfs. 
But  bur  he  vvix'.l  Brivt.'  ke.rr'ntj/  charm-. 

And  of  my  Ya lou I prise  d.-lrau.l,  lur  arm-.  Pupa. 
Unhappy  mu  I (fair  Thcti.  Ihu,  rrplb-r. 

While  tears ccteitiat  trick!, ■ from  k-r  rye,).  P wii. 
Thur  having  raid,  the  hero  b »und  hto  brow. 

With  leafy  branehrv.  thru  perform'd  bb  rowa; 
Adoring  Aral  the  jeeni-r  of  the  place. 

Thru  Earth,  the  mother  of  the  Aearoaly  race. 

Davos  a. 


TO  CENSURE,  ANIMADVERT, 
CRITICISE. 

CENSURE,  v.  To  accuse. 

ANIMADVERT,  t>.  Animadversion, 

- CRITICISE,  v.  Animadversion. 

To  censure  expresses  less  than  to  ani- 
madvert or  criticise  ; one  may  always  cen- 
sure when  one  animadverts  or  criticises. 

To  Censure  and  animadrert  are  both 
personal,  the  one  direct,  the  other  indi- 
rect ; criticism  is  directed  to  things,  and 
not  to  persons  only. 

Censuring  consists  in  finding  some  fault 
real  or  supposed ; it  refers  mostly  to  the 
conduct  of  individuals.  Animadvert  con- 
sists in  suggesting  some  error  or  impro- 
priety; it  refers  mostly  to  matters  of 
opinion  and  dispute ; criticism  consists  in 
minutely  exaimr.ing  the  intrinsic  charac- 
teristics ami  appreciating  the  merits  of 
each  individually  or  the  whole  collect- 
ively ; it  refers  to  matters  of  science  and 
learning. 

To  censure  requires  no  more  than  sim- 
ple assertion;  its  justice  or  propriety 
often  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  indi- 
vidual : animadversions  require  to  be  ac- 
companied with  reasons;  those  who  ani- 
madvert on  the  proceedings  or  opinions  of 
others  must  state  some  grounds  for  their 
objections. 

Criticism  is  altogether  argumentative 
and  illustrative ; it  takes  nothing  for 
granted,  it  analyses  and  decomposes,  it 
compares  and  combines,  it  asserts  and 
supports  the  assertions.  The  office  of 
the  cen surer  is  the  easiest  and  least  ho- 
nourable of  the  three ; it  may  be  assumed 
by  ignorance  and  impertinence,  it  may 
be  performed  for  the  purpose  of  indulging 
an  angry  or  imperious  temper.  The  task 
of  animadverting  is  delicate ; it  may  lie 
resorted  to  for  the  indulgence  of  an  over- 
weailing  self-conceit  The  office  of  a critic 
is  both  arduous  and  honourable ; it  cannot 
be  filled  by  any  011c  incompetent  for  the 
charge  without  exposing  his  arrogance 
and  lolly  to  merited  contempt. 

M.uy  so  author  ha*  been  do  jested  at  the  cm,  nee 
of  uur  tokoiu  Ik*  b<n  looked  upon  un  an  idiot. 

Addi  ion, 

I wi*li,  Sir.  ton  would  do  us  tbe  favour  to  «*<- 
iHu.h  ci  t frrqumtljr  upon  tbe  fals.*  t itle  the  town  U 
io,  ttilb  relation  to  the  pUjs  **  »«dl  ■»*  »pcra«. 

8TCC1.K. 

It  Is  ridiculous  for  anjr  mao  to  cr/llc/re  oa  the 
work*  of  aaotber,  wlto  fau  not  dktiaguUtied  himself 
bj  bis  own  performance*.  Addis  ox. 
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to  CENSURE,  CARP,  CAVIl* 

CENSURE,  v.  To  accuse. 

CARP,  in  Latin  car  pa,  signifies  to 
pluck.. 

CAVIL,  in  French  caviller,  Latin  ca- 
villor,  from  cavilla  a taunt,  and  cana 
hollow,  signifies  to  be  unsound  or  unsub- 
stantial in  speech. 

To  censure  respects  positive  errors;  to 
carp  and  cavilu  have  regard  to  what  is 
trivial  or  imaginary : the  former  is  em- 
ployed for  errors  in  persons  ; the  latter 
for  supposed  defects  in  things.  Censures 
are  frequently  necessary  from  those  who 
have  the  authority  to  use  them;  a good 
father  will  censure  his  children  wheu  their 
conduct  is  censurable.  Carping  and  ca- 
villing are  resorted  to  only  to  indulge  ill- 
nature  or  self-conceit : whoever  owes  an- 
other a grudge  will  be  most  disposed  to 
carp  at  nil  he  does  in  order  to  lessen  him 
in  the  esteem  of  others  : those  who  con- 
tend more  for  victory  than  truth  will  be 
apt  to  cavil  when  they  are  at  a loss  for 
fair  argument : party  politicians  carp  at 
the  measures  of  administration;  infidels 
cavil  at  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  be- 
cause they  are  determined  to  disbelieve. 

From  s cuMciouinen  of  his  own  iotegrltj,  a man 
assumes  force  enough  to  despise  the  tittle  censures  of 
Ignorance  aod  malice.  Bcdgell. 

It  Is  alwav*  thus  sslth  pedant* ; the,  will  ever  be 
earpins.  If  u gentleman  or  mu  of  honour  puts  pea 
to  paper.  Stole. 

Ear,  and  owrif  are  the  aatural  fruits  of  laaloaa 
aad  Ignorance,  which  was  proSabl,  the  r casco  that 
la  the  heathen  mythology  Motnut  It  said  to  be  the 
sod  of  Mol  and  Somous,  of  darkness  and  sleep. 

Aoorsot*. 

to  censure,  v.  To  accuse. 
to  cbnsore,  v.  To  blame. 
ceremonious,  v.  Formal. 
ceremony,  v.  Form. 

CERTAIN,  SURE,  SECURE. 

CERTAIN,  in  French  certuin,  Latin 
ccrtus,  comes  from  cerno  to  perceive,  be- 
cause what  we  see  or  perceive  is  supposed 
to  he  pul  beyond  doubt. 

SURE  anti  SECURE  are  variations  of 
the  same  word,  in  French  ttrr,  German 
richer,  low  German  seker,  &c.  Latin  sec u- 
rus,  this  is  compounded  of  se  (sine)  apart, 
and  cura,  signifying  without  care,  requir- 
ing no  care. 

Certain  respects  matters  of  fact  or  be- 
lief ; sure  and  secure  the  quality  or  condi- 
tion of  things.  A fact  is  certain,  a per- 
son’s step  is  sure,  a house  is  lector.  Cer- 
tain is  opposed  to  dubious,  sure  to  wa- 


vering, secure  to  dangerous.  A person  Is 
certain  who  has  no  doubt  remaining  in 
his  mind  ; he  is  sure  when  his  conviction 
is  steady  and  unchangeable ; he  is  secure 
when  the  prospect  of  danger  is  removed. 

When  applied  to  things,  certain  is  op- 
posed to  what  is  varying  and  irregular  ; 
jure  to  what  is  unerring ; secure  is  used 
only  in  its  natural  sense.  It  is  a defect 
in  the  English  language,  that  there  are  at 
present  no  certain  rules  for  its  orthogra- 
phy or  pronunciation ; the  learner,  there- 
fore, is  ut  a loss  for  a jure  guide.  Amidst 
opposing  statements  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  state  of  the  case.  No  one 
can  ensure  his  life  for  a moment,  or  se- 
cure his  property  from  the  contingencies 
to  which  all  sublunary  things  are  ex- 
posed. 

II  U very  certain  thil  > min  of  *ansd  m,oo  can- 
not forheir  cloviug  with  religion  upon  in  Impartial 
examination  of  it.  Annuo*. 

When  tbeie  everiaeilog  dooru  Ere  thrown  open,  we 
map  be  eure  that  the  pleasure*  and  beau  tier  of  thie 
place  will  InSultely  trauxeend  our  preaent  hope*  and 
expectation*,  mod  that  the  giorion*  appearance  of 
the  throne  of  Cod  will  the  lalinUdj  bejoml  whatever 
we  are  able  to  coucelto  of  Ir.  Auorxox. 

Weigh  weU  the  various  terra*  of  human  Cite, 

And  seek  by  mercy  to  eecure  rour  stale.  Detox*. 

CESSATION,  STOP,  REST, 
INTER  SUSS  I ON. 

CESSATION,  from  the  verb  to  cease, 
marks  the  condition  of  leaving  off. 

STOP,  from  to  stop,  marks  that  of 
being  stopped  or  prevented  from  going  on. 

REST,  from  to  rest,  marks  the  state  of 
being  quiet:  and  INTERMISSION,  from 
intermit,  marks  that  of  ceasing  occa- 
sionally. 

To  ceusc  respects  the  course  of  tilings; 
whatever  does  not  go  on  has  ceased } 
things  cease  of  themselves  : stop  respects 
some  external  action  or  influence ; no- 
thing stops  but  wbnt  is  supposed  to  he 
stopped  or  hindered  by  another : rest  is  a 
species  of  cessation  that  regards  labour  or 
exertion ; whatever  does  not  move  or  exert 
itself  is  a rest  : intermission,  is  a species 
of  cessation  only  fur  a time  or  at  certain 
intervals. 

That  which  ceases  or  stops  is  supposed 
to  be  at  an  end ; rest  or  intermission  sup- 
poses a renewal.  A cessation  of  hostili- 
ties is  at  all  times  desirable : to  pat  a 
stop  to  evil  practices  is  sometimes  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  all  under- 
takings : rest  after  fatigue  is  indispensa- 
ble, for  labour  without  intermission  ex- 
hausts the  frame.  The  rain  ceases,  a 
person  or  a bull  stops  running,  the  labourer 
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re&U  from  bis  toll,  a fever  is  intermittent . 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  does 
not  cease  to  exist  at  one  period  or  another: 
death  stops  every  one  sooner  or  later  in 
his  career : whoever  is  vexed  with  the 
cares  of  getting  riches  will  find  no  rest 
fi>r  his  miud  or  body ; be  will  labour  with- 
out intermission  oftentimes  only  to  heap 
troubles  on  liimself. 

Who  then  would  eoort  the  pomp  of  polity  power, 
When  the  mind  tickeai  at  the  wearjr  *l»oir, 

And  Aim  to  temporary  death  for  e*ae  ? 

When  half  our  life'*  emotion  of  our  being.  Stickle. 

la  all  Ihowe  motions  and  operations  which  are  In* 
ccMsaotljr  going  on  throughout  nature,  there  it  no 
flop  nor  Interruption.  Blair. 

T1*e  ref  ret  hlng  rent  an.!  peaceful  night  are  the 
portion  of  him  only  who  Ilea  down  weary  with  honest 
l*hour.  Johnson. 

Whether  the  time  of  inter  min  ion  It  spent  in  com- 
panj  or  in  solitude,  in  neeevsarj  bmtliu-tt  or  into- 
laatary  levifiet,  the  undemanding  is  equally  abstract* 
ed  from  the  object  of  inquiry.  Johnson. 

chacb,  t'.  Forest. 
chace,  v.  Hunt. 

TO  CHAFE,  V.  To  rub. 
chagrin,  v.  Vexation. 

CHAIN,  FETTER,  BAND,  SHACKLB. 

CHAIN,  in  French  chnine,  Latin  ca- 
tena, probably  contracted  from  captcna 
and  cupio,  signifies  that  which  takes  or 
holds. 

FETTER,  in  German  fessel,  comes 
from  fasten  to  lay  hold  of. 

BAND,  from  bind,  signifies  that  which 
binds. 

SHACKLE,  in  Saxon  scacul,  signifies 
that  which  makes  a creature  shake  or 
move  irregularly  by  confining  the  legs. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  instru- 
ment by  which  animals  or  men  arc  con- 
fined. Chain  is  general  and  indefinite; 
all  the  rest  are  chains:  but  there  are 
many  chains  w hich  do  not  come  under  the 
other  names ; a chain  is  indefinite  as  to 
its  make ; it  is  made  generally  of  iron 
rings,  but  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  : 
Jitters  are  larger,  they  consist  of  many 
stout  chains:  bands  are  in  geueral  any- 
thing which  confines  the  body  or  the 
limbs ; they  may  lie  either  chains  or  even 
cords : shackle  is  tliut  species  of  chain 
which  goes  on  the  legs  to  confine  them; 
malefactors  of  the  worst  order  have  jetters 
ou  rlitTerent  parts  of  their  bodies,  and 
shackles  on  their  legs. 

Tlrese  terms  may  all  be  used  figura- 
tively. The  substantive  chain  is  applied 


to  whatever  hangs  together  like  a chain, 
as  a chain  of  events ; but  the  verb  to  chain 
signifies  to  confine  as  with  a chain:  thus 
the  mind  is  chained  to  rules,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  the  free-thinkers,  when  men 
adhere  strictly  to  rule  and  order ; and  to 
represent  the  slavery  of  conforming  to  the 
establishment,  they  tell  11s  we  are  fettered 
by  systems.  Band  in  the  figurative  sense 
is  applied,  particularly  in  poetry,  to  every 
tiling  which  is  supposed  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a band  ; thus  love  is  said  to  have 
its  silken  bands.  Shackle,  nrhetlicr  at  a 
substantive  or  a verb,  retains  the  idea  of 
controlling  the  movements  of  the  person, 
not  in  his  body  only,  but  also  in  his  miud 
and  in  ids  moral  conduct;  thus  a man 
who  commences  life  with  a borrowed 
capital  is  thudded  in  his  commercial  con- 
cerns by  the  interest  he  has  to  pay,  and 
the  obligations  be  has  to  discharge. 

Almighty  wisdom  never  acta  In  nbn, 

Noe  shall  (be  soul,  on  which  ,1  hnn  bestow'd 
Such  powrn,  eVr  perish  lihe  an  earthly  clod : 

But  purg'd  at  length  from  foul  corruption'!  stain. 
Freed  from  her  prison,  end  onbonnd  her  chain. 

She  shall  her  native  strength  and  native  shies  rryaha. 

Juan 

Ireglslataies  bars)  nn  rate.  In  bind  then  hot  the 
peat  principles  if  jostloe  and  es|eity.  Them  they 
are  Sound  to  obey  aod  follow ; and  rather  to  enlarge 
and  enlighten  law  by  the  liberality  of  leyisfalire  rea- 
son than  In  Jcltcr  their  higher  capacity  hy  the  narrow 
constructions  of  snhordinnte  artificial  justice . Bi  nes. 

Break  his  band s of  ateep  asunder. 

And  roue  him  lihe  a rattling  pm]  of  thnader. 

Unroll. 

It  ia  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  that  gives  worth  and 
life  to  the  performance.  Bet  a servant  commonly  in 
leva  free  In  mind  than  in  condition;  ha  very  will 
aeems  to  be  In  Sends  and  shackle*.  Kocto. 

TO  CHALLENGE,  V.  To  brave. 

champion,  v.  Combatant. 

CHANCE,  FORTUNE,  FATE. 

CHANCE  (b.  Accident)  is  here  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  what  falls  out. 

FORTUNE,  in  French  fortune,  Latin 
firtuna,  from  fort  chauce,  in  Hebrew  gar. 

FATE,  in  Latin  /afum,  from  Jutnm  par- 
ticiple of  for  to  speak  or  decree,  signifies 
that  which  is  decreed,  or  tlie  power  of 
decreeing. 

These  terms  have  served  at  all  times 
as  cloaks  for  human  ignorance,  and  be- 
fore mankind  were  favoured  by  the  light 
of  Diviue  Revelation,  they  had  an  imagi- 
nary importance  which  has  now  happily 
vanished. 

Believers  in  Divine  Providence  no 

longer  conceive  the  events  of  the  world  as 
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left  to  themselves,  or  as  under  the  control 
of  any  unintelligent  or  unconscious  agent, 
but  ascribe  the  whole  to  an  overruling 
mind,  which,  though  invisible  to  the  bodily 
eye,  is  clearly  to  be  traced  by  the  intellec- 
tual eye,  wherever  we  turn  ourselves.  In 
conformity,  however,  to  the  preconceived 
notions  attached  to  these  words,  we  now 
employ  them  in  regard  to  the  agency  of 
secondary  causes.  But  how  far  a Chris- 
tian may  use  them  without  disparagement 
to  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is 
not  so  much  mv  business  to  inquire,  as  to 
define  their  ordinary  acceptation. 

In  this  ordinary  sense  chance  is  the 
generic,  fortune  and  fate  are  specific 
terms  : chance  applies  to  all  things  p<  r- 
sonal  or  otherwise ; fortune  and  fate 
are  mostly  said  of  that  which  is  per- 
sonal. 

Chance  neither  forms  orders  or  designs  : 
neither  knowledge  or  intention  is  attri- 
buted to  it ; its  events  are  uncertain  and 
variable : fortune  forms  plans  and  designs, 
but  without  choice;  we  attribute  to  it  an 
intention  without  discernment ; it  is  said 
to  be  blind  : fate  forms  plans  and  chains 
of  causes;  intention,  knowledge,  and 
power  are  attributed  to  it ; its  views  are 
fixed,  its  results  decisive.  A person  goes 
us  chance  directs  him  when  lie  lias  no  ex- 
press object  to  determine  his  choice  one 
way  or  other;  his  fortune  favours  him,  if 
without  any  expectation  he  gets  the  thing 
he  wishes ; his  fate  wills  it,  if  he  reaches 
the  desired  point  contrary  to  w hat  he  in- 
tended. 

Men’s  success  in  their  undertakings  de- 
pends oftener  on  c/umce  thiin  on  their 
ability ; we  are  ever  ready  to  ascribe  to 
ourselves  what  we  owe  to  our  good  for- 
tune ; it  is  the  fate  of  some  men  to  foil  in 
every  thing  they  undertake. 

YYhen  speaking  of  trivial  matters,  this 
language  is  unquestionably  innocent,  and 
any  objection  to  their  use  must  spring  from 
an  over  scrupulous  conscience. 

If  I suffer  my  horse  to  direct  me  in  the 
road  I take  to  London,  I may  thirty  at- 
tribute it  to  chance  if  I take  the  right  in- 
stead of  the  left ; and  if  in  consequence  I 
meet  with  an  agreeable  companion  by 
the  way  I shall  not  hesitate  to  call  it  my 
good  fm  tune  ; and  if  in  spite  of  any  pre- 
vious inteution  to  the  contrary,  I should 
be  led  to  take  the  same  road  repeatedly, 
and  as  often  to  meet  with  an  agreeable 
companion,  I shall  immediately  say  that 
it  is  my  fute  to  meet  with  an  agreeable 
companion  whenever  I go  to  London. 


Rom?  (hrr®  »re  who  stteriy  proscribe  fit?  name  of 
charter  as  a word  of  Impious  and  prof  an  r slgnlflca* 
lion  t and  indeed  If  It  be  taken  by  at  In  that  sense  in 
which  it  ws«  used  hj  the  heathens,  «o  n%  to  make  any 
thiop:  casual  in  respect  of  G<wl  himself,  their  excep- 
tion oupht  to  be  admitted.  Dot  to  say  a thlnp  h a 
chance  or  r*  tonify  as  It  relates  to  second  rinses  is 
sot  profanene*-*,  hut  a grest  truth.  Roirm. 

Chance  aids  ihHr  darinp  »Hh  nuhopM  sure?* a. 

Dll  DM. 

H e should  learn  that  none  but  intellectual  pos- 
sessions arc  what  we  can  properly  call  our  own.  All 
things  from  without  .ire  but  borrowed.  What  Jar* 
t»n*  jftre*  u«  is  not  ours,  and  winterer  site  pi*»  s be 
can  take  away.  Rttcrxe. 

Since  fate  dltides  ibm,  since  I mart  low?  thee. 

For  pity**  sake,  for  loir's,  oh  ! suffer  me. 

Thus  languishing,  thus  d>iar',  to  approach  thee; 

And  sigh  n>}  but  adieu  upon  thy  bosons.  Turn. 

CHANCE,  PROBABILITY. 

CHANCE,  r.  Accident,  chance. 

PROBABILITY’,  in  French  probali- 
liti',  Latin  probabilitus,  from  probabilit 
and  prabo  to  prove,  signifies  the  quality 
of  being  able  to  be  proved  or  made 
good. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  in  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  future  events  ; but  the 
chance  is  either  lor  or  ueaiust,  the  proba- 
bility is  always  tor  a thing.  Chance  is 
but  a degree  of  probability ; there  may 
in  this  latter  case  lie  a chance  w here  there 
is  no  probability.  A chance  affords  a 
possibility  ; many  chances  are  requisite  to 
constitute  a probability. 

YY'liat  lias  been  once  may,  under  similar 
circumstances,  be  again  ; for  that  there 
is  a chance ; what  has  fallen  to  one  man 
may  full  to  another;  so  far  he  hus  a 
chance  i»  his  favour;  but  in  all  the  chances 
of  life  there  will  he  no  probability  of  suc- 
cess, where  a man  does  not  unite  industry 
with  integrity.  Chance  cannot  he  calcu- 
lated upun ; it  is  apt  to  produce  disap- 
pointment; probability  justifies  hope;  It 
is  sanctioned  by  experience. 

Thtts  equal  death,  are  dealt  u ith  equal  chance, 
fi)  tursa  the}  quit  their  ground,  b,  turn,  at , , nee. 

Daimob 

• There  nerer  appear,'  up  Surllt,  * more  tbaa  lire 
or  at*  men  of  genius  in  an  are.  hut  If  they  .ere 
united  the  world  eoul.l  not  stand  Is  fore  them.’  ft  1* 
hupps  therefore  for  mankind  that  of  this  union  there 
It  no  probability.  Johusok. 

CHANCE,  HAZARD. 

CHANCE,  v.  Accident,  chance. 

HAZARD  comes  from  the  oriental  ear 
and  tzar,  signifying  any  thing  bearing  an 
impression,  particularly  the  dice  used  in 
chanec  games,  which  is  called  by  the 
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Julians  sara,  and  by  the  Spaniards 
azar. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark 
the  coarse  of  future  events,  which  is  not 
discernible  by  the  human  eye.  With  the 
Deity  there  is  neither  chance  nor  hazard; 
bis  plans  are  the  result  of  omniscience : 
but  the  designs  and  actions  of  men  are  all 
dependant  on  chance  or  hazard. 

Chance  may  be  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able, more  commonly  the  former ; hazard 
is  always  unfavourable ; it  is  properly  a 
species  of  chance.  There  is  a chance 
either  of  gaining  or  losing : there  is  a 
hazard  of  losing. 

In  most  speculations  the  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding scarcely  outweighs  the  hazard  of 
losing. 

ill  chancet  inm  are  ever  inmj. 

But  heatineM  forerun*  the  good  event.  Sit  vasrr  wip. 

Though  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and  habitual 
perfection*  of  tbe  mind,  jet  the  declaration  of  them, 
nbich  alone  bring*  the  repute,  h subject  to  a thou- 
sand hacardi.  South* 

chance,  r.  Accident. 
to  chanck,  v.  To  happen. 

TO  CHANGE,  ALTER,  VARY. 

CHANGE,  in  French  changer,  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  middle  Latin  cam- 
bio  to  exchange,  signifying  to  take  one 
thing  for  another. 

ALTER,  from  the  Latin  alter  another, 
signifies  to  make  a thing  otherwise. 

V ARY,  in  Latin  Tario  to  make  various, 
comes  in  all  probability  from  varus  a spot 
or  speckle,  which  destroys  uniformity  of 
appearance  in  any  surface. 

We  change  a thing  by  putting  another 
in  its  place  ; we  alter  n thing  by  making 
it  different  from  what  it  was  before ; we 
vary  it  by  altering  it  in  different  manners 
and  at  different  times.  We  change  our 
clothes  whenever  we  put  on  others  : the 
tailor  attcrz  clothes  which  are  found 
not  to  fit ; and  he  varies  the  fashion  of 
making  them  whenever  he  makes  new. 
A man  chaagct  his  habits,  alters  bis  con- 
duct, and  varies  his  manner  of  speaking 
and  thinking,  according  to  circumstances. 

A thing  is  changed  without  altering  its 
kind  ; it  is  altered  without  destroying  its 
identity ; and  it  is  varied  without  de- 
stroying the  similarity.  We  change  our 
habitation,  but  it  still  remains  a babita- 


Tfie  emeral  mwrdy  of  Ikowi  who  *rr  unrs.T  with- 
out hoowlo,  the  eaowr,  I.  charter  of  place.  Jotnwos. 
All  thine*  are  hot  alter'd,  nothin*  Airs: 

And  hero  and  I her-  th’  unbodied  iplrlt  Sin  ; 

Bj  lime,  or  force,  or  tick'iraa,  ilUptmsnr'd, 

And  lodges,  where  It  lights,  in  man  or  beast. 

Okvdkr. 

To  every  work  of  the  Imaftnntion,  the  disposition 
of  parts,  the  insertion  of  Incidents,  and  one  of  dc- 
coration",  may  he  carted  a thousand  ways  with  equal 
propriety.  JoMnsow. 

TO  CHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  BARTER, 
SUBSTITUTE. 

CHANGE,  v.  To  change,  alter. 

EXCHANGE  is  compounded  of  e or 
ex  and  change,  siguifying  to  change  in  the 
place  of  another. 

BARTER  is  supposed  to  come  from 
the  French  harnter,  a sea  term  for  indem- 
nification, and  also  for  circumvention ; 
hence  it  has  derived  the  meaning  of  a 
mercenary  exchange. 

SUBSTITUTE,  in  French  mist i tut, 
Latin  substitutus,  from  suit  and  statno,  sig- 
nifies to  place  one  thing  in  the  room  of 
another. 

The  idea  of  putting  one  thing  in  the 
place  of  another  is  common  to  all  these 
terms,  which  varies  in  the  manner  and 
the  object.  Change  is  the  generic,  the 
rest  are  specific  terms  : whatever  is  ex- 
chnnged,  bartered,  or  substituted,  is  chang- 
ed ; but  not  vice,  versa.  Change  is  ap- 
plied in  general  to  things  of  the  same 
kind,  or  of  different  kinds ; exchange  to 
articles  of  prope-ty  or  possession ; barter 
to  all  articles  of  merchandise  ; substitute 
to  all  matters  of  service  and  office. 

Things  rather  than  persons  are  the 
proper  objects  for  changing  and  exchang- 
ing, although  whatever  one  has  a control 
over  may  be  changed  or  exchanged ; a 
king  may  change  his  ministers ; govern- 
ments exchange  prisoners  of  war.  Things 
only  arc  the  proper  objects  for  barter; 
but,  to  the  shame  of  humanity,  there  are 
to  be  found  people  who  will  barter  their 
countrymen,  and  even  their  relatives,  for 
a paltry  trinket. 

Substituting  may-  either  have  persons 
or  things  for  an  object ; one  man  may  be 
substituted  fur  another,  or  one  word  sub- 
stituted for  another. 

The  act  of  changing  or  substituting  re- 
quires but  one  person  for  an  agent ; that 
of  exchanging  and  bartering  requires  two: 


tion  ; we  alter  our  house,  but  it  still  re-  a person  changes  his  things  or  substitutes 
mains  the  same  house ; we  vary  the  one  for  another ; but  one  persou  ex- 
manner  of  painting  and  decoraiion,  but  it  changes  or  barters  with  another, 
mav  strongly  resemble  the  manner  in  Change  is  used  likewise  intransitively, 
which  it  has  been  before  executed.  the  others  always  transitively  ; things 
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CHANGE. 


CHANGEABLE. 


change  of  themselves,  bat  persous  always 
exchange , burler,  or  substitute  tilings. 
Changing  is  not  adviseable,  it  is  seldom 
advantageous  ; there  is  a greater  chance 
of  changing  for  the  worse,  than  for  the 
better ; it  is  set  on  foot  bv  caprice  oftener 
than  by  prudence  and  necessity.  Ex- 
changing is  convenient ; it  is  founded  not 
so  much  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  tilings, 
as  thoir  relative  utility  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned; its  end  is  mutual  accommoda- 
tion. Bartering  is  profitable;  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  a principle  of  mercantile  cal- 
culation g.  the  productiveness,  and  not 
the  worth  of  the  thing  is  considered  ; its 
main  object  is  gain.  Substituting  is  a 
matter  of  necessity  ; it  springs  from  the 
necessity  of  supplying  a deficiency  by 
some  equivalent ; it  serves  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  party  whose  place  is 
filled  up. 

In  the  figurative  application  these 
terms  bear  the  same  analogy  to  each 
other.  A person  changes  his  opinious : 
but  a proneness  to  such  changes  evinces 
a want  of  firmness  in  the  character.  The 
good  king  at  his  death  exchanges  a tem- 
poral for  an  eternal  crown.  The  merce- 
nary trailer  barters  his  conscience  for 
paltry  pelf.  Men  of  dogmaticul  tempers 
■substitute  assertion  for  proof,  and  abuse 
for  argument. 

Those  who  bevo&d  MS  go  wilt  uitlj  find 
Tbej  change  their  climate  only,  not  tbeir  mind. 

Cures. 

Our  EogU.li  merchant  convert,  the  tin  of  hi.  own 
country  into  gold,  and  rrrAanffe,  It.  wool  for  rubier. 

Abdisow. 

If  the  great  end  of  being  can  be  Irwf, 

And  Ihoa  perverted  to  the  worn  of  crime,; 

Jet  na  shake  off  deprav'd  hum  mil,. 

ExeJut nfe  condition,  with  the  lavage  brute, 

And  for  bi«  bUrarleM  Instinct  barter  renton. 

Ha  va  art. 

Let  never  Insulted  brant;  admit  a second  time  into 
her  pretence  the  wrelch  who  ha.  onro  attempted  to 
ridicule  religion,  and  te  nhtitute  other  a lit.  to 
Irnmaa  frailty.  Uiwuiwoira, 

CHANGE,  VARIATION,  VICISSITUDE. 

CHANGE,  v.  To  change,  alter. 

VARIATION,  v.  To  change,  alter. 

VICISSITUDE,  in  French  vicissitude, 
Latin  vicissitudo,  from  vicissim  by  turns, 
signifies  changing  alternately. 

Change  is  both  to  vicissitude  and  varia- 
tion as  the  genus  to  the  species.  Every 
variation  or  vicissitude  is  a change,  but 
every  change  is  not  a variation  or  vicissi- 
tude. 

Change  consists  simply  in  ceasing  to 
be  tbe  same : variation  cousists  m being 
different  at  different  times ; vicissitude  in 


being  alternately  or  reciprocally  different 
and  the  same.  AH  created  things  are 
liable  to  change  ; old  things  pass  away, 
all  tilings  become  new  : the  humours  of 
men,  like  the  elements,  are  exposed  to 
perpetual  variations:  human  affairs,  like 
the  seasons,  are  subject  to  frequent  vicis- 
situdes. 

Changes  iu  governments  or  families  are 
seldom  attended  with  any  good  effect. 
Variations  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
are  indicated  by  the  barometer  or  ther- 
mometer. Vicissitudes  of  a painful  nature 
are  less  dangerous  than  those  which  ele- 
vate men  to  an  unusual  state  of  grandeur. 
By  the  former  they  are  brought  to  a sense 
ot  themselves;  by  tbe  latter  they  are 
carried  beyond  themselves. 

How  ilran-el;  are  the  opinion,  of  men  altered  h;  a 
change  In  their  eomlltloii.  Bun. 

One  of  the  company  affirmed  lo  os  be  had  actually 
tncloeed  the  liquor , found  In  a coquette's  heart,  la  a 
small  take  made  after  the  manner  ef  a went  her  - 
gists;  but  that  instead  of  aeqvtaioting  him  with  tbe 
variation,  of  the  atmosphere.  It  showed  him  tbe 
qualities  of  those  persons  who  entered  the  room 
where  It  stood.  A Dpt  sen. 

Vtrh.ltHSk  wheels  round  tbe  motley  crowd, 

Tbe  rich  grow  poor,  lire  poor  become  parse- proud. 

CHANGEABLE,  MUTABLE,  VARIA- 
BLE, INCONSTANT,  FICKLE,  VER- 
SATILE. 

CHANGEABLE,!).  To  change,  alter. 

MUTABLE,  from  the  Latin  muto  to 
change,  is  the  same  as  changeable. 

V ARI  ABLE,  v.  To  change. 

INCONSTANT,  compounded  of  tbe 
privative  in  and  constant,  in  Latin  con- 
stant or  con  and  sto  to  stand  together  or 
remain  the  same,  signifies  an  incapacity 
to  remain  the  same  for  any  long  coou- 
nuanco. 

FICKLE  is  most  probably  changed 
from  the  Lalinfacilis  easy. 

VERSATILE,  in  Latin  versotilis  from 
rerto  to  turn,  signifies  easy  to  be  turned. 

Changeable  is  said  of  persons  or  thiugs; 
mutable  is  said  of  things  only : human 
beings  are  changeable,  human  affairs  are 
mutable.  Changeable  respects  tbe  senti- 
tueuts  and  opinions  of  the  mind  ; variable, 
the  state  of  the  feelings;  inconstant,  the 
affections;  fickle,  the  inclinations  aud 
attachments;  versatile  the  application  of 
the  talents.  A changeable  person  rejects 
what  he  has  once  embraced  in  order  to 
take  up  something  new ; a variable  person 
likes  aud  dislikes  alternately  tbe  same 
thing  ; an  inconstant  person  likes  nothing 
long  ; a fickle  person  likes  mauy  things 
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successively  or  at  the  same  time ; a ver- 
satile person  has  a talent  for  whatever  he 
likes. 

ChangeabUness  arises  from  a want  of 
fixed  principles  ; variableness  from  a pre- 
dominance of  humour ; inconstancy  from 
a selfish  and  unfeeling  temper ; fickleness 
from  a lightness  of  mind  ; versatility  from 
a flexibility  of  mind.  Men  are  the  most 
changeable  and  inconstant ; women  are  the 
most  variable  nod  fickle  : the  formeroffend 
from  an  indifference  for  objects  in  gene- 
ral, or  a diminished  attachment  for  any 
object  in  particular ; the  latter  from  an 
excessive  warmth  of  feeling  that  is  easily 
biassed  and  ready  to  seize  new  objects. 
People  who  are  changeable  in  their  views 
and  plans  are  particularly  unfit  for  the 
government  of  a state;  those  who  are  t'a- 
riable  in  their  humours  are  unsuitable  as 
masters ; people  of  an  inconstant  charac- 
ter ought  to  be  shunned  ns  lovers ; those 
of  a fickle  disposition  ought  not  to  be 
chosen  as  friends. 

Changeable,  variable,  inconstant,  and 
fickle,  as  applied  to  persons,  are  taken  in 
the  bad  sense ; but  versatility  is  a natu- 
ral gift,  which  may  be  employed  advan- 
tageously. 

t bate  bo  trite 

Of  popular  applause:  the  noisy  praise 

Of  Study  crowds  u changeable  at  winds.  Orvdbs. 

VVHb  report  to  the  oilier  alterations  which  the 
Savon  Unrmrr  appears  to  bate  undergone,  we  hate 
no  nerd  to  Inquire  minutely  how  Tar  they  hare  pro- 
ceeded from  the  natural  mutability  of  human 
speech,  especially  among  an  unlearned  people. 

, 7y  aw  hitt. 

With  God  there  Is  no  variublcnc.t,  with  man 
there  Is  no  stability.  Hence  beta  changeable  to  his 
designs,  fichbe  tu  his  friendships,  fluctuating  in  his 
whole  character.  Btata. 

The  dew,  the  blossoms  of  Ihe  tree. 

With  charms  inconstant  shine  t 
Their  charms  were  bis,  hot  woe  to  me. 

Theic  constancy  was  mine.  GocnsKITU. 

Lord  North  was  a man  of  admirable  parts:  cf  ge- 
neral knowledge,  of  a versatile  understanding,  fitted 
tor  erery  sort  of  business,  of  iufiulte  wit  and  plea. 

saetry,  and  of  a delightfnl  temper.  Bi  ting. 

CHARACTER,  LETTER. 

CHARACTER  comes  from  the  Greek 
Xapatrtjp  signifying  an  impression  or 
mark,  from  xapaaato  to  imprint  or  stamp. 

LETTER,  ia  1’rench  lettre,  Latin  li- 
tcra,  is  probably  contracted  from  legitera, 
signifying  what  is  legible. 

Character  is  to  letter  ns  the  genus  to 
the  species  : every  letter  is  a character  ; 
but  every  character  is  not  a letter.  Cha- 
racter is  any  printed  mark  that  serves  to 


designate  something;  a letter  is  a species 
of  character  which  is  the  constituent  part 
of  a word.  Short-hand  and  hieroglyphics 
consist  of  characters,  but  not  of  letters. 

Character  is  employed  figuratively, 
but  Utter  is  not.  A grateful  person  has 
the  favours  which  are  conferred  upon  him 
written  in  indelible  characters  upon  his 
heart. 

A diidaiafu),  a subtle,  and  a suspicion*  temper,  b 
displayed  iu  character*  that  are  almost  universally 
understood.  Hiwiuc*woftTii. 

CHARACTER,  REPUTATION, 

From  the  natural  sense  of  a stamp  or 
mark  (a.  Character,  letter),  this  word 
is  figuratively  employed  for  the  moral 
mark  which  distinguishes  one  mnn  from 
another. 

REPUTATION,  from  the  French  re- 
puter,  Latin  rtfiuta  to  think,  signifies  what 
is  thought  of  a person. 

CHARACTER  lies  in  the  man  ; it  is 
the  mark  of  what  he  is;  it  shows  itself 
on  all  occasions : reputation  depends 
upon  others;  it  is  what  they  thiuk  of 
him. 

A character  is  given  particularly : a 
reputation  is  formed  generally.  Indivi- 
duals give  a character  of  another  from 
persoiud  knowledge  : public  opinion  con- 
stitute tlie  reputation.  Character  has 
always  some  foundation;  it  is  a positive 
description  of  something  : reputation  has 
more  of  conjecture  iu  it ; its  source  is 
hearsay. 

It  is  possible  for  a man  to  have  a fair 
reputation  who  luts  not  in  reality  a good 
character;  although  men  of  really  good 
character  are  not  likely  to  have  a bad  re- 
putation. 

Let  a man  think  what  mnltitades  of  those  among 
whom  ho  dwells  are  totally  ignorant  of  ha  name  and 
eharmrter  ; how  many  imagine  themselves  too  much 
occupied  with  their  own  wants  and  pursuits  to  pay 
him  the  least  attention  I and  where  his  reputation  Is 
In  sny  degree  spread,  how  often  ft  has  been  attached, 
and  how  many  Avals  are  dally  rising  to  abate  it. 

Blais. 

to  characterize,  v.  To  desig- 
nate. 

charge,  v.  Care, 

CHARGE,  V.  Cost. 

CHARGK,  V.  Office. 

TO  CHARGE,  V.  To  OCCUSC. 

to  charge,  v.  To  attack. 
charm,  v.  Grace. 
charm,  v,  Pleasure. 

N 
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TO  CHARM,  ENCHANT,  FASCINATE, 
ENRAPTURE,  CAPTIVATE. 

CHARM,  v.  Attraction. 

ENCHANT  is  compounded  of  en  and 
chant,  signifying  to  act  upon  as  by  tbe 
power  of  chanting  or  music. 

FASCINATE,  in  Latin  fascino,  Greek 
fiaoraivu,  signified  originally  among  the 
ancients  a species  of  witchcraft,  perform- 
ed by  the  eves  or  the  tongue. 

ENRAPTURE,  compounded  of  en  and 
rapture,  signifies  to  put  iuto  a rapture: 
and  rapture,  from  the  Latin  rapio  to  seize 
or  carry  away,  signifies  the  state  of  being 
carried  away  ; whence  to  enrapture  signi- 
fies to  put  into  that  state. 

CAPTIVATE,  in  Latin  captivatus, 
participle  of  captivo,  from  capio  to  take, 
signifies  to  take,  as  it  were,  prisoner. 

The  idea  of  an  irresistible  influence  is 
common  to  these  terms. 

Charm  expresses  a less  powerful  effect 
than  enchant ; a charm  is  simply  a magi- 
cal verse  nsed  by  magicians  and  sor- 
cerers : incantation  or  enchantment  is  the 
use  not  only  of  verses  but  of  any  myste- 
rious ceremonies,  to  produce  a given 
effect. 

To  charm  and  enchant  in  this  sense  de^ 
note  an  operation  by  means  of  words  or 
motions ; to  fascinate  denotes  an  opera- 
tion by  menus  of  the  eyes  or  tongue : a 
person  is  charmed  and  enchanted  volun- 
tarily ; he  \s  fascinated  involuntarily  : the 
superstitious  have  always  had  recourse 
to  charms  or  enchantment!,  for  the  pur- 
pose of.  allaying  the  passions  of  love  or 
hatred  ; the  Greeks  believed  that  the 
malignant  influence  passed  by  fascination 
from  the  eyes  or  tongues  of  envious  per- 
sons, which  infected  the  ambient  air, 
and  through  thnt  medium  penetrated  and 
corrupted  the  bodies  of  animals  and  other 
things. 

Charms  and  enchantments  are  perform- 
ed by  persons;  fascination!  are  performed 
by  animals : the  former  have  always  some 
supposed  good  in  view;  the  latter  have 
always  a mischievous  tendency  : there 
are  persons  who  pretend  to  charm  away 
the  tooth-ache,  or  other  pains  of  the 
body:  some  serpents  are  said  to  have  a 
fascinating  power  in  their  eyes,  by  which 
they  can  kill  tho  animals  on  whom  they 
have  fixed  them. 

Fascinate,  11s  well  as  the  others,  is 
taken  in  the  improper  sense  : charm,  en- 
chant, and  fascinate,  are  employed  to 
describe  moral  as  well  as  natural  opera- 
tious : enraptuie  and  captivate  describe 


effects  on  the  mind  ouly : to  charm,  en 
chant,  fascinate,  and  enrapture,  designate 
tbe  effects  produced  by  physical  and  mo- 
ral objects ; captivate  designates  those 
produced  by  physical  objects  only  : we 
may  be  charmed,  or  enchanted,  or  enrap- 
tured, with  what  we  see,  hear,  and 
learn ; we  may  be  fascinuted  with  what 
we  see  or  learn  ; we  are  captivated  only 
with  what  we  see : a fine  voice,  a fine 
prospect,  or  a fine  sentiment,  charms, 
enchants,  or  enraptures;  a fine  person 
fascinates,  or  the  conversation  of  a person 
is  fascinating  ; beauty,  with  all  its  accom- 
paniments, captivates.  When  applied  to 
the  same  objects,  charm,  enchant,  and 
enrapture,  rise  in  sense:  what  charms 
produces  sweet  but  not  tumultuous  emo- 
tions; in  this  sense  music  in  general 
charms  a musical  ear : what  enchants 
rouses  the  feelings  to  a high  pitch  of  tu- 
multuous delight  ; in  this  manner  the  mu- 
sician is  enchanted  with  the  finest  com- 
positions of  Handel  when  performed  by 
the  best  masters ; or  a lover  of  the  coun- 
try is  enchanted  with  Swiss  scenery  : to 
enrapture  is  to  absorb  all  the  affections 
. of  the  soul ; it  is  of  too  violent  a nature 
to  be  either  lasting  or  frequent : it  is  a 
term  applicable  only  to  persons  of  an  en- 
thusiastic character. 

What  charms, enchants,  and  enraptures, 
only  affords  pleasure  for  the  time  ; what 
fascinates  and  captivates  rivets  the  mind 
to  the  object : the  former  three  convey 
the  idea  of  a voluntary  movement  of  the 
mind,  as  in  the  proper  sense  ; the  two 
latter  imply  a species  of  forcible  action 
on  the  mind,  which  deprives  a person  of 
his  free  agency ; the  passions,  as  well  as 
the  affections,  are  called  into  play  whilst 
the  understanding  is  passive,  which,  vyith 
regard  to  fascinate,  may  be  to  the  injury 
of  the  subject : a loose  woman  may  have 
it  in  her  power  to  fascinate,  and  a modest 
woman  to  captivate. 

So  (Sir  » landscape  charm'll  tbe  wond’rtog  knifbt. 

Gilbkat  West. 

Matte  bas  charms  to  «oolbe  tbe  war age  breast. 

Co  NO  A STB* 

Trtitt  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  face ; 

Beaut) V a charm  ; but  *ooo  the  charm  will  pa**. 

Dayana. 

One  would  think  there  was  tome  kind  of  fascina- 
tion lo  the  eye*  of  a large  circle  of  people  when 
dartlnr  altogether  upon  one  peruoa.  Aoowow. 

He  play'd  so  sweetly,  and  *o  sweetly  *unf. 

That  on  each  uote  th*  enraptur'd  audfcuce  hung. 

Sir  Wm.  Jokes. 

Her  form  tbe  patriot**  rob*  conceal'd, 

With  studied  blandishment*  she  bon'd. 

And  drew  tbe  captivated  crowd.  Moore. 
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charming,  v.  Delightful. 
charms,  v.  Attractions. 
chasm,  v.  Breach. 

TO  CHASTEN,  TO  CHASTISE. 

CHASTEN,  CHASTISE,  both  come 
through  the  French  chhtier,  from  the 
Latin  castign,  which  is  compounded  of 
cuttia  and  ago  to  make  pure. 

Chasten  has  most  regard  to  the  end, 
chastise  to  the  menns;  the  former  is  an 
act  of  the  Deity,  the  latter  a human  ac- 
tion : God  chastens  his  faithful  people  to 
cleanse  them  from  their  transgressions ; 
parents  chastise  their  children  to  prerent 
the  repetition  of  faults : afflictions  are  the 
incans  which  he  adopts  for  chastening 
those  whom  lie  wishes  to  make  more 
obedient  to  his  will  j stripes  are  the 
means  by  which  offenders  are  chastised. 

By  repairing  sometime*  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
yon  would  rfuuten  th**  looseness  of  fancy.  Blair. 

Bid  character*  arc  dhpersed  abroad  with  profu- 
sion ; I hope  for  example**  sake,  and  (as  punish- 
ments are  designed  by  the  civil  power)  more  for  the 
delivering  the  innocent,  than  the  c/uutisinf  the 
guilty.  Hugos*. 

CHASTITY,  CONTINENCR. 

CHASTITY,  in  French  chustitf,  Latin 
castitas,  conies  from  castus  pure,  and  the 
Hebrew  kedish  sacred. 

CONTINENCE, in  French  continence, 
Latiu  continrntuu.fi rom  continent  and 
continco,  signifies  the  act  of  keeping  one's 
self  within  bounds. 

These  two  terms  are  equally  employed 
in  relation  to  the  pleasures  of  sense  : both 
are  virtues,  but  sufficiently  distinct  in 
their  characteristicts. 

• Chastity  prescribes  rules  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  these  pleasures  ; continence 
altogether  interdicts  their  use.  , Chastity 
extends  its  views  to  whatever  may  bear 
the  smallest  relation  to  the  object  which 
it  proposes  to  regulate;  it  controls  the 
thoughts,  worth,  iooks,  attitudes,  food, 
dress,  company,  and  in  short  the  whole 
mode  of  living:  continence  simply  confines 
itself  to  the  privation  of  the  pleasures 
themselves  : it  is  possible,  therefore,  to 
be  chaste  without  being  continent,  and 
continent  without  being  chaste. 

Chastity  is  suited  to  all  times,  ages, 
and  conditions  ; continence  belongs  only 
to  a state  of  celibacy:  the  Christian  re- 
ligion enjoins  chastity,  as  a positive  duty 
on  all  its  followers;  the  Romish  religion 
enjoins  continence  on  its  clerical  members  : 


old  age  renders  men  continent,  although 
it  seldom  makes  them  chaste. 

It  fatt,  me  here  to  —rile  atcha.Uty, 

Thai  ratreW  virtue  fu  above  the  ml.  ttrsmn. 

When  Pjthaxoraa  enjoined  on  hit  dtartptei  a.  ah- 
■tinence  from  beaoa,  it  ha,  bren  thought  by  wane  a. 
injunction  only  of  canlincncy. 

haowa'a  Vote*.  Eaaos,. 

to  chastise,  v.  To  chasten. 
to  ciiat,  f.  To  bubble. 

CHATTELS,  v.  Goods. 
to  chatter,  v.  To  babbit. 

TO  CHEAPEN,  P.  To  bug. 

TO  CHEAT,  DEFRAUD,  TRICK. 

CHEAT,  in  Saxon  cetta,  in  all  proba- 
bility comes  from  captiun  and  capio,  as 
deceit  comes  from  decipio. 

DEFRAUD,  compounded  of  de  and 
fraud,  signifies  to  practise  fraud,  or  to 
obtain  by  fraud. 

TRICK,  in  French  trichcr,  German 
trugen,  signifies  simply  to  deceive,  or  get 
the  better  of  any  one. 

The  idea  of  deception  which  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  varies  in  degree  and 
circumstance. 

One  cheats  by  a gross  falsehood ; one 
defrauds  by  a settled  plan  ; one  tricks  by 
a sudden  invention  : cheating  is  as  low  in 
its  ends,  as  it  is  base  in  its  means;  cheats 
are  contented  to  gain  by  any  means ; de 
Jrauding  is  a serious  measure  ; its  conse- 
quences are  serious,  both  to  the  perpe- 
trator and  the  sufferer.  A person  cheats 
at  play ; he  defrauds  those  who  place 
confidence  in  him. 

Cheating  is  not  punishable  by  laws ; it 
involves  no  other  consequence  than  the 
loss  of  character ; frauds  are  punished  in 
every  form,  even  with  death,  when  the 
occasion  requires  ; they  strike  at  the  root 
of  all  confidence,  and  affect  the  public 
security  : tricking  is  a species  of  dexte- 
rous cheating ; the  menns  and  the  end 
are  alike  trifling.  Dishonest  people 
cheat ; villains  defraud ; cunning  people 
trick. 

If  eVr  ambition  dtd  coy  fancy  cheat 
With  any  with  no  mean  ax  to  be  great; 

Continue,  Hnf'i,  Mill  from  me  to  remove 

The  humble  blotting*  of  (bat  life  ( lore.  Cowlry. 

Thou,  rarkrt,  (loot  thy  matter'*  gain*  devour, 

Tltou  milk’s*  hit  ewe*,  and  often  twice  as  boor; 

Of  gran  and  fodder  thou  deJrau/Ctt  the  dams. 

And  of  the  mother's  dog*  the  ttarrtog  Iambi. 

Dryoik. 


* Beaune ; M Chavtbte,  continence,  * 
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tie  who  hti  the  character  of  a craft;,  trtektnt 
nan  ia  entirely  rirprlred  of  a principal  ieatrmnent  of 
bnslnc.  treat,  whence  he  will  find  nothing  succeed 
I . hit  wiali.  Bacui. 

TO  CHECK,  CURB,  CONTROL. 

•All  these  terms  express  a species  of 
restraining.  . 

CHECK  and  CURB  are  figurative  ex- 
pressions borrowed  from  natural  objects. 
Check,  in  French  tehee,  German  schach, 
chest,  is  the  name  in  those  languages  for 
the  king  in  the  game  of  chess,  whence  it 
signifies  as  a verb  to  exert  a restrictive 
power;  curb,  from  the  thing  curb,  by 
which  horses  are  kept  in,  signifies  in  like 
manner,  a coercive  restraining. 

CONTROL  is  probably  contracted 
from  counter-roll,  that  is,  to  turn  against 
an  object,  to  act  against  it. 

To  check  is  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  to  impede  the  course ; to  curb  is  to 
hear  down  by  the  direct  exercise  of  force, 
to  prevent  from  action;  to  control  is  to 
direct  and  turn  the  course:  the  actions 
of  men  are  checked;  their  feelings  are 
curbed;  their  actions  or  feelings  are  con- 
trolled. 

External  means  are  employed  in  check- 
ing or  controlling  ; external  or  internal 
means  arc  employed  in  curbing:  men 
check  and  control  others ; they  curb 
themselves  or  others  : young  people  ought 
always  to  be  checked  whenever  they  dis- 
cover a too  forward  temper  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  superiors  or  elders;  it  is 
necessary  to  curb  those  w ho  are  of  an  im- 
petuous temper,  and  to  keep  youth  under 
control,  until  they  have  within  them- 
selves the  restrictive  power  of  judgment 
to  curb  their  passions,  and  control  their 
inordinate  appetites. 

Unlimited  power  cannot  with  propriety 
be  entrusted  to  any  individual,  or  limited 
body  of  individuals;  tlierc  ought  iu  every 
state  to  be  a legitimate  means  of  checking 
any  oue  w ho  show  s a disposition  to  exer- 
cise an  undue  authority;  but  to  invest 
the  people  with  this  office  is  in  fact  giving 
buck,  into  the  hands  of  the  community, 
that  which  for  the  wisest  purposes  was 
taken  from  them  hy  the  institution  of  go- 
vernment : it  is  giving  a restraining  power 
to  those  who  themselves  are  most  in 
want  of  being  restrained ; whose  ungo- 
vernable passions  require  to  bo  curbed 
by  the  iron  arm  of  power,  whose  unruly 
wills  require  alt  the  influence  of  wisdom 
and  authority  to  control. 

Devotion,  « hen  H does  not  lie  uudrr  the  chick  of 
reason,  U apt  to  degenerate  into  entbiukum 

AmiOI« 


The  point  of  bononr  has  hem  deem’d  of  due. 

To  teach  good  manner*,  and  to  curb  abate  ; 

Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  Is  clear. 

Our  polUhed  manners  are  a mask  w«  wear. 

Co  nr  re  a. 

Whatever  private  views  and  passions  plead, 

No  cause  can  so  black  a deed; 

Theae,  when  the  angry  tempest  clouds  the  soul, 

May  darken  reason  and  her  coarse  control • 

Thomson 

TO  CHECK,  CHIDE,  REPRIMAND, 
REPROVE,  REBUKE. 

CHECK,  ®.  7b  check,  curb. 

CHIDE  is  in  Saxon  citlan,  probably 
connected  with  cyldan  to  scold. 

REPRIMAND  is  compounded  of  the 
privative  repri  for  retro,  backwards,  and 
tnando  to  approve,  i.  e.  the  contrary  of 
approving. 

REPROVE,  in  French  reprouver,  La- 
tin reprobo,  is  compounded  of  the  priva- 
tive syllable  rc  and  probo,  signifying  to 
find  the  contrary  of  good,  that  is,  to  find 
bad,  to  blame. 

REBUKE  is  compounded  of  rc  and 
lulce,  in  French  louche  the  mouth,  signi- 
fying to  stop  the  mouth. 

The  itlea  of  expressing  one's  disappro- 
bation uf  a person’s  conduct  is  common 
to  all  these  terms. 

A person  is  checked  that  he  may  not 
continue  to  do  what  is  offensive ; he  is 
chidden  for  what  he  has  done  that  he  may 
not  repeat  it:  impertinent  and  forward 
people  require  to  b^hcckcd,  that  they 
may  not  become  intolerable;  thoughtless 
people  are  chidden  when  they  give  hurtful 
proofs  of  their  carelessness. 

People  are  checked  by  actions  and 
looks,  as  well  as  words ; they  arc  chidden 
hv  words  only : a timid  person  is  easily 
checked;  the  waiit  even  of  due  encou- 
ragement will  serve  to  damp  his  resolu- 
tion : the  young  are  perpetually  falling 
into  irregularities  which  require  to  be 
chidden. 

To  chide  marks  a stronger  degree  of 
displeasure  than  reprimand,  and  repri- 
mand than  reprove  or  rebuke;  a person 
may  chide  or  reprimand  in  anger,  lie  re- 
proves and  rebukes  with  coolness : great 
offences  call  forth  for  chidings ; omissions 
or  mistakes  occasion  or  require  a repri- 
mand ; irregularities  of  conduct  give  rise 
to  reproof;  and  improprieties  of  behavi- 
our demand  rebuke. 

Chiding  and  reprimanding  are  employed 
for  offences  against  the  inditidual,  and  in 
cases  where  the  greatest  disparity  exists 
in  the  station  of  the  parties;  a child  is 
chid  by  his  parent;  a servant  is  repri- 
manded by  his  master. 
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Reproving  and  rebuking  have  less  to 
do  with  the  relation  or  station  of  the  par- 
ties, than  with  the  nature  of  the  offence: 
wisdom,  age,  and  experience,  or  a spiri- 
tual mission,  give  authority  to  reprove  or 
rebuke  those  whose  conduct  has  violated 
any  law,  human  or  divine  : the  prophet 
Nathan  reproved  king  David  for  his  hein- 
ous offences  against  his  Maker;  our  Savi- 
our rebuked  Peter  for  his  presumptuous 
mode  of  speech. 

Bot  if  a elam'rou*  vile  plebeian  rose, 

Him  with  rrpro*{f  he  check'd,  or  tam'd  with  blow*. 

Par*. 

Hi*  bou«e  was  known  to  all  the  rajrniot  train. 

He  chid  their  wandering*,  but  rdlet’d  their  pain. 

Goldsmith. 

Tlii*  sort  of  language  was  very  severely  repri- 
manded by  the  Center,  who  told  tbe  criminal  - that 
he  »pok«  in  contempt  of  tbe  court.” 

Addison  and  Stf.flk. 
He  who  endeavour*  only  tbe  happiness  of  him 
*bom  he  reproret , will  always  have  the  satisfaction 
®f  either  obtaining  or  deserving  kindness,  Johnson. 

With  all  the  fnfirmlth  b of  Ms  dkciple*  he  calmly 
boie;  and*  his  rrhuktt  were  mild  when  their  provo- 
cations were  great.  Blair. 

TO  CHECK,  STOP. 

CHECK,  v.  To  cheeky  curb. 

STOP,  v.  Cessation. 

To  check  is  to  cause  to  move  slowly ; 
to  flop  is  to  cause  not  to  move  at  all : the 
growth  of  a plant  is  checked  when  it  does 
not  grow  so  fast  ns  usual;  its  growth  is 
stopped  when  it  ceases  altogether  to  grow : 
the  water  of  a river  is  slopped  by  a dam ; 
the  rapidity  of  its  course  is  checked  by  the 
intervention  of  rocks  aud  sands. 

W heu  applied  to  persons,  to  check  is 
always  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  sufferer: 
but  to  stop  is  often  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, it  not  directly  serviceable  : one  is 
checked  in  his  career  of  success  by  some 
untoward  event ; one  is  stopped  on  a 
journey  by  the  meeting  of  a friend. 

In  a moral  application  these  terms  bear 
a similar  analogy ; check  has  the  import 
of  diminishing ; stop  that  of  destroying  or 
causing  to  cease:  many  evils  may  be 
easily  checked,  to  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  put  an  effectual  stop, 

tth.H  neither  the  admonition.  which  you  receive 
from  the  visible  lucooMaacj  of  the  mM,  nor  i be 
declaration.  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  be  suffveirat  to 
deck  your  tbongbtleva  career ! Suit. 

EmboMm'd  to  the  deep  where  Holland  Hw, 

Methinh*  her  patient  ton.  before  me  .land. 

Where  the  broad  ocean  lean,  again.!  the  land, 

Aod  ledoloe.  to  .top  the  coming  tide. 

Uft  the  tall  ram.in,'.  actUleM  pcide.  Cioimxrai. 

to  cheer,  v.  To  animate. 


TO  CHEER,  ENCOURAGE,  COMPORT. 

CHEER,  v.  To  animate. 

ENCOURAGE,  compounded  of  en 
and  courage,  signifies  to  inspire  with  cou- 
rage. 

COMFORT  is  compounded  of  com  or 
cum,  and  fort  is  strong,  signifying  to  invi- 
gorate or  strengthen. 

To  cheer  regards  the  spirits;  to  encou- 
rage the  resolution  : the  sad  require  to 
be  cheered ; the  timid  to  be  encouraged. 
Mirthful  company  is  suited  to  cheer  those 
who  labour  under  any  depression ; the 
prospect  of  success  encourages  those  who 
have  any  object  to  obtain. 

To  cheer  and  comfort  have  both  regard 
to  the  spirits,  but  the  latter  differs  in  de- 
gree and  maimer : to  cheer  expresses  more 
than  to  comfort ; the  former  signifying  to 
produce  a lively  sentiment,  the  latter  to 
lessen  or  remove  a painful  one:  we  are 
cheered  in  the  moments  of  despondency, 
whether  from  real  or  imaginary  causes; 
we  are  comforted  in  the  hour  of  distress. 

Cheering  is  mostly  effected  by  tbe  dis- 
course of  others;  comforting  is  effected 
by  the  actions,  as  well  as  the  words,  of 
others.  Nothing  tends  more  to  cheer  the 
drooping  soul  than  endearing  expressions 
of  tenderness  from  those  we  love;  the 
most  effectual  means  of  comforting  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  is  by  relieving  their 
wants.  The  voice  of  the  benevolent  man 
is  cheering  to  the  aching  heart ; bis  looks 
encourage  the  sufferer  to  disclose  his 
griefs;  his  hand  is  open  to  administer  re- 
lief and  comfort. 

The  creation  I,  . perpetual  fcact  (o  u food  ran; 
usury  tine*  he  tem  cheer  r and  deUgbt.  him.  Aoai.o*. 

Complabn.ee  produce.  good-nature  and  mnfu.1 
benevolence,  encourage,  the  Urtvorou,,  ,00th.  the 
turhiiient,  htmunice.  the  Scree,  and  diatlngulsbea  a 
■ocictjt  of  civilised  person,  from  [a  confuiiun  of]  u- 
»**»•  Awn  non. 

Sleep  iHdoin  vMt,  sorrow. 

When  K dare,  ithi  comforter.  Hn  rase  man. 

There  are  writer,  of  great  dlittnetlnn  who  hare 
made  It  nn  argument  for  providence,  that  the  whole 
earth  I.  covered  with  green,  rather  than  with  an, 
other  color,  ne  being  vnch  n right  mixture  of  light 
and  shade,  that  cevn/erf,  and  ttrengthew.  the  eye, 
instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  it.  A 001.0 x. 

CHEERFUL,  MERRY,  SPRIGHTLY, 
GAY. 

CHEERFUL  signifies  full  of  cheer,  or 
of  that  which  cheers  (».  To  animate }. 

MERRY,  in  Saxon  merig,  is  probabljr 
connected  with  the  word  mare,  aud  the 
Latin  acretrit  a strumpet. 
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CHEERFUL. 


CHIEF. 


SPRIGHTLY  is  contracted  rom  spirit- 
edly. 

GAY  is  connected  with  Joy  and  Jocund, 
from  the  Latin  jocus. 

Cheerful  marks  an  unruffled  flow  of  spi- 
rits ; with  mirth  there  is  more  of  tumult 
and  noise;  with  sprightliness  there  is 
snore  buoyancy;  gaiety  comprehends 
mirth  and  indulgence.  A cheerful  per- 
son smiles;  a merry  person  laughs;  n 
sprightly  person  dances;  a gay  person 
takes  his  pleasure. 

The  cheerful  countenance  is  perma- 
nently so;  it  marks  the  contentment  of  the 
heart,  and  its  freedom  from  pain : the 
merry  face  will  often  look  sad;  a trifle 
will  turn  mirth  into  sorrow  : the  spright- 
liness of  youth  is  often  succeeded  by  the 
listlessness  of  bodily  infirmity,  or  the 
gloom  of  despondency  : gaiety  is  as  tran- 
sitory as  the  pleasures  upon  which  it  tub- 
ists; it  is  often  followed  by  sullenness 


and  discontent. 

Cheerfulness  is  an  habitual  state  of  the 
mind ; mirth  is  an  occasional  elevation  of 
the  spirits;  sprightliness  lies  in  the  tem- 
perature and  flow  of  the  blood ; gaiety 
depends  altogether  on  external  circum- 
stances. Religion  is  the  best  promoter  of 
cheerfulness ; its  makes  its  possessor 
pleased  with  himself  and  all  around  him ; 
company  and  wine  are  but  too  often  the 
only  promoters  of  mirth ; youth  and 
health  will  naturally  be  attended  with 
sprightliness;  a succession  of  pleasures, 
an  exemption  from  care,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  thought,  will  keep  gaiety  alive. 

Sprightliness  and  mirth  are  seldom  em- 
ployed but  in  the  proper  sense  as  respects 
persons:  but  cheerjul  and  gay  are  ex- 
tended to  different  objects ; ns  a cheerful 
prospect,  a cheerful  room,  gay  attire,  a 
gay  scene,  gay  colours,  See. 


I Save  always  prcfrtml  chetrfulncu  to  mirth : 
tlx  latter  I conixlrr  s.  an  act,  tbe  former  ai  an 
habit  of  the  mlwl.  Mirth  I.  abort  and  transient ; 
cAerc/WnrH  6ied  and  permanent.  Anoiion. 

Mankind  ma>  be  dlrldrd  Into  the  merry  and  tbe 
sarloni,  who  both  of  them  make  a very  rood  figure 
in  tbe  species  ,o  long  as  they  keep  their  rrspectlre 
haaaoun  from  degenerating  Into  the  neighbouring  ex- 
tmnte.  Addoom. 

Bat  Venus,  snxioni  for  her  son’s  nlTsiir, 

New  counsels  tiles,  nnd  new  designs  prepares  : 

That  Cupid  should  assume  the  shape  and  face 
Ot  sweet  Ascanlus,  and  the  Mprlfhttj  grace. 

Daman. 

To  kinder  skint,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 

I tarn : nnd  France  displays  hei  bright  domain. 

Gay,  rprifhttp  land  ot  mirth  and  social  eaae. 
Flens'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 

Goldsmith. 


cheerful,  v.  Glad. 

TO  CHERISH,  V.  To  JoSteT. 
to  cherish,  v.  To  nourish. 

TO  CHIDE,  v.  To  check. 

CHIEF,  PRINCIPAL,  MAIN. 

CHIEF,  in  Freiich  chef,  from  the  Latin 
caput  the  head,  signifies  belonging  to  the 
uppermost  part. 

PRINCIPAL,  in  French  principal , 
Latin  principalis,  comes  from  princeps  a 
chief  or  prince,  signifying  belonging  to  a 
prince. 

MAIN,  frara  the  Latin  magruu,  signi- 
fies to  a great  degree. 

Chief  respects  order  and  rank ; princi- 
pal has  regard  to  importance  and  respect- 
ability ; wain  to  degree  or  quantity.  NVe 
speak  of  a chief  clerk  ; a commander  in 
chief ; tbe  chief  person  in  a city  : but  the 
principal  people  in  a city;  tbe  principal 
circumstances  in  a narrative,  and  the 
wain  object. 

The  chief  cities,  as  mentioned  by  geo- 
graphers, are  those  which  are  classed  in 
the  first  rank ; the  principal  cities  gene- 
nerally  include  those  which  are  the  most 
considerable  for  wealth  and  population; 
these,  however,  are  uot  always  technically 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  chief 
cities : the  main  end  of  men’s  exertions 
is  the  acquirement  of  wealth. 

Wbst  i*  man, 

If  hb  chief  pood  and  market  of  bit  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ? A brast,  no  more ! 

SRAUriAU. 

The  right  which  one  man  ha«  to  the  actions  of  an- 
other, is  generally  borrowed,  or  derived  from  or 
both  of  these  two  treat  original*,  production  or  pos- 
session, which  two  are  certainly  tbe  principal  and 
most  undoubted  rights  that  take  place  in  tbe  world. 

Sour*. 

To  the  accidental  or  adventitious  pirt*  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  some  slight  exception*  may  he  madp  ; but 
the  main  fabric  U immoveably  supported.  Johnson. 

CHIEF,  LEADER,  CHIEFTAIN, 
HEAD. 

CHIEF  and  CHIEFI  AIN  signify  him 
who  is  chief  (v.  Chief). 

LEADER,  from  to  lead,  and  HEAD 
from  the  head,  sufficiently  designate  their 
own  signification. 

Chief  respects  precedency  in  civil  mat- 
ters ; letuler  regards  the  direction  of  en- 
terprises : chieftain  is  employed  for  the 
superior  in  military  rank;  and  head  for 
the  superior  in  general  concerns. 

Among  savages  the  chief  of  every  tribe 
is  a despotic  prince  within  tiis  owu  dis- 


childish. 
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trict.  Factions  and  parties  in  a state, 
like  savage  tribes,  must  have  their  leaden, 
to  whom  they  are  blindly  devoted,  and 
by  whom  they  are  instigated  to  every  des- 
perate proceeding.  Robbers  have  their 
chieftains,  who  plan  and  direct  every 
thing,  haring  an  unlimited  power  over  the 
band.  The  heads  of  families  were,  in  the 
primitive  ages,  the  chiefs,  who  in  conjunc- 
tion regulated  the  affairs  of  slate. 

Chiefs  have  a permanent  power,  which 
may  descend  by  inheritance,  to  branches 
of  the  same  families : leaden  and  chief- 
tains  have  a deputed  power  with  which 
they  are  invested,  ns  the  time  and  occa- 
sion require  : heads  have  a natural  power 
springing  out  of  the  nature  of  their  birth, 
rank,  talents,  and  situation;  it  is  not 
bereditury,  but  successive. 

Chiefs  ought  to  have  superiority  of 
birth  combined  with  talents  for  rufing; 
leaders  and  chieftains  require  a bold  and 
enterprising  spirit;  heads  should  have  ta- 
lents for  directing. 

Ho  chief  Hta  thee,  hcandieai,  Greece  could  yield. 
To  IIWrUl.ll  nonius  in  the  duvty  flekl.  PoVK. 

Their  ronotant  emulation  la  military  renown  illa- 
•nlveU  not  that  Inviolable  friendship  which  the  ancle- 1 
Saxotu  profewed  In  their  chieftain  and  to  each  other. 

Ill  at. 

Saraxe  alledgcd  that  he  war  then  dependant  open 
the  land  T.rconuel,  who  war  an  implicit  follower 
of  the  ministry ; ami,  heinr  enjoined  by  him,  not 
without  menace.,  to  write  in  praire  of  hit  leader,  ho 
had  not  ruffleient  resolution  to  tier! lice  the  plearure 
of  affluence  to  that  of  Integrity.  JOHXvea. 

dr  each  ir  more  able  to  distinguish  himrelf  ar  the 
head  of  a party,  he  will  lew  readily  he  made  a fol. 
lower  or  aauxiate.  Juh  aaon. 

chiefly,  v.  Especially. 

CHIEFTAIN,  V.  Cll'lff. 

CHILDISH,  INFANTINE. 

CHI I. DISH  is  in  the  manner  of  a 
child. 

INFANTINE  is  in  the  manner  of  an 
infant. 

What  children  do  is  frequently  simple 
or  foolish;  what  infants  do  is  commonly 
pretty  and  engaging;  therefore  childish 
is  taken  in  the  bad,  and  infantine  in  tbe 
good  sense.  Childish  maimers  arc  very 
■offensive  in  those  who  have  ceased  accord- 
ing to  their  years  to  be  children  ; the  in- 
fantine actions  of  some  children  evince  a 
simplicity  of  character. 


ft  may  frequently  he  remarked  of  the  atadfooc  aad 
speculative,  (bat  they  are  proud  of  trifles,  and  that 
their  amusements  seem  frivolous  and  childish. 

Jouason. 

Tbe  lay  record!  tbe  labour!  and  the  praise. 

And  nil  tb*  Immortal  acts  of  Hercules: 

First  how  the  mtflhty  babe,  wliep  swath'd  In  baods. 
The  serpents  strangled  with  his  infant  hands. 

Damns. 

CHILL,  COLD. 

CHILL  and  COLD  are  but  variations 
of  the  same  word,  in  German  halt,  &c. 

Chill  expresses  less  than  cold,  that  is  to 
say,  it  expresses  a degree  of  cold.  The 
weather  is  often  chills/  in  summer;  but  it 
is  cold  in  winter. 

We  speak  of  taking  the  chill  off  water 
when  the  cold  is  in  part  removed ; aud  of 
a chill  running  through  the  frame  when 
the  cold  begins  to  penetrate  the  frame  that 
is  in  a state  of  warmth. 

When  men  once  reach  their  autumn,  fickle  joy» 

Fall  off  apace,  an  yellow  Waves  from  tree*  ; 

Till  left  quite  nakol  of  their  happine**. 

In  the  chill  blast*  of  winter  they  expire.  Yol  nc. 

Thus  ea*e  alter  torment  W pleatnn*  for  a time,  and 
we  are  very  agreeably  recruited  when*  the  body, 
c hilled  with  tie  weather,  i»  gradually  recovering  its 
natural  tepidity  ; but  the  joy  ceases  when  we  liaw 
forgot  the  cold.  Johnson, 

to  choak,  v.  To  suffocate. 
choice,  v.  Option. 
cholic ii,  v.  Anger. 

TO  CHOOSE,  PREFER. 

CHOOSF,,  in  French  choisir,  German 
kiesen,  from  the  French  cher,  Celtic  choc 
dear  or  good,  signifies  to  hold  good. 

FREFF.lt,  in  French  preferer,  Latin 
prirfero,  compounded  of  pra  and  Jero  to 
take  before,  signifies  to  tuke  one  thing 
rather  than  another. 

• To  choose  is  to  prefer  ns  the  genus  to 
the  species  : we  always  choose  in  prefer- 
ring, but  we  do  not  always  prefer  in 
choosing.  To  choose  is  to  take  tine  thing 
from  among  others  ; to  prefer  is  to  take 
one  thing  helore  or  rather  than  another. 
We  sometimes  choose  from  the  hare  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  ; hut  tve  never  prefer 
without  making  a positive  and  voluntary 
choice. 

When  we  choose  from  a specific  motive, 
the  acts  of  choosing  and  preferring  differ 
in  the  nature  of  the  motive.  The  former 
is  absolute,  the  latter  relative.  We 
choose  a thing  for  what  it  is,  or  what  we 


• The  Abbd  Girard,  under  the  article  rhol.tr,  preferer,  has  reverse,!  this  rule;  but  a,  I conceive,  team  a 
confusion  of  thought,  which  pet.ade,  the  wb.-le  ot  his  illustration  on  these  wordf.  The  Abbi  Roabaud  has 
controverted  his  positions  with  tome  degree  of  accuracy,  I hate,  howerer,  given  ray  owa  view  of  the  matter 
la  distlaclioa  from  either. 
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esteem  it  to  be  of  itself ; we  prefer  a 
thine;  for  what  it  has,  or  what  we  suppose 
it  has,  superior  to  another. 

Utility  or  convenience  are  grounds  for 
choosing ; comparative  merit  occasions 
the  preference : we  choose  something  that 
is  good,  and  are  contented  with  it  until 
we  see  something  better  which  we  prefer. 

We  calculate  and  pause  in  choosing  ; 
we  decide  in  preferring ; the  judgment 
determines  in  mating  the  choice ; the  will 
determines  in  giving  the  preference.  We 
choose  things  from  an  estimate  of  their 
merits  or  their  fitness  for  the  purpose  pro- 
posed ; we  prefer  them  from  their  accord- 
ance with  our  tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits. 
Books  are  chosen  by  those  who  wish  to 
read  ; romances  and  works  of  fiction  are 
preferred  by  general  readers ; learned 
works  bv  the  scholar. 

One  who  wants  instruction  chooses  a 
master,  but  he  will  mostly  prefer  a 
teacher  whom  he  knows  to  a perfect 
stranger.  Our  choice  is  good  or  had  ac- 
cording to  our  knowledge ; our  preference 
is  just  os  unjust,  according  as  it  is  sanc- 
tioned by  reason. 

Our  choice  may  be  directed  by  our  own 
experience  or  that  of  others  ; our  prefer- 
ence must  be  guided  by  our  own  feelings. 
We  make  our  choice  ; we  give  our  pre- 
ference : the  first  is  the  settled  purpose 
of  the  mind,  it  fixes  on  the  object ; the 
latter  is  the  inclining  of  the  will,  it  yields 
to  the  object. 

Choosing  roust  be  employed  in  all  the 
important  concerns  of  life;  preferring  is 
admissible  in  subordinate  matters  only. 
There  is  but  one  tiling  that  is  right,  and 
that  ought  to  be  chosen  when  it  is  disco- 
vered : there  are  many  indifferent  things 
that  may  suit  our  tastes  and  inclinations ; 
these  we  are  at  liberty  to  prefer.  But  to 
prefer  what  we  ought  not  to  choose  is  to 
make  our  reason  bend  to  our  will.  Our 
Saviour  said  of  Mary  that  she  chose  the 
better  part : had  she  consulted  her  feel- 
ings she  would  have  preferred  the  part 
she  had  rejected.  The  path  of  life  should 
be  chosen ; but  the  path  to  be  taken  in  a 
walk  may  be  preferred.  It  is  advisable 
for  a youth  in  the  choice  oi  a profession  to 
consult  what  he  prefers,  as  be  has  the 
greatest  chance  of  succeeding  when  he 
can  combine  his  pleasure  with  his  duty. 
A friend  should  be  chosen : a companion 
may  be  preferred.  A wife  should  be 
chosen  ; but  unfortunately  lovers  are  most 
apt  to  give  a preference  in  a matter  where 
a good  or  bad  choice  may  determine  one’s 
happiness  or  misery  for  life.  A wise 


prince  is  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  mi- 
nisters ; but  a weak  prince  has  mostly  fa- 
vourites whom  be  prefers. 

Thera  a nothing  of  to  grant  Importance  to  at,  la 
the  good  qualities  of  on-  to  whom  we  join  ourwlrca 
for  life.  When  the  choice  It  left  to  frieods,  the  chief 
point  under  consideration  it  an  estate;  where  the 
parties  choote  foe  thetnselrea,  their  thoughts  turn 
most  upon  the  person.  Anortos. 

When  a man  bat  a mind  to  venture  hit  money  In 
a lottery,  every  Sgura  of  It  appear!  equally  alluring; 
end  no  manner  of  reason  can  be  given  why  a man 
should  prefer  one  to  the  other  before  the  lottery  f« 
drawn.  Addison. 

Judgement  was  wearied  with  the  perplenlty  of 
choice  where  there  was  no  motive  for  preference. 

Joust  son. 

TO  CHOOSB,  PICK,  SELECT. 

CHOOSE,  V.  To  choose,  prefer. 

PICK,  in  German  picken,  or  bicken, 
French  biccjucr,  Dutch  beeken,  Icelandic 
picka,  Swedisli  piacka,  comes  very  pro- 
bably from  the  old  German  bag,  bich,  to 
stick,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  ft  go  to 
fix. 

SELECT,  Latin  seUctus,  participle  of 
tcligo,  that  is  lego  to  gather  or  put,  anti 
sc  apart. 

Choose  is  'as  in  the  former  case  the 
generic ; the  others  are  specific  terms : 
pick  and  select  are  expressly  different 
modes  of  choosing.  We  always  choose 
when  we  pick  and  select ; but  we  do  not 
always  pick  and  select  when  we  choose. 

To  choose  may  be  applied  to  two  or 
more  things ; to  pick  and  select  can  be 
used  only  for  several  things.  We  may 
choose  one  book  out  of  two,  but  we  pick 
and  select  out  of  a library  or  a parcel ; 
pick  may  be  said  of  one  or  many ; select 
only  of  many. 

To  choote  does  not  always  spring  from 
any  particular  design  or  preference ; to 
pick  aud  select  signify  to  choose  with  care. 
What  is  picked  and  selected  is  always  the 
best  of  its  kind,  but  the  former  is  com- 
monly something  of  a physical  nature  ; 
the  latter  of  a moral  or  intellectual  de- 
scription. Soldiers  are  sometimes  picked 
to  form  a particular  regiment ; pieces  are 
selected  in  prose  or  verse  for  general  pur- 
poses. 

My  friend.  Sir  Roger,  being  a good  churchman, 
hu  benntihed  the  intide  of  hit  church  with  accent 
texti  of  hit  own  choosing.  Addison. 

I know  by  several  experiments,  that  those  little 
animals  (the  am.*)  take  great  care  to  provide  tin  m- 
selv<w  with  wheat  when  they  can  find  it,  and  always 
pick  oat  the  best.  Addison. 

The  chief  advantage  which  these  fictions  bare  over 
real  life  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty,  though 
not  to  intent,  yet  to  tcUct  objects.  Johnson. 
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TO  CHOOSE,  ELECT. 

CHOOSE,  v.  To  choose,  prefer. 

ELECT,  in  Latin  elect  us,  participle  of 
eligo,  is  compounded  of  e and  lego,  signi- 
fying to  gather  or  take  out  from. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  re- 
gard to  persons  appointed  to  an  office ; 
the  former  in  a general,  the  latter  in  a 
particular  sense. 

Choosing  is  the  act  either  of  one  man 
or  of  many  ; election  is  always  that  of  a 
number;  it  is  performed  by  the  concur- 
rence of  many  voices. 

A prince  chooses  his  ministers  ; the  con- 
stituents elect  their  members  of  parlia- 
ment. A person  is  chosen  to  serve  the 
office  of  sheriff ; he  is  elected  by  the  cor- 
poration to  be  mayor. 

Choosing  is  an  act  of  authority;  it  binds 
the  person  chosen  : election  is  a voluntary 
act ; the  elected  has  the  power  of  refusal. 
People  are  obliged  to  serve  in  some  offices 
when  tbdy  are  chosen,  although  they 
would  gladly  be  exempt.  The  circum- 
stance of  beiug  elected  is  an  honour  alter 
which  they  eagerly  aspire ; and  for  the  at- 
tainment of  which  they  risk  their  property, 
and  use  the  most  strenuous  exertions. 

Wise  were  the  king*  who  never  chose  a friend, 

TUI  with  full  cup*  they  bad  untnatk'd  his  soul, 

And  teen  the  bottom  of  hi*  drepeat  thought*. 

HoacoMMOX. 

Cornwall  elects  a*  many  member*  a*  all  Scotland ; 
but  is  Cornwall  better  taken  care  of  than  Scotland  t 

Bm  *r. 

chronicles,  v.  Anecdotes. 


cording  to  the  rules  of  geometry  by  the 
circumvolution  of  a circle  round  about 
its  diameter  ; hence  the  whole  frame  of 
the  world  is  denominated  a sphere.  An 
orb  is  any  body  which  describes  a circle ; 
hence  the  heavenly  bodies  are  termed 
orbs  : a globe  is  any  solid  body,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  in  every  part  equidistant 
from  the  centre;  of  this  description  is 
the  terrestrial  globe. 

A circle  may  be  applied  in  the  im- 
proper sense  to  any  round  figure,  which 
is  formed  or  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
circumscribing  a space;  simple  rotundity 
constituting  a circle : in  this  manner  a 
circle  may  l>e  formed  by  real  objects,  as 
persons,  or  by  moral  objects,  as  pleasures. 
To  the  idea  of  circle  is  annexed  that  of 
extent  around,  in  the  signification  of  a 
sphere,  as  a sphere  of  activity,  whether 
applied  in  the  philosophical  sense  to 
natural  bodies,  or  in  the  moral  sense  to 
men.  Hollowness,  as  well  as  rotundity, 
belongs  to  eu  orb ; hence  we  speak  of  the 
orb  of  a wheel.  Of  a globe,  solidity  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic ; hence  any  ball, 
like  the  ball  of  the  earth,  may  be  repre- 
sented ns  a globe. 

Might  I from  fortune1*  bounteous  hand  receive 
Each  boon,  each  blearing  in  her  power  to  give? 

EYn  at  this  mighty  price  IM  not  be  bound 
To  tread  the  um*  dull  circle  round  and  round. 

The  *oui  requires  enjoyment*  more  sublime. 

By  tpace  unbounded,  nodestroyed  by  time.  JtXYNf. 
Or  If  some  stripe*  from  Providence  we  feel. 

He  strike**  with  pity,  and  but  wouuds  to  heal ; 

Kindly,  perhaps,  sometimes  afflicts  ns  here. 

To  guide  onr  views  to  a sublimer  sphere.  Jbxyx*. 


church,  v.  Temple. 

CIRCLE,  SPHERE,  OR8,  GLOBE. 

CIRCLE,  in  Latin  ciradtu,  Greek 
tvcXof,  in  all  probability  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  choog  a circle. 

SPHERE,  in  Latin  spbaro,  Greek 
cfMtpa,  from  arrtipa  a line,  signifies  that 
which  is  contained  within  a prescribed 
line. 

ORB,  in  Latin  orbis,  from  or  bo  to  cir- 
cumscribe with  a circle,  signifies  the 
thing  that  is  circumscribed. 

GLOBE,  in  Latin  globus,  in  all  pro- 
bability comes  from  the  Hebrew  gal  a 
rolled  heap, 

Rotundity  of  figure  is  the  commou  idea 
expressed  by  these  terms ; but  the  circle 
is  that  figure  which  is  represented  on  a 
plane  superficies ; the  others  are  figures 
represented  by  solids.  We  draw  a circle 
by  means  of  compasses  ; the  sphere  is  a 
round  body,  conceived  to  be  formed  ac- 


Thous.mil. or  sum  bnjond  rarh  olbrr  blase. 

Orbs  roll  o'er  orbe,  and  glow  with  mutual  rajs. 

Justus. 

Thus  roaming  with  adseat'roas  wing  the  globe. 

From  scene  to  seen,  excursive,  1 behold 
In  all  her  workings,  beauteous,  great,  or  new. 

Fair  oature.  Malikt. 

CIRCUIT,  TOUR,  ROUND. 

CIRCUIT,  in  French  circuit,  Latin  cir- 
cuilus,  participle  of  circumeo,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  going  round,  or  the  ex- 
tent gone. 

TOUR  is  from  the  French  tour,  a 
turn,  from  the  verb  tourner,  to  turn. 

ROUND  marks  the  track  round,  or  the 
space  gone  round. 

A circuit  is  made  for  a specific  end  of 
a serious  kind ; a tour  is  always  made  for 
pleasure  ; a round,  like  a circuit,  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  business,  but  cf  a 
more  familiar  and  ordinary  kind.  A judge 
goes  his  circuit  at  particular  periods  of 
time:  gentlemen,  in  times  of  peace,  con- 
sider it  as  an  essential  part  of  their  edu- 
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cation  to  make  what  is  termed  the  grand 
tow : tradesmen  have  certain  rounds 
which  they  take  on  certain  days. 

We  speak  of  making  the  circuit  of  a 
place ; of  taking  a tour  in  a given  county; 
or  going  a particular  round.  A circuit  is 
wide  or  narrow ; a tour  and  a round  is 
great  or  little.  A circuit  is  prescribed  as 
to  extent ; a lour  is  optional ; a round  is 
prescribed  or  otherwise.  Circuit  is  seldom 
used  but  in  a specific  sense;  tour  is  seldom 
employed  but  in  regard  to  travelling; 
round  may  be  taken  figuratively,  as  when 
we  speak  of  going  one's  round  of  pleasure. 

-TV  uu  fledg’d  commander*  and  the  maitlal  train, 

JRIrvt  make  the  circuit  of  ibe  «amlv  plain.  Drydkn. 

tour  through  Kurope  wc  are  told  wa* 
stniJu"  for  the  most  part  on  foot.  Johnson. 

TTi«  night ! the  fcensoo  when  the  happy  take 
$rpo«e.  and  only  wretcbeo  are  awake; 

Now  discontented  ghosts  begin  their  rounds. 

Haunt  ratu’d  buildings  and  unwholesome  grounds. 

Otway. 

Savage  had  projected  a perpetual  round  of  Inno- 
.cent  pleasure  in  Wales,  of  which  he  suspected  no 
interruption  from  pride,  ignorance,  or  brutality. 

Johnson. 

to  circulate,  v.  To  spread. 

TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  INCLOSE. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE,  from  the  Lntin  cir- 
cum  about,  and  scribo  to  write,  marks 
jimply  the  surrounding  with  a line. 

INCLOSE,  from  the  Latin  inclusus, 
participle  of  inclaudo,  compounded  of  in 
and  claudo  to  shut,  marks  a species  of 
confinement. 

The  exteut  of  any  place  is  drawn  out 
to  the  eye  by  a circumscription  ; its  exteut 
is  limited  to  a given  point  by  an  inclosurc. 
A garden  is  circumscribed  by  any  ditch, 
line,  or  posts,  that  serve  as  its  bounda- 
ries; it  is  inclosed  by  wall  or  fence.  An 
inclosure  may  serve  to  ciraanscribe,  hut 
that  which  barely  circumscribes  will  seldom 
serve  to  inclose. 

Who  cod  Imagfn.  Ilia/' the  estaeare  of  a creature 
la  to  be  cireumteriheii  b,  liror,  wbuvo  thoughts  ore 
not  I Addis, in. 

ReeKRiber  ou  that  bapps  coa.t  to  boitit, 

Aett  with  a trench  lnrt.se  the  fruitful  field.  Devoses. 

to  circumscribe,  v.  To  bound. 
circumspect,  tr.  Cautious. 
circumstance,  situation. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  in  Latin  circum- 
stantiu,  from  circum  .and  ifo,  signifies 
what  stands  about  a thing,  or  belongs  to 
it  as  its  accident. 

SITUATION,  in  French  situation, 
conies  from  the  Latin  situs,  and  the  He- 


brew sot  to  place,  signifying  what  is  placed 
iu  a certain  manner. 

Circumstance  is  to  situation  as  a part  to 
a whole ; many  circumstances  constitute 
a situation  ; a situation  is  au  aggregate  of 
circumstances.  A person  is  said  to  be  in 
circumstances  of  atlluence  who  has  an 
abundance  of  every  thing  esseutial  for  his 
comfort : he  is  in  an  easy  situation  wheu 
nothing  exists  to  create  uneasiness. 

Circumstance  respects  that  which  exter- 
nally affects  us ; situation  is  employed 
both  for  the  outward  circumstances  and 
the  inward  feelings.  The  success  of  any 
undertaking  depends  greatly  on  the  cir- 
cumstances uuder  which  it  is  begun ; the 
particular  situation  of  a person's  mind  will 
give  a cast  to  his  words  or  actions.  Cir- 
cumstances are  critical,  a situation  is 
dangerous. 

As  for  tbt*  m'i  behaviour  in  such  ok*  efrcirm- 
itances,  whether  he  would  stsrre  sooner  than  violate 
hi.  aeutralit,  to  tlie  two  bundle,  of  it Jj,  I Uijf!  not 
presume  to  determine.  \ Addison. 

We  sre  Dot  at  present  lu  a proper  situation  to 
judge  of  the  coudcUs  by  which  Provtdesce  act*. 

Addison. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  INCIDENT,  FACT. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  v.  Circumstance, 
situation. 

INCIDENT,  in  Latin  incidens,  parti- 
ciple of  incido,  or  in  and  cado  to  fall,  sig- 
nifies wlmt  falls  upon  or  to  auother  thing. 

FACT,  in  Latin  /actus,  participle  of 
facia  to  do,  signifies  the  thing  done. 

Circumstance  is  a general  term ; inci- 
dent aud  fact  are  species  of  circumstances. 
Incident  is  what  happens ; fact  is  what 
is  done ; circumstance  is  not  only  what 
happens  and  is  done,  hut  whatever  is  or 
belongs  to  a thing.  To  every  tiling  are 
annexed  circumstances  either  of  time, 
place,  age,  colour,  or  other  collateral  ap- 
pendages which  change  its  nature.  Every 
thing  that  moves  and  operates  is  exposed 
to  incidents,  effects  are  produced,  results 
follow,  and  changes  are  brought  about ; 
these  are  incidents  : whatever  moves  aud 
operates  docs,  aud  wliat  it  produces  is 
done  or  is  the  fact : when  the  artificer 
performs  any  work  of  art,  it  depends  not 
only  on  his  skill,  hut  on  the  excellence  of 
his  tools,  the  time  he  employs,  the  par- 
ticular frame  of  his  mind,  the  place  w here 
he  works,  with  a variety  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, whether  he  will  succeed  in 
producing  nnv  thing  masterly.  News- 
papers abound  with  the  various  incidents 
which  occur  in  the  animal  or  the  vegetable 
world,  some  of  w hich  are  surprising  anJ 
singular ; they  likewise  contain  a number 
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of  facts  which  servo  to  present  a melan- 
choly picture  of  human  depravity. 

Circumstance  is  as  often  employed  with 
regard  to  the  operations  as  the  properties 
of  things,  in  winch  case  it  is  most  ana- 
logous to  incident  nnd/art  : it  may  then 
be  employed  for  the  whole  affair,  or  any 
part  of  tt  whatever,  that  can  be  distinctly 
considered.  Incidents  and  facts  either 
are  circumstances,  or  have  circumstances 
belonging  to  them.  A remarkably  abun- 
dant crop  in  any  particular  part  of  a field 
is  for  the  agriculturist  a singular  circum- 
stance or  incident  ; this  may  he  rendered 
more  surprising  if  associated  with  unusual 
sterility  in  other  parts  of  the  same  field. 
A robbery  may  either  be  a fact  or  a cir- 
cumstance; its  atrocity  may  be  aggravated 
by  the  murder  of  the  injured  parties ; the 
savageness  of  the  perpetrators,  and  a 
variety  of  circumstances. 

Circumstance  comprehends  in  its  signi- 
fication whatever  may  be  said  or  thought 
of  any  thing  ; incident  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  whatever  may  befal  or  be  said  to 
befal  any  thing ; fact  includes  in  it  no- 
thing but  what  really  is  or  is  done.  A 
narrative  therefore  may  contain  many 
circumstances  and  incidents  without  any 
fact,  when  what  is  related  is  either  ficti- 
tious or  not  positively  known  to  have 
happened  : it  is  necessary  for  a novel  or 
play  to  contain  much  incident,  but  no 
facts,  in  order  to  render  it  interesting  ; 
history  should  contain  nothing  but  facts, 
as  authenticity  is  its  chief  merit. 

You  very  often  hear  people  after  ■ story  ha»  been 
told  with  ioim  entertaining  circumstances,  tell  it 
*|T*ln  with  particular*  that  destroy  the  jest.  Steklk. 

It  b lo  be  considered  that  Providence  In  ifstcono* 
■y  regards  the  whole  *ys1ein  of  time  and  thiogs  tnge- 
ther,  so  that  we  cannot  discover  the  beautiful  coo* 
Beiioo  between  incident s which  lie  widely  separate 
in  time.  A poison. 

In  describing  the  achievements  and  Institutions  of 
the  Spaniards  lo  the  New  World,  1 have  th  parted 
in  many  instances  from  the  accounts  of  preceding 
historians,  and  have  often  related  Jact*  which  serin 
to  have  been  unknown  to  them.  Rorkrtson 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  PARTICULAR, 
M1NUTK. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  from  circum- 
stance, signifies  consisting  of  circum- 
stances. 

PARTICULAR,  in  French  jiarticulier, 
from  the  word  particle,  siguihes  consist- 
ing of  particles. 

MINUTE,  in  French  minute,  Lntin 
sninutus,  participle  of  minuo  to  diminish, 
signifies  diminished  or  reduced  to  a very 
small  poiut. 
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Circumstantial  expresses  less  than  par- 
ticular, and  that  less  than  minute.  A 
circumstantial  account  contains  all  leading 
events ; a particular  account  includes 
every  event  and  movement  however  tri- 
vial ; a sninute  account  omits  nothing  as 
to  person,  time,  place,  figure,  form,  and 
every  other  trivial  circumstance  connected 
with  the  events.  A narrative  may  be  cir- 
cumstantial, particular,  or  minute  ; an  in- 
quiry, investigation,  or  description  may 
be  particular  or  minute,  a detail  may  he 
minute.  An  event  or  occurrence  may  be 
particular,  a circumstance  or  particular 
miy  be  minute.  We  may  be  generally 
satisfied  with  a circumstantial  account  of 
ordinary  events ; but  whatever  interests' 
the  feelings  cannot  be  detailed  with  too 
much  particularity  or  minuteness. 

Thomson’s  whip  expansion  of  grneral  vice.  and! 
his  enumeration  of  circumitnntiat  varieties,  aroaltE 
base  boro  obstructed  and  embarrassed  by  Hie  fre- 
qomt  intersection,  of  I Sr  scum  which  am  tbc  acces- 
sary effects  of  tlie  tliyme.  Johnson. 

I am  extremely  troubled  at  Ibe  rr’ant  of  yoar 
deafness;  you  exanot  be  too  particular.  In  it* as- 
couots  of  your  health  to  me.  Pore, 

Wlten  Pope’s  letter,  wore  published  sort  .sowed, 
n«  they  bad  relation  to  recent  facts,  amt  persons 
either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotteo,  tbey  may  bo 
soppowd  lo  base  found  readers,  but  as  the  fact,  were 
Minute,  and  the  characters  tittle  known,  or  Ijftlo 
retarded,  tbey  awakeued  no  popular  kindness  or  re- 
seutment.  Johnson. 

TO  CITE,  QUOTE. 

CITE  and  QUOTE  are  both  derived- 
from  the  same  Latin  verb  cito  to  move, 
and  the  Hebrew  sal  to  stir  up,  signifying 
to  put  into  action. 

To  cite  is  employed  for  persons  or 
things ; to  quote  for  things  only : authors 
are  cited,  passages  from  their  works  are 
quoted  ; we  cite  only  by  authority ; wo 
quote  for  general  purposes  of  convenience. 
Historians  ought  to  cite  their  authority  in< 
order  to  strengthen  their  evidence  and 
inspire  confidence ; controversialists  must 
quote  the  objectionable  passages  in  those- 
works  which  they  wish  to  confute : it  is 
prudent  to  cite  no  one  whose  authority  is 
questionable;  it  is  superfluous  to  quote 
any  thing  that  can  be  easily  perused  im 
the  original. 

The  great  work  of  which  Justinian  bar  the  credit^ 
coium'sU  of  testa  collected  from  law  book*  of  ap*- 
p roved  authority;  and  iho*e  text*  are  digested  accord- 
ing to  a sclrntlflcal  analyst* ; the  names  of  Ibe  original' 
author*  and  the  titles  of  their  several  book*  bemjr 
constantly  died.  Sir  Wm.  Jones*. 

Let  u»  compiler  what  is  truly  glorious  according  to* 
the  author  1 lave  to-day  quoted  to  tbe  front  of  inj 
paper.  Steel*. 
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-TO  CITE,  SUMMON. 

CITE,  v.  To  cite,  quote. 

SUMMON,  v.  To  call. 

The  idea  of  calling  a person  authorita- 
tively to  appear,  is  common  to  these 
terms.  Cite  is  used  in  a general  sense, 
turnmon  in  a particular  and  technical 
sense : a person  may  be  cited  to  appear 
before  his  superior:  he  is  summoned  to 
appear  before  a court : the  station  of 
the  individual  gives  authority  to  the  act 
of  citing ; the  law  itself  gives  authority 
to  that  of  summoning. 

When  cite  is  used  in  a legal  sense,  it 
is  mostly  employed  for  witnesses,  and 
summon  for  every  occasion : a person  is 
cited  to  give  evidence,  he  is  summoned 
to  answer  a charge.  Cite  is  seldomer 
used  in  the  legal  sense  than  in  that  of 
calling  by  name,  in  which  general  accepta- 
tion it  is  employed  with  regurd  to  authors, 
us  specified  in  the  preceding  article  : the 
legal  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  summon  ; it 
may  however  be  extended  in  its  applica- 
tion to  a military  summons  of  a fortified 
town,  or  to  any  call  for  which  there  may 
be  occasion  ; as  w hen  we  speak  of  the 
summons  which  is  given  to  attend  the 
dead-bed  of  a friend,  or  figuratively,  death 
is  said  to  summon  mortals  from  this  world. 

KVn  social  frirad.Mp  dun.  bl*  car 
And  cites  blm  to  the  public  sphere.  Shxkstoxe. 
Tbe  »lj  enchantress  summon'd  all  her  train. 

Allurine  Venus,  queen  of  vagrant  love, 

Tbe  boon  companion  Bacchus,  loud  and  vain. 

And  tricking  Hermes,  God  of  fraudful  (aiu.  W ear. 

CIVIL,  POUTE. 

CIVIL,  in  French  civile,  Latin  civilis 
from  ciris  a citizen,  signifies  belonging  to 
or  becoming  a citizen. 

POLITE,  in  French  poll,  Latin  politus 
participle  of  polio  to  polish. 

These  two  epithets  are  employed  to  de- 
note dilferent  modes  of  acting  in  social 
intercourse ; polite  expresses  more  tlian 
civil;  it  is  possible  to  be  civil  without 
being  polite:  politeness  supposes  civility 
and  something  in  addition. 

Civility  is  confined  to  no  rank,  age, 
condition,  or  country ; all  have  an  oppor- 
tunity with  equal  propriety  of  being  civil, 
but  not  so  with  politeness,  that  requires  a 
certain  degree  of  equality,  at  least  the 
equality  of  education ; it  would  be  contra- 
dictory for  masters  and  servants,  rich  and 
poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  to  be  polite 
to  each  other.  Civility  is  a Christian 
duty;  there  are  times  when  all  men  ought 
to  bo  ctvtl  to  his  neighbour  : politeness  is 
rather  a voluntary  devotion  of  ourselves 


to  others : among  the  inferior  orders 
civility  is  indispensable  : an  uncivil  per- 
son in  a subordinate  station  is  au  obnoxi- 
ous member  of  society : among  the  higher 
orders  politeness  is  often  a substitute ; and 
where  the  form  and  spirit  are  combined, 
it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  citrility : 
politeness  is  tbe  sweetener  of  human  so- 
ciety ; it  gives  a charm  to  every  thing 
that  is  said  and  done. 

Civility  is  contented  with  pleasing  when 
the  occasion  offers : politeness  seeks  the 
opportunity  to  please,  it  prevents  the 
necessity  of  asking  by  anticipating  the 
wishes  ; it  is  full  of  delicate  ntteutioas, 
and  is  an  active  bencvoleuce  in  the  minor 
concerns  of  life. 

Civility  is  anxious  not  to  offend,  but  it 
often  gives  pain  from  ignorance  or  error: 
politeness  studies  all  the  circumstances 
and  situations  of  men  ; it  enters  iuto  their 
characters,  suits  itself  to  their  humours, 
and  even  yields  indulgently  tu  their  weak- 
nesses; its  object  is  no  less  to  avoid  giving 
pain  than  to  study  to  afford  pleasure. 

Civility  is  dictated  by  the  desire  of  serv- 
ing, politeness  by  that  of  pleasing:  civility 
often  confines  itself  to  the  hare  intention 
of  serving ; politeness  looks  to  the  action 
mid  its  consequences  : when  a peasant  is 
civil  he  often  does  the  reverse  of  what 
would  be  desired  of  him;  he  takes  no 
heed  of  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
others ; politeness  considers  what  is  due 
to  others  and  from  ethers;  it  does  no- 
thing superfluously ; men  of  good  breed- 
ing think  before  they  speak,  and  move 
before  they  act.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
civil  without  being  troublesome,  and  polite 
without  being  affected. 

Civility  requires  nothing  hut  goodness 
of  intention  ; it  may  be  associated  with 
the  coarsest  manners,  the  grossest  igno- 
rance, and  the  total  want  ol  all  culture: 
politeness  requires  peculiar  properties  of 
the  head  and  the  heurt,  natural  aud  arti- 
ficial ; much  goodness  and  gentleness  of 
character,  an  even  current  of  feelings, 
quickness  and  refined  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, a command  of  temper,  a general 
insight  into  men  and  manners,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of 
society. 

Civility  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
harshest  expressions  of  one's  feelings  ; it 
allows  the  utterance  of  all  a roan  thiuks 
without  regard  to  person,  time,  or  rea- 
son ; it  lays  no  restraint  upon  the  angry 
passions : politeness  enjoins  us  to  say 
nothing  to  another  which  we  would  uot 
wish  tu  be  said  to  ourselves ; it  lays  at 
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least  a temporary  constraint  on  all  the 
angry  passions,  and  prevents  all  turbu- 
lent commotions. 

Civility  is  always  the  same;  whatever 
is  once  civil  is  always  so,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  all  persons  : politeness 
Tarics  with  the  fashions  and  times  ; what 
is  polite  in  one  age  or  in  one  country  may 
be  impolite  in  another. 

If  civility  be  not  a splendid  virtue,  it 
has  at  least  the  recommendation  of  being 
genuine  and  harmless,  having  nothing  ar- 
tificial in  it ; it  admits  of  no  gloss,  and 
will  nerer  deceive ; it  is  the  true  expres- 
sion of  good  will,  the  companion  of  re- 
spect in  inferiors,  of  condescension  in 
superiors,  of  humanity  and  kindness  in 
equals : politeness  springs  from  educa- 
tion, is  the  offspring  of  refinement,  and 
consists  much  in  the  exterior ; it  often 
rests  with  the  bare  imitation  of  virtue, 
and  is  distinguished  into  true  and  false; 
in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  abused  for  the 
worst  of  purposes,  and  serve  as  a musk  to 
conceal  malignant  passions  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  kindness  ; hence  it  is  possible 
to  he  polite  in  form  w ithout  being  civil, 
or  any  thing  else  that  is  goad. 

He  has  good* nature. 

And  1 here  good  manners, 

Hn  son*  (on  are  civil  to  roe,  because 
I do  not  jprdend  to  bo  wiser  (Iron  they.  Otwa  v. 

I beard  a mermaid  on  a dolphin's  back, 

Utlrrlog  such  dulcet  aod  harmonious  sounds. 

That  tbe  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  ber  sonjj. 

Basxinm. 

Tbe  tree  eflbct  of  genuine  potitrncit  srems  (o  he 
father  ease  (Iron  pleasure.  Johksow. 

A pvltte  country  squire  ahall  make  you  as  many 
bows  la  half  an  boor  as  would  seme  a comrtier  for  a 
■eck,  Addison. 

CIVIL,  OBLIGING,  COMPLAISANT. 

CIVIL,  v.  Civil,  polite. 

OULIGING,  from  oblige,  signifies 
either  doing  what  obliges,  or  ready  to 
oblige. 

COMPLAISANT,  in  French  compbti- 
snnt,  comes  from  eomplaire  to  please,  sig- 
nifying ready  to  please. 

Civil  is  more  general  than  obliging ; 
one  is  always  civil  when  one  is  obliging, 
hut  one  is  not  always  obliging  when  one 
is  civil : compluisance  is  more  than  either, 
it  retines  upon  both ; it  is  a branch  of  po- 
liteness (y.  Civil,  polite). 

Civil  regards  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
action,  obliging  respects  the  action,  com- 
plaiiant  includes  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  action  : to  bo  civil  is  to  please  by  any 
word  or  action ; to  be  obliging  is  to  per* 
form  some  actual  service ; to  be  complav- 


sunt  is  to  do  that  service  in  the  time  and 
manner  that  is  most  suitable  and  agree- 
able : civility  requires  no  effort ; to  be 
obliging  always  costs  the  agent  some 
trouble;  complaisance  requires  attention 
and  observation  : a person  is  civil  in  his 
reply,  obliging  in  lending  assistance,  com- 
plaisant in  his  attentions  to  his  friends. 

One  is  habitually  civil ; obliging  from 
disposition ; complaisant  from  education 
and  disposition : it  is  necessary  to  be 
civil  without  being  free,  to  be  obliging 
without  being  officious,  to  be  complaisant 
without  being  servile. 

Prkto  is  never  more  offensive  than  when  it  condo- 
sccniU  to  be  cicil,  Cl  mheuLamd. 

The  shepherd  home 

Hies  merry-hearted,  and  by  turns  relieves 
Tbe  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail. 

The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart 
Sincerely  love*,  by  that  beet  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds.  Thomson. 

I seem’d  so  pleased  with  what  every  one  said,  and 
smiled  with  so  much  complaisance  at  all  their  pretty 
fancies,  that  though  1 did  not  put  one  word  Into 
their  discourse,  I have  the  vanity  to  think  they  looked 
upon  me  as  very  agreeable  company.  Addison. 

civility,  v.  Benefit. 
civilization,  v.  Cultivation. 
to  claim,  v.  To  ask  Jot. 
claim,  r.  Pre tension. 
claim,  v.  Right. 

CLAMOROUS,  l’.  Loud. 

CLAMOUR,  v.  Noise. 

CLANDESTINE,  SECRET. 

CLANDESTINE,  in  Latin  clandesti- 
nus,  comes  from  clam  secretly. 

SECRET,  in  French  secrete,  Latin  se- 
cret ia  participle  of  secemo  to  separate, 
signifies  remute  from  observation. 

Clandestine  expresses  more  than  secret. 
To  do  a thing  clandestinely  is  to  elude 
observation  ; to  do  a thing  secretly  is  to  do 
it  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one  : what 
is  clandestine  is  unallowed,  which  is  not 
necessarily  the  case  with  what  is  secret. 

With  the  clandestine  must  be  a mixture 
of  art ; with  secrecy,  caution  and  manage- 
ment are  requisite : a clandestine  mar- 
riage is  effected  by  a studied  plan  to 
escape  notice;  a secret  marriage  is  con- 
ducted by  tiie  forbearance  of  aU  commu- 
nication : conspirators  have  many  clan- 
destine proceedings  and  secret  meet- 
ings ; an  unfaithful  servant  clandestinely 
conveys  away  his  master’s  property 
from  bis  premises;  a thief  secretly 
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takes  a purse  from  the  pocket  of  the 
bystanders. 

I went  to  this  clandestine  lodging,  and  found  to 
my  amaionwit  *11  the  ornament*  of  a floe  gentle- 
man, whltti  lie  bad  taboo  upon  credit.  Jonnaotr. 
Yo  boy*  wbo  pluck  the  flower*,  and  «poll  the  aprlng. 
Beware  tbe  secret  make  tbat  aboota  a Ming. 

Dana*. 

TO  CI-ASP,  HUG,  EMBRACE. 

To  CLASP,  from  the  noun  clatp,  sig- 
nifies to  lay  hold  of  like  a clasp. 

UUG,  in  Saxon  hogan,  comes  from  the 
German  hilgen,  which  signifies  to  enclose 
with  a hedge,  and  figuratively  to  cherish 
or  take  special  care  of. 

EMBRACE,  in  French  embrasser,  is 
compounded  of  en  or  im  and  Itras  the  arm, 
signifying  to  take  or  lock  in  one’s  arms. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  express 
the  act  of  enclosing  another  in  one's 
arms  : clasp  marks  this  action  when  it  is 
performed  with  the  warmth  of  true  af- 
fection ; hug  is  a ludicrous  sort  of  clasp- 
ing, which  is  the  consequence  of  igno- 
rance and  extravagant  feeling ; embrace  is 
simply  a mode  of  ordinary  salutation  : a 
parent  will  clasp  his  long-lost  child  in  his 
arms  on  their  re-meeting;  a peasant  in 
the  excess  of  his  raptures  would  throw 
his  body,  as  well  as  his  arms,  over  the 
object  of  hi*  joy,  and  stifle  with  hugging 
him  whom  he  meant  to  embrace  ; in  the 
continental  parts  of  Europe  embracing  be- 
tween moles,  as  well  as  females,  is  uni- 
versal on  meeting  after  a long  absence,  or 
on  taking  leave  for  a length  of  time ; em- 
braces are  sometimes  given  in  England 
between  near  relatives,  but  in  no  other 
case. 

Some  more  aspiring  catch  the  neighbouring  shrub. 
With  e la-' ping  tendril*,  and  invert  her  branch. 

Covru. 

Thyself  a boy,  assume  a boy's  dissembled  face. 

That  when  amidst  tbe  fervor  of  the  feast 
Tbe  Tyrian  hugs  and  foods  tbee  oo  her  breast. 

Thou  may  it  infuse  thy  venom  In  her  veins.  Drvden. 

The  king  at  length  having  kindly  reproached  i!e- 
Jim  for  depriving  him  so  long  of  such  a brother,  em- 
braced Balsom  with  tbe  greatest  tenderness. 

Addison. 

CLASS,  ORDER,  RANK,  DEGREE. 

CLASS,  in  French  classe. , Latin  c/aisiv, 
very  probably  from  the  Greek  tXaerait,  a 
fraction,  division,  or  class. 

ORDER,  in  French  ordre,  Latin  ordo, 
comes  from  the  Greek  opx«C  a row, 
which  is  a species  of  order. 

RAN  K is  in  German  rang,  connected 
with  rote,  &c. 

DEGREE,  in  French  degr(,  comes 
from  the  Latin  grad tw  a step. 


Clast  is  more  general  than  order ; de- 
gree is  more  specific  than  rank. 

Class  and  order  are  said  of  the  body 
who  are  distinguished  ; rank  and  degree 
of  the  distinction  itself:  men  belong  to  a 
certain  class  or  order;  they  hold  a certain 
rank ; they  are  of  a certain  degree : 
among  the  Romans  all  l he  citizens  were 
distinctly  divided  into  classes  according 
to  their  property  ; but  in  the  modern  con- 
stitution of  society,  classes  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  on'  general, 
moral,  or  civil  grounds;  there  are  repu- 
table or  disreputable  classes ; the  la- 
bouring class,  the  class  of  merchants,  me- 
chanics, Jtc. : order  has  a more  particular 
signification ; it  is  founded  upon  some 
positive  civil  privilege  or  distinction ; the 
general  orders  are  divided  into  higher, 
lower,  or  middle,  arising  from  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth  and  power ; 
the  particular  orders  are  those  of  the  no- 
bilitv,  of  the  clergy,  of  freemasonry,  and 
the  like  : rank  distinguishes  one  indivi- 
dual from  another;  it  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plied to  the  nobility  and  the  gentry : 
although,  every  man  in  the  community 
holds  a certain  rank  in  relation  to  those 
who  are  above  or  below  him  : degree  like 
rank  is  applicable  to  the  individual,  but 
only  in  particular  cases ; literary  and 
scientific  degrees  are  conferred  upon  su- 
perior merit  in  different  departments  of 
science;  there  are  likewise  degrees  in 
the  same  rank,  whence  we  speak  of  men 
of  high  and  low  degree.  During  the 
French  revolution  the  most  worthless 
class,  from  all  orders,  obtained  the  supre- 
macy only  to  destroy  all  rank  and  de- 
gree, and  sacrifice  such  as  possessed  any 
wealth,  power,  rank,  or  degree. 

We  ire  by  our  occupation*,  education,  and  habit* 
of  life,  divided  almost  Into  different  species.  Each 
of  these  cUusts  of  the  human  race  bas  desire*,  fears, 
and  conversation,  vexations  and  merriment,  peculiar 
to  itself.  - Jon  MON. 

Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfections  in  ua  not 
as  we  are  men,  hut  as  we  are  reasonable  creatures,  in 
which  order  of  beings  tbe  female  world  b upon  the 
same  level  with  the  male.  Addison, 

Young  women  of  humble  rank,  and  small  preten- 
sion*, should  be  particularly  cautious  how  a vain  am- 
bition of  being  noticed  by  their  superiors  betrays  them 
Into  an  attempt  at  displaying  their  unprotected 
persons  on  a stage.  Ctmui eland. 

Then  learn,  ye  fair ! to  soften  splendor's  ray. 

Endure  the  swain,  the  youth  of  low  degree. 

SlfBKSTONK. 

TO  CLASS)  ARRANGE,  RANGE. 

To  CLASS,  from  the  noun  class,  sig- 
nifies to  put  in  a class. 

ARRANGE  and  RANGE  are  both  de- 
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rived  from  rank  and  row,  signifying  to 
place  in  a certain  order. 

Tbe  general  qualities  and  attributes  of 
things  are  to  be  considered  in  classing; 
their  litness  to  stand  by  each  other  must 
be  considered  in  arranging ; their  capa- 
city for  forming  a line  is  the  only  thing  to 
he  attended  to  in  ranging. 

Classification  serves  the  purposes  of 
science ; arrangement  those  of  decoration 
and  ornament ; ranging  those  of  general 
convenience : men  arc  classed  into  different 
bodies  according  to  some  certain  standard 
of  property,  power,  education,  occupation, 
tec. ; furniture  is  arranged  in  a room,  ac- 
cording as  it  answers'  either  in  colour, 
shade,  convenience  of  situation,  &c. ; 
men  are  ranged  in  order  whenever  they 
make  a procession : classijiratiun  is  con- 
cerned with  mental  objects;  arrangement 
with  either  physical  or  mental  objects; 
ranging  altogether  with  physical  objects: 
knowledge,  experience,  and  judgement,  are 
requisite  in  classing ; taste  and  practice 
are  indispensable  in  arranging ; care 
only  is  wanted  in  ranging.  \\  hen  applied 
In  intellectual  objects,  arrangement  is  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  mind,  requiring 
only  methodical  habits:  classification  is  a 
branch  of  philosophy  which  is  not  attain- 
able by  art  only ; it  requires  a mind  pecu- 
liarly methodical  by  nature,  that  is  capa- 
ble of  distinguishing  things  by  their 
generic  and  specific  differences;  not 
separating  things  that  are  alike ; nor 
blending  things  that  are  different : books 
are  classed  in  a catalogue  according  to 
their  contents ; they  are  arranged  in  a 
shop  according  to  their  size  or  price; 
they  are  ranged  in  a counter  for  conve- 
nience : ideas  are  classed  by  the  logician 
into  simple  and  complex,  abstract  and 
concrete  : they  are  arranged  by  the  poorer 
of  reflection  in  the  mind  of  the  thinker ; 
words  are  classed  by  the  grammarian  iato 
different  parts  of  speech  ; they  are  suit- 
ably arranged  hy  the  writer  in  different 
parts  of  a sentence;  a man  of  business 
arranges  his  affairs  so  as  to  suit  the  time 
and  season  for  every  thing;  a shopkeeper 
arranges  his  goods  so  as  to  have  a place 
for  every  thing,  and  to  know  its  place; 
he  ranges  those  things  before  him,  of 
w hich  he  wishes  to  comninod  a view : 
a general  arranges  his  men  for  the  battle; 
a drill  seijeunt  ranges  his  men  when  he 
makes  them  exercise. 

We  are  all  ranked  and  classed  by  Ida  who  teeth 
Into  even  heart.  Blur. 

In  vain  jou  attempt  to  repnlate  jour  expence,  it 
Into  jour  amavemeolr,  or  jour  toclctj,  disorder  has 


crept.  You  hare  admitted  a principle  of  eourutfoiv 
which  will  defeat  all  jour  plan,  and  perplex  an<T 
entaople  what  jou  sought  to  arrange.  Btaia. 

A noble  writer  ihoold  be  boro  with  thla  faculty 
(a  strong  Hnafinatlou)  so  as  to  he  well  able  to  re- 
reive  llrrlj  ideas  front  outward  object!,  to  retain 
them  lone,  and  to  range  tlrem  together  to  inch 
figures  and  representations  as  are  most  llhelj  to  bit 
tbe  fancj  of  the  reader.  Aooison. 

CLEAN,  CLEANLY,  PURE. 

CLEAN  and  CLEANLY  is  in  Saxon 
cluenc. 

PURE,  in  French  pur,  Latin  purus. 

Clean  expresses  a freedom  from  dirt  or 
soil ; cleanly  the  disposition  or  habit  of 
being  clean. 

A person  who  keeps  himself  clean  is 
cleanly;  a cleanly  servant  takes  care  to 
keep  other  things  clean. 

Clean  is  employed  in  the  proper  sense 
only ; pure  mostly  in  the  moral  sense : 
the  hands  should  be  clean;  the  heart 
should  be  pure  : it  is  the  first  requisite  of 
good  writing  that  it  should  be  clean ; it  is 
of  the  first  importance  for  the  morals  of 
youth  to  be  kept  pure. 

Ace  lt«*lf  in  not  uaamlahle  while  It  It  prmerved 
clean  end  unsullied.  Spectator. 

In  Ihc  cart,  where  the  warmth  of  tbe  clinutte  make* 
rleanllne.it  more  immediately  necessary  than  fn 
colder  count  iir«,  it  it  made  one  part  of  their  religion* 
The  Jewish  law,  and  tbe  .Mahometan,  wlikb  in  some 
things  copies  after  it,  h Ailed  with  bathing,  publica- 
tions, and  otlier  rite*  of  the  like  nature.  Though 
there  is  the  above  named  convenient  reason  to  be  as- 
signed for  these  ceremonies,  the  chief  intention  was  to 
typify  inward  purity  of  lieart,  Spectator. 

cleanly,  v.  Clean. 
clear,  v.  Apparent. 

CLEAR,  LUCID,  BRIGHT,  VIVID. 

CLEAR,  t>.  To  absolve. 

LUCID,  in  Latin  lucidus,  from  luceo 
to  shine,  and  lux  light,  signifies  having 
light. 

BRIGHT,  v.  Brightness. 

VIVID,  Latin  vividns  from  vivo  to  live, 
signifies  being  in  a state  of  life. 

These  epithets  mark  a gradation  in 
their  sense ; the  idea  of  light  is  common 
to  them,  but  clear  expresses  less  than 
lucid,  lucid  than  bright,  and  bright  less 
than  valid:  a mere  freedom  from  stain  or 
dullness  constitutes  the  clearness;  the 
return  of  light,  and  consequent  removal 
of  darkness,  constitutes  lucidity;  bright- 
ness supposes  a certain  strength  of  light; 
vividness  a freshness  combined  with  the 
strength,  and  even  a degree  of  brilliancy : 
a sky  is  clear  that  is  divested  of  clouds; 
the  atmosphere  is  lucid  in  the  day,  hut 
not  in  the  night ; tbe  sun  shines  bright 
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when  it  is  unobstructed  by  any  thing  in 
the  atmosphere;  lightning  sometimes 
presents  a vivid  redness,  and  sometimes  a 
vivid  paleness  : the  light  of  the  stars  may 
be  ckar,  and  sometimes  bright,  but  never 
vivid;  the  light  of  the  sun  is  rather 
bright,  than  clear  or  vivid;  the  light  of 
the  moon  is  either  clear,  bright,  or  vivid. 

These  epithets  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  colour,  as  well  as  to 
light : a dear  colour  is  unmixed  with  any 
other;  a bright  colour  has  something 
striking  and  strong  in  it ; a vivid  colour 
something  lively  and  fresh  in  it. 

Some  r hoove  the  clearest  light, 

A od  boldly  challenge  the  mo*t  piercing  eye. 

Roscommon. 

Nor  In  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air, 

Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  teems. 

Void  of  their  unseen  people.  Thomson. 

This  place,  ilia  brig  Mist  mansion  of  the  sky, 

1*1  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity.  Drydkn. 

From  the  moist  m<  nilow  to  the  wither'd  bill. 

Led  by  the  breesr,  the  vivid  verdure  runs. 

And  swells,  nod  deepens  to  the  cherish'd  eye. 

Thomson. 

In  their  moral  application  they  pre- 
serve a similar  distinction : a conscience 
is  said  to  be  clear  when  it  is  free  from 
every  stain  or  spot;  a deranged  under- 
standing may  have  lucid  intervals  ; a 
bright  intellect  throws  light  on  every  thing 
around  it;  a vivid  imagination  glows 
with  every  image  that  nature  presents. 

I look  upon  a sound  Imagination  as  the  greatest 
blessing  of  life,  next  to  a cleat  judgment,  and  a good 
conscience.  Addison. 

I believe  were  Rousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of  hls 
lucid  intervals,  be  would  be  shocked  at  the  practical 
frenzy  of  bis  scholars.  Bcrke. 

Ilut  ia  a body  which  doth  freely  yield 
HU  parts  to  rnuon’i  rule  obedient. 

There  Alma,  like  a virgin  queen  most  bright, 

Doth  flourish  in  all  beauty  excellent.  Spnksk*. 

There  let  the  classic  page  tby  fancy  lead 
Through  rural  scenes,  such  as  the  Mantuan  swain 
Paints  in  the  matchless  harmony  of  «ong. 

Or  catch  tby  self  cite  landscape,  glided  swift 
Atbwait  I mag  iuation's  virtd  eye.  Thomson. 

clear,  v.  Fair. 

to  clear,  v.  To  absolve. 

CLEARLY,  DISTINCTLY. 

Thai  is  seen  CLEARLY  of  which  one 
bus  a general  view ; that  is  seen  DIS- 
TINCTLY which  is  seen  so  as  to  distin- 
guish the  several  parts. 

\V  e see  the  moon  clearly  whenever  it 


shines ; but  we  cannot  see  the  spots  in 
the  moon  distinctly  without  the  help  of 
glasses. 

What  we  sec  distinctly  must  be  seen 
clearly,  but  a thing  may  be  seen  clearly 
without  being  seen  distinctly. 

A waut  of  light,  or  the  intervention  of 
other  objects,  prevents  us  from  seeing 
clearly ; distance,  or  a defect  in  the  sight, 
prevents  us  from  seeing  distinctly. 

■*  Old  men  often  see  clearly  but  not 
distinctly ; they  perceive  large  or  lumi- 
nous objects  at  a distance,  but  they  can- 
not distinguish  such  small  objects  ns  the 
characters  of  a book  without  the  help  of 
convex  glasses  ; short-sighted  persons,  on 
the  contrary,  see  near  objects  distinctly, 
but  they  have  no  clear  vision  of  distant 
ones,  unless  they  are  viewed  through 
concave  glasses. 

The  cousin  of  .rguiog  on  In,  side,  even  ngniutt 
our  persuasion,  dims  the  understanding,  noil  makes 
It  by  degrees  lose  the  faculty  of  discerning  clearly 
between  troth  end  falsehood.  Locse. 

Whether  we  ore  able  to  comprehend  alt  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  end  the  manners  of  them,  it  matter, 
net  to  inquire  ; bat  thti  is  certntn,  that  we  ran  com- 
prehend no  moro  of  them  than  we  can  distinctly 
conceise.  Locaa. 

CLEARNESS,  PERSPICUITY. 

CLEARNESS,  from  clrar  (v.  Clear, 
lucid),  is  here  used  figuratively,  to  mark 
the  degree  of  light  by  which  one  sees 
things  distinctly. 

PERSPICUITY,  in  French  perspicuity, 
Latin  perspicuitas  from  pertpicuut  and 
perspkw  to  look  through,  signifies  the 
quality  of  being  able  to  be  seen  through. 

These  epithets  denote  qualities  equally 
requisite  to  render  a discourse  intelligible, 
but  each  has  its  peculiar  character, 
f Clearness  respects  our  ideas,  and  springs 
from  tlie  distinction  of  the  things  them- 
selves that  are  discussed  : perspicuity  re- 
spects the  mode  of  expressing  the  idea., 
and  springs  from  the  good  qualities  of 
style.  It  requires  a clear  head  tu  bo  able 
to  sec  a suljcct  in  all  its  bearings  and 
relations ; to  distinguish  all  the  niceties 
and  shades  of  difference  between  things 
that  bear  a strong  resemblance,  and  to 
separate  it  frum  all  irrelevant  objects  that 
intermingle  themselves  with  it.  Hut 
whatever  may  he  our  clearness  of  concep- 
tion, it  is  requisite  if  we  will  communi- 
cate our  conceptions  to  others,  that  wo 
should  observe  a purity  in  our  mode  of 
diction,  that  we  should  be  particular  in 


• Vide  TrukWr : “ Clearly,  dirtineUy." 

+ Vide  Abbd  Girard : “ Cloud,  perspicuity." 
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the  choice  of  our  terms,  careful  in  the 
disposition  of  them,  and  accurate  in  the 
construction  of  our  sentences ; that  is 
perspicuity,  which  as  it  is  the  first,  so, 
according  to  Quintilian,  it  is  the  most 
important  part  of  composition. 

Clearness  of  intellect  is  a natural  gift; 
perspicuity  is  an  acquired  art : although 
intimately  connected  with  each  other,  yet 
it  is  possible  to  have  clearness  without 
perspicuity,  and  perspicuity  without  clear- 
ness. People  of  quick  capacities  will 
have  clear  ideas  on  the  subjects  that  offer 
themselves  to  their  notice,  but  for  want 
of  education  they  may  often  use  improper 
or  ambiguous  phrases ; or  by  errors  of 
construction  render  their  phraseology  the 
reverse  of  perspicuous : on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  in  the  power  of  some  to  express 
themselves  perspicuously  on  subjects  far 
above  their  comprehension,  from  a cer- 
tain facility  which  they  acquire  of  catch- 
ing up  suitable  modes  of  expression. 

The  study  of  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics are  most  fitted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  clearness;  the  study  of  grammar, 
and  the  observance  of  good  models,  will 
serve  most  effectually  for  the  acquirement 
of  perspicuity. 

Winner  men  think  clearly  and  art*  thoroughly 
laterntnl,  they  expresa  I brawl  tm  with  perspicuity 
and  force.  Rohkatsok. 

No  modern  orator  can  darn  to  enter  the  lifts  with 
Dvntoothcnm  and  Tullj.  We  bate  ducouw?.  In- 
deed, that  may  be  admitted  for  their  perrpicuity , 
purity,  and  elegance;  hut  can  produce  none  that 
abound  In  a sublimity  which  whirls  away  the  auditor 
like  a mighty  torrent.  Wilton, 

to  cleave,  v.  To  stick. 

CLEMENCY,  LENITY,  MERCY. 
CLEMENCY  is  in  Latin  dementia, 
signifying  mildness. 

I.ENITY,  iu  Latin  lenitas,  from  le nis 
soft,  or  leevis  smooth,  and  the  Greek  Xcioc 
mild. 

MERCY,  in  Latin  misericordia,  com- 
pounded of  iniseria  and  cordis,  i.  e.  af- 
fliction of  the  heart,  signifying  the  pain 
produced  by  observing  the  pain  of  others. 

Clemency  aud  lenity  are  employed  only 
Inwards  offenders;  mercy  towards  all 
who  are  in  trouble,  whether  from  their 
own  fault,  or  any  other  cause. 

Clemency  lies  in  the  disposition ; lenity 
and  mercy  in  the  act ; the  former  as  re- 
spects superiors  in  general,  the  latter  in 
regard  to  those  wbo  are  invested  with  civil 
power : a monnrch  displays  his  clemency 
by  showing  mercy  ; a master  shows  lenity 


by  not  inflicting  punishment  where  it  is 
deserved. 

Clemency  is  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the 
dispenser,  flowing  from  his  will  independ- 
ent of  the  object  on  whom  it  is  bestowed  ; 
lenity  and  mercy  are  discretionary,  they 
always  have  regard  to  the  object  and  the 
nature  of  the  offence, or  misfortunes;  lenity 
therefore  often  serves  the  purposes  of  dis- 
cipline, and  mercy  those  of  justice  by  for- 
giveness, instead  of  puuishment ; but  cle- 
mency defeats  its  end  by  forbearing  to 
punish  where  it  is  needful. 

A mild  master  who  shows  clemency  to 
a faithless  servant  by  not  bringing  him  to 
justice,  often  throws  a worthless  wretch 
upon  the  public  to  commit  more  atrocious 
depredations.  A well-timed  lenity  some- 
times recalls  an  offender  to  himself,  and 
brings  him  back  to  good  order.  Upon 
this  principle,  the  English  constitution  has 
wisely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch 
the  discretionary  power  of  showing  mercy 
in  all  cases  that  do  not  demand  the  ut- 
most rigour  of  the  law. 

We  wretched  Trnjsn.,  tow'd  00  et’iy  show, 
from  seo  to  *e«,  thy  clemency  Implore; 

Forbid  the  firs,  .or  .hipping  to  deface. 

Receive  th'  unhappy  fugitive*  to  grace.  DnvDKV. 

The  King  (Charier  II.)  will)  lenity  of  which  the 
world  ha,  had  perhaps  no  other  eaatnplr,  declined  (o 
be  (he  fudge  or  avenger  of  bla  own  or  hi.  father*, 
wrong*.  Jons  vos. 

The  god.  (If  god.  lo  foodne-i  are  inclin'd, 

If  acta  of  merry  (ouch  their  heav'nly  mind). 

And  more  than  all  the  govl*,  your  gen'itm*  heart. 
Conscious  of  worth,  requite  its  own  desert.  Dsvokk. 

CLERGYMAN,  PARSON,  PRIEST, 
MINISTER. 

CLERGYMAN,  altered  from  clerk, 
elericus,  signified  any  one  holding  a regu- 
lar office,  and  by  distinction  one  who  held 
the  holy  office. 

PAltSON  is  either  changed  from  per- 
son, that  is,  by  distinction  the  person  who 
spiritually  presides  over  n parish,  nr  con- 
tracted from  parochianus. 

PRIEST,  in  German,  icc.  priester, 
comes  from  the  Greek  rrotafivnpoc,  sig- 
nifying an  cider  who  holds  the  sacerdotal 
office. 

MINISTER,  in  Latin  minister  a ser- 
vant, from  minor  less  or  inferior,  signifies 
literally  one  who  performs  a subordinate 
office,  and  has  been  extended  in  its  mean- 
ing, to  signify  generally  one  who  officiates 
or  performs  an  office. 

The  word  clergyman  applies  to  such  as 
are  regularly  bred  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  national  religion,  and  applies  to 
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none  else.  In  this  sense  ire  speak  of  the 
English,  the  French,  ami  Scotch  clergy 
without  distinction.  A parson  is  a spe- 
cies o(  clergyman,  who  ranks  the  highest 
in  the  three  orders  of  inferior  clergy ; that 
is,  parson,  vicar,  and  curate  ; the  parson, 
being  a technical  term  for  the  recior,  or 
he  who  holds  the  living : in  its  technical 
sense  it  has  now  acquired  a definite  use ; 
but  in  general  conversation  it  is  become 
almost  a nickname.  The  word  clergy- 
man is  always  substituted  for  parson  in 
polite  society.  When  priest  respects  the 
Christian  religion  it  is  a species  of  clergy- 
man, that  is,  one  who  is  ordained  to  olli- 
cinte  at  the  altar  in  distinction  from  the 
deacon,  who  is  only  an  assistant  to  the 
priest.  But  the  term  priest  has  likewise 
an  extended  meaning  in  reference  to  such 
as  hold  the  sacerdotal  character  in  any 
form  of  religion,  as  the  priests  of  the 
Jews,  or  those  of  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
Indians,  and  the  like.  A minister  is  one 
who  actually  or  habitually  officiates. 
Clergymen  are  therefore  not  always 
strictly  ministers;  nor  are  all  ministers 
clergymen.  If  a clergyman  delegates  his 
functions  altogether  he  is  not  a minister  ; 
nor  is  he  who  presides  over  a dissenting 
congregation  a clergyman.  In  the  former 
case,  however,  it  would  be  invidious  to 
deprive  the  clergyman  of  the  name  of  mi- 
nister of  the  gospel,  but  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  a misuse  of  the  term  eiesgyman  to 
apply  it  to  any  minister  who  does  not  offi- 
ciate according  to  the  form  of  an  esta- 
blished religion. 

Bj  a clergyman  I mean  one  la  tioljr  orders. 

Steele. 

To  the  time  of  Kdiranl  III.  It  Is  probable  that  the 
French  and  Kti,li.h  language*  tubtbted  together 
throughout  the  kingdom;  the  hi;ber  order.,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  speaking  almost  universally 
French  ; the  lower  retaining  the  uve  of  their  native 
tongue.  T vrwmitt. 

Call  k man  a priest , or  parson,  and  you  set  him 
In  tome  men's  esteem  ten  degree*  below  bis  oven  set. 
vant.  hoe  to. 

With  lease  and  honor  enter  our  abode*. 

Ye  tarred  ministers  of  men  and  godr.  Pore. 

CLEVER,  SKILFUL,  EXPERT,  DEX- 
TEROUS, ADROIT. 

CLEVER,  in  French  legeic,  Latin  levis 
light. 

SKILFUL  signifies  full  of  skill ; and 
skill  probably  comes  from  the  Latin  scio 
to  know. 

EXPERT,  in  French  experte,  Latin  ex- 
pertus,  participle  of  experwr  to  search  or 
try,  signifies  searched  and  tried. 


DEXTEROUS,  in  Latin  dexter,  in 
Greek  hit rtpog,  comparative  of  h(tof, 
clever,  and  h(ta  the  right  hand,  because 
that  is  the  most  fitted  for  action,  signifies 
the  quality  of  doing  rightly,  as  with  the 
right  hand. 

ADROIT,  in  French  adroit,  Latin 
adrectus  or  rectus  right  or  straight. 

Clever  and  skilful  are  qualities  of  the 
mind  ; expert,  dexterous,  and  adroit,  refer 
to  modes  of  physical  action.  Cleverness 
regards  in  general  the  readiness  to  com- 
prehend ; skill  the  maturity  of  the  judge- 
ment ; expertness  a facility  in  the  use  of 
things  ; dexterity  a mechanical  facility  in 
the  performance  of  any  work  ; adroitness 
the  suitable  movements  of  the  body,  A 
person  is  clever  at  drawing  who  shows  a 
taste  for  it,  and  executes  it  well  without 
much  instruction : he  is  skilful  in  draw- 
ing if  he  understands  it  both  in  theory 
and  practice  ; he  is  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  bow  if  he  can  use  it  with  expedition 
and  effect ; he  is  dexterous  at  nny  game 
when  he  goes  through  the  roan  oeuvres  with 
celerity  and  an  unerring  hand ; he  is  adroit 
ifbyn  quick,  sudden,  and  well-directed 
movement  of  his  body,  he  effects  the  ob- 
ject he  has  in  view. 

Cleverness  is  mental  power  employed 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life : a person 
is  clever  in  business.  Skill  is  both  a 
mental  and  corporenl  power,  exerted  iit 
mechanical  operations  and  practical  sci- 
ences : a physician,  a lawyer,  and  an 
artist,  is  skilful : one  may  have  a skill  in 
divination,  or  a skill  in  painting.  Ex- 
jxrtncss  and  dexterity  require  more  cor- 
poreal than  mental  power  exerted  in  minor 
arts  and  amusements : one  is  expert  at 
throwing  the  qnoit;  dexterous  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  horses.  Adroitness  is  alto- 
gether a corporeal  talent,  employed  ouly 
as  occasion  may  require : one  is  adroit  at 
eluding  the  blows  aimed  by  an  adversary. 

Cleverness  is  rntber  a natural  gift ; 
skill  is  cleverness  improved  by  practice 
and  extended  knowledge ; expertness  is  the 
effect  of  long  practice;  dexterity  arises 
from  habit  combined  with  agility ; adroit- 
ness is  a species  of  dexterity  arising  from 
a natural  agility. 

Ms  frieml  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite 
dumb, 

With  tidlnjr*  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not 
come; 

**  And  1 knew  It,”  he  cried ; u both  eternally  fall. 

The  one  at  the  Hou«c  and  the  other  with  TbrUe. 

But  no  matter;  I’ll  warrant  we'll  makeup  the  party. 
With  two  full  as  clecer  and  ten  time*  as  hearty.** 

Goldsmith. 
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Thtrt  is  nothing  morn  graceful  than  to  see  the 
pis;  stand  still  fur  a Tew  moments,  and  the  audience 
k<*pt  in  an  agreeable  suspense,  daring  the  sllmce  of  a 
•kVjul  actor.  Aooison. 

O'er  bar  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound. 

With  Hex?  rout  arm,  sagacious  of  the  ground; 

Fear  less  they  combat  every  hostile  wind. 

Wheeling  in  many  tracks  with  course  inclin'd* 

Exprrt  to  moor,  where  terrors  line  the  road. 

Falcon  a a. 

He  applied  himself  next  to  the  coquette's  heart, 
whkh  be  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexterity, 

Addison. 

to  climb,  v.  To  arise. 

TO  CLING,  V.  To  Stick. 

CLOAK,  MASK,  BLIND,  VEIL, 

These  ere  figurative  terms,  expressive 
of  different  modes  of  intentionally  keep- 
ing something  from  the  view  of  others. 
They  are  borrowed  from  those  familiar 
objects  which  serve  similar  purposes  in 
common  life.  CLOAK  aud  MASK  ex- 
press figuratively  and  properly  more  than 
BLIND  or  VEIL.  The  two  former  keep 
the  whole  object  out  of  sight ; the  two 
latter  only  partially  intercept  the  view. 
In  this  figurative  sense  they  are  all  em- 
ployed for  a had  purpose. 

The  cloak,  the  mask,  nnd  the  blind, 
serve  to  deceive  others ; the  veil  serves  to 
deceive  one’s  self. 

The  whole  or  any  part  of  a character 
may  be  concealed  by  a blind;  a part, 
though  not  the  whole,  may  be  concealed 
by  a mask.  A blind  is  not  only  employed 
to  conceal  the  character  but  the  conduct 
or  proceedings.  We  carry  a cloak  and  a 
musk  about  with  us ; but  a blind  is  some- 
thing external. 

The  cloak,  as  the  external  garment,  is 
the  most  convenient  of  all  coverings  for 
entirely  keeping  concealed  what  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  seen  ; a good  outward  de- 
partment serves  as  a cloak  to  conceal  a 
bad  character.  A mask  only  hides  the 
face  ; a mask  therefore  serves  to  conceal 
only  as  much  ns  words,  and  looks  can 
effect.  A blind  is  intended  to  shut  out 
the  light  and  prevent  observation;  what- 
ever, therefore,  conceals  the  real  truth, 
and  prevents  suspicion  by  a falso  exterior, 
is  a blind.  A veil  prevents  a person  from 
seeing  as  well  ns  being  seen ; whatever, 
therefore,  obscures  the  mental  sight  acts 
as  a veil  to  the  mind's  eye. 

Religion  is  unfortunately  the  object 
which  may  serve  to  flouk  the  worst  of 
purposes  and  the  worst  of  characters  : its 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  nil  men,  makes 
it  the  most  effectual  passport  to  their 
countenance  nnd  sanction ; nnd  its  ex- 


ternal observances  render  it  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  presenting  a false 
profession  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  : those, 
therefore,  who  set  an  undue  value  on  the 
ceremonial  part  of  religion,  do  but  en- 
courage this  most  heinous  of  all  sins,  by 
suffering  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  a cloak  of  religious  hypocrisy.  False 
friends  always  wear  a mask;  they  cover  a 
malignant  heart  under  the  smiles  and  en- 
dearments of  friendship.  Illicit  traders 
mostly  make  use  of  some  blind  to  facili* 
tute  the  carrying  on  their  nefarious  prac- 
tices. Among  the  various  arts  resorted 
to  in  the  metropolis  by  the  needy  and 
profligate,  none  is  so  bad  as  that  which 
is  made  to  be  a blind  for  the  practice  of 
debauchery.  Prejudice  and  passion  are 
the  ordinary  veils  which  obscure  the 
judgement,  and  preveut  it  from  distin- 
guishing the  truth. 

Whon  this  severity  of  nllHn  it  hypocritical,  anil 
aatumed  as  a cloak  to  scvrvt  indulgence,  it  is  one  of 
the  word  prowltutioas  of  retlglon.  Blair 

Thou  art  no  ruffian,  who  beoenth  the  mask 
Of  tocinl  commerce,  corn'd  to  rob  their  wealth. 

Taowiof. 

Those  who  are  bountiful  to  Crimea  will  he  rigid 
in  merit,  and  penurious  to  terrier.  Tbrlr  penury 
It  even  held  out  at  a blind  and  coter  to  their  prodi- 
gality. Dcur. 

At  toon  as  that  mysteriona  veil  which  covert  futa- 
rlty  was  lifted  up,  all  the  gaiety  of  life  would  disap- 
pear; i:»  II  uterine  hopes,  its  pleasing  illuatuns  would 
Taui.h,  aud  nothing  but  vanity  and  tntlncsa  remain. 

Blair. 

TO  CLOG,  LOAD,  ENCUMBER. 

CLOG  is  probably  changed  from  clot 
or  clod,  signifying  to  put  a heavy  lump  in 
the  way. 

LOAD,  from  to  load,  in  Saxon  laden, 
Dutch,  &.c.  laden,  signifies  to  burden  with 
a load. 

ENCUMBER,  compounded  of  en  or 
in  and  cumber,  in  German  hummer  sor- 
row, signifies  lo  burden  with  trouble. 

Clog  is  figuratively  employed  for  what- 
ever impedes  the  miititm  nr  action  of  a 
tiling,  drawn  from  the  familiar  object 
which  is  u-ed  to  impede  tho  motion  of 
animals : load  is  used  for  whatever  occa- 
sions an  execs,  of  weight,  or  materials. 
A wheel  is  clogged,  or  a machine  is  clog- 
ged : a fire  may  lie  loaded  with  cuuls,  or 
a picture  with  colouring.  The  stomach 
and  memory  may  be  either  clogged  or 
loadrd  : in  the  former  case  l>y  the  intro 
duction  of  improper  food  ; nnd  in  the  se- 
cond case  by  the  introduction  of  an  impro- 
per quantity.  A memory  tliut  is  clogged 
becomes  confused,  and  confounds  one 
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CLOISTER. 


CLOSE. 


thing  with  another;  that  which  is  loaded 
loses  the  impression  < f one  object  by  the 
introduction  of  another. 

Clog  and  encumber  have  the  common  sig- 
nification  of  interrupting  or  troubling  by 
means  of  something  irrelevant.  What- 
ever is  r logged  has  scarcely  the  liberty  of 
moving  at  all ; whatever  is  encumbered 
moves  and  acts,  but  with  difficulty.  When 
the  roots  of  plants  are  clogged  with  mould, 
or  any  improper  substance,  their  growth 
is  almost  vstopped : weeds  and  noxious 
plants  are  encumbrances  in  the  ground 
where  flowers  should  grow:  the  com- 
mands or  prohibitions  of  parents  some- 
times very  fortunately  clog  those  whose 
sanguine  tempers  would  lead  them  into 
imprudence : no  one  can  expect  to  pro- 
ceed with  ease  to  himself  in  any  trans- 
action, who  is  encumbered  with  a variety 
of  concents  at  the  same  time. 

VYliatioever  wa*  observed  by  the  ancient  phi’.oeo- 
pbeta,  either  irregular  or  defective  in  the  working*  of 
the  mind,  wu  nil  charged  upon  the  body  a*  it*  great 
c log.  Solti). 

Butler  given  Hudibra*  that  pedantic  ostentation  of 
knowledge,  which  ha*  no  relation  to  chirairy,  and 
lands  him  with  martial  encumbrance*  that  can  add 
nothing  to  hi*  civil  dignity.  Jonnaon. 

Th!«  minority  i*  great  turd  formidable.  I do  not 
know  whether,  if  I aimed  at  the  total  overthrow  of  n 
kingdom,  I should  wish  to  be  encumbered  with  n 
large  body  of  partlzzna.  Bt  iKK. 

CLOISTER,  CONVENT,  MONASTERY. 

CLOISTER,  iu  French  * cliitre,  from 
the  word  clot  close,  signifies  a certain 
close  place  in  a convent,  or  an  enclosure 
of  houses  for  canons,  or  in  general  a reli- 
gious house. 

CONVENT,  from  the  Latia  convenlus 
a meeting,  and  convenio  to  come  together, 
signifies  a religious  assembly. 

MONASTERY,  iu  French  monattire, 
signifies  an  habitation  for  monks,  from  the 
Greek  povot  alone. 

The  proper  idea  of  cloister  is  that  of 
seclusion  ; the  proper  idea  of  convent  is 
that  of  community  ; the  proper  idea  of  a 
monastery  is  that  of  solitude.  One  is 
shut  up  in  a cloister,  put  into  a convent, 
and  retires  to  u monastery. 

Whoever  wishes  to  take  an  absolute 
leave  of  the  world,  shuts  himself  tip  in  a 
cloister;  whoever  wishes  to  attach  him- 
self to  a community  that  has  renounced 
all  commerce  with  the  world,  goes  into  a 
convent ; whoever  wishes  to  shun  all  hu- 
man intercourse  retires  to  u monastery. 

In  the  cloister  our  liberty  is  sacrificed  : 


in  the  convent  our  worldly  habits  are  re- 
nounced, and  those  of  a regular  religious 
community  being  adopted,  we  submit  to 
the  yoke  of  established  orders : in  a mo- 
nastery we  impose  a sort  of  voluntary  exile 
upon  ourselves ; we  live  with  the  view  of 
living  only  to  God. 

In  the  ancient  and  true  monasteries,  the 
members  divided  their  time  between  con- 
templation and  labour;  but  as  population 
increased,  and  towns  multiplied,  monas- 
teries were,  properly  speaking,  succeeded 
by  convents. 

In  ordinary  discourse,  cloister  is  em- 
ployed in  an  absolute  and  indefinite  man- 
ner : we  speak  of  the  cloister  to  designate 
a monastic  slate  ; as  entering  a Chester  ; 
burying  one’s  self  in  n cloister ; penances 
and  mortifications  are  practised  in  a clois- 
ter. 

It  is  not  the  same  thing  when  we  speak 
of  the  cloister  of  the  Benedictines  and  of 
their  monastery ; or  the  chislcr  of  the 
Capuchins  and  their  convent. 

Some  solitary  clotsler  will  I choore. 

And  there  with  holy  virgia*  lire  ImtouiM.  Oavnr*. 

Nor  were  the  new  abbot*  lea*  Indartti'J*  to  atock 
their  convents  with  foreigner*,  TvawmTT. 

Besides  independent  foundation!,  which  were 
opened  for  the  reception  of  foreign  monk,  in  prefer* 
ence  to  the  native*,  a eonaiderable  numhev  of  feii- 
gioua  house*  weve  hnlit  and  endowed  a*  cell*  to  dif- 
ferent monasteries  abroad. 

List  of  Eaouan  Mostarvattv. 

CLOSE,  COMPACT. 

CLOSE,  is  from  the  French  clos,  and 
Latin  clausus,  the  participle  of  claudo  to 
shut. 

COMPACT,  iu  Latin  comjtactus,  parti- 
ciple of  compingo  to  fix  or  join  in,  signi- 
fies jointed  close  together. 

Proximity  is  expressed  by  both  these 
terms;  the  former  in  a general  and  the 
latter  in  a restricted  sense.  Two  bodies 
may  be  close  to  each  other,  but  a body  is 
compact  with  regard  to  itself. 

Contact  is  not  essential  to  constitute 
closeness ; but  a perfect  adhesion  of  all 
the  parts  of  a body  is  essential  to  pro- 
duce compactness.  Lines  are  close  to  each 
other  that  are  separated  but  by  a small 
space ; things  are  rolled  together  in  a 
compact  form  that  are  brought  within  the 
smallest  possible  space. 

To  right  ami  left  tiie  martial  wlnga  dltplay 
Their  >hii»»np  arms,  autl  stand  in  clou  array  ; 

Though  weak  iLeir  »pear»,  (bough  dwarfish  lx  Ibcir 
height. 

Compact  thej  move,  the  bulwark  of  the  fixht. 

Sib  Wm.  Jonfi. 


• Vide  Abb6  Uoubaud:  M Cloitrc,  convent,  mo«u«tere.N 
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CLOSE,  NEAR,  NIGH. 

CLOSE,  ».  Close,  compact. 

NEAR,  and  NIGH,  is  in  Saxon  near, 
neah,  German,  &c.  nuh. 

Close  is  more  definite  than  near : 
bouses  stand  close  to  each  other  which  are 
almost  joined ; men  stand  close  when 
they  touch  each  other : objects  are  near 
which  are  within  sight ; persons  are  near 
each  other  when  they  can  converse  toge- 
ther, Near  and  nigh,  w hich  are  but  va- 
riations of  each  other,  in  etymology,  ad- 
mit of  little  or  no  difference  in  their  use; 
the  former  however  is  the  most  general. 
People  live  near  each  other  who  are  in 
the  same  street;  they  live  close  to  each 
other  when  their  houses  are  adjoining. 

Close  is  annexed  as  an  adjective  ; near 
is  employed  only  as  an  adverb  or  preposi- 
tion. We  speak  of  close  ranks  or  close 
lines ; but  not  near  ranks  or  near  lines. 

Th*  unwearied  watch  their  ItatminR  leaders  keep, 

A ad  couching  ctofe,  ft? pel  landing  sleep.  Pope. 
O friend ! Uiyiae*'  shouts  invade  my  nr  ; 

Distress'd  he  seems,  nod  do  assistance  near.  Pope. 
Prom  the  red  field  their  scatter'd  bodies  hear, 

And  nigh  the  fleet  a funeral  structure  rear.  Pope. 

TO  Cf-OSE,  SHUT. 

CLOS  E,  v.  Close,  compact. 

SHUT,  is  in  Saxon  scuitan,  Dutch 
schnttcn,  Hebrew  Salem. 

Closing  is  to  shutting,  frequently  as 
tiie  meaus  to  the  end. 

To  close  signifies  simply  to  put  toge- 
ther ; to  shut  signifies  to  put  tngetlier  so 
close  that  no  opening  is  left.  The  eyes 
are  shut  by  closing  the  eye-lids ; the 
mouth  is  shut  by  closing  the  lips.  The 
idea  of  bringing  near  or  joining  is  promi- 
nent in  the  signification  of  close ; that  of 
fastening  or  preventing  admittance  in  the 
word  shut.  By  tho  figure  of  metonymy, 
close  may  be  often  substituted  for  shut ; 
as  we  may  speak  of  closing  the  eyes  or 
the  mouth ; closing  a hook  or  a door  in 
the  sense  of  shutting  : but  they  are,  not- 
withstanding, very  distinct. 

Many  things  are  closed  which  are  not 
to  be  shut,  and  are  shut  which  cannot  be 
closed.  Nothing  can  be  closed  but  what 
consists  of  more  than  one  part ; nothing 
can  be  shut  but  what  has  or  is  supposed 
to  have  a cavity.  A wound  is  closed,  but 
cannot  be  shut ; a window  or  a box  is 
shut,  but  uot  closed. 

When  both  are  applied  to  hollow  bo- 
dies, close  implies  a stopping  up  of  the 
w hole,  shut  nn  occasional  stoppage  at  the 
entrance.  W hat  is  closed  remains  closed  ; 
what  is  shut  may  be  opened.  A hole  in 


a road,  or  a passage  through  any  place,  is 
closed ; a gate,  a window,  or  a door,  is 
shut. 

Soon  •hall  the  dJre  Seraglio**  horrid  gale* 

CUme  liku  the  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  thee. 

Journo*. 

Behold,  fond  man ! 

Sen  here  thy  pictur'd  life : pan  tome  fpw  year* 

Thy  flowering  ipring,  thy  ■nnia>?r'»  ardent  vtrrugtli, 
Thy  sober  autumn  fading  Into  age, 

And  pale  concluding  winter  cornea  at  hut, 

A ad  thuti  the  scene.  Thomson. 

TO  CLOSE,  FINISH,  CONCLUDE. 

CLOSE,  v.  To  closer  shut. 

FINISH,  in  French  finir,  Latin Jinio, 
comes  from  finis  an  end. 

CONCLUDE,  in  Latin  conclndo,  is 
compounded  of  con  and  cludo  or  claudo 
to  shut,  signifying  to  shut  up  or  together. 

To  close  is  to  bring  to  an  end  : to  finish 
is  to  make  an  end : we  close  a thing  by 
ceasing  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do 
with  it;  vie  finish  it  by  really  having  no 
more  to  do  to  it.  We  close  an  accountwith 
a person  with  whom  we  mean  to  haVe  no 
farther  transactions ; we  finish  the  busi- 
ness which  we  have  begun. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  close 
without  finishing,  but  we  cannot  finish 
without  rioting.  The  want  of  time  will 
compel  a person  to  close  his  letter  before 
he  bus  finished  saying  all  he  wishes.  It 
is  a laudable  desire  in  every  one  to  wish 
to  close  his  career  in  life  honourably,  and 
to  finish  whatever  he  undertakes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  himself  and  others. 

To  conclude  is  n species  of  finishing, 
that  is  to  say,  finishing  in  a certain  man- 
ner; we  always  finish  when  we  conclude , 
but  we  do  not  always  conclude  when  we 
finish.  A history  is  closed  at  a certain 
reign  ; it  is  finished  when  brought  to  the 
period  proposed  ; it  is  concluded  with  a 
recapitulation  of  the  leading  events. 

Close  and  finish  are  employed  gene 
rally,  and  in  the  ordinary  transactions  ot 
life ; the  former  in  speaking  of  times,  sea- 
sons, periods,  Jtc.  the  latter  with  regard 
to  occupations  and  pursuits  ; conclusion 
is  used  particularly  on  moral  and  intel- 
lectual operations.  A reign,  an  enter- 
tainment, an  age,  a year,  may  have  its 
close;  a drawing,  an  exercise,  a piece  of 
work,  may  be  finished;  a discourse,  a 
story,  an  affair,  a negotiation,  may  be 
concluded.  The  close  of  Alfred's  reign 
was  more  peaceful  than  the  commence- 
ment : those  who  are  careful  as  to  what 
they  begin  will  be  careful  to  finish  what 
they  have  begun : some  preachers  seldom 
awaken  attention  in  their  hearers  until 
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they  come  to  the  conclusion  of  their  dis- 
course. 

Detraction  harp*  on  every  word  we  *pe*k. 

On  every  thought,  till  the  concluding  tfroke 
Determines  all,  and  clotc*  our  deign.  Addison. 

The  great  work  of  which  Justinian  hat  tbr  credit, 
although  It  comprehend*  the  whole  system  of  juris- 
prudence, v/at  finished  we  are  told  In  three  year*. 

Hia  Wm.  Jones. 

to  close,  v.  To  end. 
clown,  v.  Countryman. 
to  clqy,  v.  To  satisfy. 
clumsy,  t>.  Awkward. 

COADJUTOR,  ASSISTANT. 

COADJUTOR,  compounded  of  tn  or 
con  and  udjutor  a helper,  signifies  a fellow 
labourer. 

ASSISTANT  signifies  properly  one 
that  assists  or  takes  a part. 

A coudjiitor  is  more  noble  than  an  as- 
sistant : the  latter  is  mostly  in  a subordi- 
nate station,  but  the  former  is  an  equal ; 
the  latter  performs  meuial  ofiiccs  in  the 
minor  concerns  of  life,  and  a subordinate 
part  at  all  times  ; the  former  labours  con- 
joiutly  in  some  concern  of  common  in- 
terest and  great  importance.  An  assist- 
ant is  engaged  for  a compensation;  a 
coadjutor  is  a voluntary  fellow-labourer. 
In  every  public  concent  where  the  pur- 
poses of  charity  or  religion  are  to  be  pro- 
moted, coadjutors  often  effect  more  than 
the  original  promoters : in  the  medical 
and  scholastic  professions  assistants  are 
indispensable  to  relieve  the  pressure  of 
business.  Coadjutors  ought  to  be  zealous 
and  unanimous ; assistants  ought  to  he 
assiduous  and  faithful. 

Advices  from  Vienna  import  that  the  Archhl«hop 
of  feiitxburg  i*  dead,  who  it  succeeded  fey  C ount 
Hirraclj,  formerly  Bishop  of  Vienna,  and  for  these 
three  last  years  coadjutor  to  (be  saul  Archbishop. 

Sickle. 

A*  for  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  ray  assistants 
and  grand  juries,  1 have  made  choice  of  you  on  my 
right  hand,  because  I know  you  to  be  very  jealous  of 
your  honour ; and  yon  on  my  left,  because  I know  you 
are  eery  much  concerned  fur  tho  reputation  of  others, 

A doi  son. 

to  coalesce,  t\  To  add.  , 

COARSE,  ROUGH,  RUDE. 

COARSE,  probably  from  the  Gothic 
kassrids  heavy,  answering  to  our  word 
gross,  and  the  Latin  gravis. 

HOUGH,  in  Saxon  hruh,  German, 

ruuh,  roh,  &C- 

RUDE,  in  Latin  rttdis,  changed  from 
raudis,  comes  from  pnritof,  a twig,  signi- 
fying unpeeled. 


These  epithets  are  equally  applied  to 
what  is  not  polished  by  art.  In  the  pro- 
per sense  coarse  refers  to  the  composition 
and  materials  of  bodies,  as  coarse  bread, 
course  meat,  coarse  cloth ; rough  respects 
the  surface  of  bodies,  as  rough  wood  and 
rough  skin;  rude  respects  the  make  or 
fashion  of  things,  as  u rude  bark,  a rude 
utensil. 

Coarse  is  opposed  to  fine,  rough  to 
smooth,  rude  to  polished. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  are 
distinguished  in  a similar  manner  : coarse 
language  is  nsed  by  persons  of  naturally 
coarse  feeling ; rough  language  by  those 
whose  tempers  are  either  naturally  or  oc- 
casionally rough  ; rude  language  by  those 
who  are  ignurant  of  any  better. 

Tli.  linmes  and  dellra.y  of  perception  nltkli  tbe 
man  of  taste  acquire*,  may  be  more  liable  to  irritx- 
Cion  than  the  coarser  feelings  of  minds  lets  culti- 
vated. Craig. 

This  it  seme  fellow, 

Who,  hating  been  prais'd  for  blontness,  doth  affect 
A saucy  roughness.  ^ Sbak»miark. 

Is  it  in  destroying  and  palling  down  that  skill  Is 
displayed  ? the  shallowest  understanding,  tbe  rudest 
hand,  it  more  Ilian  equal  to  that  task.  Burak. 

coarse,  v.  Gross. 

TO  COAX,  WHEEDLE,  CAJOLE, 
FAWN. 

COAX  probably  comes  from  coke  a 
simpleton,  signifying  to  treat  as  a simple- 
ton. 

WHEEDLE  is  a frequentative  of 
vehett,  signifying  to  come  round  a person 
with  smooth  art. 

CAJOLE  is  in  French  cajoler. 

To  l'AWN,  from  the  noun  Jason,  sig- 
nifies to  act  or  move  like  tsjawn. 

The  idea  of  usinf  mean  arts  to  turn 
people  to  one's  selfish  purposes  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms : coast  lias  some- 
thing childish  in  it;  wheedle  and  cajole 
that  which  is  knavish ; fawn  that  which 
is  servile. 

The  act  of  coaxing  consists  of  urgent 
entreaty  and  whining  supplication ; the  act 
of  wheedling  consists  of  smooth  and  win- 
ning entreaty  ; cajoling  consists  mostly  of 
trickery  and  stratagem,  disguised  under 
a soft  address  and  insinuating  manners  ; 
the  m t of  fawning  consists  of  supplicant 
grimace  ond  antics,  such  as  characterise 
the  little  animal  from  which  it  derives  its 
name : children  coax  their  parents  in 
order  to  obtain  their  wishes  ; tbe  greedy 
and  covetous  wheedle  those  of  an  easy 
temper  ; knaves  cajole  the  simple  and  un- 
suspecting; parasites  J'uwn  upon  those 
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who  have  the  power  to  contribute  to  their 
gratifications : coating  is  mostly  resorted 
to  by  inferiors  towards  those  on  whom 
they  are  dependant ; wheedling  and  ca- 
joling arc  low  practices  confined  to  the 
baser  sort  of  men  with  each  other;  fawn- 
ing, though  not  less  mean  and  disgraceful 
than  the  above-mentioned  vices,  is  com- 
monly practised  only  in  the  higher  waits, 
where  men  of  base  character,  though  not 
mean  education,  come  in  connexion  with 
the  great. 

Tbe  nurw  bad  ebsnjred  hvr  note,  atie  wav  mizzlia- 
and  maxing* the  child;  “ that's  a good  dwr,”  says 
the.  L’Kstranoe. 

Regutus  p»ve  hi*  son  his  freedom  In  order  to  en- 
title  him  to  the  estate  left  him  by  hla  mother,  and 
when  he  got  into  potsetelon  of  it  endeavoured  (as  the 
character  of  the  roan  made  It  generally  believed)  to 
i chef  die  him  out  of  It  by  the  most  Indvceot  complai- 
sance. M flu o tii’s  Lbtteas  or  Pliny. 

I mutt  grant  it  a just  judgment  upon  poets,  that 
they  whose  chief  pretence  is  wit,  should  be  treated  as 
they  thffBadm  treat  fools,  that  1»,  be  cajoled  with 
praises.  Port. 

Unhappy  he 

Who  scornful  of  tins  flatterer*#  jhw nlng  art. 

Dreads  eren  to  poor  his  gratitude  of  heart. 

Armstrong. 

TO  COERCE,  RESTRAIN. 

COERCE,  in  Latin  coerceo,  that  is  con 
aud  arceo,  signifies  to  drive  into  confor- 
mity. 

RESTRAIN  is  a variation  of  restrict 
(t>.  To  bind). 

Coercion  is  a species  of  restraint : 
we  always  restrain  or  intend  to  restrain 
when  we  coerce;  but  we  do  not  always 
coerce  when  we  restrain  : coercion  always 
comprehends  the  idea  of  force,  restrain 
that  of  simply  keeping  under  or  back  : 
coercion  is  always  an  external  applica- 
tion ; restraint  either  external  or  inter- 
nal : a person  is  coerced  by  others  only  ; 
he  may  be  restrained  by  himself  as  well 
as  others. 

Coercion  acts  by  a direct  application, 
it  opposes  force  to  resistance ; restraint 
acts  indirectly  to  the  prevention  of  an 
act : the  law  restrains  all  men  in  their 
actions  more  or  less  ; it  coerces  those  who 
attempt  to  violate  it ; the  unruly  will  is 
coerced;  the  improper  will  is  restrained : 
coercion  is  exercised : restraint  is  im- 
posed : punishment,  threats,  or  any  ac- 
tual exercise  of  authority,  coerces  ; fear, 
shame,  or  a remonstrance  from  others,  re- 
strains : the  innovators  of  the  present  nge 
are  for  having  all  coercion  laid  aside  m 
the  management  of  children,  in  lieu  of 
which  a system  of  reasoning  is  to  be 
adopted : could  they  persuade  the  world 


to  adopt  their  fanciful  scheme,  we  may 
next  expect  to  hear  that  all  restraint  ou 
the  inclinations  ought  to  be  laid  aside  as 
an  infringement  of  personal  liberty. 

Wit  bast  coercive  power  .11  government  U but 
tootlilen  and  precarious,  anil  doca  not  a.  much  com- 
mand aa  hex  obedience.  South. 

The  enmity  of  some  men  again*!  goodoos*  fa  so 
violent  and  implacable,  that  no  innoccncy.  an  eacel- 
leuce  of  Koodua.*,  bow  gruat  soever,  can  restrain 
their  malice.  TiuumoK. 

COEVAL,  COTEMPORAHV. 

COEVAL,  from  the  Latin  ovum  an  age, 
signifies  of  the  same  age. 

COTEMPORARY,  from  tempos,  sig- 
nifies of  the  same  time. 

An  age  is  a specifically  long  space  of 
time;  a time  is  indefinite ; hence  the  ap- 
plication of  the  terms  to  things  in  the 
first  case  and  to  persons  in  the  second : 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the  confu- 
sion of  languages  were  coeval  with  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel ; Addison  / 
was  cotemporary  with  Swift  and  Pope. 

The  passion  of  fear  seems  corral  wllb  our  nature. 

Cumberland. 

If  the  elder  Orpheus  vt as  (be  disciple  of  Lions,  he 
must  have  been  of  too  early  au  age  to  bare  been 
Ct /temporary  with  Hercules;  for  O/pbeus  is  placed 
eleven  ages  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  Ci  mrerlakd. 

COGENT,  FORCIBLE,  STRONG. 

COGENT,  from  the  Latin  cogo  to 
compel ; and  FORCIBLE,  from  the  verb 
to  force,  have  equally  the  sense  of  acting 
by  force. 

STRONG  is  here  figuratively  employed 
for  that  species  of  strength  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  miud. 

Cogency  applies  to  reasons  individually 
considered  : force  and  strength  to  modes 
of  reasoning  or  expression  : cogent  reasons 
impel  to  decisive  conduct ; strong  convic- 
tion is  produced  by  forcible  reasoning 
conveyed  in  strong  language : changes  of 
any  kind  are  so  seldom  attended  with  be- 
nefit to  society,  that  a legislator  will  be 
cautious  not  to  adopt  them  without  the 
most  cogent  reasons;  the  important 
truths  of  Christianity  cannot  be  pre- 
sented from  the  pulpit  too  forcibly  to  the 
minds  of  men. 

Accuracy  and  strength  are  seldom  as- 
sociated in  the  same  mind ; those  who 
accustom  themselves  to  strong  language 
arc  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  assertions. 

Upon  men  intent  only  upon  truth,  the  art  of  an 
orator  has  little  power;  a credible* testimony,  or  a 
cogent  argument,  will  overcome  ail  the  art  of  modu- 
lation ami  all  the  violence  of  contortion.  Johnson, 
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The  ingenious  author  just  mentioned,  law  red  me 
that  the  Turkish  satires  of  llohi  Bfcg-dadi  were  very 
forcible,  Sia  W*.  Jones. 

Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis.  There  I*,  as  Drj- 
dn  expresses  It,  perhaps  u too  much  horse- pi ay 
in  his  raillerj  ;w  but  if  his  jests  arc  coarse  his  argu- 
ments are  strong . Johnson. 

TO  COINCIDE,  CONCUR. 

COINCIDE,  v.  To  agree,  coincide. 

CONCUR,  v.  To  agree,  coincide. 

'lliese  words  are  here  considered  only 
in  their  application  to  things : in  which 
case  coincide  implies  simply  meeting  at  a 
point ; concur  running  towards  a point ; 
the  former  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
design,  the  latter  that  of  chance:  two 
sides  of  different  triangles  coincide  when 
they  are  applied  to  each  other  so  as  to  fall 
on  the  same  points ; two  powers  concur 
when  they  both  act  so  as  to  produce  the 
snme  result. 

A coincidence  of  circumstances  is  some- 
times so  striking  aud  singular  that  it  can 
hardly  be  attributed  to  pure  accident  ; a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  which 
seemed  all  to  be  formed  to  combine,  is 
sometimes  notwithstanding  purely  casual. 

A coincidence  of  sentiment  may  ratify  ha  ppm 
without  any  communication,  since  there  arc  many  Oc- 
eanians in  which  all  reasonable  men  will  nearly  think 
•like.  Johnson. 

Eminence  of  station,  greatness  of  effect,  and  all  (be 
favours  of  fortune,  uiu»t  concur  to  place  excellence 
in  public  tietr.  Johnson. 

to  coincide,  v.  To  agree . 
cold,  v.  Chill. 

COLD,  V.  Cool. 

COLLEAGUE,  partner. 

COLLEAGUE,  in  French  colUguc, 
Latin  collega,  compounded  of  col  or  ran 
and  kgatus  sent,  signifies  sent  or  employ- 
ed upon  the  same  business. 

PARTNER,  from  the  word  part,  signi- 
fies one  having  a part  or  share. 

Colleague  is  more  noble  than  partner : 
men  in  the  highest  offices  are  colleagues ; 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  subordinate 
persons,  are  partners : every  Roman 

Consul  had  a colleague ; every  workman 
has  commonly  n partner. 

Colleague  is  used  only  with  regard  to 
community  of  office ; partner  is  most 
generally  used  with  regard  to  community 
of  interest : whenever  two  persons  ure 
employed  to  act  together  on  the  sume  bu- 
siness they  stand  in  the  relation  of  col- 
leagues to  each  other;  whenever  two 
persons  unitepthoir  endeavours  cither  in 
trade  or  in  games  they  are  denominated 


partners : ministers,  judges,  commission- 
ers, and  plenipotentiaries,  are  colleagues : 
bankers,  merchants,  chess-players,  card- 
players,  and  the  like,  have  partners. 

But  from  this  day**  decision,  from  the  choice 
Of  hi*  fir*t  colleagues,  shall  succeeding  time* 

Of  Edward  judge,  and  on  bis  fame  pronounce. 

Wot. 

And  lo!  tad  partner  of  the  general  care. 

Weary  and  faint  t drive  my  goat*  afar.  Wartor. 

to  collect,  v.  To  assemble. 
to  collbct,  v.  To  gather. 
collected,  v.  Calm. 
collection,  v.  Assembly. 
colloquy,  v.  Conversation. 

TO  color,  dye,  tinge,  stain. 

COLOR,  in  Latin  color,  probably  from 
colo  to  adorn. 

DYE,  in  Saxon  deagen,  is  a variation 
of  tinge. 

TINGE  is  in  Latin  lingo,  from  the 
Greek  njyu  to  sprinkle. 

STAIN,  like  the  French  desleindre,  is 
but  a variation  of  tinge. 

To  color  is  to  put  color  on  ; to  dye  is  to 
dip  in  any  color;  to  tinge  is  to  touch 
lightly  with  a color ; to  stain  is  to  put  on 
a bad  color  or  in  a bad  manner  : we  color 
a drawing,  we  dye  clothes  of  any  color, 
we  tinge  a painting  with  blue  by  way  of 
intermixture,  we  stain  a painting  when  we 
put  blue  instead  of  red. 

They  are  taken  in  a moral  acceptation 
with  a similar  distinction : we  color  a de- 
scription by  the  introduction  of  strong 
figures,  strong  facts,  and  strong  expres- 
sions ; n person  is  represented  as  dyeing 
his  hands  in  blood,  who  is  so  engaged  iu 
the  shedding  of  blood  as  that  he  may 
change  the  color  of  his  skin  ; a person’s 
mind  is  tinged  with  melancholy  or  enthu- 
siasm ; his  character  is  stained  with  crimes. 

That  childish  coloring  of  her  cheek*  i*  trbw  as 
ungraceful  a*  that  shape  would  bate  been  when  her 
face  wore  iu  real  countenance.  Stkklk. 

With  mutual  blood  the  Ausonian  soil  is  dyed. 

While  on  Iu  border*  each  their  claim  decide. 

Diydcr. 

Now  deeper  blushes  ting'd  the  glowing  sky, 

Aud  evening  rais'd  her  silver  lamp  on  high. 

Sir  Wb.  Jours. 

We  had  tin*  fortune  to  see  what  may  be  supposed 
to  be  the  occasion  of  that  opinion  which  Lucian  re- 
lates concerning  this  river  (Adonis),  that  K that  this 
stream  at  certain  reasons  of  the  year  is  of  a bloody 
color ; something  like  this  we  actually  saw  come  to 
pass,  for  the  water  wu  stained  with  redoes*.  ^ 

M * UNDR  FLU. 
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COLOR,  HUB,  TINT. 

COLOR,  t>.  To  color. 

HUE,  in  Saxon  heye,  probably  con- 
nected with  eye  or  view. 

TINT,  from  tinge,  v.  To  color. 

Color  is  here  the  generic  term  ; hue  and 
tint  are  but  modes  of  color;  the  former 
of  which  expresses  a faint  or  blended 
color  ; the  latter  a shade  of  color.  Be- 
twixt the  colors  of  black  and  brown,  as  of 
nil  other  leading  colors,  there  are  various 
hues  anil  tints,  by  the  due  intermixture 
of  which  natural  objects  are  rendered 
beautiful. 

Her  coltr  ctwm’d,  *"T  face  wu  not  the  tame, 

-And  hollow  frown*  from  her  deep  .pint  came. 

Dxtdkn. 

Infinite  number*,  iWiiracie*,  *m»U, 

With  Awe.  on  Auer,  riprewlcn  cannot  paint 
The  breadth  of  nature,  and  her  entile**  bloom. 

Tnoiuoif. 

Among  tbym  ibell.  of  man,  a tint  appear. 

The  heart  of  Venus  and  her  pearl,  ear. 

Srn  IV*.  Joses. 

COLORABLE,  SPECIOUS,  OSTENSI- 
BLE, PLAUSIBLE,  FEASIBLE. 

COLORABLE,  from  to  color  or  tinge, 
expresses  the  quality  of  being  able  to  give 
a fair  appearance. 

SPECIOUS,  from  the  Latin  specie,  to 
see,  signifies  the  quality  of  looking  as  it 
ought. 

OSTENSIBLE,  from  the  Latin  ostendo 
to  show,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able 
or  lit  to  be  shown  or  seen. 

PLAUSIBLE,  from  plnttdo  to  clap  or 
make  a noise,  signifies  the  quality  of 
sounding  as  it  ought. 

FEASIBLE,  from  the  French  fairc, 
and  Latin  faeio  to  do,  signifies  literally 
doable;  but  hero  it  denotes  seemingly 
practicable. 

The  first  three  of  these  are  figures  of 
speech  drawn  from  what  naturally  pleases 
the  eye ; plausible  is  drawn  from  what 
pleases  the  ear : feasible  takes  its  signifi- 
cation from  what  meets  the  judgment  or 
conviction. 

What  is  colorable  has  an  aspect  or  foce 
upon  it  that  lulls  suspicion  and  affords 
satisfaction  ; what  is  specious  has  a fair 
outside  when  contrasted  with  that  which 
it  may  possibly  conceal ; what  is  ostensi- 
ble is  that  which  presents  such  an  appear- 
ance as  may  serve  for  an  indication  of 
something  real : what  is  plausible  is  that 
which  meets  the  understanding  merely 
through  the  ear ; that  which  is  feasible 
recommends  itself  from  its  intrinsic  value 


rather  than  from  any  representation  given 
of  it. 

A pretence  is  colorable  when  it  has  the 
color  of  truth  impressed  npou  it ; it  is 
specious  when  its  fallacy  is  easily  discerni- 
ble through  the  thin  guise  it  wears;  a 
motive  is  ostensible  which  is  the  ooe  soon- 
est to  be  discovered ; an  excuse  is  plausi- 
ble when  the  well-connected  narrative  of 
the  muker  impresses  a belief  of  its  justice; 
an  account  is  feasible  which  contains  no- 
thing improbable  or  singular. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion, to  have  some  colorable  grounds  for 
one’sconduct  when  itis  marked  by  eccentri- 
city or  directed  to  any  bad  object : sophists 
are  obliged  to  deal  in  specious  arguments 
for  wnnt  of  more  substantial  ones  in  sup- 
port of  their  erroneous  opinions:  men 
who  have  no  ostensible  way  of  supporting 
themselves  naturally  excite  the  suspicion 
that  they  have  some  illicit  source  of  gain  : 
liars  may  sometimes  be  successful  in  in- 
venting a plausible  tale,  but  they  most 
not  scruple  to  support  one  lie  by  a 
hundred  more  as  occasion  requires : if 
what  au  accused  person  has  to  say  in 
justification  of  himself  be  no  more  than 
feasible,  it  will  always  subject  hitu  to  un- 
pleasant imputations. 

All  he  (JauM**  I.  of  ScotlimV.)  aeqaifHtoot,  bow- 
eeer  fatal  to  tins  body  of  tbe  nobles,  had  been  gained 
by  attacks  upon  individual* ; and  being  founded  on 
circumstance*  peculiar  to  the  persons  who  suffered, 
misht  excite  murmur*  and  apprehensions,  but  afforded 
do  colons*/?  pretext  for  a general  rebellion. 

Robertson. 

The  guardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils  to  think 
with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  tbe  vulgar.  Tbh  Is  a 
precept  speriou*  enough,  but  not  always  practicable. 

Johnson 

\ •* 

What  l*  truly  astonishing,  tbe  partisan*  or  those 
two  opposite  system*  were  at  once  prevalent  and  at 
once  employed.  tbe  ooe  osteiuiblt/,  tbe  other  secretly, 
during  the  latter  part  of  tbe  reign  of  Lands  XV. 

Blakr. 

In  this  su perficial  waj  Indeed  the  mind  is  cnpiWe 
o(  more  variety  of  plausible  talk,  but  i»  not  enlarged 
apit  should  be  In  Its  knowledge.  Locre. 

It  I*  some  year*  since  I thought  the  matter  feasible* 
that  If  I could  by  an  exact  time-knrper  And  In  any 
part  of  tbe  world  what  o’clock  ft  is  at  Dover  and  at 
tbe  same  lime  where  the  ship  b,  the  problem  h solved. 

Auvtuot. 

COLUMN,  V.  Pillar. 
combat,  c.  Battle. 

COMBAT,  v.  Conflict. 

TO  COMBAT,  OPPOSE. 

COMBAT,  from  tbe  French  combattre 
to  fight  together,  is  used  figuratively  in 
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the  same  sense  with  regard  to  matters  of 

opinion. 

OPPOSE,  in  French  op/mscr,  Latin  op- 
posin' perfect  of  oppono  to  oppose  com- 
pounded of  ob  and  ftano  to  place  one's  self 
in  tbe  way,  signifies  to  set  one’s  self  against 
another. 

Combat  it  properly  a species  of  op - 
posing ; one  always  oppose*  in  combatting, 
though  not  vice  versa.  To  combat  is  used 
in  regard  to  speculative  matters ; oppose 
in  regard  to  private  and  |>ersonal  concerns. 
A person’s  positions  are  combatted,  his 
interests  or  his  measures  are  opposed. 
The  Christian  combats  the  erroneous  doc- 
trines of  the  infidel  with  no  ocher  weapon 
than  that  of  argument ; the  sophist  op- 
poses Christianity  with  ridicule  and  mis- 
representation. 

The  most  laudable  use  to  which  know- 
ledge can  be  converted  is  to  combat  error 
wherever  it  presents  itself ; but  there  ore 
too  many,  particularly  in  the  present  day, 
who  employ  the  little  pittauce  of  know- 
ledge which  they  have  collected,  to  no 
better  purpose  than  to  oppose  every  thing 
that  is  good,  and  excite  the  same  spirit 
of  opposition  in  others. 

When  fierce  trmeUtino,  seconded  within 
Bj  traitor  appetite,  and  armed  with  darta 
Tempered  la  hell,  invader  tlie  throbbing  breaat, 

To  combat  maj  be  glorious,  and  aoccrm 

Perbapa  mi,  crown  at,  bnt  to  By  la  safe.  Con  ran. 

Though  varioua  toes  against  the  truth  combine. 

Pride  above  nit  appears  bar  design,  Cowren. 

COMBATANT,  CHAMPION. 

COMBATANT,  from  to  combat,  marks 
any  one  that  engages  in  a combat. 

CHAMPION,  French  champion,  Saxon 
centpc,  German  kuempe,  signifies  origi- 
nally a soldier  or  lighter,  from  the  Latin 
campus  a field  of  battle. 

A combatant  fights  for  himself  and  for 
victory ; a champion  fights  either  tor  an- 
other, or  in  another’s  cause.  The  word 
combatant  has  always  relation  to  some 
actual  engagement ; champion  may  he 
employed  for  one  ready  to  be  engaged,  or 
in  the  habits  of  being  engaged.  The  com- 
batants in  the  Olympic  games  used  to 
contend  for  a prize ; tile  Roman  gladia- 
tors were  combatants  who  fought  for  their 
lives : when  knight  errantry  was  in  fashion 
there  were  champions  of  all  descriptions, 
chumpiuns  in  behalf  of  distressed  females, 
champions  in  behalf  of  the  injured  and  op- 
pressed, or  champions  in  behalf  of  ag- 
grieved princes. 

Tbe  mere  net  of  fighting  constitutes  a 


combatant ; tbe  act  of  standing  up  in  an- 
other's defence  at  a personal  risk,  consti- 
tutes the  champion.  Animals  have  their 
combats,  and  consequently  are  combat- 
ants ; but  they  are  seldom  champions.  In 
the  present  day  there  are  fewer  combat- 
ants than  champions  among  men.  We 
have  champions  for  liberty,  who  are  the 
least  honourable  and  the  most  question- 
able members  of  the  community ; they 
mostly  contend  for  a shadow,  and  court 
persecution,  in  order  to  serve  their  own 
purposes  of  ambition.  Champions  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity  are  not  less  enno- 
bled by  the  ohject  for  which  they  contend, 
than  by  the  disinterestedness  of  their  mo- 
tives in  contending;  they  must  expect  in 
an  infidel  age,  like  the  present,  to  he  ex- 
posed to  the  derision  and  contempt  of 
their  self-sufficient  opponents. 

Coozciou*  that  I do  not  p<h?«*w  tbe  ttreogtb,  I 
iiball  not  BHume  the  importance  of  a champion , and 
as  I am  not  of  dignity  enough  to  be  angry,  I shall 
keep  my  temper  and  my  distance  too,  skirmishing 
like  those  insignificant  gentry,  who  play  the  part  of 
teazers  in  the  Spanish  liull-figliu  whilst  bolder  com- 
batanU  engage  him  at  the  point  of  bis  horns. 

Gnonuins 

In  tattle  every  man  should  tight  as  ff  be  was  the 
single  champion.  Johnson. 

COMBINATION,  V.  AfSOciutWV. 

COMBINATION,  CAI1AL,  PLOT, 
CONSPIRACY. 

COMBINATION,  v.  Association,  com- 
bination. 

CABAL,  in  French  cabalc,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  kubala,  signifying  a secret 
science  pretended  to  by  the  Jewish  Habbi, 
whence  it  is  applied  to  any  association 
that  has  a pretended  secret. 

PLOT,  in  French  cam  plot,  is  derived 
like  the  word  complicate,  from  the  Latin 
plico  to  entangle,  signifying  any  intricate 
or  dark  concern. 

CONSPIRACY,  in  French  conspira- 
tion, from  cm  and  spiro  to  breathe  toge- 
ther, signifies  the  having  one  spirit. 

An  association  for  a had  purpose  is 
the  idea  common  to  all  these  terms,  and 
peculiar  to  combination.  A combination 
may  be  either  secret  or  open,  hut  secrecy 
forms  a necessaty  part  in  the  signification 
of  the  other  terms  ; a cabal  is  secret  as 
to  its  end ; a plot  and  conspiracy  are 
secret,  both  as  to  the  means  and  the  end. 

Combination  is  the  dose  adherence  of 
many  for  their  mutual  defence  in  obtaining 
their  demand;,  or  resisting  tbe  claims  of 
others.  * A cabal  is  the  intrigue  of  a party 
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or  faction,  formed  by  cunning  practices  in 
order  to  give  a turn  to  the  course  of 
things  to  its  own  advantage  : the  uaturnl 
and  ruling  idea  iu  cabal  is  that  of  assem- 
bling a number,  and  mnnceuvring  secretly 
with  address.  A plot  is  a clandestine 
union  of  some  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
mischief : the  ruling  idea  in  a jUnl  is  that 
of  a complicated  enterprise  formed  in 
secret,  by  two  or  more  persons.  A con- 
tpiracy  is  a general  intelligence  nmong 
persons  united  to  effect  some  serious 
change  : the  ruling  and  natural  idea  in 
this  word  is  that  of  unanimity  and  con- 
cert in  the  prosecution  of  a plan. 

A combination  is  seldom  of  so  serious  a 
nature  as  a cabal,  or  a plot,  though  al- 
ways objectionable ; a combination  may 
have  many  or  few.  A cabal  requires  a 
number  of  persons  suflicient  to  form  a 
party,  it  gums  strength  by  numbers;  a 
plot  is  generally  confined  to  a few,  it  di- 
minishes Us  security  by  numbers  ; a con- 
spiracy  mostly  requires  many  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  purposes,  although  it  is  there- 
by the  more  exposed  to  discovery. 

Selfishness,  insubordination,  and  laxity 
of  morals,  give  rise  to  combinations  ; they 
are  peculiar  to  mechanics,  and  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  llestlcss, jealous,  am- 
bitious, and  little  minds,  are  ever  forming 
cabals;  they  are  peculiar  to  courtiers: 
malignity,  revenge,  and  every  foul  passion^ 
is  concerned  in  forming  plots  : disaffected 
subjects  and  had  citizens  form  conspira- 
cies, which  arc  frequently  set  on  foot  by 
disappointed  ambition. 

Toe  object  of  a combination,  although 
not  less  formidable  than  the  others,  is  not 
always  so  criminal;  it  rests  on  a question 
of  claims  which  it  proposes  to  decide  by 
force  ; the  end  is  commonly  as  unjustifi- 
able as  the  means  : of  this  description 
nre  the  combinations  formed  by  journey- 
men against  their  masters,  which  are  ex- 
pressly contrary  to  luw.  The  object  of  a 
calat  is  always  petty,  and  mostly  con- 
temptible; its  end  is  to  gain  favour,  credit, 
and  influence;  to  be  the  distributor  of 
places,  honors,  emoluments,  reputation, 
and  all  such  contingencies  as  are  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind  : 
at  court  it  makes  and  unmakes  ministers, 
generals,  and  officers ; in  the  republic  of 
letters  it  destroys  the  reputation  uf  au- 
thors, and  blasts  the  success  of  their 
works  ; in  public  societies  it  stops  the 
course  of  equity,  and  uips  merit  ill  the 
hud ; in  the  world  at  large  it  is  the  never- 
ending  source  of  vexation,  broils,  and 
animosities.  A plot  has  always  the  ob- 


ject of  committing  some  atrocity,  whe- 
ther of  a private  or  public  nature,  ns  the 
murder  or  plunder  of  individuals ; thp 
traitorous  surrender  of  a town,  or  the  de- 
struction of  something  vory  valuable. 
Astarba  in  Teiemachus  is  represented 
ns  having  formed  a plot  for  the  poisoning 
of  Pygmalion : the  annihilation  of  the 
English  government  was  the  object  of  that 
plot  which  received  the  name  of  gun- 
powder treason.  The  object  of  a conspi- 
racy is  oftener  to  bring  about  some  evil 
change  iu  public  than  in  private  concerns ; 
it  is  commonly  directed  ogaiust  the  go- 
vernor, in  order  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment: in  n republic,  conspiracies  are  jus- 
tified and  hailed  as  glorious  events  when 
sanctioned  by  success  : the  conspiracy  of 
Brutus  against  Caisar  is  always  represent- 
ed by  the  favourers  of  a republic  as  a 
magnanimous  exploit.  Where  every  roan 
can  rule,  thcro  will  always  be  usurpers 
and  tyrants,  and  where  every  man  has 
an  equal  right  to  set  himself  up  against 
his  ruler,  there  will  never  be  wauting  con- 
spiracies to  crush  the  usurpers;  hence 
usurpations  and  conspiracies  succeed 
each  other  as  properly  and  naturally  in 
republics  ns  cause  and  effect;  tbo  right 
of  the  strongest,  the  most  daring,  or  the 
most  unprincipled,  is  the  only  right  which 
cun  be  acknowledged  upon  the  principles 
of  republican  equality  : on  the  contrary, 
in  a monarchy  where  the  person  of  die  so- 
vereign and  his  authority  are  alike  sacred, 
every  conspirator  to  his  country,  and 
every  conspiracy,  does  no  less  violence  to 
the  laws  of  Goa,  than  to  those  of  man. 

The  protector  dreading  comSfnattom  between  (lie 
parliament  and  the  matrnntnnta  In  the  army,  molted 
to  allow  no  leisure  for  forming  conspiracies  a rain. t 
him.  Hlkk. 

f are  you  court  tbo  crowd. 

When  with  the  ahouta  of  the  rthrll ion,  rabble, 

I tee  | on  borne  ou  shoulders  to  cabals.  Da  YDS*. 

Ob!  tlitnk  wbat  anxious  momenta  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  tbeir  last  fatal  periods. 

Addtiow. 

Conspiracies  no  sooner  should  be  formed  than  exe- 
cuted. Anoison. 

combine,  v.  Connect. 

TO  COME,  A ft  HIVE, 

COME  is  general ; ARRIVE  is  parti- 
cular. 

Persons  or  things  conic ; persons  only, 
or  what  is  personified,  arrive. 

To  'come  specifies  neither  time  nor  man- 
ner : arrival  is  employed  with  regard  to 
some  particular  period  or  circumstances. 
The  coming  of  our  Saviour  was  predicted 
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by  the  prophets  5 the  arrival  of  a mes- 
senger is  expected  at  a certain  hour.  \V  e 
know  that  evils  must  come,  hut  we  do 
wisely  not  to  meet  them  by  anticipation ; 
the  arrival  of  a vessel  in  the  haven,  after 
a long  and  dangerous  voyage,  is  a circum- 
stance of  genertJ  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  it  happens. 

Hail,  rpt’rrod  prie*t ! to  Pbobni*  awful  dome, 

A auppliant  1 from  great  Attkk*  come.  Porr. 

Old  men  lo*e  novelties ; the  laat  arriv'd 

Still  p leant*  beat,  th*  jounffwt  steal*  their  smite*. 

Young. 

COMEDIAN,  l’.  Actor. 
comely,  v.  Becoming. 
comely,  v.  Graceful. 

COMFORT,  PLEASURE. 

COMFORT,  v.  To  cheer,  encourage. 

PLEASURE,  from  to  please,  signifies 
what  pleases. 

Comfort,  that  genuine  English  word,  de- 
scribes what  England  only  affords : we 
mny  find  pleasure  in  every  country  ; but 
com  fort  is  to  lie  found  in  our  own  country 
only : the  grand  feature  in  comfort  is  stilr- 
stantiality ; in  that  of  pleasure  it  is  warmth. 
Pleasure  is  quickly  succeeded  by  pain  ; it 
is  the  lot  of  humanity  that  to  every  plea- 
sure there  should  be  an  alloy  : comfort  is 
that  portion  of  pleasure  which  seems  to 
he  exempt  from  this  disadvantage ; it  is 
the  roost  durable  sort  of  pleasure. 

Comfort  must  be  sought  for  at  home ; 
pleasure  is  pursued  abroad : comfort  de- 
pends upon  n thousand  nameless  trifles 
which  daily  arise ; it  is  the  relief  of  a pain, 
the  heightening  of  a gratification,  the  sup- 
ply of  a want,  or  the  removal  of  an  in- 
convenience. Pleasure  is  the  companion 
of  luxury  and  abundance  : it  dwells  in 
the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  the  abodes  of 
the  voluptuary  : hut  comfort  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor,  and  is  the  portion  of 
those  who  know  how  to  husband  their 
means,  and  to  adopt  their  enjoyments  to 
their  habits  and  circumstances  in  life. 
Comfort  is  less  than  pleasure  in  the  de- 
tail ; it  is  more  than  pleasure  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

Tby  growing  virtues  jovtiSed  my  csres. 

And  promised  comfort  to  my  Mirer  hairs.  Pont. 

1 will  believe  there  are  happy  tempers  la  being,  to 
vhom  all  the  flood  that  arrives  to  any  of  their  fellow 
crest  ores  ylvti  a pleasure.  Steel*. 

' to  comfort,  v.  To  cheer. 
to  comfort,  v.  To' console. 
comical,  v.  Laughable. 


command,  order,  injunction, 
precept. 

COMMAND  is  compounded  of  com 
and  mando,  manudo,  or  dare  in  manus  to 
give  into  the  hand,  signifying  to  give  or 
appoint  as  a task. 

ORDER,  in  the  extended  sense  of  re- 
gularity, implies  w hat  is  done  in  the  way 
of  order,  or  for  the  sake  of  regularity. 

INJUNCTION,  in  French  injunction, 
comes  from  in  and  jungo,  which  signifies 
literally  to  join  or  bring  close  to  ; figura- 
tively to  impress  on  the  mind. 

PRECEPT,  in  French  prccepte,  Latin 
pnreeptum,  participle  of  pntetpio,  com- 
ounded  of  pra  and  capio  to  put  or  lay 
efore,  signifies  the  thing  proposed  to  the 
mind. 

A command  is  imperative ; it  is  the 
strongest  exercise  of  authority:  order  is 
instructive  ; it  is  an  expression  of  the 
wishes  : an  injunction  is  decisive;  it  is  a 
greater  exercise  of  authority  than  order, 
and  less  than  command:  a precept  is  a 
moral  law;  it  is  binding  on  the  conscience. 

The  three  former  of  these  are  personal  in 
their  application ; the  latter  is  general : 
a command,  an  order,  and  an  injunction, 
must  be  addressed  to  some  particular  in- 
dividual ; a precept  is  addressed  to  all. 

Command  and  order  flow  exclusively 
from  the  will  uf  the  speaker  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life;  injunction  has 
more  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  person 
addressed  ; precept  is  altogether  founded 
on  the  moral  obligations  of  men  to  each 
other.  A command  is  just  or  unjust : an 
order  is  prudent  or  imprudent ; an  in- 
junction is  mild  or  severe;  a precept  is 
general  or  particular. 

Command  and  order  are  affirmative; 
injunction  or  precept  are  either  affirmative 
or  negative  : a command  and  an  order 
oblige  us  to  do  a thing;  an  injunction 
and  precept  oblige  us  to  do  it,  or  leave  it 
undone.  A sovereign  issues  his  com ■ $t 
mands,  which  the  well-being  of  society 
requires  to  be  instantly  obeyed  : a master 
gives  his  orders,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  servant  to  execute  : a father  lays  an 
injunction  on  his  children,  which  they 
with  filial  regard  ought  to  endeavour  to 
follow:  the  moralist  lays  down  his  pre- 
cepts, which  every  rational  creature  is 
called  upon  to  practise. 

*Tti  Hcar’o  commands  me,  aod  yon  urge  lo  vain: 

Had  any  mortal  voice  th’  Injunction  laid, 

Nor  augur,  veer,  or  prtevt,  had  been  obey’d.  Port. 

A atepdame  too  I hare,  a carved  vhe. 

Who  ruk*  my  brnpeck'd  afar,  and  orders  me. 

Damn 
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TbU  done,  JEans  orders  for  Ike  close. 

The  strife  at  arcbera  with  contndtog  bows.  Denim. 

The  duties  vbicb  religion  enjotn r us  to  perform 
toward.  Cod  ere  those  which  hire  oftenest  furnidted 
matter  to  the  scoffs  of  the  licentious.  Bcaisn 

We  sey  not  that  these  ills  from  sdrtue  bow; 

Did  her  wise  precepts  rule  the  world, we  know 
The  goktar  ages  would  Spain  begin.  Jett  ns. 

COMMANDING,  IMPERATIVE, 

IMPERIOUS,  AUTHORITATIVE. 

COMMANDING  signifies  having  the 
force  of  a command  (t>.  To  command). 

IMPERATIVE,  from  impero,  signifies 
in  the  imperative  mood. 

IMPERIOUS,  from  impero,  signifies  in 
the  way  of,  or  like  a command. 

AUTHORITATIVE  signifies  having 
authority,  or  in  the  way  of  authority. 

Commanding  is  either  good  or  bad  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  ; a commanding 
voice  is  necessary  for  one  who  has  to 
command  ; but  a commanding  air  is  offen- 
sive when  it  is  affected  : imjierativc  is  ap- 
plied to  things,  and  used  in  an  indifferent 
sense : imperious  is  used  for  persons  or 
things  in  the  bad  sense : any  direction  is 
imperative  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
command,  and  circumstances  are  likewise 
imperative,  which  act  with  the  force  of  a 
command;  persons  are  imperious  who  ex- 
ercise their  power  oppressively;  in  this 
manner  underlings  in  odiceure  imperious  ; 
necessity  is  imperious  when  it  leaves  us  no 
choice  in  our  conduct.  Authoritative  is 
mostly  applied  to  persons  or  things  per- 
sonal in  the  good  sense  only;  magistrates 
are  called  upon  to  assume  an  authorita- 
tive air  when  they  meet  with  any  resist- 
ance/ 

Ob ! that  raj  touguv  had  every  grace  of  I perch, 
Great  aud  commanding  u the  breath  of  king*. 

Rowe. 

Quitting  tbe  dry  imperative  atjle  of  an  act  of 
Parliament  he  (Lord  Sourer.)  make,  the  Lord*  and 
Common*  fail  to  a piout  legblatlre  ejaculation. 

Birui, 

* Fear  not,  that  I .trail  watch,  with  cerrite  .hamr, 

Th’  imperious  looks  of  some  proud  Grecian  dame. 

Dry  ns  it, 

Authoritatire  instructions,  mandates  Issued, 
which  the  member  (of  Parliament)  i*  bound  blindly 
untl  implicitly  to  vote  and  argue  fur,  though  contrary 
to  Ihr  clearest  courlction  of  his  judgment  and  con- 
science ; these  are  thing!  utterly  unknow  n to  lire  laws 
of  Ibis  laud.  Bi  rke. 

to  commemorate,  v.  To  cele- 
brate. 

to  commence,  v.  To  begin. 
to  commend,  v.  To  praise. 
commendable,  v.  Laudable. 
commensurate,  v. Proportionate. 


commentaries,  v.  Remarks. 
comments,  v.  Remarks. 
commerce,  v.  Trade. 
commerce,  v.  Intercourse. 
commercial,  v.  Mercantile. 
commiseration,  c.  Sympathy. 

TO  commission,  authorize, 

EMPOWER. 

COMMISSION,  from  commit,  signifies 
the  act  of  committing,  or  putting  into  the 
hands  of  another. 

To  AUTHORIZE  signifies  to  give  urr- 
thority  ; to  EMPOWER,  to  put  in  pos- 
session of  potter. 

The  idea  of  transferring  some  business 
to  .mother  is  common  to  these  terms; 
tbe  circumstances  under  which  this  is  per- 
formed constitute  the  difference.  We 
commission  in  ordinary  enses ; we  autho- 
rize and  empouser  in  estraordinary  cases. 
We  commission  in  matters  where  our  own 
will  and  convenience  are  concerned ; we 
authorize  in  matters  where  our  personal 
authority  is  requisite ; and  we  empower  in 
matters  where  the  authority  of  the  law  is 
required.  A commission  is  given  by  the 
bare  communication  of  one’s  wishes  ; we 
authorize  by  a positive  and  formal  decla- 
ration to  that  iutent ; we  empower  by  the 
transfer  of  some  legal  document.  A per- 
son is  commissioned  to  make  a purchase ; 
he  is  authorized  to  communicate  what  has 
been  confined  to  him ; he  is  empmeered  to 
receive  money. 

Commissioning  passes  mostly  between 
equals;  the  performance  of  commissions  is 
an  act  of  civility ; authorizing  and  em- 
powering are  as  often  directed  to  inferiors, 
they  me  frequently  acts  of  justice  and 
necessity.  Friends  give  each  other  com- 
mission ; servants  and  subordinate  per- 
sons are  sometimes  authorized  to  act  in 
the  nuine  of  their  employers;  magistrates 
empower  the  officers  of  justice  to  appre- 
hend individuals  or  enter  houses.  We 
are  commissioned  by  persons  only  ; we  are 
authorized  sometimes  by  circumstances; 
we  are  empowered  by  law. 

Cimmission'd  in  alternate  watch  they  stand, 

Tbe  >ttu*»  bright  portal*  and  tbe  akin  command. 

P opr. 

A more  decMve  proof  cannot  be  siren  of  tlie  full 
conviction  of  tbe  British  nation  that  the  principle*  of 
the  Revolution  did  not  at t thorite  them  to  elect  kius* 
at  pleasure,  than  their  continuing  to  adopt  a plan  of 
hereditary  Protestant  succession  In  tbe  old  line. 

Be  ana* 

Empower'd  tbe  wrath  of  Gods  and  men  to  tame, 
E>n  Jote  rever’d  the  venerable  dame.  Pop*# 
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COMMODITY. 


COMMON. 


to  commit,  t/.  To  consign , 
to  commit,  v.  To  perpetrate. 

COMMODIOUS,  CONVENIENT. 

COMMODIOUS,  from  the  Latiu  tom- 
modus,  or  con  and  modus,  according  to  the 
measure  and  degree  rer|uired. 

CONVENIENT,  from  the  Latin  con- 
veniens, participle  of  con  and  venio  to 
coine  together,  signifies  that  which  enmes 
together  with  something  else  as  it  ought. 

Both  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of 
what  is  calculated  for  the  pleasure  of 
a person.  Commodious  regards  the  physi- 
cal condition,  and  convenience  circum- 
stances or  mental  feelings.  That  is  com- 
modious which  suits  one's  bodily  ense  ; 
that  is  convenient  which  suits  one’s  pur- 
pose. A house,  or  a chair,  is  commodious ; 
a time,  an  opportunity,  a season,  or  the 
arrival  of  any  person,  is  convenient.  A 
noise  incommodes ; the  stnyitig  or  going 
of  a person  may  inconvenience.  A person 
wishes  to  sit  contmodionsly,  and  to  be 
conveniently  situated  for  witnessing"^!!}- 
spectacle. 

When  * position  teems  thus  with  commodious 
cotKequt'aen,  who  can  without  repel  confWi  H to 
be  faliot  Johnson. 

Within  to  ancient  forest's  ample  verve. 

Thet  - slants  u Itnirlj,  but  u healthful  dwellin':, 

Built  ior  convenience  and  the  use  of  life.  Rows. 

commodity,  goods,  merchan- 
dize, WARE. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  arti- 
cles of  trade  under  various  circum- 
stances. 

COMMODITY,  in  Latin  commoditas, 
signiiies  in  its  abstract  sense  convenience, 
and  in  un  extended  application  any  thing 
that  is  convenient  or  fit  for  use,  which 
beiug  also  saleable,  the  word  has  been 
employed  for  things  that  are  sold. 

GOODS,  which  denotes  the  thing  that 
is  good,  has  derived  its  use  from  the  same 
analogy  in  iu  sense  as  in  the  former  case. 

MERCHANDIZE,  in  French  mur- 
chundite,  Latiu  mereulura  or  suers,  He- 
brew macur,  signifies  saleable  things. 

'V  AllE,  in  Saxon  scare,  German,  Sec. 
mare,  signifies  properly  any  tiling  manu- 
factured, nnd,  by  an  extension  of  the 
sense,  an  article  for  sale. 

Commodity  is  employed  only  for  arti- 
cles of  the  first  necessity  ; it  is  the  source 
ot  comfort  and  object  of  industry : goods 
is  applied  to  every  thing  belonging  to 
tradesmen,  for  which  there  is  a stipulated 
value ; they  are  sold  retail,  and  are  the  pro- 
per objects  of  trade ; merchandize  applies 


to  what  belongs  to  merchants ; it  is  the 
object  of  commerce  : wares  are  manufac- 
tured, and  may  be  either  goods  or  mer- 
chandise : a country  has  its  commodities  ; 
a shopkeeper  his  goods ; a merchant  his 
merchandise  ; u manufacturer  his  scares. 

The  most  important  commodities  in  a 
country  are  what  are  denominated  staple 
commodities,  which  constitute  its  nuiin 
riches ; yet,  although  England  has  fewet 
of  such  commodities  than  almost  an}  othet 
nation,  it  lias  been  enabled  by  the  industry 
and  energy  of  its  inhabitants,  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  its  government,  and  its 
happy  insular  situation,  not  only  to  oh 
tain  the  commodities  of  other  countries, 
but  to  increase  their  number,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  whole  world  and  its  own 
aggrandizement.  It  is  the  interest  ol  every 
tradesman  to  provide  himself  with  such 
goods  as  he  can  recommend  to  his  cus- 
tomers ; the  proper  choice  of  which  de- 
pends on  judgement  and  experience  : the 
conveyance  ol  merchandise  into  England 
is  always  attended  with  considerable  risk, 
as  they  must  be  transported  by  water ; 
on  the  continent  it  is  very  slow  and  ex- 
pensive, as  they  are  generally  transported 
by  land  : all  kinds  of  wares  are  uot  the 
most  ealeuble  commodities,  but  earthen 
scare  is  in  universal  demaud. 

Men  matt  have  made  some  considerable  proprew 
towards  civilisation  before  they  acquired  the  idea  of 
property  so  a*  to  be  acquainted  wHh  tbe  moat  simple 
of  all  contracts,  that  of  exchanging;  by  baiter  one 
rude  commodity  for  another.  Robkrtson. 

It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  observe,  wherever 
I go,  bow  much  skill  iu  buying  all  manner  of  goodt 
there  Is  necessary  to  defend  yourself  from  bring 
cheated.  Stbet.it. 

If  we  consider  this  expensive  royatre,  which  Is  un- 
dertaken In  search  of  knowledge,  and  how  few  there 
are  who  take  In  any  considerable  merchandize  ; 
how  hard  is  It,  that  tbe  very  small  number  who  are 
distinguished  with  abilities  to  know  how  to  vend  (heir 
tram,  should  suffer  bolng  plundered  by  privateers 
under  the  very  cannon  that  should  protect  them 

A DIM  SON. 

COMMON,  VULGAR,  ORDINARY, 
MEAN. 

COMMON,  in  French  commun,  Latin 
communis,  from  con  and  munus  the  joint 
office  or  property  of  many,  has  regard  to 
the  multitude  of  objects. 

VULGAR,  in  French  vutgaire,  Latin 
vulgaris,  from  vulgus  the  people,  lias  re- 
gard to  the  number  nnd  quality  of  tbe 
persons. 

ORDINARY,  in  French  ordinaire, 
Latin  ordinarius,  from  ordo  the  order  nr 
regular  practice,  lias  regard  to  the  repeti- 
tion or  disposition  of  tilings. 
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COMMONLY. 


COMMON. 

MEAN  expresses  the  same  as  medium 
oi  moderate,  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Familiar  use  renders  things  common , 
vulgar,  and  ordinary ; hut  what  is  mean 
is  so  of  itself:  the  common,  vulgar,  and 
ordinary,  are  therefore  frequently,  though 
not  always,  mean;  and  on  the  contrary 
what  is  mean  is  not  always  common,  vul- 
gar, nr  ordinary ; consequently,  in  the 
primitive  sense  of  these  words,  the  first 
three  are  not  strictly  synonymous  with 
tho  last:  monsters  are  common  in  Africa; 
vulgar  reports  are  little  to  be  relied  on; 
it  is  an  ordinary  practice  for  men  to  make 
light  of  their  word. 

Common  is  unlimited  in  its  application ; 
it  includes  both  vulgar  and  ordinary;  the 
latter  arc  said  in  reference  to  persons 
only,  common  with  regard  to  persons  or 
things : an  opinion  is  either  common  or 
vulgar  ; an  employment  is  cither  common 
or  ordinary:  it  was  long  a vulgarly  re- 
ceived notion,  that  the  sun  turned  round 
the  earth;  it  is  the  ordinary  pursuit  of 
astronomers  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies : disputes  on  religion 
have  rendered  many  facts  vulgar  or  com- 
mon, which  were  formerly  known  only  to 
the  learned  ; on  that  account  it  is  now 
become  an  ordinary  or  a common  prac- 
tice for  men  to  disputo  about  religion, 
and  even  to  frame  a new  set  of  doctrines 
for  themselves. 

In  the  figurative  sense,  in  which  they 
convey  the  idea  of  low  value,  they  are 
synonymous  with  mean:  what  is  to  he 
seen,  heard,  and  enjoyed  hy  every  body 
is  common,  and  naturally  of  little  value, 
since  the  worth  of  objects  frequently  de- 
pends upon  their  scarcity  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  tliera.  What  is  pecu- 
liar to  common  people  is  vulgar,  and  con- 
sequently worse  than  common;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  those  who  are  igno- 
rant and  depraved  in  taste  us  well  as  in 
morals  : what  is  done  and  seen  ordinarily 
may  be  done  and  seen  easily ; it  requires 
no  abilities  or  mental  acquirements ; it 
hus  nothing  striking  in  it,  it  excites  no 
interest : what  is  mean  is  even  below  that 
which  is  ordinary ; there  is  something 
defective  in  it. 

Common  is  opposed  to  rare  and  refined ; 
vulgar  to  polite  and  cultivated ; ordinary 
to  the  distinguished  ; mean  to  the  noble : 
a common  mind  busies  itself  with  common 
objects;  vulgar  habits  are  eusily  con- 
tracted from  a slight  intercourse  with  vul- 
gar people ; an  ordinary  person  is  seldom 
associated  with  elevation  of  character ; 
and  a mean  appcarauce  is  a certoiu  mark 
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of  o degraded  condition,  if  not  of  a de- 
graded mind. 

Men  bmj  change  tb-eir  climate,  bat  they  cannot 
tbeir  nature.  A loan  that  poe*  out  a foal  cannot  ride 
or  sail  himself  into  common  senae.  Annuo*. 

The  poet'*  thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  tun, 
which  in  live  vulgar  opinion  of  mankind,  l«  the  mc*t 
conspicuous  part  of  the  creation,  and  the  placing  In 
ft  an  angel,  1*  a circumstance  very  finely  contrived. 

Add  mow. 

A v.*ry  ordinary  telescope  thowi  us  tint  a louse 
Is  Itself  a very  lomy  creator?.  Anmsow. 

Under  his  forming  hands  a creature  grew, 

Manlike,  but  diffSvut  sex,  so  lovely  fair. 

That  what  seem’d  fair  In  all  the  world  seem’d  now 
Afcan,  or  la  her  ro  min'd  op.  M ri.ro w. 

COMMONLY,  GENERALLY,  FRE- 
QUENTLY, USUALLY. 

COMMONLY,  in  the  form  of  common 
(r.  Common). 

GENERALLY,  from  general,  and  the 
Latin  genus  the  kind,  respects  a whule 
body  in  distinction  from  an  individual. 

FREQUENTLY,  from  frequent,  in 
French  frequent,  Latin  frequent,  from 
frago,  in  Greek  ijjpuyw  and  Qpayvvpi  to 
go  about,  signifies  properly  a crowding. 

USUALLY,  from  usuul  and  use,  signi- 
fies according  to  use  or  custom. 

What  is  commonly  done  is  an  action 
common  to  all ; what  is  generally  done  is 
the  action  of  the  greatest  part ; what  is 
frequently  done  is  either  the  action  of 
many,  or  an  action  many  times  repented 
by  the  same  person ; what  is  usually  done 
is  done  regularly  by  one  or  many. 

Commonly  is  opposed  to  rarely;  gene- 
rally and  frequently  to  occasionally  or 
seldom ; usually  to  casually : men  com- 
monly judge  of  others  by  themselves ; 
those  who  judge  by  the  mere  exterior  are 
generally  deceived  ; but  notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  one  is  frequently  ex- 
posed to  gross  frauds ; a man  of  business 
usually  repairs  to  bis  countiog-house  every 
day  ut  a certain  hour. 

It  I*  commonly  olwnrttl  nmnng  soldier*  nod  sra- 
im  u,  that  though  there  U much  klodneif,  there  Is 
little  pi lef.  Joh**on. 

It  I*  generally  not  *o  much  the  desire  of  m**n, 
rook  Into  depravity,  to  deceive  the  world,  as  them- 
selve-s.  John  sow. 

It  is  too  frequently  the  pride  of  student*  to  de- 
spise those  amusement*  and  recreation*  which  plre  to 
the  r?*t  of  maakiod  strength  of  ilmba  awl  checrfnl- 
nu«  of  heart.  JoiiKTON. 

The  iaefflcacy  of  advice  Is  utually  the  fault  of  the 
co&ateilor.  Johnson. 

COMMONWEALTH,  V.  Stale, 
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COMMUNICATIVE. 


COMMOTION,  DISTURBANCE. 

COMMOTION,  compounded  of  com 
or  cum  and  motion,  expresses  naturally  a 
motion  of  several  together. 

DISTURBANCE  signifies  the  state  of 
disturbing  or  being  disturbed  {v.  To  trou- 
*0 

There  is  mostly  a commotion  where 
there  is  a disturbance ; but  there  is  fre- 
quently no  disturbance  where  there  is  a 
commotion  : commotion  respects  the  phy- 
sical movement;  disturbance  the  mental 
agitation.  Commotion  is  said  only  of 
large  bodies  of  men,  and  is  occasioned 
only  by  something  extraordinary ; dis- 
turbance may  be  said  of  a few,  or  even 
of  a single  individual : whatever  occasions 
a bustle,  awakens  general  inquiry,  and 
sets  people  or  things  in  motion,  excites  a 
commotion;  whatever  interrupts  the  pence 
and  quiet  of  one  or  many  produces  a dis- 
turbance : any  wonderful  phenomenon,  or 
unusually  interesting  intelligence,  may 
throw  the  public  into  a commotion ; 
drunkenness  is  a common  cause  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  streets  or  in  families  : 
civil  commotions  are  above  all  others  the 
most  to  be  dreaded  ; they  arc  nttended 
with  disturbances  general  and  partial. 

Ovean,  nnoqu.tW  prrw'd,  with  broken  title 

And  blind  rommOinn  benven.  Tnoaaol. 

Nothing  can  be  more  nhturd  than  that  perpetual 
contest  for  wealth  which  keep,  the  world  in  commo- 
tion. Jowuoir. 

A specie,  of  tneo  to  whom  • idate  of  order  would 
become  n .entente  of  obocnrilf , are  nourished  into  u 
daoperou*  marroitude  bjr  the  tbe  beat  of  intestine 
disturbances,  Bi  nan. 

TO  COMMUNICATE,  IMPART. 

COMMUNICATE,  in  Latin  communi- 
catus,  participle  of  communico,  contracted 
from  communijico,  signifies  to  make  com- 
mon property  with  another. 

IMPART,  compounded  of  in  nnd  part, 
signifies  to  give  in  part  to  another. 

Impacting  is  a species  of  communicat- 
ing ; one  always  communicates  in  impast- 
ing, hut  not  vice  versa. 

Whatever  can  be  enjoyed  in  common 
with  others  is  commsmiculcd ; whatever 
can  be  shared  by  another  is  imparted  ; 
what  one  knows  or  thinks  is  communicated, 
or  made  commonly  known ; what  one 
feels  is  imparted  and  participated  iu  : in- 
telligence is  communicated ; secrets  or 
sorrows  are  ini)mrted : those  who  always 
communicate  all  they  hear,  sometimes 
communicate  more  than  they  really  know; 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  friendship  to 


allow  her  votaries  to  impart  their  joys  and 
sorrows  to  each  other. 

A person  may  communicate  what  be- 
longs to  another,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
his  own  ; bnt  he  imparts  that  only  which 
concerns  or  belongs  to  himself : an  open- 
ness of  temper  leads  some  men  to  com- 
municate their  intentions  ns  soon  ns  they 
are  formed;  loquacity  impels  others  to 
comnsnnicate  whatever  is  told  them : a 
generosity  of  temper  leads  some  men  to 
imparl  their  substance  for  tbe  relief  of 
their  fellow  creatures;  a desire  for  sym- 
pathy leads  others  to  isnpurt  their  senti- 
ments. There  is  a great  pleasure  in  com- 
municating good  intelligence,  and  in  im- 
parting good  advice. 

A mnn  who  publish***  hi*  work*  in  a volume  has 
an  Infinite  advantage  over  one  who  communicate* 
hi*  writing*  to  the  world  in  loo***  tract*.  Annuo*. 

Yet  bear  what  an  unskilful  friend  may  *ay, 

A*  If  a blind  man  should  direct  your  way: 

So  I myself,  though  wanting  to  be  taught. 

May  yet  impart  a hh»t  that’s  worth  your  thought. 

Golding. 

communication,  t?.  Intercourse. 

COMMUNICATIVE,  FREE, 

Aar.  epithets  that  convey  no  respectful 
sentiment  of  the  object  to  which  they  are 
applied:  a person  is  COMMUNICA- 
TIVE, who  is  ready  to  tel!  all  he  knows; 
he  is  FREE,  when  he  is  rendv  to  say  all 
he  thinks  : the  eosnmunicative  person  has 
no  regard  for  himself;  the  free  person  has 
no  regard  for  others. 

A communicative  temper  leads  to  the 
breach  of  all  confidence  ; u free  temper 
leads  to  violation  of  all  decency : commu- 
nicativeness of  disposition  produces  much 
mischief;  freedom  of  speech  and  beha- 
viour occasions  much  offence.  Communi- 
cativeness is  the  excess  of  sincerity ; it 
offends  bv  revealing  wliat  it  ought  to  con- 
ceal : freedom  is  the  abuse  of  sincerity; 
it  offends  by  speaking  what  it  ought  nut 
to  think. 

These  terms  are  sometimes  taken  in  a 
good  sense  ; when  n person  is  coenmuni- 
cuting  for  the  instruction  or  amusement 
of  others,  and  is  free  in  imparting  to 
others  whatever  lie  can  of  his  enjoy- 
ments. . 

The  most  tnlvrable  of  all  brings  I*  the  mo«t  en- 
vious; a*  on  the  other  baud  tbe  mod  commit  Mira- 
tire  I*  tbe  happiest.  Giovk. 

Aristophanes  wnc  in  private  life  of  n free,  open, 
and  companionable  temper.  Cimusmi.amd. 
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COMMUNION,  CONVERSE. 

COMMUNION,  from  commune  and 
common,  signifies  the  act  of  making  com- 
mon (r.  Common). 

CONVERSE,  from  the  Latin  converto 
to  convert  or  translate,  signifies  a trans- 
ferring. 

Both  these  terms  imply  a communica- 
tion between  minds ; but  the  former  may 
take  place  without  corporeal  agency,  the 
latter  never  does  ; spirits  bold  communion 
with  each  other ; people  hold  convene. 

For  the  same  reason  n man  nmy  hold 
communion  with  himself ; he  holds  con- 
verte  always  with  another. 

Wbfs*  a lone  courv  of  piety  to, I clone  rommir- 
■ ton  with  God  baa  parked  tbe  heart  and  eee'ISed  lbs 
will,  knowledge  wlU  Weak  in  npon  inch  s soul. 

Sours. 

la  varied  ronrern  loftening  every  theme, 

Yoa  frequent  pan.lng  turn  ; tad  from  her  ejee. 

Where  mwkea'd  amne,  and  amiable  grace. 

And  litely  rweetneaa  dwell,  enraptured  drluk 
That  namelen  .plrtt  oT ethereal  joy.  TnowaoM. 

communion,  v.  lord’s  supper. 

COMMUNITY,  SOCIETY. 

Boru  these  terms  are  employed  for  a 
body  of  rational  heings. 

COMMUNITY,  from  communitas  and 
communii  common  (v.  Common),  signifies 
abstractedly  the  state  of  being  common, 
and  in  an  extended  sense  those  who  are 
in  a stated  common  possession. 

SOCIETY,  in  Latin  socictas,  from  to- 
ciut  a companion,  signifies  the  state  of 
being  companions,  or  those  who  nre  in 
that  state. 

Community  in  any  thing  constitutes  a 
community ; a common  interest,  a com- 
mon language,  a common  government,  is 
tbe  basis  of  that  community  which  is 
formed  by  any  number  of  individuals ; 
communities  are  therefore  divisible  into 
large  or  small ; tbe  former  may  be  states, 
the  latter  families:  the  coming  together 
of  many  constitutes  a society ; societies  are 
either  private  or  public,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  meet  together ; 
friends  form  societies  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasure ; indifferent  persons  form  so- 
cieties for  the  purposes  of  business.  - 

Community  hns  always  a restrictive  and 
relative  sense ; society  has  a general  and 
unlimited  import:  the  most  dangerous 
members  of  the  contmtinily  are  those  who 
attempt  to  poison  the  minds  of  youth 
with  contempt  for  religion  and  disaffection 
to  the  state;  the  morals  of  society  nre 
thus  corrupted  us  it  were  at  the  fountain 
head. 


COMPARISON.  £09 

Community  refers  to  spiritual  as  well  as 
corporeal  agents ; society  mostly  to  human 
beings  only  : the  angels,  the  saints,  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  con- 
stitute a community ; with  theta  there  is 
more  communion  than  association. 

W aa  there  ever  any  comm u nily  ,o  corrupt  as  not 
to  Include  within  It  Individual*  of  real  worth  1 

Bans. 

The  meat  community  of  mankind  In  nrresnarlly 
broken  Into  amnller  Independent  societies.  Joawaox. 

commute,  v.  Exchange. 
compact,  v.  Agreement. 
compact,  v.  Close. 
companion,  v.  Accompaniment. 
companion,  v.  Associate. 
company,  v.  Assembly. 
company,  v.  Association. 
company,  v.  Band. 
company,  v.  Society. 
company,  v.  Troop. 

comparison,  contrast. 

COMPARISON,  from  compare,  and  the 
Latin  comporo  or  com  and  par  equal,  sig- 
nifies the  putting  together  of  equals. 

CON  FRA. ST,  in  French  contrast er, 
Latin  contrast  a or  contra  and  sto  to  stand 
against,  signifies  the  placing  one  thing 
opposite  to  another. 

Likeness  in  the  quality  and  difference 
in  the  degree  are  requisite  for  a compa- 
; likeness  in  the  degree  and  oppo- 
sition in  the  quality  are  requisite  for  a 
contrast:  things  of  the  same  colour  are 
compared;  those  of  an  opposite  co- 
lour are  contrasted : a comparison  is  made 
between  two  shades  of  red;  a contrast 
between  black  and  white. 

Comparison  is  of  a practical  utility,  it 
serves  to  ascertain  the  true  relation  of  ob- 
jects ; contrast  is  of  utility  among  poets, 
it  serves  to  heighten  the  effect  of  opposite 
qualities:  things  are  large  or  small  by 
comparison  ; they  are  magnified  or  dimi- 
nished by  contrast:  the  value  of  a coin  is 
best  learned  by  comparing  it  with  another 
of  the  same  metal ; the  generosity  of  one 
person  is  most  strongly  felt  when  con- 
trasted with  the  meanness  of  another. 

They  who  are  apt  to  remind  us  of  their  a newt  ora 
only  put  HI  upon  making  csmparito.t  to  tlu-lr  own 
di*  advantage.  SrKCTHO*. 

In  lovely  csntriut  to  this  florin*!  view. 

Calmly  magnificent,  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  Ibc  illtee  Thames  first  rural  grow  a. 

Taotoox, 
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comparison,  v.  Simile. 
compassion,  v.  Pity. 
compassion,  v.  Sympathy. 

COMPATIBLE,  CONSISTENT. 

COMPATIBLE,  compounded  of  com 
or  cum  wilh,  and  putior  to  suffer,  signifies 
a fitness  to  be  suffered  together. 

CONSISTENT,  in  Latin  consistent, 
participle  of  consisto,  compounded  of  con 
and  titto  to  place,  signifies  the  fitness  to  be 
placed  together. 

Compatibility  has  a principal  reference 
to  plans  and  measures ; consistency  to 
character,  conduct,  and  station.  Every 
thing  is  compatible  with  a plan  which 
does  not  interrupt  its  prosecution  ; every 
thing  is  consistent  with  a person's  station 
by  which  it  is  neither  degraded  nor  ele- 
vated. It  is  not  compatible  with  the  good 
discipline  of  a school  to  allow  of  foreign 
interference ; it  is  not  consisted  with  the 
elevated  and  dignified  character  of  a 
clergyman  to  engage  in  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  other  men. 

Whatewr  U incompatible  vkh  the  hlghert  dlg- 
nltj  of  our  nature  should  Indeed  be  excluded  from  our 
eonvemtlom  Hcwxk.woxth. 

Truth  1*  a! war,  consistent  with  itwlf,  and  need* 
nothing  to  help  it  ont.  Titxorsox. 

TO  COMPEL,  FORCE,  OBLIGE, 
NECESSITATE. 

COMPEL,  Latin  compello  or  pello  to 
drive,  signifies  to  drive  for  a specific  pur- 
pose or  to  a point. 

FORCE,  in  French  force,  comes  from 
the  Latin  forth  strong;  force  being  no- 
thing but  the  exertion  of  strength. 

OBLIGE,  in  French  olliger,  Latin 
obligo,  compounded  of  ob  and  ligo,  signi- 
fies to  bind  down.  These  three  terms 
mark  an  external  action  on  the  will,  but 
compel  expresses  more  than  oblige,  and 
less  than  force.  NECESSITATE  is  to 
make  necessary. 

Compulsion  and  force  act  much  more 
directly  and  positively  than  oblige  or  ne- 
cessitate ; and  the  latter  indicates  more 
of  physical  strength  than  the  former.  We 
nre  compelled  by  outward  or  inward  mo- 
tives ; we  are  obliged  more  by  motives 
than  any  thing  else ; we  ate  forced  some- 
times by  circumstances,  though  oftener 
by  plain  strength;  we  are  necessitated 
solely  by  circumstances.  An  adversary 
is  compelled  to  yield  who  resigns  from  des- 
pair of  victory  ; he  is  forced  to  yield  if  he 
stand  in  fear  of  his  life  ; he  is  obliged  to 
yield  if  lie  cannot  withstand  the  entrea- 


ties of  his  friends ; he  is  necessitated  to 
yield  if  he  want  the  strength  to  continue. 

An  obstinate  person  must  be  compelled 
to  give  up  his  point ; a turbulent  and 
disorderly  man  must  be  farced  to  go 
where  the  officers  of  justice  choose  to  lead 
him  : an  unreasonable  person  must  be 
obliged  to  satisfy  a just  demand  : we  are 
all  occasionally  necessitated  to  do  that 
which  is  not  agreeable  to  ns. 

Pecuniary  want  compels  men  to  do 
many  things  inconsistent  with  their  sta- 
tion. Honour  und  religion  oblige  men 
scrupulously  to  observe  tlteir  word  one  to 
another.  Hunger  forces  men  to  eat  that 
which  is  most  loathsome  to  the  palate. 
The  fear  of  a loss  necessitates  a man  to 
give  up  a favourite  project. 

H*  would  the  ghost*  of  •taighterM  soldiers  call, 
Tbrv  bit  dread  waod«  did  to  short  life  compel , 

And  forc'd,  the  fate  of  tattle*  to  roretel.  Drydxx. 

He  that  once  owe*  mote  than  he  can  pay  I*  often 
obliged  to  bribe  bit  creditors  to  patience,  by  increas- 
in' bis  debt.  Johnson. 

1 have  sonnet  lines  fancied  that  women  have  not  a 
retentive  power,  or  the  faealty  of  suppressing  their 
tbourhts,  bnt  that  they  are  neceirilated  to  speak 
every  thing  they  think.  Addison. 

compendium,  v.  Abridgement. 

COMPENSATION,  SATISFACTION, 
AMENDS,  REMUNERATION,  RECOM- 
PENSE, REQUITAL,  AMENDS. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  em- 
ployed to  express  a return  for  some  evil; 
remuneration,  recompense,  and  requital, 
a return  for  some  good  ; reward,  a return 
for  either  good  or  evil. 

COMPENSATION,  Latin  compensa- 
te, compounded  of  com  and  pensatio, 
pensus  and  pendo  to  pay,  signifies  the  pay- 
ing what  has  become  due. 

SATISFACTION,  from  satisfy,  signi- 
fies the  thing  that  satisfies,  or  makes  up 
in  return. 

AMENDS,  from  the  verb  to  amend, 
signifies  the  thing  that  makes  good  what 
has  been  had. 

REMUNERATION,  from  remunerate, 
Latin  remunerate  or  remunero,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  munus  an  office,  or 
service,  signifies  what  is  given  in  return 
for  a service. 

RECOMPENSE,  compounded  of  re 
and  eompensc,  signifies  the  thing  paid 
buck  ns  an  equivalent. 

REQUITAL,  compounded  of  re  nnd 
quitul,  or  quittal  from  quit,  signifies  the 
making  one’s  self  clear  by  a return. 

REWARD  is  probably  connected  with 
regard,  implying  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
deserts  of  any  one. 
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A eompcniatian  is  something  real  ; it  is 
made  for  some  positive  injury  sustained  ; 
justice  requires  that  it  sliould  be  equal  in 
value,  if  not  like  in  kind,  to  that  which  is 
lost  or  injured:  a satisfaction  may  be 
imaginary,  both  as  to  the  injury  and  the 
return ; it  is  given  for  persoual  injuries, 
and  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the 
person  to  be  satisfied:  amends  is  real,  but 
not  ulways  made  so  much  for  injuries  done 
to  others,  as  tor  offences  committed  by  our- 
selves. Sufferers  ought  to  have  a compen- 
sation for  the  injuries  they  have  sustained 
through  our  means,  but  there  are  injuries, 
particularly  those  which  wound  the  feel- 
ings, for  which  there  can  be  tin  compen- 
sation : tenacious  and  quarrelsome  people 
demand  satisfaction:  their  offended  pride 
is  not  satisfied  without  the  humiliation  of 
their  adversary  : an  amends  is  honourable 
which  serves  to  repair  a fault;  the  best 
amends  which  an  offending  person  can 
make  is  to  acknowledge  his  error,  and 
avoid  a repetition : Christianity  enjoins 
its  followers  to  do  good,  even  to  its 
enemies;  but  there  is  a thing  called 
honour,  which  impels  some  men  after  they 
have  insulted  their  friends  to  give  them 
tiie  satisfaction  of  shedding  their  blood  : 
this  is  termed  an  honourable  amends ; but 
will  the  survivors  find  any  compensation 
in  such  ail  amends  lor  the  loss  of  a hus- 
band, a father,  or  a brother?  Not  to 
offer  any  compensation  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  for  any  injury  dune  to  ano- 
ther, evinces  a gross  meanness  of  cha- 
racter, and  selfishness  of  disposition : 
satisfaction  can  seldom  he  demanded  with 
any  propriety  for  any  personal  affront; 
although  the  true  Christian  will  refuse  no 
satisfaction  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  luws  of  God  and  inan. 

Compensation  often  denotes  a return 
for  services  done,  in  which  sense  it  ap- 
proaches still  nearer  to  ranuncration, 
recompence,  and  requital;  hut  the  first 
two  are  obligatory ; the  latter  are  gra- 
tuitous. Compensation  is  an  act  of  jus- 
tice ; the  service  performed  involves  a 
debt ; the  omission  ot  paying  it  becomes 
on  injury  to  the  performer.  The  labourer 
is  worthy  of  bis  hire;  the  time  and 
strength  of  a poor  mau  ought  not  to  bo 
employed  without  his  receiving  a compen- 
sation. Remuneration  is  a higher  species 
of  compensation ; it  is  a matter  of  equity 
dependant  upon  a principle  of  honour  in 
those  who  make  it ; it  differs  from  the  or- 
dinary compensut'um,  both  in  the  nature 
of  the  service,  and  of  the  return.  Com- 
pensation is  made  for  bodily  labor  and 


menial  offices  ; remuneration  for  mental 
exertions,  for  literary,  civil,  or  political 
offices  ; compensation  is  made  to  inferiors, 
or  subordinate  persons;  remuneration  to 
equals,  and  even  superiors  in  education 
and  birth,  though  not  in  wealth  : a com- 
pensation is  prescribed  by  a certain  ratio ; 
remuneration  depends  on  collateral  cir- 
cumstances. A recompense  is  voluntary, 
both  as  to  die  service  and  the  return ; it  is 
an  act  of  generosity ; it  is  not  founded  on 
the  value  of  the  service  so  much  as  on  the 
intention  of  the  server;  it  is  not  received 
so  much  as  a matter  of  right,  as  ofcourtesy : 
there  are  a thousand  acts  of  civility  per- 
formed by  others  which  are  entitled  to 
some  recompense,  though  not  to  any  spe- 
cific compensation.  Requital  is  a return 
for  a kindness  ; the  making  it  is  an  act  of 
gratitude;  the  omission  of  it  wounds  the 
feelinys : it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
only  requital  which  a kind  action  ob- 
tains, is  the  animosity  of  the  person 
served. 

It  belongs  to  the  wealthy  to  make  com- 
pensation for  the  trouble  they  give:  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  estimate  too  high 
wlmt  is  done  for  ourselves,  nor  too  low 
what  we  do  for  others.  It  is  a hardship 
not  to  obtain  the  remuneration  which  we 
expect,  but  it  is  folly  to  expect  that 
which  we  do  uot  deserve.  He  who  will 
not  serve  another,  until  he  it  sure  of  a 
recompense,  is  not  worthy  of  u recompettse. 
Those  who  befriend  the  wicked  must  ex- 
pect to  be  ill  requited. 

Reward  conveys  no  idea  of  obligation ; 
w hoever  rewards  acts  altogether  option- 
ally; the  conduct  of  the  agent  produces 
the  reward.  In  this  sense,  it  is  compara- 
ble with  compensation,  amends,  and  re- 
compense; hut  uot  with  satisfaction,  remu- 
neration, or  requital : things,  as  well  as 
persons,  may  compensate,  make  amends, 
recompense,  and  reward ; but  persons  only 
can  give  satisfaction,  remuneration,  and 
requital. 

Reward  respects  the  merit  of  the  ac- 
tion ; but  compensate  and  the  other  words 
simply  refer  to  the  connexion  between  the 
actions  uud  their  results : what  accrues 
to  a man  as  the  just  consequence  of  bis 
couduct,  he  it  good  or  had,  is  a reward. 
Compensation  and  amends  serve  to  supply 
the  loss  or  absence  of  any  thiug ; recom- 
pense and  reward  follow  from  particular 
exertions.  It  is  but  a poor  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  peace  aud  health  to  have 
one’s  coffers  filled  with  gold : a social  in- 
tercourse by  letter  will  make  amends  for 
the  absence  of  those  who  are  dear.  It  is 
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a mark  of  folly  to  do  any  thing,  however 
trifling,  without  the  prospect  of  a recom- 
pense, and  yet  we  see  this  "daily  realized 
in  persons  who  give  themselves  much 
trouble  to  no  purpose.  The  reward  of 
industry  is  ease  and  content : when  a de- 
ceiver is  caught  in  his  own  snare,  he  meets 
with  the  reward  winch  should  always  at- 
tend deceit. 

What  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
honor  ? W?hat  can  make  amends  to  a fri- 
volous mind  for  the  want  of  company  ? 
What  recompense  so  sweet  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  served  a friend? 
What  reward  equals  the  reward  of  a good 
conscience  ? 

Now  po«u  the  thl*r  prowling  abroad 

For  plunder,  much  solicitous  how  beat 
He  may  compensate  for  a day  of  sloth. 

By  work*  of  darkness  and  nocturnal  wrong*. 

Cowpitft. 

Savage  bail  the  satisjat  tion  of  finding  that 
though  he  could  not  reform  hi*  mother,  he  could  pu- 
nish her.  Jomrbor. 

Nature  ha*  obscurelj  fitted  the  mole  with  eye*. 
But  for  amends , what  she  h capable  of  for  her  de- 
fence, and  warning  of  danger,  she  ha*  rery  eminently 
conferred  upon  her,  for  *be  is  eery  quick  of  hearing. 

Audi  so*. 

Jiemuneratory  honors  are  proportioned  at  once 
to  the  usefulness  and  difficulty  of  performance*. 

Jorrsok. 

Patriot*  hare  toiled,  and  In  their  country'*  cause 
Bled  nobly,  and  their  deeds,  a*  they  desert*, 

Receive  proud  recompense.  (lOWrit, 

As  the  world  is  unjuct  in  Its  judgement*,  so  It  is 
ungrateful  in  Its  requitals.  Blais. 

There  are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us  which 
are  more  esteemed  by  the  person  who  receives  them, 
and  are  cheaper  to  the  prince,  than  the  giving  of 
medals.  Addiso*. 

COMPETENT,  FITTED,  QUALIFIED. 

COMPETENT,  in  Latin  competent, 
participle  of  competo  to  agree  or  suit,  sig- 
nifies suitable. 

FITTED  from  fit  (v.  becoming). 

QUALIFIED,  participle  of  qualify 
from  the  Latin  qnalts  and  /licio,  signifies 
made  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Competency  mostly  respects  the  mental 
endowments  and  attainments ; Jitneu  the 
disposition  and  character;  qualification 
the  artificial  acquirements.  A person  is 
competent  to  undertake  an  office ; fitted  or 
qualified  to  fill  a situation. 

Familiarity  with  any  subject  aided  by 
strong  mental  endowments  gives  compe- 
tency : suitable  habits  nnd  temper  con- 
stitute  the  fit  nett : acquaintance  with  the 
business  to  be  done,  and  expertness  in  the 
mode  of  performing  it,  constitutes  the 
qualification:  none  should  pretend  to  give 
their  opinions  on  serious  subjects  who  are 


not  competent  judges ; none  but  lawyers 
are  competent  to  decide  in  cases  of  law  : 
none  but  medical  met*  are  competent  to 
prescribe  medicines ; none  but  divines  of 
souud  learning,  as  well  as  piety,  to  deter- 
mine'on  doctrinal  questions  : men  ot  se- 
dentary and  studious  habits,  with  a 
serious  temper,  are  most  fitted  to  be 
clergymen  : and  those  who  have  the  most 
learning  aud  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  the  best  qualified  for  the 
important  and  sacred  office  of  instructing 
tlie  people. 

Many  are  qualified  for  managing  the 
concerns  of  others,  who  would  not  be 
competent  to  manage  a concern  for  them- 
selves. Many  who  are  fitted  from  their 
tom  of  mind  for  any  particular  charge, 
may  be  unfortunately  incompetent  for 
want  of  the  requisite  qualifications. 

Mao  la  not  competent  to  itreMc  open  the  tmod  or 
evtt  of  man;  event,  which  befall  him  la  this  lift.. 

Ciauaum, 

What  u more  obrtoo,  and  ordinary  than  a mole  > 
and  yet  wbat  more  palpable  argument  of  PmrltWi.ee 
than  it  1 The  member,  of  her  body  are  to  exactly 
fitted  to  her  nature  aod  manner  of  life.  ADornoa. 

Such  benefila  only  can  be  bestowed  a,  other,  are 
capable  to  reeel,  n,  and  «uch  plea  cure.  Imparted  aa 
other,  are  qualified  to  enjoy.  Jouaaox. 

COMPETITION,  EMULATION,  RI- 
VALRY. 

COMPETITION,  from  the  Latin  com- 
peto, compounded  of  coni  nnd  peto,  signi- 
fies to  sue  or  seek  together,  to  seek  for  the 
same  object. 

EMULATION,  in  Latin  emulaiio, 
from  < rmulor,  and  the  Greek  aptWa  a 
contest,  signifies  the  spirit  of  contending. 

RIVALRY,  from  the  Latin  rents  the 
bank  of  a stream,  signifies  the  undivided 
or  common  enjoyment  of  any  stream 
which  is  a natural  source  of  discord. 

Competition  expresses  the  relation  of  a 
competitor,  or  the  act  of  seeking  the  same 
object ; emulation  expresses  a disposition 
of  the  mind  towards  particular  objects; 
rhalrt/  expresses  both  the  relation  and  the 
disposition  of  a rival.  Emulation  is  to 
competition  as  the  motive  to  the  action ; 
emulation  produces  competitors,  but  it  may 
exist  without  it : they  have  the  same 
marks  to  distinguish  them  from  rivalry. 

Competition  and  enmlation  have  honour 
for  their  basis ; rivalry  is  but  a desire  for 
selfish  gratification.  A competitor  strives 
to  surpass  by  honest  means ; he  cannot 
succeed  Sowell  by  any  other;  a rival  is 
not  bound  by  any  principle;  he  seeks  to 
supplant  by  whatever  means  seem  to  pro- 
mise success.  An  unfair  competitor  ami 
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a generous  rival  are  equally  unusual  and 
inconsistent. 

Competition  animates  to  exertion ; 
rivalry  provokes  hatred  : * com/ietition 
seeks  to  merit  success ; rivalry  is  content- 
ed with  obtaining  it. 

Competitor > may  sometimes  become 
rival » in  spirit,  although  rivals  will  never 
become  competitors.  It  is  further  to  be 
remarked,  that  competition  supposes  some 
actual  effort  for  the  attainment  of  a spe- 
cific object  set  in  view : rivalry  may 
consist  of  a continued  wishing  tor  and 
aiming  at  the  same  general  end  without 
uecessarily  comprehending  the  idea  of 
close  action.  Competitors  are  iu  the  same 
line  with  each  other;  rivals  may  work  to- 
ward the  same  point  at  a great  distance 
from  each  other.  Literary  prizes  are  the 
objects  of  competition  among  scholars; 
the  affections  of  u female  are  the  object  of 
rivals.  William  the  Conqueror  and  Ha- 
rold were  competitors  for  the  crown  of 
England ; .Eneas  and  Tumus  were  rivals 
for  the  hand  of  Lavinia.  In  the  games 
which  were  celebrated  by  Eneas  in 
honour  of  bis  father  Anchises,  the  naval 
competitors  were  the  most  eager  in  the 
contest.  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  were 
rival  goddesses  in  their  pretensions  to 
beauty. 

ft  cannot  ks  doubted  kot  there  (a  a»  great  a detlre 
of  glory  fa  a rlojr  of  wrcnllera  or  eatlfel-pUj-r.  a« 
i*  any  oilier  more  refined  competition  foraniiedorlty. 

Hue  ima. 

Of  the  ancicota  enough  remaiea  to  excite  our  emu- 
lation and  direct  our  endeavours.  Johxsox. 

To  be  oo  man's  rival  In  love,  or  competitor  la 
kualoeas,  tv  a character  which,  if  It  does  out  recom- 
mend yon  an  ft  ought  to  benevolence  among  Iboae 
whom  yon  lire  with,  jra  has  ft  certainly  this  egret, 
that  yon  do  not  stand  s.  ranch  fa  need  of  their  ap- 
probation as  if  yon  aimed  at  more.  Stkbok. 

TO  COMPLAIN,  LAMENT,  REGRET. 

COMPLAIN,  in  French  complaindre 
or  ploindre,  Latin  plango  to  beat  the  breast 
as  a sign  of  grief,  in  Creek  ir\i to 
strike. 

LAMENT,  v.  To  bttoail. 

REGRET,  compounded  of  re  privative 
and  gratus  grateful,  signifies  to  have  a 
feeling  tbe  reverse  of  pleasant. 

Complaint  marks  most  of  dissatisfac- 
tion ; lamentation  roost  of  grief ; regret 
roost  of  pain.  Complaint  is  expressed 
verbally ; lamentation  cither  by  words  or 
signs ; regret  may  be  felt  without  being 
expressed.  Complaint  is  made  of  persoual 
grievances;  lamentation  and  regret  may 


be  made  on  account  of  others  as  well  as 
ourselves.  We  complain  of  our  ill  health, 
of  our  inconveniences,  or  of  troublesome 
circumstances;  we  lament  our  inability 
to  serve  another ; we  regret  the  absence 
of  one  whom  we  love.  Selfish  people 
have  the  most  to  complain  of,  as  they  de- 
mand most  of  others,  and  are  most 
liable  to  be  disappointed;  anxious  people 
are  the  most  liable  to  lament,  as  they  feed 
every  thing  strongly;  the  best-regulated 
mind  may  have  occasion  to  regret  some 
circumstances  which  give  pain  to  the 
tender  affections  of  the  heart. 

The  folly  of  complaint  has  ever  been  the 
theme  of  moralists  in  all  ages  : It  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  the  author  and 
magnifier  of  evils ; it  dwells  on  little 
things  until  tliey  become  great : lamen- 
tations are  not  wiser  though  more  ex- 
cusable, especially  if  we  lament  over  the 
misfortunes  of  others : regret  is  frequently 
tender,  and  always  moderate ; hence  it  i» 
allowable  to  mortals  who  are  encom- 
passed with  troubles  to  indulge  in  regret. 
We  may  complain  without  any  cause,  and 
lament  beyond  what  the  cause  requires ; 
but  regret  will  always  be  founded  on  some 
real  cause,  and  not  exceed  the  cause  in 
degree.  It  would  be  idle  for  a man  to 
complain  of  his  want  of  education,  or 
lament  over  tbe  errors  and  misfortunes  of 
his  youth  , but  he  can  never  look  back 
upon  mis-spent  time  without  sincere  re- 
gret. 

We  all  of  u*  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time, 
sahb  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much  more  than  we  know 
what  to  do  with.  Addison. 

Surely  to  dread  the  future  h more  reasonable  than 
to  lament  the  past.  Johjmou. 

Jlegret  is  useful  and  virtuous  when  U tends  to  the 
amendment  of  Ufe.  Jmijssou. 

TO  COMPLAIN,  MURMUR,  REPINE. 

COMPLAIN,  u.  To  complain. 

MURMUR,  in  German  murmcln,  con- 
veys both  in  sound  and  sense  the  idea  of 
dissatisfaction. 

REPINE  is  compounded  of  rc  and 
pine,  from  tbe  English  pain,  Latin  puna 
punishment,  and  the  Greek  rtiva  hunger, 
signifying  to  couvert  into  pain. 

The  idea  of  expressing  displeasure  or 
dissatisfaction  is  commou  to  these  terms. 
Complaint  is  not  so  loud  as  murmuring, 
but  more  so  than  repining. 

We  complain  or  murmur  by  some  audi- 
ble method ; we  may  repine  secretly. 
Complaints  are  always  addressed  to  some 


'*  Vide  AkW  Ronktnd;  " EmilattoD,  rlrxMK.’ 
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one ; murmurs  and  repiningt  are  often  ad- 
dressed only  to  one*s  self.  Complaints 
are  made  of  whatever  creates  uneasiness, 
without  regard  to  the  source  from  which 
they  flow ; murmuring!  are  a species  of 
complainti  made  only  of  that  which  is 
done  by  others  for  our  inconvenience ; 
when  used  in  relation  to  persons,  com- 
plaint is  the  act  of  a superior;  murmur- 
ing that  of  an  inferior;  repining  is  always 
used  in  relation  to  the  general  disposition 
of  things.  When  the  conduct  of  another 
offends,  it  calls  for  complaint;  when  a 
superior  aggrieves  by  the  imposition  of 
what  is  burdensome,  it  occasions  murmur- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  aggrieved ; when 
disappointments  arrive,  or  ambition  is 
thwarted,  men  repine  at  their  destiny. 

Complaint t and  murmurt  may  be  made 
upon  every  trivial  occasion : repiningt 
only  on  matters  of  moment.  Complaint t, 
especially  such  as  respect  one's  self,  are 
at  best  but  the  offspring  of  an  uneasy 
mind,  they  betray  great  weakness,  and 
ought  to  be  suppressed : murmurt  are 
culpable ; they  violate  the  respect  and 
obedience  due  to  superiors;  those  who 
murmur  have  seldom  substantial  grounds 
for  murmuring : repiningt  are  sinful, 
they  arraign  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being. 
It  will  be  difficult,  by  the  aid  of  philoso- 
phy, to  endure  much  pain  without  com- 
plaining : religion  only  can  arm  the  soul 
against  all  the  ills  of  life  : the  rebellious 
Israelites  were  frequently  guilty  of  mur - 
muringt , not  only  against  Moses,  but 
even  against  their  Almighty  Deliverer, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  manifesta- 
tions of  his  goodness  and  power  : a want 
of  confidence  in  God  is  the  only  cause  of 
repiningt ; he  who  sees  the  hand  of  God 
in  all  things  cannot  repine. 

I 

HI  not  complain  i 

Children  and  coward*  rail  at  their  mUfortuae*. 

That. 

Yet  O my  tool ! thy  ritlnjr  murmur*  slay. 

Nor  dare  lb’  ALLWiSK  DISPOSER  to  arralga; 

Or  ayrninst  bU  supreme  decree, 

With  impious  jjrkrf  complain*  Lyttutt ox. 

Would  all  the  deities  of  Greece  combine, 

In  rain  the  p loo  my  thtindVr  might  repine ; 

Sole  should  he  sit,  with  »e*rcc  a pod  to  friend, 

And  see  his  Trojan*  to  the  shades  descend.  Poric. 

COMPLAINT,  ACCUSATION. 

COMPLAINT,  t.  To  complain. 

ACCUSATION,  j>.  To  accuse. 

Both  these  terms  nre  employed  in  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  others,  but  a 
complaint  is  mostly  made  in  matters  that 
personally  affect  the  complainant;  an 


accusation  is  made  of  matters  in  general, 
but  especially  those  of  a moral  nature. 
A complaint  is  made  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining redress ; an  accusation  is  made 
for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  a fact  or 
bringing  to  punishment.  A complaint 
may  be  frivolous;  an  accusation  false. 
People  in  subordinate  stations  should  be 
careful  to  give  no  cause  for  complaint 
the  most  guarded  conduct  will  not  protect 
any  person  from  the  unjust  accusations  of 
the  malevolent. 

On  till.  oeraslen  (of  on  Interview  wltb  Addison), 
Pope  made  Mi  complaint  wKb  frankaesa  tod  spire, 
•>  a man  enilntrredlj  neglected  and  eppeeed. 

Jo iv  a so  a. 

With  gailt  eater  distrust  aeil  discord,  mmteel  ar- 
ci nation  mod  stubborn  *elf- defence.  JoKjcaoa. 

COMPLAISANCE,  DEFERENCE, 
CONDESCENSION. 

COMPLAISANCE,  from  com  and 
plain  to  please,  signifies  the  act  of  com- 
plying with,  or  pleasing  others. 

DEFERENCE,  in  French  deference, 
from  the  Latin  defero  to  bear  down,  marks 
tho  inclination  to  defer,  or  acquiesce  in 
the  sentiments  of  another  in  preference  to 
one’s  own. 

CONDESCENSION  marks  the  act  of 
condescending  from  one’s  own  height  to 
yield  to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  rather 
than  rigorously  to  erect  one's  rights. 

The  necessities,  the  conveniences,  the 
accommodations  and  allurements  of  so- 
ciety, of  familiarity,  and  of  intimacy,  lead 
to  complaisance ; it  makes  sacrifices  to 
the  wishes,  tastes,  comforts,  enjoyments, 
and  personal  feelings  of  others.  Age, 
rank,  dignity,  and  personal  merit,  call  for 
deference:  it  enjoins  compliance  with  re- 
spect to  our  opinions,  judgements,  pre- 
tensions, and  designs.  The  infirmities, 
the  wants,  the  defects  and  foibles  of  others, 
call  for  condescension  : it  relaxes  the  rigour 
of  authority,  and  removes  the  distinction 
of  rank  or  station. 

Complaisance  is  the  act  of  an  equal ; 
deference  that  of  an  inferior  ; condescen- 
sion that  of  a superior.  Complaisance  is 
due  from  one  weli-bred  person  to  another  ; 
deference  is  due  to  all  superiors  in  age, 
knowledge,  or  station,  whom  one  ap- 
proaches; condescension  is  due  from  ail 
superiors  to  such  as  are  dependant  on 
them  for  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

All  these  qualities  spring  from  a refine- 
ment of  humanity ; but  complaisance  has 
most  of  genuine  kindness  in  its  unture; 
deference  most  of  respectful  submission  ; 
condescension  most  of  easy  indulgence. 
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Complaisance  has  unalloyed  pleasure  for 
its  companion  ; it  is  pleased  with  doing : 
it  is  pleased  with  seeing  that  it  has 
pleased ; it  is  pleasure  to  the  giver  and 
pleasure  to  the  receiver.  Deference  is  not 
unmixed  with  pain  ; it  fears  to  offend,  or 
to  fail  in  the  part  it  has  to  perform  ; it  is 
mingled  with  a consciousness  of  inferiority, 
and  a tear  of  appearing  lower  than  it  de- 
serves to  be  thought.  Condescension  is  not 
without  its  alloy ; it  is  accompanied  with 
the  painful  sentiment  uf  witnessing  in- 
feriority, rind  the  no  less  painful  appre- 
hension of  not  maintaining  its  own  dig- 
nity. 

Complaisance  is  busied  in  anticipating 
and  meeting  the  wishes  of  others ; it 
seeks  to  amalgamate  one’s  own  will  with 
that  of  another : deference  is  busied  in 
yielding  submission,  doing  homage,  and 
marking  one’s  sense  of  another’s  supe- 
riority : condescension  employs  itself  in 
not  opposing  the  will  of  others  ; in  yield- 
ing to  their  gratification,  and  laying  aside 
unnecessary  distinctions  of  superiority. 
Complaisance  among  strangers  is  often  the 
forerunner  of  the  most  friendly  inter- 
course: it  is  the  characteristic  of  self- 
conceit  to  pay  deference  to  no  one,  be- 
cause it  considers  no  one  as  having  supe- 
rior worth  : it  is  the  common  character- 
istic of  ignorant  and  low  persons  when 
placed  in  a state  of  elevation,  to  think 
themselves  degraded  by  any  act  of  con- 
descension. 

Complaisance  readers  a superior  amiable,  a a 
equal  agreeable,  and  aa  inferior  acceptable. 

Addnov. 

Tom  Courtly  never  fkib  of  paying  hh  obeisance 
to  every  man  be  see*,  who  has  title  or  office  to  make 
him  conspicuous;  but  bis  deference  Is  wholly  jrlren 
to  outward  consideration.  t 8Tmn.it. 

The  same  noble  condescension  which  never  dwells 
but  In  truly  fnut  minds,  and  such  as  Homer  would 
represent  that  of  Uly**e*  to  have  been,  discovers  Itself 
likewise  la  the  speech  wbteb  he  made  to  the  ghost  of 
-Ajax.  Addison. 

COMPLAISANT,  V.  Civil. 

COMPLAISANT,  V.  CoUTleOUS. 

COMPLETE,  PERFECT,  FINISHED. 

COMPLETE,  in  French  complet,  Latin 
completus  participle  of  complco  to  fill  up, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  filled,  or 
having  all  that  is  necessary. 

PERFECT,  in  Latin  petfeclut  partici- 
ple of  perfien  to  perform  or  do  thoroughly, 
signifies  the  state  of  being  done  tho- 
roughly. 


FINISHED,  from  finish  (t>.  To  close), 
marks  the  state  of  being  finished. 

That  is  complete  which  has  no  defi- 
ciency : that  is  perfect  which  has  positive 
excellence ; and  that  is  finished  which 
has  no  omission  in  it. 

That  to  which  any  thing  can  be  added 
is  incomplete  ; when  it  can  be  improved 
it  is  imperfect ; when  more  labour  ought 
to  he  bestowed  upon  it  it  is  unfinished. 
A thing  is  complete  in  all  its  parts ; perfect 
as  to  the  beauty  and  design  of  the  con- 
struction ; and  finished  as  it  comes  from 
the  hand  of  the  workman  and  answers 
his  intention.  A set  of  books  is  not  com- 
plete when  a volume  is  wanting:  there  is 
nothing  in  the  proper  sense  perfect  which 
is  the  work  of  man  ; but  the  term  is  used 
relatively  for  whatever  makes  the  greatest 
approach  to  perfection:  a finished  per- 
formance evinces  care  and  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  workman. 

A thing  may  be  complete  or  finished 
without  being  perfect ; and  it  may  beper- 
fect  without  being  either  complete  or  fi- 
nished. The  works  uf  the  ancients  are, 
as  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
incomplete,  and  some  probably  unfinished  ; 
aud  yet  the  greater  part  are  perfect  in 
their  way : the  works  of  the  moderns  are 
mostly  complete  and  finished;  yet  but  a 
small  part  have  any  claims  even  to  human 
perfection. 

Non.  bettor  cnard  agAlnst  a cheat, 

Than  he  who  la  a knave  complete.  Lewis. 

It  has  been  observed  of  children,  that  the}'  are 
longer  before  the,  can  pronounce  perfect  sound,,  be- 
cause perfect  sounds  are  not  pronounced  to  them. 

Hawxrswortm. 

It  ia  necerwar,  for  a man  who  would  form  to  him- 
self a finished  taste  of  pond  writing,  to  be  well 
versed  ia  the  works  of  the  best  critics  ancient  and 
modem.  Anmson. 

TO  COMPLETE,  FINISH,  TERMI- 
NATE. 

COMPLETE  is  to  make  complete  (o. 
Complete). 

FINISH,  v.  To  close. 

TERMIN  ATE, Latin  ffrminaftu, comes 
from  terminus  a term  or  boundary,  sig- 
nifying to  make  a boundary. 

We  complete*  what  is  undertaken  by 
continuing  to  labour  at  it ; we  finish  what 
is  begun  in  a state  of  forwardness  by  put- 
ting the  last  hand  to  it;  we  terminate 
what  ought  not  to  last  by  bringing  it  to  a 
close.  So  that  the  characteristic  idea  of 
completing  is  the  conducting  a thing  to 
its  final  period;  that  of  finishing,  the 


* Vide  Glrxrd  t “ Acherer,  fimr,  terminer.' 
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arrival  at  that  period ; and  that  of  t trmi- 
nating,  the  cessation  of  a thing. 

Completing  has  properly  relation  to  per- 
manent works  only,  whether  mechanical  or 
intellectual ; we  desire  a thing  to  be  com- 
pleted from  a curiosity  to  see  it  in  its  en- 
tire state.  To  finish  is  employed  for  pass- 
ing occupations  ; we  wish  a thing  finished 
from  an  anxiety  to  proceed  to  something 
else,  or  a dislike  to  the  thing  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  Terminating  respects  dis- 
cussions, differences,  and  disputes.  Light 
minds  undertake  many  tilings  witlioat 
completing  any.  Children  and  unsteady 
people  set  about  many  things  without 
finishing  any.  Litigious  people  terminate 
one  dispute  only  to  commence  another. 

It  Is  perhaps  kindly  provided  by  nature,  that  as  the 
feathers  and  strength  of  a bird  grow  together,  and 
her  wings  are  not  completed  till  she  is  able  to  fly, 
so  some  proportion  should  be  preserved  in  the  tinman 
kind  between  judgement  and  courage.  Johnson. 

The  artificer,  for  the  manufacture  which  hcftnUhee 
in  a day,  receives  a certain  sum;  but  the  wit  fre- 
quently gains  no  advantage  from  a performance  at 
which  he  has  toiled  many  months.  HAWMUWoft-rn. 

The  thought  ‘ that  our  existence  terminates  with 
this  life,*  doth  naturally  check  the  soul  In  any  gene- 
rous  pursuit.  Biiuuost. 

COMPLETE,  V.  Whaley 
completion,  v.  Consummation. 
complex,  v.  Compound. 

COMPLEXITY,  COMPLICATION, 
INTRICACY. 

COMPLEXITY  and  COMPLICA- 
TION, in  French  complication,  Latin 
complicatio  and  complico,  compounded  of 
com  and  p/ico,  signifies  a folding  one  thing 
within  another. 

INTRICACY,  Latin  intricatio  and  in- 
trico,  compounded  of  in  and  trico  or  trices, 
small  hairs  which  are  used  to  ensnare 
birds,  signifies  a state  of  entanglement  by 
means  of  many  involutions. 

Complexity  expresses  the  abstract  qua- 
lity or  state ; complication  the  act : they 
both  convey  less  than  intricacy ; intricate 
is  that  which  U very  complicated. 

Complexity  arises  from  a multitude  of 
objects,  nnd  the  nature  of  these  objects  ; 
complication  from  an  involvement  of  ob- 
jects ; and  intricacy  from  a w inding  and 
roll  fused  involution.  What  is  complex 
must  be  decomposed  ; what  is  compfka- 
ted  must  be  developed  ; what  is  intricate 
must  be  unravelled.  A proposition  is 
complex;  affairs  are  complicated ; the  law 
is  intricate. 

Complexity  puzzles;  complication  con- 


founds ; intricacy  bewilders.  A dear  head 
is  requisite  for  understanding  that  which  it 
complex ; keenness  and  penetration  are 
required  to  lay  open  that  which  is  compli- 
cated ; a comprehensive  mind,  coupled 
with  coolness  and  perseveranceof  research, 
are  essential  to  disentangle  that  which  it 
intricate.  A complex  systdfc  may  have 
every  perfection  but  the  one  that  is  re- 
quisite, namely,  a fitness  to  be  reduced  to 
practice  : complicated  schemes  of  villainy 
commonly  frustrate  themselves ; they  re- 
quire unity  of  design  among  too  many  in- 
dividuals of  different  stations,  interests, 
and  vices,  to  allow  of  frequent  success 
with  such  heterogeneous  combinations : 
the  intricacy  of  the  law  is  but  tbe  natural 
attendant  on  human  affairs ; every  ques- 
tion! admits  of  different  illustrations  as  to 
its  causes,  consequences,  analogies,  and 
bearings  ; it  is  likewise  dependant  on  so 
many  cases  infinitely  ramified  as  to  im- 
pede the  exercise  of  the  judgement  in  the 
act  of  deciding. 

The  complexity  of  a subject  often  de- 
ters young  persons  from  application  to 
their  business.  There  is  nothing  em haras- 
ses a physician  more  than  a complication 
of  disorders,  where  the  remedy  for  one 
impedes  the  cure  for  the  other.  Some 
affaire  are  involved  in  such  a degree  of 
intricacy,  as  to  exhaust  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  the  most  laborious. 

Through  tbe  disclosing  deep 
Light  my  bllod  way;  the  mloeril  strata  there 
Thrust  blooming,  tbeoce  the  vegetable  work), 

OVr  tbat  the  rising  system  more  complex 
Of  animals,  and  higher  still  tbe  mind.  Thomson. 

Every  living  creature,  considered  in  Uself,  hat 
many  very  complicated  parts  that  arc  exact  copies 
of  some  other  parts  which  it  possesses,  and  which  are 
complicated  In  the  same  manner.  Addison. 

When  the  mind,  by  insensible  degrees,  baa  brought 
Itself  to  attention  and  close  thinking,  it  will  be  able 
to  cope  with  difficulties.  Every  abstruse  problem, 
every  intricate  question,  will  not  baffie  or  break  it. 

Look. 

complication,  v.  Complexity. 
to  compliment,  v.  To  adulate. 

to  comply,  conform,  yield, 
submit. 

COMPLY,  ».  To  accede. 

CONFORM,  compounded  of  cm  and 
form,  signifies  lo  put  into  the  same  form. 

YIELD,  v.  To  accede. 

SUBMIT,  in  Latin  submit  to,  com- 
pounded of  sub  and  milto,  signifies  to  put 
under,  that  is  to  say,  to  put  cue's  self 
under  another  person. 

Compliance  and  conformity  are  volun- 
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tary ; yielding  and  i submission  are  invo- 
luntary. 

Compliance  is  an  act  of  the  inclination ; 
conformity  an  act  of  the  judgment : com- 
pliance is  altogether  optional ; we  comply 
with  a thing  or  not,  at  pleasure : con- 
formity is  binding  on  the  conscience  | it 
relates  to  matters  in  which  there  is  a 
right  and  a wrong.  Compliance  with  the 
fashions  and  customs  of  those  we  lire 
with  is  a natural  propensity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  that  may  he  mostly  indulged 
without  impropriety : conformity  in  reli- 
gious matters,  though  not  to  be  enforced 
by  human  law,  is  not  on  that  account 
less  binding  on  the  consciences  of  every 
member  in  the  community ; the  violation 
of  this  duty  on  trivial  grounds  involves  in 
it  that  of  more  than  one  branch  of  the 
moral  law. 

Compliance  and  conformity  are  produced 
by  no  external  action  on  the  mind ; they 
flow  spontaneously  from  the  will  and  un- 
derstanding; yielding  is  altogether  the 
result  of  foreign  agency.  We  comply  with 
a wish  as  soon  as  it  is  known ; it  accords 
with  our  feelings  so  to  do : we  yield  to 
the  entreaties  of  others ; it  is  the  effect  of 
persuasion,  a constraint  upon  or  at  least 
a direction  of  the  inclination.  We  con- 
form to  the  regulations  of  a community,  it 
is  a matter  of  discretion ; we  yield  to  the 
superior  judgement  of  another,  we  have 
no  choice  or  alternative.  We  comply 
cheerfully;  wo  conform  willingly;  we 
yield  reluctantly. 

To  yield  is  to  give  way  to  another, 
either  with  one’s  will,  judgement,  or  out- 
ward conduct ; tubmisiion  is  the  giving 
up  of  one’s-self  altogether;  it  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  another’s  will  for  one’s  own. 
Yielding  is  partial;  we  may  yield  in  one 
case  or  in  one  action  though  not  in  an- 
other s submission  is  general ; it  includes 
a system  of  conduct. 

vie  yield  when  we  do  not  resist;  this 
may  sometimes  be  the  act  of  a superior : 
we  tubmil  only  by  adopting  the  measures 
and  conduct  proposed  to  os ; this  is  al- 
ways the  act  of  an  inferior.  Yielding 
may  be  produced  by  means  more  or  less 
gentle,  by  enticing  or  insinuating  arts,  or 
by  the  lores  of  argument  ; submission  is 
made  only  to  power  or  positive  fovee  : one 
yield*  alter  a struggle  ; one  lubmitt  with- 
out resistance  : we  yield  to  ourselves  or 
others  ; we  ntbinit  to  others  only  : it  is  a 
weakness  to  yield  either  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  others  or  our  own  inclinations  to 
do  that  which  our  judgements  condemn  ; 
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it  is  a folly  to  submit  to  the  caprice  of  any 
one  where  there  is  not  a moral  obligation: 
it  is  obstinacy  not  to  yield  when  one’s  ad- 
versary has  the  advantage;  it  is  sinful 
not  to  submit  to  constituted  authorities. 

A cheerful  compliance  with  the  requests 
of  a friend  is  the  sincerest  proof  of  friend- 
ship ; the  wisest  and  most  learned  of  men 
have  ever  been  the  rendiost  to  conform  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live : the  harmony  of  social 
life  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  reluc- 
tance which  men  have  to  yield  to  each 
other ; aud  the  order  of  civil  society  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  the  want  of  proper 
submission  to  superiors. 

I would  not  be  thought  in  any  part  of  thb  rd*- 
tion  to  reflect  upon  tilgaor  Nkolial,  who  in  acting 
thb  part  only  complied  with  the  wretched  ta*te  of 
ht»  audience-  Addison. 

Being  of  a lay  profewion,  I humbly  c onjorm  to 
the  constitution*  of  the  church  and  my  spiritual  supe- 
riors, and  1 hold  this  obedience  to  be  an  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  God.  Howku 

There  has  been  a long  dispute  for  precedency  be- 
tween the  tragic  and  the  heroic  poets.  Aristotle 

would  have  the  latter  yield  the  past  to  the  former,  but 
Mr.  Dry  den  and  many  others  would  never  submit  to 
this  decision.  Addison. 

COMPLIANT,  YIELDING,  SUBMIS- 
SIVE. 

As  epithets  from  the  preceding  verbs, 
serve  to  designate  a propensity  to  the  re- 
spective actious  mostly  in  an  excessive  or 
improper  degree. 

A COMPLIANT  temper  complies  with 
every  wish  of  another  good  or  bad;  a 
YIELDING  temper  leans  to  every  opi- 
nion right  or  wrong;  a SUBMISSIVE 
temper  submits  to  every  demand,  just  or 
unjust. 

A compliant  person  wants  command  of 
feeling;  a yielding  person  wants  tixedness 
of  principle}  a submissive  person  wants 
resolution : a compliant  disposition  will  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  selfish  and  unrea- 
sonable; a yielding  disposition  is  most 
unfit  for  commanding;  a submissive  dispo- 
sition exposes  a person  to  the  exactions 
of  tyranny. 

Be  silent  and  complying ; yon *11  soon  and 
Sir  John  without  . medicine  will  he  kind. 

. Haaaraox. 

A peaceable  temper  supposes  yielding  and  conde- 
scending manners.  Bt.ua. 

When  force  end  nloleoee  and  bard  necessity  bare 
brought  lb.  yoke  of  serrttnde  upon  a people’s  neck, 

retirion  will  sspply  tkera  with  a patient  and  a sw»- 

wi  it  tire  spirit.  Btsarwoow. 

to  comply,  t>.  To  accede. 
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COMPOSED. 


COMPREHENSIVE. 


TO  COMPOSE,  SETTLE. 

COMPOSE,  from  the  Latin  componri, 
perfect  of  cotnpono  to  put  together,  sig- 
nifies to  put  in  Hue  order. 

SETTLE  is  a frequentative  of  set. 

Wt  compose  that  which  has  been  dis- 
jointed and  separated,  by  bringing  it  to- 
gether again;  we  settle  that  which  has 
been  disturbed  and  put  in  motion,  by 
making  it  rest : we  compose  our  thoughts 
when  they  hare  been  deranged  and  thrown 
into  confusion ; we  sett le  our  mind  when  it 
has  been  fluctuating  and  distracted  by 
contending  desires ; the  mind  must  be 
composed  before  we  can  think  justly;  it 
must  be  settled  before  we  can  act  con- 
sistently. 

We  compote  the  differences  of  others  : 
we  settle  our  own  differences  with  others  : 
it  is  difficult  to  compose  the  quarrels  of 
angry  opponents,  or  to  settle  the  disputes 
of  obstinate  partisans. 

Thy  pretence  did  nth  doubtful  hart  romynwr, 

•And  factions  wonder’d  that  thejr  once  aru*c. 

Ticmnx* 

Perhaps-  mj  reason  maj  but  111  defeod 
Mj  tctUtd  faith,  or  mind  with  age  Impair'd. 

SiikitvrowB. 

to  compose,  v.  To  compound. 
to  compose,  r.  To  form. 

COMPOSED,  SEDATE. 

COMPOSED  egresses  the  state  of 
being  composed  (».  To  compose ). 

SEDA  TE,  in  Latin  sedatus  participle 
of  tedo  to  settle,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  settled. 

Composed  respects  the  air  and  looks  ex- 
ternally, and  the  spirits  internally ; sedate 
relates  to  the  deportment  or  carriage  ex- 
ternally, and  the  fixedness  of  the  purpose 
internally : composed  is  opposed  to  ruf- 
fled or  hurried,  sedate  to  buoyant  or  vola- 
tile. 

Composure  is  a particular  state  of  the 
mind ; sedateness  is  an  habitual  frame  of 
mind ; a part  of  the  character : a com- 
posed mien  is  very  becoming  in  the  season 
of  devotion;  a sedate  carriage  is  becom- 
ing in  youth  who  are  engaged  in  serious 
concerns.  - 

Upon  ber  narrr  approach  to  Hrrculn  ihr  itrpped 
before  tbe  other  ledy,  who  came  forward  with  a re- 
sular  rempnreit  carriage.  AoDi.es. 

Let  me  aaeoclate  wilt  the  aerlowa  sight, 

Asd  roo-emptntion,  her  sedate  compeer.  Thohsos. 

composed,  r.  Calm. 


COMPOUND,  COMPLEX. 

COMPOUND  comes  from  the  present 
of  compono  to  compound,  from  the  pre- 
terite of  which,  composui,  is  formed  the 
verb  compose  (r.  To  compose). 

COMPLEX,  v.  Complexity. 

The  compound  consists  of  similar  and 
whole  bodies  put  together;  the  complex 
consists  of  various  parts  linked  together  : 
adhesion  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a com- 
pound ; involution  is  requisite  for  the  com- 
plex; we  distinguish  the  whole  that  forms 
the  compound  ; we  separate  the  parts  that 
form  the  complex  ; what  is  compound  may 
consist  only  of  two;  what  is  complex  con- 
sists always  of  several. 

Compound  and  complex  are  both  com- 
monly opposed  to  the  simple;  but  the 
former  may  be  opposed  to  the  single,  and 
the  latlle  to  the  simple:  words  are  com- 
pound, sentences  are  complex. 

Ina*mncti  in  man  {»  * compound  and  a mixture 
of  fl«**l*  wrtl  at  f pit  if,  the  tool  during  fta  abode  In 
the  body  dries  all  tbinfft  b j the  mediation  of  these 
patriot!*,  and  inferior  a Auctions.  South. 

WUh  such  perfection  fram’d, 
la  this  complex  stupendous  vcbeme  of  things. 

Thomson. 

TO  COMPOUND,  COMPOSE. 

COMPOUND  and  COMPOSE,  r.  To 
compose. 

Compound  is  used  in  the  physicn!  sense 
only  ; compose  in  the  proper  or  the  moral 
seme:  words  are  compounded  hy  making 
two  or  more  into  one ; sentences  are  com- 
posed by  putting  words  together  so  as  to 
make  sense  : a medicine  is  compounded  of 
many  ingredients ; society  is  composed  of 
various  classes. 

The  ilmple  brattle*  nf  Before,  If  they  canoot  he 
multiplied,  they  may  he  cempoujuted.  Btrmrftrr. 

The  hellbent,  Ignorant  of  the  tree  toarce  of  moral 
reft,  generally  charged  it  on  the  obll-jotty  of  matter. 
ThI*  notion,  at  mott  other*  of  their*.  I.  a r&mp.iftmn 
of  troth  and  err  of.  Uxot*. 

to  comprehend,  v.  To  com- 
prise. 

to  comprehend,  v.  To  con- 
ceive. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXTENSIVE. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  from  compre- 
hend, in  Latin  comprehendo  or  corn  nnd 
prehendo  to  take,  signifies  the  quality  of 
putting  up  together  or  including. 

EXTENSIVE  from  extend,  in  Latin 
extendo,  or  ex  and  tendo  to  stretch  out, 
signifies  the  quality  of  reaching  to  a dis-‘ 
twice. 
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Comprehensive  respects  quantity,  exten- 
sive regards  space  : that  is  comprehensive 
that  comprehends  much,  that  is  extensive 
that  extends  into  a wide  field  : a compre- 
hensive view  of  a subject  includes  all 
branches  of  it ; an  extensive  view  of  a 
subject  enters  into  minute  details:  the 
comprehensive  is  associated  with  the  con- 
cise ; the  extensive  with  the  diffuse : it 
requires  a capacious  mind  to  take  a com- 
prehensive survey  of  any  subject;  it  is 
possible  for  a superficial  thinker  to  enter 
very  extensively  into  some  parts,  while 
he  passes  over  others. 

Comprehensive  is  employed  only  with 
regard  to  intellectual  objects  ; extensive 
is  used  both  in  the  proper  or  the  impro- 
per sense  : the  signification  of  a word  is 
comprehensive,  or  the  powers  of  the  mind 
are  comprehensive  : a plain  is  extensive, 
or  a field  of  inquiry  is  extensive. 

It  I*  natural  to  hope  that  a comprrhenrive  ii  like- 
wise an  elevated  soul,  and  that  whoever  li  wHe  h alw 
honest.  JomtuoN. 

The  trade  carried  on  hy  the  Pbealclani  of  Sldon 
and  Tyre  was  more  exteniirc  and  enterprising  than 
that  of  any  itate  In  the  aocirnt  world.  Robertson. 

TO  COMPRISE,  COMPREHEND,  EM- 
BRACE, CONTAIN,  INCLUDE. 

COMPRISE,  through  the  French  com- 
pels, participle  of  comprcndrc,  comes  from 
the  same  source  as  comprehend  (u.  Com- 
prehensive). 

EMBRACE,  v.  To  clasp. 

CONTAIN,  in  French  contenir,  Latin 
contineo,  compounded  of  con  and  teneo, 
signifies  to  hold  together  within  one  place. 

INCLUDE,  in  Latin  includo,  com- 
pounded of  in  and  cludo  or  claudo,  signi- 
fies to  shut  in  or  within  a given  space. 

Persons  or  things  comprise  or  include  ; 
things  only  comprehend,  embrace,  and  con- 
tain : a person  comprises  a certain  quan- 
tity of  matter  within  a given  space ; he 
includes  one  thing  within  another:  an 
author  comprises  his  work  within  a cer- 
tain number  of  volumes,  and  includes  in 
it  a variety  of  interesting  particulars. 

When  things  are  spoken  of,  comprise, 
comprehend,  and  embrace,  have  regard  to 
the  aggregate  value,  quantity,  or  extent ; 
include,  to  the  individual  things  which 
fonn  the  whole : contain,  either  to  the 
aggregate  or  to  the  individual,  being  in 
fact  n term  of  more  ordinary  application 
than  any  of  the  others.  Comprise  and 
contain  are  used  either  in  the  proper  or 
the  figurative  sense;  comprehend^ embrace, 
and  include,  in  the  figurative  sense  only : 


a stock  comprises  a variety  of  articles ; 
a library  comprises  a variety  of  books ; 
the  whole  is  comprised  within  a small  com- 
pass : rules  comprehend  a number  of  par- 
ticulars; laws  comprehend  a number  of 
cases ; countries  comprehend  a certain 
number  of  districts  or  divisions;  terms 
comprehend  a certain  meaning : a discourse 
embraces  a variety  of  topics ; a plan,  pro- 
ject, scheme,  or  system,  embraces  a va- 
riety of  objects : a house  contains  one, 
two,  or  more  persons ; a city  contains  a 
number  of  houses ; a book  contains  much 
useful  matter ; a society  contains  very 
many  individuals ; it  includes  none  but  of 
a certain  class;  or  it  includes  some  of 
every  class. 

Their  arms  and  fishing  tackle  comprise 
the  personal  effects  of  most  savages ; all 
the  moral  law  of  a Christian  is  comprised 
under  the  word  charity  : Sweden  compre- 
hends Finland  and  Lapland  : London  is 
said  to  contain  above  a million  of  inha- 
bitants : bills  of  mortality  are  made  out 
in  most  large,parishes,  but  they  include 
only  such  persons  as  die  of  diseases  ; a 
calculator  of  expenses  will  always  fall 
short  of  his  estimate  who  docs  not  include 
the  minor  contingencies  which  usually  at- 
tach to  every  undertaking. 

What,  F.rypt,  do  thy  pyramids  comprise, 

Wbat  greatness  hi  l be  high  raised  folly  Iftn  t 

Si  well. 

That  part  lea  lar  scheme  which  comprehends  the 
social  virtues  may  (the  employment  to  the  most  In- 
dustrious temper,  aod  Sod  a man  la  baslaess  more 
then  the  most  aetlre  station  of  Ilfs.  Anotsoit. 

The  virtues  of  the  seversl  sods  t sing, 

Mecenss,  now  the  needful  soeeenr  bring; 

Nut  that  my  song  In  such  o scanty  spice 

So  large  a subject  folly  caa  embrace.  Davors. 

Alt  o woman  has  to  do  io  this  world  Is  rovs- 
tained  wUblo  tho  dotleo  of  a daughter,  u shier,  a 
Wife,  aod  o mother.  Steel*. 

The  universal  ailesn  In  which  all  complsrsanee  Is 
included  to,  th»t  no  men  ehould  fit*  any  prefer- 
ence to  himself.  Joanson. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  that 
in  the  two  last  examples  from  Steele  and 
Johnson  the  words  comprehend  and  com- 
prise would,  according  to  established 
usage,  have  been  more  appropriate  than 
contain  and  include. 

compulsion,  v.  Constraint. 

compunction,  v.  Repentance. 
to  compute,  r.  To  calculate. 
to  computb,  c.  To  estimate. 
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CONCEAL. 


CONCEAL. 


TO  CONCEAL}  DISSEMBLE,  DIS- 
GUISE. 

CONCEAL,  is  compounded  of  con  and 
ctal,  in  French  celer,  Latin  cclo,  Hebrew 
cuta  to  have  privately. 

DISSEMBLE,  in  French  dissimuler , 
compounder!  of  dis  and  timnlo  or  similis, 
signifies  to  make  a thing  appear  unlike 
what  it  is. 

DISGUISE,  in  French  disguiscr,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  dis  or  de  and 
guise,  in  German  weise,  a manner  or 
fashion,  signifies  to  take  a form  opposite 
to  the  reality. 

To  conceal  is  simply  to  abstain  from 
making  known  wbat  wc  wish  to  keep  se- 
cret; to  dissemble  and  disguise  signify  to 
conceal,  by  assuming  some  false  appear- 
ance : we  conceal  facts ; we  dissemble  feel- 
'ings;  vve  disguise  sentiments. 

• Caution  only  is  requisite  in  conceal- 
ing ; it  may  be  effected  by  simple  silence : 
art  and  address  must  be  employed  in  dis- 
sembling; it  mingles  falsehood  with  all 
its  proceedings : labor  and  cunning  are 
requisite  in  disguising ; it  has  nothing 
but  falsehood  in  all  its  movements. 

The  concealer  watches  over  himself 
that  he  may  not  be  betrayed  into  any  in- 
discreet communication;  the  dissembler 
has  an  eye  to  others  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  discovering  the  state  of  his 
heart ; disguise  assumes  altogether  a dif- 
ferent face  from  reality,  and  rests  se- 
cure under  this  shelter : it  is  sufficient  to 
conceal  from  those  who  either  cannot  or 
will  not  see;  it  is  necessary  to  dissemble 
with  those  who  can  see  without  being 
shown ; but  it  is  necessary  to  disguise  from 
those  who  are  anxious  to  discover  and  use 
every  meaus  to  penetrate  the  veil  that  in- 
tercepts their  tight. 

Concealment  is  a matter  of  prudence 
often  adviseabie,  mostly  innocent;  when 
we  have  not  resolution  to  shake  off  our 
vices,  it  is  wisdom  at  least  to  conceal 
them  from  the  knowledge  of  others. 

According  to  Girard,  it  was  a maxim 
with  Louis  XL  that  in  order  to  know  how 
to  govern,  it  was  necessary  to  know  how 
to  dissemble  : this,  he  adds,  is  true  in  all 
cases  even  in  domestic  government  ; hut 
if  the  word  conveys  as  much  the  idea  of 
falsehood  in  French  as  in  English,  then 
is  this  a French  and  not  an  English 
maxim  ; there  ate,  however,  many  cases 
in  which  it  is  prudent  to  disseml/e  our 


resentments,  if  by  allowing  them  time  to 
die  away  we  keep  them  from  the  know- 
ledge of  others.  Disguise  is  altogether 
opposed  to  caudort  an  ingenious  mind 
revolts  at  it ; an  honest  man  will  never 
find  it  necessary,  unless  the  AbW  Girard 
be  right  in  saying  that  “ when  the  ne- 
cessity of  circumstance*  and  the  nature 
of  affairs  call  for  disguise,  it  is  politic.” 
Yet  what  train  of  circumstances  can  vve 
conceive  to  esist  which  will  justify  policy 
founded  upon  the  violation  of  truth  ? 
Intriguers,  conspirators,  and  all  who  have 
dishonest  purposes  to  answer,  must  prac- 
tise disguise  as  the  only  means  of  success, 
but  true  policy  is  as  remote  from  disguise 
as  cunning  is  from  wisdom. 

Ridicule  ti  one  more  strong  (bon  vbeo  It  Is 
concealed  In  gravity.  SritCTATOa. 

M school-taught  pride  dissembte  sit  It  cut. 

These  little  things  Ire  great  to  tittle  man. 

Goldsmith. 

Good.breeding  bas  made  tbe  tougue  falsify  the 
heart,  and  act  a part  of  continual  restraint,  while 
natnie  has  preserved  the  eyes  to  herself,  that  the  may 
not  be  disguised  or  mtarepresroted.  Stuck. 

TO  CONCEAL,  HIDE, SECRETE. 

CONCEAL,  v.  To  conceal. 

HIDE,  from  the  German  h'uthen  to 
guard  against,  and  the  old  German  hedan 
to  conceal,  and  tbe  Greek  kivQiiv  to  cover 
or  put  out  of  sight. 

SECKETE,  in  Latin  sccretus,  participle 
of  sccerno,  or  sc  and  corn o,  to  see  or  know 
by  one’s  self,  signifies  to  put  in  a place 
known  only  to  one’s  self. 

Concealing  has  simply  the  idea  of  not 
letting  come  to  observation ; hiding  that 
of  putting  uuder  cover;  secreting  that  of 
setting  at  a distance  or  in  unfrequented 
places  : 'whatever  is  not  seen  is  concealed, 
but  whatever  is  hidden  or  secreted  is  in- 
tentionally put  out  of  sight : a person 
conceals  himself  behind  a hedge;  he  hides 
his  treasures  in  tbe  earth;  he  secretes 
what  he  has  stolen  under  his  cloak. 

Con&al  is  more  general  than  either 
hide  or  secrete:  all  things  are  concealed 
which  arc  hidden  or  secreted,  but  are  not 
always  hidden  or  secreted  when  they  are 
concealed  : both  mental  and  corporeal  ob- 
jects are  conceuled ; corporeal  objects 
mostly  and  sometimes  mental  ones  are 
hidden ; corporeal  objects  only  are  se- 
creted; we  conceal  in  the  mind  whatever 
wc  do  not  make  known : that  is  hidden 
which  may  not  be  discovered  or  cannot 


V*de  Abbt  Girard : “ Cachet,  dbruautvr,  digitiser.' 
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be  discerned ; that  is  secreted  which  may 
not  be  seen. 

Facts  are  concealed,  truths  are  hidden, 
goods  are  secreted. 

Children  should  never  attempt  to  con- 
ceid  from  their  parents  or  teachers  any 
error  they  have  committed,  when  called 
upon  for  an  acknowledgement;  we  are 
told  in  Scripture,  for  our  consolation, 
that  nothing  is  hidden  which  shall  not  be 
revealed ; people  seldom  wish  to  secrete 
any  thing  but  with  the  intention  of  con- 
cealing it  from  those  who  have  u right  to 
demaud  it  back. 

Be  rerret  and  divrrevt ; Lovc’i  fair;  favort 

.tie  lost  when  not  conrraCd.  Dstdik. 

Yet  to  be  secret  malice  not  slo  the  leas, 

Tb  ooljr  hidden  from  [be  vulgar  view.  Dims. 

The  whole  thing  It  too  manifest  to  admit  of  any 
doubt  In  an/  mao  bow  long  this  thing  baa  been  (sulk- 
ing ; bow  man/  tricks  bate  been  pta/ed  with  the 
Deau’a  (Swift’s)  papers;  bow  the/  were  secreted 
from  time  to  time.  Pone. 

CONCEALMBNT,  SECRECY. 

CONCEALMENT  (u.  To  conceal)  is 
itself  an  action  ; SECRECY,  from  secret, 
is  the  quality  of  an  action:  concealment 
may  respect  the  state  of  things ; secrecy 
the  conauct  of  persons : things  may  be 
concealed  so  as  to  be  known  to  no  one ; 
but  secrecy  supposes  some  person  to 
whom  the  thing  concealed  is  known. 

Concealment  has  to  do  with  what  coh- 
cems  others ; secrecy  with  that  which 
concerns  ourselves  : what  is  concealed  is 
kept  from  the  observation  of  others ; what 
is  leeret  is  known  only  to  ourselves : 
there  may  frequently  he  concealment 
without  secrecy,  although  there  cannot 
be  secrecy  without  concealment:  con- 

cealment is  frequently  practised  to  the 
detriment  of  others ; secrecy  is  always 
adopted  for  our  own  advantage  or  gra- 
tification: concealment  is  serviceable  in 
the  commission  of  crimes ; scgpecy  in 
the  execution  of  schemes : many  crimes 
are  committed  with  impunity  when 
the  perpetrators  are  protected  bv  coa- 
cealmcnt ; the  best  concerted  plans  are 
often  frustrated  for  want  of  observing  se- 
crecy. 

One  Intfaare  of  Ditto?  Wisdom  it  to  lllustrlotii 
that  I cannot  pa«s  it  over  without  notice ; that  Is, 
the  concralment  under  which  Providence  has  placed 
the  future  events  of  our  life  on  earth.  Blur. 

Shun  srrrcry,  and  talk  to  open  tight, 

So  shall  jou  soon  repair  your  present  ctJ1  plight 

Spins  ut. 


to  concede,  t>.  To  give  Vp. 

CONCEIT,  FANCY. 

CONCEIT  comes  immediately  from 
the  Latin  conceptus,  participle  of  concipio 
to  conceive  or  form  in  the  mind. 

FANCY,  in  French  phantasie,  Latin 
phantasia,  Greek  pnvraffttj,  from  favratu 
to  make  appear,  and  faivu  to  appear. 

These  terms  equally  express  the  work- 
ing of  the  imagination  in  its  distorted 
state  ; but  conceit  deuotes  a much  greater 
degree  of  distortion  than  fancy : our  con- 
ceits are  preposterous ; what  vie  fancy  is 
unreal,  or  only  apparent.  Conceit  applies 
only  to  intemnl  objects ; it  is  mental  in 
the  operation  and  the  result ; it  is  a spe- 
cies of  invention  : fancy  is  applied  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  whatever  acts  on  the 
senses:  nervous  people  are  subject  to 
strange  conceits;  timid  people  fancy  they 
bear  sounds,  or  see  objects  in  the  dark 
which  awaken  terror. 

Thoee  who  are  apt  to  conceit  oftener 
conceit  that  which  is  painful  than  other- 
wise ; conceiting  either  that  they  are  al- 
ways in  danger  of  dying,  or  that  all  the 
world  is  their  enemy.  There  are  how- 
ever insane  people  who  conceit  themselves 
to  be  kings  and  queens:  and  some  indeed 
who  are  not  called  insane,  who  conceit 
themselves  very  learned  whilst  they  know 
nothing,  or  very  wise  and  clever  while 
they  are  exposing  themselves  to  perpetual 
ridicule  for  their  folly,  or  very  handsome 
while  the  world  calls  them  plain,  or  Tery 
peaceable  while  they  are  always  quarrel- 
ling with  their  neighbours,  or  very  humble 
whilst  they  are  tenaciously  stickling  for 
their  own  : it  would  be  well  if  such  con- 
ceits afforded  a harmless  pleasure  to  their 
authors,  bat  unfortunately  they  only  ren- 
der them  more  offensive  and  disgusting 
than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  fancy  never fancy 
any  thing  to  please  themselves ; they 
fancy  that  things  are  too  long  or  too  short, 
too  thick  or  too  thin,  trio  cold  or  too  hot, 
with  a thousand  other  fancies  equally  tri- 
vial in  their  nature  ; thereby  proving  that 
the  slightest  aberration  of  the  mind  it  a 
serious  evil,  and  productive  of  evil. 

I 

Dnpoodln;  fear,  of  ferb WfancUtt  fall. 

Weak  and  anmanlv,  loosen*  erery  power.  Thomson. 
Some  have  btw  wounded  with  conceit. 

And  died  of  mere  opinion  rtralt.  Bctlk*. 

When  taken  in  reference  to  intellectual 
objects,  conceit  is  always  in  a bad  sense ; 
but  fancy  may  be  employed  in  a good 
sense. 
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Nothin*  can  be  more  plainly  impowlble  than  for  a 
man  “ to  be  profitable  to  GwV*  and  conwqucntly 
nothin*  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  a man  to  che- 
rish so  irrational  a conceit-  Addison. 

Mjf  friend.  Sir  Roger  de  Coterley,  told  me  t'other 
day,  that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon  West* 
minster  Abbey,  lu  which,  say  a be,  there  are  a great 
many  Ingenious  fane  let.  Adoisox. 

conceit,  r.  Pride. 
conceited,  v.  Opinionated. 

TO  CONCEIVE,  APPREHEND,  SUP- 
POSE, IMAGINE. 

CONCEIVE,  v.  Conceit. 

APPREHEND,  r.  To  apprehend. 

SUPPOSE,  in  Freuch  supposer,  Latin 
mppotui,  perfect  of  suppotm,  or  sub  and 
pono  to  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  an- 
other, signifies  to  have  one  thing  in  one’s 
mind  in  lieu  of  another. 

IMAGINE,  in  French  imaginer,  Latin 
imagine,  from  imago  an  image,  signifies 
to  reflect  as  an  image  or  phantom  in  the 
mind. 

Conceive,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  generic,  the  others  the  spe- 
cific terms  : since  in  apprehending,  ima- 
gining, and  supposing,  we  always  con- 
ceive or  form  an  idea,  but  not  vice  versa  ; 
the  difference  consists  in  the  mode  and 
object  of  the  action : we  conceive  of 
things  as  proper  or  improper,  and  just  or 
unjust,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  this 
is  un  act  of  the  judgement ; we  apprehend 
the  meaning  of  another,  this  is  by  the 
power  of  simple  perception,  or  of  combi- 
nation and  reflection  ; w e suppose  and 
imagine  that  which  has  happened  or  may 
happen,  these  are  both  acts  of  the  imagi- 
nation ; but  tbe  former  rests  commonly 
on  some  ground  of  reality ; the  latter  may 
be  the  mere  offspring  of  the  brain. 

What  is  conceived  is  conclusive;  what 
is  apprehended  is  rather  dubious;  both 
refer  to  nutters  of  deduction,  in  distinc- 
tion from  suppose  and  imagine,  which  re- 
late to  matters  of  fact. 

To  conceive  is  an  ordinary  operation  of 
the  miud  ; it  must  precede  every  oilier ; 
we  cannot  either  think  or  act  without 
conceiving : apprehend  is  employed  in 
cases  where  certainty  cannot  be  had, 
where  no  determinate  conclusion  enu  be 
formed;  we  shall  never  apprehend  where 
we  can  see  distinctly  before  us  : suppose 
is  used  in  opposition  to  positive  know- 
ledge; no  person  supposes  that  of  which 
he  is  positively  informed  : imagine  is  em- 
ployed for  that  which  in  all  probability 


does  not  exist : we  shall  not  imagine  what 
is  evident  and  undeniable. 

A stale  of  lunoceaco  and  bapplnm  la  ao  remote 
from  all  (bat  we  have  ever  seen,  that  although  we  caa 
easily  conceive  H aa  powible,  jet  out  spceuUlioaf 
upon  it  oiuet  be  froeral  and  confused.  Joassoa. 

Nothing  is  a misery. 

Unless  out  weakoeso  apprehend  It  so. 

BkAOMOST  1KD  flXTCHU. 

It  can  scarce  he  supposed  that  the  mind  is  more 
vigorous  when  we  sleep,  than  when  we  are  awake. 

Hawxk.woutu. 

The  Earl  of  Rivera  did  not  imagine  there  could 
•alst,  in  a human  form,  a mother  that  would  ruin 
bet  own  son  without  eurkhiog  her.rO'. 

Joun.on’s  lure  or  S a v vu r. 

TO  CONCEIVE,  UNDERSTAND, 
COMPREHEND. 

CONCEIVE,  in  French  concrvoir,  La- 
tin concipio,  compounded  of  cent  and 
capio,  signifies  to  take  or  put  together  in 
the  mind. 

UNDERSTAND  signifies  to  stand 
under  or  near  to  the  mind. 

COMPREHEND,  in  l^alin  compre- 
hendo,  compounded  of  com  and  prehendo, 
signifies  to  seize  or  embrace  within  the 
mind. 

These  terms  indicate  the  intellectual 
operations  of  forming  ideas,  that  is,  ideas 
of  the  complex  kind  in  distinction  from 
tbe  simple  ideas  formed  by  the  act  of 
perception. 

Conception  is  the  simplest  operation  of 
the  three ; when  we  conceive  we  may 
have  hut  one  idea,  when  we  understand 
or  comprehend  we  have  all  the  ideas  which 
the  subject  is  capable  of  presenting.  We 
cannot  understand  or  comprehend  without 
conceiving ; but  we  may  often  conceive 
that  which  we  neither  understand  nor 
comprehend. 

That  which  we  cannot  conceive  is  to  us 
nothing ; but  the  conception  of  it  gives  it 
an  existence,  at  least  in  our  minds ; but 
understanding  and  comprehending  is  not 
essential  to  the  belief  of  a thing’s  exist, 
ence.  So  long  as  we  have  reasons  suffi- 
cient to  conceive  a thing  as  possible  or 
probable,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to  un- 
derstand or  comprehend  them  in  order  to 
authorize  our  belief.  The  mysteries  of 
our  holy  religion  are  objects  of  conception, 
but  not  of  comprehension.  We  conceive 
that  a thing  may  be  done  without  under- 
standing how  it  is  done  : we  conceive  that 
a iliiug  may  exist  without  comprehending 
the  nature  of  its  existence.  We  conceive 
clearly,  understand  fully,  comprehend  mi- 
nutely. 
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Conception  is  a species  of  invention ; 
it  is  the  fruit  of  tlae  mind's  operation 
withiu  itself.  Understanding  and  com- 
prehension are  employed  solely  on  exter- 
nal objects;  we  understand  and  compre- 
hend that  winch  actually  exists  before  us, 
and  presents  itself  to  our  observation. 
Conceiving  is  the  office  of  the  imagi- 
nation, as  well  as  the  judgement ; under- 
standing and  comprehension  are  the  office 
of  the  reasoning  faculties  exclusively. 

* Conceiving  is  employed  with  regard 
to  matters  of  taste,  to  arrangements,  de- 
signs, and  projects  ; understanding  is  em- 
ployed on  familiar  objects  which  present 
themselves  in  the  ordinary  discourse  and 
business  of  men  ; comprehending  respects 

firinciples,  lessons,  and  speculative  know- 
edge  in  general.  The  artist  conceives  a 
design,  and  he  who  will  execute  it  must 
understand  it;  the  poet  conceives  that 
which  is  grand  and  sublime,  and  he  who 
will  enjoy  the  perusal  of  his  conceptions 
must  have  refinement  of  mind,  and  capa- 
city to  comprehend  the  grand  and  sublime. 
The  builder  conceives  plans,  the  scholar 
understands  languages,  the  metaphysician 
comprehends  subtle  questions. 

A ready  conception  supplies  us  with  a 
stock  of  ideas  on  all  subjects;  a quick 
understanding  catches  the  intentions  of 
others  with  half  a word ; a penetrating 
mind  comprehends  the  abstrusest  points. 
There  are  human  beings  involved  in  such 
profound  ignorance,  that  they  cannot 
conceive  of  the  most  ordinary  things  that 
exist  in  civilized  life : there  are  those 
who,  though  slow  at  understanding  words, 
will  be  quick  at  understanding  looks  and 
signs  : and  there  are  others  who,  though 
dull  at  conceiving  or  understanding  com- 
mon matters,  will  have  a power  for  com- 
prehending the  abstruser  parts  of  the 
mathematics. 

Whatever  tlir]!  cunot  tauudialel;  conceive  they 
csoahler  a*  loo  high  to  bo  reached,  or  too  cxlonaire 
Co  be  comprehended,  Johhmim. 

So l/l  pxy*  no  court  to  the  pavaion. ; be  racket 
orttber  .urprtw,  nor  adiutratloo  ; ho  al.«ya  under- 
stand! hinuotr,  oad  hi.  trailer*  al.aji  under 'tend 
him.  JoMMaon. 

Oer  Suite  koowletlao  cannot  comprehend 
The  ptkicipln  of  an  unbounded  ■ eaj.  Stuuucv. 

CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 
CONCEPTION,  from  conceive  (v.  To 
conceive),  signifies  the  thing  conceived. 

NOTION,  in  French  notion,  Latin 
notio,  from  notus  the  participle  of  nosco, 
to  know,  signiBes  the  thiug  known. 


Conception  is  the  mind’s  own  work, 
what  it  pictures  to  itself  from  the  exer- 
cise of  its  own  powers ; notion  is  the  re- 
presentation of  objects  as  they  are  drawn 
from  observation.  Conceptions  are  the 
fruit  of  the  imagination ; notions  are  the 
result  of  reflection  and  experience.  Con- 
ceptions are  formed;  notions  are  enter- 
tained. Conceptions  are  either  grand  or 
mean,  gross  or  sublime,  either  clear  or 
indistinct,  crude  or  distinct ; uotions  are 
either  true  or  false,  just  or  absurd.  In- 
tellectual culture  serves  to  elevate  the 
conception  ; the  extension  of  knowledge 
serves  to  correct  and  refine  the  notions. 

Some  heathen  philosophers  had  an  in- 
distinct conception  of  the  Deity,  whose 
attributes  and  character  are  unfolded  to 
us  in  his  revelation  : the  ignorant  have 
often  false  notions  of  their  duty  und  obli- 
gations to  their  superiors.  The  unen- 
lightened express  their  gross  and  crude 
conceptions  of  a Superior  Being  by  some 
material  and  visible  object : the  vulgar 
notion  of  gliosts  and  spirits  is  not  entirely 
bunished  from  the  most  cultivated  pats 
of  England. 

Word*  signify  not  immediately  and  primely  thing:* 
themselves,  bat  the  conceptions  of  the  tnind  cou- 
crrulag  things.  South. 

The  story  of  Telemaebos  is  formed  altogether  In 
the  spirit  of  Homer,  and  will  give  an  unlearned  rea- 
der a notion  of  that  great  poet's  manner  of  wilting. 

Addison. 

It  Is  natural  for  the  Imaginations  of  men  wbo  lead 
their  lives  la  too  solitary  a manner  to  prey  opoa 
thrmselres,  and  form  from  their  own  conception! 
beings  and  things  which  have  no  place  In  nature. 

a SrstLK. 

Considering  that  the  happiness  of  the  other  world 
k to  bef  the  bapplnnu  or  the  whole  man,  who  can 
question,  but  there  N an  Infinite  variety  In  tbose 
pleasures  we  are  speaking  of.  Revelation,  likewise, 
very  much  confirms  this  notion  under  the  different 
views  It  gives  os  of  oar  future  happiness.  Addison. 

conception,  v.  Perception. 
concern,  v.  Affair. 

CONCERN,  V.  Affect. 
concern,  v.  Care. 
concern,  v.  Interest. 

TO  concert,  contrive,  manage. 

CONCERT  is  either  a variation  of  con- 
sort a companion,  or  from  the  Latin  con- 
certo to  debate  together. 

CONTRIVE,  from  cuntrivi  perfect  of 
contero  to  bruise  together,  signifies  to 
pound  or  put  together  in  the  mind  so  as 
to  form  a composition. 


• Vide  AbW  Girard  : “ Eatcmlrr,  conpreadw,  coucrvoir." 
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MANAGE,  in  French  manager,  com- 
pounded of  the  Latin  minus  and  ago,  sig- 
nifies to  lead  by  the  hand. 

There  is  a secret  understanding  in  con- 
certing i invention  in  contriving  ; execu- 
tion in  managing.  There  is  mostly 
conin' ranee  and  management  in  concerting; 
but  there  is  not  always  concerting  in  con- 
trivance or  management.  Measures  are 
concerted  ; schemes  are  contrived  ; affairs 
are  managed. 

Two  parties  at  least  are  requisite  in 
concerting,  one  is  sufficient  for  contriving 
and  managing.  Concerting  is  always 
employed  in  all  secret  transactions  ; con- 
trivance and  management  are  used  indif- 
fereutly. 

Robbers  who  have  determined  on  any 
scheme  of  plunder  concert  together  the 
means  of  carrying  their  project  into  exe- 
cution; they  contrive  various  devices  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police ; they 
manage  every  thing  in  the  dark. 

Those  who  are  debarred  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  each  other  unrestrainedly, 
concert  measures  for  meeting  privately. 
The  ingenuity  of  a person  is  frequently 
displayed  in  the  contrivances  by  which  he 
strives  to  help  himself  out  of  his  troubles. 
Whenever  there  are  many  parties  inter- 
ested in  a concern,  it  is  never  so  well 
managed  as  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
individual  suitably  qualified. 

Modern  ftateemen  are  concerting  vchemea  and 
engaged  in  the  depth  of  politics  at  the  time  when 
their  forefatheri  wrrr  laid  down  quietly  to  reft,  and 
had  nothing  io  their  beada  but  dreamt.  Stkelk. 

Wbea  Crvar  war  one  of  the  marten  of  the  mint, 
he  placed  the  figure  of  an  elephant  upon  the  revet  re 
of  the  public  money  : the  word  lour  signifying  an 
elephant  in  the  Punic  language.  This  war  artfully 
contrived  by  Cterar ; because  It  was  not  lawful  for 
a private  man  to  stamp  hi*  owo  figure  upon  the  coin 
of  the  commonwealth.  A no  isos. 

It  !■  the  great  act  and  secret  of  Christianity.  If  I 
may  are  that  phrase,  to  manage  onr  actions  to  the 
heat  adrantagr.  Addison. 

TO  CONCILIATE,  RECONCILE, 

CONCILIATE,  in  Latin  concUiatut, 
participle  of  concilia:  and  RECONCILE, 
in  Latin  reccmciiio,  both  come  from  con- 
cilium a council,  denoting  unity  and  har- 
mony. 

Conciliate  and  reconcile  are  both  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  uniting  men's 
affections,  hut  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

The  conciliator  gets  the  good-will  and 
affections  for  himself;  the  reconciler 
unites  the  affections  of  tvro  persons  to 
each  other.  The  conciliator  may  either 
gain  new  affections,  or  regain  those  which 


are  lost ; the  reconciler  always  either  re- 
news affections  which  have  been  once 
lost,  or  fixes  them  where  they  ought  to  be 
fixed.  The  best  means  of  conciliating 
esteem  is  by  reconciling  all  that  are  at 
variance. 

Conciliate  is  mostly  employed  for  men 
in  public  stations  ; reconcile  is  indifferent- 
ly employed  for  those  in  public  or  private 
stations.  Men  in  power  have  sometimes 
the  happy  opportunity  of  conciliating  the 
good-w  ill  of  those  who-are  most  averse  to 
their  autliority,  and  thus  reconciling  them 
to  measures  which  would  otherwise  be 
odious. 

Kindness  and  condescension  serve  to 
conciliate  ; a friendly  influence,  or  a well- 
timed  exercise  of  authority,  is  often  suc- 
cessfully exerted  in  reconciling. 

The  preacher  may  enforce  his  doctrine*  In  the 
ftyle  of  authority,  for  It  h bit  profession  to  summon 
mankind  to  their  doty  ; hot  an  uncommlatione.l  In* 
atructor  will  study  to  conciliate  whilst  be  attempts 
to  correct.  t:  cm  as*  la  no. 

It  must  be  confessed  a happy  attachment,  which 
can  reconcile  the  Laplander  to  hit  freeziu;  snowa, 
and  the  African  to  his  scorching  sun.  Cuhuerlans. 

concise,  v.  Short. 
to  conclude,  v.  To  close. 

Tp  conclude  upon,  v.  To  de- 
cide. 

conclusion,  inference,  deduc- 
tion. 

CONCLUSION,  from  conclude,  'signi- 
fies the  winding  up  of  all  arguments  and 
reasoning. 

INFERENCE,  from  infer,  in  Latin 
infero,  signifies  what  is  brought  in. 

DEDUCTION,  from  deduct,  in  Latin 
deductus,  and  deduco  to  bring  out,  signi- 
fies the  bringing  or  drawing  one  thing 
from  another. 

A conclusion  is  full  and  decisive;  nn 
inference  is  partial  and  indecisive : a con- 
clusion leaves  the  mind  in  no  doubt  or  he- 
sitation ; it  puts  a stop  to  all  further  rea- 
soning : inferences  are  special  conclusions 
from  particular  circumstances  ; they 
serve  ns  links  in  the  chain  of  reasoning. 
Conclusions  are  drawn  from  real  facts ; 
inferences  are  drawn  from  the  appear- 
ances of  things ; deductions  only  from  ar- 
guments or  assertions. 

Conclusions  are  practical;  inferences 
ratiocinative;  deductions  are  final.  We 
conclude  from  a person’s  conduct  or  de- 
clarations what  he  intends  to  do,  or  leave 
undone ; we  infer  from  the  appearance 
of  the  clouds,  or  tlra  thickness  of  the  at- 
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mospbere,  that  there  will  be  a heavy  lull 
ot  rain,  or  snow ; we  deduce  from  a com- 
bination of  facts,  inferences,  and  asser- 
tions, that  a story  is  fabricated.  Hasty 
conclusion jt  betray  a want  of  judgment, 
or  of  firmness  of  mind : contrary  inferences 
are  frequently  drawn  from  the  same  cir- 
cumstances to  serve  the  purposes  of  party, 
and  support  a favourite  position  ; the 
deductions  in  such  cases  are  not  (infre- 
quently true  wheu  the  inferences  are  false. 

!!«  prsi.r,  w iilr,  and  we  conclude  from  thence 
He  Mrtt  hi*  glow,  on  his  own  evidence.  Addison. 

You  might,  rrotn  the  single  people  departed,  muke 
some  nselol  Inferences  or  guesses  how  man)  there 
are  left  unmarried.  Sviaia. 

There  is  a consequence  which  seems  ertj  naturally 
drduriblr  from  the  foregoing  consideration,.  If  the 
scale  of  being  rises  b)  such  a regular  progress  so 
high  as  man,  we  ma)  by  a parity  or  reason  suppore 
that  it  still  proceeds  gradually  through  those  beings 
which  are  of  a superior  nature  to  him.  Addison. 

CONCLUSIVE,  DECISIVE,  CONVINC- 
ING. 

CONCLUSIVE  applies  either  to  prac- 
tical or  argumentative  matters;  DECI- 
SIVE to  what  is  practical  only;  CON- 
VINCING to  what  is  argumentative 
only. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  conclusive  when 
we  deliberate,  and  decisive  when  we  com- 
mand. What  is  conclusive  puts  an  end  to 
all  discussion,  and  determines  the  judg- 
ment; what  is  decisive  puts  an  end  to  all 
wavering,  and  determines  the  will.  Ne- 
gotiators have  sometimes  an  interest  in 
not  speaking  conclusively ; commanders 
can  never  retain  their  authority  without 
speaking  decisively  ; conclusive  when  com- 
pared to  convincing  is  general ; the  latter 
is  particular : an  argument  is  convincing, 
a chain  of  reasoning  conclusive.  There 
tnay  be  much  that  is  convincing,  where 
there  is  nothing  conclusive  : a proof  may- 
be convincing  ot  n particular  circum- 
stance ; but  conclusive  evidence  will  bear 
upon  the  main  question. 

I will  sot  disjuls”  tbit  Or.  Brntlry,  whose  critl- 
dsm  is  »o  conclusive  for  the  forgrtj  oT  those  tragpdlr* 
quoted  by  Plutarch,  Is  of  opinion  ••  Thespis  himself 
published  nothing  In  writing.”  I'tsmuro. 

Is  U not  somewhat  singular  that  Yoong  preserved 
without  any  pollution,  (his  preface  (to  his  Satire  on' 
Women)  so  bluntly  decisive  In  favour  of  laughing  at 
the  world,  In  the  same  collection  of  hta  work,  which 
contains  the  mournrul,  nngry,  gloomy,  h'lgkt 
nought,/  Caow. 

That  religion  is  essential  to  lire  welfare  of  rain, 
r»n  be  proved  by  the  most  convincing  arguments. 

put*. 


conclusive,  v.  Final. 

concomitant,  v.  Accempani - 
■merit. 

CONCORD,  HARMONY. 

CONCORD,  in  French  Concorde,  Latin 
concordia,  from  con  and  con,  having  the 
same  heart  and  mind. 

HARMONY,  in  French  harmonic,  La- 
tin harnioniu,  Greek  apfiovia  from  apus  to 
fit  or  suit,  signifies  the  state  of  fittiug  or 
suiting. 

The  idea  of  union  is  common  to  both 
these  terms,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances. Concord  is  generally  employed 
for  the  union  of  wills  and  affections  ; Aar- 
many  respects  the  aptitude  of  minds  to 
coalesce.  There  may  be  concord  without 
harmony,  and  harmony  without  concord. 
Persons  may  live  in  concord  who  are  at  a 
distance  from  ench  other  ; but  harmony 
is  mostly  employed  for  those  who  are  in 
close  connexion,  and  obliged  to  co-ope- 
rate. Concord  should  never  be  broken 
by  relations  under  any  circumstances; 
harmony  is  indispensable  in  all  members 
of  a family  that  dwell  together.  Interest 
will  sometimes  stand  in  the  wav  of  bro- 
therly concord  ; a love  of  rule,  and  a dog- 
matical temper,  will  sometimes  disturb 
the  harmony  of  a family.  Concord  is  as 
essential  to  domestic  happiness,  us  har- 
mony is  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  the 
uninterrupted  prosecution  of  business. 
What  concord  can  there  be  between  kin- 
dred who  despise  each  other  i what  har- 
mony between  the  rash  and  the  discreet  ? 

The  mao  (hat  hath  no  mmic  in  himself. 

Nor  la  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  street  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  tre&soos,  kiHaoio,  aud  spoil!.  Sn  uupeare. 

If  we  cond<W  the  world  io  its  sub*erviencT  to 
man,  one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use;  but 
ir  we  consider  it  in  its  uatur.il  beauty  and  A« rtnony, 
one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  for  our 
pleavuie.  Addison. 

to  concur,  v.  To  agree. 

to  concur,  v.  To  coincide. 
concurrence,  v.  Assent. 

CONCUSSION,  V.  Shock. 

to  condemn,  v.  To  blame. 
to  condemn,  v.  To  reprobate. 

to  condemn,  v.  To  .sentence. 

condescension,  v.  Complai- 
sance. 

condition,  v.  Article, 
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CONDITION,  STATION. 

CONDITION,  in  French  condition, 
Latin  conditio,  from  condo  to  build  or 
form,  signifies  properly  the  thing  formed ; 
mid  in  an  extended  sense,  the  manner 
and  circumstances  under  which  a thing 
is  formed. 

STATION,  in  French  station,  Latin 
slutio,  from  sto  to  stand,  signifies  a 
standing  place  or  point. 

Condition  has  most  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, education,  birth,  mid  the 
like;  station  refers  rather  to  the  rank, 
occupation,  or  mode  of  life  which  one 
pursues.  Riches  suddenly  acquired  are 
calculated  to  make  a man  forget  his  ori- 
ginal condition  ; and  to  render  him  negli- 
gent of  the  duties  of  his  station. 

The  condition  of  men  in  reality  is  often 
so  different  from  what  it  appears,  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  estimate 
of  what  they  are,  or  what  they  have  been. 
It  is  the  tolly  of  the  present  day,  that 
every  man  is  unwilling  to  keep  the  station 
which  has  been  assigned  to  him  by  Pro- 
vidence: the  rage  for  equality  destroys 
every  just  distinction  in  society ; the  low 
aspire  to  he,  in  appenrauce,  at  least, 
equal  with  their  superiors  ; and  those  in 
elevated  stations  do  not  hesitate  to  put 
themselves  on  a level  with  their  inferiors. 

The  common  charge  apainst  thoae  who  rl*c  above 
(heir  original  condition,  h that  of  pride.  Johnson. 

The  last  day  will  awisn  to  every  one  a station 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character.  Audi  sow. 

condition,  v.  Situation. 
condolence,  v.  Sympathy. 
conduct,  v.  Behaviour. 
to  conduce,  contribute. 

CONDUCE,  Latin  conduco,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  duco,  signifies  to  bring 
together  for  one  end. 

CONTRIBUTE,  in  Lntin  contributus, 
participle  of  contribuo,  compounded  of 
con  and  tribuo,  signifies  to  bestow  lor  the 
same  end. 

To  conduce  signifies  to  serve  the  full 
purpose  ; to  contribute  signifies  only  to  be 
a subordinate  instrument:  the  former  is 
always  taken  in  a good  sense,  the  latter 
in  a hud  or  good  sense.  F.xerc:se  conduces 
to  the  health;  it  contributes  to  give  vigour 
to  the  frame. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  well- 
being of  any  community  llinn  n spirit  of 
subordination  aiming  all  ranks  and  classes. 


A want  of  firmness  and  vigilance  in  the 
government  or  magistrates  cmdributes 
greatly  to  the  spread  of  disaffection  and 
rebellion. 

Schemes  of  ambition  never  conduce  to 
tranquillity  of  mind.  A single  lailure 
may  contribute  sometimes  to  involve  a 
person  in  perpetual  trouble. 

It  K to  be  allowed  tti.it  elolog:  alt  honour  to  the 
,11  perioril v of  lieroe*  above  the  rest  of  maokintl,  must 
nee.1,  rondure  lo  the  gtorj  and  advantage  of  a na- 
tion. Stmhju 

The  true  choice  of  oor  diet,  and  nor  companion* 
at  It,  Rerun  to  consist  In  that  which  contributes  most 
to  cheerfulness  and  refreshment.  Ki’LLira. 

TO  CONDUCT,  GUIDE,  LEAD. 

CONDUCT,  Lntin  conductus,  partici- 
ple of  conduco,  signifies  to  carry  with  a 
person,  or  to  make  a thing  go  according 
to  one’s  will. 

GUIDE,  in  French  guidcr,  Saxon 
witan  or  visan,  German,  &c.  weisen  to 
show,  Latin  video  to  see  or  show,  signifies 
properly  to  point  out  the  way. 

LEAD,  in  Saxon  hidden,  laden,  Danish 
tede,  Swedish  leda,  low  German  leiden, 
high  German  leiten,  is  most  probably 
connected  with  the  obsolete  German  led, 
Inge,  a way  or  road,  Swedish  led,  Saxou 
late,  kc.  signifying  properly  to  show  or 
direct  in  the  way. 

* The  first  two  of  these  terms  convey, 
according  to  their  real  import,  an  idea  of 
superior  intelligence,  which  is  not  implied 
by  the  latter : on  the  other  hand,  this  in- 
cludes an  idea  of  credit  and  ascendancy 
altogether  unknown  to  the  ethers.  We 
conduct  or  guide  those  who  do  not  buow 
the  road  ; we  lead  those  who  either  can- 
not or  will  not  go  alone. 

In  the  literal  sense  it  is  the  head  that 
conducts,  the  eye  that  guides,  anti  the 
hand  that  leads.  One  conducts  a law- 
suit; ono  guides  a traveller;  one  leads  an 
infant. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  understand- 
ing conducts;  rule  guides  ; the  will  or  in- 
fluence leads,  f Intelligence  ought  to 
conduct  us  in  business  ; politeness  ought 
to  guide  our  behaviour  in  company;  taste 
mnv  Itad  us  in  the  choice  of  pleasures. 

VVe  are  conducteu  in  u certain  course, 
that  we  may  do  what  is  proper  to  be 
done ; we  are  guided  in  u certain  rout, 
that  we  may  not  go  astray ; we  are  led 
into  society  from  a sociable  temper.  A 
general  eonJuits  an  army  according  to  his 
know  ledger  nd  experience  ; he  is  himself 


• Vide  -VbW  Oil  aid  : 44  Ooadutre,  guider,  mmer."4 

* Vid-  Girard;  •*  Comlulrr,  guider,  meeer  ; " and  ttoubrad  i “ Guidcf,  cooduire,  mrnet. " 
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guided  in  what  he  does  by  fixed  rules ; he 
/cads  his  army  into  the  field  of  battle  by 
the  word  of  command.  The  pilot  con- 
ducts the  vessel ; the  steersman  guides  it : 
the  coachman  guides  his  horses  on  the 
road  ; he  leads  them  into  the  stnble. 

A master  of  the  ceremonies  conducts  nil 
strangers  whom  he  wishes  to  introduce 
into  the  company.  A teacher  guides  his 
scholars  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 
A love  of  pleasure  sometimes  leads  young 
people  into  the  most  destructive  vices. 

A wise  man  is  willing  to  be  conducted, 
in  cases  where  lie  cannot  with  propriety 
conduct  himself.  An  attentive  perusal 
of  the  Scriptures  is  sufficient  to  guide  us 
in  the  way  of  salvation.  There  is  a weak- 
ness in  suffering  one's  self  to  be  led  by 
the  will  of  others : prudent  people  are 
willing  to  take  good  counsel,  but  they 
will  always  form  their  own  resolutions. 

Wp  wsltt-d  tome  lire*  in  expectation  of  tho  next 
worthy,  who  came  in  with  a {Treat  retinue  of  histo- 
rians, whose  name*  I could  not  Irtrn,  tno>t  of  them 
being  native*  of  t*:»rthnsr.  The  person  that  ron- 
duetert , who  vn  Hannibal,  teemed  much  disturbed. 

Addison. 

The  brute*  are  rr tided  bjr  Instinct  and  know  no 
aorrow  : the  angel*  bare  know  ledge  and  tin  y are 
happy.  Stkils. 

A general**  office  engages  him  to  Uad  M veil  at 
to  command  t>U  army.  South. 

TO  CONDUCT,  MANAGE,  DIRECT. 

CONDUCT,  v.  To  conduct,  guide. 

AIANAGE,  v.  Care,  charge. 

DIRECT,  in  Laiin  directns,  participle 
of  dirigo,  compounded  of  di  and  rego  to 
regulate  distinctly,  signifies  to  put  every 
thing  in  its  right  place. 

Conducting  requires  most  wisdom  and 
knowledge ; managing  most  action  ; di- 
rection most  authority.  A lawyer  con- 
ducts the  cause  entrusted  to  him ; a stew- 
ard manages  the  mercantile  concerns  for 
his  employer;  a superintendent  directs  the 
movements  of  all  the  subordinate  agents. 

Conducting  is  always  applied  to  affairs 
of  the  first  importance:  management  is  a 
term  of  familiar  nse  to  characterize  a fa- 
miliar employment : direction  makes  up 
in  authority  what  it  wants  in  importance; 
it  falls  but  little  short  of  the  word  con- 
duct. A conductor  conceives  and  plans  ; 
a manager  acts  or  executes ; n director 
commands.  It  is  necessary  to  conduct 
with  wisdom  ; to  manage  with  diligence 
and  attention  ; to  direct  with  promptitude, 
precision,  and  clearness.  A minister  of 
state  requires  peculiar  talents  to  conduct 
with  success  the  various  and  complicated 
concerns  which  are  connected  with  his 


office : he  must  exercise  much  skill  in 
managing  the  various  characters  and 
clashing  interests  with  which  he  becomes 
connected : and  possess  much  influence 
to  direct  the  uiultinlicd  operations  by 
which  the  grand  machine  of  government 
is  kept  in  motion. 

When  a general  undertakes  to  conduct 
a campaign  he  will  entrust  the  manage- 
ment of  minor  concerns  to  persons  on 
whom  he  cun  rely ; but  he  will  direct  in 
person  whatever  is  likely  to  have  any  se- 
rious influence  on  bis  success. 

Tbt*  general  purpose#  of  rat-n  in  the  conduct,  of 
their  'Ives,  I mean  with  ri-l.il  I ou  to  this  life  only,  end 
In  gaining  eithrr  the  affection  or  esteem  of  those  with 
whom  they  converse.  Steel*. 

Good  delivery  is  a graceful  management  of  the 
voice,  countenance,  and  gesture.  Steele. 

I hare  sometimes  amused  myself  with  considering 
the  several  methods  of  managing  a debate,  which 
hare  obtained  In  the  world.  Addison 

To  direct  a wanderer  In  the  right  way  ia  to  light 
another  man's  candle  by  one’*  own,  which  lows  none 
of  it*  light  by  what  the  other  gains.  Grove. 

CONFEDERACY,  V.  Alliance. 
CONFEDERATE,  ACCOMPLICE. 

CONFEDERATE,  v.  Alii,. 
ACCOMPLICE,  v.  Abett'or. 

Both  these  terms  imply  u partner  in 
some  proceeding,  hut  they  differ  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding : in  (he  former 
case  it  may  be  lawful  or  unlawful ; in  the 
latter  unlawful  only.  In  this  latter  sense 
a confederate  is  a partner  in  a plot  or  se- 
cret association  : an  accomplice  is  a part, 
ner  in  some  active  violation  of  the  laws- 
Ouy  Fawkes  retained  his  resolution,  till 
the  last  extremity,  not  to  reveal  the 
names  of  his  confederates  : it  is  the  com- 
mon refuge  of  all  robbers  and  desperate 
characters  to  betray  their  accomplices  in 
order  to  screen  themselves  from  punish- 
ment. 

Now  march  the  bold  confederates  through  t!»c  plain. 
Well  hon'd,  well  clad,  a rich  aud  shining  train. 

Dry  den. 

(t  la  not  Improbable  that  the  Lady  Mason  (the 
grandmother  of  Savage)  might  persuade  or  compel 
h a moth*  r to  desist,  or  perhapa  she  could  not  easily 
tind  accomplices  wicked  enough  to  concnr  in  to 
cruel  an  action,  as  that  of  banishing  him  to  the  Ame- 
rican plantations.  Joiimsuk. 

confederate,  v.  Allij. 

TO  CONFER,  BESTOW. 
CONFER,  in  French  confcrcr,  Latin 
confero,  compounded  of  con  and  fern,  sig- 
nifies to  bring  something  towards  a person, 
or  place  it  upon  him. 

BESTOW  is  compounded  of  be  and 
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stoic,  which,  like  the  vulgar  word  stoke, 
comes  from  the  German  stuucn  mid 
stiiuehcn,  and  is  an  onomatopeia,  nr  re- 
presentative of  the  action  intended  to  be 
expressed,  namely,  that  of  disposing  in  a 
place. 

Conferring  is  an  act  of  authority  ; be- 
stowing that  of  charity  or  generosity. 
Princes  and  men  in  power  con  fer  ; people 
in  a private  station  bestow.  Honors,  dig- 
nities, privileges,  and  rank,  are  the  things 
couftrrcd ; favors,  kindnesses,  and  pecu- 
niary relief,  are  the  things  bestowed. 

.Merit,  favor,  interest,  caprice,  or.  in- 
trigue, gives  rise  to  conferring  ; necessity, 
solicitation,  and  private  affection,  lead  to 
bestowing.  England  affords  more  than 
one  instance  iu  which  the  highest  honors 
of  the  state  have  been  conferred  on  per- 
sons of  distinguished  merit,  though  not 
of  elevated  birth  : it  is  the  characteristic 
of  Christianity,  that  it  inspires  its  follow- 
ers with  a desire  of  bestowing  their  goods 
on  the  poor  and  necessitous. 

It  is  not  easy  to  confer  a favor  on  the 
unthankful  : the  value  of  a kindness  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  manner  id  which 
it  is  bestowed. 

On  Mm  co}\fer  the  poet**  ►ocrnl  name, 

Wlio»e  lnflj  voice  declare*  tl»c  heavenly  flame. 

Audi*  ok. 

It  tometimrs  happens  that  even  pnemiei  and  en- 
*lou«  persons  be < tow  the  vioerrett  mark!  of  nteetn 
when  they  Iraat  design  It.  Stkkik. 

conference,  v.  Conversation. 
confess,  v.  Acltnotvlcdge. 

TO  CONFIDE,  TRUST. 

CONFIDE,  in  Latin  conjido,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  fido,  signifies  to  place 
a trust  in  a person. 

TBUST,  r.  Belief. 

Both  these  verbs  express  a reliance  on 
the  fidelity  of  another,  hut  confide  is  to 
trust  as  the  species  to  the  genus;  we  al- 
ways trust  when  we  confide,  hut  not  rice, 
verso.  We  confide  to  a person  that  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  ourselves  ; 
wc  trust  to  him  w henever  we  rest  on  his 
word  fiir  any  thing.  We  need  rely  only  on 
u person’s  integrity  when  we  trust  to  him, 
but  we  rely  also  on  bis  abilities  and 
mental  qualifications  when  we  place  con- 
fidence ; it  is  no  * extraordinary  trust, 
founded  on  a powerful  couvictiou  in  a 
person's  favour. 

Confidence  frequently  suppuscs  some- 
thing secret  as  well  as  personal ; trust  re- 
spects only  the  personal  interest.  A king 
confides  in  Inr  minister?  and  generals  for 


the  due  execution  of  his  plans,  and  the 
administration  of  the  laws;  one  friend 
confides  in  another  when  he  discloses  to 
him  all  his  private  concerns:  a merchant 
trusts  to  his  clerks  when  he  employs  them 
in  his  business;  individuals  trust  each 
other  w ith  portions  of  their  property. 

A breach  of  trust  evinces  a want  of 
that  common  principle  which  keeps  human 
society  together;  but  a breach  of  confi- 
dence betrays  a more  than  ordinary  share 
of  baseness  and  depravity. 

lUen  live  and  prosper  but  ia  mutual  fruat, 

A confidence  of  one  another’*  truth.  Solthk«k. 

Hence,  credit 

And  public  trust  ’twiat  man  and  tnau  are  broken. 

How  t. 

confidence,  v.  Assurance. 
confidence,  v.  Hope. 

CONFIDENT,  DOGMATICAL, 
POSITIVE. 

CONFIDENT,  from  confide  (v.  To 
confde),  marks  the  temper  ol  confiding  in 
one’s  self. 

DOGMATICAL,  from  dogma  u maxim 
or  assertion,  signifies  the  temper  of  deal- 
ing in  unqualified  assertions. 

POSITIVE,  in  Lntin  positions,  from 
positus,  signifies  fixed  to  a point. 

The  first  two  of  these  words  denote  an 
habitual  or  permanent  state  of  mind ; 
the  latter  either  a partial  or  an  habitual 
temper.  There  is  much  of  coifJcncc  in 
dogmatism  and  positivity,  but  it  expresses 
more  tliun  cither.  Confidence  implies  a 
general  reliance  on  one's  abilities  in  w hat- 
ever we  undertake  ; dogmatism  implies  a 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  opinions  ; po- 
sitivity a reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  as- 
sertions. A confident  man  is  always  ready 
to  act,  as  he  is  sure  of  succeeding  ; a dog- 
matical mail  is  always  ready  to  speak,  as 
he  is  sure  of  being  heard ; a positive  man 
is  determined  to  maintain  what  he  has  as- 
serted, as  ho  is  convinced  that  he  has 
made  no  mistake. 

Confidence  is  opposed  to  diffidence ; 
dogmatism  to  scepticism;  jwsitivily  to  he- 
sitation. A confident  mail  inusliy  fails 
fur  want  of  using  the  necessary  means  to 
ensure  success;  a dogmatical  man  is 
mostly  in  error,  because  he  substitutes  his 
own  partial  opinions  lor  such  as  are  esta- 
blished; a positive  man  is  mostly  deceived, 
because  he  trusts  more  to  his  own  senses 
and  memory  than  he  ought.  Sell-know- 
ledge is  tho  most  effectual  cute  lor  self- 
confidence;  an  acquaintance  with  men 
and  tilings  tends  to  lessen  dogmatism ; the 
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experience  of  having  been  deceived  one's* 
self,  and  the  observation  that  others  are 
perpetually  liable  to  be  deceived,  ought 
to  check  the  folly  of  being  positive  as  to 
any  event  or  circumstance  that  i9  past. 

People  forjrei  bow  little  it  i«  that  they  know  anti 
how  much  Ipm  it  h that  they  can  <lo,  when  they  prow 
confident  upon  any  present  state  of  thing*.  8oitii. 

If  you  are  neither  dogmatical , nor  show  either 
hj  your  worda  or  your  actions  that  yon  are  foil  of 
yourwlf,  all  will  the  more  heartily  rejoice  at  your 
victory.  Bldgru. 

Pmtitirc  as  you  now  are  in  your  opinions,  and 
confident  in  your  assertions,  be  assuied  that  tho  time 
approaches  when  both  men  and  things  will  appear  to 
you  lu  a different  light.  Blair. 

confine,  v.  Border. 
to  confine,  v.  To  bound. 
confined,  v.  Contracted. 

CONFINEMENT,  IMPRISONMENT, 

..  CAPTIVITY. 

CONFINEMENT,  v.  To  bound,  limit. 

IMPRISONMENT,  compounded  of 
ini  and  prison,  French  prison,  from  pris 
participle  of  prendre,  Latin  prehendo  to 
take,  signifies  the  act  or  state  of  being 
taken  or  laid  hold  of. 

CAPTIVITY,  in  French  cnptivitf,  La- 
tin captivitus  from  capio,  to  take,  signifies 
likewise  the  state  of  being,  or  being  kept 
in  possession  by  another. 

Confinement  is  the  generic,  the  other 
two  spesific  terms.  Confinement  and  im- 
prisonment both  imply  the  abridgment  of 
one’s  personal  freedom,  but  the  former 
specifies  no  cause  which  the  latter  does. 
We  may  be  confined  in  a room  by  ill 
health,  or  confined  in  any  plucft  by  way 
of  punishment;  but  we  are  never  impri- 
soned but  in  some  specific  place  appoint- 
ed for  the  confinement  of  offenders,  and 
always  on  some  supposed  offence.  We 
arc  captives  by  the  rights  of  war,  when  we 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Confinement  does  not  specify  the  de- 
gree or  manner  as  the  other  terms  do;  it 
may  even  extend  to  the  restricting  the 
body  of  its  free  movements  ; while  impri- 
sonment simply  confines  the  person  within 
a certain  extent  of  ground,  or  the  walls 
of  a prison  ; and  captivity  leaves  a person 
at  liberty  to  range  witlnn  a whole  coun- 
try or  district. 

Confinement  is  so  general  a term,  ns  to 
be  applied  to  animals  and  even  inanimate 
objects ; imprisonment  and  captivity  are 
applied  in  the  proper  sense  to  persons 
only,  but  they  admit  of  a figurative 
application.  Poor  stray  animals,  who 


are  found  trespassing  on  unlawful  ground, 
are  doomed  to  a wretched  confinement, 
rendered  still  more  hard  and  intolerable 
by  the  want  of  food  : the  confinement  of 
plants  within  too  narrow  a space  will  stop 
their  growth  for  want  of  air.  There  is 
many  a poor  captive  in  a cage  who,  like 
Sterne’s  starling,  would  say,  if  it  could, 
“ I want  to  get  out.” 

Bat  now  my  sorrows,  lour  with  paia  vapprevt. 

Bunt  their  ranfnement  with  impetaoar  sway. 

Yooko, 

Confinement  o t any  kind  L.  dreadful : let  your 
Imapitialiou  acquaint  you  with  what  1 have  not  word, 
to  expres.,  and  conceive,  tf  ponible,  the  honors  of 
Imprisonment,  attended  with  reproach  and  l<oo- 
mioy.  John  vox. 

For  life,  beinp  wrary  of  thrvo  worldly  bars, 

Never  lackv  power  to  dismiss  itself; 

In  that  each  bondman,  la  hit  owa  haad,  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  hi.  cnptlrit#  : 

Bat  I do  (Idok  it  cowardly  and  vile.  Sihnsfkahe. 

TO  CONFIRM,  CORROBORATE. 

CONFIRM,  in  French  confirmer,  La- 
tin confirmo,  which  is  compounded  of  con 
anti  firmo  nr  firmtu,  signifying  to  make 
additionally  firm. 

CORROBORATE,  in  Latin  corrobo- 
rutus  participle  of  corroboro,  compounded 
of  cor  or  con  and  roboro  to  strengthen, 
signifies  to  add  to  the  strength. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common 
to  those  terms,  but  under  different  cir- 
cumstances; confirm  is  used  generally; 
corroborate  only  in  particular  instances. 

What  confirms  serves  to  confirm  the 
minds  of  others ; what  corroborates 
strengthens  one’s-self:  n testimony  may 
he  confirmed  or  corroborated;  hut  the 
thing  confirms,  the  person  corroborates : 
when  the  truth  of  a person’s  assertions  are 
called  in  question,  it  is  fortunate  for  him 
when  circumstances  present  themselves 
that  confirm  the  truth  of  what  lie  has  said, 
or  if  he  hare  respectable  friends  to  corro- 
borate his  testimony. 

There  it  an  Abysrlnian  here  who  knew  Mr.  Brure 
at  Gotwhr.  1 have  examined  him,  and  he  confirm » 
Mr.  Bruce’*  account.  Kir  W*.  Jomw, 

The  tecrecj  or  f Id*  conference  very  much  it v our* 
my  conjec.*are,  that  Anguatu*  made  aji  attempt  to 
divtoade  Tiberius  from  bolding  on  the  empire ; and 
the  length  of  time  it  took  up  corroborate*  the  pro- 
bability of  that  conjecture.  Cchheri.  \nu. 

TO  CONFIRM,  ESTABLISH. 

CON  FI  RM,  t>.  To  confirm,  corroborate. 

ESTABLISH,  from  the  word  stable, 
Signifies  to  make  stable  or  able  to  stand. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common 
to  these  ns  to  the  former  terms,  but  with 
n different  application  : confirm  respect* 
the  state  of  a jierson’s  mind,  amt  what* 
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CONFLICT. 
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ever  acts  upon  tlie  miud;  establish  is  em- 
ployed with  regard  to  whatever  is  exter- 
nal : a report  is  confirmed ; a reputation 
is  established : a person  is  confirmed  in 
tiie  persuasion  or  belief  of  any  truth  or 
circumstance  ; a thing  is  established  in  the 
public  estimation. 

The  mind  seeks  its  own  means  of  eon- 
frming  itself ; things  are  established  either 
by  time  or  authority : no  person  should 
be  hustv  in  giving  credit  to  reports  that 
are  not  fully  confirmed,  nor  in  giving  sup- 
pprt  to  measures  that  are  not  established 
upon  the  surest  grounds  : n reciprocity  of 
good  offices  serves  to  confirm  an  alliance, 
or  a good  understanding  between  people 
and  nations  ; interest  or  reciprocal  afiec- 
tion  serves  to  establish  an  intercourse  be- 
tween individuals,  which  has,  perhaps, 
been  casually  commenced. 

Trifle*,  light  as  air, 

Are  to  the  jealous,  confirmation*  strong1 

As  proofs  of  llolj  Writ.  StuiursAitK. 

The  silk-worm,  after  having  span  her  task.  In* 
her  eggs  and  dies : bat  a man  can  never  have  taken 
In  his  fall  measure  of  knowledge,  has  not  time  to 
•ubdoe  his  patulous,  or  eitablish  his  soul  In  vlrtoe, 
and  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  Lis  nature,  before 
he  Is  hunted  off  the  stage.  Addison. 

CONFLICT,  COMBAT,  CONTEST. 

CONFLICT,  in  Latin  conflichts,  parti- 
ciple of  conjligo,  compounded  of  con  and 
Jhgo,  in  Greek  f\iyu  .Folic  for  $\ij}u  to 
flip  or  strike,  signifies  to  strike  against 
each  other. 

COM  HAT,  v.  Baltic. 

CONTEST,  in  French  contestcr,  Latin 
contestor,  compounded  of  con  and  test  or, 
signifies  to  call  or  set  witness  against  wit- 
ness. 

A striving  for  the  superiority  is  the 
common  characteristic  of  these  terms, 
which  is  varied  both  in  the  manner  and 
spirit  of  the  action. 

A conflict  has  more  of  violence  in  it 
than  a combat,  and  a combat  tliun  a con- 
test. 

A conflict  and  combat,  in  the  proper 
sense,  are  always  attended  with  a personal 
attack ; contest  consists  mostly  of  a striv- 
ing for  some  common  object. 

A conflict  is  mostly  sanguinary  and 
desperate,  it  arises  from  the  undisciplined 
operations  of  the  bad  passions,  animosity, 
and  brutal  rage ; it  seldom  ends  in  any 
thing  but  destruction  : a combat  is  often 
a matter  of  art  aud  a trial  of  skill;  it 
may  be  obstinate  and  lasting,  though  not 
arising  from  any  personal  resentment,  and 
mostly  terminates  with  the  triumph  of 
oue  party  and  the  defeat  of  the  other  : a 


contest  is  interested  and  personal;  it  may 
often  give  rise  to  angrpr  and  even  mulig- 
naut  sentiments,  but  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  any  bad  passion ; it  ends 
in  the  advancement  of  ooc  to  the  injury 
of  the  other. 

The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  other  beasts 
of  the  forest,  have  dreadful  conflicts  when- 
ever they  meet ; which  seldom  terminate 
but  in  the  death  of  one  if  not  both  of  the 
antagonists : it  would  he  well  if  the  use 
of  the  word  were  Confined  to  the  irra- 
tional part  of  the  creation  ; but  there  have 
been  wars  and  party-broils  among  men, 
which  have  occasioned  conflicts  the  most 
horrible  and  destructive  that  can  be  con- 
ceived : that  combats  have  been  mere 
trials  of  skill  is  evinced  by  the  combats  in 
the  ancient  games  of  the  Greeks  and 
Homans,  as  also  in  the  justs  aud  tourna- 
ments of  later  date.  Contests  nre  ns  va- 
rious as  the  pursuits  and  wishes  of  men  : 
whatever  is  un  object  of  desire  for  two 
parties  becomes  the  ground  of  a contest ; 
ambition,  interest,  and  party  zeal  are  al- 
ways busy  in  furnishing  men  with  objects 
for  a contest. 

In  a figurative  sense  these  terms  are 
applied  to  the  movements  of  the  mind, 
the  elements  or  whatever  seems  to  opposQ 
itself  to  another  thing,  in  which  sense 
they  preserve  the  same  analogy  : violent 
passions  have  their  conflicts;  ordinary  de- 
sires their  combats;  motives  their  contests: 
it  is  the  poet’s  part  to  describe  the  con- 
flicts between  pride  and  passion,  rage  and 
despair,  in  the  breast  of  the  disappointed 
lover;  reason  will  seldom  come  off  vic- 
torious in  its  combat  with  ninbition,  ava- 
rice, a love  of  pleasure,  or  any  predomi- 
nant desire,  unless  aided  by  religion : 
where  there  is  a contest  between  the 
desire  of  following  one's  will  and  a 
sense  of  propriety,  the  voice  of  a prudent 
friend  may  be  heard  and  heeded. 

llappjf  I.  the  matt  *Lo,  la  llte  conJUrt  of  tleurc 
between  (s<m1  and  the  world,  can  oppose  not  onlj 
argument  to  argument,  but  pleasure  to  pleasure. 

Blair. 

Risen  1m  re  be  uiv,  where  TroUut  rtrflrd 

Achilles,  and  unequal  combat  tried.  Ijhy  di  n. 

Soon  afL  rward*  the  death  of  the  king  fornislMtl  a 
general  subject  for  poetical  content,  Johmox. 

TO  CONFORM,  t\  To  COmpl'J. 

CONFORMABLE,  AGREEABLE, 
SUITABLE. 

CONFORMABLE  signifies  able  to 
conform  (v.  To  comply),  that  is,  having  nr 
sameness  of  form. 

AGREEABLE  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  able  to  agree  (v,  To  agree). 
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SUITABLE  signifies  able  to  suit  (v.  To 
agree). 

Conformable  is  employed  for  matters 
of  obligation ; agreeable  for  matters  of 
choice  ; suitable  for  matters  of  propriety 
and  discretion  : wlmt  is  conformable  ac- 
cords with  some  prescribed  form  or  given 
rule  of  others  ; vvliat  is  agreeable  accords 
with  the  feelings,  tempers,  nr  judgements 
of  ourselves  or  others  : wlmt  is  suitable 
accords  with  outward  circumstances : 
it  is  the  business  of  those  who  act  for 
others  to  act  conformably  to  their  direc- 
tions ; it  is  the  part  of  a friend  to  act 
agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  a friend;  it  is 
the  part  of  every  man  to  act  suitably  to 
his  station. 

The  decisions  of  a judge  must  be 
strictly  conformable  to  the  letter  of  the 
law ; he  is  seldom  at  liberty  to  consult 
his  views  of  equity  : the  decision  of  a par- 
tisan is  always  agreeable  to  the  temper  of 
his  party  : the  style  of  a writer  should  be 
suitable  to  his  subject. 

Conformable  is  most  commonly  em- 
ployed for  matters  of  temporary  moment; 
agreeable  and  suitable  arc  mostly  said  of 
things  which  are  of  constant  value:  wc 
make  things  conformable  by  an  act  of  dis- 
cretion ; they  are  agreeable  or  suitable  by 
their  own  nature : a treaty  of  peace  is 
made  conformable  to  the  preliminaries ; 
a legislator  must  take  care  to  frame  laws 
agrecubly  to  the  Divine  law ; it  is  of  no 
small  importance  for  every  man  to  act 
suitably  to  the  character  he  has  assumed. 

A m*n  i*  pi 4.rl  to  pain  number*  on  hh  vide,  a* 
tbey  verve  tw  •>reupilteu  hiui  in  hi*  opinion*.  It 
m ike*  him  b'Trve  that  hi-  principle*  c-.rn  convic- 
tion with  them,  and  are  the  more  lik**|y  to  be  true, 
when  be  find*  they  are  conformable  to  the  reason  of 
other*  a*  well  u to  hi*  own.  * Ammvo*. 

A*  jnu  have  formerly  offered  tame  argument*  for 
the  wuil**  Immortality,  agreeable  both  to  rea«on  and 
the  CbrMiin  doctrine,  t believe  your  reader*  will  not 
be  dUpIrawd  to  nee  how  the  time  great  truth  shine-* 

In  the  pomp  of  Homan  eloquence.  Hlrhk*. 

I think  banking  a cushion  plre*  a man  too  warlike 
or  perhaps  too  theatrical  a fi.-urc,  to  be  ruilahle  to 
a Christian  congregation.  Swift. 

conformation,  t*.  Form. 

TO  CONFOUND,  V.  To  fll/fish. 
to  confound,  v.  To  baffle.. 

TO  CONFOUND,  TO  CONFUSE. 

CONFOUND  and  CONFUSE  are 
both  derived  from  different  parts  of  the 
same  verb,  namely,  confundo  and  its  par- 
ticiple confuses,  signifying  to  pour  or  mix 
together  without  design  that  which  ought 
to  be  distinct. 


CONFUSION.  231 

Confound  has  an  active  sense ; confuse 
a neuter  or  reflective  sense : a person  con- 
founds one  thing  with  another;  objects 
become  confused,  or  a person  confuses 
himself:  it  is  a common  error  among 
ignorant  people  to  confound  names,  and 
among  children  to  have  their  ideas  con- 
fused on  commencing  a new  study. 

"I  he  present  age  is  distinguished  by  no- 
thing so  mnch  ns  by  confounding  all  dis- 
tinctions, which  is  a great  source  of  con- 
fusion in  men's  intercourse  with  each 
other,  both  in  public  and  private  life. 

I lo  the  temp**t  make  the  pole*  resound, 

And  the  conflicting  element*  confound.  Drtdi  v. 
A confus'd  report  pavv-d  through  my  ear*; 

But  full  of  hurry,  like  a morning  dream. 

It  vanished  iu  the  bu»'ae*»  of  the  day.  Lk*. 

to  confound,  v.  To  mix. 

TO  CONFRONT,  FACE. 
CONFRONT,  from  the  Latin  frons  a 
forehead,  implies  to  set  face  to  face  ; and 
FACE,  from  the  noun  face,  signifies  to 
set  the  face  towards  any  object. 

The  former  of  these  terms  is  always  em- 
ployed for  two  or  mnfe  persons  with  regard 
to  each  other  ; the  latter  for  a single  indi- 
vidual with  regard  to  objects  in  geiieral. 

Witnesses  arc  confronted ; a person 
faces  danger,  or  facet  an  euemy  : w hen 
people  give  contrary  evidence  it  is  some- 
times necessary,  in  extrajudicial  matters, 
to  confront  them,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  truth ; the  Itest  lest  which  a man  can 
give  of  his  courage,  is  to  evince  his  rea- 
diness for  facing  "his  enemy  whenever  the 
occasion  requires. 

Wbrrdn  wrvn  merry. 

But  lo  conftout  the  viv.ige  i>f  oik- nee  : 

Sn&ksPFAIkK. 

The  rev  Vend  charioteer  direct*  the  c.aurve. 

And  Mraiu*  hU  aged  arm  lo  h*li  the  hone : 

Mectnr  they  ,/Wee  ; un  know  in-  how  to  fear 

Fierce  he  drove  on.  Pont. 

to  confuse,  v.  To  abash. 
to  confuse,  v.  To  confound. 
confused,  v.  Indistinct. 

CONFUSION,  DISORDER. 
CONFUSION  signifies  the  state  of 
being  confounded  or  confused  (e.  To  con- 
found). 

DISORDER,  compounded  of  the  pri- 
vative dis  and  order,  signifies  the  reverse 
of  order. 

Confusion  is  to  disorder  as  the  species 
to  the  genus:  confusion  supposes  the  ab- 
sence of  all  order  ; disorder  the  derange- 
ment of  order : there  is  always  disorder 
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CONFUTE. 


CONJECTURE. 


in  confusion,  but  not  always  confusion  in 
disorder : a routed  army,  or  a tumultuous 
mob,  will  be  in  confusion  and  will  create 
confusion  ; a whisper  or  on  ill-timed  mo- 
tion of  an  individual  constitutes  disorder 
in  a school,  or  in  an  army  that  is  drawn 
up. 

Now  less  sod  with  were  in  confusion  loot, 

A world  of  waters,  and  without  a coast.  Dry  old. 

Wlien  you  behold  a man’s  affairs  throu|(h  neg- 
llffefice  and  misconduct  involved  In  disorder , you 
naturally  conclude  that  hit  ruin  approaches.  Bum. 

TO  CONFUTE,  REFUTE,  DISPROVE, 
OPPUGN. 

CONFUTE  and  REFUTE,  in  Latin 
confuto  and  refulo,  are  compounded  of 
con  against,  rc  privative,  and fulo,  obso- 
lete for  arguo,  signifying  to  argue  against 
or  to  argue  the  contrary. 

DISPROVE,  compounded  of  dis  priva- 
tive and  prove,  signifies  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. 

OPPUGN,  in  Latin  oppugno,  that  is, 
to  fight  in  older  to  remove  or  overthrow. 

To  confute  respects  wliat  is  argumen- 
tative ; refute  what  is  personal ; disprove 
whatever  is  represented  or  related  ; op- 
pugn what  is  held  or  maintained. 

An  argument  is  confuted  by  proving  its 
fallacy;  a charge  is  refuted  by  proving  one’s 
innocence ; an  assertion  is  disproved  by 
proving  that  it  is  false  ; a doctrine  is  op- 
pugned by  a course  of  reasoning. 

Paradoxes  may  be  easily  confuted ; 
calumnies  may  be  easily  refuted;  the 
marvellous  and  incredible  stories  of  tra- 
vellers may  be  easily  disproved ; heresies 
and  sceptical  uotions  ought  to  be  op- 
pugned. 

The  pernicious  doctrines  of  sceptics, 
though  often  confuted,  arc  as  often  ad- 
vanced with  the  same  degree  of  assur- 
ance by  the  free-thinking,  and  I might 
say  the  unthinking  few  who  imbibe  their 
spirit:  it  is  the  employment  of  libellists 
to  deal  out  their  malicious  aspersions 
against  the  ohjects  of  their  malignity  in  a 
manner  so  loose  and  indirect,  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  refutation : it 
would  be  a fruitless  and  unthankful  task 
to  attempt  to  disprove  all  the  statements 
which  are  circulated  in  a common  news- 
paper. It  is  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  to  oppugn  nil  doctrines  that  mili- 
tate against  the  established  faith  of  Chris- 
tians. 

Tin  learned  do,  by  turn*,  the  team'd  confute. 

Yet  all  depart  unalter'd  by  dbpute.  Orrery. 

PIliHp  of  Macedou  refuted  by  the  force  of  gold 
all  the  wisdom  of  Athens.  Addi-o\. 


Man's  feeble  race  what  fllv  awaK  l 
Labor  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain. 

Disease,  and  sorrow's  weeping  train. 

And  death,  sad  refuge  from  tbe  storm  of  fate. 

The  food  complaint,  my  sons!  disproce. 

And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove.  Cottrws. 

Ramus  waa  one  of  the  first  oppugnert  of  the  old 
philosophy,  who  disturbed  with  innovations  the  quirt 
of  the  school*.  Joitxsow. 

to  congratulate,  v.  To  felici- 
tate. 

congregation,  v.  Assembly. 
congress,  v.  Assembly. 

CONJECTURE,  SUPPOSITION, 
SURMISE. 

CONJECTURE,  in  French  conjecture, 
Latin  conjectura,  from  conjicio  or  con  and 
jacio,  signifies  the  thing  put  together  or 
framed  in  the  mind  without  design  or 
foundation. 

SUPPOSITION,  in  French  supposi- 
tion, from  svppono , compounded  ot  sub 
and  pono , signifies  to  put  one’s  thoughts 
in  the’’ place  of  reality. 

SURMISE,  compounded  of  sut  or  tub 
and  mise,  Latin  missus  participle  of  mitto 
to  send  or  pot  forth,  has  the  same  original 
meaning  as  the  former. 

All  these  terms  convey  an  idea  of  some- 
thing in  the  mind  independent  of  the 
reality  ; but  conjecture  is  founded  less  on 
rational  inference  than  supposition ; and 
surmise  less  than  cither:  any  circum- 
stance, however  trivial,  may  give  rise  to 
a conjecture ; some  reasons  are  requisite 
to  produce  a supposition ; a particular 
state  of  feeling  or  train  of  thinking  may 
6f  itself  create  a surmise. 

Although  'the  same  epithets  are  gene- 
rally applicable  to  all  these  terras,  yet  we 
may  with  propriety  say  that  a conjecture 
is  idle ; a supposition  false ; a surmise 
fanciful. 

Conjectures  are  employed  on  events, 
their  causes,  consequences,  and  con- 
tingencies; supposition  on  speculative 
points;  surmise  on  personal  concerns.  Tbe 
secret  measures  of  government  give  rise 
to  various  conjectures : all  the  suppositions 
which  arc  formed  respecting  comets  seem 
at  present  to  fall  short  of  the  truth  : the 
behaviour  of  a person  will  often  occasion 
a surmise  respecting  his  intentions  and 
proceedings,  let  them  be  ever  so  disguised. 
Antiquarians  and  etymologists  deal  much 
in  cimjectures ; they  have  ample  scope 
nffnrded  them  for  asserting  what  can  oe 
neither  proved  nor  denied  ; religionists 
are  pleased  to  build  many  suppositions  of 
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a doctrinal  nature  on  the  Scripture?,  or, 
more  property,  on  their  own  partial  ami 
forced  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  : 
it  is  the  part  of  prudence,  as  well  as 
justice,  not  to  express  any  surmises  which 
we  may  entertain,  either  as  to  the  cha- 
racter or  conduct  of  others,  which  may 
not  redound  to  their  credit. 

Persona  of  .tuition,  noil  contempt, tire  natures 
oftco  entertain  thcmvelve*  with  the  history  of  p*«t 
or  ralie  tchrmea  and  conjecture*  upon  futurity. 

Addmo*. 

E*ea  in  that  part  which  we  hare  of  tire  journey  to 
Canterbury,  it  will  be  becesury,  in  the  following 
Review  of  Chaucer,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defect* 
And  IneomUtcocir*.  which  can  only  be  accoouted  for 
upon  the  iuppoiltiony  that  the  work  wai  never  flu  lull- 
ed by  the  author.  Tyrwhitt. 

Any  the  leant  turmlte  of  neglect  baa  railed  an 
avenkrn  in  one  man  to  another.  South. 

TO  CONJECTURE,  V.  To  gUBSS. 

CONJUNCTURE,  CRISIS. 
CONJUNCTURE,  in  Latin  conjunc- 
turu  and  conjungu  to  join  together,  signi- 
fies thejoiniiig  together  of  circumstances. 

CRISIS,  ill  Latin  crisis,  Greek  Kpnri(  a 
judgment,  signifies  in  an  extended  sense 
whatever  decides  nr  turns  the  scale. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press a period  of  time  marked  by  the 
stale  of  affairs.  A conjuncture  is  a joining 
or  combination  of  corresponding  circum- 
stances tending  tnwnrds  the  same  end;  a 
crisis  is  the  high-wrought  state  of  any 
affair  which  immediately  precedes  a 
change  : a conjuncture  may  he  favourable, 
a crisis  alarming. 

An  able  statesman  seizes  the  conjunc- 
ture which  promises  to  suit  his  purpose, 
for  the  introduction  of  a favourite  mea- 
sure: the  abilities,  firmness,  and  per- 
severance of  Alfred  the  Great,  at  one  im- 
portant crisis  of  his  reign,  saved  England 
from  destruction. 

Ktpo  .irlar  irfjuirr.  lime  and  ptire,  a proper  nb- 
jrct,  and  a tit  conjuncture  of  circumstance*  for  the 
due  exerc'.ae  of  H.  Addmon. 

Thought  he,  this  W the  lucky  hour. 

Wine*  work,  when  vlnti  are  in  the  (lower; 

Thia  crixit  then  I will  vt  my  re* t on. 

And  put  her  boldly  to  the  quevtloo.  Dutlkr. 

TO  CONNECT,  COMBINE,  UNITE. 

CONNECT,  Latin  ronrirclo,  compound- 
ed of  con  and  necto,  signifies  to  kuit  toge- 
ther. 

COM  BINE,  v.  Association,  combination. 
UNITE,  t\  To  add,  join. 

The  idea  of  being  put  together  is  com- 
n on  to  tiiese  terms,  but  « ith  different 
dv  grees  of  proximity.  Connected  is  more 


remote  than  combined,  and  this  than 
united.  What  is  connected  and  combined 
remains  distinct,  but  what  is  united  loses 
all  individuality.  'Idlings  the  most  dissi- 
milar may  he  connected  or  combined  ; 
things  of  the  same  kind  only  can  be 
united. 

Things  or  persons  are  cottnectcd  more 
or  less  remotely  by  some  common  pro- 
perty or  circumstance  that  serves  as  a 
tie ; they  are  combined  by  a species  of 
juncture  ; they  are  united  by  a coalition  : 
houses  are  connected  by  means  of  a com- 
mon passage  ; the  armies  of  two  nations 
arc  combined ; two  armies  of  the  same 
nation  are  united. 

Trade,  marriage,  or  general  intercourse, 
create  a connexion  between  individuals; 
co-operation  or  similarity  of  tendency  are 
grounds  for  combination  ; entire  accord- 
ance leads  to  a union.  It  is  dangerous  to 
be  connected  with  the  wicked  in  any  way ; 
our  reputation,  if  not  our  morals,  must 
he  the  suflergrs  thereby.  The  most  ob- 
noxious members  of  society  are  those  in 
whom  wealth,  talents,  influence,  and  a 
lawless  ambition,  are  combined.  United 
is  an  epithet  thnt  should  apply  equally  to 
nations  and  families  ; the  suine  obedience 
to  laws  should  regulate  every  man  who 
lives  under  the  same  government ; the 
same  heart  should  animate  every  breast  ; 
the  same  spirit  should  dictate  every  action 
of  every  member  in  the  community,  who 
has  a common  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  whole. 

A right  opinion  f,  that  which  connect*  dlitxnt 
truth*  by  the  »horte»t  train  of  iutermediat*  proposi- 
tion*. Johnson. 

Fancy  can  combine  the  klea»  which  memory  baa 
treasured.  H awkmworth. 

A friend  hi  he  with  whom  oar  lutermt  it  united. 

H ururntni 

CONNECTED,  RELATED. 

CONNECTED,  v.  To  connect. 

RELATED,  from  relate,  in  Latin  re- 
Intus  participle  nf  refero  to  bring  back, 
signifies  brought  back  to  the  same  point. 

These  terms  nre  employed  in  the  moral 
sense,  to  express  an  affinity  between  sub- 
jects or  matters  of  thought. 

Connexion  marks  affinity  in  an  indefi- 
nite manner;  relation  in  a specific  manner. 
A connexion  may  be  either  close  or  re- 
mote ; a relation  director  indirect.  What 
is  connected  has  some  common  principle 
on  which  it  depends  ; what  is  related  has 
some  likeness  with  the  object  to  which  it 
is  related , it  is  a part  of  some  whole. 
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It  if  (Mid  to  consider  tin*  connexion  between  de- 
ypolltm  and  barbarity,  and  bow  the  making  one  per- 
fun  more  than  man,  make*  the  rest  lit*.  A Dot  von. 

All  manki'oil  are  so  related , that  care  b to  betaken. 
In  thing*  to  which  all  are  liable,  you  do  not  mention 
what  concern*  one  in  term*  which  shall  disgust  aa- 
other.  Steelk. 

connexion,  v.  Intercourse. 

TO  CONQUER,  VANQUISH,  SUBDUE, 
OVRRCOMK,  SURMOUNT. 

CONQUER, in  French  conquerir,  Latin 
eonquiro , compounded  of  con  and  quero, 
signifies  to  seek  or  try  to  gum  an  object. 

VANQUISH  is  in  French  vaincre, 
Latin  vinco,  Greek  (per  mctalhesin)  nn«, 
Hebrew  natzach. 

SUBDUE,  Latin  subtle,  signifies  to  give 
or  put  under. 

OVERCOME,  compounded  of  over 
and  come,  signifies  to  come  over  or  get 
the  mastery  over  one. 

SURMOUNT,  in  French  surmontrr, 
compounded  of  sur  over  and  montcr  to 
mount,  signifies  to  rise  above  any  one. 

Persons  or  things  are  conquered  or  sub- 
dued: persons  only  are  vanquished . All 
enemy  or  a country  is  conquered  ; a foe 
is  vanquished ; people  are  subdued. 

We  conquer  an  enemy  by  whatever 
means  we  gain  the  mastery  over  him ; we 
■nmquish  him,  when  by  force  we  make 
him  yield ; we  subdue  him  by  whatever 
means  we  check  or  destroy  in  him  the 
spirit  of  resistance.  A Christian  tries  to 
conquer  his  enemies  by  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity ; a warrior  tries  to  vanquish  them 
in  the  field  ; a prudent  monarch  tries  to 
subdue  his  rebellious  subjects  by  a due 
mixture  of  clemency  nnd  rigor. 

One  may  be  vanquished  in  a single 
battle  ; one  is  subdued  only  by  the  most 
violent  and  persevering  measures.  Wil- 
liam the  First  conquered  Englnud  by  van- 
quishing his  rival  Harold  ; after  which  he 
completely  subdued  the  English. 

Alexander  having  vanquished  all  the 
enemies  that  opposed  him,  and  subdued 
all  the  nations  with  whom  lie  warred, 
fancied  that  he  li.id  conquered  the  whole 
world,  and  is  said  to  have  wept  at  the 
idea  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer.  He  himself  was  at  last  van- 
quished by  the  deadliest  of  foes ; namely, 
drunkenness. 

Vanquish  is  nsed  only  in  I lie  proper 
sense;  conquer  and  subdue  are  likewise 
employed  figuratively,  in  which  sense 
they  are  tiimlugous  to  overcome  and  sur- 
mount. That  is  conquered  and  subdued 
which  is  m the  mind;  that  is  overcome 


and  surmounted  which  is  either  internal 
or  external.  We  conquer  and  overcome 
w hat  makes  no  great  resistance  ; we  sub- 
due and  surmount  what  is  violent  and 
strong  in  its  opposition  ; dislikes,  attach- 
ments, and  feelings  in  general,  either  fur 
or  against,  are  conquered ; unruly  and 
tumultuous  passions  are  to  be  subdued ; 
ti  man  conquers  himself;  he  subdues  his 
spirit. 

One  conquers  by  ordinary  meaui  and 
efforts ; one  subdues  by  extraordinary 
means.  Antipathies  when  cherished  in 
early  life,  are  not  easily  conquered  in 
riper  years : nothing  hut  a prevailing 
sense  of  religion,  nnd  a perpetual  fear  of 
God,  can  .ever  subdue  the  rebellious  wills 
nnd  propensities  of  mankind. 

It  requires  determination  anil  force  to 
conquer  and  overcome  ; patience  and  per- 
severance to  subdue  and  surmount.  Pre- 
judices and  prepossessions  are  overcome  ; 
obstacles  and  difficulties  are  surmounted : 
it  too  frequently  happens  that  those  who 
are  eager  to  overcame  their  prejudices,  in 
order  to  dispose  themselves  for  the  recep- 
tion of  new  opinions,  fall  into  greater 
errors  than  those  they  have  ahtyidoned  : 
nothing  truly  great  has  ever  been  effected 
where  great  difficulties  have  not  been  en- 
countered. It  is  the  characteristic  of 
genius  to  surmount  every  difficulty  : Alex- 
ander conceived  that  lie  could  overcome 
nature  herself,  and  Hannibal  succeeded 
in  this  very  point:  there  were  scarcely 
any  obstacles  which  she  opposed  to  him 
that  he  did  not  surmount  by  prowess  and 
perseverance. 

Whoever  aims  at  Christian  perfection 
must  strive,  with  God’s  assistance,  to  con- 
quer avarice,  pride,  nnd  every  inordinate 
propensity  ; to  subdue  wrath,  anger,  lust, 
and  every  cnmnl  appetite ; to  overcome 
temptations,  and  to  surmount  trials  and 
impediments  which  obstruct  his  course. 

Real  glory 

Spring*  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ouraelvr*. 

Tuoiioi. 

There  are  two  part*  la  our  niton*.  The  inferior 
part  I*  generally  much  stronger,  and  ha*  always  I hr 
«Urt  of  reasoa  ; which,  if  it  were  not  aided  by  reli- 
gion, would  almost  universally  be  vanquished. 

Berkeley. 

* Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  imtancea  of 
men,  who  by  the  strength  of  philosophy  having  sub- 
due,l their  passions,  are  celebrated  for  good  husband*. 

SriCTiTM. 

The  patient  mlud  by  yielding  orerrnnrc. 

Philips. 

Actuated  by  some  high  pa*«loo,  a man  conceives 
great  designs,  and  ru  mt  runic  all  dMktikics  iu  the 
execution.  Biaiu. 
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CONQUEROR,  VICTOR. 

These  terms,  tlionjih  derived  from  tlie 
preceding  verbs  (t>.  To  conquer , vanquish) , 
huve,  notwithstanding,  characteristics  pe- 
culiar to  themselves. 

- A conqueror  is  always  supposed  to  add 
something  to  his  possessions ; a victor 
gains  nothing  but  the  superiority : there 
is  no  conquest  where  there  is  not  some- 
thing gotten;  there  is  no  victory  where 
there  is  no  contest : nil  conquerors  are 
not  victors,  nor  all  victors  conquerors : 
those  rvho  take  possession  of  other  men’s 
lands  by  force  of  arms  make  a conquest  ; 
those  who  excel  in  any  trial  of  skill  are 
the  victors. 

Mounrchs  when  they  wage  a success- 
ful war  ore  mostly  conqueror* ; combat- 
ants who  compel  their  adversaries  to  yield 
are  victors. 

God  Milrti  u«  In  tl-c  tlrtuoiw  conflict,  and  will 
erowu  the  conqueror  with  eternal  rewards.  Blair. 

Pruud  Cjat  ami  bin  train. 

In  (rium,ili  rode  tlw*  rictors  of  the  otnlu.  Duvorv. 

consanguinity,  v.  Kindred. 

CONSCIENTIOUS,  SCRUPULOUS. 

CONSCIENTIOUS,  lioin  conscience, 
marks  the  quality  of  having  a nice  con- 
science. 

SCRUPULOUS,  from  scruple,  signifies 
the  quality  of  having  scruples.  Scruple, 
iu  Latin  scrupulus  a little  hard  stone, 
which  in  walking  gives  pain. 

Conscientious  is  to  scrupulous  as  a whole 
to  a part.  A conscientious  man  is  so  alto- 
gether; a scrupulous  man  may  have  only 
particular  scruples : the  one  is  therefore 
always  taken  m a good  sense;  and  the 
other  ut  lenst  in  an  indifferent,  if  not  a 
bad  sense. 

A conscientious  mail  does  nothing  to  of- 
fend his  conscience  ; but  a scrupulous  man 
has  often  his  scruples  o.i  trifling  or  minor 
points : the  Pharisees  were  scrupulous 
without  being  conscientious : we  must 
therefore  strive  to  be  conscientious  without 
being  over  scrupulous. 

X ronicirutioHi  perron  would  ml  her  dl«fnt«t  lilt 
own  judgment  chnn  condemn  hi*  «|kc»<h.  He  would 
my,  I have  observed  without  attention,  or  judged 
upon  erroneous  nuiUm;  I have  iruMrd  to  prolV*»ioa 
when  I ought  to  have  attended  to  conduct.  iii  iike. 

I have  been  so  Very  scrupulous  in  fill-  p trlienl  tr, 
of  not  burling  a;i>  niiu'«  reputation,  that  I Jute  for- 
borne mentioning  *-veu  Much  authors  a*  1 could  act 
name  with  honor.  Adohon. 

conscious,  v.  Au  are. 
to  bk  conscious,  v.  To  feel, 
to  consecrate,  v.  To  dedicate. 


TO  CONSENT,  PERMIT,  ALLOW. 

CONSENT,  c.  To  accede. 

PERMIT,  in  French  permettre,  Latin 
permitto,  compounded  of  per  and  not  to, 
signifies  to  send  or  let  go  past. 

ALLOW,  v.  To  admit,  allow. 

The  idea  of  determining  the  conduct  of 
others  by  some  authorized  act  of  one's 
own  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  under 
various  circumstances.  They  express 
either  the  act  of  an  equal  or  a supe- 
rior. 

As  the  act  of  an  equal  we  consent  to 
that  in  which  we  have  an  interest ; wo 
permit  or  allow  what  is  for  the  accommo- 
d ition  of  others  : we  allow  hy  abstaining 
to  oppose  ; we  permit  by  a direct  expres- 
sion of  our  will ; contracts  are  formed  by 
the  consent  of  the  parties  who  are  inter- 
ested. The  proprietor  of  an  estate  permits 
his  friends  to  sport  on  his  grounds ; ho 
allows  of  a passage  through  his  premises. 
It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  consent ; com- 
plaisant to  permit ; good  natured  or  weak 
to  allow. 

When  applied  to  superiors,  consent  is 
an  act  of  private  authority  ; permit  and 
allow  are  acts  of  private  or  public  autho- 
rity : in  the  first  case,  consent  respects 
matters  of  serious  importance ; permit  and 
allow  reghrd  those  of au  indifferent  nature: 
a parent  consents  to  the  establishment  of 
his  children  ; he  permits  them  to  read  cer- 
tain books ; he  allows  them  to  converse 
with  him  familiarly. 

We  must  pause  before  we  give  our  con- 
sent ; it  is  an  express  sanction  to  the  con- 
duct of  others;  it  involves  our  own  judg- 
ment, and  the  future  interests  of  those 
who  are  tinder  our  control.  This  is  not 
always  so  necessary  in  permitting  and  al- 
lowing; they  ure  partial  actions,  which 
require  no  more  than  the  bare  exercise  of 
authority,  and  involve  no  other  conse- 
quence than  the  temporary  pleasure  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Public  measures 
are  permitted  and  allowed,  but  never  con- 
sented to.  The  law  permits  or  allows ; or 
the  person  who  is  authorized  ptrmils  or 
allows.  Permit  in  this  case  retains  its 
positive  sense  ; allow  its  negative  sense, 
as  before.  Government  permits  indivi- 
duals to  lit  out  privateers  in  time  of  war: 
when  magistrates  are  not  vigilant,  many 
tilings  will  be  done  »hicli  are  not  allowed. 
A judge  is  not  permitted  to  [lass  any  sent- 
ence, but  what  is  strictly  conformable  to 
law  : every  man  who  is  accused  is  allowed 
to  plead  bis  own  cause,  or  entrust  it  to 
another,  as  he  thinks  Gt. 
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O do  ! oor  reason  wti  not  ratal/ tent! 

Nor  la  a »la*e,  bat  by  its  own  co»*r«f.  Deydew. 

Slumr,  and  hh  conscience 

Will  not  permit  him  to  deny  It.  Karoo  Lett. 

I think  the  strictest  moralists  allow  forms  of  ad- 
dress to  be  used,  without  much  regard  to  tbeir  literal 
acceptation.  Johnson. 

to  consent,  v.  To  accede. 

TO  CONSENT,  V.  To  aSSCIlt. 

CONSEQUENCE,  RESULT. 

CONSEQUENCE,  in  French  conse- 
qntnce,  Latin  conscquentin,  from  conse- 
quor  to  follow,  signifies  that  which  fol- 
lows in  connection  with  something  else. 

RESULT,  in  French  restdte,  Latin  re- 
sitUo,  or  resultus  ami  rrsilio  to  rebound, 
signifies  that  which  springs  or  bounds 
back  from  another  thing. 

Consequence*  flow  of  them  stives  from 
the  nature  of  things  ; results  are  drawn. 
Consequences  proceed  from  actions  in  ge- 
neral ; results  proceed  from  particular 
efforts  and  attempts.  Consequences  are 
good  or  had ; results  are  successful  or  un- 
successful. 

We  endeavour  to  avert  consequents 
which  threaten  to  be  bad  ; we  endeavour 
to  produce  results  that  are  according  to 
our  wishes.  Not  to  foresee  the  conse- 
quences which  are  foreseen  by  others, 
evinces  a more  than  ordinary  share  of  in- 
discretion and  infatuation.  To  calcnlate 
on  a favourable  result  from  an  ill-judged 
and  ill-exccutcd  enterprise,  only  proves  a 
consistent  blindness  in  the  projector. 

Jealous;  often  draws  after  It  a fatal  train  of  ran- 
ttquencet.  Addiiok. 

Th<*  waff  of  the  world  la  continually  changing,  and 
none  can  tell  the  retult  of  tbe  neat  vicianllude. 

Jonaioi. 

CONSKQUBNCK,  v.  Effect. 

CONSEQUENCE,  V.  EvCIlt. 
conskqukncb,  v.  Importance. 

CONSEQUENTLY,  V.  Nulttrully . 
consequently,  c.  Therefore. 

TO  CONSIDER,  TO  REFLECT. 

CONSIDER,  in  French  eonsiilcrer, 
Latin  considero,  a factutive,  from  consido 
to  sit  down,  signifies  to  mnke  to  settle. 

REFLECT,  in  Latin  rcfccto,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  fecto,  signifies  to  turn 
back  or  upon  itself. 

The  operation  of  thought  is  expressed 
by  these  two  words,  but  it  varies  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  action. 

Consideration  is  employed  for  practical 


purposes ; refection  for  matters  of  specu- 
lation or  moral  improvement.  Common 
objects  call  for  consideration ; the  work- 
ings of  the  mind  itself,  or  objects  purely 
spiritual,  occupy  refection.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  what  is  proper  to  be  done, 
before  we  take  any  step ; it  is  consistent 
with  our  Datures,  as  rational  beings,  to 
rqfect  on  what  we  are,  what  we  ought  to 
be,  and  what  we  shall  be. 

Without  consideration  we  shall  natu- 
rally commit  the  most  flagrant  errors ; 
without  refection  we  shall  never  under- 
stand our  duty  to  our  Maker,  our  neigh- 
bour, and  ourselves. 

He  who  consider*  of  a thin'  wifb  prejudice  ha« 
judged  the  cause  before  be  hears  if.  South. 

Whoever  rtjkrts  frequently  on  the  uncertainty  of 
his  own  duration,  will  flud  out  that  the  state  of  othrrs 
is  not  more  permanent  than  Ida  own.  Johnson. 

TO  CONSIDER,  REGARD. 

CONSIDER,  T.  To  consider,  refect. 

REGARD,  v.  Care,  concern. 

There  is  most  caution  in  considering  ; 
most  attention  in  regarding. 

Circumstances,  situation,  advantages, 
disadvantages,  and  the  like,  arc  objects 
of  consideration  ; personal  character,  abi- 
lities, and  qualities,  are  objects  of 
regard.  A want  of  consideration  leads 
a person  to  form  a very  unfair  judgment 
of  others  ; a want  of  regard  makes  them 
regardless  of  their  comfort,  convenience, 
and  respectability.  We  ought  to  have  a 
consideration  for  nil  who  are  in  our  ser- 
vice, not  to  demand  more  of  them  than 
what  ive  may  reasonably  expect : we 

ought  at  all  times  to  hare  a regard  for 
our  own  credit  and  respectability,  among 
those  who  are  witnesses  of  onr  conduct. 

CONSIDERATE,  V.  Thoughtful. 

CONSIDERATION,  REASON. 

CONSIDERATION,  signifies  the  thing 
considered  ( v . To  consider,  refect). 

REASON,  v.  Cause,  reason. 

Considerations  influence  our  actions; 
they  are  a species  of  motives  : reason  de- 
termines our  belief  or  our  conduct.  Con- 
siderations are  restrictive  or  negative ; 
reasons  are  positive.  We  may  have  power- 
ful considerations  for  forbearing  to  net, 
and  powerful  reasons  for  adopting  cme  line 
of  conduct  in  preference  to  another. 

Considerations  are  almost  always  per- 
sonal, affecting  either  our  own  interest  or 
that  of  others;  reasons  are  general,  and 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. No  consideration  of  profit  or  advan- 
tage should  induce  a person  to  furfeithis 
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word.  The  reasons  which  men  assign  for 
their  conduct  are  often  as  absurd  as  they 
are  false. 

'l'be  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  punishment*  to 
any  particular  Crimea,  may  appear  from  acteral  com* 
tide  ration*.  * A on  iso*. 

The  rratom  astijnetl  in  a law  of  the  With  )nr  of 
Kdwatd  III.  for  hitviny:  pleas  anil  judtfemtut*  in  the 
English  tootfue,  might  have  been  urged  for  having 
the  laws  themselves  io  that  language.  Tyrwiutt. 

TO  CONSIGN,  COMMIT,  ENTRUST. 

CONSIGN,  in  French  consigner,  Latin 
contigno,  compounded  of  con  and  signo, 
signifies  to  seal  for  a specific  purpose,  also 
to  deposit. 

COMMIT,  in  French  commettre,  Imtin 
cummilto,  compounded  of  com  and  mitto 
to  put  together,  signifies  to  put  into  a per- 
son's hands. 

ENTRUST,  compounded  of  cn  and 
trust,  signifies  to  put  in  trust. 

The  idea  of  transferring  from  one's  self 
to  the  care  of  another  is  common  to  these 
terms.  VYhat  is  consigned  is  either  given 
absolutely  away  from  one’s  self,  or  only 
conditionally  for  one’s  own  purpose : 
what  is  committed  or  entrusted  is  given 
conditionally.  A person  consigns  his  pro- 
perty over  to  another  by  a deed  in  law  ; 
a merchant  consigns  his  goods  to  nnother, 
to  dispose  of  them  for  his  advantage ; he 
commits  the  management  of  bis  business 
to  his  clerks,  aud  entrusts  them  with  the 
care  of  his  property. 

Consign  expresses  a more  positive  mea- 
sure than  commit,  aud  commit  than  en- 
trust. When  a child  is  consigned  to  the 
care  of  another,  it  is  an  unconditional  sur- 
render of  one's  trust  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other; but  any  person  may  be  committed 
to  the  care  of  another  with  various  limi- 
tations; and  when  he  is  entrusted  to  his 
care,  it  is  both  a partial  and  temporary 
matter,  referring  mostly  to  his  personul 
snfety,  and  that  only  for  a limited  time. 
A parent  docs  most  wisely  to  consign  the 
whole  management  rtf  his  child’s  educa- 
tion to  one  individual,  in  whom  he  can 
confide  ; ifhe  commit  it  ill  part  only  to  any 
one’s  care,  the  deficiency  in  the  charge  is 
likely  to  remain  uusupplied ; in  infancy 
children  must  be  more  or  less  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  servants,  but  prudent  pa- 
rents will  diminish  the  frequency  of 
these  occasions  115  much  as  possible. 

Papers  are  consigned  to  an  edttor  of  u 
work  for  his  selection  and  arrangement. 
The  inspection  of  any  public  work  is 
committed  to  proper  officers.  A person 
is  entrusted  with  a secret. 


Consign  and  commit  are  used  in  a figu- 
rative sense.  A thing  is  consigned  to  de- 
struction, or  committed  to  the  flames. 
Death  consigns  many  to  an  untimely 
grave:  a writer  commits  his  thoughts  to 
the  press. 

And  oft  ( wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find, 

Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd.  Goldsmith. 

In  a vet/  short  time  Lady  Macclesfield  removed 
her  son  from  her  sight,  by  committing  him  to  the 
care  of  a poor  woman.  Johnson's  Lint  or  Savao*. 

Acaatus  was  soon  prevailed  upon  by  his  curiosity 
to  set  rocks  and  hardships  at  defiance,  am]  commit 
bis  lire  to  the  winds.  Johnson. 

Supposing  both  equal  in  their  natural  Integrity,  I 
ought  in  common  prudence  to  fear  foul  play  from  an 
iiiittgent  person  rather  than  from  ote  who«e  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  placed  bim  above  the  base 
temptation  of  money.  This  reason  makes  the  com- 
monwealth regard  her  richest  subjects  as  tbn  fittest  to 
be  entrusted  with  her  highest  employments. 

Addison. 

consistent,  v.  Compatible, 
consistent,  v.  Consonant. 

TO  CONSOLE,  SOLACE,  COMFORT. 
CONSOLE  and  SOLACE  are  derived 
from  the  same  source,  in  French  consoler, 
Latin  consular  aud  solatium,  possibly 
from  solum  the  gruuud,  which  nourishes 
all  things. 

COMFORT,  i>.  Comfort. 

Console  and  solace  denote  the  relieving 
of  pain;  comfort  marks  the  communica- 
tion of  positive  pleasure.  We  console 
others  with  words ; we  console  or  solace 
ourselves  with  reflections  ; we  comfort  by 
words  or  deeds.  Console  is  used  on  more 
important  occasions  than  solace.  \Ve 
console  our  friends  when  they  meet  with 
afflictions;  »c  solucc  ourselves  when  we 
meet  with  disasters;  we  comfort  those 
who  staud  in  need  of  comfort. 

The  greatest  consolation  which  we  can 
enjoy  on  the  death  of  our  friends  is  de- 
rived from  the  hope  that  they  have  ex 
changed  a state  of  imperfection  and  sor- 
row for  one  that  is  full  of  pure  aud  un- 
mixed felicity.  It  is  no  small  solace  to 
us  in  the  midst  of  all  our  troubles,  to 
consider  that  they  are  not  so  bad  that 
they  might  not  have  lieen  worse.  The 
comforts  which  a person  enjoys  may  be 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  comparison 
with  what  he  has  formerly  suffered. 

In  affliction,  men  generally  draw  their  consolation 
out  of  boo'**  of  morality,  which  Indeed  are  of  great 
use  to  fortify  and  strengthen  the  mind  against  the 
Impression*  of  forrow.  Addison*. 

He  that  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  labour  mutt  #o- 
lace  bis  weariues*  with  the  contemplation  of  ks  re- 
ward. Johnson. 
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CONSONANT,  ACCORDANT,  CON- 
SISTENT. 

CONSONANT,  from  the  Latin  ronsn- 
nans,  participle  of  con  and  sono  to  sound 
together,  signifies  to  sound,  or  be,  in  uni- 
son or  harmony. 

ACCORDANT,  from  accord  (c.  Tv 
agree'),  signifies  the  quality  of  according. 

CONSISTENT,  from  the  Latin  con- 
sistent, participle  of  eonsisto,  or  con  and 
sista  to  place  together,  signifies  the  quality 
of  being  able  to  stand  in  unison  together. 

Consonant  is  employed  in  matters  of 
representation;  accordant  in  matters  of 
opinion  or  sentiment ; consistent  in  i let- 
ters of  conduct.  A particular  passage  is 
consonant  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures  ; a particular  account  is  ac- 
cordant with  all  one  hears  and  sees  on  a 
subject ; a person's  conduct  is  not  always 
consistent  with  his  station. 

The  consonance  of  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
with  regard  tn  the  character,  dignity,  and 
mission  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  has  justly 
given  hirth  to  that  form  which  constitutes 
the  established  religion  of  England.  The 
accordance  of  the  prophecies  respecting 
our  Saviour  with  the  event  of  his  birth, 
life,  and  sufferings,  are  incontestable  evi- 
dences of  bis  being  the  title  Messiah. 
The  consistency  of  a man’s  pructice  with 
his  profession  is  the  only  criterion  of  his 
sincerity. 

Consonant  is  opposed  to  dissonant;  ac- 
cordant to  discordant ; consistent  to  in- 
consistent. Consonance  is  not  so  positive 
a thing  as  either  accordance  or  consistency, 
wfhich  respect  real  events,  circumstances, 
and  actions.  Consonance  mostly  serves 
to  prove  the  truth  for  any  thing,  but  dis- 
sonance does  not  prove  its  falsehood  until 
it  nmounts  to  direct  discordance  or  incon- 
sistency. There  is  a dissonance  in  the  ac- 
counts given  by  the  four  Evangelists  of 
our  Saviour,  which  serves  to  prove  the 
absence  of  all  collusion  and  imposture, 
since  there  is  neither  discordance  nor  in- 
consistency in  what  they  have  related  or 
omitted. 

Our  fdkk  in  tin*  dkotfrki  of  thr  Govpel  will  re- 
ceive eonQrmritlon  from  dincrrnlnu  tliflr  contmnnnce 
with  the  natural  M.-ntioieot*  of  the  human  heart. 

Blair. 

The  djffprenc*  of  jjood  and  rvll  in  action*  is  not 
founded  on  arbitrary  opinion*  or  Institution*,  but  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  nature  of  roan;  it  ac- 
corrf#  with  the  universal  sense  of  the  human  mind. 

Blair. 

Keep  one  ccntutcnt  plan  from  end  to  end. Addison. 


conspicuous,  v.  Distinguished. 
conspicuous,  v.  Prominent. 
conspiracy,  v.  Combination. 

CONSTANCY,  stability,  steadi- 
ness, FIRMNESS. 

CONSTANCY,  in  French  Constance, 
Latin  constuntia,  from  constant  and  consta, 
compounded  of  ton  and  sto  to  stand  by  or 
close  to  n thing,  signifies  the  quality  of 
adhering  to  the  thiug  that  has  been  once 
chosen. 

STABILITY,  in  French  stabititc,  La- 
tin stabilitas  from  stahilis  anil  sto  to  stand, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to  stand. 

STEADINESS,  from  steady  or  staid, 
Saxon  stetig,  high  German  stalig,  Greek 
trraSoc,  ora'ri  ic,  and  urn  III  to  stand,  sig- 
nifies a rapacity  for  standing. 

FIRMNESS,  from  firme,  in  French 
ferme,  Latin  firmus,  comes  from  fero  to 
bear,  signifying  the  quality  of  bearing, 
upholding,  or  keeping. 

Constancy  respects  the  affections;  sta- 
bility the  opinions  ; steadiness  the  nctiuu 
or  the  motives  of  action ; firmness  the 
purpose  or  resolution. 

* Constancy  prevents  from  changing, 
and  furnishes  the  mind  with  resources 
against  weariness  or  disgust  of  the  same 
object  ; it  preserves  and  supports  an  at- 
tachment under  every  change  of  circum- 
stances : stability  prevents  from  varying, 
it  bears  up  the  mind  aguinst  the  move- 
ments of  levity  or  curiosity,  which  a di- 
versity of  objects  might  produce  : steadi- 
ness prevents  from  deviating;  it  enables 
the  mind  to  bear  up  against  the  influence 
of  humour,  which  temperament  or  out- 
ward circumstances  might  produce;  it 
fixes  on  one  course  and  keeps  to  it : firm- 
ness prevents  from  yielding;  it  gives  the 
mind  strength  against  all  the  attacks  to 
which  it  may  he  exposed  ; it  makes  a re- 
sistance, and  comes  off  triumphant. 

Constancy,  among  lovers  and  friends, 
is  the  favourite  theme  of  poets ; the 
world  has,  however,  afforded  but  few 
origiuals  from  which  they  could  copy 
their  pictures : they  have  mostly  de- 
scribed what  is  desirable  rather  than  what 
is  real.  Stability  of  character  is  essential 
for  those  who  are  to  command,  for  how 
can  they  govern  others  who  cannot  govern 
their  own  thoughts?  Steadiness  of  de- 
portment is  a great  recommendation  to 
those  who  have  to  obey  : how  can  nny  one 
perform  his  part  well  who  suffers  himself 


• Girard  : “ StaMHtc,  conduce,  frrtovtd." 
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to  b«  perpetually  interrupted  ? Finnnett 
of  character  is  indispensable  in  the  sup- 
port of  principles : there  are  many  occa- 
sions in  which  this  part  of  u man’s  cha- 
racter is  likely  to  be  put  to  a severe  test. 

Constancy  is  opposed  to  fickleness ; 
stability  to  changeableness  ; steadiness  to 
flightiucss ; Jinnness  to  pliancy. 

Without  constancy  tl*re  u neither  love,  friend- 
ship, nor  virtue  in  the  world.  Addmon. 

With  God  there  a no  varijblrnrsv,  with  ana  there 
K no  stability.  Virtue  and  tlee  divide  the  empire  of 
bis  ml  ml,  and  ninloiu  and  folly  alternately  rule  him. 

Blair, 

A manly  strait t ness  of  conduct  is  the  object  we 
are  always  to  ktep  la  view.  Blair. 

A corrupted  aud  guilty  nun  can  posse**  no  true 
Jtrmnesi  of  heart.  Blair. 

constant,  v.  Continual. 
constant,  t*.  Durable. 
consternation,  v.  Alarm. 

TO  CONSTITUTE,  APPOINT, 
DEPUTE. 

CONSTITUTE,  in  Latin  conslitutus, 
participle  ofcoiutituo,  that  is  con  and  statuo 
to  place  together,  signifies  here  to  put  or 
pluce  for  a specific  purpose. 

Al’I’OIN T,  v.  To  appoint. 

DEPUTE,  in  French  deputcr,  Latin 
deputo,  compounded  ot'  dt  nod  polo  to  es- 
teem or  assign,  signifies  to  assign  a cer- 
tain office  to  a person. 

The  act  of  choosing  some  person  or 
persons  lor  an  office,  is  comprehended 
under  all  these  terms:  constitute  is  a 
more  solemn  act  than  appoint,  and  this 
than  depute:  to  constitute  is  the  uct  of  a 
liody ; to  appoint  and  depute,  either  of  a 
body  or  an  individual : a community  con- 
stitutes any  one  their  leader ; u monarch 
appoints  his  ministers ; an  assembly  de- 
putes some  of  its  members. 

To  constitute  implies  the  act  of  making 
us  weil  us  choosing  ; the  office  as  well  as 
the  person  is  new : in  appointing,  the 
person  but  not  the  office  is  new.  A per- 
son may  b efonslituted  arbiter  or  judge  as 
circumstances  may  require  ; a successor 
is  appointed  but  not  constituted. 

Whoever  is  constituted  is  invested  with 
supremo  authority  derived  from  the  high- 
est sources  of  human  power,  coumiou 
consent;  whoever  is  appointed  derives  his 
authority  from  the  authority  of  others, 
and  has  consequently  but  limited  power : 
no  individual  can  appoint  another  with 
authority  equal  to  his  own:  whoever  is 
deputed  has  private  and  not  public  autho- 
rity ; his  office  is  partial,  often  confined 


to  the  particular  transaction  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  a body  of  individuals.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Romish  religion,  the  Pope  is 
constituted  supreme  heud  of  the  Christian 
church  throughout  the  whole  world;  go- 
vernors are  appointed  to  distant  provinces; 
perions  nre  deputed  to  present  petitions 
or  make  representations  to  government. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  present 
day  to  speak  contemptuously  of  all  con- 
stituted authorities  : t lie  appointments  made 
by  government  urea  fruitful  source  of  dis- 
content for  those  who  follow  the  trade  of 
opposition : a busy  multitude,  when  agi- 
tated by  political  discussions,  are  ever 
ready  to  form  societies  and  send  deputa- 
tions, in  order  to  communicate  their  wishes 
to  their  rulers. 

Where  there  I*  no  constituted  jadge,  a*  between 
In drpeudrat  »tate*  there  i«  not,  the  vicinage  itvlf  i« 
the  natural  judge.  Bl  rxk. 

The  accusation*  again*!  Colombu*  rained  *nch 
credit  l.i  a jealout  court,  that  a corainbwhmrr  va* 
appointed  to  repair  to  Htapunlola,  and  to  frwpect 
into  bia  conduct.  UonunTaoN. 

If  the  Common*  dinagree  to  the  aim-nd  a 

conference  usually  follow*  between  member*  deputed 
from  each  hoim*.  B lack  stone. 

to  constitute,  v.  To  form. 
constitution,  c.  Frame. 
constitution,  V.  Government. 

constraint,  compulsion. 

CONSTRAINT,  from  constrain,  Latin 
emutringo,  compounded  of  con  and  stfingo, 
signifies  the  uct  of  straining  or  tying  to- 
gether. 

COMPULSION  signifies  the  net  of 
compelling  (v.  To  compel). 

There  is  much  of  binding  in  constraint  ; 
of  viulcuce  in  compulsion  : constraint  pre- 
vents from  acting  agreeably  to  the  will ; 
compulsion  forces  to  act  contrary  to  the 
will:  a soldier  in  the  ranks  moves  with 
mnch  constraint,  mid  is  often  subject  to 
much  compulsion  to  make  him  move  as 
is  desired.  Constraint  may  arise  from 
outward  circumstances ; compulsion  is  al- 
ways produced  by  some  active  agent : the 
forms  of  civil  society  lay  a proper  con- 
straint upon  the  behaviour  of  meu  so  as 
to  render  them  agreeable  to  each  other  ; 
the  arm  of  the  civil  power  must  ever  be 
ready  to  compel  those  who  will  not  submit 
without  compulsion:  in  the  moments  of 
refutation,  the  actions  of  children  should 
be  ns  free  from  constraint  as  possible, 
which  is  one  means  ot  lessening  the  ne- 
cessity for  compulsion  when  they  are  called 
to  the  performance  of  tbeir  duty. 
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Command!  an  bo  eoJutraint*.  If  I obey  thra 

I do  ft  freely.  Miltox. 

8„ag*  declared  that  It  war  not  Ida  drtljn  to  0, 
from  justice;  that  be  Intended  to  hare  appeared  (to 
appear)  at  (be  bar  without  eempuUiin.  Joumon. 

CONSTRAINT,  RESTRAINT. 

CONSTRAINT,  v.  Constraint,  com- 
pulsion . 

RESTRAINT,  v.  To  coerce,  restrain. 
Constraint  respects  the  movements  of 
the  hotly  only ; restraint  those  of  the 
mind,  nnd  the  outward  actions:  when 
they  both  refer  to  the  outward  actions, 
we  say  a person's  behaviour  is  constrain- 
ed ; his  feelings  are  restrained  : he  is  con- 
strained to  act  or  not  to  act,  or  to  act  in 
a certain  manner;  he  is  restrained  from 
acting  at  all,  if  not  from  feeling : the  con- 
duct is  constrained  by  certain  prescribed 
rules,  by  discipline  and  order;  it  is  re- 
strained by  particular  motives  : whoever 
learns  a mechanical  exercise  is  constrained 
to  move  his  body  in  a certain  direction  ; 
the  fear  of  detection  often  restrains  per- 
sons from  the  commission  of  vices  more 
than  any  sense  of  their  enormity. 

The  behnviourof  children  must  lie  more 
constrained  in  the  presence  of  their,  supe- 
riors than  when  they  arc  by  themselves  : 
the  angry  passions  should  at  all  times  be 
restrained.  A |>erson  who  is  in  the  slight- 
est degree  constrained  to  do  a good  action, 
does  good  only  by  halves:  the  inordinate 
passions  and  propensities  of  men  are  re- 
strained by  nothing  so  effectually  as  reli- 
gion ; whoever  is  restrained  bv  shame 
only  inay  seek  gratification  under  the  shel- 
ter of  concealment. 

When  from  ron, train!  only  the  oflees  of  Homing 
kindness  are  performed,  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  them.  Blair. 

What  restraint $ d«  they  lie  under  wbo  ha»e  no 
regard*  brjood  the  grave?  Btutrirv. 

TO  CONSTRUCT,  V.  To  ItUlld. 

TO  CONSULT,  DELIBERATE. 
CONSULT,  in  French  consulier,  Latin 
consulto,  is  a frequentative  of  conmlo,  sig- 
nifying to  counsel  together  (».  Advice, 
counsel). 

DELIBERATE,  in  French  dcliberer, 
Latin  delibero,  compounded  of  de  and 
libro  or  libra  a balance,  signifies  to  weigh 
as  in  a balance. 

Consultations  always  require  two  per- 
sons nt  least ; deliberations  require  many, 
or  only  a man’s  self:  au  individual  may 
consult  with  one  or  many;  assemblies 
commonly  deliberate : advice  aud  infor- 
mation are  given  and  received  in  consulta- 


CONSUME. 

lions ; doubts,  difficulties,  and  objections, 
are  started  and  removed  in  deliberations. 

We  communicate  and  hear  when  we 
consult ; we  pause  and  hesitate  when  we 
deliberate : those  who  have  to  co-uperat# 
must  frequently  consult  together ; those 
w ho  have  serious  measures  to  decide  upon 
must  coolly  deliberate. 

Ulyw*  <»«  Homer  lelU  »•)  insilo  * «ojm*  lo  the 
region,  or  the  dr  ad,  to  csiuult  Tirwlet  how  be 
should  return  to  hi,  country.  Addison. 

Moloch  declare!  hlmwlf  nbroptly  for  war,  nnd 
appear.  Interned  l(  his  romps  1)1  or.  for  losine  so 
much  lime  ss  even  to  deliberate  opon  it.  Adduok. 

TO  CONSUME,  DESTROY,  WASTE. 

CONSUME,  in  French  consumer,  La- 
tin consume,  compounded  of  con  and  sumo, 
signifies  to  take  away  altogether. 

DESTROY,  in  Latin  destruo,  com- 
pounded of  de  privative  and  struo  to  build, 
signifies  to  undo  or  scatter  that  which  has 
been  raised. 

WASTE,  from  the  adjective  waste  or 
desert,  signifies  to  make  waste  or  naked. 

The  idea  of  bringing  that  to  nothing 
which  has  been  something  is  common  to 
all  these  terms. 

What  is  consumed  is  lost  for  any  future 
purpose ; what  is  destroyed  is  rendered 
unfit  for  any  purpose  whatever : consume 
may  therefore  be  to  desttvy  as  the  means 
to  the  end ; things  are  olicn  destroyed  by 
being  consumed:  when  loori  is  consumed  it 
serves  the  intended  purpose;  but  when  it 
is  destroyed  it  serves  no  purpose,  aud  if 
likewise  unfit  for  any. 

When  iron  is  consumed  by  rust,  or  the 
body  by  disease,  or  a house  by  the  flames, 
the  things  in  these  cases  are  literally  de- 
stroyed by  consumption:  ou  the  other 
baud  when  life  or  health  is  taken  away, 
and  when  things  are  either  worn  or  lorn 
so  as  to  be  useless,  they  are  destroyed. 

In  the  figurative  signification  consttmc  is 
synonymous  with  waste:  the  former  im- 
plies a reducing  to  nothing  ; the  latter  con- 
veys also  the  idea  of  misuse : to  waste  is  to 
consume  uselessly  : much  time  is  consumed 
in  complaining,  which  might  be  employed 
in  remedying  the  evils  compluined  of; 
idlers  waste  tbeir  time  because  they  do 
not  properly  estimate  its  value:  those 
who  consume  their  strength  and  their  re- 
sources in  fruitless  endeavours  to  effect 
what  is  impracticable,  are  unfitted  for 
doing  what  might  be  beneficial  to  them- 
selves : it  is  au  idle  waste  of  one’s  powers 
to  employ  them  in  building  up  new  sys- 
tems, and  making  men  dissatisfied  with 
those  already  established. 
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Mr.  Soy (4,  (parting  of  a certain  nlnaral,  toll,  us 
rtat  a man  may  consume  hta  whole  life  la  the  rtndy, 
without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  i|f  qualities. 

Add!  (oh. 

Let  not  a Srvre  unruly  joy 

The  settled  quiet  of  the  mind  Helfrnv.  Aomvon. 

For  this  I mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease 

Shall  mute  the  form  whose  crime  It  was  to  please. 

Core. 

CONSUMMATION,  COMPLETION. 

CONSUMMATION,  Latin  consum- 
matio,  compounded  of  con  and  tummn  the 
sum,  signifies  the  summing  or  winding  up 
of  the  whole — the  puttihg  a final  period 
to  any  concern. 

COMPLETION  signifies  either  the  act 
of  completing,  or  the  statoof  being  com- 
pleted (o.  To  complete). 

The  arrival  at  a conclusion  is  compre- 
hended in  both  these  terms,  but  they  dif- 
fer principally  in  application  ; wishes  are 
consummated;  plans  are  completed;  we 
often  flatter  ourselves  that  the  completion 
of  all  our  plans  will  be  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  our  wishes,  and  thus  expose 
ourselves  to  grierous  disappointments  : 
the  consummation  of  the  nuptial  ceremony 
is  not  always  the  consummation  of  hopes 
and  joys  ; it  is  frequently  the  beginning  of 
misery  and  disappointment  t we  often  sa- 
crifice much  to  the  completion  of  a pu  rpose 
which  wo  afterwards  find  not  worth  the 
labour  of  attaining. 

As  epithets,  consummate  is  employed 
only  in  a bad  sense,  and  complete  either 
in  a good  or  bad  sense : those  who  are 
regarded  us  complete  fools  are  not  unfire- 
quently  consummate  knaves  : tha  theatre 
is  not  the  only  place  for  witnessing  a 
farce;  human  life  atfords  many  of  various 
descriptions  ; among  the  number  of  which 
we  may  reckon  those  fts  complete  in  their 
kind,  which  nre  acted  at  elections,  where 
consummate  telly  and  consummate  hypocrisy 
are  practised  by  turns. 

* 11  Is  not  to  So  doubted  Sul  It  was  a eonrtant  prac- 
tice of  alt  that  ti  praise-worthy,  which  made  hercapa. 
St-  of  beholding  death,  not  w the  dUvelulioa  but  tbs 
consummation  of  life.  Stools. 

A,  oul  concern  la  aolety  wltb  that  period  when  tbs 
Incorporation  of  tbe  two  Itnguagev  waa  com pletcit,  It 
IK  of  no  great  Importance  to  determine  the  prretae  time 
at  wbleb  any  word  or  pbrate  become,  naturalised. 

Tv  awttrrr. 

consumption,  u.  Decay. 

CONTACT,  TOUCH. 

CONTACT,  in  Latin  contact  us  partici- 
ple of  contingo,  compounded  of  ton  and 
tango  to  touch  together,  is  distinguished 
from  the  simple  word  TOUCH,  not  so 


much  in  senso  as  in  grammatical  con- 
struction ; the  former  expressing  a state, 
and  referring  to  two  bodies  actually  in 
that  state;  the  latter  on  the  other  hand 
implying  the  abstract  act  of  touching : 
we  speak  of  things  coming  or  being  in 
contact,  but  not  ot  the  contact  instead  of 
the  touch  of  a thing : the  poison  which 
comes  from  the  poison-tree  is  so  powerful 
in  -its  nature,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
come  in  contact  with  it  in  order  to  feel  its 
baneful  influence;  some  insects  are  armed 
witb  stings  so  inconceivably  sharp,  that 
the  smallest  touch  possible  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a puncture  into  the  flesh. 

Wc  in  attracted  Is  wards  each  other  by  (tsasral 
sympathy,  but  kept  back  from  contact  la  private  la* 
terrst.  Johnson. 

O death!  where  It  oow  tby  sting  ? O grave ! where 
la  tby  victory  t Where  are  tbe  terrors  wltb  wbleb 
thou  hast  so  loop  affrighted  the  nations  I At  tbs  * 
touch  ot  the  Divine  rod,  tby  rlMoaary  horrors  an 
Sed,  Blaus, 

CONTAGION,  INFECTION. 

Both  these  terms  imply  the  power  of 
communicating  something  bad,  but  CON- 
TAGION, from  the  Latin  verb  contingo 
to  come  in  contact,  proceeds  from  a sim- 
ple touch;  and  INFECTION,  from  the 
Latin  verb  tnjicio  or  in  and  facia  to  put 
in,  proceeds  by  receiving  something  in* 
wardly,  or  having  it  infused. 

Some  things  act  more  properly  by  con- 
tagion, others  by  infection:  the  mors 
powerful  diseases,  as  the  plague  or  yellow 
lever,  nre  communicated  by  contagion ; 
they  arc  therefore  denominated  contagious; 
the  less  virulent  disorders,  as  fevers,  con- 
sumptions, and  the  like,  are  termed  tnfec* 
tious,  as  they  are  communicated  by  the 
less  rapid  process  of  infection  : the  air  is 
contagious  or  infectious  according  to  the 
same  rule  of  distinction ; when  heavily 
overcharged  with  noxious  vapours  and 
deadly  disease,  it  is  justly  entitled  conta- 
gious, but  in  ordinary  cases  infectious. 

In  the  figurative  sense,  vice  is  fur  the 
same  obvious  reason  termed  contagious  s 
and  bad  principles  are  denominated  infec* 
tious  : some  young  people,  who  ore  fortu- 
nate enough  to  shun  the  contagion  of  bad 
society,  are,  perhaps,  caught  by  tbe  itfcc- 
tion  ot  bad  principles,  acting  as  a slow 
poisou  on  the  moral  constitution. 

If  I srtlrt  my  mo  abroad.  It  Is  scarcely  passible  to 
keep  him  riant  the  retgaln;  contagion  ot  redone*. 

latest. 

Hat  wewbo  only  do  lafsse, 

Tbe  rage  la  them  like  boutibfkus, 

*Ti.  our  example  that  lo.tlls 

la  them  tbe  infection  pf  our  lilt.  (mn. 

K 
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CONTAIN. 


CONTAMINATE. 


CONTAGIOUS,  EPIDEMICAL, 
PESTILENTIAL. 

CONTAGIOUS  signifies  having  con- 
tagion (u.  Contagion ) 

EPIDEMICAL,  in  Laiin  epiticmicus, 
Greek  ixtcijpicui;,  that  is  urt  and  t’tj/ioc, 
among  the  people,  signifies  universally 
spread. 

PESTILENTIAL  from  the  Latin  pet- 
tu  the  plague,  signifies  having  the  plague, 
or  a similar  disorder. 

The  contagious  applies  to  that  which  is 
capable  of  being  caught,  and  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  touched ; the  epidemical 
to  that  which  is  already  caught  or  circu- 
lated, and  requires,  therefore,  to  be  stop- 
ped ; the  pestilential  to  that  which  may 
breed  an  evil,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
moved : diseases  are  contagious  or  epide- 
mical; the  air  or  breath  is  pestilential. 

They  may  all  be  applied  morally  or 
figuratively  in  the  same  sense. 

We  endeavour  to  shun  a contagious  dis- 
order, that  it  may  not  come  neur  us;  we 
endeavour  to  purify  a pestilential  air,  that 
it  may  not  be  inhaled  to  our  injury ; we 
eudeavour  to  provide  against  epidemical 
disorders,  that  they  may  not  spread  any 
farther. 

Vicious  example  is  contagious  : certain 
follies  or  vices  of  fashion  are  epidemical  in 
almost  every  age ; the  breath  of  infidelity 
is  pestilential. 

No  forelgw  food  1h*  looming  rwm  *h.(l  fear, 

No  touch  contagion,  .proud  Its  Influence  here 

Wabtoi*. 

Among  all  the  disease*  of  the  mind,  there  It  not 
one  more  epidemical  or  mors  pernicious  than  the 
lore  of  flatter).  Steele. 

Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  lost 
!»  mean  It  selfish ; a hen  resisted,  cruel; 

And  like  the  blast  of  pestilential  winds. 

Taints  the  sweet  bloom  of  nature**  fairest  form*. 

Milton. 

TO  CONTAIN,  HOLD. 

CONTAIN,  v.  To  comprise. 

HOLD,  in  Saxon  heuldan,  low  German 
hidden,  holle,  Danish  holdc,  German  h al- 
ien, which  is  most  probably  connected 
with  haben  to  have. 

These  terms  agree  in  sense,  but  differ 
in  application;  the  former  is  by  compa- 
rison noble,  the  latter  is  ignoble  in  its  use : 
hold  is  employed  only  for  the  material 
contents  of  hollow  bodies ; contain  is  em- 
ployed for  moral  or  spiritual  contents : 
in  familiar  discourse  a cask  is  said  to 
hold,  but  in  more  polished  language  it  is 
said  to  contain  a certain  number  of  gallons. 
A coach  holds  or  contains  a giveu  num- 


ber of  persons ; a room  holds  a given  quan- 
tity of  furniture ; a house  or  city  contains 
its  inhabitants. 

But  man,  lh’  a b.  tract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  lb*  wofkmaiwhip 
Of  he.v’o  hath  modellM,  in  hiandf  UHlat’M 
P.-iion,  of  acetal  ipiaUttm.  Fonn. 

Death  on  It  this  myiterlooi  troth  unfolda. 

The  mlghlj  roil  how  Etnall  a hod,  hold,.  Drydin. 

to  contain,  v.  To  comprise. 

TO  CONTAMINATE,  DEFILE,  POL- 
LUTE, TAINT,  corrupt. 

CONTAMINATE,  in  Latin  contami- 
natus,  participle  of  contamino,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  tamnh  to  pollute. 

DEFILE,  compounded  of  de  and  file  or 
vile,  signifies  to  make  vile. 

POLLUTE,  in  Latin  pollutus,  partici- 
ple o fpoltuo,  compounded  of  per  and  luo 
or  lavo  to  wash  or  dye,  signifies  to  infuse 
thoroughly. 

TAINT,  in  French  feint,  participle  of 
teindre,  in  Latin  tingo  to  dye  or  stain. 

CORRUPT,  in  Latin  cormptus,  parti- 
ciple of  corrumpo,  compounded  of  con  and 
rumpo,  signifies  to  break  to  pieces. 

Contaminate  is  not  so  strong  an  expres- 
sion as  defile  or  pollute ; but  it  is  stronger 
than  taint ; these  terms  are  used  in  the 
sense  of  injuring  purity  : corrupt  has  the 
idea  of  destroying  it.  Whatever  is  impure 
contaminates,  what  is  gross  and  vile  in  the 
natural  sense  defiles,  and  in  the  moral 
sense  pollutes ; what  is  contagious  or  in- 
fectious corrupts ; and  what  is  corrupted 
may  taint  other  things.  Improper  con- 
versation or  reading  contaminates  the  mind 
of  youth;  lewdness  and  obscenity  defile 
the  body  and  pollute  the  mind ; loose 
company  corrupts  the  morals;  the  coming 
in  contact  with  a corrupted  body  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  n taint. 

If  young  people  be  admitted  to  a pro- 
miscuous intercourse  with  society,  they 
must  unavoidably  witness  objects  that  are 
calculated  to  contaminate  their  thoughts  if 
not  their  inclinations.  They  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  seeing  the  lips  of  females 
defiled  with  the  grossest  indecencies,  and 
hearing  or  seeing  things  which  cannot  be 
heard  or  seen  without  polluting  the  soul  : 
it  cannot  he  surprising  if  after  this  their 
principles  are  found  to  be  corrupted  before 
they  haTe  reached  the  age  of  maturity. 

Tb«  drop  of  water  after  It*  program  through  all 
the  channel*  of  the  street  l»  not  mom  contaminated 
with  filth  and  dirt,  than  n simple  ftory  after  it  hat 

p*«*e«l  through  the  month*  of  a few  modern  tale- 
bearer*. Haw«Mwoatu. 
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Wh«  from  tho  moooUJn  top*  with  htdooM  cry 
A»<1  elalt'rin,  via,,  the  Iiunitr;  baipin  I;, 

They  uotch  iIm  ml,  defiUnf  all  ihoi  Sad, 

Autl  parting  Ime  a loiUwac  .teach  beliloil. 

Dtnn, 

Her  Tlrtrtn  t tatne  with  I heir  blood;  haoda 

Pv tinted,  and  profan'd  her  hoi;  hand.  Davorv. 

*11  torn  agree  that  llcmlloat  poem,  do,  of  ill 
writing.,  aooortt  rwrri.pt  the  heart.  Stmt. 

Vnnr  fermleg  ewe.  aholl  no  rt range  tnraduwa  try. 

Nor  fear  a ret  from  tainted  compan;.  Damir. 

TO  CONTEMN,  DESPISE,  SCORN, 
DISDAIN. 

CONTEMN,  in  Latin  contemno,  com- 
pounded ot'  ctm  and  temn o,  is  probably 
changed  from  tamino,  and  the  Hebrew 
tamah  to  pollute  or  render  worthless, 
which  is  the  canse  of  contempt. 

DESPISE,  in  Latin  despicio,  com- 
pounded ui  de  and  tpecio,  signifies  to  look 
down  upon,  which  ik  a strong  mark  of  con- 
tempt. 

SCORN,  varied  from  our  word  thorn, 
signifies  stripped  of  all  honours  and  ex- 
posed to  derision,  which  situation  is  the 
cause  of  scorn. 

DISDAIN,  compounded  of  dit  priva- 
tive and  duin  or  deign  tu  think  worthy, 
signifies  to  bold  altogether  unworthy. 

The  above  elucidations  sufficiently 
evince  the  feeling  towards  others  which 
gives  birth  to  all  liiese  actions.  But  the 
feeling  of  contempt  is  not  quite  so  strong 
as  that  of  despising,  nor  that  of  despising 
so  strong  as  those  of  scorning  and  disdain- 
ing ; the  latter  of  which  expresses  the 
strongest  sentiment  of  all.  Persons  are 
contemned  for  their  moral  qualities;  they 
are  despised  on  account  of  iheir  outward 
circumstances,  their  characters,  or  their 
endowments.  Superiors  may  lie  contemn- 
ed; inferiors  only,  real  or  supposed,  are 
despised. 

Contempt,  as  applied  to  persons,  is  not 
incompatible  with'  a Christian  temper 
when  justly  provoked  by  their  character; 
but  despising  is  distinctly  forbidden  and 
seldom  warranted.  Yet  it  is  not  so  much 
our  business  to  contemn  others  as  to  con- 
temn that  which  is  contemptible ; but  we 
are  not  equally  at  liberty  to  despise  the 
person,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  the  per- 
son, of  another.  Whatever  springs  from 
the  free  will  of  another  may  be  a subject 
of  contempt ; hut  the  casualties  of  fortune 
or  the  gilts  of  Providence,  which  are  alike 
independent  of  personal  merit,  should 
never  expose  a person  to  he  despised. 
We  may,  liowever,  contemn  a person  for 
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his  impotent  malice,  or  despise  him  for  hit 
meanness. 

Persons  are  not  scorned  or  disdained,  but 
they  may  be  treated  with  scorn  or  disdain; 
they  are  both  improper  expressions  of  con- 
tempt or  despite ; scorn  marks  the  senti- 
ment of  a little  vain  mind  ; disdain  of  a 
haughty  and  perverted  one.  A beauti- 
ful woman  looks  with  scorn  on  her  whom 
she  despises  for  the  want  of  this  natural 
gift.  The  wealthy  man  treats  with  dis- 
dain him  whom  he  despises  for  bis  poverty. 
There  is  nothing  excites  the  contempt  of 
maukind  to  powerfully  as  a mixture  of 
pride  and  meanness;  a moment's  reflec- 
tion will  leach  us  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  despising  another  for  that  to  which 
by  the  will  of  Providence  we  may  the 
next  moment  be  exposed  ourselves;  there 
are  silly  persons  who  will  scorn  to  be  seen 
in  the  company  of  such  as  have  not  an 
equal  share  of  finery;  and  there  are  weak 
upstarts  of  fortune,  who  disdain  to  look 
nt  those  who  cannot  measure  purses  with 
themselves. 

CofUempt  and  derhion  are  bard  word* ; bet  la 
what  manner  can  one  five  advice  to  a youth  in  the 
purvult  and  pomraffow  of  nenenal  pleasure*,  or  afford 
pity  to  an  old  man  In  the  Impotence  and  drat  re  iff 
enjoying  them.  Stkelc. 

It  i«  Mjldum  that  the  treat  or  the  wUe  inspect  that 
thry  are  cheated  and  detpUed . Johnson. 

Infamous  wretch ! 

So  much  below  my  scorn,  I dare  not  kill  thee. 

Daronti 

Yet  not  for  those. 

For  what  the  potent  victor  la  bis  n»ja 
Caw  else  latter,  do  I repeat  or  change. 

Though  chang'd  la  outward  lovtre,  that  Ix'd  mind 
And  high  disdain  from  ornoe  of  Injur'd  merit. 

Milton. 

Iii  speaking  of  things  independently  of 
others,  or  as  immediately  connected  with 
ourselves,  all  these  terms  may  be  some- 
times employed  in  a good  or  an  indifferent 
sense.  * 

When  we  contemn  a mean  action,  and 
tcorn  to  conceal  by  falsehood  what  we  are 
called  upon  to  acknowledge,  we  act  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  as  well  as  the 
Christian  ; but  it  is  inconsistent  with  our 
infirm  and  dependant  condition,  that  we 
should  feel  inclined  tu  despise  any  thing 
that  falls  in  our  way ; much  less  are  we 
at  liberty  to  disdain  to  do  any  thing  which 
our  station  requires ; we  ought  to  think 
nothing  unworthy  of  us,  nothing  degrad- 
ing to  us,  but  that  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  will  of  God:  there  are,  however, 
too  many  who  afiect  to  despise  small  fa- 
vors as  not  reachiog  their  fancied  deserts, 
and  others  who  disduin  to  receive  anv 
a 2 
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favor  hi  all,  from  mistaken  ideas  of  'da* 
pendance  and  obligation. 

, . • I , - ' 

A man  of  spirit  should  contemn  the  praiae  of  l lie 
Ignorant.  Stmrix. 

Thrice  happy  Ihcy,  bPBPkth  tWlf  northern 
Who  that  Wer*t  frtr,  tM  fpar  of  ri  feat  It,  despite; 
Provoke  approaching  fat*.  and  bravely  xcom 
To  spare  that  life  which  iwt»K  vo  toon  return.  Row  a. 

It  la  In  some  «ort  o*  in*  to  the  bounty  of  Proa  I* 
deuce  that  dtfdfiining  a cheap  and  vulgar  bappinem, 
they  frame  to  themwlvn  imaginary  goods  *°  *bich 
then*  i*  nothing  can  ralae  dealre  but  the  difficulty  of 
obtain Ing  thrm.  BtaaJtunr. 

Virtue  disda fnt  to  lend  an  ear 
To  tbe  mad  people’s  aeuae  of  right.  Fb&hci*. 

• • • *•  i 

TO  CONTEMPLATE,  MEDITATE* 
MUSE. 

CONTEMPLATE,  in  Latin  content- 
plalus  participle  of  ctmlemplor , probably 
conies  from  tcmplum  a temple,  as  a place 
most  fitted  for  contemplation. 

MEDITATE,  in  Latin  meditutus,  par- 
ticiple of  meditor,  is  probably  changed 
from  melitor,  in  Greek  piXiruw  to  modu- 
late or  attune  the  thoughts,  as  sounds  are 
harmonised. 

MUSE  is  derived  from  mum,  owing  to 
the  connexion  between  the  harmony  of  a 
song  and  the  harmony  of  the  thoughts  in 
musing.  'Is*1' 

Difft  rent  species  of  reflexion  arc  titnrk- 
ed  by  these  terms. 

VVe  contemplate  what  is  present  or  be- 
fore our  eyes ; we  meditate  on  what  is 
past  or  absent.  - ■ 

The  heavens  ami  all  the  works  of  the 
Creator  4re  objects  of  tonttmpfolbm ; thi 
ways  of  Providence  are  fit  subjects  foil 
meditation.  One  muses  on  events  or  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  just  pass- 

5ns-  ", : ■ . " 

I vincctf ly  with  mymlf  with  yuu  to  conUmylate 

the  wonders  of  God  in  the  Orimraeut,  rather  thaw 
the  mad nm  of  man  on  the  earth.  Poi  b. 

But  a very  small  part  of  the  moments  spent  in 
meditation  on  the  past  produce  any  renvonabki 
can  lion  or  salutary  «©rrdw.  1 

We  may  contemplate  and  meditate  for 
the  future,  but  never  must.  I b this  case 
the  two  former  terms  have  the  souse  rtf 
contriving  or  purposing  t what  is  contem- 
plated to  be  done  is  thought  of  more  in. 
distinctly  than  when  it  is  meditated  to  he 
done : many  things  are  hnd  in  ruuttw- 
plution  which  are  never  seriously  medi- 
tated upon  : between  contemplating  and 
meditating  there  is  oftener  a greater  dis- 
tance than.. between  meditating  and  exe- 
cuting. si  03  . 


Lire  b the  Immedt.ts  gift  of  Rod,  ■ Hgbt  I*, 
hvrent  by  miner  In  every  loiMrldcnl,  end  It  beglm 
In  contemptfitum  of  tew  se  no on  .«  ms  infmt  t,  able 
to  stir  I.  the  mother*,  womb.  Bt  iCir.to.S. 

Tbut  plung*d  la  ill.  mod  mcriilaHitf  more. 

Tbe  people*,  patient*,  tried,  no  tooferbore 

Ttie  ratio;  moneter.  I . t Dovoeo. 

Meditating,  is  a permanent  and  serious 
action;  musing  is  partin!  and  unimport- 
ant : -meditation  is  a religious  duty,  it  can- 
not be  neglected  without  injury  to  a per- 
son's spiritual  improvement ; musing  is  a 
temporary  employment  of  the  miud  on 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  they 
happen  to  excite  an  interest  for  the  time. 

Contemplative  and  musing,  as  epithets, 
have  a strong  -analogy  to  each  other. 

* Contemplative  is  a habit  of  the  mind  ; 
musing  is  a particular  state  of  the  mind. 
A person  may  have  a contemplative  turn, 
or  he  in  a musing  mood. 

There  It  not  any  property  or  circumitaner  of  my 
bring  that  I contemplate  with  more  joy  than  my  im- 
mortality. 15  e n a eta  v. 

THcr«*  is  nothing  so  forced  and  constrained  is  w hut 
we  frequently  meet  with  ia  tragedies;  to  make  a 
man  under  tbe  weight  of  great  sorrow,  or  full  of 
meditation  upon  what  he  Is  going  to  execute,  cast 
about  for  a vlmile  to  what  he  him  self  li,  or  the 
thing  which  be  fk  going  to  act.  StfcRuc. 

Mn trirtf  a*  wont  oh  this  and  thkt. 

Such  tritfcs  m I know  wot  what.  FaAtrcu. 

contemptible,  contemptuous. 

T a esi  terms  are  very  frequently,  though 
very  erroneously,  confounded  in  ooibokhi 
disenuste.  . 'it ... 

CONTEMPTIBLE  is  applied  to  the 
thing  deserving  contempt;  CONTEMPT- 
UOUS to  that  which  is  expressive  of  con- 
tempt. ■ Persons,  or  what  is  done  by  per- 
sons, may  be  either  contemptible  or  con- 
temptuous ; bote  thing  is  only  contemptible. 

A production  is  contemptible  tin  sneer 
or  look  is  contemptuous.  . i 

Silence,  or.  negligent  indifference,  proceed,  from 
Sngrr  rolled  «Ub  More,  tbit  ebew.  another  to  be 
tbusgbt  by  you  too  c ontcmptitle  to  betrginied. 

. ' ■ , « Anatsou. 

My  xirtrt*.  principle,  in  many  pirticulirs  il'drr  ; 
but  there  ba,  been  atwayi  auchi  liaimony  letneen  n. 
tbit  rite  rel.tom  .mile,  npon  tbiHe  *bo  b«*e  .uttered 
me  t.  paw  with  i contemptuous  negll-enee. 

• 'i*. * . . HimairroaTa. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  DESPICABLE, 
PITIFUL. 

CONTEMPTIBLE  is  not  so  strong  as 
DESPICABLE  or  PITIFUL. 

A person  may  be  contemptible  for  his 
vanity  or  weakness ; but  he  is  despicable 
for  his  servility  and  baseness  of  character; 
he  is  piti/ul  for  his  waut  of  manliness 
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and  becoming  Spirit.  A lie  is  at  all  time$ 
contemptible ; it  is  despicable  when  it  if 
toJd  for  purposes  of  gain  or  private  inter- 
est; it  i % pitiful  when  accompanied  wjth 
indications  of  unmanly  fear.  It  ia  con- 
temptible tp  take  credit  to  ope’s-self  for 
the  good  action  one  has  not  performed  ; 
it  is  despicable  to  charge  another  with 
the  faults  w hich  we  ourselres  have  com- 
mitted ; it  isyitiful  to  offend  others,  and 
then  attempt  to  screen  ourselves  from 
their  resentment  under  any  shelter  which 
offers.  It  is  contemptible  for  a man  in  a 
superior  station  to  harrow  of  his  infe- 
riors ; it  is  despicable  in  him  to  forteit  his 
word ; it  t*  pitiful  in  him  to  attempt  to 
conceal  any  thing  by  artifice.  > 

Werv  eeeev  min  persuaded  from  Sow  moan  ami 
\au  s principle  thta  p.oMon  (for  (Utter j)  k derived, 
there  m be  no  doubt  bat  thu  mm  who  ehopld  O- 
tempt  to  (ratify  It  would  tUe»  be  us  contempt  l£|e  st 
he  I.  now  iticcemful.  Steulr. 

To  pot  on  nn  artful  part  to  obtnio  no  other  bat  an 
>l>jv«  praise  Worn  the  uadbcerolnj  I.  of  all  eodea. 
tour,  the  nod  drrpicahlr.  ‘ ■ Srvn.r. 

There  if  .omHW*  p«(/S,Uv  mean  hi  the  Inverted 
ambition  of  that  man  who  can  hope  far  annihilation, 
and  p leave  hlmielf  to  think  Wat  hlr  whole  fibrin  .ball 
crumble  into  durt.  8-nmut. 

contemptuous,  v.  Contemptible. 

• • OONTBM PTUOUB,  SCORNFUL, 

disdainful.  * * ‘ 

Tasst:  epithets  rise  in  sense  by  a regu- 
lar gradation. 

CONTEMPTUOUS  is  general,  and 
applied  to  whatever  can  express  con- 
tempt: SCORNFUL  and  DISDAINFUL 
itre  particular;  they  apply  only  to  out* 
ward  marks  : one  is  contempt  aims  who  is 
scorn  ful  or  disdainful , but  not  rice  mend. 

M orris,  actions,  and  look  s ore  contempt- 
nous;  looks,  sneers,  and  gestures  lire  icon'll, 
ful  and  disdainful .,  < 

Contemptuous  expressions  ate  always 
unjustifiable;  whatever  may  be  tbeeott- 
tempt  winch  a person’s  conduct  deserves, 
it  is  unbecoming  in  another  to  give. him 
any  indications  of  the  sentiment  he  feels. 
Scornful  and  disdainful  %mi\m  nre  resorted 
to  by  the  weakest  or  the  worst  of  mankind. 


TO  CONTEND,  STRIVE,  VIE. 

CONTEND,  in  Latin  contendo,  com- 
ounded  of  con  of  contra  and  tendo,  to 
end  one’s  steps,  signifies  to  exert  one’s 
self  against  any  thing. 

STRI VE  is  in  Dutch  streven,  low  Ger- 
man strevan,  high  German  streben,  and 
probably  a frequentative  of  the  Latin 
strepo  to  make  a bustle. 

VIE  is  probably  changed  from  view, 
signifying  to  look  at  with  the  desire  of 
excclfing. 

Contending  requires  two  parties;  strict) 
either  one  or  two.  There  is  no  contending 
where  there  is  not  an  opposition ; but  a 
person  may  strive  by  himself. 

Contend  and  strive  differ  in  the  object 
as  well,  ns  the  mode:  we  contend  for  a 
prize  : wc  strive  for  the  mastery  : we  may 
contend  verbally;  but  we  never  strive  with- 
out an  actual  effort,  and  labour  more  or 
less  severe.  We  may  contend  with  a 
person  at  a distunce;  but  striving  requires 
the  opponent,  when  there  is  one,  to  ho 
present.  Opponents  in  matters  of  opi- 
nion contend  fur  what  they  conceive  to 
be  the  truth ; sometimes  they  contend  for 
trifles ; combatants  strive  to  overcome 
their  adversaries,  either  by  dint  of  supe- 
rior skill  or  strength. 

Contend  is  frequently  used  In  a figura- 
tive sense,  in  application  to  things  : lime 
very  seldom.  Wo  contend  with  difficul- 
ties ; and  in  a spiritual  meaning,  we  may 
be  said  to  strive  with  the  spirit. 

Vic  has  more  of  striving  than  contend- 
ing  \i\  it ; wc  strive  to  excel  when  we  vie, 
hut  wo  do  not  stride  with  any  one ; there  is 
no  personal  collision  or  opposition  : those 
we  vie  wiili  may  be  as  ignorant  of  our 
persons  as  our  intentions.  Vying  is  art 
act  of  no  moment,  but  contending  and 
striving  are  always  serious  actions : neigh- 
bours often  vie  wiih  each  other  in  the 
finery  and  grandeur  of.  their  house,  dress, 
and  equipage. 

Mail  s.  the  KM  and  Ike  triads,  when  hmh  atnteari 
Yi  bich  U Ihc  uiutel.  Sqtksrxxv. 

Mail  as  the  winds 


VskH-  never  ssralliciw  aerornoy  to  Harte,  nor  in- 
defees  li tinsel/  is  roateiepruou,  neghguace  or  !m- 
pxirol  idkne-s.  _ 4 on  m»os, 

A,  toon  a,  Ituis  be^an  to  look  round,  nod  ns 
the  vagabond  Mirllllo  who  had  su  long  ahHUiti.il  him. 
aeff  from  her  circle,  she  looked  upon  him  with  (hat 
r«*»ce  which  U I ho  language  of  oglwn  la  called  lha 
I.  Hisses. 

"*  sale  he  that  attempts  hot  salad  to  mart. 

Wgb  teim  and  | (as  ms  and  law  repealing  lotret 
DUiatnJullj ( ahe  looked,  thea  torn  Inf  loiiod. 

She  dx’il  her  etc  namor’d  open  the  ground. 

Darsi*. 


When  for  the  empire  of  the  mala  they  it  rite. 

Danuta. 

Shalt  a form 

Of  elemental  drew,  at  taotridhing  rler. 

Vie  with  (hcae  charm,  imperial ! M A ton  on  Truth. 

TO  CONTEND,  CONTEST^  DISPUTE. 

CONTF.N D,  t’.  To  contciul,  strive. 
CON  PEST,  y.  Combat,  conflict. 
DISPUTE, iu  Latin  dispute, cuiupouud- 

ed  of  dis  and  putu,  signifies  tulliink  dnfsE- 
enl  Ways. 
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Contend  ii  to  contest  as  the  genus  to 
the  species.  To  contest  is  a species  of 
contending ; we  cannot  contest  without 
contending,  although  we  may  contend 
without  contesting.  To  contend  is  con- 
fined to  the  idea  of  setting  one's  self  up 
against  another;  contest  and  dispute  must 
include  some  object  contested  or  disputed. 
Contend  is  applied  to  all  matters,  either 
of  personal  interest  or  speculative  opi- 
nion; contest  always  to  the  former;  dis- 
pute mostly  to  the  latter.  Individuals  or 
distinct  bodies  contend : nations  contest. 
During  the  late  long  and  eventful  con- 
test between  England  nud  France,  the 
English  contended  with  their  enemies  as 
successfully  by  land  as  by  sea  Tri- 
fling matters  may  give  rise  to  contending  ; 
serious  points  only  are  contested.  Conten- 
tions are  always  conducted  personally,  and 
in  general  verbally  : contests  are  carried 
on  in  different  manners  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  object.  The  parties  them- 
selves mostly  decide  contentions  ; but  con- 
tested matters  mostly  depend  upon  others 
to  decide. 

For  want  of  nn  accommodating  temper, 
men  are  frequently  contending  with  each 
other  about  little  points  of  convenience, 
advantage,  or  privilege,  which  they  ought 
by  mutual  consent  to  share,  or  volun- 
tarily to  resign.  When  seals  m parlia- 
ment or  other  posts  of  honor  are  to  be 
obtained  by  suffrages,  rival  candidates  con- 
test their  claims  to  public  approbation. 

When  we  assert  the  right,  and  support 
this  assertion  with  reasons,  we  contend 
for  it;  but  we  do  not  contest  until  we 
take  serious  measures  to  obtain  what  we 
contend  for.  Contend  is  to  dispute  as  a 
part  to  the  whole  : two  parties  dispute 
conjointly;  they  contend  individually. 
Each  contends  for  his  own  opinion,  which 
constitutes  the  dispute.  Theological  dis- 
putants often  contend  with  more  warmth 
than  discretion  for  their  favourite  hypo- 
thesis. With  regard  to  claims,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  dispute  the  claim  of  another  with- 
out contending  for  it  fur  ourselves. 

TV  madams  to  contend  with  strength  divine. 

OlTUI. 

TV  that  the  spring  of  jouth,  the  tuurt)  of  life. 

Rears  In  our  minds  the  rivrst  seeds  (it  slrlfie; 

Then  passion  riots,  reason  theo  content!., 

AM  ou  the  coaitww  errs?  bliss  depends. 

SwursToas. 

The  poor  worm 

Khali  prove  her  contest  vain.  Life’s  little  da; 

KhaU  pass,  and  she  a gone,-— white  1 appear 
Flush’d  with  the  bloom  of  jouth  tl»oo(h  henna's 
eternal  jeer.  Hues  os  Tatra. 


Permit  me  not  to  languish  oat  mj  infs, 

But  wake  the  beat  exchange  of  life  for  praise. 

This  arm,  this  lance,  can  well  dispute  the  prise. 

Daman. 

There  hir  hern  s long  dispute  for  preer.1  rocs  be- 
tween the  tragic  and  heroic  poets.  A Dole© s. 

CONTENTION,  STRIFE. 

Though  derived  from  the  preceding 
verbs  (».  2b  contend,  strict),  hare  a dis- 
tinct meaning  in  which  they  are  analugous . 
The  common  idea  to  them  is  that  of  op- 
posing one’s  self  to  another  with  no  angry 
humour. 

CONTF.NTION  is  mostly  occasioned 
by  the  desire  of  seeking  one’s  own. 
STRIFE  springs  from  a quarrelsome 
temper.  Greedy  and  envious  people  deal 
in  contention,  the  former  because  they 
are  fearful  lest  they  should  not  get  enough ; 
the  latter  because  they  are  fearful  lest 
others  should  get  too  much.  Where  bad 
tempers  that  are  under  no  control  come 
in  fiequent  collision,  perpetual  strife  will 
be  the  consequence. 

With  these  fear  more  of  leaser  time 
And  humble  raak,  sttewdaat  came; 
lljpvcrisj  with  smitlag  grace. 

And  Impudence,  with  braxen  face. 

Contention  hold,  wkb  Iron  tangs. 

And  Slander,  with  her  hundred  (ougues.  Moonr, 

A solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  sosrl  looks 
down  with  a generous  neglect  on  the  centum  and 
applauses  of  the  moltitndr,  and  places  a man  bajontl 
the  little  noise  and  str{fe  of  tongues.  Addison. 

CONTENTION,  t?.  Dissension. 

CONTKNTMBNT,  SATISFACTION. 

CONTENTMENT,  in  Freuch  content- 
meat,  from  content,  in  Latin  contentus, 
participle  of  contineo  to  contain  or  hold, 
signifies  the  keeping  one’s  self  to  a thing. 

•SATISFACTION,  in  Latin  mtisfactso, 
compounded  of  suits  ami  Judo,  signifies 
the  making  or  having  enough. 

Contentment  lies  iu  ourselves : satis- 
faction is  derived  from  external  objects. 

One  is  contented  when  one  wishes  for 
no  more : oue  is  satisfied  when  one  has 
obtained  what  one  wishes. 

The  contented  tiiun  has  always  enough  ; 
the  satisfied  man  receives  enough. 

The  contented  man  will  not  be  dissatis- 
fied ; but  lie  who  looks  for  satisfaction 
will  uever  be  contented.  Contentment  is 
the  absence  of  pain ; satisfaction  is  posi- 
tive pleasure.  Contentment  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  enjoyment  of  wlmtone  has; 
satisfaction  is  often  quickly  followed  with 
the  alloy  of  wanting  more.  A contented 
man  can  never  be  miserable ; n satisfied 
man  can  scarcely  be  long  hnppy.  Ces- 
tentment  is  a permanent  and  habitual 
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state  of  mind ; it  is  the  restriction  of  nil 
our  thoughts,  views,  and  desires,  within 
the  compass  of  present  possession  and 
enjoyment : satisfaction  is  a partial  and 
turbulent  state  of  the  feelings,  which 
awakens  rather  than  deadens  desire.  Con- 
tentment is  suited  to  our  present  condi- 
tion ; it  accommodates  itself  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  human  life : satisfaction  be- 
longs to  no  created  being;  one  satisfied 
desire  engenders  another  that  demands 
satisfaction.  Contentment  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor  man,  to  whom  it  is  a 
continual  feast ; but  satisfaction  has  never 
been  procured  by  wealth,  however  enor- 
mous, or  umbitioo,  however  boundless 
and  successful.  We  should  therefore  look 
for  the  contented  man,  where  there  are 
the  fewest  means  of  being  satisfied.  Our 
duty  bids  us  be  contented ; our  desires 
ask  to  be  satisfied;  but  our  duty  is  asso- 
ciated with  our  happiness ; our  desires 
are  the  sources  of  our  misery. 

Tni?  happlnm*  H to  do  place  confin'd. 

But  at  ill  m found  la  a contented  mind.  Anonymous. 

Wnuffl  who  have  bee*  married  some  time,  nut 
havioit  it  la  tbeir  heads  to  draw  after  Ibem  a Burner* 
ou»  itain  of  follower*,  find  tbeir  satisfaction  Is  the 
poaerteiou  of  ooe  mau's  heart.  SPECTATOR. 

No  man  should  be  contented  with  hitmelf  that 
he  harrlj  does  well,  but  be  should  perform  ererj 
tbl  mc  la  the  best  manner  be  U able.  Stcrlk. 

It  h necessary  to  aa  easy  and  happy  life  to  pseesa 
our  minds  In  such  a manner  as  to  be  well  %atitfed 
with  oar  own  rejections.  bncKUt. 

CONTEST,  v.  Conflict. 
to  conthst,  v.  To  contend. 
contiguous,  v.  Adjacent. 
continence,  v.  Chastity. 
contingency,  v.  Accident. 
contingent,  v.  Accidental. 
continual,  perpetual, 

CONSTANT. 

CONTINUAL,  in  French  continucl, 
Latin  continuus,  from  coutineo  to  hold  or 
keep  together,  signifies  keeping  together 
without  intermission. 

PERPETUAL,  in  French  perpetucl, 
Latin  pcrpctualis, from  perpeto,  compound- 
ed of  per  uud  peto  to  seek  thoroughly, 
signifies  going  on  every  where  and  at  all 
times. 

CONSTANT,  v.  Constancy. 

Wlmt  is  cuntiassal  admits  of  no  inter- 
ruption : what  is  perpetual  admits  of  no 
termination.  There  may  bo  an  end  to  tliat 
which  is  contimud,  and  there  may  he  in- 


tervals in  that  which  is  perpetual.  Rains 
are  continual  in  the  tropical  climates  at 
certain  seasons ; complaints  among  the 
lower  orders  are  perpetual,  but  they  are 
frequently  without  foundation.  There  is 
a continual  passing  and  repassing  in  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  during  llie  day; 
the  world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  are 
subject  to  perpetual  change. 

Constant,  like  continual,  admits  of  no 
interruption;  but  it  may  cease  altogether. 
Continual  respects  the  outward  circum- 
stances and  events ; constant  the  temper 
of  mind.  The  last  twenty-five  years  have 
presented  to  the  world  a continual  succes- 
sion of  events,  that  have  exceeded  in  im- 
portance those  going  before ; the  French 
revolution  and  the  atrocities  attendant 
upon  it  have  been  tlse  constant  theme 
of  execration  with  the  well-disposed  part 
of  mankind.  To  an  intelligent  parent  it 
is  a continual  source  of  pleasure  to  watch 
the  progress  of  his  child  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  und  the  developement 
of  his  faculties ; it  will  likewise  be  his 
constant  endeavour  to  train  him  up  in 
principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  while  he 
is  cultivating  his  talents,  and  storing  his 
mind  with  science. 

Open  your  far*,  fur  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  laud  rumour  speak*; 

Upos  my  tongue  continual  slanders  ride, 

The  which  in  every  language  I pr-uiouuc*. 

Kuakatrark. 

If  affluence  of  fortuae  unhappily  concur  to  favour 
the  iiicliuatlou*  of  the  youthful,  a muse  moats  and 
diversions  succted  In  a perpetual  round.  Blair. 

And  there  cut  off 

From  social  life,  I felt  a conttant  death.  Thomson. 

CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED. 
CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED,  v. 
Continual. 

Doth  these  terms  mark  length  of  dura- 
tion, hut  the  former  admits  of  a certain 
degree  of  interruption,  which  the  latter 
does  not.  What  is  continual  may  have 
frequent  pauses  ; what  is  continued  ceases 
only  to  terminate.  Rains  are  continual; 
noises  in  a tumultuous  street  arc  conti- 
nual : the  bas3  in  music  is  said  to  be  con- 
tinued ; the  mirth  of  a drunken  party  is 
one  continued  noise.  Continual  interrup- 
tions abate  the  vigor  of  application  and 
create  disgust : * iu  countries  situated 
near  the  poles,  there  is  one  continued 
darkness  fur  the  space  of  fire  or  six 
months ; during  which  time  the  inhabit- 
ants are  obliged  to  leave  the  plnce. 

Continual  respects  the  duration  of  ac- 
tions only  ; continuetl  is  likewise  applied 


• Vide  T rosier : “ Ceattemt,  contimed.” 
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to  the  extent  or  course  of  things : rumours 
are  continual;  telling,  walling,  running, 
and  the  like,  is  continual ; but  a line,  a 
series,  a scene,  or  a stream  of  water,  is 
continued. 

A»d  gmlphy  Sin-Ku*  rolling  to  the  main 
Helnwta  and  thleldi  and  godlike heroes  alaln  : 

Tbeae  turn'd  t<>  Pbaabuafmm  Ibeir  wanted  waya. 
Delug'd  the  rmmptra  nine  continual  dajs.  1*opk. 
©or  life  ia  one  continue.’,  tail  for  fame,  Marty*. 

Bjf  too  intense  and  continued  applications  our 
feeble  powers  would  soon  be  woru  out.  BiaiRe 

CONTINUANCE,  CONTINUATION, 
DURATION. 

CONTINUANCE  is  said  only  of  the 
time  that  a thing  continues  (t>.  J' u can - 
till  ut). 

CONTINUATION  expresses  the  net 
of  continuing  what  has  been  begun.  The 
continuance  of  any  particular  practice  may 
be  attended  with  serious  consequences. 
The  continuation  of  a work  depeuds  un  the 
abilities  and  will  of  the  workman. 

Continuance  and  duration  are  both  em- 
ployed lor  time ; things  may  be  of  long 
continuance,  or  of  long  duration:  but 
continuance  is  used  only  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  men ; duration  with  regard 
to  the  existence  of  every  thing.  Whatever 
is  occasionally  done,  and  soon  to  be 
ended,  is  not  tor  a continuance ; whatever 
is  made,  and  soon  destroyed,  is  not  of 
long  duration;  there  arc  many  excellent 
institutions  in  England  which  promise  to 
be  of  no  less  continuance  than  of  ntility. 
Duration  is  with  us  a relative  term ; 
things  are  of  long  or  short  duration  : by 
comparison,  the  duration  of  the  world 
and  all  sublunary  objects  is  nothing  in  re- 
gard to  eternity.  ...  • 

Providence  fcerm.  to  Live  equally  divided  Ibe 
whole  iu  of  mankind  Into  different  ,eier,  that 
mrj  woman  mar  have  her  knikand.  and  that  bulk 
mar  equally  coairlhaie  to  the  continuance  of  tka 
specie,.  Stiolls. 

The  Pythagorean  transmigration,  the  venvual  ha- 
bitation of  the  Mahometan,  and  the  vliady  realms  of 
Phito,  do  all  agree  in  the  main  point,  the  continue. 
Hon  of  onrexittewce.  Bkbkelkv. 

Mr.  Locke  observes,  " that  we  get  the  Idea  or 
lime  and  duration,  by  rr Cretin*  on  that  train  of 
idea*  which  succeed  one  another  in  our  mimli. ** 

Jtnpisoa. 

CONTINUATION,  CONTINUITY. 

CONTINUATION,  us  may  be  seen 
above  (v.  Continuance ),  is  the  act  of  am . 
tinning;  continuity  is  the  quality  of  con. 
tinning ; the  former  is  employed  in  the 
figurative  sense  lor  the  duration  of  events 
and  actions  ; the  latter  in  the  physical 


sense  for  the  adhesion  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  bodies.  The  continuation  of 
a history  up  to  the  existing  period  of  the 
writer  is  the  work  of  every  age,  if  not  of 
every  year : there  arc  bodies  of  so  little 
continuity  that  they  will  crumble  to  pieces 
on  the  slightest  touch. 

The  *nn  ascending  Into  the  northern  thru1  beprf- 
tptb  first  a temperate  beat,  which  by  hU  approach 
unto  tbt  soitlica  be  intendeth;  ami  bj  ccnUnuatien 
the  same  eten  upon  declination. 

Brown'*  Vulgar  Errors. 

A body  always  perceifea  Ilia  passage*  by  whirls* 

iosiouatea;  feeU  tht»  impute:  of  another  body  where 
it  jirids  tberHo  : percrirc*  the  separation  of  iU  con- 
tinuity,  and  tors  time  resists  it;  in  fine,  percept  loo 
ia  diffused  through  all  nature.  Bacon. 

The  sprightly  breast  demand* 

IitceH-ant  rapture;  life,  a tedious  load, 

Detij’d  its  continuity  of  joy.  8iiRX»ro>rp. 

continuation,  v.  Continuance. 
to  continue,  remain,  stay. 

CONTINUE,  v.  Continual,  perpetual. 

REMAIN,  in  Latin  remaneo,  is  corn* 
pounded  of  re  aud  munco,  Greek  /urn, 
Hebrew  ornad  to  tarry. 

STAY  is  but  a variation  of  the  word 
stand. 

The  idea  of  confining  one’s  self  to  some- 
thing is  common  to  till  these  terms  ; but 
continue  applies  often  to  the  sameness  of 
action,  and  remain  to  the  sameness  of 
place  or  situation  ; the  former  has  most 
of  the  active  sense  in  it,  and  expresses  a 
state  of  action  ; the  latter  is  altogether 
neuter,  and  expresses  a state  of  rest.  We 
speak  of  continuing  a certain  course,  of 
continuing  to  do,  or  continuing  to  be  any 
thing ; but  of  remaining  in  a position,  in 
a house,  in  a town,  in  a condition,  and 
the  like. 

Tlicre  is  more  of  will  in  continuing  ; 
more  of  necessity  and  circumstances  in 
remaining.  A person  continues  in  office 
as  long  as  he  can  perform  it  with  satis- 
faction to  himself,  end  his  employers : a 
sentinel  reinuins  at  his  post  or  station. 
Continue  is  opposed  to  cease ; remain  is 
opposed  to  go.  Thing,  continue  in  mo- 
tion ; they  remain  stationary.  The  fe- 
males among  the  brutes  will  sometimes 
continue  to  teed  their  young,  long  after 
they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves  ; 
many  persons  are  restored  to  life  after 
having  remained  several  hour*  in  a state 
of  suspended  animation. 

Remuia  and  slay  are  both  perfectly 
neuter  iu  their  sense,  but  remain  is  em- 
ployed ibr  either  persons  or  tilings ; stay 
tor  persons  only.  It  is  necessary  for  some 
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species  of  wood  to  remain  long  in  tlw 
water  in  order  to  be  seasoned : some 

persons  are  of  so  restless  a temper,  that 
they  cannot  stay  long  in  a place  without 
giving  symptoms  of  uneasiness. 

When  remain  is  employed  for  persons, 
it  is  often  involuntary,  if  not  compulsory ; 
stay  is  altogether  voluntary.  Soldiers 
must  remain  where  they  are  stationed. 
Friends  stay  at  each  other’s  houses  as 
visitors.  Former  times  afford  many  in- 
stances of  servants  continuing  faithful  to 
their  employers,  even  in  the  season  of 
adversity  ; but  so  much  are  times  altered, 
that  at  present,  domestics  never  remain 
long  enough  in  their  places  to  create  any 
bond  of  attachment  between  master  and 
servant.  Their  time  of  stay  is  now  li- 
mited to  weeks  and  months,  instead  of 
beiug  extended  to  years. 

1 bate  aem  .run.  Unman  CalhVMe  author.  who 
tell  ur,  (hat  vicious  wrllrrs  continue  In  purgatory  M 
toog  as  (be  Influence  of  tbelr  writing,  continue/  upon 
posterity.  Audj.os. 

1 will  be  true  to  litre,  preserve  thee  rver, 

Tbe  end  companion  of  this  faUbfu l b.ravt ; 

While  life  and  thought  remain.  Rowe. 

Where'er  I go,  my  tool  vtmll  stay  with  thee! 

*Ti»  bat  my  shadow  that  I ishe  away.  DavacN. 

TO  CONTINUE,  PERSEVERE,  PER- 
SIST, PURSUE,  PROSECUTE. 

CONTINUE,  v.  Continual. 

PERSEVERE,  in  French  perteverer, 
Latin  jicrtcverurc,  compounded  of  per 
and  sevenu  strict  and  steady,  signifies  to 
be  steady  throughout  or  to  the  eud. 

PERSIST,  in  French  persister,  Latin 
penisto,  compounded  of  per  and  sisto  at 
sto,  signifies  to  stand  by  or  to  a thing. 

PURSUE  and  PROSECUTE,  in 
French  poursuivre,  come  from  the  Latin 
proseifuor  and  its  participle  prasecutus, 
signifying  to  follow  after  or  keep  on  with. 

The  idea  of  not  laying  aside  is  comn>on 
to  these  terms,  which  is  the  sense  of  con- 
tinue without  any  otlrer  addition ; the 
other  terms,  which  are  all  species  of 
continuing,  include  likewise  some  colla- 
teral idea  which  distinguishes  them  from 
the  first,  as  well  as  from  each  other. 
Continue  is  comparable  with  persevere 
and  persist  in  the  neuter  sense  ; with  pur- 
sue and  prosecute  in  the  active  sense,  To 
continue  is  simply  to  do  as  one  has  done 
hitherto ; to  persevere  is  to  continue  with- 
out wishing  to  change,  or  from  a positive 
desire  to  nttnin  an  object;  to  persist  is  to 
continue  from  a determination  or  will  not 
to  cease.  The  act  of  continuing,  there- 


fore, specifies  no  characteristic  of  the 
agpnt ; that  of  persevering  or  persisting 
marks  a direct  temper  of  mind  ; the  for- 
mer is  always  mod  in  a good  sense,  the 
latter  in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense.  We 
continue  from  habit  or  casualty  ; we  per- 
severe from  reflection  and  the  exercise  of 
one’s  judgement;  we  persist  from  attach- 
ment. It  is  not  the  most  exalted  virtue 
to  continue  iu  a good  course,  merely  be- 
cause we  have  been  in  the  habits  of  so 
doing ; what  is  dona  from  habit  merely, 
without  any  fixed  principle,  is  always  ex- 
posed to  change  front  the  influence  of 
pastinn  or  evil  counsel : there  is  real  vir- 
tue in  the  act  of  perseverance,  without 
which  many  of  our  best  intentions  would 
remain  unfulfilled,  and  our  best  plans 
would  lie  defeated;  those  who  do  not 
pet  severe  can  do  no  essential  good ; 
and  those  who  do  persevere  often  effect 
what  lias  appeared  to  be  impracticable  ; 
of  this  trotli  the  discoverer  of  America  is 
a remarkable  proof,  who  in  spite  of  every 
mortification,  rebuff',  and  disappointment, 
persevered  in  calling  the  attention  of  mo. 
narclis  to  his  project,  until  he  at  length 
obtained  the  assistance  requisite  for  ef- 
fecting the  discovery  of  a new  world. 

Persevere  is  employed  only  in  matters 
of  some  moment,  in  things  of  sufficient 
importance  to  demand  a steady  purpose 
of  the  mind;  persist  is  employed  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  life:  a learner  per- 
severes in  his  studies,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  necessary  degree  of  improvement ; a 
child  persists  in  making  a renueet,  until 
he  has  uhtaiued  the  object  of  his  desire  ; 
there  is  alwuys  wisdom  in  perseverance, 
even  though  unsuccessful ; there  is  mostly 
folly,  caprice,  or  obstinacy,  iu  persistanee  t 
how  different  the  man  who  perseveres  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  talents,  from  him 
who  ouly  persists  in  maintaining  false- 
hoods or  supporting  errors! 

Abdallah  continuing  to  extend  bis  former  Uq- 
pro»«m«ifi.  beautified  this  whole  prospect  with 
grove*  and  fountains.  Addison. 

if  we  pfrttvtre  iu  studying  to  do  cur  dot;  tot 
ward*  Cod  and  raaq,  via  shall  meet  with  tlw  et treat, 
lore,  and  confidence  of  lliove  who  arc  around  us. 

Blai*. 

A great  deal  may  be  dour  by  a course  of  bene- 
ficence obstinately  permitted  in;  thl*,  If  any  thing, 
being  a likely  way  of  establishing  a moral  habit. 

G*ov«r 

The  use  of  the  word  persist,  however, 
as  in  th'd  last  example,  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  very  singular,  as  the  term  is  mostly 
employed  in  flu  indifferent,  if  not  a baa 
sense. 
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Continue,  when  compared  with  perse- 
vere or  persist,  is  always  coupled  with 
modes  of  action : hut  in  comparison  with 
ursuc  or  prosecute,  it  is  always  lollowed 
y some  object : we  continue  to  do,  per- 
severe, or  persist  in  doing  something : 
but  we  continue,  pursue,  or  prosecute 
some  object  which  we  w ish  to  bring  to 
perfection  by  additional  labour. 

Continue  is  equally  indefinite,  as  in  the 
former  case  ; pursue  and  prosecute  both 
comprehendcollateral  ideas  respecting  the 
disposition  of  the  agent,  and  the  nature 
of  the  object : to  continue  is  to  go  on  with 
a thing  as  it  has  been  begun  ; to  pursue 
and  prosecute  is  to  continue  by  some  pre- 
scribed rule,  or  in  some  particular  man- 
ner : a work  is  continued ; a plan,  mea- 
sure, or  line  of  conduct  is  pursued ; an 
undertaking  or  a design  is  prosecuted  s 
we  may  continue  the  work  of  another  in 
order  to  supply  a deficiency  : we  may 
pursue  a plan  that  emanates  either  from 
ourselves  or  another  ; we  prosecute  our 
own  work  only  in  order  to  obtain  some 
peculiar  object : continue,  therefore,  ex- 
presses less  titan  pursue,  and  tbislest  than 
prosecute : the  history  of  Eugland  has 
been  continued  down  to  the  present  pe- 
riod by  different  writers  ; Smollett  has 
pursued  the  same  plan  ns  Hume,  in  the 
continuation  of  his  history ; Captain  Cook 
prosecuted  his  work  of  discovery  in  three 
several  voyages. 

We  contsnue  a conversation  which 
has  been  interrupted ; we  / mrsue  a sub- 
ject which  lias  engaged  our  attention ; we 
pursue  a journey  alter  a certain  length  of 
stay;  we  prosecute  any  particular  journey 
which  is  important  either  ou  account  of 
its  difficulties  or  its  object. 

To  continue  is  in  itself  altogether  an 
indifferent  action  ; to  pursue  is  always  a 
commendable  action : to  prosecute  rises 
still  higher  in  value : it  is  a mark  of  great 
instability  not  to  continue  any  tiling  that 
we  begin  ; it  betrays  a great  want  of  pru- 
dence and  discernment  not  to  pursue  some 
plan  on  every  occasion  which  requires 
method  ; it  is  the  characteristic  of  a per- 
severing mind  to  prosecute  whatever  it  has 
deemed  worthy  to  enter  upon. 

After  having  petitioned  for  power  to  resist  terapU* 
lion,  there  i«  to  great  an  incongruity  in  not  continu- 
ing the  struggle,  that  we  blush  at  the  thought,  and 
persevere,  letlwu  lose  atl  reverence  for  uwnadve*. 

Hawiksw  ORTH. 

Loot  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or  knowing  it,  pursue, 

DRYDrjl' 


Will  ye  not  now  the  pair  of  *agm  prafae. 

Who  the  tame  end  pursu'd  b j several  wajs  ? 

Dkyokx. 

There  will  he  mrae  *tudj  which  every  man  more 
zealously  prosecutes,  some  darling  subject  on  which 
be  is  principally  pleased  to  converse.  Johnson. 

continued,  v.  Continual. 
continuity,  t'.  Continuation. 
to  contract,  v.  To  abridge. 
contract,  ii.  Agreement. 

CONTRACTED,  CONFINED,  NARROW, 

CONTRACTED,  from  the  verb  con- 
tract, in  Latin  contractus  participle  of 
contraho  to  draw  or  come  close  together, 
signifies  either  the  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing shrunk  up,  lessened  in  size,  or  brought 
within  a smaller  compass. 

CONFINED  marks  the  state  of  being 
confined  (v.  To  bound). 

NARROW  is  a variation  of  near,  sig- 
nifying the  quality  of  being  near,  dose,  or 
not  extended. 

Contraction  arises  from  the  inherent 
stnte  of  the  object;  confined  is  produced 
by  some  external  agent:  a limb  is  con- 
tracted from  disease ; it  is  confined  by  a 
chain;  we  speak  morally  of  the  contracted 
spnu  of  a man’s  life,  and  the  confined 
view  which  he  takes  of  a subject. 

Contracted  and  confined  respect  the 
operations  of  things  ; narrow  their  quali- 
ties or  accidents : whntever  is  contracted 
or  confined  is  more  or  less  narrow ; but 
many  things  are  narrow  which  have  never 
been  contracted  or  confined ; what  is  nar- 
row is  therefore  more  positively  so  than 
either  contracted  or  confined : a contracted 
mind  has  hut  few  objects  on  which  it 
dwells  to  the  exclusion  of  others ; a con- 
fined education  is  confined  to  few  points 
of  knowledge  or  information ; a narrow 
soul  is  hemmed  in  by  a single  selfish  pas- 
sion. 

Not  withal  a u ding  a narrow , contracted  temper 
be  that  which  obtains  most  in  tho  world,  we  moat  not 
therefor*  conclude  thin  to  be  the  genuine  characteristic 
of  mankind.  Grovk. 

TUe  presence  of  every  created  being  U confined 
to  a Certain  measure  of  ami  con«e«i»e<*tij  Ws 

observation  is  stinted  to  a certain  number  ol  objects. 

A POISON. 

Resentment*  are  not  easily  dU  lodged  from  narrow 
mind*.  CtNurnuNb, 

lu  its  present  habitation,  the  soul  is  plainly  ron- 
finrti  in  Its  operation*.  Bt»t*. 

TO  CONTRADICT,  OPPOSE,  DENY. 

CONTRADICT,  from  the  Latin  contra 
and  dictum,  signifies  a speech  aguinst  a 
speech. 
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CONTRADICT. 


CONTRIVE. 
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OPPOSE,  in  French  oppostr,  Latin  op- 
posui,  perfect  of  oppono  from  op  or  oh 
and  pono,  signifies  to  throw  in  the  way  or 
against  a thing. 

DENY,  in  French  denier,  Latin  de- 
nego,  is  compounded  of  de,  ne,  and  ago 
or  diets,  signifying  to  say  no. 

Contradict  and  deny  are  performed  by 
words  only;  oppose  either  by  words  or 
actions : we  contradict  an  assertion,  deny 
a fact,  oppose  a person  or  his  opinions : 
we  rnay  contradict  ourselves  or  others  ; 
we  oppose  others  only  ; if  liars  have  not 
excellent  memories  they  are  sure  to  con- 
tradict themselves  on  a close  examina- 
tion ; those  who  oppose  others  should  be 
careful  not  to  do  it  from  a spirit  of  oppo- 
sition. 

When  contradict  respects  other  persons, 
it  is  frequently  a mode  of  opposition,  as 
we  may  most  effectually  oppose  a person 
by  contradicting  wbat  he  asserts ; but 
contradiction  does  not  necessarily  imply 
opposition  ; the  former  is  simply  a mode 
of  action,  the  latter  comprehends  both 
the  action  and  the  spirit,  with  which  it  is 
dictated : we  contradict  from  necessity 
or  in  self-defeuce ; we  oppose  from  con- 
viction or  some  personal  feeling  of  a less 
honourable  nature : it  is  a breach  of  po- 
liteness ever  to  contradict  flatly  ; it  is  a 
violation  of  the  moral  law  to  oppose  with- 
out the  most  substantial  ground. 

Contradict  is  likewise  used  in  denying 
what  is  laid  to  one's  charge ; but  we  may 
deny  without  contradicting,  in  answer  to 
a question  : contradiction  respects  indif- 
ferent matters ; denying  is  mostly  used 
in  matters  of  immediate  interest. 

Contradiction  is  employed  for  correct- 
ing others  ; denying  is  used  to  clear  one's 
self:  we  may  contradict  falsely  when  we 
have  not  sufficient  ground  for  contradict- 
ing ; and  we  may  deny  justly  when  we 
rebut  an  unfair  charge. 

Ia  Ike  Socratle  «a)  of  dfepale,  you  agree  to  every 
this*  vour  opponent  advanroa;  in  the  Arfrtotrtlc, 
your  are  vtlll  denying  and  contradicting  some  part 
or  other  of  what  be  any*.  Addison. 

There  are  many  who  are  load  of  contradicting 
the  common  repot  Is  of  lame.  Addison. 

One  of  (tie  company  hr? an  to  rally  him  (an  infidel) 
upon  his  devotion  ou  shipboard,  which  the  other  de- 
nied la  so  high  terror  that  U produced  the  lie  on 
both  aides,  and  ended  In  a dart.  Adomow. 

The  latroductkm  of  the  hill  mav  be  opposed , a» 
the  bill  itself  may  at  either  of  the  readings.  *•  * 

i Blackmtonk. 

contrary,  r.  Adverse. 
contrast,  v.  Comparison. 


to  contribute,  v.  To  conduce. 
to  contribute,  v.  To  minister. 
contribution,  v.  Tax. 
contrition,  v.  Repentance. 
contrivance,  t?.  Device. 

TO  CONTRIVE,  DEVISE,  INVENT. 

CONTRIVE,  in  French  controuver , 
compounded  of  con  and  frontier,  signifies 
to  find  out  by  putting  together. 

DEVISE,  compounded  of  de  and  vise, 
in  Latin  visits  teen,  signifies  to  show  or 
present  to  the  mind. 

INVENT,  in  Latin  inventus,  participle 
of  invenio,  compounded  of  in  and  venio, 
signifies  to  come  or  bring  into  the  mind. 

To  contrive  and  devise  do  not  express 
so  much  as  to  invent : we  contrive  and 
devise  in  small  matters ; we  invent  in 
those  of  greater  moment.  Contriving  and 
devising  respect  the  manner  of  doing 
tilings ; inventing  comprehends  the  ac- 
tion and  the  thing  itself ; the  former  are 
but  the  new  fashioning  of  things  that  al- 
ready exist ; the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  the 
creation  of  something  new:  to  contrive 
and  devise  are  intentional  actions,  the 
result  of  a specific  effort;  invention  na- 
turally arises  from  the  exertion  of  an  in- 
herent power : we  require  thought  and  com- 
bination to  contrive  or  devise ; ingenuity  is 
the  faculty  which  is  exerted  in  iavrnfing. 

Contriving  requires  even  less  exercise 
of  the  thoughts  than  devising  : we  con- 
trive on  familiar  and  common  occasions  ; 
we  devise  in  seasons  of  difficulty  and 
trial.  A contrivance  is  simple  and  ob- 
vious to  a plain  understanding  : a device 
is  complex  and  far-fetched ; it  requires 
a ready  couception  ami  a degree  of  art. 

Contrivances  serve  to  supply  a defi- 
ciency, or  increase  a convenience ; devices 
are  employed  to  extricate  from  danger, 
to  remove  an  evil,  or  forward  a scheme : 
the  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe  derives 
considerable  interest  from  the  relation  of 
the  various  contrivances,  by  which  be 
provided  himself  with  the  first  articles  of 
necessity  and  comfort ; the  history  of  rob- 
bers and  adventurers  is  full  of  the  various 
devices  by  wliich  they  endeavour  to  carry 
on  their  projects  of  plunder,  or  elude  the 
vigilance  of  their  pursuers ; the  history 
of  civilised  society  contains  an  account  of 
the  various  inventions  which  have  contri- 
buted to  the  enjoyment  or  improvement 
of  mankind. 
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CONTUMACY, 


CONVERSANT. 


My  sentence  U far  open  ru ; of  wtf « 

More  ones  pert  I boast  not;  tbetn  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  peed,  not  uow. 

Miltow. 

The  briskest  nectar  > 

Shall  be  his  drlok,  and  all  th’  ambrosial  cates 
Art  can  devise  for  wanton  appetite  '•  1 * 

Furnish  bis  banquet.  Nam. 

Architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  were  inrent* 
ed  with  the  design  to  lift  op  banian  nature.  Aooison. 

I'M  I 

to  contrive,  v.  To  concert. 

TQ  control,  v.  To  check. 

, IIP  CONTROVERT,  OISrOTB.. 

CONTROVERT,  compounded  of  the 
Latin  contra  and  tcrto,  signifies  to  tnm 
•gainst  another  in  discourse,  or  direct 
oneVself  against  another. 

DISPUTE,  v.  To  argue,  debate. 

To  controvert  has  regard  to  speculative 
points ; to  dispute  respects  matters  of 
fact:  there  is  more  of  opposition  in  con- 
troversy ; more  of  doubt  in  disputing : a 
sophist  controverts  ; a sceptic  disputes : 
the  plainest  and  sublimest  truths  of  the 
Gospel  have  been  all  controverted  in  their 
turn  by  the  self-sufficient  inquirer:  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible  itself  has  been 
disputed  by  some  few  individuals : the 
existence  of  a God  by  still  fewer. 

Controversy  is  worse  than  an  unprofit- 
able task ; instead  of  eliciting  troth,  it 
does  but  expose  the  failings  of  the  par- 
ties engaged  : disputing  is  not  so  personal, 
and  consequently  not  so  objections! : we 
never  controvert  any  point  without  seri- 
ously and  decidedly  intending  to  oppose 
the  notions  of  another;  we  may  some- 
times dispute  a point  for  the  sake  of 
friendly  argument,  or  the  desire  of  infor- 
mation: theologians  and  politicians  ate 
the  greatest  controversiaHsts ; it  is  the 
business  of  nten  in  general  to  dispute 
whatever  ought  not  to  be  taken-  for 
granted. 

Thie  deoiotUMng  of  Dunkirk  wan  *©  rar<*r1y  fii- 
listed  on.  and  so  warmly  rontrotertrd,  as  had  like 
to  bare  produced  u cbalkogu.  Boocuil- 

Avoid  ditpuU  t as  much  as  powlblr.  Bidcsll. 

contumacious,  v.  Obstinate . 

CONTUMACY,  REBELLION, 

CONTUMACY’,  from  the  Lntia  cositu- 
mujc,  compounded  of  contra  aod  tumco  to 
swell,  signifies  the  swelling  oneVself  up 
by  way  of  resistance. 

REBELLION,  in  Latin  rtbellio,  from 
rebello  or  re  nod  belli)  to  war  in  return, 
signifies  carrying  on  war  against  those  to 


whom  we  owe,  and  have  before  paid,  a 
lawful  subjection. 

Resistance  to  lawful  authority  js  the 
common  idea  included  in  both  the  signi- 
fication tof  these  terms,  but  contumacy 
does  not  express  so  much  as  rebellion: 
the  contumacious  resist  only  occasionally; 
the  rebel  resists  systematically  : the  coit- 
tumacious  stand  only  on  certain  points, 
and  oppose  the  individual ; the  rebel  sets 
himself  up  against  the  authority  itself: 
the  contumacious  thwart  and  contradict, 
they  never  resort  to  open  violence ; the 
rebel  acts  only  by  main  force : contumacy 
shelters  itself  under  the  plea  of  equity  and 
justice ; rebellion  sets  all  law  and  order 
at  defiance. 

The  cen«or  told  the  criminal  that  he  apoke  In  con- 
tempt of  the  court,  and  that  he  ahould  be  proceeded 
iigaiiut  for  contumacy.  Addison. 

The  mother  of  Waller  waa  the  daughter  of  Jobs 
Hampden  of  Hampdeu,  in  the  *ainr  county,  and  *i*ter 
to  Hampden  the  sealot  of  rebellion*  Joumo*. 

to  convene,  v.  To  assemble. 

. , ...  . ,.*  ■ ,i  < i 

CONVENIENT,  SUITABLE. 

CONVENIENT,  v.  Commodious. 

SUITABLE,  v.  Conformable. 

Convenient  regards  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual;  suitable  respects  the 
established  opinions  of  mankind,  and  is 
closely  con.ieeted  with  moral  propriety : 
nothing  is  convenient  which  does  not  fa- 
vour one’s  purpose : nothing  is  suitable 
which  does  not  suit  the  person,  place,  and 
thing  t whoever  has  any  thing  to  ask  of 
another  roust  take  a convenient  opportu- 
nity in  order  to  ensure  success;  his  ad- 
dress on  such  an  occasion  would  ho  very 
unsuitable,  if  he  effected  to  claim  ns  a 
right  what  he  ought  to  solicit  as  a favour. 

If  mij  man  think  It  cdnrenfmt  to  stt-ra  rood,  let 
hits  b«  m In  d red,  and  tbwu  hk  pood  new*  wll>  nppewr 
to  every  bod\\i  mb* actios.  Tiuarso*. 

Pleasure  in  general  Htbf*  consequent  apprrbeoMou 
of  tnuitabU  object,  suitably  applied  to  a lightly  dis- 
posed faculty.  " Sort  it. 

convenient,  v.  Commodious. 
pONVBNy,  v.  Cloister. 
convention,  v.  Assembly. 

CONVRRSANT,  FAMILIAR. 

CONVERSANT,  from  coavcrse,  signi- 
fies turning  over  and  over,  consequently 
becoming  acquainted. 

FAMILIAR,  from  the  Latin  familiaris 
to  l>e  of  the  same  family,  signifies  the 
closest  connexion. 

An  acquaintance  with  things  is  implied 


CONVERSATION. 


CONVERT. 


in  both  the*®  terms,  but  the  latter  ex- 
presses something  more  particular  than 
the  former. 

A person  is  convertant  in  matters  that 
come  frequently  before  bis  notice;  he  is 
/•miliar  with  such  as  form  the  daily 
routine  of  his  business : one  who  is  not  a 
professed  lawyer  may  lie  convertant  with 
the  questions  of  law  which  occur  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  ; but  one  who  is  skilled  in 
his  profession  will  be  familiar  with  nil 
cases  which  may  possibly  be  employed 
in  support  of  a cause : it  is  advitcable  to 
be  convertant  with  the  ways  of  the  world ; 
but  to  be  familiar  with  the  greater  part 
of  them  would  uot  redound  to  one’s  cre- 
dit or  advantage. 

The  waklnr  mao  I*  corrr»ant  wtth  the  world  of 
nature : wbpn  he  tlwpt  he  retire*  to  a peltate  world 
that  la  particular  to  blauntf.  Aumfto*. 

Grove*,  ftclil*,  and  meadow*,  are  at  any  *r*«on  of 
the  year  pleasant  to  look  apoo,but  never  *o  much  as 
in  the  open  hi;  of  the  spring,  when  they  are  all  new 
and  fresh  with  the  iirst  plots  of  them,  and  not  yef  too 
/am//uir  to  tbc  rjr.  Addisos. 

CONVERSATION)  DIALOGUE,  CON- 
FERENCE, COLLOQUY. 

CONVERSATION  denotes  the  act  of 
liolding  converse  ( v . Communion). 

DIALOGUE,  in  Trench  dialogue,  La- 
tin dialogot,  Greek  iiaXoyoj  compounded 
of  lit  aud  \oyot,  signifies  a1  speech  be- 
tween two. 

CONFERENCE,  from  the  Latin  eon 
and  fen  to  put  together,  signifies  consult- 
ing together  on  subjects. 

COLLOQUY,  in  Latin  colloquium  from 
col  or  con  and  loquor  to  speak,  signifies 
the  act  of  talking  together. 

A conversation  is  always  something 
actually  held  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons ; a dialogue  is  mostly  fictitious,  and 
written  as  if  spoken : any  number  of  per- 
sons may  take  part  in  a conversation  ; but 
a dialogue  always  refers  to  the  two  per- 
sons who  are  expressly  engaged : n enn- 
venation  may  bo  desultory,  in  which  each 
takes  his  part  at  pleasure ; a dialogue  is 
formal,  in  which  there  will  always  be 
reply  and  rejoinder : a conversation  may 
be  carried  on  by  auy  signs  besides  words, 
which  are  addressed  personally  to  the  in- 
dividual present;  a dialogue  must  always 
consist  of  express  words  : a prince  holds 
frequent  conversations  with  his  ministers 
on  affairs  of  state;  Cicero  wrote  dia- 
logues on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and 
many  later  writers  have  adopted  the  dia- 
logue form  as  a vehicle  for  conveying  their 
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sentiments : a conference  is  a species'  of 
tonversation ; a colloquy  is  a specie*  of 
dialogue:  a convevaation  is  indefinite  a* 
to  the  subject,  Or  the  parties  engaged  in 
it;  a conference  is  confined  to  particular 
Subjects  and  descriptions  of  persons  : a 
conversation  is  mostly  occasional ; a tone, 
ference  is  always  specifically  appointed  : 
a conversation  is  mostly  on  indifferent 
matters;  a conference  is  mostly  on  na- 
tional or  public  concerns : we  have  a con- 
versation ns  friends ; we  have  a confer- 
ence as  ministers  of  state. 

The  dialogue  naturally  limits  the  dum- 
ber to  tWo ; the  colloquy  is  indefinite  as 
to  number:  there  may  fie  dialogues  there- 
fore which  are  not  colloquies ; but  every 
colloquy  may  be  denominated  a dialogue. 

■ V.’  . 

I find  m>  much  Arabic  Rad  Prrtlio  to  n»<l«  that 
all  my  Iriaurp  in  a mornto-  I*  hardly  sufficient  for  » 
Ihoamvndth  part  of  the  reading  that  Waold  he  agree* 
able  and  awful,  as  I wish  to  he  a match  fa  renter* 
itition  with  tins  learaed  native*  whom  1 happen  to 
meet.  Sir  \\m.  Joy**. 

Aurengsebe  f*  written  to  rhyme,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  most  elaborate  of  ail  Drjden’a 
play*.  Tbe  personate*  are  imperial,  but  the  rfia* 
Jogvr  (•  often  domett Jc,  and  therefore  susceptible  of 
sentiments  accommodated  to  familiar  Incidents. 

JOhNnOK, 

The  • eonffcWicr  between  HabrW  rfttd  Satan 
abound*  with  artitlmcot*  proper  for  the  oeeavloo,  and 
suitable  to  the  persons  of  (he  two  speakers . AbnnoK. 

The  close  of  thb  divine  colloquy  (between  the 
Father  and  tbe  Son)  with  the  hymn  of  Attjp*!*  that 
follow,  are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poetital. 

‘ Abattoir. 

converse,  v.  Communion . 
coNVEP.siBLK,  v.  Facetious. 

CONTEST,  PROSELYTE.  • 
GONVERT,  from  tbs  Latin  con  serfs, 
signifies  changed  to  something  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  nf  another. 

PROSELYTE,  from  the  Greek  rpnay- 
Xvrot  and  srpootpxopai,  signifies  coHM 
over  to  the  side  of  another. 

Convert  is  more  extensive  in  Its  sense 
and  application  than  proselyte:  convert 
in  its  full  sense  includes  evert  change  of 
opinion,  without  respect  to  tne  Subject } 
proselyte  in  its  strict  sense  refers  only  to 
changes  from  one  religious  belief  to  an- 
other : there  are  many  converts  to  parti- 
cular doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  prose- 
lytes from  the  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Maho- 
medan,  to  the  Christian  faith  : there  are 
political  as  well  as  religions  converts,  who 
could  not  with  the  same  strict  propriety 
be  termed  proselytes. 
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CONVICT. 


CONVICTION. 


Conversion  it  a more  voluntary  net 
than  proselytism;  it  emanates  entirely 
from  the  mind  of  the  t^eut,  independently 
of  foreign  influence ; it  extends  not  merely 
to  the  abstract  or  speculative  opinions  of 
the  individual,  but  to  the  whole  current 
of  his  feelings  and  spring  of  his  actions : 
it  it  the  conversion  of  the  heart  and  soul. 
Proselytism  is  an  outward  act,  which 
need  not  extend  beyond  the  conformity 
of  one’s  words  and  actions  to  a certain 
rule  : convert  is  theretbre  always  taken  in 
a good  sense  : it  bears  on  the  face  of  it 
the  stamp  of  sincerity : proselyte  is  a term 
of  more  ambiguous  meaning ; the  prose- 
lyte is  often  the  creature  tmd  tool  of  a 
party ; there  may  be  many  proselytes 
where  there  are  no  converts. 

The  conversion  of  a sinner  is  the  work 
of  Grid’s  grace,  either  by  bis  special  in- 
terposition, or  by  the  ordinary  influence 
of  nis  Holy  Word  on  the  heart;  it  is  an 
act  of  great  presumption,  therefore,  in 
those  men  who  rest  so  strongly  on  their 
own  particular  modes  and  forms  in  bring- 
ing about  this  great  work  : they  may 
without  any  breach  of  charity  be  suspected 
of  rather  wisbiug  to  make  proselytes  to 
their  own  party. 

A believer  mj  be  ncmed  by  the  mmt  hardened 
athHat  for  endeavouring  tu  in.»ke  him  a conceit,  be- 
C4Qm?  be  doe*  U with  an  eye  to  both  their  interest*. 

Adouok* 

F*!m  teacher*  commonly  m <ke  aae  of  bare,  and 
low,  aod  temporal  eouaidcnlioor,  of  little  trick*  and 
devices  to  make  dhclplcs  and  gala  proirlyte*. 

Tiixotbok. 

to  convey,  v.  To  bear. 

TO  CONVICT,  DETECT. 

CONVICT,  from  the  Latin  ronvictus, 
participle  of  convince  to  make  manifest, 
signifies  to  make  guilt  clear. 

DETECT,  from  the  Lxitin  delectus, 
participle  of  detego,  compound  of  the  pri- 
vative de  and  lego  to  cover,  signifies  to 
uncover  or  lay  open  guilt. 

A person  is  convicted  by  means  of  evi- 
dence ; he  is  delected  by  means  of  ocular 
demonstration.  One  is  convicted  of  hav- 
ing been  the  perpetrator  of  some  evil 
deed ; one  is  detected  in  the  very  act  of 
committing  the  deed.  One  is  convicted 
of  crimes  in  a court  of  judicature ; one 
is  detected  in  various  misdemeanours  by 
different  casualties:  punishment  neces- 
sarily follows  conviction  ; but  in  the  case 
of  detection,  it  rests  in  the  breast  of 
the  individual  against  whom  the  offence 
it  committed. 


XiWict  It  offensive,  not  because  It  1*J»  as  apse 
to  unexpected  regret,  or  convicts  uv  of  My  fsuK 
which  had  escaped  our  notice,  hut  because  ft  shows 
us  that  we  ore  known  to  others  us  well  us  oorselrvs. 

Jonusos. 

Krerv  member  of  voelety  fruit  and  uebuowledrew 
the  necessity  of  delecting  crimes.  Johkbwk. 

convict,  v.  Criminal. 

CONVICTION,  PERSUASION. 

CONVIC  TION,  from  convince  (v.  Con- 
clusive), denotes  either  the  act  of  convin- 
cing or  the  state  of  being  convinced. 

PERSUASION,  from  penwide,  ex- 
presses likewise  either  the  act  of  persuad- 
ing nr  the  state  of  being  persuaded.  Per- 
suade, in  Latin  jiersiiadeo,  from  the  Greek 
qt'w  to  delight,  signifies  to  make  tho- 
roughly agreeable  to  the  taste. 

What  convinces  binds;  what  persuades 
attracts.  We  are  convinced  by  argu- 
ments; it  is  the  understanding  which  de- 
termines : we  are  persuaded  by  entreaties 
and  personal  influence  ; it  is  the  imagina- 
tion or  will  which  decides.  Our  convic- 
tion respects  solely  matters  of  belief  or 
faith  ; our  persuasion  respects  matters  of 
belief  or  practice : we  are  convinced  that 
a thing  is  true  or  false;  w-e  are  persuaded 
that  it  is  either  right  or  wrong,  advan- 
tageous or  the  contrary.  A person  will 
have  half  effected  a thing  who  is  convinced 
that  it  is  in  his  power  to  effect  it;  he  will 
be  easily  persuaded  to  do  that  which  fa- 
vours las  own  interests. 

Conviction  respects  our  most  important 
duties  ; persuasion  is  applied  to  matters 
of  indifference.  Tito  first  step  to  true  re- 
pentance is  a thorough  conviction  of  the 
enormity  of  sin.  The  cure  of  people’s 
maladies  is  sometimes  promoted  to  a sur- 
prising degree  by  their  persuasion  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy. 

As  conviction  is  the  effect  of  substan- 
tial evidence,  it  is  solid  and  permanent  in 
its  nature  ; it  cannot  be  so  easily  changed 
and  deceived  : persuasion,  depending  on 
our  feelings,  is  mHueoced  by  external  ob- 
jects, and  exposed  to  various  changes ; 
it  may  vary  both  in  the  degree  and  in  the 
object.  Conviction  answers  in  our  minds 
to  positi  ve  certainty  ; persuasion  answers 
to  probability. 

The  practical  truths  of  Christianity  de- 
mand our  deepest  conviction  ; of  its  spe- 
culative truths  we  ought  to  have  a rational 
persuasion. 

The  conviction  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  that  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  condemn  or  admire  cannot  be 
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effected  without  powerful  means ; but  we 
may  he  persuaded  of  the  propriety  of  u 
thing  to-day,  which  to-morrow  we  shall 
regard  with  indifference.  We  ought  to  be 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  avoiding 
every  thing  which  can  interfere  with  the 
good  order  of  society ; we  may  Ire  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  a person’s  narrative 
or  not,  according  to  the  representation 
made  to  us ; we  may  be  persuaded  to  pur- 
sue any  study  or  lay  it  aside. 

When  men  hlfe fettled  in  tliem wire*  a conrirtinn 
that  there  m nothin*  honourable  which  if  not  sic  rum- 
ps nit-d  with  innocence;  nothing  mean  bat  whst  ha* 
guilt  In  Hi  riche*,  pleasures,  sod  honour*,  will  easily 
k»*e  their  charms,  If  they  lUnd  between  us  and  oar 
Integrity.  Sttele. 

IX  the  mind  be  pcmi*s*ed  with  the  pertuaaiin  of 
Immortal  happfo«-t»  annexed  to  the  set,  nnd  there 
will  be  no  want  of  candidates  to  struggle  for  the  glo- 
rious prerogative.  Cuuuulabd. 

convincing,  v.  Conclusive. 

CONVIVIAL,  SOCIAL. 

CONVIVIAL,  in  Latin  convivialis  from 
eonvivo  to  live  together,  signifies  being 
entertained  together. 

SOCIAL,  from  socius  a companion, 
signifies  pertaining  to  company. 

The  prominent  idea  in  convivial  is  that 
of  sensual  indulgence;  the  prominent  idea 
in  social  is  that  of  enjoyment  from  an  in- 
tercourse with  society.  Convivial  is  a spe- 
cies of  the  social;  it  is  the  social  in  mat- 
ters of  festivity.  What  is  convivial  is 
social,  but  what  is  social  is  something 
more  ; the  former  is  excelled  by  the  latter 
us  much  as  the  body  is  excelled  by  the 
mind.  We  speak  of  convivial  meetings, 
convivial  enjoyments  or  tbe  convivial 
board ; but  social  intercourse,  social  plea- 
sure, social  amusements,  and  the  like. 

II  ft  related  bj  Carte,  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Ormond, 
that  bo  Died  often  to  paat  a nlgbt  with  Drjdea,  and 
tb.no  with  wboro  Dryden  conaorted;  who  they  went. 
Carte  hat  not  told,  bet  cettalnly  tbe  rsnrlrial  cable 
at  which  Ormond  nat  waa  not  torroanded  with  a ple- 
beian toclety.  JonvaoN. 

Plato  aod  Socratea  aha  rod  many  metal  boon  with 
Arialnphanea.  Cimu.ui.kiia 

convocation,  v.  Assembly. 
to  convoke,  v.  To  Assemble. 

COOL,  COI.D,  FRIGID. 

In  the  natural  sense,  COOL  is  simply 
tbe  absence  of  warmth;  COLD  and 
FRIGID  are  positively  contrary  to 
warmth  ; the  former  in  regard  to  objects 
in  general,  the  latter  to  moral  objects : 
in  the  physical  sense  the  analogy  is  strictly 
preserved.  Cool  is  used  as  it  respects  the 


passions  and  the  affections ; cold  only  with 
regnrd  ta.the  affections  ; frigid  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  inclinations. 

With  regnrd  to  the  passions,  cool  desig- 
nates a freedom  from  agitation,  which  is 
a desirable  quality.  Coolness  in  a time 
of  danger,  and  coolness  in  an  argument, 
are  alike  commendable. 

As  cool  and  cold  respect  the  affections, 
the  cool  is  opposed  to  the  friendly,  the 
cold  to  the  warm-hearted,  the  frigid  to 
the  animated ; the  former  is  but  a degree 
of  the  latter.  A reception  is  said  to  be 
cool ; an  embrace  to  be  cold , a sentiment 
Jiigid.  Coolness  is  an  enemy  to  social 
enjoyments  : coldness  is  an  enemy  to  every 
moral  virtue ; frigidity  destroys  all  force 
of  character.  Coolness  is  engendered  by 
circumstances ; it  supposes  the  previous 
existence  of  warmth ; coldness  lies  often 
in  the  temperament,  or  is  engendered  by 
habit;  it  is  always  something  vicious; 
frigidity  is  occasional,  nnd  is  always  a 
defect.  Trifling  differences  produce  cool- 
ness sometimes  between  the  best  friends : 
trade  sometimes  engenders  a cold  calcu- 
lating temper  in  some  minds ; those  who 
are  remarkable  for  apathy  will  often  ex- 
press themselves  with  frigid  indifference 
on  the  most  important  subjects. 

Tfx*  jealous  man'*  disease  Is  of  so  malignant  n 
nat  art-,  that  it  converts  all  It  take*  into  its  own  nou- 
rishment. A roof  behaviour  is  interpreted  as  an  In- 
stance or  aversion  : a Toad  one  raises  his  suspicion*. 

Addison. 

It  Is  wondrous  that  a man  ran  get  over  the  natural 
existence  and  possession  of  his  own  mind,  so  far  as 
to  take  delight  either  In  puytag  or  receiving  roirl  and 
repeated  civilities.  Stou.k. 

Tbe  religion  of  the  moderns  abounds  in  topics  so 
incomparably  noble  aod  exalted,  as  might  kindle  tl*e 
flames  of  genuine  oratory  in  the  roost  frigid  and 
barren  genius.  Wharton* 

cool,  v.  Dispassionate. 
copious,  i\  Plentiful. 
copiously,  v.  Largely. 

TO  COPY,  TRANSCRIBE. 

COPY  is  probably  changed  from  the 
Latin  copio  to  take,  because  we  take  that 
from  nn  object  which  we  copy. 

TRANSCRIBE,  in  Latin  transcribo, 
that  is  Irons  over,  and  scribo  to  write, 
signifies  literally  to  write  over  from  some- 
thing else,  to  make  to  pass  over  in  writing 
from  one  to  the  other. 

To  copy  respects  tbe  matter ; to  tran- 
scribe respects  simply  the  act  of  writing. 
What  is  copied  must  he  taken  immedi- 
ately from  the  original,  with  which  it  must 
exactly  correspond;  what  is  transcribed 
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may  be  taken  frorfi  the  copy,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily in  an  entire  state.  Things  are 
copied  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  con- 
tents ; they  are  often  transcribed  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  and  fair  writing.  A 
copier  should  be  eery  exact ; a transcriber 
should  be  a good  writer.  Lawyers  copy 
deeds,  and  have  them  afterwards  fre- 
quently transcribed  us  occasion  requires. 

Aristotle  tells  us  tfcet  the  world  I,  s rep  v or  inm- 
strips  of  those  ld«Jr  which  sre  tu  the  oiiad  cf  the 
First  Being,  sod  that  those  Ideas  which  are  in  the 
wind  of  mao  are  a transcript  of  the  world.  To 
this  we  tnajr  add  that  words  are  the  transcript  of 
those  Ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  miu,  and  that 
writing  of  printing  ate  the  transcript  of  Words. 

Y - - . Asntson. 

COPY,  MODEL,  PATTERN,  SPECI- 
MEN. 

COPY,  from  the  verb  to  copy  (v.  To 
copy),  marks  either  the  thing  from  which 
we  copy  or  the  tiling  copied. 

MODEL,  in  french  modile,  Latin  mo- 
dulus a little  mode  or  measure,  signifies 
the  thing  that  serves  as  a measure,  or  that 
is  made  after  a measure. 

PATTERN,  which  is  n variation  of 
patron,  from  the  French  patron,  Latin  pa- 
tron ns,  signifies  the  thing  that  directs. 

SPECIMEN,  in  Latin  specimen,  from 
specio  to  behold,  signifies  what  is  looked 
at  for  the  purpose  of  forming  our  judg- 
ment by  it. 

* A copy  and  a Model  may  be  both  em- 
ployed either  as  an  original  work  or  as  a 
work  formed  after  an  original. 

In  the  former  sense,  copy  is  used  in  re- 
lation to  impressions,  manuscripts,  or 
writings,  which  are  made  to  be  copied  by 
the  primed,  the  writer,  or  the  engraver  : 
model  is  used  in  every  other  case,  whe- 
ther in  morality  or  the  arts : the  proof 
will  seldom  be  fanlty  when  the  copy  is 
clear  and  correct.  There  can  be  no  good 
writing  formed  after  a bad  copy ; no  hu- 
man being  has  ever  presented  ils  with  a 
perfect  minlel  of  virtue ; the  classic  writers 
of  antiquity  ought  to  be  cntcfnlly  perused 
by  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a pure  style, 
of  which  they  contain  unquestionably  the 
beet  models. 

Respecting  these  words,  however,  it  is 
here  farther  tu  be  observed,  that  a copy 
requires  the  closest  imitation  possible  in 
every  particular,  but  a model  ought  only 
to  serve  ns  a general  rule : the  former 
must  be  literally  retraced  by  a mechani- 
cal process  in  nil  its  lines  and  figures ; it 
leaves  nothing  to  be  supplied  by  the 


lodgement  or  will  of  the  executor,  A 
model  often  consists  of  little  more  than 
the  outlines  and  proportions,  whilst  the 
dimensions  and  decorations  are  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  workman.  One  who  is 
anxious  to  acquire  a fine  hand  will  in  the 
first  instance  rather  imitate  the  errors  of 
his  copy  than  attempt  any  improvement  of 
his  own.  A man  of  genius  will  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  cramped  by  a slavish  adhe- 
rence to  any  model  however  perfect. 

In  the  second  sense  copy  is  used  for 
painting,  and  model  for  relief.  A copy 
ought  to  be  faithful,  a model  ought  to  bo 
just ; the  former  should  delineate  exactly 
what  is  delineated  by  the  original;  the 
latter  should  adhere  to  the  precise  rules 
of  proportion  observed  in  the  original. 
The  pictures  of  Raphael  do  not  lose  their 
attractions  even  in  bad  copies:  tlie  simple 
models  of  antiquity  often  equal  in  value 
originals  of  modern  conception. 

Pattern  aad  specimen  approach  nearest 
to  model  in  signification  : the  idea  of  guid- 
ance or  direction  is  prominent  in  them. 
The  model  always  serves  to  guide  in  the 
execution  of  a work ; the  patletn  serves 
either  to  regulate  the  work,  or  simply  to 
determine  the  choice  ; the  specimen  helps 
only  to  form  the  Opinion.  The  architect 
builds  according  to  a certain  model:  the 
mechanic  makes  any  thing  according  to 
a pattern,  or  a person  fixes  oil  having  a 
thing  according  to  the  pattern  offered 
him  ; the  nature  fold  value  of  tliiugs  are 
estimated  by  the  specimens  shown  (if  them. 
A model  is  always  some  whole  complete 
in  itself;  a pattern  maybe  either  awhole 
of  the  part  of  o whole  ; a specimen  is  al- 
ways a part.  Models  of  snips,  bridges, 
or  other  pieces  Of  mechanism  are  some- 
times constructed  for  the  purpose  Of  ex- 
plaining most  effectually  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  invention  : whenever  the 
make,  color,  or  materials  of  uoy  article, 
either  of  convenience  or  luxury,  is  au  ob- 
ject of  consideration,  it  cannot  be  so 
rightly  determined  by  any  means  as  by 
producing  a similar  article  to  serve  as  a 
pattern : u single  sentence  in  a book  mny 
be  a sufficient  specimen  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. 

In  the  moral  sense  pattern  respects  the 
whole  conduct  or  behaviour;  specimen 
only  individual  actions.  The  female  who 
devotes  her  time  and  attention  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  her  family  and  the  education 
of  her  offspring  is  a pattern  to  those  of 
her  sex  who  depute  the  whule  concern  to 
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the  care  of  others.  A person  gives  but 
an  unfortunate  specimen  of  his  boasted 
sincerity,  who  is  found  guilty  of  an  evasion. 

Ixmslon.  tin.  obvrvrd  that  Out  description  nf  lore 
If  Srppbo  it  an  exact  ropy  ot  nature,  and  that  all 
the  circumstances  which  follow  our  another  in  »uch 
an  burry  of  wntlmcnf*,  notw:th»tandl»?  tliry  appear 
repugnant  to  each  other,  are  really  auch  a*  happen  in 
the  frmxirs  of  love.  Adoisok. 

Socrates  recommemls  to  Atcibiade*,  as  the  model 
of  his  devotions,  a short  prayer  which  a Greek  poet 
composed  for  the  um  of  Ids  friend*.  Addiwon. 

Xenophon,  hi  the  life  of  fals  Imasriary  prince, 
whom  h»  dewcrlht-s  as  a p.Utcrn  for  re.il  ones,  is  al- 
ways celebrating  the  philanthropy  or  jjond  nature  of 
hK  heron  Addison. 

We  know  nothin?  of  the  scanty  jargon  of  oor  bar- 
barous enmfon ; hot  we  hare  rpecimrru  of  our 
language  wbqn  il  be  ran  to  he  adapted  to  civil  and 
religious  purpose*,  and  find  it  sorb  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  arth»s  and  simple.  Johnson. 

to  copy,  v.  Tu  imitate. 

COQUET,  JILT. 

There  are  manv  JILTS  who  become 
so  from  COQUKfS,  but  one  may  be  a 
coquet  without  being  a jilt.  Coquetry  is 
contented  with  employing  little  arts  to 
excite  notice ; jilting  extends  to  the  vio- 
lation of  truth  and  honor,  in  order  to 
awaken  a passion  which  it  afterwards  dis- 
appoints. Vanity  is  the  main  spring  by 
which  coquets  and  jilts  are  impelled  to 
action  ; but  the  former  indulges  her  pro- 
pensity mostly  at  her  own  expense  only, 
while  the  latter  does  no  less  injury  to  the 
pence  of  others  than  she  does  to  her  own 
reputation.  Hie  coquet  makes  a traffic 
of  her  own  charms  by  seeking  a multitude 
of  admirers ; the  jilt  sports  with  the  sa- 
cred passion  of  love,  and  barters  it  for  the 
gratification  of  any  selfish  propensity. 
Coquetry  is  a fault  which  should  be 
guarded  against  by  every  female  as  a 
snare  to  her  own  happiness ; jilting  is  a 
vice  which  cannot  he  practised  without 
some  depravity  of  the  heart. 

The  coquette  i«  indeed  one  degree  toward*  the 
jilt ; but  the  heart  of  the  former  i«  bent  upon  admir- 
ing her-ielf,  and  giving  false  hope*  to  her  luivr»;  but 
tbe  latter  I*  Dot  ro’. tented  to  be  extremely  amiable, 
but  «he  must  add  to  that  advantage  a certain  delight 
Ir  being  a torment  to  other*.  8rr.Kr.ii. 

cordial,  v.  Hearty. 

CORNER,  ANGLE. 

CORNER  answers  to  the  French  coin, 
and  Greek  yuma,  which  signifies  either  a 
corner  or  a hidden  place. 

ANGLE,  iu  1-atin  angulus,  comes  iu  all 
probability  from  aye  nr  the  elbow. 

The  vulgar  use  of  corner  in  the  ordinary 


concerns  of  life,  nnd  the  technical  use  of 
angle  in  the  science  of  mathematics,  is 
not  the  only  distinction  between  these 
terms. 

Corner  properly  implies  the  outer  ex- 
treme point  oi  any  solid  body  ; angle,  on 
the  contrary,  the  inner  extremity  pro- 
duced by  the  meeting  of  two  right  hues. 
When  speaking  therefore  of  solid  bodies, 
corner  and  angle  may  be  both  employed  ; 
but  in  regard  to  simple  right  lines,  the 
word  angle  only  is  applicable:  in  the  for- 
mer case  a corner  is  produced  by  the 
meeting  of  the  different  parts  of  a body 
whether  inwardly  or  outwardly;  but  an 
unglc  is  produced  by  the  meeting  of  two 
bodies  ; one  house  has  many  corners;  two 
houses,  or  two  walls  at  least,  are  requi- 
site to  make  an  angle. 

We  likewise  speak  of  making  an  angle 
by  the  direction  tlmt  is  taken  in  going 
either  by  land  or  sea,  because  such  a 
coarse  is  equivalent  to  it  right  line;  in 
that  case  the  word  corner  could  not  he 
substituted:  on  the  other  hand  the  word 
corner  is  often  used  for  a place  of  secrecy 
or  obscurity,  agreeably  to  the  derivation 
of  the  term. 

Some  men,  like  picture*,  are  fitter  for  a corner 
Ilian  for  a full  liyhf.  pore. 

Jeweller*  grind  itieir  diamond*  with  many  >ides 
and  anxiety  that  their  ldftru  may  appear  inauy  way*. 

Dr.RHftx. 

CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  BODILY*, 

CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  and 
BODILY,  as  their  origin  bespeaks,  have 
all  relation  to  the  same  object,  the  body  ; 
but  the  two  former  are  employed  to  sig- 
nify relating  or  appertaining  tc  the  body; 
the  latter  to  denou:  containing  or  forming 
part  of  the  body.  lienee  we  say,  corporal 
punishment,  bodily  vigor  or  strength,  cor- 
poreal substances ; tnc  Godhead  bodily, 
the  corporeal  frame,  bodily  exertion. 

Corporal  is  only  employed  for  the  ani- 
mal frame  iu  its  proper  sense;  corporeal 
is  used  for  animal  substance  in  an  ex- 
tended sense ; hence  we  speak  of  corporal 
sufferance  and  corporeal  agents.  Corpo- 
real is  distinguished  from  spiritual ; bodi/t/ 
from  mental.  It  is  impossible  to  repre- 
sent spiritual  beings  any  other  way  than 
under  a corporeal  form ; buddy  pains, 
however  severe,  are  frequently  overpower-, 
ed  by  mental  pleasures. 

HeUetuortb  wji  to  Kit  Id  sati«>e«l  with  tbi*  ac- 
count, that  he  puMickly  protested  hi*  retoiuiion  ol  a 
violent  and  corptral  revenge,  but  the  Inhabitant*  of 
8t.  Patrick'*  district  emhod’ed  tbeuisclvet  in  the 
Dean's  (.Swift’*)  defence.  J . Johnson. 
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When  the  Mnl  it  frifd  from  rU  C orpareal  ellJenee 

then  it  truly  exist*.  Hbchm. 

Tlie  toul  if  be*et  with  a numerou*  (rain  of  tempta- 
tion* to  evil,  which  arise  from  bodily  appetite*. 

Blair. 

couporf.al,  v.  Corporal. 

CORPOREAL,  MATERIAL. 

CORPOREAL  is  properly  a species  of 
material ; whatever  is  corporeal  is  mate- 
rial, but  not  vice  verst 1.  Corporeal  re- 
spects animate  bodies  ; matcrud  is  used 
for  every  tiling  which  can  act  on  the 
senses,  animate  or  inanimate.  The  world 
contains  corporeal beings,  ajjd  consists  of 
material  substances. 

Grant  that  corporeal  it  the  human  iniotl, 

It  roo&t  have  part*  in  Infinitum  join'd ; 

And  each  of  the*f*  mu*t  will,  p-rceive,  design. 

And  draw  coufutMly  in  a different  Hoe.  Jcnykb. 

In  the  present  material  system  in  which  we  lire, 
and  where  the  objects  that  surround  as  are  continu- 
al!; exposed  to  the  examination  of  our  •roses,  how 
man;  thins*  occur  that  are  mysterious  and  unaccount- 
able ! Blair. 

corpse,  v.  Body. 

CORPULENT,  STOUT,  LUSTY. 

CORPULENT  from  corpus  the  body, 
signifies  having  fulness  of  body. 

STOUT,  in  Dutch  stott,  is  no  doubt  a 
variation  of  the  German  stiitig  steady, 
signifying  able  to  stand, solid,  firm. 

LUSTY,  in  German,  Sec.  lastig  merry, 
cheerful,  implies  here  a vigorous  state  of 
body. 

Corpulent  respects  the  fleshy  state  of 
the  body ; stout  respects  also  the  state  of 
the  muscles  and  bones : corpulence  is 
therefore  an  incidental  property;  stout- 
ness is  a natural  property  : corpulence  may 
come  upon  us  according  to  circumstances ; 
stoutness  is  the  natural  Make  of  the  body 
which  is  born  with  us.  Corpulence  and 
lustiness  arc  both  occasioned  by  the  6tate 
of  the  health;  but  the  former  may  arise 
from  disease;  the  latter  is  always  the 
consequence  of  good  health : corpulence 
consists  iff  an  unduo  proportion  of  fat; 
lustiness  consists  of  a due  and  full  propor- 
tion of  all  the  solids  in  the  body. 

Ptaturv  was  dirniniiive,  hut  tut  wa*  regu- 
larly tunned;  hi*  appmrdtice,  (ill  he  grew  corpulent , 
was  agreeable,  and  lie  fufiefed  It  to  want  no  recom- 
mendation that  drum  could  give  It.  JoHKiOrr. 

Tho’  I look  old  yet  I ani  Rtrong  and  lusty. 

For  In  mj  youth  I never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood. 

SuiUriARE. 

Hem-c  rore  the  Marian  and  SabeWian  race, 

Strong  limb'd  and  .'Miff,  and  to  the  war*  inclin'd. 

Dryob*. 

to  correct,  v.  To  amend. 


TO  CORRECT,  RECTIFY,  REFORM. 

CORRECT,  v.  To  amend. 

RECTIFY,  compounded  of  the  Latin 
rectus  and  Jico  or  faeio,  signifies  literally 
to  make  right  or  as  it  should  be. 

REFORM,  compounded  of  re  and form, 
signifies  to  make  iuto  a new  form. 

Correct  respects  ourselves  or  others ; 
rectify  has  regard  to  one’s  self  only. 

Correct  is  either  an  act  of  authority  or 
discretion  ; rectify  is  an  act  of  discretion 
only.  What  is  corrected  may  vary  in  its 
magnitude  or  importance,  and  consequent- 
ly may  require  more  or  less  trouble;  what 
is  rectified  is  always  of  a nature  to  be 
altered  without  great  injury  or  effort. 
Habitual  or  individual  faults  are  corrected; 
individual  mistakes  are  rectified.  A per- 
son corrects  himself  or  another  of  a Dad 
habit  iu  speaking  or  pronouncing;  ho  rec- 
tifies any  error  in  his  accounts.  Mistakes 
in  writing  must  be  corrected  fur  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  scholar;  mistakes  in  pecu- 
niary tppis  actions  cannot  be  too  soou  rec- 
tified for  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

Reform  like  rectify  is  used  only  for 
one's  self  when  it  respects  personal  ac- 
tions; but  reform  and  correct  are  like- 
wise employed  for  matters  of  general  in- 
terest. Correct  in  neither  case  amounts 
to  the  same  as  reform.  A person  corrects 
himself  of  particular  habits;  he  reforms 
his  whole  life : what  is  corrected  under- 
goes a change,  more  or  less  slight;  what 
is  reformed  assumes  a new  form  and  be- 
comes a new  tiling.  Correction  is  always 
adviseable ; it  is  the  removal  of  an  evil ; 
reform  is  equally  so  as  ’t  respects  a man’s 
own  conduct;  but  as  it  respects  public 
matters,  it  is  altogether  of  a questionable 
nature;  a man  cannot  begin  too  soon  to 
reform  bimself,  nor  too  late  to  attempt  re- 
forming the  constitutions  of  society.  The 
abuses  of  government  may  always  be  ad. 
vantngcously  corrected  by  the  judicious 
hand  of  a wise  minister:  reforms  in  a 
state  are  always  attended  with  a certain 
evil,  and  promise  but  an  uncertain  good  ; 
they  are  never  recommended  but  by  the 
young,  the  thoughtless,  the  busy,  or  the 
interested. 

Dnir.  U corrected  »twn  thwf  h > trn<Wnr.,  of 
admiral!. m expressed  which  partake*  of  the  pastioa. 
Liceutloo*  language  ha*  *omrthlng  brutal  in  it  which 
disgrace*  humanity.  Sturcr. 

A man  ha*  frequent  opportunity  of  mitigating  the 
fierceness  cf  a party  ; of  softening  the  envious,  quiet- 
ing the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  prejudiced. 

Admawr- 

Kdward  and  Henry,  now  the  boa*t  of  fame, 

Aud  viituouA  Alfred,  a more  wacred  name, 
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After  k We  or  HMTO, II  tofts  ndqt'J, 

Tba  G«.*la  wUu’J  or  prop evty  moot’d. 

Ambition  bumbled,  mighty  cirh.  storm'd, 

Or  la*s  retablHb’d  bad  the  world  reform'd.  Pore. 

CORRECT,  ACCURATE. 

CORRECT  is  equivalent  to  corrected 
(c.  To  amend),  or  set  to  rights. 

ACCURATE  (v.  Accurate)  implies 
property  done  with  care,  or  by  the  appli- 
cation of  care.  Correct  is  negative  in  its 
sense;  accurate  is  positive : it  is  sufficient 
to  be  free  from  fault  to  he  correct ; it  must 
contain  every  minute  particular  to  he  ac- 
curate. Information  is  correct  which  con- 
tains nothing  but  facts ; it  is  accurate 
when  it  contains  a vast  number  of  details. 

What  is  incorrect  is  allied  to  falsehood ; 
what  is  inaccurate  is  general  and  indefi- 
nite. According  to  the  dialect  of  modern 
times,  in  which  gross  vices  are  varnished 
over  with  smooth  names,  a liar  is  said  to 
speak  incorrectly ; this  is  however  not 
only  an  inaccurate  but  an  incorrect  mode 
of  speech,  for  a lie  is  a direct  violation  of 
truth,  and  the  incorrect  is  only  a deviation 
from  it  to  greater  or  less  extent. 

Sxfttu*,  tbs  most  elrgnnt  ud  correct  of  mil  the 
Wh  Hhforlain,  obaervra,  that  la  bis  lime  whew  the 
mtnt  formidable  states  of  Ibe  world  were  tnbdued  by 
(lie  Romans,  (be  republic  suak  Into  Ibose  two  oppo- 
site vices  of  a quite  different  nature,  luxury  and 
avarice.  Awmsow, 

Those  ancients  who  w eve  the  most  arearafe  la 
(heir  ramarki  ontha  genius  and  temper  of  mankind. 
Kune  with  (lest  exactness  allotted  iatUnaltoas  and 
otycets  of  desire  to  every  stage  of  life.  Sts  tab 

CORRECTION,  DISCIPLINE,  PUNISH- 
MENT. 

A sCORRECTION and  DISCIPLINE 
have commouly  required  PUNISHMENT 
to  render  them  efficacious,  custom  has  af- 
fixed to  them  n strong  resemblance  in 
their  application,  although  they  ure  dis- 
tinguished from  each  oilier  by  obvious 
marks  of  difference.  The  prominent  idea 
in  correction  (tr.  To  correct),  is  that  of 
making  right  what  has  been  wrong.  In 
discipline,  from  the  Latin  discipline  and 
diico  tn  learn,  the  lending  idea  is  that  of 
instructing  nr  regulating.  In  punishment, 
from  the  Latin  punio,  and  the  Greek  rrto'ij 
'pain,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  inflicting 
pain. 

Cliildren  are  the  peculiar  subjects  of 
correction ; discipline  and  punishment  are 
confined  to  no  age.  A wise  parent  cor- 
rects his  child;  a master  ipaimains  disci- 
pline in  his  school;  a general  preserves 
discipline  in  his  army.  Whoever  com- 
mits a fault  is  liable  to  be  punished  by 


those  who  have  authority  over  him ; if  he 
commits  a crime  be  subjects  himself  to  be 
punished  by  law. 

Correction  and  discipline  are  mostly 
exercised  by  means  of  chastisement,  for 
which  they  are  often  employed  ns  a sub- 
stitute; punishment  is  Inflicted  in  any 
way  that  gives  pain.  Correction  and  dis- 
cipline arc  both  of  them  personal  acts  of 
authority  exercised  by  superiors  over  in- 
feriors, but  the  former  is  mostly  employed 
by  one  individual  over  another;  the  lat- 
ter has  regard  to  a number  who  are  the 
subjects  of  it  directly  or  indirectly  : pu- 
nishment has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
agent  by  which  the  action  is  performed  ; 
it  may  proceed  alike  from  persons  or 
things.  A parent  who  spares  the  due 
correction  of  his  child,  or  a master  who 
does  not  use  a proper  discipline  in  his 
school,  will  alike  be  punished  by  the  in- 
subordination and  irregularities  of  those 
over  whom  they  have  a control. 

There  vi,  out  that  virtue  iu  flits  commonwealth, 
that  a bad  citixcn  was  thought  to  deserve  x aevrrer 
correction  than  tbe  blUrrest  enemy. 

8tckuc  after  CrcKao. 

The  Imagtnationi  of  young  nw-n  are  of  a roving 
nature,  aud  their  passions  under  no  duripflnc  or  re- 
straint. Atsnos. 

When  by  just  ve  ngexuce  imp  lout  mortals  perish, 

Thu  Gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure. 

A DPI  sow. 

CORRECTNESS,  V.  JustjWSS. 

CORRESPONDENT,  ANSWERABLE, 
SUITABLE. 

CORRESPONDENT,  in  French  cor- 
respondent, from  the  Latin  cum  and  re- 
t/mndco  to  answer  in  unison  or  in  unifor- 
mity. 

ANSWERABLE  and  SUITABLE, 
from  answer  mid  suit,  mark  the  quality  or 
capacity  of  answering  or  suiting.  Corre- 
spondent supposes  a greater  agreement 
than  answerable,  and  answerable  requires 
a greater  agreement  than  suitable.  Things 
that  correspond  must  be  alike  in  size, 
shape,  color,  and  every  minute  particular; 
those  that  answer  must  be  fitted  for  the 
same  purpose ; those,  that  suit  must  have 
nothing  disproportionate  or  discordant. 
In  the  artificial  dispositions  of  furniture, 
or  all  matters  of  art  and  ornament,  it  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  have  some 
things  made  to  correspond,  so  that  they 
be  placed  in  suitable  directions  to  answer 
to  each  other. 

In  the  moral  application,  actions  are 
said  not  to  correspond  with  professions; 
the  success  of  an  undertaking  does  not 
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answer  tbe  expectation ; particular  mea- 
sures do  not  suit  tbe  purpose  of  indivi- 
duals. It  ill  corresponds  with  a profession 
of  friendship  to  refuse  assistance  to  a 
friend  in  the  time  of  need  : wild  schemes 
undertaken  without  thought,  will  never 
dustier  the 'expectations  of  the  projec- 
tors ; it  never  suits  the  purpose  of  the  sel- 
fish and  greedy  to  contribute  to  the  relief 
of  the  necessitous. 

A a the  attractive  power  In  bodies  i*  the  moat  wnl- 
neml  principle  which  produeeth  Innumerable  effects 
no  tbe  corre*pondi wr  w*lal  appetite  In  human  touts 
is  tbe  yreat  spring  and  source  of  moral  actions. 

Berkeley. 

All  fbe  feat  urea  of  the  face  and  tone*  of  the  voice 
fl'inrtr  like  string*  upon  musical  instruments  to  the 
impressions  made  on  them  h\  the  mind.  Mir.iie*. 

When  we  consider  the  Infinite  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  It  h jrw/f* 
mble  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  nnlvrrse,  that 
the  species  of  creatures  should  also  bj  penile  deprees 
ascend  upward  from  us.  Amwos. 

to  corroborate.,  v.  To  confirm. 
to  corrupt,  v.  To  contaminate. 

TO  CORRUPT,  V.  To  rot. 
corruption,  v.  Depravity. 

COST,  EXPENSE,  PRICK,  CHARGE. 

COST,  in  German  host  or  kusten,  from 
the  Latin  gustarc  to  taste,  signifies  origi- 
nally support,  and  by  an  extended  sense 
whnt  is  given  for  support. 

EXPENSE  is  compounded  of  cr  and 
prnse,  in  Latin  pensus  participle  of  pendo 
to  pay,  signifying  the  tiling  paid  or  given 
out. 

PRICE,  from  the  Latin  pretium,  and 
the  Greek  icptjriov  from  irpaeaui  to  sell, 
signifies  the  thing  given  for  wlmt  is  bought. 

CHARGE,  from  to  charge  (t>.  To  ac- 
cuse), signifies  the  thing  laid  on  as  a 
charge. 

The  cost  is  what  a thing  costs  or  occa- 
sions to  be  laid  out;  the  expense  is  that 
which  is  actually  laid  out;  the  price  is 
that  which  a thing  may  letch  or  cause  to 
he  laid  out;  the  charge  is  that  which  is 
required  to  be  laid  out.  As  a cost  com- 
monly comprehends  an  expense,  the  terms 
are  oil  various  occasions  used  indifferent- 
ly lor  euch  other:  we  speak  of  counting 
the  cost  or  counting  the  expense  of  doing 
any  thing;  at  a great  cost  or  at  a great 
expense:  on  the  other  hand,  of  venturing 
to  do  a thing  to  one’s  cost,  of  growing 
wise  at  other  people’s  expense. 

The  cost  and  the  price  have  respect  to 
the  thing  and  its  supposed  value;  the 
expense  and  the  charge  depend  on  the 


option  of  the  persons.  The  cost  of  a 
thing  must  precede  the  price,  and  the  ex- 
pense must  succeed  the  charge;  we  can 
never  set  a price  on  any  thing  until  we 
have  ascertained  what  it  has  cost  us ; nor 
can  we  know  or  defray  the  expense  until 
the  charge  be  made.  There  may,  how- 
ever, frequently  be  a price  where  there  is 
no  cost,  and  vice  versa  ; there  may  also  lie 
an  expense  where  there  is  no  charge  ; but 
there  cannot  be  a charge  without  an  ex- 
pense. Costs  in  suit  often  exceed  in  value 
and  amount  the  thing  contended  for : the 
price  of  things  depends  on  their  relative 
value  in  the  eyes  of  others : what  casts 
nothing  sometimes  fetches  a high  price; 
and  other  things  cannot  obtain  a price 
equal  to  the  first  cast.  Expenses  vary 
with  modes  of  living  and  men’s  desires; 
whoever  wants  much,  or  wants  that  which 
is  not  easily  obtained,  will  have  many  ex- 
penses  to  defray ; when  the  charges  nre 
exorbitant  the  expenses  must  necessarily 
bear  a proportion. 

Between  the  epithets  costly  and  expen- 
sive there  is  the  same  distinction.  'V  bitt- 
erer is  costly  is  naturally  expensive  but 
not  viice  versa.  Articles  of  furniture,  ot 
luxury,  or  indulgence,  are  costly,  either 
from  their  variety  or  their  intrinsic  value; 
every  tiling  is  expensive  which  is  attended 
with  much  expense,  whether  of  little  or 
great  value.  Jewels  are  costly;  travell- 
ing is  expensive.  The  costly  treasures  of 
the  East  are  imported  into  Europe  for 
the  gratification  of  those  who  cannot  be 
contented  with  the  produce  of  their  native 
soil:  those  who  indulge  themselves  iu 
such  expensive  pleasures  often  lay  up  in 
store  for  themselves  much  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance in  tbe  time  to  come. 

In  tlie  moral  acceptation,  the  attain- 
ment of  an  object  is  said  to  cost  much 
pains;  a thing  is  persisted  in  at  the  e.r- 
pensc  of  health,  of  honor,  or  of  life. 

The  real  patriot  bears  his  private  wrongs, 

Rtther  than  right  tl*em  at  the  public  corf. 

Bmuih. 

If  rate  and  polltme*  bo  only  uttnluabU*  at  the 
exprnte  of  lihMrllv  it*  the  men,  ami  rjiwthy  In  llw 
women,  I flatter  myndf  there  are  few  of  m>  reader* 
who  would  not  think  tbe  purchase  unde  at  too  lii;ch 
• price.  Aukkcrohby. 

Would  a man  build  Tor  eternity,  that  Is,  In  other 
words,  would  lie  be  saved*  let  him  couwider  wkh 
Mrmeir  what  charge*  he  i*  willing  Co  be  at  that  be 
way  brio.  South, 

costly,  v.  Valuable. 

i * • •> 

corn mporary,  v.  Coeval, 
covenant,  v.  Agreement. 
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TO  COVHR,  HIDE. 

CQV  EH,  in  French  couvrir,  is  contract- 
ed Irmn'ecatra  and  ouvrir, signifying  to  do 
the  contrary  of  open,  to  put  out  of  view. 

' HIDE,  v.  To  conceal. 

Cover  is  to  hide,  as  tbo  means  to  the 
end:  we  commonly  hide  by  covering;  but 
we  may  easily  cover  without  hiding,  as 
also  Aide  without  covering.  'Hie  ruling 
idea  in  the  word  cover  is  that  of  throwing 
or  putting  something  over  a body : in  the 
word  hide  is  that  of  keeping  carefully  to 
one’s  self,  from  the  observation  of  others. 

To  cover  is  an  indifferent  action,  spring- 
ing from  a variety  of  motives,  of  conve- 
nience, or  comfort ; to  hide  is  an  action 
that  springs  from  one  specific  intent,  from 
care  and  concern  for  the  thing,  and  the 
fear  of  foreign  intrusion.  In  most  civi- 
lized countries  it  is  common  to  cover  the 
head:  in  the  Eastern  countries  females 
commonly  wear  veils  to  hide  the  face. 
There  are  many  things  which  decency  as 
well  as  health  require  to  be  covered ; and 
others  which  from  their  very  nature  must 
always  be  hidden.  Houses  must  be  co- 
vered with  roofs,  and  bodies  with  clothing; 
the  earth  contains  many  treasures,  which 
in  all  probability  will  always  be  hidden. 

Specious  names  are  lent  to  carer  tier.  SrzcTSTon. 

Hide  sue  from  tlie  taro 
Of  God,  whom  to  Mo  ld,  was  then  my  height 
Or  happiness.  Ml!  ton. 

• . . . * ■ • > 

COVElt,  SHELTER,  SCREEN. 

COVER  properly  denotes  what  serves 
as  a cover,  and  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
verb  from  which  it  is  derived  (v.  To 
cover). 

SI)  ELTF.lt,  like  the  word  shield,  comes 
from  the  German  schild,  old  German 
schelen  to  cover. 

SCREEN,  from  the  L atin  icrtrno,  sig- 
nifies lo  keep  off  or  apart. 

Cover  is  literally  applied  to  many  par- 
ticular things  which  are  employed  in  co- 
vering; but  in  the  general  sense  which 
makes  it  analogous  to  the  other  terms,  it 
includes  the  idea  of  concealing : shelter 
comprehends  that  of  protecting  from  some 
immediate  or  impel. ding  evil:  sciten  in- 
cludes that  of  warding  off  some  trouble. 
A cover  always  supposes  something  which 
cau  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  a 
btvly ; a shelter  or  a screen  may  merely 
interpose  to  a sufficient  extent  to  serve 
the  inteuded  purpose.  Military  operas 
tions  are  sumetiines  carried  on  under  co- 
ver of  the  night  j a bay  is  u convenient 
shelter  for  vessels  against  the  violence  of 


the  winds;  a chair  may  be  used  as  a 
screen  to  prevent  the  violent  action  of  the 
heat,  nr  the  external  air. 

In  the  moral  sense,  a fair  reputation  is 
sometimes  made  thecooer  for  the  commis- 
sion of  gross  irregularities  in  secret. 
When  a person  feels  himself  unable  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  he 
seeks  a shelter  under  the  sanction  and  au- 
thority of  a great  name.  Bad  men  some- 
times use  wealth  and  power  to  screen 
them  from  the  punishment  which  is  due  to 
their  offences. 

Than-  are  person > who  carer  tlietr  own  rtuleneas 
by  calling  thdr  conduct  hound  bluutuca*. 

KlCH4RD»OM. 

Wiwu  oa  a bril  of  rtraw  we  sink  together, 

And  the  bleak  wind*  shall  whittle  round  our  beads  ; 

Wilt  thou  then  talk  to  toe  thu«  1 

Thus  hutb  my  caret,  and  shelter  me  with  love  ? 

Otwat# 

It  b frequeut  for  men  In  adjudge  that  In  an  art 
iiupoMiblr,  which  they  Cod  that  art  doet  qot  effect  ; 
by  which  meant  they  rcreen  indolence  and  ignorance 
from  the  reproach  they  merit.  Bacon. 

covering,  v.  Tegument.  1 

COVETOUSNESS,  CUPIDITY, 
AVARICE. 

COVETOUSNESS  from  covet,  and 
cupido to  desire,  signifies  having  a desire. 

CUPIDITY  is  a more  immediate  deri- 
tativo  from  the  Latin,  signifying  the  same 
thing. 

AVARICE,  v.  Avaricious. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press an  illicit  desire  after  objects  of  gra- 
tification; hut  caret ous ness  is  applied  to 
property  in  general ; cupidity  ana  avarice 
only  to  money  or  possessions.  A child 
may  display  its  covetousness  in  regard  to 
the  playthings  which  fall  in  its  way;  a 
man  shows  his  cupidity  in  regard  to  th,e 
gains  that  fall  in  his  way  ; we  should 
therefore  be  careful  to  check  a covetous 
dis|K>sitioa  in  early  life,  lest  it  show  itself 
in  the  more  hateful  character  of  cupidity 
iu  advanced  years.  Covetousness  is  ihe 
natural  disposition  for  having  or  getting  ; 
cupidity  is  tiie  acquired  disposition.  As 
the  love  of  appropriation  is  nninimte  elm- 
ructerisf  ic  i u man,  that  of  accu  mutating  nr 
wanting  to  accumulate,  which  constitutes 
covetousness,  will  show  itself,  in  some  per- 
sons among  the  first  indications  of  cha- 
racter : where  the  prospect  of  amassing 
greut  wealth  is  set  before  u man,  as  in 
the  case  of  a governor  of  a distant  pro- 
vince, it  will  evince  great  virtue  in  him,  if 
his  cupidity  be  not  excited. 

The  covetous  man  seeks  to  add  to  what 
he  bus ; the  avaricious  matt  ouly  strives 
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to  retain  what  he  hat : the  covet  out  man 
sacrifices  others  to  indulge  himself; 
the  avaricious  man  will  sometimes  sacri- 
fice himself  to  indulge  others  ; for  gene- 
rosity, which  is  opposed  to  covetousness,  is 
sometimes  associated  with  atwrirc. 

Nothing  ties  on  oar  hands  with  inch  unrj«liirw  at 
time.  Wretched  and  thonghtlm  creature*!  In  the 
•olj  place  where  c*>  veto  u»  nett  were  a virtue,  we 
turn  prodigal*.  Addiion. 

At  la*t  Haiti's  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for  hit 
klodneta;  he  would  refute  (hit  friends)  a bottle  or 
trine.  Johnson. 

If  prescription  be  once  shaken,  no  species  of  pro- 
perty It  tecnrr.whcn  K once  becomes  an  object  large 
enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  indigent  power. 

Burke. 

council,  v.  Assembly. 
counsel,  v.  Advice. 
to  count,  v.  To  calculate. 

TO  COUNTENANCE,  SANCTION, 
SUPPORT. 

COUNTENANCE,  signifies  to  keep  in 
countenance. 

SANCTION,  in  French  sanction,  Latin 
sanctio  from  sanctus  sacred,  signifies  to  ra- 
tify a decree  or  ordinance;  in  an  extended 
sense  to  make  any  thiug  binding. 

SUPPORT,  in  Frencli  supporter,  Latin 
supporlo,  compounded  of  sup  or  tub  and 
porto  to  bear,  signifies  to  hear  front  under- 
neath, to  bear  up. 

Persons  are  countenanced ; things  arc 
sanctioned ; persons  or  things  are  sup- 
ported : persons  are  countenanced  in  their 
proceedings  by  the  apparent  approbation 
of  others  ; measures  are  sanctioned  by  the 
consent  or  approbation  of  others  ; mea- 
sures or  persons  are  supported  by  every 
means  which  may  forward  the  object. 

There  is  most  of  encouragement  in 
countenancing  ; it  consists  of  some  out- 
ward demonstration  of  regard  or  good 
will  towards  the  person ; there  is  most  of 
authority  in  sanctioning ; it  is  the  lending 
of  a name,  an  authority,  or  an  influence, 
in  order  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the 
thing:  there  is  most  of  assistance  aud 
co-operation  in  support ; it  is  the  employ- 
ment of  means  to  ao  end.  Superiors 
only  can  countenance  or  sanction  ; persons 
in  all  conditions  may  sujiport : those  who 
countenance  evil-doers  give  a sanction  to 
their  evil  deeds ; those  who  support  either 
an  individual  or  a cause  ought,  to  be  satis- 
fied that  they  are  entitled  to  support. 

A food  man  act,  with  a »l*ur  and  » utter,  with  a 
patina  more  than  human,  whoa  ha  belierea  Mrorelf 
ranntenenmt  hj  the  Alrr.tgbiv.  Biux. 


Men  of  the  erentnt  wire  am  *)wa) 1 illBdfwt  at 
their  private  jodfetsent,  Haiti  it  receives  a sanction 
from  the  public.  Aotuaon. 

The  apparent  luraffetencp  at  erenlndlvldua!  «• 
hh  own  happtoew  or  fc.frl_T  cnenpeta  ua  toaeek  frees 
one  another  assistance  and  support.  JpnKeon. 

countenance,  t>.  Fare. 
to  counterfeit,  v.  To  imitate. 

COUNTERFEIT,  V.  SpttrioUS. 

country,  v.  Land. 

COUNTRYMAN,  PEASANT,  SW.UE, 
HIND,  RUSTIC,  CLOWN. 

COUNTRYMAN,  that  is  a man  of  the 
country,  or  one  belonging  to  the  country, 
is  the  general  term  applicable  to  all  inha- 
biting the  country,  in  distinction  from  a 
townsman.  . 

PEASANT,  in  Frencli  puiann  from  pays, 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense  for  any 
countryman  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Continent,  and  is  in  consequence  used  in 
poetry  or  die  grave  style. 

SWAIN  in  the  Saxon  signified  a la- 
bourer, hut  it  has  acquired,  from  its  use 
in  poetry,  the  higher  signification  of  a 
shepherd. 

II1ND  may  in  all  probability  signify 
one  who  is  in  the  back  ground,  an  infe- 
rior. 

RUSTIC,  from  rut  the  country,  signifies 
one  horn  and  bred  in  the  country. 

CLOWN,  contracted  from  colonus  a 
husbandman,  signifies  of  course  a menial 
in  the  country. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  ns  epithets 
to  persons,  aud  principally  to  such  as  live 
in  the  country:  the  terms  countryman  and 
peasant  are  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense, 
and  may  comprehend  persons  of  different 
descriptions;  they  designate  nothing  more 
than  habitual  residence  in  the  country : 
the  other  terms  are  employed  for  the 
lower  orders  of  countrymen,  but  with  col- 
lateral ideas  favourable  or  unfavourable 
annexed  to  them:  sicuin,  hind,  both  cou- 
vcy  the  idea  of  innocence  in  a humble 
station,  and  arc  therefore  always  employed 
in  poetry  in  a good  sense : the  rustic  and 
clown  both  convey  the  idea  of  that  un- 
couth rudeness  and  ignorance  which  is  in 
reality  found  among  the  lowest  orders  of 
countrymen. 

Thong b oonMerisg  to>  formrr  audition,  I nrev 
nnw  bo  cll-vl  n countryman  ; jrt  you  ennnot  onil 
me  a rustic  (at  you  would  imply  in  jour  letter)  at 
long:  At  I live  lo  to  civil  aod  noble  * Nniilj . Howiu 

If  bj  the  poor  measure*  and  proportion*  of  a mau 
we  may  take  an  estimate  of  this  great  action  (our 
Bat  low's  comic*  in  the  t«b)f  we  ifcftll  quickly  And 
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bow  Wiorae  K k to  Ink  and  blood  “ to  barn  boon 
happ.,"  to  doocond  aomo  .trp«  lover,  to  rxchsnge 
tbe  eatato  of  a prlncr  for  that  of  a peasant.  Sooth, 
A.  tbm  the  nova  srive,  and  foal  and  fierce 
Alt  vinter  dr  Ires  alone  tbe  darken'd  air, 
le  hi.  ova  tooee  revolving:  Saida  tbe  twain 
D bantered  stand.,  Thouioh. 

Tbe  Uh-rioj  hind  U«  oaea  tball  disjoin.  Domes, 
la  signing  too  the  parson  ova’d  Ms  skill. 

For  er'o  l ho’  vanquish'd  be  conld  arpor  still ; 

While  vords  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amaa’d  tbe  gazing  rallies  rang'd  axouod. 

Good.  Hire. 

TV  astonish’d  mother  finds  a meant  beet, 

Bj  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  elawni 

Robb’d.  Tliotuon. 

COUPLE,  BRACE,  PAIR. 

COUPLE,  in  French  couple,  comes 
From  the  Latin  copula  to  join  or  tie  to- 
gether, copula,  in  Hebrew  cube!  a rope  or 
a shackle,  signifying  things  tied  together ; 
and  ns  two  things  are  with  most  conve- 
nience bound  together,  it  has  by  custom 
been  confined  to  this  number. 

BRACE,  from  the  French  bras  arm, 
signifies  tilings  locked  together  after  the 
manner  of  tbe  folded  arms,  which  on  that 
account  are  confined  to  the  number  of 
two. 

PAIR,  in  French  paire,  Latin  par 
equal,  signifies  things  that  are  equal, 
which  can  with  propriety  be  said  ouly  of 
two  things  with  regard  to  each  other. 

From  the  above  illustration  of  those 
terms,  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  two, 
which  is  included  in  idl  of  them,  is,  iwitb 
regard  to  (tie  first,  entirely  arbitrary ; that 
with  regard  to  the  second,  it  arises  from 
the  nature  of  the  junction ; and  with  re- 
gard to  the  third,  it  arises  altogether  from 
the  nature  of  the  objects ; couples  and 
braces  are  made  by  coupling  and  bracing ; 
pairs  art  either  so  of  themselves,  or  are 
made  so  by  others:  couples  and  braces 
always  require  a junction  in  order  to 
make  them  complete;  pairs  require  simi- 
larity only  to  make  them  what  they  are  : 
couples  are  joined  by  a foreign  tie  ; braces 
are  produced  by  a peculiar  mode  of  junc- 
tion with  tbe  objects  themselves. 

Couple  and  pair  are  said  of  persons  or 
things  ; brace  iu  particular  cases,  only  of 
animals  nr  things,  except  in  the  burlesque 
style,  where  it  may  be  applied  to  persons. 
W'ben  used  for  persons,  the  word  couple 
has  relation  to  the  marriage  tie;  the  word 
pair  to  the  association  or  the  moral  union  i 
the  former  term  is  therefore  more  appro- 
priate when  speaking  of  those  who  are 
soon  to  lie  married,  or  have  jnst  entered 
that  state;  the  latter  when  speaking  of 
those  who  are  already  fixed  in  that  state  i 


most  couplet  that  are  joined  together  are 
equally  happy  in  prospect,  but  not  so  iti 
the  completion  of  tbeir  wishes } it  is  the 
lot  of  comparatively  very  few  to  claim  the 
title  of  the  happy  juur.  When  used  for 
things,  couple  is  promiscuously  employed 
in  familiar  discourse  for  any  two  things 
put  together:  brace  is  used  by  sportsmeh 
for  birds  which  are  shot,  and  supposed  to 
be  locked  together;  by  sailors  for  a part 
of  their  tackling,  which  is  folded  cross- 
wise ; as  also  in  common  life  for  an  arti- 
cle of  convenience  crossed  in  a singular 
way,  which  serves  to  keep  the  dress  of 
men  in  its  proper  place ; pair  is  of  course 
restricted  in  its  application  to  such  ob- 
jects only  as  arc  really  paired . 

*/ 

la  tbe  mid»t  of  tbe**'  sorrows  which  1 had  in  my 
heart,  mci  hough t there  paaml  b y me  a couple  of 
coache*  with  pafpte  llterfe*.  Addi4oM. 

Si*  wing*  he  wore,  to  shariu 
HI*  lineament*  divine  J the  pair  that  clad 
Rath  t boulder  broad,  came  rnaotUog  o'er  hi*  braatf 
With  regal  ornament.  Mictoa 

First  banter  then,  paranM  a gratia  brate. 

Goodliest  of  all  the  Cortot,  hart  aod  hind.  Mu.ro!*. 

Scarce  any  couple  cornea  together,  but  tbeir  nup- 
tial* are  declared  in  tbe  newspaper  with  tocomium* 
oo  each  parly.  Johnson. 

Your  fortune,  happy  pair,  already  made. 

Leave*  you  oo  farther  with.  ftitYDfK. 

Dear  Sheridan  ! a gentle  pair 
Of  fiaatetown  lad*  ( tot  *uch  they  are),  * 

Betide*  a brace  of  grate  divines,  > { 

Adore  the  >mootboe*s  of  your  lioa.  ? Swift. 

COURAGE,  FORTITUDE,  RESOLU- 
TION. 

COURAGE,  v.  Hrarery. 

FORTITUDE,  in  French  fortitude, 
Latin  fortitude,  is  tire  abstract  noun  from 
fortis  si  rong.  • 

RESOLUTION  from  the  verb  resol  re 
marks  the  habit  of  resolving. 

Courage  respects  action,  fortitude  re- 
spects passion : a man  has  courage  to 
meet  danger,  and  fortitude  to  endure  pain. 

Courage  is  that  power  of  the  mind 
which  bears  up  against  tire  evil  that  is  in 
prospect ; fortitude  is  that  power  wlfir-h 
endures  the  pain  tlmt  is  felt : the  man  of 
courage  goes  with  the  same  coolness  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  ns  the  man  of 
fortitude  undergoes  the  amputation  of  a 
limb. 

Horatios  Codes  displayed  his  courage 
in  defending  u bridge  against  the  whole 
army  of  the  Etruscans : Caius  Mucius  de- 
layed no  less  fortitude  when  be  thrust 
is  band  into  the  fire  in  the  presence  of 
King  Purseuna,  and  awed  liim  us  much  by 
bis  language  as  his  action. 
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Courage  teems  to  be  more  of  a manly 
virtue;  fortitude  is  more  distinguishable 
as  a feminine  virtue:  the  former  is  at 
least  most  adapted  to  the  male  sex,  who 
are  called  upon  to  act,  and  the  latter  to 
the  females,  who  are  obliged  to  endure : 
a man  without  courage  would  be  as  ill 
prepared  to  discharge  his  duty  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  as  a woman 
without  fortitude  would  lie  to  support 
herself  under  the  complicated  trials  of 
body  and  inind  with  which  she  is  liable  to 
be  assailed,  t 

We  can  make  no  pretensions  to  cou- 
rage unless  we  set  aside  every  personal 
consideration  in  the  conduct  we  should 
pursue ; we  cannot  boast  of  fortitude 
where  the  sense  of  pain  provokes  a mur- 
mur or  any  token  of  impatience  : since 
life  is  a chequered  scene,  in  which  the 
prospect  of  one  evil  is  most  commonly 
succeeded  by  the  actual  existence  of  an- 
other, it  is  a happy  endowment  to  be  able 
to  ascend  the  scaffold  with  fortitude,  or 
to  mount  the  breach  with  courage  as  oc- 
casion may  require. 

Resolution  is  a minor  species  of  cou- 
rage ; it  is  courage  in  the  minor  concerns 
of  life  : courage  comprehends  under  it  n 
spirit  to  advance ; resolution  simply  marks 
the  will  not  to  recede  : we  require  courage 
to  bear  down  all  the  obstacles  which  op- 
pose themselves  to  us ; we  require  resolu- 
tion not  to  yield  to  the  first  difficulties 
that  offer ; courage  is  an  elevated  feature 
in  the  human  character  which  adorns  the 
possessor ; resolution  is  that  common  qua- 
lity of  the  mind  which  is  in  perpetual  re- 
quest ; the  want  of  which  degrades  a man 
in  the  eyes, of  his  fellow  creatures.  Cou- 
rage comprehends  the  absence  of  all  fear, 
the  disregard  of  all  personal  convenience, 
the  spirit  to  begin  and  the  determination 
to  pursue  what  has  been  begun ; resolu- 
tion consists  of  no  more  than  the  lost 
quality  of  courage,  which  respects  the  per- 
sistence in  a conduct:  courage  is  display- 
ed on  the  most  trying  occasions;  resolu- 
tion is  never  put  to  any  severe  test : cou- 
rage ulwnys  supposes  some  clanger  to  be 
encountered ; resolution  mav  he  exerted 
in  merely  encountering  opposition  and  dif- 
ficulty: we  have  need  ot  courage  in  op- 
posing a formidable  enemy;  we  have  need 
of  resolution  in  the  management  of  n stub- 
born will. 

Wb«  can  In?  mote  bnncmraWr  (linn  to  have  cou- 
rage enough  to  eiecutetbe  command*  of  rr»on  nnd 
conscience  i Coluui. 

Wkll  wonted  fortitude  rJw  bore  the  «raarf, 

And  not  a {roan  confeaa'd  btr  burning  bout.  Gay. 


The  uonaual  estenaion  of  my  roubles  on  tbla  occa- 
aion  made  mjr  face  ache  to  *uch  a degree,  that  nothing 
but  an  Invincible  resolution  and  perarverance  conld 
have  prevented  roe  from  falling  back  to  mjr  monosyl- 
lable*. Anwaon. 

courage,  v.  Bravery. 

COURSE,  RACE,  PASSAGE. 

COURSE,  from  cum  to  run,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  running,  or  the  space 
run  over. 

RACE,  from  run,  signifies  the  same  act. 

PASSAGE,  from  to  pass,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  passing  or  the  space 
passed  over. 

With  regard  to  the  act  of  going,  course 
is  taken  absolutely  and  indefinitely  ; race 
relates  to  the  object  for  which  we  run ; 
passage  relates  to  the  place  passed  over  : 
thus  a person  may  be  swift  in  course,  ob- 
tain n race,  and  have  an  easy  passage. 

Him  neither  rock*  can  cruah,  nor  *teel  can  wound 
When  Aj*x  Ml  not  on  th’  coaanRuined  ground; 

In  standing  fight  he  mates  Achilles'  force, 

KxcellM  alone  In  swiftness  In  the  course.  Port, 
Unhappy  man  whose  death  our  hands  shall  grace. 
Fate  calls  tbee  heucr,  and  (tabbed  is  tby  race. 

Pors. 

Between  bU  shoulders  pierc’d  the  following  dart. 

And  held  its  pauage  through  the  pauting  heart. 

PorR. 

We  pursue  whatever  course  we  think 
proper;  we  run  the  race  that  is  set  be- 
fore us.  Course  is  taken  absolutely  by 
itself ; race  is  considered  in  relation  to 
others : a man  pursues  a certain  course 
according  to  discretion ; he  runs  a race 
with  another  by  way  of  competition. 
Course  lias  a more  particular  reference  to 
the  space  that  is  gone  over;  race  includes 
in  it  more  particularly  the  idea  of  the 
mode  of  going  : we  speak  of  going  in,  or 
pursuing  a particular  course ; but  always 
of  runuing  a race. 

Coarse  is  ns  often  used  in  the  proper, 
as  the  improper  sense;  race  is  seldom 
used  figuratively,  except  in  n spiritual  ap- 
lication  : . man's  success  and  respccta- 
ility  in  life  depends  much  upon  the  course 
of  moral  conduct  which  he  pursues;  the 
Christian’s  course  in  this  wurld  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  a race  which  is  set 
before  him. 

Course  may  be  used  in  connexion  with 
the  object  passed  over  or  not ; passage  is 
seldom  employed  but  in  the  direct  con- 
nexion : we  speak  of  a person’s  course  in 
n place,  or  simply  of  his  course  ; but  we 
always  speak  of  a person’s  passage  through 
a place.  Course  mid  passage  are  used  lor 
iuaniinate,  as  well  as  animate  objects ; 
race  is  used  for  those  only  which  arc  ani- 
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mate : a river  has  its  course,  and  some- 
times it  is  a dangerous  passage  for  ves- 
sels ; the  horse  or  man  runs  the  race. 

Ho  Msr*  omnipotent  Invade  the  plain 
(The  wide  dettroyer  of  the  nice  of  roau); 

Terror,  hk  be«t  lovrd  »nn,  attrod*  bU  course. 

Arm’d  with  atern  boldneva,  and  enormous  force. 

Poeit. 

Remote  from  town*  he  ran  hk  godly  racet 

Nor  e’er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  hk  place. 

Goldsmith. 

Direct  a I nut  which  open’d  from  beneath, 

Ju»t  o’er  the  blmtful  wat  of  pamlise, 

A pus  sage  dowo  to  earth,  a passage  wide.  Milton. 

COURSE,  V.  Roill. 
course,  v.  Series. 
course,  v.  Way. 
court,  v.  Homage. 

COURTEOUS,  COMPLAISANT, 
COURTLY. 

COURTEOUS,  from  court,  denotes 
properly  belonging  to  a court,  and  by  a 
natural  extension  of  the  sense,  suitable  to 
a court. 

COMPLAISANT,  v.  Complaisance. 

Courteous  in  one  respect  comprehends 
in  it  more  than  complaisant;  it  includes 
the  manner  as  well  as  the  action ; it  is, 
properly  speaking,  polished  complaisance  : 
on  the  other  hand,  complaisance  includes 
more  of  the  disposition  in  it  than  court- 
eousness;  it  has  less  of  the  polish,  but 
more  of  the  reality  of  kiudness. 

Caurteoiuness  displays  itself  in  the  ad- 
dress and  the  munners;  complaisance  in 
direct  good  offices : courteonsnest  is  most 
suitable  for  strangers;  complaisance  for 
friends  or  the  nearest  relatives:  among 
well-bred  men,  and  men  of  rank,  it  is  an 
invariable  rule  to  address  each  other 
courteously  ou  all  occasions  whenever  they 
meet,  whether  acquainted  or  otherwise  ; 
there  is  a degree  of  complaisance  due  be- 
tween husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and 
sitters,  aud  members  of  the  same  family, 
which  cannot  be  neglected  without  en- 
dangering the  harmony  of  their  inter- 
course. 

COURTLY,  though  derived  from  the 
same  word  as  courteous,  is  in  some  degree 
opposed  to  it  in  point  of  sense ; it  denotes 
a likeness  to  a court,  but  not  n likeness 
widen  is  favorable : courtly  is  to  courteous 
as  the  form  to  the  realtcy ; the  courtly 
consists  of  the  exterior  only,  the  latter  of 
the  exterior  combined  with  the  spirit; 
the  former  therefore  seems  to  convey  the 
idea  of  insincerity  wheu  contrasted  with 


the  latter,  which  must  necessarily  sup- 
pose the  coutrary  : a courtly  demeanour, 
or  a courtier  like  demeanour  may  be  suit- 
able on  certain  occasions ; but  a court- 
eous demeanour  is  always,  desirable. 

Courtly  may  likewise  be  employed  in 
relation  to  things ; but  courteous  has  al- 
ways respect  to  persons : we  may  speak 
of  a courtly  style,  or  courtly  grandeur ; 
but  we  always  speak  of  courteous  behavi- 
our, courteous  language,  and  the  like. 

And  then  I stole  all  courtesy  from  Heat'd, 

And  dress’d  myself  In  such  humility. 

That  I did  pluck  allegiuce  from  meVs  hearts. 

Sh  Uftvur. 

To  comply  with  the  notions  of  mankind  is  m annicr 
decree  the  duty  of  a social  being ; because  by  com- 
pliance only  he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing  only  lie 
can  become  useful;  but  as  the  end  Is  not  to  be  lost 
for  the  sake  of  the  meant,  we  are  not  to  give  op  vir- 
tue for  complaisance.  Johnson. 

Yes,  I know 

He  had  a troublesome  old*fashlon’d  way 
Of  shocking  courtly  ears  with  borikl  truth. 

Thomson 

courteous,  v.  Affable. 
courtly,  v.  Courteous. 
to  crack,  v.  To  break. 
crafty,  v.  Cunning. 
to  crave,  v.  To  beg. 
to  create,  v.  To  came. 
to  create,  v.  To  form. 
to  create,  r.  To  make. 

CREDIT,  FAVOUR,  INFLUENCE. 

CREDIT,  from  the  Latin  creditus,  par- 
ticiple of  credo  to  believe  or  trust,  marks 
tbe  state  of  being  believed  or  trusted. 

FAVOUR,  from  the  Latin  faveo,  and 
probably  J'uvus  a honey  comb,  murks  an 
agreeable  or  pleasant  stato  of  feeling. 

INFLUENCE,  in  French  injluence, 
Latin  injlaentiu,  from  injluo  to  flow  upon, 
marks  the  state  or  power  of  acting  upon 
any  object  so  as  to  direct  or  move  it. 

These  terms  mark  the  state  we  stand 
in  with  regard  to  others  as  flowing  out  of 
their  sentiments  towards  ourselves  : credit 
arises  out  of  esteem  ; favour  out  of  good- 
will or  affection  ; injluence  out  of  either 
credit  or favour:  credit  depends  altogether 
on  personal  merit ; favour  may  depend  on 
the  caprice  of  him  who  bestows  it. 

Tbe  credit  which  we  have  with  others 
is  marked  by  their  confidence  in  our 
judgement;  by  their  disposition  to  sub- 
mit to  our  decisions ; by  their  reliance  iu 
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oar  veracity,  or  assent  to  oar  opinions  : 
tbe/eww  we  have  with  others  is  marked 
by  their  readiness  to  comply  with  our 
wishes;  their  subserviency  to  oar  views; 
attachment  to  our  society  : men  of  talent 
•re  ambitious  to  gain  credit  with  their 
sovereigns,  by  the  superiority  of  their 
counsel : weak  men  or  men  of  ordinary 
powers  are  contented  with  being  the  fa- 
vorites of  princes,  and  enjoying  their  pa- 
tronage and  protection.  Credit  redounds 
to  the  honor  of  the  individual,  and  stimu- 
lates him  to  noble  exertions ; it  is  bene- 
ficial in  its  results  to  all  mankind,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively  : favour  redounds 
to  the  personal  advantage,  the  selfish  gra- 
tification of  the  individual ; it  is  apt  to 
inflame  pride,  and  provoke  jealousy.  The 
honest  exertion  of  our  abilities  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  gain  credit ; there  will  al- 
ways be  found  those  who  arc  just  enough 
to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due  : favour, 
whether  in  the  gainiug  or  maintaining, 
requires  much  finesse  and  trick;  much 
management  of  the  humours  of  others; 
much  control  of  one’s  own  humours; 
what  is  thus  gained  with  difficulty  is  often 
lost  in  a moment,  and  for  a trifle.  Credit, 
though  sometimes  obtained  by  falsehood, 
is  never  got  without  exertion ; but/imiur, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly  bestowed,  often 
comes  by  little  or  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  receiver : a minister  gains  credit  with 
his  parishioners  by  the  consistency  of  his 
conduct,  the  gravity  of  his  demeanour, 
and  the  strictness  of  his  life  ; the  favour 
of  the  populace  is  gained  by  arts,  which 
men  of  upright  minds  would  disdain  to 
employ. 

Credit  and  favour  are  the  gifts  of  others ; 
influence  is  a possession  which  we  derive 
from  circumstances : there  will  always  be 
influence  where  there  is  credit  or  favour, 
but  it  may  exist  independently  of  either : 
we  have  credit  and  favour  for  ourselves ; 
we  exert  influence  over  others : credit  and 
favour  serve  One’s  own  purposes ; influence 
is  employed  in  directing  others : weak 
people  easily  give  their  credit,  or  bestow 
their favour,  by  which  an  influences  gained 
over  them  to  hend  them  to  the  will  of 
others  ; the  influence  itself  may  be  good 
or  bad,  according  to  tbe  views  of  the  per- 
son by  whom  it  is  exerted. 

Truth  itself  shall  lose  Its  crtiU,  if  drlirvrwl  bj  a 
person  that  ha*  none.  Sor-rn. 

Halifax  tli  in  kin"  this  a tacky  opportunity  of  k> 
curing  Immortality,  mail?  some  advances  of  farour, 
and  some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which  be 
aceou  to  have  received  with  mlkm  coldness. 

JOWJVSOW, 


What  motive  cook!  induce  Murray  to  oranler  ft 
prince  without  capacity,  without  followers,  without 
influence  o*er  tbe  nobles,  whom  the  queen,  by  her 
neglect,  bad  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  contempt. 

Roaaarsoit. 

credit,  v.  Belief. 
cRRDtT,  v.  Name. 
crkbd,  v.  Faith. 
crew,  v.  Band. 

CRIME,  VICK,  SIN. 

CRIME,  in  Latin  crimen,  Greek  nfu/sa, 
signifies  a judgement,  sentence,  or  pu- 
nishment ; and  also  tho  cause  of  the  sen- 
tence or  punishment,  iu  which  latter  sense 
it  is  here  taken. 

VICE,  in  Latin  vitium,  from  vito  to 
avoid,  signifies  that  which  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

SIN,  in  Saxon  synne,  Swedish  tynd, 
German  sun de,  old  German  sunt  a,  sunto, 
&c.  Latin  sanies,  Greek  aivrnc,  from  mra 
to  hurt,  signifies  the  thing  that  hurts; 
sm  being  of  all  things  the  most  hurtful. 

A crime  is  a social  offence ; a vice  is  a 
personal  offence : every  action  which 
does  injury  to  others,  either  individually 
or  collectively,  is  a crime ; that  which 
does  injury  to  ourselves  is  a vice. 

Crime  consists  in  a violation  of  hu- 
man laws ; vice  in  a violation  of  the  mo- 
ral law  ; sin  in  a violation  of  the  Divine 
law:  sin,  therefore,  comprehends  both 
crime  and  vice ; but  there  are  many  tint 
which  are  not  crimes  nor  vices : crimes 
are  tried  before  a human  court,  and  pu- 
nished agreeably  to  the  sentence  of  the 
judge ; vices  anti  sins  are  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  conscience ; the  for- 
mer are  punished  in  this  world,  the  lat- 
ter will  be  punished  in  the  world  to 
come,  by  the  sentence  of  tbe  Almighty : 
treason  is  one  of  tbe  most  atrocious 
crimes ; drunkenness  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  r ices;  religious  hypocrisy  one  of 
tbe  most  heinous  sins. 

Crimes  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  repent- 
ance ; society  demands  reparation  for  the 
injury  committed  : vice*  continue  to  pu- 
nish the  offender  as  tong  as  they  are  che- 
rished : tins  are  pardoned  through  the 
atonement  and  mediation  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  on  the  simple  condition  of 
sincere  repentance.  Crimes  and  vices  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  good  order  of  society, 
they  affect  men’s  earthly  happiness  only ; 
tin  destroys  the  soul,  both  for  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come:  crimes  sometimes 
go  unpunished ; but  sin  carries  its  own 
punishment  with  it : murderers  who  e»- 
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cape  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes 
commonly  suffer  the  torments  which  at- 
tend the  commission  of  such  flagrant  tint. 
Crimes  are  particular  acts;  vices  are  ha- 
bitual acts  of  commission ; sins  are  acts 
of  commission  or  omission,  habitual  nr 
particular:  personal  security,  respect  for 
the  laws,  and  regard  for  one's  moral  cha- 
racter, operate  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  crimes  or  vices ; the  fear  of  God  deters 
from  the  commission  of  sin. 

A crime  always  involves  a violation  of 
a law  ; a vice , whether  in  conduct  or  dis- 
position, always  diminishes  moral  excel- 
lence and  involves  guilt;  a sin  always 
supposes  some  perversity  of  will  in  an 
accountable  agent.  Children  may  com- 
mit crimes,  but  we  may  trust  that  in  the 
divine  mercy  they  will  not  all  be  imputed 
to  them  as  sins.  Of  vices,  however,  as 
they  are  habitual,  we  have  no  right  to 
suppose  that  aiiy  exception  will  be  made 
iu  the  account  of  our  sins. 

Crimes  vary  with  times  aud  countries  j 
wees  may  be  more  or  less  pernicious ; but 
tin  is  us  unchangeable  in  its  nature  as  the 
Being  whom  it  offends.  Smuggling  and 
forgery  are  crimes  in  England,  which  in 
other  countries  ate  either  not  known  or 
not  regarded : the  vice  of  gluttony  is  not 
so  dreadful  as  that  of  druukenness : 
every  sin  as  an  offence  against  an  infi- 
nitely good  and  wise  Being,  must  always 
bear  the  same  stamp  of  guilt  and  cuor- 

™ity. 

The  mon  Ifoonnt  heathen  know*  and  feel*  that, 
when  he  has  eomrnitfrrt  an  unjust  of  cruet  action,  he 
h»s  committed  a crime  am!  deserve*  punishment. 

Blair. 

If  a man  make*  h«  ricet  public,  though  they  he 
such  as  teem  principally  to  affect  hinwelf  (a*  itrunk- 
tnne*i  or  the  llkr),  they  then  berome,  by  the  bad 
example  they  set,  of  pernicious  effects  to  society. 

Blackstonr. 

Every  staele  grow  act  of  tin  I*  much  the  Mine 
thinfr  to  the  conscience  that  a Rmt  blow  or  fall  it  to 
the  bead  ; it  stuns  and  be  retire*  it  of  ail  nae  of  Its 
senses  for  a time.  Sol  th. 

CRIME,  MISDEMEANOUR. 

CRIME,  v.  Crime. 

MISDEMEANOUR,  signifies  literally 
* wrong  demeanour. 

The  former  of  these  terms  is  to  the 
latter  as  the  genus  to  the  species  : a mis~ 
demeanour  is  in  the  technical  sense  a mi- 
nor crime.  House-breaking  is  under  all 
circumstances  a crime ; but  shop-lifting 
or  pilfering  amounts  only  to  a misdemeim- 
our. 

Corporeal  punishments  are  most  com- 
monly annexed  to  crimes  ; pecuniary  pu- 


nishments frequently  to  misdemeanours. 
In  the  vulgar  use  of  these  terms,  misde- 
meanour is  moreover  distinguished  from 
crime,  by  not  always  signifying  a viola- 
tion of  public  law,  but  only  of  private 
morals ; in  which  sense  the  former  term 
implies  what  is  done  against  the  state, 
and  the  latter  that  which  offends  indivi- 
duals or  small  communities. 

No  crime  of  ttiiae  o.r  prewmt  tofferios*  draw*. 

Not  thou,  Sot  Hn.Vi  dUpcinf  wilt  ttweatue. 

Port. 

I mention  thh  for  (tie  nte  or  aeverat  rant  wpilm, 
who»e  readhnr  doe.  not  rt w-  m kith  u to  ■ the  present 
state  of  England,1*  ana  who  are  often  apt  to  u.arp 
that  precedence  which  bp  the  taw.  of  their  eoontry 
t.  not  doe  to  them.  Thetr  want  of  tear. tar,  which 
baa  planted  them  in  Ihis  station,  nay  a iw  naa 
rare  excuse  their  misdemeanour.  A not  ion. 

CRIMINAL,  O0ILTY. 

CRIMINAL,  from  crime,  signifies  be- 
longing or  relating  to  a crime. 

GUILTY,  from  guilt,  signifies  having 
guilt : guilt  comes  from  the  German 
gelten,  to  pay,  and  gelt  a fine,  debt. 

Criminal  respects  the  character  of  the 
offence ; guilty  respects  the  fact  of  com- 
mitting the  otlence,  The  criminality  of  a 
person  is  estimated  by  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  conduct  which  present 
themselves  to  observation ; his  guilt  re- 
quires to  be  proved  by  evidence.  The 
criminality  is  not  a matter  of  question, 
but  of  judgement;  the  guilt  is  often  doubt- 
ful, if  not  positively  concealed.  The 
higher  the  rank  of  a person,  the  greater 
his  criminality  if  he  does  not  observe  an 
upright  and  irreproachable  conduct: 
where  a number  of  individuals  are  Con- 
cerned in  any  unlawful  proceeding,  the 
difficulty  of  attaching  the  guilt  to  the  real 
offender  is  greatly  increased. 

Criminality  attaches  to  the  aider, 
abettor,  or  encourager;  hot  guilt,  in  the 
strict  sense  unty,  to  the  perpetrator  of 
what  is  had.  A jperson  may  therefore 
sometimes  be  cnminal  without  being 
guilty.  He  who  conceals  the  offences  of 
another  may,  tinder  certain  circumstances, 
be  more  criminal  than  the  guilty  person 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be 
guilty  without  being  criminal : the  latter 
designates  something  positively  bad,  but 
the  former  is  qualified  by  the  object  of  the 
guilt.  Those  only  are  denominated  cri- 
minal who  offend  seriously,  either  against 
public  law  or  private  morals;  but  a per- 
son may  be  said  to  be  guilty,  either  ol  the 
greatest  or  the  smaller  offences.  Ha  who 
contradicts  another  abruptly  in  converse- 
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tion  is  guilty  of  a breach  of  politeness, 
but  he  is  not  criminal. 

Criminal  is  moreover  applied  ns  an 
epithet  to  the  things  done;  guilty  is 
mostly  applied  to  the  person  doing.  We 
commonly  speak  of  actions,  proceedings, 
intentions,  and  views,  as  criminal ; but  of 
the  person,  the  mind,  or  the  conscience, 
as  guilty.  It  is  very  criminal  to  sow  dis- 
sension among  men  ; although  there  are 
too  many  who  from  a busy  temper  are 
guilty  of  this  offence. 

Tree  modrtty  avoids  wary  Ihiar  that '»  rriminal ; 
falsa  modratjr  met}  Oilug  that  is  uiVaahlooabla. 

Addisok. 

Gailt  haul  appall'd  with  dafply  troubled  thought; 

And  jet  not  alwaya  on  the  guilty  head 

Dtaceoda  the  fated  flaih.  Thowso.v. 

CRIMINAL,  CULPRIT,  MALEFACTOR, 
FELON,  CONVICT. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  for  a 
public  offender ; but  the  first  conveys  no 
more  than  this  general  idea;  whilst  the 
others  comprehend  some  accessory  idea 
in  their  signification. 

CRIMINAL  (v.  Criminal,  guilty)  is  a 
general  term,  and  the  rest  are  properly 
species  of  criminaU. 

CULPRIT,  from  the  Latin  culpa,  and 
prehensus  taken  in  a fault,  sigmfies  the 
criminal  who  is  directly  charged  with  his 
offence. 

MALEFACTOR,  compounded  of  the 
Latin  terms  mule  and  factor,  signifies  an 
evil-doer,  that  is,  one  who  does  evil,  in 
distinction  from  him  who  does  good. 

FELON,  from  felony,  in  Latin  fclonia 
a capital  crime,  comes  from  the  Greek 
dyXueif  an  imposture,  because  fraud  and 
villauy  are  the  prominent  features  of  every 
capital  offence. 

CONVICT,  in  Latin  cone  ictus,  parti- 
ciple of  convinco  to  convince  or  prove,  sig- 
nifies one  proved  or  found  guilty. 

When  we  wish  to  speak  in  general  of 
those  who  by  offences  against  the  laws 
or  regulations  of  society  have  exposed 
tbemseives  to  puniulmieut,  we  denominate 
them  criminals:  when  we  consider  them 
as  already  brought  before  a tribunal,  we 
cull  them  culprits:  when  we  consider 
them  in  regard  to  the  morut  turpitude  of 
their  character,  as  the  promoters  of  evil 
rather  than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  male- 
factors ; when  we  consider  them  ns 
offending  by  the  grosser  violations  of  the 
law,  they  arc  termed  felons:  when  we 
consider  them  as  already  under  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  we  denominate  them 
convicts.  The  punishments  inflicted  on 


criminaU  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  crimes,  and  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  judged  : a guilty  con- 
science will  give  a man  the  air  of  a cul- 
prit in  the  presence  of  those  who  have 
not  authority  to  lie  either  his  accusers  or 
juilges:  it  gratified  (be  malice  of  the  Jews 
to  cause  our  blessed  Saviour  to  be  cruci- 
fied between  two  malefactors  : it  is  an  im- 
portant regulation  in  the  internal  economy 
of  a prison,  to  have  felons  kept  distinct 
from  each  other,  particularly  if  their 
crimes  are  of  an  atrocious  nnlure : it  has 
not  unfrequentlv  happened,  that  when 
the  sentence  of  the  law  has  placed  con- 
victs in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation, 
their  characters  have  undergone  so  entire 
a reformation,  as  to  enable  them  to  attain 
a higher  pitch  of  elevation  than  they  had 
ever  enjoyed  before. 

If  I attack  tbf  virion*,  I shall  onljr  set  upon  them 
in  a body,  and  will  not  b*  provoked  by  the  worst 
usage  I can  rrerira  ftwm  other*,  to  mike  an  example 
of  any  particular  criminal,  Addisow. 

The  jury  then  withdrew  a moment. 

A*  If  on  wei  jhty  points  to  comment. 

And  right  or  wrong,  resolv’d  to  save  her. 

They  gave  a verdict  in  her  favour. 

The  culprit  by  escape  grown  bold, 

Pilfers  alike  from  young  and  old.  Moorf. 

For  this  the  malefactor  goat  was  laid 

On  Btcebus*  altar,  and  lit*  forfeit  paid.  Drydf.n. 

He  (Earl  Ferrers)  expressed  some  displeasure  at 
being  executed  as  a common  felon , exposed  to  the 
eye*  of  such  a multitude.  Hwoilft. 

Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  none 
Are  to  behold  the  judgment,  hut  the  judged  ; 

Those  two  : the  third  b»*t  absent  is  condemn'd 
Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law. 

Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs.  Milton. 

crisis,  v.  Conjuncture. 

CRITERION,  STANDARD. 

CRITERION,  iu  Greek  vpirijptoj.  from 
cpivwto  judge,  signifies  the  mark  or  rule 
by  which  one  may  judge. 

STANDARD,  from  the  verb  to  stand, 
signifies  the  point  at  which  one  must 
stuud,  or  beyond  which  one  must  not  go. 

The  criterion  is  employed  only  in  mat- 
ters ofjudgement ; the  standard  is  used  in 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  file.  The  for- 
mer serves  lor  determining  the  characters 
and  qualities  of  things ; the  latter  for 
defining  quantity  and  measure.  The  lan- 
guage uud  manuers  of  a person  are  the  best 
criterion  for  lorming  an  estimate  of  his 
station  and  education,  lu  order  to  pro- 
duce a uniformity  in  the  mercantile 
transactions  of  mankind  one  with  an- 
other, it  is  the  custom  of  government  to 
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fix  a certain  standard  for  the  reflation 
of  coins,  weights,  and  measures. 

The  word  standard  may  likewise  be 
used  figuratively  in  the  same  sense.  The 
Bible  is  a standard  of  excellence  both  in 
morals  and  religion,  which  cannot  be  too 
closely  followed.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
the  same  standard  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  because  all  our  performances 
fell  short  of  perfection,  and  will  admit 
of  improvement. 

Bat  have  we  then  no  law  beside*  our  w ill, 

Nt  juat  criterion  fix'd  to  good  or  III  ? 

Aa  well  at  noon  we  may  obstruct  on*  night. 

Then  doubt  if  tacb  a thing  exists  an  light.  Jhhym. 
Rate  not  the  exteuaion  of  the  human  mind. 

By  the  plebeian  ttaiuiard  of  mankind.  Jknyks. 

criticism,  v.  Animadversion. 
to  criticise,  e.  To  censure. 
crooked,  v.  Awkward. 
crooked,  b.  Awry. 
cross,  v.  Awkward. 
cross,  v.  Captious. 
crowd,  e.  Multitude. 

CRUEL,  inhuman,  barbarous, 
BRUTAL,  SAVAGE. 

CRUEL,  from  the  Latin  crudilis  and 
crudus  raw,  rough,  or  untutored. 

INHUMAN,  compounded  of  the  pri- 
vative >u  and  human,  signifies  not  human. 

BARBAROUS,  from  the  Greek  jiap- 
fiapot;  rude  or  unsettled,  all  mark  it  de- 
gree of  bad  feeling  which  is  uncontrolled 
by  culture  or  refinement. 

BRUTAL,  signifying  like  the  biutc; 
and  SAVAGE,  from  the  Latin  stems 
fierce,  and  tile  Hebrew  zaal  a wolf, 
marks  a still  stronger  degree  of  this  bud 
passion. 

Cruel  is  the  most  familiar  and  the  least 
powerful  epithet  of  ull  these  terms ; it 
designates  the  ordinary  propensity  which 
is  innate  in  man,  and  wbicii  if  not  over- 
powered by  a better  principle,  will  inva- 
riably show  itselfby  the  desire  of  indict- 
ing positive  pain  on  others,  or  abridging 
their  comfort:  inhuman  and  barburous 
are  higher  degrees  of  cruelty ; brutal  and 
savttge  rise  so  much  irt  degree  above  the 
rest,  as  almost  to  partake  of  another  na- 
ture. A child  gives  early  symptoms  of 
his  natural  cruelly  by  bis  ill  treatment  of 
animals ; but  we  do  not  speak  of  bis  in- 
humanity, because  this  is  a term  confined 
to  men,  and  more  properly  to  their  treat- 
ment of  their  own  species,  although  ex- 


tended in  its  sense  to  their  treatment  of 
the  brutes  : barbarity  is  but  too  common 
among  children  and  persons  of  riper 
years.  A person  is  cruel  who  neglects 
the  creature  he  should  protect  and  take 
care  of : he  is  inhuman  if  he  withhold 
from  him  the  common  marks  of  tender- 
ness or  kindness  which  are  to  be  expected 
from  one  human  being  to  another ; he  is 
barbarous  if  he  find  amusement  iu  inflict- 
ing pain  ; he  is  brutal  or  savage  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  aggravation 
which  accompany  the  act  of  torturing. 

Cruel  is  applied  either  to  the  disposi- 
tion or  the  conduct;  inhuman  and  bar- 
barous mostly  to  the  outward  conduct : 
brutal  and  savage  mostly  to  the  disposi- 
tion. Cruelties  and  even  barbarities,  too 
horrid  to  relate,  are  daily  practised  by 
men  upon  dogs  and  horses,  the  usefullest 
and  most  unoffending  of  brutes ; either 
for  the  indulgence  of  a naturally  brutal 
temper,  or  from  the  impulse  of  a savage 
fury  : wc  need  not  wonder  to  find  the 
same  men  inhuman  towards  their  children 
or  their  servants.  Domifianwas  notorious 
for  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition : the 
Romans  indulged  themselves  iu  the  in- 
human practice  of  making  their  slaves 
and  convicts  fight  with  wild  beasts  ; but 
the  barbarities  which  have  been  practised 
on  stnves  in  the  colonies  of  European 
states,  exceed  every  thing  in  atrocity 
that  is  related  of  ancient  times;  proving 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  refinement  which 
the  religion  of  our  blessed  Saviour  has 
introduced  into  the  world,  the  possession 
of  uncontrolled  power  will  inevitably  bru- 
talize the  jiiiud  and  give  a savage  ferocity 
to  the  character. 

Now  be  (by  rage,  (by  fatal  ra*e 
A cruel  heart  ill  bait*  a tn.inly  mind.  Pot’ic. 

Relentless  love  (he  cruel  mother  leJ 
The  blood  of  bar  unhappy  babe*  to  ihed, 

Love  lent  the  » word,  the  mother  struck  the  blow, 
hthnman  fhe,  but  more  inhuman  tho«,  Dkyhkn. 
I have  found  ont  a rift  for  my  fair, 

I have  found  where  the  wood-pigeou*  breed, 

But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 

She  will  nay  *twa«  a barbaroui  deed.  8nri*rro»K. 

The  play  wa*  acted  at  the  other  lh  atre,  and  the 
brutal  petulance  of  Cibber  waa  confuted,  though 
perhaps  not  bhamed  by  general  applause.  Johnson. 

Brother*  by  brother*1  lmpi»a»  hand*  are  slain ! 
Mistaken  zeal  bow  Mirage  is  thy  reign ! Jkk  v*». 

cruel,  r.  Hardhearted. 
to  crush,  v.  To  break. 
to  crush,  r.  To  overwhelm. 
crutch,  v.  Staff. 
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CRY. 


CULPABLE. 


TO  CRY,  WEEP. 

CRY  comes  from  the  Creek  epa'Cta, 
and  (lie  Hebrew  kara  to  cry  or  call. 

WEEP,  in  low  German  aapcn,  is  a 
variation  of  whine,  in  German  sccinen, 
which  is  an  onomotape'ia.  An  outward 
indication  of  pain  is  expressed  by  both 
these  terms,  but  the  former  comprehends 
an  audible  expression  accompanied  or 
not  with  tears  : the  latter  simply  indi- 
cates the  shedding  of  tears. 

Crying  arises  from  an  impatience  in 
suffering  corporeal  pains;  children  and 
weak  people  commonly  cry  : weeping  is 
occasioned  by  mental  grief;  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men  will  nut  disdain  some- 
times to  i ceep. 

Crying  is  as  selfish  as  it  is  weak  ; it 
serves  to  relieve  the  pain  of  the  individual 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  hearer ; weeping, 
when  called  forth  by  other’s  sorrows,  is 
an  infirmity  which  no  man  would  wish  to 
be  without : as  an  expression  of  generous 
sympathy  it  affords  essential  relief  to  the 
sufferer. 

The  babe  cloaff  crying  to  bl*  ourw’s  breast. 

Scared  at  the  tUsilhig  helm  and  noddles  crest. 

Poer. 

Thy  Hector,  wrapt  lo  everlasting  sleep. 

Shall  neither  hear  l bee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  veep. 

Tore. 

TO  CRY,  SCREAM,  SHRIEK. 

CRY,  t.  To  cry,  weep. 

SCREAM  and  SHRIEK  are  variations 
of  rry. 

To  cry  indicates  the  utterance  of  an 
articulate  or  an  inarticulate  sound ; 
scream  is  a species  of  crying  in  the  first 
sense  of  the  word;  shriek  is  a species  of 
crying  in  its  latter  sense. 

Crying  is  an  ordinary  mode  of  loud  ut- 
terance resorted  to  on  common  occasions; 
one  cries  in  order  to  be  heard  : screaming 
is  an  intemperate  mode  of  crying,  re- 
sorted to  from  an  impatient  desire  to  be 
heard,  or  from  a vehemence  of  feeling. 
People  scream  to  deaf  people  from  the 
mistaken  idea  of  milking  themselves 
heard : vt  hereas  a distinct  articulation 
will  always  be  more  efficacious.  It  is 
frequently  necessary  to  cry  when  we  can- 
not render  ourselves  audible  by  any  other 
means ; but  it  is  never  necessary  or  pro- 
per to  scream.  Shriek  may  be  compared 
with  cry  and  scream,  as  expressions  of 
pain  ; in  this  case  to  shriek  is  more  than 
to  cry,  and  less  than  to  screnm.  They 
both  signify  to  cry  with  a violent  effort. 
We  may  cry  from  the  slightest  pain  or  in- 
convenience ; but  one  shrieks  or  screams 


only  ou  occasions  of  great  agony,  either 
corporeal  or  mental.  A child  cries  when 
it  has  hurt  its  finger ; it  shrieks  in  the 
moment  of  terror  at  the  sight  of  a fright- 
ful object ; or  screams  uutil  some  one 
comes  to  its  assistance. 

To  cry  is  an  action  peculiar  to  do  ago 
or  sex  ; to  scream  and  to  shriek  are  the 
commou  actions  of  women  and  children. 
Men  cry,  and  children  scream  for  assist- 
ance ; excess  of  pain  will  sometimes  com- 
pel a man  to  Cry  out,  but  it  commonly 
makes  a female  shriek. 

Like  a this  sra..ke  hr  we*  the  -plr it  fly, 

And  hem  a feeble,  lamentable  cry.  Pore. 

Rapacious  at  thr  mother*,  throat  they  fly. 

And  tear  the  screaming  lnfaat  from  her  breavt. 

Thosjok. 

The  home  la  SUM  with  loud  lament*  and  cries. 

And  shrieks  of  woman  rand  the  vaulted  throne. 

Drtdkk. 

TO  CRY,  EXCLAIM,  CALL. 

All  these  terms  express  a loud  mode 
of  speaking ; which  is  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  sense  of  the  word  CRY,  while  in 
that  of  the  two  latter  are  comprehended 
accessory  ideas. 

TO  EXCLAIM,  from  the  Iaitin  ex- 
clamo  or  ex  and  clamo,  to  cry  out  or  aloud, 
signifies  to  cry  with  an  effort. 

CALL  comes  from  the  Greek  voXew. 

We  cry  from  the  simple  desire  of  being 
heard  at  a distance;  we  exclaim  from  a 
sudden  emotion  or  agitation  of  mind.  A 
cry  bespenks  distress  and  trouble;  an 
exclamation  bespeaks  surprise,  grief,  or 
joy.  VVe  cry  commonly  in  a large  assem- 
bly or  an  open  space,  but  we  may  exclaim 
in  conversation  with  an  individual. 

To  cry  is  louder  and  more  urgent  than 
to  call.  A man  who  is  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  cries  for  help  ; he  who  wants  to 
raise  a load  calls  for  assistance  : a cry  is 
a general  or  indirect  address;  a call  is  a 
particular  and  immediate  address.  We 
cry  to  all  or  any  who  may  be  within  hear- 
ing; wo  call  to  an  individual  by  name 
with  a direct  reference  to  biro. 

There  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  lift 
Tbr.j  cry*  heboid  the  mighty  Hector*#  wife!  Pori. 

Tb«*  dreadful  day 

No  pauae  of  words  admits  no  dull  delay  ; 

Fierce  Discord  storms,  Apollo  loud  rretotm*. 

Fame  callt.  Mars  thunder#,  and  the  fleld't  In  flames. 

Porn. 

cry,  v.  Noise. 

CULPABLE,  FAULTY. 

CULPABLE,  in  Latin  culpabilis, 
comes  from  culpa  n fault  or  blame,  signi- 
fying worthy  of  blame,  fit  to  b«  blamed. 


Google 


CULTIVATION. 

FAULTY  from  fault,  signifies  having 
fanllt. 

We  are  culpable  from  the  commission 
of  one  fault ; we  are  faulty  from  the 
number  of  faults  : culpable  is  a relative 
term ; faulty  is  absolute  : we  are  culpable 
with  regard  to  a superior  whose  in* 
tentions  we  have  not  fulfilled ; we  are 
faulty  whenever  we  commit  any  fault!. 
A master  pronounces  his  servant  ns  culpa- 
ble for  not  having  attended  to  his  com- 
mands ; an  inditTercnt  person  pronounces 
another  as  faulty  whos  e faults  have  come 
under  his  notice.  It  is  possible  therefore 
to  be  faulty  without  being  culpable,  but 
not  vice  vend. 

In  the  common  buvinew  of  life  we  find  the  me* 
ttorjr  of  one  like  that  of  another,  and  honerilj  Ira- 
pate  omitsioBs  not  (o  Involuntary  forgetfulness,  but 
culpable  inattention.  Johkso*. 

Id  the  consideration  of  human  life  the  satirist 
never  fella  upon  persona  who  are  not  glaringly 
JauUy.  Steal*. 

culp  n it,  v.  Criminal. 

CULTIVATION,  CULTURE,  CIVILIZA- 
TION, REFINEMENT. 

CULTIVATION,  from  the  Latin  cal- 
tus,  denotes  the  act  of  cultivating,  or  state 
of  being  cultivated. 

CULTURE  from  cultus,  signifies  the 
state  only  of  being  cultivated. 

CIVILIZATION  signifies  the  act  of 
civilizing,  or  state  of  being  civilized. 

REFINEMENT  denotes  the  act  of 
refning,  or  the  state  of  being  refined. 

Cultivation  is  with  more  propriety  ap- 
plied to  the  thing  that  grows ; culture  to 
that  iu  which  it  grows.  The  cultivation 
of  flowers  will  not  repay  the  labour  un- 
less the  soil  be  prepared  by  proper  cul- 
ture. In  the  same  manner,  when  speak- 
ing figuratively,  we  say  the  cultivation  of 
any  art  or  science ; the  cultivation  of  one’s 
taste  or  inclination,  may  be  said  to  con- 
tribute to  one’s  own  skill  or  the  perfection 
of  the  thing  itself;  but  the  mind  requires 
culture  previously  to  this  particular  exer- 
tion of  the  powers. 

Civilization  is  the  first  stage  of  cul- 
tivation; refinement  is  the  last:  we  ci- 
vilize savages  by  divesting  them  of  their 
rudeness,  and  giving  them  a knowledge 
of  such  arts  as  are  requisite  fur  civil  so- 
ciety ; we  cultivate  people  in  general  by 
calling  forth  their  powers  into  action  and 
independent  exertion ; we  refine  them  by 
the  introduction  of  the  liberal  arts. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  has 
been  the  best  means  of  civilizing  the 
rudest  nations.  The  cultivation  of  the 
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mind  in  serious  pursuits  tends  to  refine  the 
sentiments  without  debilitating  the  cha- 
racter ; but  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal 
arts  may  be  pursued  to  a vicious  extent, 
so  ns  to  introduce  an  excessive  refinement 
of  feeling  that  is  incompatible  with  real 
manliness. 

Cultivation  is  applied  either  to  persons 
or  things ; civilization  is  applied  to  mea 
collectively,  refinement  to  men  indivi- 
dually : we  may  cultivate  the  mind  or  any 
of  its  operations  ; or  we  may  cultivate  the 
gruund  or  any  thing  that  grows  in  the 
ground ; we  civilize  nations ; we  refine 
the  mind  or  the  manners. 

Notwithstanding  this  faculty  (of  tacte)  molt  bo  la 
tome  measure  bora  with  ua,  there  are  several  rnr- 
thodi  of  cultivating  and  improving  it.  Aeutsow. 

But  tho*  Heav'a 
In  emery  breath  baa  sown  these  early  seeds 
Or  love  aod  admiration,  yet  la  vala 
Without  fair  culture's  biod  pareatal  aUL 

Aaawsiaa. 

To  cicitllc  the  rude  unpnlUh’d  world 
-Sod  lay  it  uoder  the  restraint  of  laws. 

To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  mao. 

To  cutttcatc  the  wild  licentious  sarage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  llh'ral  arts, 

Th1  embellishments  of  life ! Virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shiue.  Addvsov. 

Poetry  makes)  u principal  amusement  among  an. 
polished  nations,  but  io  a country  verging  to  the  eg. 
tremes  of  refinement , painting  amt  music  come  in 
for  u share,  (.ooosatTW. 

CULTIVATION,  TILLAGE,  HUS- 
BANDRY. 

CULTIVATION  lias  a much  more 
comprehensive  meaning  than  either  til- 
lage or  husbandry.  TILLAGE  is  a 
mode  of  cultivation  that  extends  no  far- 
ther than  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed  ; cultivation 
includes  the  whole  process  by  which  the 
produce  of  the  earth  is  brought  to  matu- 
rity. VVe  may  till  without  cultivating  ; 
but  we  cannot  cultivate,  as  far  as  respect* 
the  soil,  without  tillage.  HUSBANDRY 
is  more  extensive  in  its  meaning  than  til- 
luge,  but  not  so  extensive  as  cultivation. 

Tillage  respects  the  act  only  of  tilling 
the  ground  ; husbandry  is  employed  for 
the  office  of  cultivating  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. A cultivator  is  a general  term, 
defined  only  by  the  object  that  is  culti- 
vated, ns  the  cultivator  of  the  grape,  or 
the  olive  ; a tiller  is  a laborer  in  the  soil 
that  performs  the  office  for  another:  a Atis- 
bandman  is  a humble  species  of  cultivator, 
who  himself  performs  the  whole  office  of 
cultivating  the  ground  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 
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CUNNING. 


CURE. 


O softly-swelling  bill* 

Oa  whkh  tbe  power  of  cultivation  Ik*, 

Aud  joy*  to  sec  tbe  wonder*  at  bit  foil.  Tnosuow. 

The  Soutb-enM  part*  of  Britain  bad  already  before 
tbe  age  of  C*ui  made  the  first  and  most  requisite 
step  toward*  a civil  aettlemeet ; and  the  Briton*  by 
tillage  and  agriculture  had  there  Increased  to  a 
great  multitude.  Ht  we. 

We  Hod  an  Image  of  the  two  Mates,  the  content* 
plat  Ire  and  the  active,  figured  out  In  the  person*  of 
Abel  and  Cain,  by  the  two  primitive  trade*,  that  of 
tbe  nbepberd  and  that  of  the  hutbandman.  Bacon. 

culture,  v.  Cultivation. 
cunning,  v.  Art. 

CUNNING,  CRAFTY,  SUBTLE,  SLY, 
WILY. 

CUNNING,  V.  Art. 

CRAFTY  signifies  having  cruft,  that 
is,  according  to  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word,  having  a knowledge  of  some 
trade  or  art ; hence,  figuratively  applied 
to  the  character. 

SUBTLE,  in  French  subtil,  and  Latin 
subtilis  thin,  from  tub  and  tchi  a thread 
drawn  to  be  fine;  hence  in  the  figurative 
sense  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  fine  or 
acute  in  thought. 

SLY  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  slow,  and  sleek,  or  smooth  ; delibe- 
ration and  smoothness  entering  very  much 
into  the  sense  of  sly. 

WILY  signifies  disposed  to  uiles  or 
stratagems. 

All  these  epithets  agree  in  expressing 
an  aptitude  to  employ  peculiar  and  se- 
cret means  to  the  attainment  cf  an  end  ; 
they  differ  principally  in  the  secresy  of 
the  means,  or  the  degree  of  circumven- 
tion that  is  employed.  The  cunning  man 
shows  his  dexterity  simply  in  concealing ; 
this  requires  little  more  than  reservedness 
and  taciturnity : the  crafty  man  goes  far- 
ther ; he  shapes  his  words  and  actions  so  ns 
to  lull  suspicion:  hence  it  is  that  a child 
may  be  cunning,  hut  an  old  man  will  be 
crafty : a subtle  man  has  more  acuteness  of 
invention  than  either,  and  all  his  schemes 
arc  hidden  by  a veil  that  is  impenetrable 
by  common  observation : the  cunning 
man  looks  only  to  the  concealment  of  an 
immediate  object ; the  crafty  und  subtle 
man  have  a remote  object  to  conceal : 
thus  men  arc  cunning  in  their  ordinary 
concerns ; politicians  are  crajty  or  sub- 
tle : but  the  former  is  more  so  as  to  the 
eud,  and  the  latter  as  to  the  means.  A 
man  is  cunning  und  crajty  by  deeds;  he 
is  subtle  mostly  by  means  of  words  alone, 
or  words  and  actions  combined.  Slyness 
is  a vulgar  kind  of  cunning ; tbe  sly  man 


goes  cautiously  and  silently  to  work. 
Wilt  nest  is  a species  of  cunning  op  craft, 
applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack  or  de- 
fence. 

There  I*  Mill  Mother  •ecret  that  ran  never  f.ill  If 
you  can  once  (frl  it  Htdlevcd,  an  A which  i*  often  prac- 
ticed by  women  of  greater  cunning  than  virtue. 
This  I*  to  change  tides  for  a while  with  the  j«-alous 
man,  and  to  turn  hi*  own  paction  upon  himself. 

Aoonok. 

Cunning  h often  to  be  met  with  in  brute*  them- 
selves,  and  lu  person*  who  are  but  the  fewest  re* 
move*  from  them.  Addison. 

Yon  will  find  tbe  example*  to  he  few  and  rare  of 
kicked  unprincipled  men  attaining  fully  tbe  accom- 
plishment of  their  crafty  design*.  Blais, 

The  part  of  tUysses,  in  Homer**  Odyrcaey,  it  very 
much  admiied  by  Aristotle,  a*  perplexing  that  fable 
with  very  agreeable  plot*  and  intricacies,  not  only  by 
the  many  adventure*  In  hi*  voyage  and  tbe  rubtfety 
of  bl*  behaviour,  but  by  tbe  various  con ceal meet* 
and  divcoverle*  of  hi*  person  la  several  parts  of  hh 
porin.  Addison. 

If  you  or  your  correspondent  bad  consulted  me  in 
your  discourse  upon  the  eye,  ! could  lure  told  jou 
that  the  eye  of  Leonora  is  »lily  watchful  while  It 
look*  negligent.  Btefla. 

Implore  his  aid  ; for  Proteus  only  knows 
Tbe  secret  cause,  and  cure  of  all  thy  woes; 

But  first  tbe  it  tly  wizard  moat  be  caught. 

For  uuconatraiuM,  be  nothing  tells  for  nought. 

Drydcn, 

to  cuhb,  v.  To  check. 

TO  CURE,  HEAL,  REMEDY. 

CURE,  in  Latin  euro,  signifies  to  take 
care  of,  that  is,  bv  distinction,  to  take 
care  of  that  which  requires  particular 
care,  in  order  to  remove  an  evil. 

HEAL,  in  German  keilen,  comes  from 
heil  whole,  signifying  to  make  whole  that 
which  is  unsound. 

REMEDY,  in  Latin  remedium,  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  medcor  to  cure  or  heal, 
which  comos  from  the  Greek  /njro^ai  and 
Mt)/i a Media,  the  country  which  con- 
tained the  greatest  number  of  healing 
plants.  The  particle  re  is  here  bat  an 
intensive. 

To  cure  is  employed  for  what  is  out  of 
order ; to  herd  for  that  which  is  broken  : 
diseases  ore  cured,  wounds  are  healed ; 
the  former  is  a complex,  the  latter  is  n 
simple  process.  Whatever  requires  to 
be  cured,  is  wrong  in  the  system ; it  re- 
quires many  and  various  applications  in- 
ternally and  externally ; whatever  re- 
quires to  be  healed  is  occasioned  exter- 
nally by  violence,  and  requires  external 
applications.  In  a state  of  refinement  men 
have  the  greatest  number  of  disorders  to 
be  cured ; in  a savage  state  there  is  more 
occasion  for  the  healing  art. 

Cure  is  used  as  properly  in  tbe  moral  a 
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the  natural  sense ; heal  in  the  moral  sense 
is  altogether  figurative.  The  disorders  of 
the  mind  are  cured  with  greater  difficulty 
than  those  of  the  body.  The  breaches 
which  have  been  made'  in  the  affections 
of  relatives  towards  each  other,  can  be 
healed  by  nothing  but  a Christian  spirit 
of  forbearance  nnd  forgiveness. 

To  remedy,  in  the  sense  of  applying  re- 
medies, has  a moral  application,  in  which 
it  accords  most  with  cure.  Evils  are  either 
cured  or  remedied,  but  the  former  are  of 
n much  more  serious  nature  than  the 
latter.  The  evils  in  society  require  to  be 
cured;  an  omission,  a deficiency,'  or  a 
mischief,  requires  to  be  remedied. 

When  bad  habits  become  inveterate 
they  are  put  out  of  the  reach  of  cure.  It' 
is  an  exercise  for  the  ingenuity  of  ipqn  to 
attempt  to  remedy  the  various  troubles 
and  inconveniences  which  are  daily  oc- 
curring. 

If  the  frail  bod;  fewls  iliwrdrr’i!  pang'. 

Then  drugs  medicinal  can  gi>e  ua  cafe; 

The  ioui,  no  iEtculapiaa  medicine  caa  cure. 

Gcmcao. 

Scarcely  an  111  In  Itomaa  life  belongs. 

But  what  our  foil  in  ciav\  or  mutual  wrong'; 

Or  If  wk  Mrlpr*  from  Pmlitence  we  ftel. 

He  'trikes  was  pit/,  and  bill  wound'  to  Are/. 

. j i ...  Jcnvxa* 

Krery  man  baa  frequent  grievance'  which  oaly  the 
Rolicitudc  of  frieodahip  wilt  ditcover  and  rrmedy. 

Jou.viox, 

CUKE,  RKMBDYa 

CURE  (v.  To  cure ) denotes  either  the 
act  of  curing,  or  the. thing  that  cures. 
REMEDY  is  mostly  employed  for  the 
thing  that  remedies,  in  the  former  sense 
the  remedy  is  to  the  cure  as  the  means  to 
the  end  ; a cure  is  performed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a rente  ay.  That  is  incurable 
for  which  no  remedy  can  tie  found ; but 
n cure  is  sometimes  performed  without 
the  application  of  any  specific  remedy. 
The  cure  is  complete  when  the  evil  is 
entirely  removed ; the  remedy  is  sure 
which  by  proper  application  never  fails 
of  effecting  the  cure.  The  cure  of  dis- 
orders depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  phy- 
sician and  the  state  of  the  patient ; the 
efficacy  of  remedies  depends  upon  their 
suitable  choice  and  application;  but  a 
cure  may  be  defeated  or  a remedy  made 
of  no  avail  by  a variety  of  circumstances 
independent  of  either. 

A cure,  is  sometimes  employed  for  the 
tiling  that  cures,  but  only  in  the  sense  of 
what  infallibly  cures.  Quacks  always 
hold  forth  their  nostrums  as  infallible 
tures  not  for  one  but  for  every  sort 
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of  disorder ; experience  has  however  fa- 
tally proved  that  the  remedy  in  most  cases 
is  worse  than  the  disease, 

Why  should  he  choose  those  tabarlm  to  endure 
If  deaihcowlit  (rut  an  nwrlMier  cwrcV  ! 

’Tit  plain  there''  something  whl'pe"  In  hi*  ewr  l 
(Tbo*  fain  hr'd  hide.it)  be  hai  much  to  fear.  JxxYKS. 

The  (rent  defect  of  Tbamma'a  Seatoni  ii  want  of 
method  : bat  foe  tbla  1 know  not  that  there  wai  nay 
remedy.  Jokmox, 

CURIOUS,  INQUISITIVE,  FRYINO. 

CURIOUS,  in  French  curieux,  La  tip 
curiosus  from  cura  care,  signifying  full  of 
care.  .1 ...  .....  . • 1 . * 

INQUISITIVE,  in  Latin  inqnisifut, 
from  htquiro  to  inquire  or  search  into,  sig- 
nifying a disposition  to  investigate  tho- 
roughly, 

PRYING  from  pry,  changed  from  the 
French  preuver  to  try,  signifies  the  dis-' 
position  to  try  or  sift  to  the  bottom. 

The  disposition  to  interest  one's  self  in 
matters  nut  of  immediate  concern  is  tha 
idea  common  to  all  these  terms.  Curio- 
sity is  directed  to  all  objects  that  can 
gratify  the  inclination,  taste,  or  under- 
standing; inquisitiventis  to  such  things 
only  as  satisfy  the  understanding. 

The  furious  person  interests  nimself  in 
all  the  works  of  nature  and  art;  he  is 
curious  to  try  effects  and  examine  causes : 
the  inquisitive  person  endeavours  to  add, 
to  his  store  of  knowledge.  . Curiosity 
employs  every  means  which  falls  in  its 
way  in  order  to  procure  gratification ; the 
curious  man  uses  his  own  powers  or  those 
of  others  to  serve  his  purpose : inqui- 
sitiveness is  indulged  ouly . by  means  of 
verbal  inquiry ; the  inquisitive  person  col- 
lects all  Iron)  others.  A traveller  is  curi- 
ous who  examines  every  thing  for  himself; 
he  is  inquisitive  when  he  minutely  ques- 
tions others.  Inquisitiveness  is  therefore  to 
curiosity  as  a part  to  the  whole;  whoever 
is  curious  will  naturally,  he  inquisitive,  and 
he  who  is  inquisitive  is  so  Irma  a species 
of  curiosity.  . 1 «M 

Curious  and  inquisitive  may  be  both 
used  in  u had  sense ; prying  is  never  used 
otherwise  than  in  a bad  sense.  Jnqnisi- 
tive,  us  in  the  former  case,  is  a inode  of 
curiosity,  and  prying  is  a species  of  eager 
curiosity.  A curious  person  takes  uu»)r 
lowed  means  of  learning  that  which.,  Imi 
might  not  to  wish  to  know ; au  inquisitivq- 
person  puts  many  impertinent  and  trou-i 
blesotne  questions ; a prying  temper  is  un- 
ceasing in  its  endeavours  to  gel  acquaint- 
ed with  the  secrets  of  others.  Curiosity 
is  a fault  most  frequent  among  females ; 
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inquisitiveness  is  most  general  among 
children ; a prying  temper  belongs  only 
to  people  of  low  clmracler. 

A well-disciplined  inind  checks  the  first 
risings  of  idle  curiosity  : .children  should 
be  taught  early  to  suppress  an  inquisitive 
temper,  which  may  so  easily  become 
burdensome  to  others : those  who  are  of 
a prying  temper  are  insensible  to  every 
thing  but  the  desire  of  unveiling  what  lies 
bidden  ; such  a disposition  is  often  engen- 
dered by  the  unlicensed  indulgence  of 
turiosity  in  early  life,  which  becomes  a 
sort  of  passion  in  riper  years. 

8lr  Francis  Bacon  u>>,  tome  have  been  »o  curiout 
m to  remark  the  time*  aad  wiiooj,  when  tko  Uroke 
of  an  eat  lout  eye  is  most  effectually  pernicious. 

Steele* 

Checkin*  our  inqulsitlre  solicitude  about  whit 
tbo  Alalfbtj  balk  concealed,  let  «s  dUigretly  Im- 
prove what  be  bath  made  known.  Blair. 

By  adhering  tenaciously  to  bU  opinion,  aad  eihl- 
blttof  other  inst  .nco  of  a prying  dUpo>itioo,  Lord 
George  Sackville  had  rendered  himseir  dkagrceeble 
to  the  commander  in  chief.  Smollkt. 

current,  v.  Stream. 
curse,  v.  Malediction. 

CURSORY,  HASTY,  SLIGHT, 
DESULTORY. 

CURSORY,  from  the  Latin  curro,  sig- 
nifies run  over  or  done  in  running. 

HASTY  siguilies  done  in  haste. 

SLIGHT  is  a variation  of  light. 

DESULTORY  from  dcsitio  to  leap,  sig- 
nifies leaped  over. 

Cursory  includes  both  hasty  and  slight; 
it  includes  hasty  in  as  much  as  it  expresses 
a quick  motion ; it  includes  slight  in  as 
much  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a partial 
action : a view  may  be  either  cursory  or 
hasty,  as  the  former  is  taken  by  design, 
the  latter  from  carelessness : a view  may 
be  either  cursory  or  slight ; but  the  former 
is  not  so  imperfect  us  the  latter:  an 
author  will  take  a cursory  view  of  those 
points  which  are  not  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  his  subject;  mi  author  who  takes 
a hasty  view  of  a subject  will  mislead  by 
his  errors ; he  who  takes  a slight  view- 
will  disappoint  by  the  shallowness  of  his 
information.  Between  cursory  and  de- 
sultory there  is  the  same  difference  as 
between  running  and  leaping  : we  run  in 
a line,  but  we  leap  from  one  part  to  an- 
other ; so  remarks  that  are  cursory  have 
still  more  or  less  connexion,  but  remarks 
that  are  desultory  are  without  any  cohe- 
rence. 


Savsfr  roi.tlril  ta  cursory  co»wtmU»  w it h ike 
satne  wexdloe*.  of  i tiro  lion  « others  apply  lo  a 
lecture.  Joawls 

The  emperor  M merino,  had  omcr  molted  lo  abo- 
lish these  rescript*  <of  the  renperora),  and  mala  oeiy 
Ur  yeecral  edlrf;  he  coald  not  hear  that  the  hasty 
and  crade  aotrrer-  of  ssch  prince.  aa  Couimodua  aad 
Cara c-alla  should  be  rfvrrrno.nl  at  law,. 

BlacXstosR. 

The  .lit  of  Charier' » time  had  seldom  more  than 
tiff  hi  and  superficial  sieve.  Joausoa. 

If  compasrlon  eeer  be  felt  from  the  brute  )u«t!nc< 
of  ualovrucsed  nature,  it  will  only  produce  efecta 
desultory  aad  ireatlent.  Jona.oa. 

curtail,  v.  Abridge. 
curved,  v.  Awry. 
custody,  v.  Keeping. 

CUSTOM,  HABIT. 

CUSTOM,  in  French  coutume,  proba- 
bly contracted  from  the  Latin  consuetum 
participle  of  consuesco  to  accustom. 

HABIT,  in  French  habit,  Latin  habi- 
tude from  habco  to  liave,  marks  the  state 
of  having  or  holding. 

Custom  is  a frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  act ; habit  the  effect  of  such  repeti- 
tion : the  custom  of  risiug  early  in  the 
morning  is  conducive  to  the  health,  and 
may  in  a short  time  become  such  a habit 
as  to  render  it  no  less  agreeable  than  it  is 
useful. 

Custom  supposes  nn  act  of  the  will ; 
habit  implies  an  involuntary  movement : 
a custom  is  followed;  a habit  is  acquired  : 
whoever  follows  the  custom  of  imitating 
the  look,  tone,  or  gesture  of  another,  is 
liable  to  get  the  habit  of  doing  the  same 
himself : as  habit  is  said  to  be  second 
nature,  it  is  of  importance  to  guard  against 
all  customs  to  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
become  habituated : the  drunkard  is  form- 
ed by  the  custom  ofdrinking  intemperately, 
until  be  becomes  habituated  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors:  the  profane  swearer 
who  accustoms  himself  in  early  life  to 
utter  the  oaths  which  he  bears,  will  find 
it  difficult  in  advanced  years  to  break  him- 
self of  the  habit  of  swearing : the  love  of 
imitation  is  so  powerful  in  the  human 
breast,  that  it  leads  the  major  part  of 
mankind  to  follow  custom  even  in  ridi- 
culous things;  Solomon  refers  to  the 
power  of  habit  when  he  soys,  “ train  up 
a child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go; 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
front  it ; ” a power  which  cannot  be  em- 
ployed too  early  in  the  aid  of  virtue  and 
religion. 

Custom  is  applicable  to  many ; habit 
is  confined  to  the  individual:  every  nation 
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has  customs  peculiar  to  itself;  and  every 
individual  has  habits  peculiar  to  his  age, 
station,  and  circumstances. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometan*,  if  the;  see 
an;  priuted  or  written  paper  upon  lh«  ground,  to 
tahe  U up  and  la;  It  aside  careful!;,  as  not  kuowinf 
but  It  mi;  contain  some  piece  of  the  Alcoran. 

Addison. 

If  a loo**  and  careless  life  ha*  brought  a man  Into 
habits  of  dissipation,  and  led  him  to  neglect  those 
religious  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  Maker,  let  him 
return  to  the  regular  worship  of  find.  Blair. 

1 dare  not  shock  m;  render  with  the  description  of 
the  rurtom « and  manners  of  these  barbarians  (the 
Hottentots).  Huciin. 

Customary  nnd  habitual,  the  epithets 
derived  from  these  words,  admit  of  a simi- 
lar distinction : the  customary  action  is 
that  which  is  repeated  after  the  manner  of 
a custom;  the  habitual  action  is  that  which 
is  done  by  the  force  of  habit. 

Tills  customary  superiorit;  grew  too  delicate  for 
truth,  and  Swift,  with  all  hU  pecetratiou,  allowed 
himself  to  be  delighted  with  low  fl  itter;.  Johnwon. 

AVr  have  all  re  t»on  to  believe  that,  amidst  number* 
le«  Inflrraities  which  attend  humanity. what  the  great 
Judge  will  chiefly  regard  is  the  habitual  prevail  log 
turu  of  our  heart  *uil  life.  Blair. 

CUSTOM,  FASHION,  MANNER, 
PRACTICE. 

CUSTOMS,  FASHIONS,  and  MAN- 
N EKS,  are  all  employed  for  commuaitict 
of  men  : custom  (e.  Custom,  habit)  respects 
established  and  general  modes  of  action  ; 
juthwn,  in  French  fbfon,  from  jncio  to  do 
or  make,  regards  partial  and  transitory 
modes  of  making  or  doing  things  : man- 
ner, in  the  limited  sense  ill  which  it  is 
here  taken,  signiiies  the  manner  or  mode 
of  men’s  living  or  behaving  in  their  social 
intercourse. 

Custom  is  authoritntive ; it  stands  iu 
the  place  of  law,  and  regulates  the  con- 
duct of  men  in  the  most  important  con- 
cerns of  life : fashion  is  arbitrary  mid  ca- 
pricious, it  decides  in  matters  of  trifling 
import : manners  are  rational ; they  lire 
the  expressions  of  moral  feelings.  Cus- 
toms are  most  prevalent  in  a barbarous 
state  of  society  ; fashions  rule  most  where 
luxury  has  made  the  greatest  progress; 
manners  are  most  distinguishable  in  a 
civilized  state  of  society. 

Customs  are  in  their  nature  as  unchange- 
able us  fashions  arc  variable ; manners  de- 
pend on  cultivation  and  collateral  circum- 
stances : customs  die  away  or  are  abolish- 
ed ; fashions  pass  away,  and  new  ones 
take  their  place ; manners  are  altered 
either  for  the  better  of  the  worse : endea- 
vours have  been  successfully  employed  in 


several  parts  of  India  to  abolish  the  ctu- 
tom  of  infanticide,  and  that  of  women 
sacrificing  themselves  on  the  funeral  piles 
of  their  husbands  ; the  votaries  o( fashion 
are  not  contented  with  giving  the  law  for 
the  cut  of  the  coat  or  the  shape  of  the 
bonnet,  hut  they  wish  to  intrude  upon  the 
sphere  of  the  scholar  or  the  artist,  by 
prescribing  in  matters  of  literature  and 
taste ; the  influence  of  public  opinion  on 
the  manners  of  a people  has  never  been 
so  strikingly  illustrated  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  French  uatiou  during  and  since  the 
Revolution. 

PRACTICE,  in  Latin  practica,  Greek 
Sfiaeriei),  from  xpatrau > to  do,  signifies 
actual  doing  or  the  thing  done,  that  is 
by  distinction  the  regularly  doing,  or  the 
thing  regularly  done,  in  which  sense  it  is 
most  analogous  to  custom ; but  the  former 
simply  conveys  the  idea  of  actual  per- 
formance ; the  latter  includes  also  the 
accessory  idea  of  repetition  at  stated  pe- 
riods : a practice  must  be  defined  as  fre- 
quent or  uul'requcnt,  regular  or  irregular; 
but  a custom  does  not  require  to  be  quali- 
fied by  any  such  epithets  : it  may  he  the 
practice  of  a persoti  to  do  acts  of  charity, 
as  the  occasiuu  requires;  but  when  be 
uniformly  does  a particular  act  of  charity 
at  any  given  period  of  the  year,  it  is  pro- 
perly denominated  his  custom. 

Both  practice  ami  custom  are  general 
or  particular,  but  the  former  is  absolute, 
the  latter  relative : a practice  may  be 
adopted  by  a number  of  persons  without 
reference  to  each  other  : but  a custom  is 
aliyuvs  followed  either  by  imitation  or 
prescription  : the  practice  of  guuiing  hat 
always  been  followed  by  the  vicious  part 
of  society  ; hut  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the 
honor  of  man  that  it  will  never  become  a 
custom. 

Tin*  custom  of  representing  the  rrlef  we  have  for 
Ike  Iom  nf  ilte  dead  by  our  habits.  certain I;  bail  Its 
rwe  from  tU«*  real  sorrow  of  such  as  w w too  much 
diJrfswil  to  take  the  cans  the;  ought  of  tbei#  Jrro. 

Stfruc. 

Of  if  U confess'd,  the  ape 

Comes  iwiim  u*  In  human  shape; 

Like  man,  be  Imitates  ttacUjaihioN, 

And  malice  i»  hi*  ruling  pissiou.  Swift. 

Their  arms,  their  arts,  their  manners,  I disclose. 

And  IlOW  the;  war,  aud  whence  the  people  row. 

Dm». 

SuJgr  wa«  «o  touched  with  tbe  discover;  of  Ida 
re.ll  mother,  lint  it  «1I  bis  frequent  practice  to 
walk  in  the  dark  evenings  for  several  bourn  before  Iter 
door,  with  hopes  of  teeing  her  at  »Im*  mJfrht  crow  her 
apartments  with  a candle  ia  her  band.  Johnson. 

custom,  v.  Usage. 
custom,  r.  Tax. 
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DAINTY. 


DANGER. 


D. 

DAILY,  DIURNAL. 

DAILY,  from  day  and  like,  signifies 
after  the  mauner  or  in  the  time  of  the 
day. 

DIURNAL,  from  diet  day,  signifies 
belonging  to  the  day. 

Daily  is  the  colloquial  term  which  is 
applicable  to  whatever  passes  in  the  day 
time  ; diurnal  is  the  scientific  term,  which 
applies  to  what  passes  within  or  belongs 
to  the  astronomical  day : the  physician 
makes  daily  visits  to  hit  patients ; the 
earth  has  a diurnal  motion  on  its  own 
axis. 

Alt  crrttsrw  rl*  forfrt  [S.tr  daily  ntr. 

And  sleep,  (he  common  gift  of  nature,  share. 

DatDKN. 

Half  yet  remain*  unsung,  but  u arrow  bound 
Within  the  visible  diumul  sphere.  Milton. 

DAINTY,  DELICACY. 

These  terms,  which  are  in  vogue  among 
epicures,  have  some  shades  of  difference 
in  their  signification  not  altogether  unde* 
serving  of  notice. 

- DAINTY  from  dain,  deign,  and  the 
Latin  dignut  worthy,  is  applied  to  that 
which  is  of  worth  or  value, — of  coarse 
only  to  such  things  as  have  a su- 
perior value  in  the  estimation  of  epi- 
cures ; and  consequently  conveys  a more 
positive  meaning  than  DELICACY:  in 
ns  much  ns  a dainty  may  be  that  which 
is  extremely  delicate,  a delicacy  is  some- 
times a species  of  dainty;  but  there  are 
many  delicacies  which  are  altogether  suited 
to  the  most  delicate  appetite,  that  are 
neither  costly  nor  rare,  two  qualities  which 
are  almost  inseparable  from  a dainty : 
those  who  indulge  themselves  freely  in 
dainties  and  delicacies  scarcely  know  what 
it  is  to  eat  with  an  appetite  ; but  those 
who  are  temperate  in  their  use  of  the  en- 
joyments of  life  will  be  enabled  to  derive 
pleasure  from  ordinary  objects. 

My  landlord's  cellar  stock'd  with  beer  and  ale, 
Instantly  bring*  tbe  choicest  liquors  out. 

Whether  we  ask'd  for  home  brew'd  or  for  stout. 

For  mead  or  cider;  or  with  dainties  fed, 

Rtne  for  a flask  or  two  of  white  or  rod.  Swift. 

8 h»-  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 

What  choice  to  chuse  for  delicacy  bet.  Milton. 

damage,  v.  Injury. 

DAMAGE,  V.  LOSS. 

damp,  v.  Moisture. 


DANGER,  PERIL,  HAZARD. 

DANGER,  in  French  danger,  comet 
from  the  Latin  damnum  a loss  or  damage, 
signifying  the  chance  of  .a  loss. 

PERIL,  in  French  peril,  comes  from 
pereo,  which  signifies  either  to  go  over,  or 
to  perish  ; and  periculum,  which  signifies 
literally  that  winch  is  undergone ; desig- 
nating a critical  situation,  n rude  trial, 
which  may  terminate  in  one’s  ruin. 

HAZARD,  v.  Chance,  hazard. 

The  idea  of  chance  or  uncertainty  is 
common  to  all  these  terms  ; but  the  two 
former  may  sometimes  be  foreseen  and 
calculated  upon ; the  latter  is  pu  rely 
contingent. 

Danger  and  peril  are  applied  to  a 
positive  evil ; huzard  may  simply  re- 
spect the  loss  cf  a good ; risks  are  volun- 
tarily run  from  the  hope  of  good  : there 
may  be  many  dangers  included  in  a 
huzard ; and  there  cannot  be  a hazard 
without  some  danger. 

A general  hazards  a battle,  ill  order  to 
disengage  himself  from  a difficulty ; he 
may  by  this  step  involve  himself  in  immi- 
nent danger  ol  losing  his  honor  or  his 
life  ; but  it  is  likewise  possible  that  by  his 
superior  skill  he  may  set  both  out  of  all 
danger : we  are  hourly  exposed  to  dangers 
which  no  homan  foresight  can  guard 
against,  and  are  frequently  induced  to 
engage  in  enterprises  at  the  hazard  of  our 
lives,  and  of  all  that  we  hold  dear. 

Dangers  are  far  and  near,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary;  they  meet  us  if  we  do  not 
go  in  search  of  them : perils  are  always 
distant  and  extraordinary ; we  must  go 
out  of  our  course  to  expose  ourselves  to 
them  : in  the  quiet  walk  of  life,  as  in  the 
most  busy  and  tumultuous,  it  is  the  lot 
of  man  to  bo  surrounded  by  danger  ; he 
has  nothing  which  he  is  not  in  danger  of 
losing ; and  knows  of  nothing  which  he 
is  not  in  danger  of  suffering : the  mariner 
and  the  traveller  who  go  in  search  of  un- 
known countries  put  themselves  in  the 
way  of  undergoing  perils  both  by  sea  and 
land. 

Proud  of  tbe  favor*  mighty  Jove  has  shown, 

On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  run.  Pore. 

From  that  dire  delude  through  the  watery  waste. 

Such  length  of  years,  uicb  various  perils  pa?t 
At  hut  escaped,  to  Latium  we  repair.  Da\i>E*. 
One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was  one; 

One  common  hazard  in  tbe  war  they  shared. 

Drydkn. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  that  are  derived  from  these 
terms. 
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DARK. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a youth  to  act  with- 
out the  advice  of  his  friends;  it  is  peril- - 
out  for  a traveller  to  explore  the  wilds  of 
Africa  ; it  is  hazardous  for  a merchant  to 
speculate  in  time  of  war:  experiments  in 
matters  of  policy  or  government  are  al- 
ways danger  out ; a journey  through  de- 
serts that  are  infested  with  beasts  of  prey 
is  perilous ; n military  expedition  con- 
ducted with  inadequate  means  is  hazard- 
ous. 

Hear  tliK  sml  tremble!  all  who  would  b<?  preat. 

Yet  know  not  wbat  attends  that  dang'rout  wretched 
itatf,  Jrnvks. 

Tlie  prhlj  boar  is  singled  from  his  herd, 

A match  for  Hercules ; round  him  they  fljr 
In  circles  wide,  and  each  la  pfta'inp  aen<U 
Hia  feather'd  death  Into  bis  brawny  sides; 

But  perilous  lb*  attempt.  Sojbervjlle, 

The  previoua  ateps  Mi»f  taken,  and  the  time  fised 
for  this  hazardous  attempt,  Admiral  Holmes  moved 
with  hi*  squadron  farther  up  Ibe  river  about  three 
lespues  above  the  place  appointed  for  the  disem- 
barkatioD,  that  be  might  deceive  the  enemy. 

Anutn 

1 to  dare,  v . To  brave. 

DARING,  BOLD. 

DARING  signifies  having  the  spirit  to 
dare. 

BOLD,  V.  Audacity. 

These  terms  may  tie  both  taken  in  n bnd 
sense ; but  daring  much  oftener  than 
bold;  in  either  case  during  expresses 
much  more  than  bold : he  who  is  daring 
provokes  resistance,  and  courts  danger ; 
bat  the  bold  man  is  contented  to  overcome 
the  resistance  that  is  offered  to  him  : a 
man  may  be  bold  in  the  use  of  words  only; 
he  must  be  daring  in  actions : he  is  bold 
in  the  defence  of  truth ; lie  is  during  in 
military  enterprise. 

Too  daring  prince?  ab!  whither  rfo't  thou  ran  ? 

Ab  ! too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  »on.  Pope. 

Thirty -dx  barrels  of  gnnpowdcr  were  lodged  In 
the  cellar,  the  whole  covered  up  with  ftppoti  a ad 
billets;  the  doon  boldly  flung  open,  and  every  body 
admitted  a»  If  it  contained  nothing  dangerous. 

Him. 

DARK,  OBSCURE,  DIM,  MYSTE- 
RIOUS. 

DARK,  in  Saxon  deorc,  is  doubtless 
connected  with  the  German  dunkel  dark 
and  dunsl  a vapour,  which  is  a cause  of 
darkness. 

OBSCURE,  in  Latin  obsciimt,  com- 
pounded of  nb  and  scurut,  Greek  acupoc 
and  acta  a shadow,  signifies  literally  in- 
terrupted by  a shadow. 


DARK.  2Y? 

DIM  is  but  a variation  of  dark,  dunkel, 

kc. 

Darkness  expresses  more  than  obscu- 
rity ; the  former  denotes  the  total  priva- 
tion of  light ; the  latter  only  the  diminu- 
tion of  light. 

Dark  is  opposed  to  light ; obscure  to 
bright : what  is  dark  is  altogether  hidden ; 
what  is  obscure  is  not  to  be  seen  distinctly, 
or  without  an  effort. 

Darkness  may  be  used  either  in  a na- 
tural or  moral  sense;  obscurity  only  in 
the  latter;  in  which  case  the  former  con- 
veys a more  unfavourable  idea  : dark- 
ness serves  to  cover  that  which  ought 
not  to  be  hidden ; obscurity  intercepts 
our  view  of  that  which  we  would  wish 
to  see : the  former  is  the  consequence 
of  design;  the  latter  of  neglect  or  acci- 
dent : the  letter  sent  by  the  conspirator 
in  the  gunpowder  plot  to  bis  friend 
was  dark  ; nil  passages  in  ancient  writers 
which  allude  to  circumstances  no  longer 
known,  must  necessarily  be  obscure  ■'  a 
corner  may  be  said  to  be  dark  or  obscure, 
but  the  former  is  used  literally  and  the 
latter  figuratively ; the  owl  is  obliged, 
fiom  the  weakness  of  its  visual  organs, 
to  seek  the  darkest  comers  in  the  dav- 
time;  men  of  distorted  minds  often  seek 
obscure  corners,  only  from  disappointed 
ambition. 

Dim  expresses  a degree  of  darkness, 
but  it  is  employediraore  in  relation  to  the 
person  seeing  than  to  the  object  seeu. 
The  eyes  are  said  to  grow  dim,  or  the 
sight  dim.  The  light  is  said  to  he  dim,  by 
which  things  are  but  dimly  seen. 

Why  are  thy  speeches  dark  and  troubled 
A , Cretan  real,  when  vex'd  by  watriof  wind,  ? 

Karra. 

He  that  reads  and  grows  no  wiser  seldom  suspects 
his  own  de/lciency,  but  complains  of  hard  words  and 
obscure  sentences.  Johnson 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  ann  himself 
Grow  dim  with  ape.  and  nature  sink  In  years; 

Bnt  thou  shall  flourish  to  immortal  youth.  Addison 

MYSTERIOUS  denotes  a species  ot 
the  dark,  in  relation  to  the  actions  of 
men;  where  a veil  is  intentionally  thrown 
over  any  object  so  as  to  render  it  as  in- 
comprehensible as  that  which  is  sacred. 
Dark  is  an  epithet  taken  always  in  the 
bad  sense,  but  mysterious  is  always  in  an 
indifferent  sense.  We  are  told  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  that  men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are 
evil.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  dark  in  the 
ways  of  men,  is  naturally  presumed  to  be 
evil ; but  things  muy  be  mysterious  in  the 
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DEADLY. 


DEAL. 


event*  of  human  life,  without  the  express 
intention  of  an  individual  to  render  them 
to.  The  speeches  of  an  assassin  and  cou- 
spirator  will  be  dark  : any  intricate  affair 
which  involves  the  characters  and  con- 
duct of  men  may  be  mysterious. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
these  terms  when  applied  to  the  ways  of 
Providence,  which  are  said  to  he  some- 
times dark,  in  as  much  as  they  present  a 
cloudy  aspect ; and  mostly  mysterious,  in 
as  much  as  they  are  past  finding  out. 

Randolph,  an  agrnt  extremely  proper  for  conduct- 
ing any  dark  Intrigue,  was  dispatched  Into  Scotland, 
and,  residing  secretly  among  the  lords  of  the  con- 
gregation, observed  and  quickened  their  motions. 

Robertson. 

The  affection  which  Mary  In  her  letter  expresses 
for  Bothwrll,  fully  Recounts  for  every  subs*  quest 
part  of  her  conduct,  which,  without  admitting  this 
circumstance,  appears  altogether  mysterious  and 
inconsistent.  Robertson. 

TO  DART,  V.  To  shoot. 
date,  v.  Time. 
to  daub,  v.  To  smear. 
to  daunt,  v.  To  dismay. 
days  of  yore,  v.  Formerly. 
dead,  v.  Lifeless. 

DEADLY,  MORTAL,  FATAL. 

DEADLY  or  DEADLIKE  signifies 
like  death  itself  in  its  effects. 

MORTAL,  in  Latin  mortalis,  signifies 
belonging  to  death. 

FATAL,  in  I Jilin  fatalis,  signifies  ac- 
cording to  fate. 

Deadly  is  applied  to  what  is  productive 
of  death  ; mortal  to  what  terminates  in 
or  is  liable  to  death ; fatal  applies  not 
only  to  death,  but  OTery  thing  which  may 
be  of  great  mischief.  A poison  is  deadly ; 
a wound  or  a wounded  part  is  mortal;  a 
step  in  walking,  or  a step  in  one's  con- 
duct, may  be  fatal.  Things  only  are 
deadly;  creatures  are  mortal.  Hatred  is 
deadly ; whatever  has  life  is  mortal. 
There  may  be  remedies  sometimes  to 
counteract  that  which  is  deadly ; hut  that 
which  is  mortal  is  past  all  cure ; and  that 
which  n fatal  ennnot  be  retrieved. 

On  him  am<d»t  the  flying  number*  found, 

Kunpllu*  Inflicts  a deadly  wound.  Pope. 

For  my  own  part,  I never  rouM  think  that  the 
soul,  while  la  a mortal  body,  liven. 

Ncomi  after  XK*opno?r. 
O fatal  change ! become  la  one  ■nl  day 
A sen«ekw»  cor*e ! Inanimate*!  clay.  Pope- 


DEAL,  QUANTITY,  PORTION. 

DEAL,  in  Saxon  del,  Dutch  dttl,  and 
German  theil,  from  d*Un , theilen.  See.  to 
divide,  signifies  literally  the  thing  divided 
or  taken  off. 

QUANTITY,  in  Latin  quantitas,  comes 
from  quuntus,  signifying  how  much. 

PORTION,  through  the.  Latin  part  and 
porlio,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  parish  to 
divide,  signifying,  like  the  word  deal,  the 
thing  taken  off. 

Deal  always  denotes  something  great, 
and  cannot  be  coupled  with  any  epithet 
that  does  not  express  much:  quantity  is 
a term  of  relative  import ; it  either  marks 
indefinitely  the  how,  or  so  much  of  a 
thing,  or  may  be  defined  by  some  epithet 
to  express  much  or  little  : portion  is  of 
itself  altogether  indefinite,  and  admits  of 
being  qualified  by  any  epithet  to  express 
much  or  little  : deal  is  a term  confined  to 
familiar  use,  and  sometimes  substituted 
for  quantity,  and  sometimes  for  portion. 
It  is  common  to  speak  of  a deal  or  a yuan- 
lily  of  paper,  a great  deal  or  a great  quan- 
tity of  money  ; likewise  of  a great  deul  or 
a great  portion  of  pleasure,  a great  deal  or 
a great  portion  of  wealth  : and  in  some 
cases  deal  is  more  usual  than  either  quan- 
tity or  portion,  as  n deal  of  heat,  a deal 
of  rain,  a deal  of  frost,  n deal  of  noise, 
and  the  like;  but  it  is  altogether  inad- 
missible in  the  higher  style  of  writing. 

Portion  is  employed  only  for  that 
which  is  detached  from  the  whole  ; quan- 
tity may  sometimes  lie  employed  tor  a 
number  of  wholes.  We  may  speak  of  a 
large  or  a small  quantity  of  books ; a 
large  or  a small  quantity  of  plants  or 
herbs  ; but  a large  or  small  portion  of 
food,  a large  or  small  portion  of  color. 
Quantity  is  used  only  in  the  natural 
sense  : portion  also  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion. Material  stihstnnces,  as  wood, 
stone,  metals,  and  liquids,  are  necessarily 
considered  with  regard  to  quantity;  the 
qunlities  of  the  mind  and  the  circum- 
stances of  human  life  are  divided  into 
portions.  A builder  estimates  the  quan- 
tity of  materials  which  he  will  w ant  for 
the  completion  of  a house;  the  workman 
estimates  the  portion  of  labour  which  the 
work  will  require. 

Thl*,  my  inquisitive  temper,  or  rather  impertinent 
humour,  of  prying  Into  all  *ort*  of  writing,  with  my 
natoral  avervlou  fo  loquacity,  give*  me  a good  deal 
of  employment  when  I enter  any  house-  in  the-  coun- 
try. Aminos 

There  Is  never  room  In  the  world  for  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  or  measure  of  renowo.  Johnson. 
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DEATH. 

Tfc«  j»r*  of  penYoa*  wfnr,  A errin'  pW. 

We  wrt  -ibroach,  and  for  the  frail  prepar'd, 

!a  equal  portion  »IKh  the  rcnVm  iharM  Dbydek. 

to  deal,  v.  To  part. 
dealing,  e.  Trade. 
dearth,  v.  Scarcity. 

DEATH,  DEPARTURE,  DECEASE, 
DEMISE. 

DEATH  signifies  the  act  of  dying. 

DEPARTURE  signifies  the  act  of  de- 
parting. 

DECEASE,  from  the  Latin  dccedo  to 
fall  off,  signifies  the  act  of  falling  away. 

DEMISE,  from  demitto  to  lav  down, 
signifies  literally  resigning  possession. 

Death  is  a general  nr  a particular  term  ; 
it  marks  in  the  abstract  sense  the  extinc- 
tion of  life,  and  is  applicable  to  men  or 
animals  ; to  one  or  many.  Departure, 
deeeate,  and  demite,  are  particular  expres- 
sions suited  only  to  the  condition  oi  hu- 
man beings.  • Departure  is  a Christian 
term,  which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a 
passage  from  one  life  to  another  ; deeeate 
is  a technical  term  in  taw,  which  is  intro- 
duced into  common  life  to  designate  one’s 
falling  off  from  the  number  of  the  living; 
demite  is  substituted  lor  deeeate  sometimes 
in  speaking  of  princes. 

Death  of  itself  lias  always  something 
terrific  in  it;  but  the  Gospel  has  divested 
it  of  its  terrors : the  hour  of  departtuc, 
therefore,  for  a Christian,  is  otten  the 
happiest  period  of  his  mortal  existence. 
Deeeate  presents  only  the  idea  of  leaving 
life  to  the  survivors.  Of  death  it  bus  been 
said,  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  it  will  come,  and  nothing  more  un- 
certain than  when  it  will  come.  Know- 
ing that  we  have  here  no  resting  place  of 
abode,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look 
forward  to  our  departure.  Property  is 
in  perpetual  occupancy;  at  the  deeeate 
of  one  possessor,  it  passes  into  the  hands 
of  another. 

The  death  of  an  individual  is  sometimes 
attended  with  circumstances  peculiarly 
distressing  to  those  who  nre  nearly  rela- 
ted. The  tears  which  are  shed  at  the  de- 
parture of  those  we  lore  are  not  always 
indications  of  our  weakness,  but  rather 
testimonies  of  their  north. 

H*>.  quickly  woahl  the  bosoim  of  (Mu.triom 
men  perish  after  death.  If  fhetr  so.!*  performed  uo- 
thioK  to  preserve  their  Tune. 

Hi  on*,,  tiler  Xlrorroi. 


DEBATE.  27  9 

The  lo**  of  oar  friend*  Imprest* « upon  us  hourly 
the  necessity  of  onr  own  departure.  Johnson 

Thonch  men  we  e?erj  day  people  p»  to  their  Ion* 
home,  they  »re  not  «o  apt  to  be  alarmed  at  that.  a«  at 
the  deeeate  of  those  who  httre  Hted  !on*rr  lo  their 
*l*ht.  Sir  RLE. 

So  tender  I*  the  Taw  of  supposing  e***n  a po«s{. 
bility  of  the  King's  death,  that  bh  natural  dissolution 
ja  pen  rurally  eattrd  M*  dentine.  Bt..iex*TOur. 

As  an  epithet,  dead  is  used  collect- 
ively ; departed  is  used  with  a noun  only  ; 
denoted  generally  without  a noun,  to  de- 
note one  nr  more  according  to  the  con- 
nection. 

There  is  a respect  due  to  the  dead, 
which  cannot  be  violated  without  offence 
to  the  living.  It  is  a pleasant  reflection 
to  conceive  of  departed  spirits,  as  taking 
an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  those  whom 
they  have  left.  All  tlie  marks  on  the 
body  of  the  deceased  indicated  that  he  had 
met  with  his  death  by  some  violence. 

Tl?c  tiring  and  the  dead,  at  hli  command, 

Were  coupled  face  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand. 

Davor* 

The  aophiitte  tyrant*  of  Pari*  nre  load  In  tHHr  de- 
clamatloa*  apalart  the  departed  rtfal  tyrants,  who 
lo  former  ape*  have  vexed  the  woild.  Bi  max. 

It  was  eoacted  In  tha  rHpn  of  Edward  I.  that  the 
ordinary  iball  he  hound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  In* 
t»*«tite.  In  the  miw  rrnnnrr  that  executors  were 
brand  lo  cave  the  defeated  left  a will.  Bt-tcKsTona. 

to  dedar,  v.  To  deprive. 
to  debase,  v.  To  abase. 
to  debate,  v.  To  argue. 
to  debate,  n.  To  comult. 

TO  DEBATE,  deliberate. 

DEBATE,!?.  To  argue,  ditpute. 

DELIBERATE,  v.  To  contult,  deli- 
berate. 

These  terms  equally  murk  the  acts  of 
pausing  or  withholding  the  decision,  whe- 
ther applicable  to  one  or  many.  To  de- 
bate supfHises  always  a contrariety  of 
opinion ; to  deliberate  supposes  simply 
the  weighing  or  estimating  the  value  of 
the  opinion  that  is  offered.  Where  many 
persons  have  the  liberty  of  offering  their 
opinions,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  there 
will  be  debating  ; when  any  subject  offers 
that  is  complicated  and  questionable,  it 
calls  for  mature  deliberation.  It  is  la- 
mentable when  passion  gets  such  an  as- 
cendency in  the  mind  of  any  one,  as  to 
make  him  debate  which  course  of  conduct 
he  shall  pursue  between  virtue  and  vice ; 
the  want  of  deliberation,  whether  in  pri- 
vate or  public  truusnetions,  is  a more 


• Vide  Dr.  Trader  I * Departure,  death,  decewo," 
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280  DEPUTY- 

fruitful  source  of  mischief  than  almost 
any  other.  , . ” , , . , 

Tu  wok  net  Nestor  now  tbe  chief  rnolna  ; 

With  him  in  wboltMxne  counsel*  tu  debate 
W baU  jet  remain*  to  *ave  the  sinking  Mate.  Pope. 

—When  man*»  life  ii  In  debate. 

The  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate . Dryokn. 

to  debilitate,  v.  To  weaken. 

DEBILITY)  INFIRMITY,  IMBE- 
CILITY. 

DEBILITY,  in  Latin  debilitas,  from 
debilio.  or  dc  privative  and  habilio,  signi- 
fies a deficiency,  or  not  having. 

INFIRMITY,*0  Latin  infirmitas,  from 
in/innut,  or  in  pi  n ative  and  frmut  strong, 
signifies  the  absence  of  strength. 

Imbecility,  in  Latin  imbeciiutas 

from  indeed  lit,  or  in  privative,  mid  bccillis, 
bucillum,  or  baculus  a staff,  signifies  not 
having  a staff : all  these  terms  denote  a 
species  of  weakness,  but  the  two  former, 
particularly  the  first,  respects  that  which, 
is  physical,  and  the  latter  that  which  is 
either  physical  or  mental.  Debility  is  con- 
stitutional, or  otherwise ; imbecility  is  al- 
ways constitutional ; infirmity  is  ncci- 
detital,  and  results  from  sickness,  or  a 
decay  qf  the  frame.  Debility  innv  he 
either  general  or  local ; infirmity  is  always 
local ; imbecility  always  general.  Debi- 
lity prevents  the  active  performance  of 
-the  ordinary  functions  of  nature;  it  is  a 
deficiency  in  the  muscular  power  of  the 
body  : infirmity  is  a partial  want  of  power, 
which  interferes  with,  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily destroy,  the  activity : imbecility 
lies  in  the  whole  frame,  And  renders  it  al- 
most entirely  powerless. 

Young  people  are  frequently  troubled 
with  debilities  in  their  ancles  or  legs,  of 
which  they  are  never  cured.  Old  age  is 
most  exposed  to  infirmities ; but  there  is 
no  age  at  which  human  beings  are  exempt 
from  infirmity  of. some  kind  or  another. 
The  iuibccUily  natural  to  youth,  Ixith  in 
body  and  mind,  would  make  them  willing 
to  rest  on  the  strength  of  their  elders,  if 
they  were  not  too  often  misled  by  a mis- 
chievous confidence  in  their  own  strength. 

As  locreautap  yesra  ilebtlltnte  Ik.  body,  so  they 
wcakca  tbe  forte  and  dimlid.li  tbo  v.rinlS  or  tbe 
affect  loos.  Beats. 

Tills  I Wrakui-p*,  not  wbdom  l own,  anil  AM  that 
necount  niter  to  bc.ppflcd  la  th**  bo-om  of  a friend, 
where  I mi,  safeq  lodre  all  my  injirmitirs, 

ArTfisrar. 

It  0 seldom  that  We  are  oflierwUp  than  by  affile* 
tii'ii  awakened  to  a'ieose  of  our  ZmSe-iVv. 

'•  ’ 1 Jaansuw. 


DECAY. 

DEBT,  DDE. 

DEBT  and  DUE  are  both  derived 
from  the  same  verb.  Debt  comes  from 
debitus  participle  of  tbe  Latiu  verb 
debeo : and  due,  in  French  du  participle 
of  devoir,  comes  likewise  from  debeo  to 
owe. 

Debt  is  used  always  ns  a substantive  ; 
due,  either  as  a substantive  or  an  adjec- 
tive. A person  contracts  debts,  and  re- 
ceives his  due.  The  debt  is  both  obli- 
gatory and  compulsory  ; it  is  a return  for 
something  equivalent  in  value,  and  cannot 
be  dispensed  with;  what  is  due  is  obli- 
gatory, but  not  always  compulsory.  A 
debtor  may  be  compelled  to  discharge  his 
debts ; hut  it  is  not  always  in  the  power 
of  a man  even  to  claim  that  which  is  his 
due.  Debt  is  generally  used  in  a mer- 
cantile sense;  due  cither  in  a mercantile 
or  moral  sense.  A debt  is  determined  by 
law ; w hat  is  due  is  fixed  often  by  princi- 
ples of  equity  and  honor,  lie  who  re- 
ceives the  stipulated  price  of  his  goods 
receives  his  debt ; he  who  receives  praise 
and  honor,  as  a reward  of  good  actions, 
receives  his  due. 

Debt  may  sometimes  be  used  figura- 
tively, as,  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature. 

Though  CHflut  wa*  a*  para  and  oedeffled,  without 
l hi*  Imh  .put  of  slo,  a,  purity  and  loaocme  itvetf ; 
yet  ho  waa  pleated  to  make  bimiclf  the  rreatrat  am* 
tier  lo  tbe  world  by  ImputatioD,  and  reader  kimaetf  a 
aarrly  re.ppa.lble  for  our  debts.  Spivu. 

Tlie  ghost*  rejected  are  lb’  uohappy  crew. 

Depriv'd  or  sepulchres  and  fuu’ral  due.  Dbydxk. 

DECAY,  DECLINE,  CONSUMPTION. 

DECAY,  French  deeboir,  from  the 
Latin  decado,  signifies  literally  to  fall  off 
or  away. 

DECLINE,  from  the  Latin  declino,  or 
dc  and  c lino,  signifies  to  turn  aw  ay  or  lean 
aside. 

The  direction  expressed  by  both  these 
actions  is  very  similar ; it  is  a sideward 
movement,  but  decay  expresses  more  than 
decline.  What  is  decayed  is  fallen  or  gone; 
what  declines  leans  towards  a fall,  or  is 
going;  when  applied,  therefore,  to  I ho 
same  objects,  a decline  is  properly  the 
commencement  of  a decay.  The  health 
may  experience  a decline  at  any  period  of 
life  from  a variety  of  causes,  hut  it  natu- 
rally experiences  u decay  in  old  age. 

CONSUMPTION  (y.  To  consume)  im- 
plies a rapid  decay. 

* By  decay  things  lose  their  perfection, 
their  greatness,  aud  their  consistency ; by 
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decline  they  lose  their  strength,  their  vi- 
gor, and  their  lustre;  by  consumption  they 
lose  their  existence.  Decay  brings  to 
ruin ; decline  leads  to  an  end  or  expira- 
tion. There  are  some  tilings  to  which 
decay  is  peculiar,  and  some  things  to  which 
decline  is  peculiar,  aud  other  things  to 
which  both  decay  and  decline  belong.  The 
corruption  to  which  material  substances 
are  particularly  exposed  is  termed  decay: 
the  close  ofiife,  when  health  and  strength 
begin  to  fall  away,  is  termed  the  decline  ; 
the  decay  of  states  in  the  moral  wurld 
takes  place  by  the  same  process  as  the 
decay  of  fabrics  in  the  natural  world  ; the 
decline  of  empires,  from  their  state  of 
elevation  and  splendor,  is  a natural  figure 
drawn  from  the  decline  of  the  setting  suu. 
Consumption  is  seldom  applied  to  any 
thing  but  animal  bodies. 

The  seas  *hxll  wa*te,  the  ikle*  In  smoke  decay. 

Rocks  tall  to  dual,  and  monetuios  melt  isaj  g 
llat  fix’d  bis  word,  his  ravine  power  remains, 

Tli)  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 

Foer- 

Aftnr  the  chrath  of  Jolla.  and  Augustus  Cieear  the 
Roman  empire  declined  every  day.  Sooth. 

By  degree*  the  empire  shrivelled  and  pined  away; 
and  from  such  a surfril  of  Immoderate  prosperity 
parsed  at  length  into  a final  ceniumptien.  Sooth. 

to  decay,  v.  To  perish. 
decease,  v.  Death. 

DECEIT,  V.  Art. 

DECEIT,  DECEPTION. 
DECEIT  (r.  To  deceive)  marks  the 
propensity  to  deceive,  or  the  practice  of 
deceiving  , DECEPTION  the  art  of  de- 
ceiving (v.  To  deceive). 

A deceiver  is  full  of  diceit : but  a de- 
ception may  be  occasionally  practised  by 
one  who  has  not  this  habit  of  deceiving. 
Deceit  is  a characteristic  of  so  base  a na- 
ture, that  those  who  have  it  practise  every 
species  of  deception  in  order  to  hide  their 
characters  from  the  observation  of  the 
world. 

The  practice  of  deceit  springs  altoge- 
ther from  a design,  aud  that  of  the  worst 
kind;  but  A deception  may  he  practised 
from  indilTerent,  if  not  innocent  motives, 
or  may  he  occasioned  even  by  inanimate 
objects. 

A person  or  a conduct  is  deceitful;  an 
appearance  is  deceptive.  A deceitful  tier- 
sou  lias  always  guile  iu  his  heart  and  on 
his  tongue  : jugglers  practise  various  de- 
ceptions iu  the  performance  of  their  tticks 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace. 
Parasites  aud  sycophants  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  deceit,  in  ordyt  to  in- 
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veigle  themselves  into  the  favour  of  thei* 
patrons : there  is  no  sense  on  which 
a deception  can  be  practised  with  greater 
facility  than  on  that  of  sight ; sometime* 
it  is  an  agreeable  deception,  as  in  the  case 
of  a panoramic  exhibition. 

1 mean  to  pluogv  tbe  boy  in  phrasing  sleep, 

And  ravish'd  in  Malian  bow’rslo  k»*t*p, 

Or  hi/h  Cythera,  that  tins  sweet  deceit 
May  paw  a u seen,  aod  none  prevent  tlie  cheat. 

Dnsn. 

All  the  joy  nr  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  calymi- 
ties  of  others  ia  produced  by  an  act  of  the  imajt (na- 
tion that  realises  the  event  however  fictitious,  *o  that 
we  feel,  while  tbe  deception  last*,  whatever  emotions 
would  be  excited  by  the  t ime  good  or  evil  happening 
to  ourselves.  Johnson* 

DECEIT,  DUPLICITY,  DOUBLE- 
DEALING. 

DECEIT  (r.  Deceit,  deception). 

DUPLICITY  signifies  doubleness  in 
dealing,  the  same  as  DUUBLE-DEAL- 
ING. 

The  former  two  may  be  applied  cither 
to  habitual  or  particular  actions,  the  lat- 
ter only  to  particular  actions.  There  may 
be  much  deceit  or  duplicity  in  a person  * 
character  or  in  his  proceedings  ; there  i* 
double-dealing  only  where  dealing  goes 
forward.  The  deceit  may  be  more  or  less 
veiled  ; the  duplicity  lies  very  deep,  and 
is  always  studied  wheuerer  it  is  put  into 
practice.  Duplicity  in  reference  to  ac- 
tions is  mostly  employed  for  n course  of 
conduct:  double-dealing  is  but  another 
term  for  duplicity  ou  particular  occasions. 
Children  of  reserved  characters  are  fre- 
quently prone  to  deceit,  which  grows  into 
consummate  duplicity  in  riper  years:  the 
wealthy  are  often  exposed  to  much  du- 
plicity when  they  choose  their  favourites 
among  the  low  nnd  ignorant : nothing 
gives  rise  to  more  double-dealing  than  the 
fabrication  of  wills. 

The  art*  of  deceit  do  continually  g row  weaker  and 
less  serviceable  to  them  that  use  them.  Tillotson. 

Necessity  drove  Dryden  into  a duptici’y  of  cha- 
racter that  is  painful  (o  reflect  upon.  Cimbkrlakp. 

Maskwrll  (in  the  Double* Dealer)  discloses  by  so- 
liloquy that  his  motive  for  double-dealing  wat 
founded  iu  his  passion  forCyuthis.  Cumberland. 

deceitful,  v.  Fallacious. 

DECEIT,  FRAUD,  GUILE. 

DECEIT  (u.  Deceit,  deception)  is  al- 
lied to  FRAUD  in  reference  to  actions] 
to  GUILE  in  reference  to  the  character. 

Deceit  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle, indeterminate  when  compared  with 
fraud,  which  is  a specific  mode  of  de- 
ceiving : deceit  is  practised  only  in  pri- 
vate  transactions  ; fraud  is  practised  to- 
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wards  bodies  as  well  individuals  in  public 
as  well  as  private : a child  practises  de- 
ceit towards  its  parents;  fraud t are 
practised  upon  government,  on  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  or  on  tradesmen : deceit 
involves  the  violation  of  moral  law,  fraud 
that  of  the  civil  law.  A servant  may  de- 
ceive his  master  as  to  the  time  of  his 
coining  or  going,  hut  he  defrauds  him  of 
his  property  if  he  obtains  it  hy  any  false 
means.  Deceit  ns  n characteristic  is  in- 
definite in  magnitude ; guile  marks  a 
strong  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in  the 
individual.  The  former  is  displayed  in 
petty  concerns : the  latter,  which  con- 
taminates the  whole  character,  displays 
itself  in  inextricable  windings  and  turn- 
ings that  are  suggested  in  a peculiar  man- 
lier hy  the  author  of  all  evil.  Deceitful 
is  an  epithet  commonly  and  lightly  ap- 
plied to  persons  in  general  ; hut  guileless 
is  applied  to  characters  which  are  the 
most  diametrically  opposed  to,  and  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from,  that 
which  is  false. 

With  such  deceit.  he  gain'd  their  easy  heart*. 

Toe  prate  to  credit  hl«  perStllmii  art*.  Drvbxk. 

The  .lor,  of  the  three  boohs  of  the  SlhrU  fold  to 
Tarqoin  was  all  s fraud  devised  for  the  rnr.rrole.ire 
of  state.  Fridiavx. 

Was  It  for  force  or  guile 

some  religions  ettri,  )ou  rais'd  this  pile  ? Drvokn. 

TO  DECEIVE,  DELUDE,  IMPOSE 
UPON. 

DECEIVE,  in  French  deccvoir,  Latin 
decipio,  compounded  of  de  privative,  und 
capin  to  take,  signifies  to  take  wrong. 

DELUDF.,  in  Latin  dcludo,  compound- 
ed of  de  and  ludo,  signifies  to  pluy  upon 
or  to  mislead  by  a trick. 

IMPOSE,  in  Latin  impomi,  perfect  of 
impono,  signifies  literally  to  lay  or  put 
upon. 

Falsehood  is  the  leading  feature  in  all 
these  terms ; they  vary  however  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  action.  To  deceive 
is  the  most  general  of  the  three  ; it  signi- 
fies simply  to  produce  a false  conviction  : 
the  other  jerms  are  properly  species  of 
deceiving,  including  accessory  ideas. 
Deception  may  he  practised  in  various 
degrees;  deluding  is  always  sometimes 
positive,  and  considerable  in  degree. 
Every  false  impression  produced  by  ex- 
ternal objects,  whether  in  trifles  or  im- 
portant matters,  is  a deception  ; but  delu- 
sion is  confined  to  errors  in  matters  of  opi- 
nion. We  may  be  deceived  in  the  color 
or  the  distance  of  an  object ; we  ara 


deluded  in  what  regards  our  principles  or 
moral  conduct. 

A deception  does  not  always  suppose  a 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  person  deceived, 
hut  a delusion  does.  A person  is  some- 
times deceived  in  cases  where  deception 
is  unavoidable  : he  is  deluded  through  a 
voluntary  blindness  of  the  understanding  : 
artful  people  are  sometimes  capable  of 
deceiving  so  as  not  even  to  excite  suspi- 
cion ; their  plausible  tales  justify  the 
credit  that  is  given  to  them : when 
the  ignorant  enter  into  nice  questions  of 
politics  or  religion,  it  is  their  ordinary 
fare  to  be  deluded. 

Deception  is  practised  by  an  individual 
on  himself  or  others  ; n delusion  is  com- 
monly practised  on  one’s  sell  ; an  imposi- 
tion is  always  practised  on  another.  Men 
deceive  others  from  a variety  of  motives  ; 
they  always  impose  upon  them  for  purposes 
of  gain,  or  the  gratification  of  ambition. 
Men  deceive  themselves  with  false  pretexts 
nnd  false  confidence ; they  delude  them- 
selves with  vain  hopes  and  wishes. 

Professors  in  religion  often  deceive 
themselves  as  much  us  they  do  others : 
the  grossest  and  most  dangerous  delusion 
into  which  they  are  liable  to  fall  is  that 
of  substituting  faith  for  practice,  and  an 
extravagant  regard  to  the  outward  ob- 
servances of  religion  for  the  mild  and 
humble  temper  of  Jesus:  no  imposition 
was  ever  so  successfully  practised  upon 
mankind  us  thut  of  Mahomet. 

I won  I.’,  have  all  my  read-  rt  take  care  how  they 
mistake  themsetvra  for  uncommon  pettiuses  aud 
mm  above  role,  ilnre  It  l»  very  eavy  fot  them  to  he 
deceircd  In  tin.  particular.  BvnoMx. 

Deluded  hy  a veemlas  eacollence.  Roaeonnon. 

At  there  Kern  10  be  lo  thia  manuscript  rone  aaa - 
chronlsim  aad  deviation*  from  the  aactcnt  orthogra- 
phy, lam  not  salt-tied  my  sell  that  It  h authentic,  and 
oot  rather  the  production  of  one  of  those  Grecian  i«- 
pblsters  who  have  imposed  upon  the  world  several 
spnrloaa  work,  of  tbia  oatnre.  Aontaos. 

DECEIVER,  IMPOSTOR. 

DECEIVER  nnd  IMPOSTOR,  the 
derivatives  from  deceive  and  impose,  have 
a farther  distinction  worthy  of  notice. 

Deceiver  is  a generic  term ; impostor 
specific : every  impostor  is  a species  of 
deceiver  : the  words  have  however  a dis- 
tinct use.  The  deceiver  practises  decep- 
tion on  individuals  ; the  impostor  only  on 
the  public  at  large.  The  false  friend  und 
the  faithless  lover  are  deceivers;  the  as- 
sumed nobleman  who  practises  frauds 
under  his  disguise,  and  the  pretended 
prince  who  lays  claim  to  a crown  to 
which  he  was  never  bom,  are  impostors. 
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Deceivers  arc  the  most  dangerous  mem- 
bers of  society ; they  trifle  with  the  best 
affections  of  our  nature,  and  violate  the 
most  sacred  obligations.  Impostors  are 
seldom  so  culpable  as  those  who  give 
them  credit,  it  would  require  no  small 
share  of  credulity  to  be  deceived  by  uny 
of  the  impositions  which  have  been  hi- 
therto practised  upon  the  inconsiderate 
part  of  mankind. 

That  tradition  of  tUeJrnvth.it  Christ  was  siol#n 
oat  of  (be  srave  Is  ancient : it  wa«  the  invention  of  the 
Jenis  and  denies  the  ictegritjr  of  the  witnrs«es  of  his 
resurrection,  making  them  deceittrt.  Tiixotsok, 

Our  Saviour  wrought  his  miracle*  frequently,  and 
for  a long  time  together:  a time  mflicirut  to  have 
dcteetrd  any  impottor  in.  Tillotsom. 

DECENCY,  DECORUM. 

Tnotcu  DECENCY  and  DECORUM 
are  both  derived  from  the  same  word  (r. 
Becoming )f  they  have  acquired  a distinc- 
tion in  their  sense  and  application.  De- 
cency respects  a man’s  conduct ; decorum 
his  behaviour:  a person  conducts  himself 
with  decency;  lie  behaves  with  deco- 
rum. 

Indecency  is  a vice  ; it  is  the  violation 
of  public  or  private  morals : indecorum 
is  a fault ; it  otlends  the  feelings  of  those 
who  witness  it.  Nothing  but  u depraved 
mind  enn  lead  to  indecent  practices  : in- 
discretion and  thoughtlessness  may  some- 
times give  rise  to  that  which  is  indeco- 
rous. Decency  enjoins  upon  all  relatives, 

according  to  the  proximity  of  their  rela- 
tionship, to  show  certaiii  marks  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  dead  : regard 
for  the  feelings  of  others  enjoins  a certain 
outward  decorum  upon  every  one  who 
attends  a funeral. 

Even  religion  itself,  unlevs  f'erenry  bo  the  hvnl- 
maid  which  waits  up>n  hrr,  is  apt  tn  ronkr  people 
appear  guilty  of  sou  rum  and  ilUhumour. 

Srncrvon. 

I will  admit  that  a fine  woman  of  a certain  rank 
cannot  have  too  many  real  vices;  hut  at  «anu* 
time  I do  insist  open  It,  that  it  I*  e»«enthlly  her  In- 
terest not  to  have  the  appearance  of  any  one.  TJiU 
decorum,  I confess,  will  coocral  bet  conquests  : hut 
oa  the  oilier  land,  if  she  will  be  pleased  to  uflrct 
that  those  conquest*  are  known  sooner  or  later,  *>he 
will  not  upon  an  average  find  herself  a h4rr. 

ClIKSTKIiriRLD. 

decent,  r.  Becoming. 
deception,  v.  Deceit. 

TO  DECIDE,  DETERMINE,  CON- 
CLUDK.UPON. 

DECIDE,  from  the  I.atin  decido,  com- 
pounded of  dc  and  cado,  signifies  to  cut 
off  or  cut  short  a business. 


DETERMINE,  from  the  Latin  deter* 
mino,  compounded  of  de  and  terminus  a 
term  or  boundary,  signifies  to  fix  the 
boundary. 

CONCLUDE,  v.  To  close, finish. 

Die  idea  of  bringing  a thing  to  an  end 
is  common  to  the  signification  of  all  these 
words ; but  decide  expresses  more  than 
determine,  and  determine  more  than  con- 
clude. 

Decide  and  determine  are  both  em- 
ployed in  matters  relating  to  ourselves  or 
others ; conclude  is  employed  in  matters 
that  respect  the  parties  only  who  conclude. 
As  it  respects  others,  to  decide  is  an  act 
of  greater  authority  i ban  to  determine : a 
parent  decides  for  his  child ; a subordi- 
nate person  may  determine  sometimes  for 
those  who  are  under  him  in  the  absence 
of  his  superiors.  In  all  cases,  to  decide 
is  an  act  of  greater  importance  than  to 
determine.  The  nature  and  character  of 
a thing  is  decided  upon  : its  limits  or  ex- 
tent arc  determined  on.  A judge  decides 
on  the  law  and  equity  of  the  case  ; the 
jury  determine  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  person.  An  individual  decides  in 
his  own  mind  on  any  measure,  and  the 
propriety  of  adopting  it ; lie  determines 
in  his  own  mind,  as  to  how,  when,  and 
where  it  shall  be  commenced. 

One  decides  in  all  matters  of  quesliou 
or  dispute  ; one  determines  in  all  matters' 
of  fact.  We  decide  in  order  to  have  an 
opinion ; we  determine  in  order  to  act. 
In  complicated  cases,  where  arguments  of 
apparently  equal  weight  are  ottered  by 
men  of  equal  authority,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide ; when  equally  feasible  plans  are 
offered  for  otir  choice,  we  ate  often  led  to 
determine  upon  one  of  them  from  trifling 
motives. 

To  determine  and  conclude  are  equally 
practical : hut  determine  seems  to  be 
more  peculiarly  the  act  ul  an  individual ; 
conclude  may  he  the  act  of  one  orof  muny. 
We  determine  by  nn  immediate  act  of  the 
will;  we  a include  on  u thing  by  inference 
and  deduction.  Caprice  may  often  in- 
fluence in  determining ; hut  nothing  is 
concluded  on  without  deliberation  and 
judgment.  Many  things  may  he  deter- 
mim’d  nn  which  are  either  never  put  into 
execution,  or  remain  long  unexecuted  : 
but  thill  which  is  concluded  on  is  mostly 
followed  by  immediate  action.  To  con- 
clude on  is  properly  to  come  to  a final  de- 
termination . 

Wilb  mutual  bleed  tb'  Auvonlan  'of!  U djed, 

While  on  In  bonier*  each  their  claim  decide. 

DaY.nr. 
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No  nyrtk  dream  cos  1,1  rnak.  111  Hr  fate*  appear ; 
Though  now  determin'd  bj  Tjdhlre’  "pear.  Pori. 

But  do  trait  man,  however  great  or  high. 

Can  bo  concluded  bint  before  be  die.  Addhok. 

DECIDED,  DETERMINED,  RESO- 
LUTE. 

A van  who  is  DECIDED  (v.  To  de- 
cide) remains  in  no  doubt : he  who  is 
DETERMINED  is  uninfluenced  by  the 
doubts  ur  questions  of  others  : he  who  is 
RESOLUTE  (V.  To  determine,  resolve) 
is  uninfluenced  by  the  consequences  of 
his  actions.  A decided  character  is  at 
all  times  essential  for  a prince  or  a mini- 
ster, but  particularly  so  in  an  unsettled 
period  like  the  present ; n determined 
character  is  essential  for  a commander, 
or  any  one  whu  has  to  exercise  authority  ; 
a resolute  character  is  esseutial  for  one 
who  is  engaged  in  dangerous  enterprises. 
Pericles  was  a man  of  a decided  temper 
which  was  well  titled  to  direct  the  afl'airs 
of  government  in  a season  of  turbulence 
aud  disquietude:  Titus  Manlius  Torqua- 
tus  displayed  himself  to  lie  a man  of  a 
determined  character,  when  he  put  to 
death  his  victorious  son  for  a breach  of 
military  discipline  : Brutus,  the  murderer 
of  Catsar,  was  a man  of  a resolute  temper. 

Aliuott  til  the  high-bred  republican*  of  orj  lime 
bate,  after  a *bort  spar**,  becotnu  (be  roost  decided 
thorough- paced  courtier?.  Burks. 

A race  determined , (bat  to  cteafli  contend; 

So  fierce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreat*  defend. 

Pope. 

Most  of  the  propositions  we  tblok,  irason,  dl*coorsc 
pa;  act  upon,  are  such  as  we  cannot  bare  ondnuhted 
knowledge  of  their  truth : yet  some  of  them  border  so 
near  upon  certain!;  tfcit  we  make  no  doubt  at  all 
about  them ; but  assent  to  them  as  firmly,  and  act 
according  to  that  assent  as  reeolutety,  as  If  Ibe;  were 
Infallibly  demonstrated.  Lorait. 

DECIDED,  DECISIVE. 

DECIDED  marks  that  which  is  ac- 
tually decided:  DECISIVE  that  which 
appertains  to  decision. 

Decided  is  employed  for  persons  or 
things ; decisive  only  for  things.  A per- 
son’s aversion  or  attachment  is  decided ; 
a sentence,  a judgement,  ora  victory,  is 
decisive.  A man  of  a decided  character 
always  adopts  decisive  measures.  It  is 
right  to  be  decidedly  averse  to  every  thing 
which  is  immoral : we  should  be  cautions 
not  to  pronounce  decisively  on  any  point 
where  we  are  not  perfectly  clear  and  well 
grounded  in  our  opinion.  In  every  popu- 
lar commotion  it  is  the  duty  of  a good 
subject  to  take  a decided  part  in  favor  of 
law  and  order : such  is  the  nature  of  law, 


DECISION. 

that  if  it  were  not  decisive  it  would  be  of 
no  value. 

A politic  caution,  t guarded  circumspection,  were 
among  the  ruling  principle*  of  our  forefather*  in  their 
must  decided  conduct.  Burke. 

The  peotrnce  of  superior  judge*  is  final,  decieite , 
and  irrevocable.  Black*  to  re. 

It  !*  notorious  that  the  measure*  of  the  national 
assembly  are  decided  before  they  are  debated. 

Bloke. 

DECISION,  JUDGEMENT,  SEN* 
TENCE. 

DECISION  signifies  literally  the  act  of 
deciding,  or  the  thing  decided  upon  (v.  To 
decide). 

JUDGEMENT  signifies  tha  act  of 
judging  or  determining  in  general  (».  To 
decide). 

SENTENCE,  in  Latin  sententia,  signi- 
fies the  opinion  held  or  maintained. 

These  terms,  though  very  different  in 
their  original  meaning,  are  now  employed 
so  that  the  two  latter  are  species  of  the 
former : a final  conclusion  of  any  busi- 
ness is  comprehended  in  them  all : but 
decision  conveys  none  of  the  collate- 
ral ideas  which  is  expressed  by  judgement 
and  sentence  : a decision  has  no  respect  to 
the  agent ; it  may  be  Baid  of  one  or  many ; 
it  may  be  the  decision  of  the  court,  of  the 
nation,  of  the  public,  of  a particular  body 
of  men,  or  of  a private  individual : but  a 
judgement  is  given  in  a public  court,  or 
among  private  individuals : a sentence  is 
passed  in  a court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of 
the  public. 

A decision  specifies  none  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action  : it  may  be  a legal 
or  an  arbitrary  decision ; it  may  be  a de- 
cision according  to  one’s  caprice,  or  after 
mature  deliberation  : a judgement  is  al- 
ways passed  either  in  a court  of  law,  and 
consequently  by  virtue  of  authority  ; or  it 
is  passed  by  an  individual  by  the  autho- 
rity of  his  own  judgement : a sentence  is 
always  passed  hy  the  authority  of  law, 
or  the  will  of  the  public. 

A decision  respects  matters  of  dispute 
or  litigntion  ; it  puts  an  end  to  nil  ques- 
tion : a judgement  respects  the  guilt  or 
innocence,  the  moral  excellence  or  defects, 
of  a person  : a sentence  respects  the  pu- 
nishment or  consequent  fate  of  the  object: 
some  questions  are  of  so  complicated  a 
nature,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring 
them  to  a decision  ; men  are  forbidden  by 
the  Christian  religion  to  bo  severe  in  their 
judgements  on  one  another ; the  works  of 
ar.  author  must  sometimes  await  the  tea- 
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tenet  of  impartial  posterity  before  their 
value  can  be  duly  appreciated. 

The  dcrUlon.t  of  Ihu  jod^n,  la  tbe  mml  court* 
of  justice,  are  the  principal  and  most  authoritative 
evidence  that  can  be  ghren  of  the  exigence  of  *uch 
a custom  a*  shall  form  a part  of  the  common  lav. 

Butcxsroxx. 

Tt  I*  the  greatest  forty  to  serk  the  prabe  or  appro- 
bat  ton  or  any  bring  beside*  the  Supreme  Being;  be- 
cause no  other  being  can  make  a right  judgement  of 
**•  x Aminos. 

The  polity  mm  has  an  honor  for  the  judge  who 
with  justice  pronounces  against  him  tbe  eentence  of 
death  itself.  Steklk. 

decisive,  v.  Conclusive. 
decisive,  v.  Decided. 

DECLAIM,  INVEIGH. 

DECLAIM,  in  1-atin  declamo,  that  is, 
tie  and  cltnno,  sonifies  literally  to  cry 
aloud  in  u set  form  of  words. 

INVEIGH,  v.  Abuse,  invective. 

The  sense  in  which  these  words  agree 
is  that  of  using  the  language  of  displea- 
sure against  any  person  or  thing  : declaim 
is  used  generally,  inveigh  particularly : 
public  men  and  public  measures  are  sub- 
jects for  the  deejaimer;  private  individuals 
afford  subjects  for  inveighing  against ; the 
former  is  under  the  influence  of  particular 
opinions  or  prejudices;  the  latter  is  the 
fruit  of  personal  resentment  or  displea- 
sure: patriots  (as  they  are  called)  are 
always  declaiming  against  the  conduct  of 
those  in  power,  or  the  state  of  the  nation ; 
and  not  (infrequently  they  profit  by  the 
opportunity  of  indulging  their  private 
pique  by  inveighing  against  particular 
members  of  the  government  who  hove  dis- 
appointed their  expectations  of  advance- 
ment. A decluimer  is  noisy  : he  is  a man 
of  words ; he  makes  long  and  loud 
speeches  : an  inveighcr  is  virulent  and 
personal ; he  enters  into  private  details, 
and  often  indulges  his  malignant  feelings 
under  an  affected  regard  lor  morality. 

Ttrr-  grave  and  (he  merry  have  equally  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  conclude,  either  with  Hrrln- 
tuatory  complaints,  or  satirical  censure*  of  female 
folly.  Johnson. 

ficarce  were  the  flock*  refresh'd  with  morning  dew. 
When  D 'anon  stretch'd  beneath  an  olive  shade. 

And  wildly  starting  upward,  than  inveigh'd 
Against  the  conscious  gods.  Davors. 

TO  DKCLARK,  PUBLISH,  PRO- 
CLAIM. 

DECLARE,  in  Latin  declaro,  com- 
pounded of  dc  and  clarv  to  clear,  signifies 
literally  to  make  clear  or  show  plainly  to 
a person. 

PUBLISH,  v.  To  announce. 
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PROCLAIM,  in  Latin  proclamo,  com- 
pounded of  pro  and  clamo,  signifies  to  cry 
before  or  in  the  ears  of  others. 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  common 
to  all  these  terms  : this  is  simply  the  sig- 
nification of  declare,  but  the  other  two 
include  accessory  ideas. 

Tbe  word  declare  does  not  express  any 
particular  mode  or  circumstance  of  mnk- 
ing  known,  as  is  implied  by  the  others  : 
we  mar  declare  publicly  or  privately ; 
we  publish  and  proclaim  only  in  a public 
manner : we  may  declare  by  word  of 
inouth,  or  by  writing;  we  publish  or  pro- 
claim by  any  means  that  will  render  the 
thing  most  generally  known. 

In  declaring,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of 
speaking  out  that  which  passes  in  the 
mind ; in  publishing,  tbe  leading  idea  is 
that  of  mattng  public  or  common  ; in 
proclaiming,  tbe  leading  idea  is  that  of 
crying  aloud  : we  may  therefore  often  de- 
clare by  publishing  and  proclaiming:  a 
declaration  is  a personal  act ; it  concerns 
the  person  declaring,  or  him  to  whom  it 
is  declared;  its  truth  or  falsehood  de- 
pends upon  the  veracity  of  the  speaker  : 
a publication  is  of  general  interest;  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  it  does  not  always 
rest  with  the  publisher  : a proclamation  is 
altogether  a public  net,  in  which  no  one’s 
veracity  is  implicated.  Tacts  and  opi- 
nions arc  declured ; events  and  circum- 
stances are  published : the  measures  of 
government  are  proclaimed : it  is  folly  for 
n man  to  declare  any  thing  to  be  J rue, 
which  lie  is  not  certain  to  be  so,  and 
wickedness  in  him  to  declare  that  to  bo 
true  which  he  knows  to  he  false : who- 
ever publishes  all  he  hears  will  be  in  great 
danger  of  publishing  many  falsehoods  ; 
whatever  is  proclaimed  is  supposed  to  ho 
of  sntlicient  importance  to  deserve  the 
notice  of  all  who  may  hear  or  read. 

In  cases  of  war  or  pence,  princes  are 
expected  to  declare  themselves  on  dire 
side  or  the  other ; in  the  political  world 
intelligence  is  quickly  published  through 
the  medium  uf  the  public  papers;  in  pri- 
vate life  domestic  occurrences  are  putk 
Ikied  with  equal  celerity  through  the 
medium  of  talc-hearers ; a proclamation 
is  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  a prince 
makes  known  his  wishes,  and  issues  his 
commands  to  his  subjects ; it  is  an  act 
of' indiscretion  very  common  to  young 
and  ardent  inquirers  to  declare  their  opi- 
nions before  they  are  properly  matured ; 
the  publication  of  domestic  circumstances 
is  oftentimes  the  source  of  much  disquiet 
and  il'-will  in  families ; ministers  of  the 
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gospel  are  styled  messengers,  who  should 
proclaim  its  glad  tidings  to  all  people, 
and  in  all  tongues. 

T1i«  Creeks  in  ihouU  their  joint  »»*ent  tied* rr, 

The  print  to  reverence  and  rdnw  lb*  fair.  Port. 

1 am  aorprlwd  that  now?  of  the*  fortune*- tellers  or» 
a«  the  French  call  thrni,  the  Ditrurt  At  bnnne  aran- 
ture,  who  publish  thHr  bill*  in  e*ery  quarter  of  the 
tow u,  have  not  turned  our  lolleritt  to  tlielr  adran- 
tage.  Addison. 

Nine  i acred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  U*ud 
Tlie  monarch's  will,  tutpeud  the  likt’uiug  crowd. 

Pope. 

TO  DECLARE,  V.  To  discover. 

TO  declare,  f.  To  express. 
to  declare,  v.  To  profess. 
decline,  v.  Decay. 

TO  DECLINE,  V.  To  refuse. 

To  decorate,  v.  To  adorn. 
decorum,  v.  Decency. 
to  decoy,  v.  To  allure. 
to  decrease,  v.  To  abate. 

DECREE,  EDICT,  PROCLAMATION. 

DECREE,  in  French  dccret,  Latin 
decretui,  from  dccerno  to  give  judgement 
or  pass  sentence,  signifies  the  sentence  or 
resolution  that  is  passed. 

EDICT,  in  Latin  edictus,  from  cdico  to 
say  out,  signifies  the  thing  spoken  out  or 
sent  forth. 

PROCLAMATION,  v.  To  declare. 

A decree  is  a more  solemn  and  delibe- 
rative act  than  an  edict;  on  the  other 
baud  an  edict  is  more  authoritative  than 
a decree.  A decree  is  the  decision  of  one 
or  many  ; an  edict  speaks  the  will  of  an 
individual : councils  and  senates,  as  well 
as  princes,  make  decreet ; despotic  rulers 
issue  edicts. 

Decrees  are  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  public  and  private  matters  ; they  are 
made  known  as  occasion  requires,  hut  me 
not  always  public:  edicts  and  proclama- 
tions contain  the  commands  of  the  so- 
vereign authority,  and  are  directly  ad- 
dressed by  the  prince  to  his  people.  An 
edict  is  peculiar  to  a despotic  govern- 
ment ; a proclamation  is  common  to  a 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  form  of  go- 
vernment : the  ukase  in  Russia  is  u 
species  of  edict,  by  which  the  emperor 
makes  known  his  will  to  his  people;  the 
king  of  Euglnnd  communicates  to  his 
subjects  the  determinations  of  himself 
and  his  council  by  means  of  a proclama- 
tion. 


Art  we  coudvninM,  by  fate's  unjust  decree , 

No  more  our  bouses  and  our  homes  to  tee  ■ Davors. 

This  statute  or  set  of  perllameet  is  placed  anion* 
the  records  of  the  Slavdom,  there  neediug  no  formal 
promulgation  to  givv  It  the  force  or  u law,  as  was 
necessary  by  tire  cfsll  law  mills  regard  to  the  emper- 
or's edicts.  BLacasvofek. 

From  the  same  original  of  the  bine's  being  the 
fountain  of  justice,  we  may  also  deduce  the  prerogs- 
Use  of  Issuing  proclamation r,  which  Is  vested  in  the 
klug  alone.  Blackatokk. 

to  decry,  v.  To  disparage. 

TO  dedicate,  devote,  conse- 
crate, HALLOW. 

DEDICATE,  in  Latin  dedicalut,  par- 
ticiple from  de  and  dico,  signifies  to  set 
apart  by  a promise. 

DEVOTE,  in  Latin  devotus,  participle 
from  dovoveo,  signifies  to  vow  for  an  ex- 
press purpose. 

CONSECRATE,  in  Latin  consecratus, 
from  consecro  or  con  and  sacro,  signifies  to 
make  sacred  by  a special  act. 

HALLOW  from  *o/y,  or  the  German 
kciltc,  signifies  to  make  huly. 

There  is  something  more  positive  in 
the  act  of  dedicating  than  in  that  of  de- 
voting ; but  less  so  than  in  that  of  ronir- 
crating. 

To  dedicate  and  drxotc  may  be  em- 
ployed in  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
matters  ; to  consecrate  and  halloa  only  in 
the  spiritual  sense  : we  may  dedicate  or 
devote  any  thitig  that  is  at  our  disposal  to 
the  service  of  some  object;  but  the  for- 
mer is  employed  mostly  in  regard  to  su- 
periors, and  the  latter  to  persons  without 
distinction  of  rank  : we  dedicate  a house 
to  the  service  of  God  ; or  w e devote  our 
time  to  the  benefit  of  our  friends,  or  the 
relief  of  the  poor  ; we  may  dedicate  or 
devote  ourselves  to  an  object ; but  the 
former  always  implies  a solemn  setting 
apart  springing  from  a sense  of  duty  ; the 
latter  an  entire  application  of  one's  self 
from  zeal  and  affection ; in  this  mnnner 
he  who  dedicates  himself  to  God  abstracts 
himself  from  every  object  which  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  service 
of  God;  lie  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
ministry  pursues  it  as  the  first  object  of 
his  attention  and  regard  : such  a dedica- 
tion of  ourself  is  hardly  consistent  with 
our  other  duties  as  members  of  society  ; 
but  n devotion  of  one's  powers,  one’s  time, 
and  one's  knowledge  to  the  spread  of  re- 
ligion among  men  is  one  of  the  most  ho- 
nourable and  sacred  kinds  of  devotion. 

To  consecrate  is  a species  of  formul  de- 
dication by  virtue  of  a religious  observ- 
ance; it  is  applicable  mostly  to  places 
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and  tilings  connected  with  religious 
works  : hallow  is  a species  of  informal 
consecration  applied  to  the  same  objects : 
the  church  is  consecrated ; particular  days 
are  hallowed. 

W arnM  by  tbe  wet,  to  her  offended  name 
We  nd»\l  and  dedicated  thin  noadVoai  frame. 

Drydew. 

Gilbert  Wctt  settled  himwlf  in  a frry  pleasant 
hoa«e  at  Wlckbam  in  Kent,  where  be  derated  him- 
self *o  piety.  Johnson. 

The  jrrt-atert  conqueror  in  thh  holy  nation  did  not 
only  compote  the  words  of  hU  divine  odet,  but  eene- 
rally  wt  them  to  music  himself;  after  which  hi« 
works,  though  they  were  consecrated  to  the  taberna- 
cle, became  the  national  entertainment.  Addison. 
Without  the  walla  a ruin'd  temple  atanda, 

To  Ceres  hallowed  once.  Drydkn. 

to  deduce,  v.  To  derive. 

TO  DEDUCT,  SUBTRACT. 

DEDUCT,  from  the  Latin  deduclus 
participle  of  dcduco,  and  SUBTRACT 
from  subtractum  participle  of  subtraho, 
have  both  the  sense  of  taking  from,  but 
the  former  is  used  in  a general,  and  the 
latter  in  a technical  sense.  lie  who 
mnkes  an  estimate  is  obliged  to  deduct ; 
he  who  makes  a calculation  is  obliged  to 
subtract. 

The  tradesman  deducts  what  has  been 
paid  from  what  remains  due ; the  ac- 
countant subtracts  small  sums  from  the 
gross  amount. 

The  popish  cierg,  took  to  themselves  the  whole 
residue  of  the  iatn>t.ite’s  estate,  alter  the  two  thirds 
of  tbe  wife  and  children  were  deducted . 

Blackstonic. 

A codicil  b a supplement  to  a will,  helnc  for  its 
explanation  or  alteration,  or  to  nuke  some  addition 
to  or  el*e  some  subtraction  from  the  farmer  depo- 
sitions of  the  testator.  Blackvtonk. 

deduction,  v.  Conclusion. 

DEED,  EXPLOIT,  ACHIEVEMENT, 
FEAT. 

DEED,  from  do,  expresses  the  thing 
done. 

EXPLOIT,  in  French  exploit,  most 
probably  changed  from  explicatns,  signi- 
fying the  thing  unfolded  or  displayed. 

ACHIEVEMENT,  from  achieve, 
French  achcver,  to  finish,  signifies  what  is 
accomplished  or  completed. 

FEAT,  in  French  fait,  Latin  factum, 
from  facia,  signifies  the  thing  done. 

The  first  three  words  rise  progressively 
on  each  other:  deeds,  compared  with  the 
others,  is  employed  for  that  which  is 
ordinary  or  extraordinary;  exploit  and 
achievement  are  used  only  for  the  extraor- 


dinary ; the  latter  in  n higher  sense  than 
the  former. 

Deeds  must  always  he  characterized  as 
good  or  had,  magnanimous  or  atrocious, 
und  the  like  : exploit  and  achievement  do 
not  necessarily  require  such  epithets; 
they  are  always  taken  iu  the  proper  sense 
for  something  great.  Exploit,  when  com- 
pared with  achievement,  is  a term  used  in 
plain  prose  ; it  designates  not  so  much 
what  is  great  as  whnt  is  real : achievement 
is  most  adupted  to  poetry  and  romance  ; 
it  soars  above  what  the  eye  sees,  or  the 
ear  henrs,  and  affords  scope  for  the  ima- 
gination. Martial  deeds  arc  as  interesting 
to  the  reader  as  to  the  performer : the 
pages  of  modem  history  will  be  crowded 
with  the  exploits  of  Englishmen  both  by 
sea  and  land,  as  those  of  ancient  and 
fabulous  history  are  with  the  achievements 
of  their  heroes  and  demi-gods.  An  ex- 
ploit marks  only  personal  bravery  in 
action  ; an  achievement  denotes  elevation 
of  character  in  every  respect,  grandeur 
of  design,  promptitude  iu  execution,  and 
valour  in  action. 

An  exploit  may  be  executed  by  the  de- 
sign and  at  the  will  of  another ; a com- 
mon soldier  or  an  army  may  perform 
exploits.  An  achievement  is  designed 
aud  executed  by  the  achiever ; Hercules 
is  distinguished  for  his  achievements : and 
in  the  same  manner  we  speak  of  the 
achievements  of  knight-errants  or  of  great 
commanders. 

Fiat  approaches  nearest  to  exploit  in 
signification  ; the  former  marks  skill,  and 
the  latter  resolution.  The  feats  of  chi- 
valry displayed  in  justs  and  tournaments 
were  in  former  times  ns  much  esteemed 
as  warlike  exploits.  Exploit  and  feat 
are  often  used  in  derision,  to  mnrk  the  ab- 
sence of  skill  or  bravery  in  the  actions 
of  individuals.  The  soldier  who  nifects 
to  be  foremost  in  situations  where  there 
is  no  danger  cannot  be  more  properly  de- 
rided than  by  terming  his  action  an  ex- 
ploit : he  who  prides  himself  on  the 
display  of  skill  in  the  performance  of  a 
paltry  trick  may  he  laughed  at  for  having 
performed  a feat. 

Orest  Polllo ! thou  Tor  whom  thy  Rom.  prepares 
Tb.  read;  triumph  of  thy  finish'd  wars  ; 

Is  there  Id  fat.  as  hour  re-err'd  for  me 
To  slug  Ihjr  deed t in  numbers  worth,  thee? 

Dtvui. 

High  matter  thou  iajoin'st  me,  O prime  of  meu  ! 

Sad  task  and  kard;  for  bow  shall  I relate 

To  human  sense  th'  Invisible  exploits 

Of  watting  spirit,  ? Miltok. 
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Gfttt  spoilt  a ml  trophic*,  pUn'd  by  the*  <b*y  beir, 
Then  let  tby  own  achievement*  be  thy  iharp. 

Dryder. 

Much  I h*»e  heard 

Of  tby  prodigious  might,  tad  feats  perform'd. 

Hilton. 

seed,  v.  Action. 

TO  DEFACE,  D1SFIGDRK,  DEFORM. 

DEFACE,  DISFIGURE,  and  DE- 
FORM, signify  literally  to  spoil  the/iicr, 
figure,  and  form. 

Deface  expresses  more  than  either  de- 
form and  disfigure.  To  deface  is  an  act 
of  destruction;  it  is  the  actual  destruction 
of  that  which  has  before  existed : to 
disfigure  is  either  an  act  of  destruction  or 
an  erroneous  execution,  which  takes  away 
the  figure:  to  deform  is  altogether  an 
imperfect  execution,  which  renders  the 
form  what  it  should  not  be.  A thing  is 
defaced  by  design ; it  is  disfigured  either 
by  design  or  accident;  it  is  deformed 
either  by  an  error  or  by  the  nature  of  the 
tiling. 

Persons  only  deface ; persons  or  things 
di figure ; things  are  most  commonly 
deformed  of  themselves.  That  may  he 
defaced,  the  face  or  external  surface  of 
which  may  be  injured  or  destroyed  ; that 
may  he  disfigured  or  deformed,  the  tigure 
or  form  of  which  is  imperfect  or  may  be 
rendered  imperfect.  A hue  painting  nr 
piece  of  writing  is  defaced  which  is  torn 
or  besmeared  with  dirt  : a fine  building 
is  disfigured  by  any  want  of  symmetry  in 
its  purts  : a building  is  deformed  that  is 
made  contrary  to  ull  form.  A statue 
mtiy  be  defaced,  disfigured,  and  defat  med  : 
it  is  defaced  w hen  any  violence  is  done  to 
the  face  or  any  outward  part  of  the  body  ; 
it  is  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  a limb  ; it  is 
deformed  if  made  contrary  to  the  perfect 
form  of  a person  or  thing  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

Inanimate  objects  ore  mostly  defaced 
or  disfigured,  but  seldom  deformed  ; ani- 
mate objects  are  either  disfigured  or  de- 
formed, but  not  defaced.  A person  may 
disfigure  himself  by  bis  dress ; be  is  de- 
formed by  the  hand  of  nature. 

Yei  she  had  heard  an  nnclmt  rumour  flj 
(Long  cited  bjr  the  people  of  the  *kj). 

That  times  to  come  should  we  tbe  Trojan  rice 
Her  Carthage  ruin,  and  her  tow'rv  deface.  Drydkn. 

It  h but  too  oh» ions  that  errors  are  committed  in 
this  part  of  religion  (devotion).  These  frequently 
disfigure  Its  appearance  before  tbe  world,  and  sub- 
ject k to  Rn just  reproach.  Blair. 

A beauteous  maid  above ; but  magic  art 
With  barking  dog*,  deform'd  her  uethrr  part. 

Drydkn. 


to  defame,  v.  To  asperse. 
to  defeat,  v.  To  beat. 
to  defeat,  v.  To  baffle. 
to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint, 

FRUSTRATE. 

DEFEAT,  v.  To  beat,  defeat. 

FOIL  may  probably  come  from  fait 
and  the  Latin  Julio  to  deceive,  signifying 
to  make  to  fail. 

FRUSTRATE,  in  Latin  Jmstratus, 
from  frustra,  signifies  to  make  vain. 

DISAPPOINT,  from  the  privative  dis 
and  the  verb  appoint,  signifies  literally  to 
do  away  what  has  been  appointed. 

Defeat  and  foil  are  both  applied  to 
matters  of  enterprize  ; but  that  may  be 
defeated  which  is  only  planned,  and  that 
is  foiled  which  is  in  the  act  of  being  exe- 
cuted. What  is  rejected  is  defeated  : 
what  is  aimed  at  or  purposed  is  frus- 
trated: what  is  calculated  on  is  disap- 
pointed. The  best  concerted  schemes 
may  sometimes  be  easily  defeated  : where 
art  is  employed  against  simplicity  the 
latter  may  be  easily  foiled : when  we  aim 
at  what  is  above  our  reach,  we  must  be 
frustrated  in  our  endeavours : when  our 
expectations  nre  extravagant,  it  seems  to 
follow  of  course,  that  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Design  or  accident  may  tend  to  defeat, 
design  only  to  foil,  accident  only  to  frus- 
trate or  disappoint.  The  superior  force 
of  tbe  enciny,  or  a combination  of  un- 
toward events  which  are  above  the  con- 
trol of  the  commander,  will  serve  to  de- 
feat the  best-concerted  plans  of  the  best 
generals  : men  of  upright  minds  con  sel- 
dom foil  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  kuaves : 
when  we  sec  that  the  perversity  of  men  is 
liable  to  frustrate  the  kind  intentions  of 
others  in  their  behalf,  it  is  wiser  to  leave 
them  to  their  folly  : the  cross  accidents 
of  human  life  are  a fruitful  source  of  dis- 
appointment to  those  who  suffer  them- 
selves to  he  affected  by  them. 

Tbe  tit,  ptirponee  of  .antooMT,  are  defeat  rd  by 
a carriage  which  bar  to  inucb  boldnc*.-  Stkelc. 

Tbe  devil  haunt*  the*,  meat  where  be  bulb  create*! 
hope,  of  Tueceaf ; and  la  too  eager  a.d  Intent  upon 
loUchicf,  to  rtnplo,  hi*  time  and  temptation*  where 
he  hath  hern  *o  often  foiled.  TittoTiaa. 

let  alt  IbeTuacana,  nil  tli*  Arcadian*  join. 

Nor  lbt-e  nor  thoao  CbsW  frustrate  m,  dealgn. 

Dams. 

ft  aerttn  nthmiil  to  hope  that  mind*  qualified  for 
great  attainment*  *l>oo!d  firat  endeavour  their  ows 
bwrefil.  Bnt  this  eapeclatlon,  however  plauaible, 
baa  been  ver,  frequeotl,  disappointed.  Johkvos. 
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defect,  v.  Imperfection. 
defect,  v.  Blemish. 

DEFECTION,  REVOLT. 

DEFECTION,  from  the  Latin  deficio, 
signifies  the  act  of  falling  off,  or  becoming 
deficient  towards  some  object. 

REVOLT,  compounded  of  re  and  volt, 
in  French  voltiger  to  bound,  and  the  La- 
tin volo  to  fly,  signifies  a bounding  back 
from  an  object  to  which  one  has  been  at- 
tached. 

Defection  is  a general,  revolt  a speci- 
fic terra,  that  is,  it  denotes  a species  of 
defection.  Defection  is  applicable  to  any 
person  or  thing  to  which  we  are  bound  by 
any  obligation ; revolt  is  applicable  only 
to  the  government  to  which  one  is  bound. 
There  may  be  a defection  from  religion, 
or  any  cause  that  is  held  sacred  : a revolt 
is  only  against  a monarch,  or  the  supreme 
authority. 

Defection  does  not  designate  the  mode 
of  the  action;  it  may  be  quietly  made  or 
otherwise  : a revolt  is  an  act  of  violence, 
and  always  attended  with  violence.  The 
defection  may  bo  the  act  of  one;  a revolt 
is  properly  the  act  of  many.  A general 
may  bo  guilty  of  a defection  who  leaves 
the  party  to  which  he  has  hitherto  ad- 
hered; a nation  or  a community  may 
commit  an  act  of  revolt  by  shaking  off  the 
authority  under  which  they  have  lived. 
A dejection  being  mostly  the  act  of  au 
individual,  or  nhc  part  of  a community 
against  the  whole,  is  mostly  a culpable 
act ; but  a revolt  may  be  a justifiable 
measure,  when  one  nation  revolt*  against 
another,  under  whose  power  it  has  been 
brought  by  force  of  arms : the  Roman 
people  were  guilty  of  a defection  when 
they  left  the  senate  and  retired  to  mount 
Aventine : the  Germans  frequently  at- 
tempted to  recover  their  liberty  by  revolt- 
ing against  the  Romans. 

At  the  time  of  the  {metal  defection  from  Nero, 
Virrloiot  Rufu«  was  at  tbe  lw*atl  of  a very  powerful 
armjr  in  Germany,  which  had  pressed  him  to  accept 
the  title  of  emperor,  bat  be  constantly  refused  It. 

Meisoth. 

Exeter,  instigated  by  Gltha,  mother  to  king  Harold, 
refused  to  admit  a Not  man  garrison,  and,  betaking 
themselves  to  arms,  were  streogtliened  by  the  acces- 
sion of  tbe  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  Tbe  king  hastened  with  his  force*  to 
chastise  tbie  rcrolt.  1U  me. 

DEFECTIVE,  DEFICIENT. 

DEFECTIVE  expresses  the  quality  or 
property  of  having  a defect  (r.  Blemish) : 
DEFICIENT  is  employed  with  regard 
to  the  thing  itself  that  is  wauting.  A 


book  may  be  defective,  in  consequence  of 
some  leaves  being  deficient.  A deficiency 
is  therefore  often  whet  constitutes  a de- 
fect. Many  tilings  however  may  be  de- 
fective without  having  nny  deficiency,  and 
vice  vend.  Whatever  is  mis-shapen,  and 
fails  either  in  beauty  or  utility,  is  defec- 
tive ; that  whicli  is  wanted  to  moke  a 
thing  conipleat  is  deficient.  It  is  a defect 
in  the  eye  when  it  is  so  constructed  that 
things  are  not  seen  at  their  proper  dis- 
tances ; there  is  a deficiency  in  a trades- 
man's accounts,  when  one  side  falls  short 
of  the  other. 

Things  only  are  raid  to  be  defective ; 
but  persons  may  be  termed  deficient  either 
in  attention,  in  good  breeding,  in  civility, 
or  whatever  else  the  occasiou  may  re- 
quire. That  whicli  is  ilefeetive  is  most 
likely  to  be  permanent;  but  a deficiency 
may  be  only  occasional  and  easily  recti- 
fied. 

Providence,  for  (he  moat  put,  lots  m npon  n level; 
If  it  renders  u>  perfect  In  one  aceompUthment,  It  ro- 
ll era  1!,  leaves  u«  defective  In  another.  Addison. 

If  there  he  a deficiency  lo  the  speaker,  there  will 
noi  be  tulficleut  attention  and  rented  paid  to  the 
thing  spoken.  Swirr. 

DEFENCE,  V.  AfKtloglJ. 

TO  DEFEND,  PROTECT,  VINDICATE. 

DEFEND,  v.  Apology. 

PROTECT,  in  Latin  protectum,  parti- 
ciple of  protego,  compounded  of  pro  and 
lego,  signifies  to  put  any  thing  before  a 
person  as  a covering. 

VINDICATE,  t.  To  atsert. 

Defend  is  a general  term ; it  defines 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  degree  and 
manner  of  the  action  : protect  is  a parti- 
cular and  positive  term,  expressing  an 
action  of  some  considerable  importance. 
Persons  may  defend  others  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  station : none  but  su- 
periors protect  their  inferiors.  Defence 
is  an  occasional  action ; protection  is  a 
permanent  action,  A person  may  be  de- 
fended in  nny  particular  case  of  actual 
dnngcr  or  difficulty  ; lie  is  protected  from 
what  may  happen  as  well  as  what  does 
happen.  Defence  respects  the  evil  that 
threatens  ; protection  involves  the  supply 
of  necessities  and  the  affording  comforts. 

A msvter  nny  jovlify  on  nmault  In  defence  of  hlv 
servant,  and  a servant  In  defence  of  bio  matter. 

llLicKSTONK. 

They  who  protected  the  weakoem  of  oor  Infancy 
are  entitled  to  our  protection  In  their  old  ogo. 

Bucutonk. 

Defence  requires  some  active  exertion 
cither  of  body  or  mind ; protection  may 
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DEFEND. 


DEFENSIBLE. 


consist  only  of  the  extension  of  power  in 
behalf  of  any  particular.  A defence  is 
successful  or  unsuccessful ; a protection 
weak  or  strong.  A soldier  defends  his 
country;  a counsellor  defend*  liis  client : 
a prince  protects  his  subjects.  Henry  the 
Eighth  styled  himself  defender  of  the 
faith  (that  is  of  the  Romish  faith)  at  the 
time  that  he  was  subverting  the  whole 
religious  system  of  the  Catholics : Oliver 
Cromwell  styled  himself  protector  at  the 
time  that  he  was  overturning  the  govern- 
ment. 

Savage  (°a  hi*  triat  for  the  muriler  of  Sinclair)  rti  d 
not  deny  the  fact,  hot  endeavoured  to  jovllfy  It  by 
the  necessity  of  setf-deftnee,  and  the  harnrtl  of  hi* 
own  lire  If  he  had  lost  llic  opportunity  of  giving  the 
throat.  Jomrtos. 

First  give  thy  failh  and  pllyht,  a prince'*  word. 

Of  *orc  protection  by  thy  power  ami  *word ; 

For  I mu*t  apeak  what  whwlom  would  conceal, 

And  truth  Invidious  to  the  great  reveal.  Popa. 

In  a figurative  and  extended  sense, 
things  may  either  defend  or  protect  with  a 
similar  distinction  : a coat  defends  us  from 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ; houses 
are  a protection  not  only  against  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  but  also  against 
the  violence  of  men. 

How  aha!!  the  vine  with  tender  leave*  defend 
Her  teeming  cluster*  when  the  rain*  d-rcend  I 

Drydrx. 

Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nettling  repair,  and  to  tin?  thicket  »onw ; 

Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  tbelr  feeble  offspring.  Thoxsox. 

To  vindicate  is  a species  of  defence  only 
in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word.  Acts  ot 
importance  arc  defended:  those  of  trifling 
import  are  commonly  vindicated.  Cicero 
defended  Milo  against  the  charge  of  mur- 
der, in  which  he  was  implicated  by  the 
deal  It  of  Clodius  ; a child  or  a servant 
vindicates  himself  when  any  blame  is  at- 
tached to  him.  Defence  is  employed 
either  in  matters  of  opinion  or  conduct ; 
vindicate  only  in  matters  of  conduct.  No 
absurdities  are  too  great  to  want  occa- 
sional defenders  among  the  various  advo- 
cates to  free  inquiry ; he  who  vindicates 
the  conduct  of  another  should  be  fully  sa- 
tisfied of  the  innocence  of  the  person 
whom  he  defends. 

While  weein  CJ*lly  defend  our  character,  we  «rp 
no  more  disturbed  at  an  accusation,  than  we  are 
alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom  wcare  sure  to  conquer. 

Joiimox. 

lo  this  poem  (the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Aihntlmot),  Pope 
**rms  to  ret-kon  with  the  public.  He  r Indicates 
M mac- If  from  censure*,  ami  with  dignity  rather  than 
arrogance,  enforce*  hi*  own  claim*  to  kindm-a*  and 
respect.  Johnson. 

to  defend,  v.  To  guard. 


DEFENDANT,  DEFENDER. 

The  DEFENDANT  defends  himself 
( v . To  defend):  the  DEFENDER  de- 
fends another.  We  are  defendants  when 
any  charge  is  brought  against  us  which  we 
wish  to  refute:  we  are  defenders  when 
we  undertake  to  rebut  or  refute  the  charge 
brought  against  another. 

Of  what  conaequeuce  could  It  be  to  the  cauie 
whether  the  counsellor  did  or  did  not  know  the  de- 
fendant/ Swoiuw. 

The  abbot  of  Pat* ley  wa«  a warm  parti lan  of 
France,  and  n aealou*  defender  of  the  e«tabli*bed 
religion.  KontUTson. 

defender,  v.  Defendant. 

DEFENDER,  ADVOCATE,  PLEADER. 

A DEFENDER  exerts  himself  in  favour 
of  one  that  wants  support : an  AD\  O- 
CATE,  from  the  Latin  udvoca  to  call  or 
speak  for,  signifies  one  who  is  called  to 
the  assistance  of  another  ; he  exerts  him- 
self in  favour  of  any  cause  that  offers  : a 
PLEADER,  from  plea  or  excuse,  signifies 
him  who  exerts  himself  in  favour  of  one 
that  is  in  distress.  A defender  attempts 
to  keep  off  a threatened  injury  by  rebut- 
ting the  attack  of  another : an  advocate : 
states  that  which  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  person  or  thing  advotated:  a pleader 
throws  in  picas  and  extenuations;  ho 
blends  entreaty  with  argument.  Oppress- 
ed or  accused  persons  and  disputed  opi- 
nions require  defenders;  that  which  falls 
in  with  the  humours  of  men  will  always 
have  advocates;  the  unfortunate  and  the 
guilty  require  pleaders. 

St.  Paul  was  a bold  defender  of  the 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Epicurus 
has  been  unjustly  charged  with  being  the 
advocate  for  pleasure  in  its  gross  and  sen- 
sual sense,  w hence  the  advocates  for  sen- 
sual indulgences  hnve  been  termed  Epi- 
cureans. Vcturia  and  Volumnia,  the 
w ife  and  mother  of  Coriolanus,  were  plea- 
ders in  behalf  of  the  Roman  republic,  too 
powerful  for  him  to  be  able  to  refuse  their 
request. 

But  the  time  w»t»  now  come  when  Warburton  was 
to  change  h'»s  opinion,  ami  Pope  wa«  to  find  a deft  if 
tier  in  him  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  exal- 
tation of  hit  rival.  JOMKsON. 

It  Is  said  that  some  endeavours  were  used  to  in- 
cense the  Queen  against  Savage,  but  be  found  adrtf 
cate*  to  obilat*  at  least  part  of  their  effect. 

Johnson. 

Kelt  call  the  pleader  from  his  learnrd  strife. 

To  the  calm  blessings  of  a learned  life.  Hokxkck. 

DEFKNS1  HLE,  DEFENSIVE. 

DEFENSIBLE  is  employed  for  the 
thing  that  is  defended:  DEFENSD  E 


DEFINITION. 


DEGRADE. 
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for  the  thing  that  defend s.  An  opinion 
or  a line  of  conduct  is  defensible  ; a wea- 
pon or  a military  operation  is  defensive. 
The  defensible  is  opposed  to  the  indefen- 
sible , and  the  defensive  to  the  offensive. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to 
defend  that  which  is  indefensible ; it  is 
sometimes  prudent  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive, when  we  arc  not  in  a condition  to 
commence  the  offensive. 

Jmpr***«4nfr  it  only  rtrfeniihle  friwn  public  ncc«- 
»Hy,  to  which  all  private  considerations  mn«t  five 
wa«.  Blacbaionk, 

A kfnjr,  circa m«l»r*cvd  as  th«*  present  (Win*  of 
France),  has  m»  ~<wr<nit  Interest  that  can  caritc  him 
to  action.  At  best  bis  conduct  will  be  paa«ive  and 
drfetuire.  Buna  a. 

defensive,  v.  Defensible. 
to  defer,  v.  To  delay. 
deference,  v.  Complaisance. 
deficient,  v.  Defective. 

DEFINITE,  POSITIVE. 

DEFINITE  in  Latin  definitmn,  parti- 
ciple of  dejinio,  compounded  of  dc  and 
finis,  signifies  that  which  is  bounded  by 
u line  or  limit. 

POSITIVE,  in  Latin  positivist  from 
pnuo  to  place,  signifies  that  which  is 
placed  or  fixed. 

The  understanding  arid  reasoning  pow- 
ers are  connected  w ith  what  is  definite  ; 
the  will  with  what  is  positive.  A definite 
answer  leaves  nothing  to  be  explained ; a 
positive  answer  leaves  no  room  for  hesita- 
tion or  question.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
definite  in  giving  instructions,  and  to  be 
positive  in  giving  commands.  A person 
who  is  definite  in  his  proceedings  with 
another,  puts  a stop  to  oil  unreasonable 
expectations  ; it  is  necessary  for  those 
who  have  to  exercise  authority  to  be  po- 
sitive, in  order  to  enforce  obedience  from 
the  self-willed  and  contumacious. 

We  are  not  able  to  judp*  of  the  degree  of  convic- 
tion which  operated  at  any  particular  tiro**  upon  oar 
own  thought*,  bat  at  It  is  recorder}  by  some  certain 
and  definite  effect.  Johnson. 

The  Earl  Rivers  being  now  In  bit  own  opinion  on 
bis  death  bed,  thought  it  bit  duty  to  provide  for  8a* 
vage  among  his  other  Batumi  children,  and  therefore 
demanded  a petit  ire  account  of  him.  Johnson. 

DEFINITION,  EXPLANATION. 

A DEFIN  ITION  is  properly  a species 
of  EXPLANATION.  The  former  is 
used  scientifically,  the  latter  on  ordinary 
occasions;  the  former  is  confined  to  words, 
the  latter  is  employed  for  words  or  things. 

A definition  is  correct  or  precise ; an 
explanation  is  general  or  ample. 


The  definition  of  a word  defines  or  limits 
the  extent  of  its  signification;  it  is  the 
rule  for  the  scholar  in  the  use  of  auy 
word:  the  explanation  of  a word  may  in- 
clude both  definition  and  illustration  : the 
former  admits  of  no  more  words  than  will 
include  the  leading  features  in  the  mean- 
ing of  any  term ; the  latter  admits  of  an 
unlimited  scope  for  diffuseness  oil  the 
part  of  the  explainer. 

A$  to  potltni#.*,  rasnj  turn  ittroiplril  definitions 
of  iU  I bdint  i|  |»  best  to  be  known  by  description, 
definition  not  bring  able  to  comprise  It. 

Lord  C'niTHiN. 

If  jou  arc  forced  to  dnlre  further  Information  or 
explanation  upon  a point,  do  It  with  proper  apoln. 
giw  for  the  trouble  you  pive.  Loan  Chath  am. 

to  deform,  v.  To  deface. 

TO  defraud,  v.  To  cheat. 
to  defy,  v.  To  brave. 

TO  DEGRADE,  DISGRACE. 

DEGRADE,  from  the  Latin  erudite  a 
step  or  degree,  signifies  to  bring  down,  or 
a step  lower. 

DISGRACE,  from  the  Latin  gratia 
favor,  signifies  to  bring  out  of  favour  or 
esteem  : an  officer  in  the  army  is  degrad- 
ed; a minister  of  state  or  a courtier  is 
disgraced. 

In  the  general  or  moral  application,  de- 
grade respects  the  external  stution  or  rank  ; 
disgrace  refers  to  the  moral  estimation  or 
character  : one  is  often  disgraced  by  a 
degradation,  and  likewise  when  there  is 
no  express  degradation : whatever  is  low 
and  mean  is  degrading ; whatever  is  im- 
moral is  disgraceful : it  is  degrading  for 
a nobleman  to  associate  with  prirc-fight- 
ers  and  jockeys ; it  is  disgraceful  for  him 
to  countenance  the  violation  of  the  laws 
which  he  is  bound  to  protect:  it  is  de- 
grading for  a clergyman  to  take  part  in 
the  ordinary  pleasures  and  diversions  of 
mankind  in  general ; it  is  disgraceful  for 
him  to  indulge  in  any  levities;  Domitian 
degraded  himself  by  the  meanness  of  the 
employment  which  he  chose ; he  dis- 
graced himself  by  the  cruelty  which  he 
mixed  with  his  meanness  : King  John  of 
England  degradtd  himself  as  much  by  his 
mean  compliance  w hen  in  the  power  of 
the  barons,  as  he  had  disgraced  himself 
before  by  his  detestable  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. 

The  higher  the  rank  of  the  individual, 
the  greater  his  degradation:  the  higher 
his  character,  or  the  more  sacred  his 
office,  the  greater  his  disgrace,  if  he  act 
inconsistently  with  its  dignity:  but  tiicso 
terms  arc  not  confined  to  the  higher  ranks 
v 1 
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of  life;  there  is  that  which  is  degrading 
and  disgraceful  for  every  person,  however 
low  his  station:  when  a man  forfeits  that 
which  he  owes  to  himself,  and  sacrifices 
his  independence  to  his  vices,  he  degrades 
himself  below  the  scale  of  a rational 
agent ; he  thereby  forfeits  the  good  opi- 
nion of  all  who  know  him,  mid  thus  adds 
disgrace  to  his  degradation. 

Men  are  very  liable  to  err  in  their  judge- 
ments of  what  is  degrading  and  disgrace- 
ful : all  who  are  anxious  to  uphold  the 
station  and  character  in  which  they  have 
been  placed,  may  safely  observe  this  rule, 
that  nothing  can  be  so  degrading  as  the 
violation  of  truth  and  sincerity,  and  no- 
thing so  disgraceful  ns  a breach  of  moral 
rectitude  or  propriety. 

XVtiit  she  will  Is  do  or  «iy 
Rerro«t  wisest,  *irtuou*eU,  di*crerl<*t. 

All  higher  knowledge,  io  her  pretence,  Tills 
Degraded.  Milton. 

When  an  l**ro  is  to  he  palled  down  and  degraded. 
It  Is  hevt  done  in  doggrtt-l.  Addison. 

Philips  died  honored  and  lamented,  before  any 
port  of  bis  reputation  had  withered,  and  before  Ills 
patron  Si.  John  had  dftgraeed  him.  Johnson. 

And  when?  the  tales  with  \ inlet*  once  were  ciownM, 
Now  knotty  burrs  and  thorns  disgrace  the  ground. 

Durov*. 

to  degrade,  t>.  To  abase . 
to  degrade,  v.  To  disparage. 
to  degrade,  v.  To  humble. 

DEGREE,  V.  Class. 

DEITY,  divinity. 

DEITY,  from  dens  a god,  signifies  a 
divine  person. 

DIVINITY,  from  divinns,  signifies  the 
divine  essence  or  power:  the  deities  of 
the  heathens  had  little  of  divinity  in  them  5 
the  divinity  of  oor  Saviour  is  a fundamen- 
tal article  in  the  Christian  faith. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  religious  wen* 
■kip,  rcnsiallnjr  only  of  a chorus,  which  was  nothing 
vise  but  a by  run  to  a deity.  Addison. 

Why  shrink*  the  soul 

Back  on  her«elf,  and  startle*  at  destruclion  ? 

Ti»  the  dirlnir y that  stirs  within  u*.  A not  son. 

DEJECTION,  DEPRESSION,  MELAN- 
CHOLY. 

DEJECTION,  from  drjicio  to  cast 
clown,  and  DEPRESSION  from  depritno 
to  press  or  sink  down,  have  both  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  animal  spirits. 

MELANCHOLY,  from  the  Creek 
pt^ayx°^iat  black  liilfc,  regards  the  state 
of  tlio  humours  in  general,  or  of  the  par- 
ticular humour  called  the  bile. 

Dejection  and  depression  are  occasional, 
and  depend  on  outward  circumstances  ; 


melancholy  is  permanent,  and  lies  in  the 
constitution.  Depression  is  but  a degree 
of  dejection  : slight  circumstances  may  oc- 
casion a depression ; distressing  events  oc- 
casion a dejection:  the  death  of  a near 
and  clear  relative  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce dejection  in  persons  of  the  greatest 
equanimity  ; lively  tempers  are  most  lia- 
ble to  depressions ; melancholy  is  a disease 
which  nothing  hut  clear  views  of  religiou 
can  possibly  correct. 

So  bursting  frequent  frpm  At  rides'  breast, 

Sigh*  following  sigh*  lit*  inward  fears coofest; 

Now  oVr  the  fields  dejected  he  surveys. 

Flora  thousand  Trojan  fires  the  mountain  blase. 

Pope. 

I will  only  desire  you  to  allow  me  that  Hector  was 
In  an  absolute  certainty  of  death,  and  deprested  over 
and  above  with  the  conscience  of  being  in  an  ill  cause. 

Port. 

I have  read  somewhere  In  the  history  of  ancient 
Greece,  that  the  women  of  the  country  were  seised 
with  an  unaccountable*  melancholy,  which  dUpo*ed 
several  of  them  to  make  away  with  tliemnelref. 

Addison, 

TO  DELAY,  DEFER,  POSTPONE, 

PROCRASTINATE,  PROLONG,  PRO- 
TRACT, RETARD. 

DELAY,  compounded  of  de  and  lay. 
signifies  to  lay  or  keep  back. 

DEFER,  compounded  of  de  and  for, 
in  Latin  fero,  signifies  to  put  off. 

POST  PONE,  compounded  of  post  and 
pone,  from  the  Latin  pono  to  place,  signi- 
fies to  place  behind  or  after. 

PROCRASTINATE,  from  pro  for  and 
eras  to-morrow,  signifies  to  take  to-inor- 
roiv  instead  of  to-day. 

PROLONG  signifies  to  lengthen  out 
the  time,  and  PROTRACT  to  draw  out 
the  time. 

RETARD,  from  re  intensive  and  tar- 
dum  slow,  to  make  a thing  go  slow. 

To  delay  is  simply  not  to  commence 
action ; to  defer  and  postpone  are  to  fix 
its  commencement  at  a more  distant  pe- 
riod : we  may  delay  a thing  for  days, 
hours,  and  minutes;  we  defer  or  postpone 
it  for  months  or  weeks.  Delays  mostly 
arise  from  faults  iu  the  person  delaying ; 
they  nrc  seldom  reasonable  or  advantage- 
ous; deferring  and  postponing  ure  discre- 
tionary acts,  which  are  justified  by  the 
circumstances;  indolent  people  are  most 
prone  to  delay;  when  a plan  is  not  ma- 
turely digested,  It  is  prudent  to  defer  its 
execution  until  every  thing  is  in  nu  entire 
state  of  preparation.  Procrastination  is 
a culpable  delay  arising  solely  from  the 
fault  of  the  proem  if  in  o/or:  it  is  the  part  of 
a dilatory  man  to  procrastinate  that  which 
it  is  both  hi;  interest  and  duty  to  perform. 
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To  defer  is  used  without  regard  to  any 
Articular  time  or  object ; to  postpone 
as  always  relation  to  something  else  : it 
is  properly  to  defer  until  the  completion 
of  some  period  or  event : a person  may 
defer  his  visit  from  month  to  montli ; he 
postpones  his  visit  until  the  commence- 
ment of  a new  year  t a tardy  debtor  de- 
lays the  settlement  of  his  accounts;  a 
merchant  defers  the  shipment  of  any 
goods  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of 
fresh  intelligence;  lie  postpones  the  ship- 
ment until  after  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
fleet. 

We  delay  the  execution  of  a thing; 
we  prolong  or protruct  the  continuation  of 
a thing ; we  retard  the  termination  of  a 
thing  : we  may  deity  answering  a letter, 
prolong  a contest,  protract  a law  suit,  and 
retard  a publication. 

From  thee  both  olrt  and  youn-  with  profit  learn. 

The  hounds  of  good  and  evil  to  ilorern  i 
Unhappy  he  who  does  this  work  sdjotwn. 

And  fo  to-morrow  would  the  march  delay  ; 

Hi*  laay  morrow  will  be  Met*  to-day.  Dryden. 

Never  defer  that  tilt  to-morrow  wldcb  )ou  can  do 
to-day.  BiDctLU 

When  I postponed  to  another  summer  my  journey 
to  Ragland,  could  I apprehend  that  1 never  should 
we  her  again  t Gibbon. 

Procrastination  b the  thief  of  time.  Vacuo. 

Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  hi*  fate, 

Bat  Jove  and  destiny  prolong’d  hit  date.  PorR. 
To  (life  Euryatns:  u Von  plead  in  vain, 

And  but  protract  the  cause  you  cannot  gain.** 

Virgil. 

1 tee  the  later*  (lien 

Of  niiogled  mould*  of  more  retentive  earth*. 

That  while  the  utanling  moUture  they  transmit. 
Petard  its  motion  and  forbid  its  wrote.  Thomson. 

DELEGATE,  DEPUTY, 

DELEGATE,  in  Latin  delegatus,  (ton 
delego,  signifies  one  commissioned. 

DEPUTY,  in  Latin  deputalus,  from  de- 
put  o,  signifies  one  to  whom  a business  is 
assigned. 

A delegate  has  a more  active  otlice  than 
u deputy;  be  is  appointed  to  execute  some 
positive  commission  ; u deputy  may  often 
serve  only  to  supply  the  place  or  answer 
in  the  name  of  one  who  is  absent : dele- 
gates are  mostly  appointed  in  public  trims- 
actions ; deputies  are  chosen  cither  in 
public  or  private  mutters  : delegates  are 
chosen  by  particular  bodies  luj  purposes 
of  negotiation  either  in  regard  to  civil  or 
political  affairs ; deputies  are  chosen 
either  by  individuals  or  small  communi- 
ties to  officiate  ou  certain  occasions  of  a 
purely  civil  nature : the  Hons  towns  in 
Germany  used  formerly  to  send  delegates 


to  the  Diet  at  IUtisboo ; when  Calais 
was  going  to  surrender  to  Edward  UL 
King  of  Eugland,  deputies  were  sent  from 
the  townsmen  to  implore  his  mercy. 

IM  eboara  delegate t Ibb  hour  be  wot, 

hlyvdf  will  name  (hero,  to  Pel  idea’  tent.  Poer. 

Every  member  (of  parliament),  though  ohoaeo  by 
one  particular  district,  when  elected  and  returned 
aerve*  for  the  whole  r*altn ; and  therefore  he  is  not 
bound,  like  a deputy  lu  the  united  province*,  to  con- 
sult with  hb  constituents  on  any  particular  point. 

Blacistoxi. 

But  this 

And  all  the  much  transported  muse  can  alng. 

Are  tp  thy  beauty,  dignity,  and  use. 

Unequal  far,  great  delegated  source 
Of  light  and  life,  and  grace,  and  joy  below. 

Thomson. 

The  assembling  of  persons  deputed  from  people  at 
groat  diiUnees  b a trouble  to  them  that  arc  wnt  and 
a charge  to  them  that  send.  Trmi*i.b. 

to  deliberate,  v.  To  debate. 

TO  DELIBERATE,  V.  To  consult. 
deliberate,  v.  Thoughtful. 
delicacy,  v.  Dainty. 

• DELICATE,  v.  Fine. 

DELIGHT,  v.  Pleasure. 

DELIGHTFUL,  CHARMING, 

DELIGHTFUL  is  applied  either  to 
material  or  spiritual  objects;  CHARM- 
ING mostly  to  objects  of  sense. 

When  they  both  denote  the  pleasure  of 
the  sense,  delightful  it  not  so  strung  an 
expression  as  charming : a prospect  may 
he  delightful  or  c harming  ; but  tile  (utter 
rises  to  u degree  that  carries  the  senses 
away  captive. 

Of  music  we  should  rather  say  that  it 
was  (harming  than  delightful,  as  it  acts 
on  the  senses  in  so  powerful  a manner: 
on  the  other  hand  we  should  with  more 
propriety  speak  of  a delightful  employ- 
ment to  relieve  distress,  or  a delightful 
spectacle  to  sec  a family  living  together 
in  love  and  harmony. 

Though  Ihrre  are  several  of  :Uo*e  wild  »cenc*  (hat 
are  more  delightful  than  any  artificial  showy,  yet  we 
find  the  work*  of  nature  still  more  pleavaut  the  more 
they  resemble  those  of  art.  Addison. 

Nofhiog  can  be  more  mapuificeni  than  the  flgrurc 
Jupiter  mak'-s  in  the  tint  Iliad,  nor  mere  charming 
than  (bat  of  X wm*  to  (be  lint  J&uid-  Addmom. 

TO  DELINEATE,  SKETCH. 

DELINEATE,  in  Latin  dcliueuteu 
participle  of  detineo,  signifies  literally  to 
draw  tiie  lines  which  include  the  contents. 

* .SKETCH,  from  the  German  skint, 
Italian  schitio. 

Both  these  terms  are  properly  employed 
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in  the  art  of  drawing,  and  figuratively  ap- 
plied to  moral  subjects  to  express  a spe- 
cies of  descriptions:  a delineation  ex- 
presses something  more  than  a sketch ; 
the  former  conveying  not  merely  the  gene- 
ral outlines  or  more  prominent  features, 
but  also  as  much  of  the  details  as  would 
serve  to  form  a whole ; the  latter,  how- 
ever, seldom  contains  more  than  some 
broad  touches,  by  which  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  subject  is  conveyed. 

A delineation  therefore  may  ho  cha- 
racterixed  as  accurate,  and  a sketch  as 
liasty  or  imperfect : an  attentive  observer 
who  has  passed  some  years  in  a country 
may  be  enabled  to  give  an  accurate  deli- 
neation of  the  laws,  customs,  manners, 
and  character  of  its  inhabitants;  a tra- 
veller who  merely  passes  through  can  give 
only  a hasty  sketch  from  what  passes  be- 
fore his  eyes. 

Wbru  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  In  American- 
presws  were  tent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  in  paint, 
and  the  new.  of  hia  country  delineated  by  the 
stroke,  of  a pencil.  Addisuk. 

Sketch  out  a rough  draught  of  my  country,  that  t 
may  be  able  to  judge  whether  a rrtum  to  It  be  really 
eligible.  Artvaaiar. 

TO  DEI.IVER,  RESCUE,  SAVE. 

DELIVER,  in  French  dclivrer,  com- 
pounded of  de  and  Hirer,  in  Latin  libero 
to  make  free. 

RESCUE,  connected  with  the  French 
secourir,  signifies  by  succour  to  get  one 
oat  of  a difficulty. 

SAVE  signifies  literally  to  make  safe. 

The  idea  of  taking  or  keeping  from 
danger  is  common  to  these  terms;  but 
deliver  and  rescue  signify  rather  to  take 
from,  save  to  keep  from  danger : we 
deliver  and  rescue  from  the  evil  that  is  ; 
we  save  from  evils  that  may  he  as  well  as 
those  that  are.  Deliver  and  rescue  do  not 
convey  any  idea  of  the  means  by  which 
the  end  is  produced  ; save  commonly  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  some  superior  agency  : 
a man  may  be  delivered  or  rescued  by 
any  person  without  distinction;  he  is  com- 
monly saved  by  a superior. 

Deliver  is  an  unqualified  term,  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  mode  of  the  action  or 
species  of  evil ; to  rescue  is  a species  of  de- 
livering, namely,  delivering  from  the  power 
of  another;  to  save  is  applicable  to  the 
greatest  possible  evils;  a person  may  be 
delivered  from  a burden,  from  nn  oppres- 
sion, from  disease,  or  from  danger,  by 
any  means ; a prisoner  is  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  an  enemy;  a person  is  saved 
from  destruction. 


In  nor  greatest  fea«  and  tronhln  we  may  rue  oar 
baaru  by  reposing  ourselves  upon  God,  In  confidence 
uf  bis  support  and  dclircrance.  Tnxovsoa. 

My  household  gods,  companions  at  my  woes. 

With  pious  csre  I rescu'd  from  our  foes.  Dsvoss. 
Row  sbsmeful  flight  alone  can  sore  the  host. 

Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  lost.  Pope. 

TO  DELIVER,  tf.  To  give  Up. 
to  deliver,  v.  To  free. 

DELIVERANCE,  DELIVERY 

Ant  drawn  from  the  same  verb  (r.  To 
deliver)  to  express  its  ditferent  senses  of 
taking  from  or  giving  to  ; the  former  de- 
notes the  taking  something  from  one’s 
self;  the  latter  implies  giving  something 
to  another. 

To  wish  for  a DELI\  E R A N C E from 
that  which  is  hurtful  or  painful  is  to  a 
certain  extent  justifiable:  the  careful  DE- 
LIVERY of  property  into  the  hands  of 
the  owner  will  he  the  first  object  of  con- 
cern with  a faithful  agent. 

Whate'er  befalls  your  life  shall  be  my  care, 

Oae  death,  or  one  deliverance , we  will  share. 

Daymen. 

With  out  Karoo  ancestors  the  detirery  of  s turf 
was  a necessary  solemnity  to  establish  the  eoosryjnre 
of  Isods.  Blac**touk. 

delivery,  if.  Deliverance. 
to  delude,  f.  To  deceive. 
deluge,  if.  Overflow. 
delusion,  v.  Fallacy. 
to  demand,  if.  To  ask  for. 

TO  DEMAND,  REQUIRE. 

DEMAND,  v.  To  ask. 

REQUIRE,  in  Latin  requiro,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  queero,  signifies  to  seek 
for  or  to  seek  to  get  back . 

We  demand  that  which  is  owing  and 
ought  to  be  given ; we  require  that  which 
we  wish  and  expect  to  have  done.  A de- 
mand is  more  positive  thau  a requisition; 
the  former  admits  of  no  question  ; the 
latter  is  liable  to  be  both  questioned  and 
refused  : the  creditor  makes  a demand  on 
the  debtor  ; the  master  requires  a certain 
portion  of  duty  from  his  servant : it  is  un- 
just to  demand  of  a person  what  he  has 
no  right  to  give  ; it  is  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire of  him  what  it  is  not  in  his  power 
to  do. 

A thing  is  commonly  demanded  in  ex- 
press words;  it  is  required  by  implication  : 
a person  demands  admittance  when  it  is  not 
voluntarily  granted  ; be  requires  respectful 
deportment  from  those  who  art  subordi- 
nate to  hits. 
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In  the  figurative  application  the  same 
sense  is  preserved:  things  of  urgency  and 
moment  demand  immediate  attention ; 
difficult  matters  require  a steady  attention. 

Hear,  all  je  Trojan*  ! all  ye  Grecian  band*, 

Wbat  Pari*,  author  of  the  war,  demand*.  Pore. 
Now,  by  my  no  v 'reign  and  hit  fate  I swear, 

Reoown'd  for  faith  hi  peace,  and  force  in  war, 

Oft  our  alliance  other  land*  desir’d. 

And  what  we  trek  of  you  of  us  requir'd.  Drydkk. 

Surely  the  retrospect  of  life  and  the  extirpation  of 
lu«t«  and  appetites  deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread 
may  be  allowed  to  demand  soon  secession  from  bu*i- 
ness  and  folly.  Johnsos. 

Oh  then  bow  blind  to  all  that  truth  require jr. 

Who  think  it  freedom  when  a part  aspire*. 

Goldsmith. 

demeanour,  v.  Behaviour. 
demise,  v.  Death. 

TO  DEMOLISH,  razb,  dismantle, 
DESTROY. 

The  throwing  down  what  has  been  built 
up  is  the  common  idea  included  in  nil 
these  terms. 

DEMOLISH,  from  .the  Latin  demolior, 
nod  motet  a mass  or  structure,  signifies  to 
decompound  whet  has  been  fabricated 
into  n mass. 

HAZE  like  erase  (i>.  To  blot  out)  signi- 
fies the  making  smooth  nr  even  with  the 
ground. 

DISMANTLE,  in  French  dcmantcler, 
signifies  to  deprive  a tiling  of  its  mantle 
or  guard. 

DESTROY,  from  the  Latin  tint  run, 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  stnio 
to  build,  signifies  properly  to  pull  down. 

A fabric  is  demolished  by  scattering  all 
its  component  parts  ; it  is  mostly  an  un- 
licensed act  of  caprice ; it  is  • razed  by 
way  of  punishment,  os  a mark  of  public 
vengeance ; a fortress  is  disauintled  from 
motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  render 
it  defenceless ; places  are  destroyed  by 
various  means  and  from  various  motives, 
that  they  may  not  evist  any  longer. 

Individuals  may  demolish;  public  au- 
thority causes  an  edifice  to  be  razed  with 
the  ground  ; a general  orders  towers  to  he 
dismantled  and  fortifications  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

From  (be  demolish'd  tow'r.  the  Trojuu  l tiro. 

Huge  beep,  of  .tone.,  that  falling  crash  the  foe. 

Damn. 

Great  Diomede  baa  compass'd  round  with  walla. 

The  city  which  Argypa  ho  call.. 

From  hla  own  Argoa  nam'd ; we  touch'd  with  joy 
Tbe  royal  hand  that  ras'd  unhappy  Troy.  Davol.e. 


O'er  the  drear  spot  aee  denotation  spread, 

Aud  the  dismantled  walla  to  ruina  lie.  Mooes. 
We,  for  myoeir  I apeak,  and  all  (he  name 
of  Grecian.,  who  to  Troj'o  destruction  came. 

Not  one  but  suffered  and  loo  dearly  bought 
The  prlae  of  honor  which  in  arma  he  nought. 

DlYUl. 

DEMON,  v.  Devil. 

TO  DEMONSTRATE,  V.  To  pTOVe. 

TO  DEMUR,  HESITATE,  PAUSE, 

DEMUR,  in  French  demeurer,  Latin 
demorar i,  signifies  to  keep  back. 

HESITATE,  in  Latin  hasitatum,  par- 
ticiple of  heesito,  a frequentative  from 
Kttreo,  signifies  to  stick  or  remain  a long 
time  back. 

PAUSE,  in  Latin pattsa,  from  the  Greek 
vmw  to  cease,  signifies  to  make  a stand. 

The  idea  of  stopping  is  common  to 
these  terms,  to  which  signification  is 
added  some  distinct  collateral  idea  for 
each ; we  denmr  from  doubt  or  difficulty ; 
we  hesitate  from  an  undecided  stnte  of 
mind;  we  pause  from  circumstances. 
Demurring  is  the  act  of  an  equal : we 
denmr  in  giving  our  assent : hesitating  is 
often  the  act  of  a superior ; we  hesitate 
in  giving  our  consent:  when  a proposition 
appears  to  be  unjust  we  demur  in  sup- 
porting it,  on  the  ground  of  its  injustice; 
when  r request  of  a dubious  nature  is 
made  to  us  we  hesitate  in  complying  with 
it : prudent  people  are  most  apt  to  demur; 
but  people  of  a wavering  temper  are  apt 
to  hesitate  : demurring  may  be  often  un- 
necessary, but  it  is  seldom  injurious  ; he- 
sitating is  mostly  injurious  when  it  is  not 
necessary;  the  former  is  employed  in 
matters  that  admit  of  delay  ; the  latter  in 
cases  where  immediate  decision  is  requi- 
site. 

Demurring  and  hesitating  are  both  em- 
ployed as  acts  of  the  mind  ; /musing  is  an 
external  action : we  demur  and  hesitate 
in  determining  ; wo  pause  in  speaking  or 
doing  any  thing. 

Iu  order  to  bani.h  an  evil  not  of  the  world  that  (loot 
not  ouly  produce  great  uoeaslorw  to  private  person*, 
but  bat  a)*o  a very  bad  influence  on  the  public,  I 
thall  endeavour  to  thow  the  folly  of  demurring. 

Asm  i or/. 

I want  no  solicitations  for  me  to  comply  where  It 
would  be  ungenerous  for  me  to  refuse;  for  can  I 
hesitate  a moment  to  take  upon  myvelf  the  protection 
of  a daughter  of  Correllinsl 

Melmotii's  Letters  or  Pliny. 

Think,  O think. 

And  ere  tbou  plunge  into  tbe  vast  abjss. 

Pause  on  tbe  verge  awhile,  look  down  aud  see 
Thy  future  mansion.  1’ohtkuv, 


• Vide  Abbe  Girard ; M Demolir,  ra«er,  demanteler,  detrulre.” 
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DEMUR. 


DENY. 


DEMUR)  DOUBT,  HESITATION, 
OBJECTION. 

DEMUR,  V.  To  demur, 

DOUBT,  in  Latin  dubito,  from  duo  and 
ito,  or  eo  to  go,  signifies  to  go  two  ways. 

HESI  TATION,  o.  To  demur. 

OBJECTION,  from  objicio  or  ob  and 
juc'u>  to  throw  in  the  way,  signifies  what 
is  thrown  in  the  way  so  as  to  stop  our 
progress. 

Demurs  often  occur  in  matters  of  deli- 
beration ; doubt  in  regard  to  matters  of 
fact ; hesitation  in  matters  of  ordinary 
conduct ; and  objections  in  matters  of 
common  consideration.  It  is  the  buiiness 
of  a counsellor  to  mnke  demurs;  it  is 
■ the  business  of  an  inquirer  to  suggest 
doubts  ; it  is  the  business  of  all  occasion- 
ally to  make  a hesitation  who  are  called 
upon  to  decide  ; it  is  tlie  business  of  those 
to  make  objections  whose  opinion  is  con- 
sulted, Artabancs  made  many  demurs 
to  the  proposed  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes:  doubts  have  been  suggested  re- 
specting the  veracity  of  Herodotus  ns  an 
historian  : it  is  not  proper  to  ask  that 
which  cannot  be  granted  without  hesita- 
tion ; and  it  is  not  the  part  of  an  amiable 
disposition  to  make  an  hesitation  in  com- 
plying with  a reasonable  request : there 
are  but  few  things  which  we  either  at- 
tempt to  do  or  recommend  to  others  that 
is  not  liable  to  some  kind  of  an  objection. 

A demur  stops  the  adjustment  of  any 
plan  or  the  determination  of  any  question; 
a doubt  interrupts  the  progress  of  the 
mind  in  coming  to  a state  of  satisfaction 
and  certainty  : they  are  both  applied  to 
abstract  questions  or  such  as  are  of  gene- 
ral interest.  Hesitation  and  objection  are 
more  individual  and  private  in  tlieir 
nature. 

Hesitation  lies  mostly  in  the  state  of  the 
will ; objection  is  rather  the  offspring  of 
the  understanding.  An  hesitation  inter- 
feres with  the  action  ; an  objection  affects 
the  measure  or  the  mode  of  action. 

But  with  rejoinder*  ami  replies, 

IroDf  bills  and  anaweni  ttuffM  with  Iks, 

Demur , Imparlance,  and  evvoiga. 

The  paxlirs  ne’er  could  l»ue  join.  Swift. 

Thb  sceptical  proceeding  will  make  every  tort  of 
reasoning  on  every  auhject  vain  and  frivolous,  even 
that  sceptical  reasoning  itself  which  hut  persuaded  us 
to  entertain  a doubt  concerning  the  agreement  of 
our  perceptions.  Burke. 

If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtnoos,  capable  to 
discern  the  bent  use  n(  time,  and  resolute  to  practise  It, 
It  might  be  granted,  I think,  without  hesitation,  that 
total  liberty  would  be  a blessing.  Johnson. 

Lloyd  was  always  raising  objections  and  removing 
them.  Johnson. 


to  denominate,  v.  To  name. 
denomination,  v.  Name. 

TO  DENOTE,  signify. 

DENOTE,  in  Latin  denoto  or  nolo, 
from  notion  participle  of  nnseo,  signifies  to 
cause  to  know. 

SIGNIFY,  from  the  Latin  signum  a 
sign,  and  Jio  to  become,  is  to  become 
or  be  made  a sign,  or  guide  for  the  under- 
standing. 

Denote  is  employed  with  regard  to 
things  and  their  characters;  signify  with 
regard  to  the  thoughts  or  movements.  A 
letter  or  character  may  be  made  to  denote 
any  number,  as  words  are  made  to  signify 
the  intentioiis  and  wishes  of  the  person. 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  hierogly- 
phics were  very  much  employed  to  denote 
certain  moral  qualities ; in  many  cases 
looks  or  actions  will  signify  more  than 
words.  Devices  and  emblems  of  differ- 
ent descriptions  drawn  either  from  fabu- 
lous history  or  the  natural  world  are  like- 
wise now  employed  to  denote  particular 
circumstances  or  qualities : the  cornuco- 
pia denotes  plenty ; the  beehive  denotes 
industry  ; the  dove  denotes  meekness  ; 
and  the  lamb  gentleness  : he  who  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  signify  his  wishes 
otherwise  than  by  nods  or  signs  must  ex- 
pect to  be  frequently  misunderstood. 

Another  mny  do  the  tame  thing,  and  yet  the  action 
want  that  air  and  beauty  which  dlatinguioh  « from 
others,  like  that  Inimitable  sunshine  Titian  k said  to 
have  diff  used  over  bin  landscapes,  which  denote*  them 

hU.  SrtCTATOR. 

Simple  abstract  words  are  used  to  signify  snout 
one  simple  idea,  without  much  adverting  to  others 
which  may  chance  to  attend  It.  Benue. 

DENSE,  V.  Tliick. 

to  deny,  v.  To  contradict. 

TO  DENY,  REFUSE) 

DENY,  in  Latin  denego,  or  nego,  that 
is  ne  or  non  and  ago,  signifies  to  say  no 
to  a thing. 

REFUSE,  in  Latin  refutus,  from  re  and 
f undo  to  pour  or  cast,  signifies  to  throw 
back  that  which  is  presented. 

To  deny  respects  matters  of  fact  or 
knowledge;  to  refuse  matters  of  wish  or 
request.  We  deny  what  immediately  be- 
longs to  ourselves;  we  refuse  what  be- 
longs to  another.  We  deny  os  to  the 
past ; we  refuse  as  to  the  future : we  deny 
our  participation  in  that  which  has  been  ; 
we  refuse  our  participation  in  that  which 
may  he : to  deny  must  always  be  ex- 
pressly verbal ; a rtfusat  may  sometimes 


DENY. 

be  signified  by  actions  or  looks  os  well  as 
words.  A denial  affects  our  veracity ; a 
refusal  affects  our  good  nature. 

To  deny  is  likewise  sometimes  used  in 
regard  to  one's  own  gratifications  as  well 
as  to  one’s  knowledge,  in  which  case  it  is 
still  more  analogous  to  refute,  which  re* 
gards  the  gratifications  of  another.  In 
this  cage  we  say  we  deny  a person  a thing, 
but  we  refute  bis  request  or  refuse  to  do  a 
tiling.  Some  Christians  tlnuk  it  very 
meritorious  to  deny  themselves  their  usual 
quantity  of  food  at  certain  times  ; they 
are  however  but  sorry  professors  of 
Christianity  if  they  refuse  at  the  same 
time  to  give  of  their  substance  to  the 
poor.  Instances  are  not  rare  of  misers 
who  have  denied  themselves  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  and  yet  hare  never 
reftued  to  relieve  those  who  were  in  dis- 
trees,  or  assist  those  who  were  iu  trouble. 

Deny  is  sometimes  the  act  of  uncon- 
scious  agents ; refuse  is  always  a per- 
sonal and  intentional  act.  We  are  some- 
times denied  by  circumstances  the  conso- 
lation of  seeing  our  friends  before  they 
die;  when  prisoners  want  to  see  their 
friends  fur  siuisler  purposes  they  must  be 
refused, 

Jove  to  hi«  Tbetk  nothing  coold  deny, 

Nor  vu  the  viguxt  vain  that  »book  the  *ky.  Poph. 
O tire  of  Goda  and  mm ! Thy  suppliant  hear; 

Refute  or  grant ; for  wlul  has  Jove  to  fear  l Pope. 
Inquire  you  how  these  pow’rv  we  shall  attain  1 
*Tls  not  for  us  tp  know;  our  search  hi  vain  ; 

Can  any  one  remember  or  relate 
How  be  existed  in  the  embryo  stale  ? 

That  light's  deny'd  to  hUn  which  others  see, 
lie  knows  perhaps  you’ll  say — and  so  do  we. 

Jkmyn*. 

TO  DENY,  DISOWN. 

DENY  (t>.  Tu  deny)  approaches  near- 
est to  the  sense  of  disown  when  applied 
to  persons;  DISOWN,  that  is,  not  to 
own,  on  the  other  hnnd  bears  n strong 
analogy  to  deny  when  applied  to  things. 

Iu  the  first  case  deny  is  said  with  re- 
gard to  one’s  knowledge  of  or  connexion 
with  a person;  drowning  on  the  other 
hand  is  a term  of  larger  import,  includ- 
ing the  renunciation  of  all  relationship  or 
social  tie  ; the  former  is  said  of  those  who 
are  not  related  ; the  latter  of  such  only 
as  are  related.  Peter  denied  our  Saviour; 
a parent  can  scarcely  be  Justified  in  dis- 
owning his  child  let  his  vices  be  ever  so 
enormous ; n child  can  never  disown  its 
pareut  in  nny  case  without  violating  the 
most  sacred  duty. 

In  the  second  case  deny  is  said  in  re- 
gard to  things  that  concern  others  as  well 
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as  ourselves ; disown  only  in  regard  to 
what  is  done  by  one’s  self  or  that  in  which 
one  is  personally  concerned.  A person 
denies  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion of  another ; he  disowns  all  participa- 
tion in  any  affair.  We  may  deny  having 
seen  a thing;  we  may  disown  that  we  did 
it  ourselves.  Our  veracity  is  often  the 
only  thing  implicated  in  a denial;  our 
guilt,  innocence,  or  honour  are  implicated 
iu  what  we  disown.  A witness  denies  what 
is  stated  as  a fact;  the  accused  party 
disowns  what  is  laid  to  his  charge. 

A denial  is  employed  only  for  outward 
actions  or  events ; that  which  can  be  re- 
lated may  be  denied : disowning  extends 
to  whatever  we  can  own  or  possess ; we 
may  disown  our  feelings,  our  name,  our 
connexions,  and  the  like. 

Christians  deny  the  charges  which  are 
brought  against  the  gospel  by  his  ene- 
mies. The  apostles  wuuld  never  disown 
the  character  which  they  held  as  messen- 
gers of  Christ. 

If,  lika  Zeno,  «nj  shall  walk  .boat  sail  jet  Sens 
there  it  any  motion  in  nature,  surely  that  man  vu 
constituted  for  Antlcyra,  ami  were  a fit  companion 
Air  thove  who,  havivg  a conceit  they  art;  dead,  cannot 
be  convicted  uuder  the  aockrty  of  the  living.  Bnowi*. 
Sometime*  le«t  nun  should  quite  hi*  pow’r  dieown, 
He  mike*  that  pow’r  to  trembling  nation*  known. 

JttfVNf' 

TO  DENY,  v.  To  disavow, 
departure,  v.  Death. 

DEPARTURE,  t’.  Exit. 

DEPENDANCE,  RELIANCE. 

DEPENDANCE,  from  depend  or  de 
and  pend,  in  Latin  pendo  to  hang  from, 
signifies  literally  to  rest  one’s  weight  by 
hanging  from  that  which  is  belt). 

BELY,  compounded  of  re  and  ly  or 
lie,  signifies  likewise  to  rest  one’s  Wright 
by  lying  or  hanging  back  from  the  oliject 
held. 

Dependance  is  the  general  term ; reli- 
ance is  a species  of  dependance : we  de- 
pend either  on  persons  or  things  ; we  rely 
on  persons  only  : dependance  serves  for 
that  which  is  immediate  or  remote  ; reli- 
ance serve*  for  the  future  only.  We  de- 
pend upon  a person  fur  that  which  we 
are  obliged  to  receive  or  led  to  expect 
from  bun : we  rely  upon  a person  for 
that  which  he  has  given  us  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  him. 

Dependence  is  an  outward  condition  or 
the  stutc  of  external  circumstances;  reli- 
ance is  a state  of  the  feelings  with  regard 
to  others.  We  depend  upon  God  for  all 
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DEPONENT, 


DEPOSIT. 


that  we  have  or  shall  have ; we  rely  upon 
the  word  of  man  for  that  which  he  has 
promised  to  perform.  We  may  depend 
upon  a person's  coming  from  a variety  of 
causes ; but  we  rtlu  upon  it  only  in  refer- 
ence to  his  avowed  intention. 

A man  who  aim  b,«  beat  endeavour*  to  live  ac 
cording  to  tbe  dictate*  of  virtue  and  right  reason  bat 
two  perpetual  tourer*  of  cbeerfulnem,  in  the  con- 
ahleration  of  hit  own  nature,  and  of  that  Being  on 
whom  be  bat  a dependance.  Addison. 

Tbe  tender  twig  ahunta  upward  to  the  title*, 

And  on  the  faltb  of  tbe  new  tun  relies.  Drydkr. 

to  depict,  v.  To  paint. 

TO  DKPLOItB,  LAMENT. 

DEPLORE,  in  Latin  deploro,  that  is 
de  and  pluro,  or  plungo,  to  give  signs  of 
distress  with  the  face  or  mouth. 

LAMENT,  v.  To  bewail. 

Deplore  is  a much  stronger  expression 
than  lament ; the  former  calls  forth  tears 
from  the  bitterness  of  the  heart ; the 
latter  excites  a cry  from  the  warmth  of 
feeling.  * Deplorable  indicates  despair; 
to  foment  marks  only  puin  or  distress. 
Among  the  poor  we  have  deplorable  in- 
stances of  poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and 
wretchedness  combined ; among  the  higher 
classes  we  have  often  lamentable  instances 
of  extravagance  and  consequent  ruin.  A 
field  of  battle  or  a city  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake  is  a spectacle  truly  deplorable  : 
it  is  lamentable  to  see  beggars  putting  on 
all  the  disguises  of  wretchedness  in  order 
to  obtain  by  deceit  what  they  might  earn 
by  honest  industry.  The  condition  of  a 
dying  man  suffering  under  the  agonies  of 
an  awakened  conscience  is  deplorable ; 
the  situation  of  the  relative  or  friend  who 
witnesses  the  agony,  without  being  able 
to  afford  consolation  to  the  sufferer,  is 
truly  lamentable. 

The  wooed*  they  *a*bM,  tbeir  ploua  tear*  they  *hed. 
And  laid  along  their  oar*  deplor'd  tbe  dead.  Porr. 
But  let  not  chief  the  nlgbtiogale  lament  , 

Her  ruinM  can*,  too  delicately  fram’d 
To  brook  the  bar»h  confinement  of  the  cage. 

- • Tnouiot. 

DEPONENT,  EVIDENCE,  WITNESS. 

DEPONENT,  from  tbe  Latin  dejtono, 
is  the  one  laying  down  or  open  what  he 
has  heard  or  seen. 

EVIDENCE,  from  evident,  is  the  one 
producing  evidence  or  making  evident. 

WITNESS,  from  the  Saxon  witan, 
Teutonic  weissen,  Greek  ula,  uod  Hebrew 
ido  to  know,  is  one  who  knows  or  makes 
known. 


The  deponent  always  declares  upon 
oath ; he  serves  to  give  information  : the 
evidence  is  likewise  generally  bound  by 
an  oath ; he  serves  to  acquit  or  con- 
demn : the  witness  is  employed  upon  oath 
or  otherwise  ; lie  serves  to  confirm  or  in- 
validate. 

A deponent  declares  either  in  writing 
or  liy  word  of  mouth ; the  deposition  is 
preparatory  to  the  trial : an  evidence  may 
give  t etdcMce  either  by  words  or  actions  ; 
whatever  serves  to  clear  up,  whether  a 
person  or  an  animal,  the  thing  is  used  as 
an  evidence ; the  evidence  always  comes 
forward  on  the  trial : a witness  is  always 
a person  in  the  proper  sense,  but  may  be 
applied  figuratively  to  inanimate  objects; 
he  declares  by  word  of  mouth  what  ho 
personally  knows.  Every  witness  is  au 
evidence  at  the  moment  of  trial,  but  every 
evidence  is  not  n witness.  When  a dog  is 
employed  as  an  evidence  he  cannot  be 
called  a witness. 

Evidence  on  the  other  hand  is  confined 
mostly  to  judicial  matters;  aud  witness 
extends  to  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life.  One  person  appears  as  an  evidence 
against  another  ou  u criminal  charge  : a 
witness  appears  for  or  against ; he  corro- 
borates the  word  of  another,  and  is  a se- 
curity in  all  dealings  or  matters  of  ques- 
tion between  man  aud  man. 

The  pleader  having  spoke  hi*  best. 

Anil  witness  ready  to  attest ; 

Who  fairly  could  on  oath  tlepo«e, 

When  qumliun*  on  the  fact  atote. 

That  ev’ry  article  «»  true. 

Nor  further  the*e  deponents  knew.  Rurirr. 

Of  the  evidence  which  appeared  against  Mm 
(Ravage)  the  character  of  the  man  *ai  not  unexcep- 
tionable ; that  of  tbe  woman  notoriously  infamou*. 

JoHKiel* 

In  ease  a woman  be  forcibly  taken  away  and  mar- 
ried, »Ik*  may  be  » witness  against  her  husband  in 
order  to  convict  him  of  felony.  Bl*c**tohe. 

In  every  man’s  heart  and  conscience,  religion  ha* 
many  witnesses  to  its  Importance  and  reality. 

Blair. 

DEPORTMENT,  V.  Bc/ltiviour. 

DEPOSIT,  PLEDGE,  SECORITT. 

DEPOSIT  is  a general  term  from  the 
Latin  depositus  participle  of  dtpono,  signi- 
fying to  lay  down,  or  put  into  the  hands 
of  another. 

PLEDGE,  comes  probably  from  plica, 
signifying  what  engages  by  a tie  or  en- 
velope. 

SECURITY  signifies  that  which  makes 
secure. 


• Vide  Trailer  i - Lamentable,  deplorable.’ 
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The  term  deposit  has  most  regard  to  the 
confidence  we  place  in  another;  pledge 
has  most  regard  to  the  security  we  give 
for  ourselves;  security  is  a species  of 
pledge.  A deposit  is  always  voluntarily 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  indifferent  per- 
son ; a pledge  and  security  are  required 
from  the  parties  who  are  interested.  A 
person  may  make  a deposit  for  purposes 
of  charity  or  convenience ; he  gives  a 
pledge  or  security  for  a temporary  accom- 
modation, or  the  relief  of  a necessity. 
Money  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend  in  order  to  execute  a commission : 
a pledge  is  given  as  an  equivalent  for  that 
which  has  been  received : a security  is 
given  by  way  of  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  agreement. 

A deposit  may  often  serve  the  purpose 
of  a security ; hut  it  need  not  contain 
any  thing  so  binding  as  either  n pledge  or 
a security ; both  of  which  involve  a loss 
on  the  non-fulfilment  of  a certain  con- 
tract. ,t  A pledge  is  given  for  matters 
purely  personal ; a security  is  given  in 
behalf  of  auother. 

Deposits  are  always  transportable  arti- 
cles, consisting  cither  of  money,  papers, 
jewels,  or  other  valuables:  a pledge  is 
seldom  pecuniary,  but  it  is  always  some 
article  of  positive  value,  as  estate's,  furni- 
ture, and  the  like,  given  at  the  moment  of 
forming  the  contract : a security  is  ulwuys 
pecuniary,  but  it  often  consists  of  a pro- 
- mise,  and  not  of  any  immediate  resigna- 
tion of  one’s  property.  Deposits  are 
made  and  securities  given  by  the  wealthy  ; 
pledges  are  commonly  given  by  those  who 
are  in  distress. 

Deposit  is  seldom  used  but  in  the  pro- 
per sense  ; pledge  and  security  may  be  em- 
ployed in  a figurative  application.' 

It  is  without  rcasun  we  praise  the  wiutam  of  our 
cixutitiilleii,  in  putting  uoilrr  Ike  ilncrrtion  of  Die 
crown  Die  awful  trust  of  war  and  pr ire,  if  the  mi- 
■ielrri  of  the  crown  virtually  return  It  agaiu  into  our 
hands.  The  trurt  war  placed  there  a«  a sacred  de- 
posit, to  secure  ua  agaloit  popular  raaitaeus  In  plung- 
ing into  wars.  Bua&r. 

These  par  meats  once  were  hla,  and  left  to  toe. 

The  piedyts  of  hb  promised  loyalty.  DaYDEM. 

John  Doe  waa  to  become  security  for  Kfcliard 

^ Blur. 

DEPRAVITY,  DEPRAVATION, 
CORRUPTION. 

DEPRAVITY,  from  the  I.ntin  pravi- 
tos  and  pra-vus,  in  Greek  paifioc,  and  the 
Hebrew  ran  or  roo  crooked  or  not  straight, 
marks  the  quality  of  being  crooked. 


DEP RA  V'  ATION , in  Latin  depravatio, 
signifies  a making  crooked  or  not  as  it 
should  be. 

CORRUPTION,  in  Latin  corruptio , 
corrumpo,  from  rumpo  to  break,  marks 
the  disunion  and  decomposition  of  the 
parts  of  any  thing. 

• All  these  terms  are  applied  to  ob- 
jects which  are  cuutniry  to  the  order 
of  Providence,  but  the  term  depravity 
characterizes  live  thing,  as  it  is ; the  terras 
depravation  and  corruption  designate  the 
making  or  causing  ic  to  be  so : depravity 
therefore  excludes  the  idea  of  any  cause ; 
depravation  always  carries  ns  to  the  cause 
or  external  agency  : hence  w e may  speak 
of  depravity  as  natural,  but  we  speak  of 
depravation  as  the  result  of  circum- 
stances : there  is  a depravity  in  man 
which  nothing  but  the  [grace  of  God  can 
correct ; the  introduction  of  obscenity  on 
the  stage  tends  greatly  to  the  depravation 
of  morals ; bad  company  tends  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  n young  man's  morals. 

NotMitg  CIO  ,how  grratrr  depravity  of  asder- 
ttamling  than  to  delight  tu  the  alios  when  the  reality 
la  wanting.  JomuoN. 

Tlx  corruption  of  onr  taate  I,  not  of  equal  con- 
aequeuce  with  the  depravation  of  oor  virtue. 

Watt-vow. 

Depravity  or  depravation  implies  crook- 
edness, or  a distortion  from  the  regular 
coupe ; corruption  implies  a dissolution 
ns  it  were  in  the  component  parts  of 
bodies. 

Cicero  says  (2  de  Finibus ) that  depra- 
vity is  applicable  only  to  the  mind  anil 
heart  ; but  we  say  a depraved  taste,  and 
deftraved  humours  in  regard  to  the  body. 
A depraved  taste  loathes  common  food, 
and  longs  for  that  which  is  unnatural  and 
hurtful.  Corruption  is  the  natural  pro- 
cess by  which  material  substances  are 
disorganized. 

In  the  figurative  application  of  these 
terms  they  preserve  the  same  significa- 
tion. Depravity  is  characterized  by  being 
directly  opposed  to  order,  and  an  esta- 
blished system  of  things;  corrupt  ion  marks 
the  vitiation  or  spoiling  of  things,  and  the 
ferment  that  leads  to  destruction.  Depra- 
vity turns  tilings  out  of  their  ordinary 
course ; corruption  destroys  their  essential 
qualities.  Depravity  is  a vicious  state  of 
things,  in  which  all  is  deranged  and  per- 
verted ; corruption  is  a vicious  state  of 
things,  in  which  all  is  sullied  and  polluted. 

1 hat  which  is  depraved  loses  its  proper 
manner  of  acting  and  existing;  that 


• VUe  Roabaad;  « Depravities,  cempUen.’V-Trttiler ; « Depravity,  mrraptloo.” 
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which  is  corrupted  loses  its  virtue  end 
essence. 

The  drpruration  of  human  will  wm  followed  by 
a disorder  of  the  harmony  of  nature.  Johnson. 

Wo  can  dfseover  that  where  there  i*  universal  In- 
nocence, them  will  probably  he  universal  happiness  ; 
for  why  should  afflictions  be  permitted  to  infest  beluga 
who  are  not  in  danger  of  corruption  from  blessings  ? 

Johnson. 

The  force  of  irregular  propensities  and 
distempered  imaginations  produces  a de- 
prumty  of  manners ; the  force  of  example 
and  the  dissemination  of  bad  principles 
produce  corruption.  A judgement  not 
sound  or  right  is  depraved ; a judgement 
debased  by  that  which  is  viciuus  is  cor- 
rupted. What  is  depraved  requires  to  be 
reformed  t what  is  corrupted  requires  to 
be  purified.  Depravity  has  most  regard 
to  apparent  and  excessive  disorders  ; cor- 
ruption to  internal  and  dissolute  vices. 
“ Manners,''  says  Cicero,  “ are  corrupted 
and  depraved  by  the  love  of  riches." 
Port  Royal  says  that  God  has  given  up 
infidels  to  the  wandering  of  a corrupted 
and  depraved  mind.  These  words  are 
by  no  means  a pleonasm  or  repetition, 
because  they  represent  two  distinct 
images  ; one  indicates  the  state  of  a tiling 
very  much  changed  in  its  substance  ; the 
oilier  the  state  of  a thing  very  mucli  op- 
posed to  regularity.  “ Good  God  1 (says 
Masillon  the  preacher),  what  a dreadful 
account  will  the  rich  and  powerful  have 
one  day  to  give  ; since,  besides  their  own 
sins,  tiiey  will  have  to  account  before 
Thee  for  public  disorder,  depravity  of  mo- 
rals, and  the  corruption  of  the  age  ! ’’ 
Public  disorder*  bring  on  naturally  depra- 
vity of  morals;  and  sins  or  vicious  prac- 
tices naturally  give  birth  to  corruption. 
Depravity  is  more  or  less  open  ; it  revolts 
(lie  sober  upright  understanding;  corrup- 
tion is  more  or  less  disguised  in  its  opera- 
tions, but  fatal  in  its  effects  : the  former 
sweeps  away  every  tiling  before  it  like  a 
torrent ; the  latter  infuses  itself  into  the 
moral  frame  like  a slow  poison. 

Thai  is  a depraved  state  of  morals  in 
which  the  gross  vices  ure  openly  practised 
iu  defiance  of  all  decorum  : that  is  a cor- 
rupt state  of  society  in  which  vice  has 
secretly  insinuated  itself  into  alt  the  prin- 
ciples and  habits  of  men,  and  concealed 
its  deformity  under  the  fair  semblance  of 
virtue  and  honor.  The  manners  of  sa- 
vages are  most  likely  to  be  depraved; 
those  of  civilized  nulions  to  be  corrupt, 
when  luxury  and  refinement  arc  risen  to 
on  excessive  pitch.  Cannibal  nations 
present  us  with  the  picture  of  human  dc-> 


pravity ; the  Roman  nation  during  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  affords  us  an  exam- 
ple of  almost  universal  corruption. 

From  the  above  observations,  it  is  clear 
that  depravity  is  best  applied  to  those 
objects  to  which  common  usage  has  an- 
nexed the  epithets  of  right,  regular,  fine, 
&c.  and  corruption  to  those  which  may 
be  characterized  by  the  epithets  of  sound, 
pure,  innocent,  or  good.  Hence  we  pre- 
fer to  say  depravity  of  mind  and  corrup- 
tion of  heart ; depruvity  of  principle  and 
corruption  of  sentiment  or  feeling : a de- 
praved character ; a corrupt  example ; a 
corrupt  influence. 

The  rre.tiwt  difficulty  that  went,  in  analysing 
hk  (Swift*.)  chancier,  h In  dlwovrr  fcy  wti.t  depra- 
vity at  intellect  he  took  Uellsht  In  rciohloc  Idea, 
from  which  alnauat  every  other  wind  shriuL.  with  do- 
gma. Johnson. 

Peace  m the  happy  natural  state  of  man : 

War  hi*  corruption , hi.  disgrace.  Thomson. 

No  depravity  of  lire  mind  ha.  been  more  fre- 
quently or  justly  censured  than  Ingratitude. 

n Jonsiow. 

t have  remarked  fn  a former  paper,  that  credulity 
I.  the  common  falling  of  ine.perleneed  virtue,  and 
that  he  who  H spontaneously  vuaplcioas  may  be  justly 
charged  with  radical  corruption.  Juuswok. 

In  reference  to  the  arts  or  belles  let- 
tres  we  say  either  depruvity  or  corruption 
of  taste,  because  taste  has  its  rules,  is 
liable  to  be  disordered,  is  or  is  not  con- 
formable to  natural  order,  is  regular  or 
irregular  ; and  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  so  intermingled  with  sentiments  ana 
feelings  foreign  to  its  own  native  purity 
as  to  give  it  justly  the  title  of  corrupt. 

The  last  tiling  worthy  of  notice  respect- 
ing the  two  words  depravity  and  corrup- 
tion, is  that  the  former  is  used  for  man  in 
his  moral  capacity ; hut  tlie  latter  for 
man  in  n political  capacity : hence  we 
speak  of  human  de/n-avity,  but  the  cor- 
ruption of  gSvernment. 

The  depravity  of  mankind  is  no  easily  discover- 
able,  that  nothin*  hut  the  desert  or  the  cell  can  ex- 
clude it  from  notice,  Johnson. 

Cvery  government,  t.iy  the  politician*,  I*  perpe- 
tually degt- iterating  toward*  corruption.  Johnson. 

to  depreciate,  v.  To  disparage. 

DEPREDATION,  ROBBERY. 

DEPREDATION,  in  Latiif  deprttda - 

tio  from  prrrdu  a prey,  signifies  the  act  of 
spoiling  or  laying  waste,  as  well  ns  taking 
away. 

ROBBERY,  on  the  otiter  hand,  signi- 
fies simply  the  removal  or  taking  away 
from  another  by  violence.  Every  depre- 
dation, therefore,  includes  a robbery,  but 
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nut  vice  vers6.  A depredation  is  always 
attended  with  mischief  to  some  one, 
though  not  always  with  advantage  to  the 
depredator  ; but  the  robber  always  calcu- 
lates on  getting  something  for  himself. 
Depredations  are  often  committed  for  the 
indulgence  of  private  animosity ; robbery 
is  always  committed  from  a thirst  for 
gain. 

Depredation  is  either  the  public  act  of 
a community,  or  the  private  act  of  indi- 
viduals ; robbery  mostly  the  private  act  of 
individuals.  Depredations  are  committed 
wherever  the  occasion  offers  ; in  open  or 
covert  places  : robberies  are  committed 
either  on  the  persons  or  houses  of  indivi- 
duals. In  former  times  neighbouring 
states  used  to  commit  frequent  depreda- 
tions on  each  other,  even  when  not  in  a 
state  of  opco  hostility;  robberies  were, 
however,  then  less  frequent  than  at  pre- 
sent. 

Depredation  is  used  in  the  proper  and 
bad  sense,  for  animals  as  well  ns  for  men; 
robbery  may  bo  employed  figuratively,  and 
in  an  indifferent  sense.  Birds  are  great 
depredators  in  corn  fields ; bees  may  be 
said  to  plunder  or  rob  flowers  of  their 
sweets. 

A*  ttie  Arli/  or  making  war  may  sometime,  bo  lie- 
trimcntal  to  iadlvIiluaU  who  hare  »u ftVrrd  by  itepre* 
dntianM  from  foreign  potentate*,  oar  laws  hare,  in 
wrae  re* poet*,  armed  the  subject  with  power*  to 
Impel  the  prerogative,  by  directing  the  miofeters  to 
luue  letters  of  marque.  Blackstokk. 

From  all  this,  what  Is  my  Inference  ? That  this 
new  system  of  robbery  In  France  canuot  be  rendered 
tafe  by  anj  art.  Burak. 

dkpression,  v.  Dejection. 
to  deprive,  v.  To  bereave. 

TO  DEPRIVE,  DEBAR,  ABRIDGE. 

DEPRIVE,  from  de  and  prive,  in  Latin 
privies  one’s  own,  signifies  to  make  not 
one’s  own  what  one  has,  or  expects  to 
liRve. 

DEBAR,  from  de  and  bar,  signifies  to 
prevent  by  means  of  a bar. 

ABRIDGE,  v.  To  abridge. 

Deprive  conveys  the  idea  of  either  tak- 
ing away  that  which  one  has,  or  with- 
holding that  which  one  tnay  have ; debar 
conveys  the  idea  only  of  withholding; 
abridge  conveys  that  also  of  taking  away. 
Depriving  is  a coercive  measure ; debar 
and  abridge  are  merely  acts  of  authority. 
We  are  deprived  of  that  which  is  of  the 
first  necessity  ; we  are  debarred  of  privi- 
leges, enjoyments,  opportunities,  &c.;  we 
are  abridged  of  comforts,  pleasures,  con- 
veniences, &c.  Criminals  are  deprived  of 


their  liberty ; their  friends  are  in  extraor- 
dinary cases  debarred  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing them;  thus  men  are  often  abridged  of 
their  comforts  in  consequence  of  their  own 
faults. 

Deprivation  and  debarring  sometimes 
arise  from  things  as  well  as  persons; 
abridging  is  always  the  voluntary  act  of 
conscious  agents.  Misfortunes  sometimes 
deprive  a person  of  the  means  of  living  ; 
the  poor  are  often  debrnred,  by  their  po- 
verty, the  opportunity  to  learn  their  duty; 
it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  abridge 
young  people  of  their  pleasures  when  they 
do  not  know  how  to  make  a good  use  of 
them.  Religion  teaches  men  to  he  re- 
signed under  the  severest  deprivations ; it 
is  paiuful  to  be  debarred  the  society  of 
those  we  love,  or  to  abridge  others  of  any 
advantage  which  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  enjoying. 

When  used  as  reflective  verbs  they  pre- 
serve the  same  analogy  in  tbeir  significa- 
tion. An  extravagant  person  deprives 
himself  of  the  power  of  doing  good.  A 
person  may  debar  himself  of  any  pleasure 
from  particular  motives  of  prudence.  A 
miser  abridges  himself  of  every  enjoyment 
in  order  to  gratify  his  ruling  passion. 

Or  wbat  small  moment  to  jour  real  happlneea  arc 
winy  of  l Isom  injarte#  which  straw  forth  jour  resent- 
ment? Can  they  dtprin  yon  ot  peace  of  conscience, 
of  the  hallsficUoo  of  isariof  acted  a right  part  l 

Beam. 

AeUve  and  masculine  spirits,  ta  Use  vigour  of  you  pi, 
aril  her  can  oor  oeaht  In  remain  at  mat.  If  they 
rfejurr  themaelve*  from  aiming  at  a noble  object,  their 
dimire*  will  more  downward.  ttennsm 

The  personal  liberty  of  Irtrlishluals  In  this  king- 
dom cannot  ever  he  abridge*  at  the  mete  tUacretloft 
of  the  magistrate.  Blackitonc. 

DEPTH,  PROFUNDITY. 

DEPTH,  from  deep,  dip  or  dive,  the 
Greek  fvirrui,  and  the  Hebrew  labang  to 
dive,  signifies  the  point  underwater  which 
is  dived  for. 

PROFUNDITY,  from  profound,  in 
Latin  profundus,  compounded  of  pro  or 
ju  ocul  far,  and  fundus  the  bottom,  signi- 
fies remoteness  from  the  surface  of  any 
thing. 

These  terms  do  not  differ  merely  in 
their  derivation ; hut  depth  is  indefinite 
in  its  signification ; and  profundity  is  a 
positive  ami  considerable  degree  of  depth. 
Moreover  the  word  depth  is  applied  to 
objects  in  general ; profundity  is  confined 
in  its  application  to  moral  Objects : thus 
we  speak  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  or  the 
dept  h of  a person’s  learning ; but  his  pro- 
fundity of  thought. 
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By  thrse  two  patsions  of  hope  mild  fear,  w«  reach 
forward  Into  futurity,  and  bring  up  to  our  prevent 
thoughts  object*  that  He  In  tbe  remotest  depths  of 
time.  Addisok. 

The  pemser  of  Swift  will  want  eery  little  pmrioua 
knowledge  : It  will  be  toffleimt  that  lie  H acquainted 
with  enramoo  word*  and  common  thing*;  he  » nei- 
ther required  to  mount  elevation*  nor  to  explore  pro- 
Jundttles.  Johkion. 

to  deputk,  o.  To  constitute. 
deputy,  v.  yimbassador. 
deputy,  v.  Delegate. 
to  derange,  v.  To  disorder. 

DERANGEMENT,  INSANITY,  LUNACY, 
MADNESS,  MANIA. 

DERANGEMENT,  from  the  verb  to 
derange,  implies  the  first  stage  of  disorder- 
ed intellect.  INSANITY,orunsoundness, 
implies  positive  disease,  which  is  more  or 
less  permanent.  LUNACY  is  a violent  sort 
of  insanity,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  moon.  MADNESS  and 
MANIA,  from  the  Greek  yaivogat  to 
rage,  implies  insanity  or  lunacy  in  its  most 
furious  and  continued  stage.  Deranged 
persons  may  sometimes  be  perfectly  sen- 
sible in  every  thing  but  particular  sub- 
jects. Insane  persons  are  sometimes  en- 
tirely restored.  Lunatics  have  their  lucid 
intervals,  and  muniucs  their  intervals  of 
repose. 

Derangement  may  sometimes  be  n|v- 
plied  to  the  temporary  confusion  of  a dis- 
turbed mind,  which  is  not  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  its  faculties : madness  may 
sometimes  be  the  result  of  violently  in- 
flamed passions  : and  mania  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  vehement  attachment  which 
takes  possession  of  the  mind. 

Perhaps  It  might  be  no  ab*urd  or  unrra*onaHlc 
regulation  In  the  Icghriatore  to  dirnt  all  lunatics  of 
tbe  privilege  of  insanity,  and  in  caww  of  enormity  to 
subject  them  to  tbe  common  penalties  of  the  law. 

Smoluet. 

A lunatic  Is  Indeed  sometime*  merry,  but  the 
merry  lunatic  is  never  kind.  Il*waa»wouTn. 

The  consequences  of  murder  committed  b>  a ma- 
niac may  bt?  a*  pernicious  to  sockfy  a*  those  of  tbe 
most  criminal  and  deliberate  amawination.  Smolmct. 

Tbe  locomotive  mania  of  an  Englishman  circu- 
late* hi*  person,  and  of  course  bis  ca*h.  Into  every 
quaiterol  the  kingdom.  Ctjuiuu.A*D. 

TO  DERIDE,  MOCK,  RIDICULE, 
RALLY,  BANTER. 

DERIDE,  compounded  of  dc  and  the 
Latin  ridco;  and  RIDICULE,  from  rideo, 
both  signify  to  laugh  at. 

MOCK,  in  French  moquer,  Dutch 
mocken,  Greek  purani,  signifies  likewise 
to  laugh  at. 


RALLY,  in  French  rallier. 

BANTER,  possibly  from  the  French 
badiner  to  jest. 

Strong  expressions  of  contempt  are  de- 
signated by  all  these  terms. 

Derision  and  mockery  evince  themselves 
by  the  outward  actions  in  general ; ridi- 
cule consists  more  in  words  than  actions ; 
rallying  and  bantering  almost  entirely  in 
words.  Deride  is  not  so  strong  a term 
as  mock,  but  much  stronger  than  ridicule. 
There  is  always  a mixture  of  hostility  in 
derision  and  mockery ; but  ridicule  is  fre- 
quently unaccompanied  with  any  personal 
feeling  of  displeasure.  Derision  is  often 
deep,  not  loud  ; it  discovers  itself  in  sup- 
pressed laughter,  contemptuous  sneers  or 
gesticulations,  and  cutting  expressions; 
mockery  is  mostly  noisy  and  outrageous  : 
it  breaks  forth  in  insulting  buffoonery, 
and  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  per- 
sonal violence : the  former  consists  of 
real  but  contemptuous  laughter;  the  lat- 
ter often  of  affected  laughter  andgrimace. 
Derision  and  mockery  are  always  per- 
sonal ; ridicule  may  be  directed  to  things 
as  well  as  persons.  Derision  and  mockery 
are  a direct  attack  on  tbe  individual,  the 
latter  still  more  so  than  the  former ; ridi- 
cule is  as  often  used  in  writing  as  in  per- 
sonal intercourse. 

Derision  aud  mockery  are  practised  by 
persons  in  any  station  ; ritlicult:  is  mostly 
used  by  equals.  A person  is  derided  and 
mocked  for  that  whiclt  is  offensive  as  well 
as  apparently  absurd  or  extravagant ; lie 
is  ridiculed  fur  what  is  apparently  ridicu- 
lous. Our  Saviour  was  exposed  both  to 
the  derision  and  mockery  of  his  enemies  : 
they  derided  him  for  what  they  dared  to 
think  his  false  pretensions  to  a superior 
mission ; they  muckcet  him  by  planting  a 
crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  and  acting 
the  farce  of  royalty  before  him. 

Derision  may  be  provoked  by  ordinary 
circumstances;  mockery  by  that  which  is 
extraordinary.  When  the  prophet  Elijah 
in  Itis  holy  zeal  mocked  the  false  prophets 
of  Baal,  or  wheu  the  children  mocked  the 
prophet  Elisha,  the  term  deride  would 
not  have  suited  eillier  for  the  occasion  or 
the  action ; but  two  people  may  deride 
each  ether  in  their  angry  disputes ; or 
unprincipled  people  may  deride  those 
w hom  they  cannot  imitate,  or  condemn. 
Derision  and  mockery  arc  altogether  in- 
compatible with  the  Christian  temper; 
ridicule  is  justifiable  in  certain  cases,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  nut  personal.  When 
a man  renders  himself  an  object  of  deri- 
sion, it  does  not  follow  that  any  one  is 
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justified  in  deriding  him ; insults  are  not 
the  means  tor  correcting  faults : mockery 
is  very  seldom  used  but  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a malignant  disposition  : although 
ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth,  and  ought 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  place  of  argu- 
ment, yet  there  are  some  follies  too  ab- 
surd to  deserve  more  serious  treatment. 

Rally  and  banter,  like  deruion  ami 
mockery,  are  altogether  personal  acts,  in 
which  application  they  are  very  analogous 
to  ridicule.  Ridicule  is  the  most  general 
term  of  the  three  ; we  often  rally  and  ban- 
ter by  ridiculing.  There  is  more  expo- 
sure in  ridiculing;  reproof  in  rallying ; 
and  provocation  in  bantering.  A person 
may  be  ridiculed  on  account  of  his  eccen- 
tricities ; he  is  rallied  lor  his  defects ; he 
is  bantered  for  accidental  circumstances  : 
the  two  former  actions  are  often  justified 
by  some  substantial  reason ; the  latter  is 
an  action  ns  puerile  as  it  is  unjust,  it  is  a 
contemptible  species  of  mockery.  Self- 
conceit  and  extravagant  follies  are  often- 
times best  corrected  by  good-natured  ridi- 
cule ; a man  may  deserve  sometimes  to 
be  rallied  for  his  want  of  resolution ; 
those  who  are  of  an  ill-natured  turn  of 
mind  will  banter  others  for  their  misfor- 
tunes, or  their  personal  defects,  rattier 
than  not  say  something  to  their  annoy- 
ance. • 

Satan  beheld  their  plight, 

And  to  hi*  mate*  thus  io  deruion  call'd  ; 

O friends,  why  come  sot  on  those  victors  proud  ? 

Milton. 

Imped'd  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  slew. 

Goldsmith. 


signattd  by  these  terms.  The  ‘act  of  de- 
riving is  immediate  and  direct ; that  of 
tracing a gradual  process  ; that  of  deduc- 
ing by  i ratiocinative  process. 

We  dscover  causes  and  sources  by  de- 
rivatioi ; we  discover  the  course,  pro- 
gress, aid  commencement  of  things  by 
tracing  we  discover  the  grounds  and  rea- 
sons of  things  by  deduction.  A person 
derives  I s name  from  a given  source : be 
traces  hi  family  up  to  a given  period ; 
principle  or  powers  are  deduced  from 
ci  rcumstaces  or  observations.  The  T ro- 
jans  dersed  the  name  of  their  city  from 
Yros,  u k ig  of  Phrygia ; they  traced  the 
line  of  tteir  kings  up  to  Dnrdanus; 
Copernicu  deduced  the  principle  of  the 
earth’s  tuning  round  from  several  simple 
observation,  particularly  from  the  appa- 
rent and  ontrary  motion  of  bodies  that 
are  really  t rest.  The  English  tongue  is 
of  such  mied  origin  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  know;  language  from  which  some 
one  of  its  wtrds  is  not  derivable;  it  is  an 
interesting  mployment  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  stance  and  civilization  in  coun- 
tries which hnvo  been  involved  in  igno- 
rance and  brbarisin ; from  the  writings 
of  Locke  ad  other  philosophers  of  an 
equally  loos  stamp,  have  been  deduced 
principles  bill  in  morals  and  politics 
that  are  desructive  to  the  happiness  of 
men  in  civil  ociety. 

The  klnc*  umng  the  heathen*  ever  derived  them- 
selves or  their  au*stors  from  *otne  good.  Temple. 

Lrt  "Newton,  pfe  iotrlllgeoce!  whom  God 
To  mortals  lent  I trace  bh  boundless  works, 

From  laws  subliikly  simple  speak  thy  fame. 

Thomson. 


Want  I*  the  scorn  of  every  fool. 

And  wit  In  raps  h turn’d  to  ridicule.  Dayde u. 

The  only  piece  of  pleasantry  hi  Paradise  Lo«t,  Is 
where  the  evil  spirits  are  described  as  raUyittf  the 
angels  upon  the  success  of  their  new  Invented  artrft 
lery.  Addi>on  . 

As  to  your  manner  of  hehatin^  towards  these  an- 
happy  young  gentlemen  (at  College)  yoe  describe, 
let  It  be  manly  and  easy;  If  they  banter  your  rveu- 
larity,  order,  decency,  nod  lore  of  study,  banter  in 
return  their  neglect  of  It.  Chatham. 

TO  DERIVE,  TRACK,  DEDUCE. 

DERIVE,  from  the  Latin  de  and  rivus 
a river,  signifies  to  drain  after  the  manner 
of  water  from  its  source. 

TRACE,  in  Italian  tracciarc , Greek 
rpr/io  to  run,  Hebrew  darcch  to  go,  sig- 
nifies to  go  by  a line  draw  n out,  to  follow 
the  line. 

. DEDUCE,  in  Latin  deduco , signifies  to 
bring  from. 

Die  idea  of  drawing  one  thing  from 
another  is  included  in  all  the  actions  de- 


From  the  dlscorry  of  some  natural  authority  may 
perhaps  be  deduct  a truer  original  of  all  fovern- 
meuts  among  men  ban  from  any  contracts. 

Tempuc. 

to  oeko»te,  v.  To  disparage. 
to  descruk,  v.  To  relate. 
DESCR1PTDN,  V.  AcCMltlt. 
DE8CKI FTDN,  V.  Cast. 
to  dhscr>  v.  To  find. 
to  dkscrv  v.  To  see. 
to  dkseiu  v.  To  abandon. 
to  desert  v.  To  abdicate. 

DESERT,  MERIT,  WORTH. 

DESERT  frm  deserve,  in  Latin  de. 
servio,  signifies  tedo  service  or  be  service- 
able. 

MERIT,  in  Ltin  merit  us  participle  of 
mercoi,  comes  frm  the  Greek  gnp*>  to 
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slmre,  because  he  who  merits  anything 
has  n right  to  share  in  it. 

WORTH,  in  German,  werth  i con- 
nected with  wurde  dignity,  and  btrde  a 
burden,  because  one  bears  worti  as  a 
thing  attached  to  the  person. 

Desert  is  taken  for  that  which  b good 
or  bad  ; merit  for  that  which  it  god  only. 
We  deserve  praise  or  blame:  we  nent  a 
reward.  Desert  consists  in  the  action, 
work,  or  service  performed;  afrit  has 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  gent  or 
the  nature  of  the  action.  i person 
does  not  deserve  a recompense  intii  he 
has  performed  some  service  ; hadoes  not 
merit  approbation  if  he  hate  nolrione  his 
part  well. 

Deserve  is  a term  of  ordinar  import : 
merit  applies  to  objects  of  grater  mo- 
ment : the  former  includes  mattrs  of  per- 
sonal and  physical  gratification  the  lat- 
ter those  altogether  of  an  intelfotual  na- 
ture. Children  are  always  actig  so  ns  to 
deserve  either  reproof  or  comnendation, 
reward  or  punishment;  cansdates  for 
public  applause  or  honors  coceive  they 
have  frequent  occasion  to  cotplain  that 
they  are  not  treated  nccordig  to  their 
merits.  Criminals  cannot  alwys  be  pu- 
nished according  to  their  deters;  a noble 
mind  is  not  contented  with  Itcely  obtain- 
ing, it  seeks  to  merit  what  it  btains. 

The  idea  of  vulue,  which  s prominent 
in  the  signification  of  the  tcri  merit,  ren- 
ders it  closely  allied  to  tht  of  worth. 
The  man  of  merit  looks  to  tb  advantages 
which  shall  accrue  to  himslf;  the  man 
of  worth  is  contented  with  te  conscious- 
ness of  what  he  possesses  in  himself; 
merit  respects  the  uttainmets  or  qualifi- 
cations of  a man;  worth  reuects  Ins  mo- 
ral qualities  only.  It  is  pssible  there- 
fore for  a man  to  have  grat  merit  and 
little  or  no  worth.  He  Jio  has  great 
powers  and  uses  them  for  :he  advantage 
of  himself  or  others  is  a mn  of  merit;  he 
only  who  does  good  front  i good  motive 
is  a man  of  worth.  We  look  for  merit 
among  men  in  the  disclmrg  of  their  seve- 
ral offices  or  duties ; we  lok  for  worth  in 
their  social  capacities. 


diets  deserved  and  merited,  in  relation  to 
what  we  receive  from  nthere;  and  deserv- 
ing, meritorious,  worthy,  and  worth,  in 
regard  to  what  we  possess  in  ourselves : a 
treatment  is  deserved  or  undeserved  ; re- 
proofs are  merited  or  unmerited : the  harsh 
treatment  of  a master  is  easier  to  be  borne 
when  it  is  undeserved  than  when  it  is  de- 
serted; the  reproaches  of  a friend  are 
very  severe  when  unmerited. 

A labourer  is  deserving  on  account  of 
his  industry;  an  artist  is  meritorious  on 
account  of  his  professional  abilities;  a 
citizen  is  worthy  on  account  of  his  bene- 
volence and  uprightness.  1 ho  first  per- 
son deserves  to  be  well  paid  and  encou- 
raged ; the  second  merit*  the  applause 
which  is  bestowed  on  him ; the  third  is 
worthy  of  confidence  and  esteem  from  all 
men.  Betwixt  worthy  and  worth  there  is 
this  difference,  that  the  former  is  said  of 
intrinsic  and  moral  qualities,  the  lat- 
ter of  extrinsic  ones : a worthy  man 
possesses  that  which  calls  for  the  esteem 
of  others ; but  a man  is  worth  the  property 
which  he  can  call  his  own : so  in  like  man- 
ner a subject  may  be  worthy  the  attention 
of  a writer,  or  a thing  may  not  be  worth 
the  while  to  consider. 

A lii«  frequent  opportunities  of  tnitlfattag 
the  fierceness  of  a party ; or  dotog  justice  to  the  cha- 
rset* of  a deserving  mao.  Addibow, 

Piljrrimapes  to  llomo  were  represented  as  the  most 
meritorious  acts  of  devotion.  Hex*. 

Then  the  last  worthies  of  decllniaf  Greece, 

Fate  call’d  to  glory,  in  unequal  times, 

Pensive  appear.  Tmo*»©n. 

desert,  v.  Solitary. 

DESIGN,  PURPOSE,  INTEND,  MEAN. 

DESIGN,  from  the  Latin  designare, 
signifies  to  mark  out  as  with  a pen  or 
pencil. 

PURPOSE  like  propose  comes  from 
the  Latin  pro/iosui  perfect  of  propono,  sig- 
nifying to  set  before  one’s  mind  as  an 
object  of  pursuit. 

INTEND,  in  Latin  intendo  to  bend 
towards,  signifies  the  bending  of  the  mind 
towards  an  object. 

MEAN,  in  Saxon  maenen,  German, 


Tbe  beouteou.  champion  .lew.  nth  mirk.  of  fair. 
Smit  with  • con-clou,  m,  cello  behind. 

And  .bun.  tbe  fate  he  well  t!t  writ  <o  Sod.  Pore. 
Prntw  from  * friend  nr  cm  tore  f>m  . foe 
Ace  lo*t  ou  hearer,  tbtt  our  meifi  know.  Porn. 
To  birth  or  .(Ben,  no  mpeet  be  nid, 

I<rf  worth  determine  here.  Poes. 

From  these  words  arejderivcd  the  epi- 


Stc.  meinen,  probably  connected  with  the 
word  mind,  signifying  to  have  in  the  mind. 

Design  and  purpose  are  terms  of  higher 
import  than  intend  and  mean,  which  are 
in  familiar  use ; the  latter  still  more  so 
than  the  former.  A design  embraces 
many  objects;  a purpose  consists  of  only 
one : • the  former  supposes  something 


♦ Vide  Trailer:  “ Intention,  de*l£u." 
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studied  end  methodical,  it  requires  re- 
flection ; the  latter  supposes  something 
fixed  and  determinate,  it  requires  resolu- 
tion. A design  is  attainable ; a purpose 
is  steady.  We  speak  of  the  design  as  it 
regards  the  thing  conceived ; we  speak  of 
the  purpose  as  it  regards  the  temper  of 
the  person.  Men  of  a sanguine  or  aspiring 
character  are  apt  to  form  designs  which 
cannot  be  carried  into  execution;  who- 
ever wishes  to  keep  true  to  his  purpose 
must  not  listen  to  many  counsellors. 

A purpose  is  the  thing  proposed  or  set 
before  toe  mind;  an  intention  is  the 
thing  to  which  the  mind  bends  or  inclines  ; 
purpose  and  intend  differ  therefore  both  in 
the  nature  of  the  action  and  the  object ; 
we  purpose  seriously  ; we  intend  vaguely : 
we  set  about  that  which  we  purpose ; we 
may  delay  that  which  we  have  only  in- 
tended : the  execution  of  one’s  purpose 
rests  mostly  with  one's  self;  the  fulfil- 
ment of  an  intention  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances : a roan  of  a resolute  temper 
is  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
trifling  objects ; we  may  be  disappointed 
in  our  intentions  by  a variety  of  unfore- 
seen but  uncontrolable  events. 

Mean,  which  is  a term  altogether  of 
colloquial  use, differs  but  little  from  intend , 
except  that  it  is  used  for  more  familiar 
objects:  to  ntcun  is  simply  to  have  in  the 
mind ; to  intend  is  to  lean  with  the  mind 
towards  any  thing. 

Purpose  is  always  applied  to  some 
proximate  or  definite  object ; intend  and 
mean  to  tlmt  which  is  general  or  remote: 
we  purpose  to  set  out  at  a certain  time  or 
go  a certain  rout ; we  mean  to  set  out  ns 
soon  as  we  can,  and  go  the  way  that  shall 
be  found  most  agreeable ; the  moralist 
designs  by  his  writings  to  effect  a reforma- 
tion in  the  manners  of  men  : a writer 
purposes  to  treat  ou  a given  subject  in 
some  particular  manner;  it  is  ridiculous 
to  lay  down  rules  which  are  not  intended 
to  be  kept ; an  bonest  man  always  means 
to  satisfy  his  creditors. 

Design  and  purpose  arc  taken  some- 
times in  the  abstract  sense;  intend  and 
mean  always  in  connexion  with  the  agent 
who  intends  or  means : we  see  a design  in 
the  whole  creation  which  leads  us  to  re- 
flect on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator;  whenever  we  see  any  thing 
done  we  are  led  to  inquire  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  done ; or  are  desirous  of 
knowing  the  intention  of  the  person  in  so 
doing  : things  arc  said  to  be  done  with  a 
design,  in  opposition  to  that  which  hap- 
pens by  chance ; they  arc  said  to  be  done 


for  a purpose,  in  reference  to  the  imme- 
diate purpose  which  is  expected  to  result 
from  them.  Design,  when  not  expressly 
qualified  by  a contrary  epithet,  is  used  is* 
a bad  sense  in  connexion  with  a particular 
agent ; purpose,  intention,  and  meaning,  in 
an  indifferent  sense : a designing  person 
is  full  of  latent  and  interested  designs  ; 
there  is  nothing  so  good  that  it  may  not 
be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  thosa 
who  are  bad ; the  intentions  of  a man 
must  always  be  taken  into  the  account 
when  we  are  forming  en  estimate  of  his 
acliuus  : ignorant  people  frequently  mean 
much  hotter  than  they  do. 

Nothing  can  evince  greater  depravity 
of  mind  than  designedly  to  rob  another  of 
his  good  name ; when  a person  wishes  to 
get  any  information  he  purposely  directs 
his  discourse  to  the  subject  upon  which 
he  desires  to  be  informed ; if  we  unin- 
tentionally  incur  the  displeasure  of  an- 
other, it  is  to  be  reckoned  our  misfortune 
rather  than  our  fault;  it  is  not  enough 
for  our  eudeavours  to  he  well  meant,  if 
they  be  not  also  well  directed. 

Jove  honours  mo  and  farort  my  itestgne, 

HU  plnaaura  soldo!  mo,  nod  bln  will  confine*.  Pore . 
Proud  ai  ha  la,  that  iron  heart  retain! 

His  rtubboro  purpose,  and  his  friend!  diidatni. 

Port, 

And  mud  I than,  O lire  of  flood! ! 

Boar  thii  fierce  aoiwev  to  the  kins  of  soda! 

Correct  ft  yet,  aodebaoso  thy  raih  Intent ; 

A noble  mind  dtadalor  not  to  repent.  Port. 

Then  firit  Polydamm  ibe  illenoe  broke, 
tamf  wetphM  thetlgnal,  and  to  Hector  spoke : 

How  oft,  my  brother  ! (by  reproach  I hear, 

For  word!  well  meant  and  tenlimenta  liucero. 

Pore. 

DESIGN,  PLAN,  SCHEME,  PROJECT. 

DESIGN,  t>.  To  design, 

PLAN,  in  French  plan,  comes  from 
plane  or  plain,  in  Latin  planus,  smooth  or 
even,  signifying  in  general  any  plane  place, 
or  in  particular  the  even  surface  on  which 
a building  is  raised  : and  by  an  extended 
application  the  sketch  of  the  plane  sur- 
face of  any  building  or  object. 

SCHEME,  in  Latin  schema,  Greek 
n xnpa  a form  or  figure,  signifies  the 
thing  drawn  out  in  the  mind. 

PROJECT,  in  Latin  prujcctiu,  from 
projicio,  compounded  of  pro  and  jacio, 
signifies  to  cast  or  put  forth,  that  is,  the 
thing  proposed. 

Arrangement  is  the  idea  common  to 
these  terms : the  design  includes  the 
thing  that  is  to  be  brought  about ; the 
plan  includes  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 
be  brought  about : a design  was  formed 
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in  the  time  of  Jaraes  I.  for  overturning 
the  government  of  the  country  ; the  plan 
by  which  this  was  to  have  been  realized, 
consisted  in  placing  gunpowder  under  the 
parliament-house  and  blowing  up  the 
assembly. 

A design  is  to  be  estimated  according 
to  its  intrinsic  worth;  a plan  is  to  be 
estimated  according  to  its  relative  value, 
or  fitness  for  the  design : a design  is  no- 
ble or  wicked,  a plan  is  practicable : 
every  founder  of  a charitable  institution 
may  be  supposed  to  have  a good  design  ; 
but  he  may  adopt  an  erroneous  plan  for 
obtaining  the  end  proposed. 

Scheme  and  project  respect  both  the 
end  and  the  means,  which  makes  them 
analogous  to  design  and  plan : the  design 
stimulates  to  action ; the  plan  determines 
the  mode  of  action  ; the  scheme  and  pro- 
ject consist  most  in  speculation : the  de- 
sign and  plan  are  equally  practical,  and 
suited  to  the  ordinary  and  immediate 
circumstances  of  life ; the  scheme  and 
project  are  contrived  or  conceived  for 
extraordinary  or  rare  occasions : no  man 
takes  any  step  without  a design  ; a gene- 
ral forms  the  plan  of  his  campaign ; ad- 
venturous men  are  always  forming  schemes 
for  gaining  money  ; ambitious  monarch* 
are  full  of  projects  for  increasing  their  do- 
minions. 

Scheme  and  project  differ  principally  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  applied ; the  former  being  much 
less  vast  and  extensive  than  the  latter: 
a scheme  may  be  formed  by  on  individual 
for  attaining  any  trifling  advantage  ; pro- 
jects are  mostly  conceived  in  matters  of 
state,  or  of  public  interest : the  metropo- 
lis abounds  with  persons  whose  inventive 
faculties  are  busy  in  devising  schemes , 
either  of  a commercial,  a literary,  a phi- 
losophical, or  political  description,  by 
which  they  propose  great  advantages  to 
the  public,  but  still  greater  to  themselves  ; 
the  project  of  universal  conquest  which^ 
entered  into  the  wild  speculations  of 
Alexander  the  Groat,  did  not,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  world,  perish  at  his  death. 

1IU  dt*«*p  design  unknown, tbo  hofts  approfc 
AtcitW  Rjx-ech.  Popr. 

It  wa«  at  Mind  Uni  that  Vkjrtl  form?*  th«*  plan , 
and  collected  the  material*  of  all  lhav  nwHrot 
piece*  which  lie  aftrtward*  linUlirU.  W al*h. 

The  happy  people  In  their  waxen  ceth 

Sat  trading  public  caret,  ai  d planning  scheme* 

Of  temperance  for  winter  poor.  Thomson. 

Manhood  I*  led  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from 
prqjttt  to  project . Jowbsok. 


DESIRE. 

to  designate,  v.  To  name. 

TO  DESIRE,  V.  To  beg. 

TO  DESIRE,  WISH,  LONG  FOB, 
HANKER  AFTER,  COVET. 

DESIRE,  in  Latin  desidero,  comes 
from  desido  to  rest  or  fix  upon  with  the 
mind. 

WISH,  in  German  aunt  chert,  comes 
from  wonne  pleasure,  signifying  to  take 
pleasure  in  a thing. 

I.ONG,  from  the  German  langen  to 
reach  after,  signifies  to  seek  after  with 

the  mind.  . 

HANKER,  hanger,  or  hang,  signifies 
to  hang  on  an  object  with  one  s mind. 
COVET,  v.  Covetous. 

Desire  is  imperious,  it  demands  gra- 
tification ; wish  is  less  vehement,  it  con- 
sists of  a strong  inclination  ; longing  is 
an  impatient  and  continued  species  of 
desire;  hankering  is  a desire  for  that 
which  is  set  out  of  one's  reach  ; coveting 
is  a desire  for  that  which  belongs  to  an- 
other, or  what  it  is  in  his  power  to  grant : 
we  desire  or  long  for  that  which  is  near 
at  baud,  or  within  view  : we  wish  for  and 
covet  that  which  is  more  remote,  or 
less  distinctly  seen ; we  hanker  after 
that  which  has  been  once  enjoyed  : a dis- 
contented person  wishes  for  more  than  he 
has ; he  who  is  in  a strange  land  longs  to 
see  his  native  country ; vicious  men 
hanker  after  the  pleasures  which  are  de- 
nied them  : ambitious  men  covet  honors, 
avaricious  men  covet  riches. 

Desires  ought  to  be  moderated  ; wit  hr  i 
to  be  limited ; longings,  hankerings,  and 
covetings,  to  be  suppressed  : uncontrolled 
desires  become  the  greatest  torments; 
unbounded  wishes  are  the  bane  of  all 
happiness ; ardent  longings  are  mostly 
irrational,  and  not  entitled  to  indulgence ; 
coveting  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
Divine  law. 

Desire , as  it  regards  others,  is  not  less 
imperative  than  when  it  respects  our- 
selves ; it  lays  an  obligation  on  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  expressed : a wish  is 
gentle  and  unassuming;  it  appeals  to  the 
good  nature  of  another:  we  act  by  the 
desire  of  a superior,  and  according  to 
the  wishes  of  an  equal : the  desire  of  a 
parent  will  amount  to  a command  in  the 
mind  of  a dutiful  child : his  withes  will 
he  anticipated  by  the  warmth  of  affection. 

Whet  men  have  dlaeorrn  <1  * p iwfc.ale  desire  of 
fame  In  l hr  amlilllom  min  («•  no  loropcr  of  niinj  u 
mow  apt  to  *liew  ilKlf)  Hccomo  aparmj:  and 
referred  to  Ihelr  commendation.  Annuo  a. 


DESPAIR. 


DESPERATE. 


SOT 


It  fa  ai  absurd  in  an  old  man  to  wish  for  th« 
strength  of  youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a young  man  to 
wi*h  for  the  strength  of  a bull  or  a bone.  Stbklk, 
Extended  on  the  fnn’ral  couch  he  lies. 

And  soon  *•  morning  paints  the  in*tern  skies. 

The  sight  is  granted  10  Ihy  longing  eye*.  Pope. 

The  wife  fa  an  old  coquette  that  is  always  Ac»- 
kering  after  the  diversions  of  the  town.  Add-on. 

Yon  know  t haucer  ha*  a tale,  where  a knlrht 
saves  hfa  head  by  discovering  it  was  the  thing  which 
ail  women  most  coveted.  Gat. 

TO  DESIST,  LEAVE  OFF. 

DESIST,  from  the  Latin  daisto,  signi- 
fies to  take  one’s  self  oft'. 

Desist  is  applied  to  actions  good,  in- 
different, or  offensive  to  some  person  ; 
LEAVE  OFF  to  actions  that  are  indiffer- 
ent ; the  former  is  voluntary  nr  involun- 
tary, the  latter  voluntary  : we  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  desist;  but  we  leave 
off' at  our  option  : it  is  prudent  to  desist 
from  using  our  endeavours  when  we  find 
them  ineffectual ; it  is  natural  for  a per- 
son to  leave  off  when  he  sees  no  farther 
occasion  to  continue  his  labour  : he  w ho 
aunnys  another  must  he  made  to  desist ; 
he  who  does  not  wish  to  offend  w ill  leave 
off  when  requested. 

So  pv’n  and  morn  accomplished  (be  sixth  (dny). 

Yet  not  till  the  Creator  form’d  hi*  work; 

Desisting,  though  unweatiid,  up  return’d.  Micros. 

Vanity,  the  mo.*t  innocent  apode*  of  pride,  was 
most  frequently  predominant:  L«* (Sat age)  could  not 
easily  leave  off' when  be  bad  once  began  to  mention 
him*; If  or  bl*  works.  Johnson. 

• desolate,  v.  Solitary. 
desolation,  v.  Ravage. 

DESPAIR,  DESPERATION,  DESPON- 
DENCY. 

DESPAIR,  DESPERATION,  from 
tlie  French  desespoir,  compounded  of  the 
privative  de  and  the  Latin  spei  hope,  sig- 
nifies the  absence  or  the  annihilation  of 
all  hope. 

DESPONDENCY,  from  despond,  in 
Latin  despondeo,  compounded  of  the  pri- 
vative de  and  spondco  to  promise,  signifies 
literally  to  deprive  in  a solemn  manner, 
or  cut  off  from  every  gleam  of  hope. 

Despair  is  n state  of  mind  produced  bv 
the  view  of  external  circumstances;  des- 
peration and  despondency  may  be  the 
fruit  of  the  imagination;  the  former  there- 
fore always  rests  on  some  ground,  the 
latter  are  sometimes  ideal : despuir  lies 
mostly  in  reflection  ; desperation  and  de- 
spondency iu  the  feelings ; the  former 
marks  a state  of  vehement  aud  impatient 
feeling,  the  latter  that  of  fallen  mid 
mournful  feeling.  Despair  is  often  the 


forerunner  of  desperation  and  detpemdency, 
but  it  is  not  ueeessarily  accompanied  with 
effects  so  powerful : the  strongest  mind 
may  have  occasion  to  despair  when  circum- 
stances warrant  the  sentiment;  men  of 
an  impetuous  character  are  apt  to  run 
into  a stnie  of  desperation ; a weak  mind 
full  of  morbid  sensibility  is  most  liable  to 
fall  into  despondency. 

Despair  interrupts  or  checks  exertion  ; 
depcratian  impels  to  greater  exertions; 
despondency  unfits  fur  exertion  : when  a 
physician  despairs  of  making  a cure, 
he  Jays  aside  the  application  of  reme- 
dies ; when  a soldier  sees  nothing  but 
death  nr  disgrace  before  him,  he  is  driven 
to  desperation,  and  redoubles  his  efforts  ; 
when  a tradesman  sees  before  him  nothing 
but  fuilure  for  the  present,  and  want  for 
the  future,  he  tnay  sink  into  despondency: 
ites/Miir  is  justifiable  as  far  as  it  is  a ra- 
tional calculation  into  futurity  from  pre- 
sent appearances : desperation  may  arise 
from  extraordinary  circumstances  or  the 
action  nf  strong  passions ; in  the  former 
case  it  is  unavoidable,  and  may  serve  to 
rescue  from  great  distress  ; in  the  latter 
caso  it  is  mostly  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences : despondency  is  a disease  of 
the  mind,  which  nothing  but  a firm  trust 
in  the  goodness  of  Providence  can  obviate. 

Despair  am!  grief  distract  my  lab’rlng  mind: 

God* ! what  a crime  my  impious  heart  deign’d. 

Pop*. 

It  may  be  generally  remark  *d  of  tbo^e  who  squats- 
der  what  they  know  their  fortune  la  not  •uflicieot  to 
allow,  that  in  their  mo*t  jovial  moment*  there  always 
break*  out  some  proof  of  discontent  and  impatience; 
they  either  scatter  with  ft  wild  desperation , or  pay 
their  money  with  n peevish  anxiety.  Johnson. 

Thomson  submitting  hi*  productlona  to  some  who 
thought  themselves  qualified  to  criticise,  hr  heard  of 
nothin?  but  faults;  but  finding  other  judges  morn 
favourable,  he  did  not  sutler  himself  to  sink  into 
despondence.  Johnson. 

DESPERATE,  HOPELESS. 

DESPERATE  (r.  Despair)  is  applica- 
ble to  persons  or  tilings  ; HOPELESS  to 
things  only  : a person  makes  a desperate 
effort ; he  undertakes  a hopeless  tusk. 

Desperate  when  applied  to  things,  ex- 
presses more  than  hopeless;  the  latter 
marks  the  absence  of  hope  as  to  the  at- 
tainment of  good,  the  former  marks  the 
absence  of  hope  as  to  the  removal  of  an 
evil:  a person  who  is  in  a desperate  con- 
dition is  overwhelmed  with  actual  trouble 
for  the  present,  and  the  prospect  of  its 
continuance  for  the  future ; he  whose  case 
is  hopeless  is  without  the  prospect  of  ef- 
fecting the  end  lie  lias  in  view ; gamesters 
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arc  frequently  brought  into  desperate 
situations  when  bereft  of  every  thing  that 
might  possibly  serve  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  their  misfortunes : it  is  a hopeless  un- 
dertaking to  endeavour  to  reclaim  men 
who  have  plunged  themselves  deep  into 
the  labyrinths  of  vice. 

Before  the  ships  * desperate  .land  they  raids. 

And  fir’d  tire  troops,  and  call’ll  ttre  god*  to  aid.  Pot'S. 

TIT  Entrant  tU  In  tain  (heir  wanted  chief, 

Hopei  ft  of  tight,  more  hopeless  of  relief.  Davnrit. 

desperation,  v.  To  despair. 
despicable,  v.  Contemptible. 
to  despise,  v.  To  contemn. 
despondency,  v.  To  despair. 
despotic,  v.  Absolute. 
destination,  v-  Destiny. 
to  destine,  v.  To  Allot. 
destiny,  fate,  i.ot,  doom. 

DESTINY,  from  dentine  (a.  To  appoint) 
signifies  either  the  power  that  destines,  or 
the  thing  destined. 

EATE,  t>.  Chunce. 

LOT,  in  German  loos,  signifies  a 
ticket,  die,  or  any  other  thing  by  which 
the  casual  distribution  of  things  is  de- 
termined; and  in  an  extended  sense, 
it  expresses  the  portion  thus  assigned  by 

chance.  . , .. 

DOOM,  in  Saxon  dome,  Danish  do  in, 
most  probably  like  the  word  deem,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  dun  to  judge,  signifying 
the  thing  judged,  spoken,  or  decreed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  with  re- 
gard to  human  events  which  are  not  under 
one’s  control : among  the  heathens  des- 
tiny and  fate  were  considered  as  deities, 
who  each  in  his  way  could  direct  human 
affairs,  and  were  both  superior  even  to 
Jupiter  himself:  the  Destinies,  or  Parc* 
as  they  were  termed,  presided  only  over 
life  and  death  ; but  fate  was  employed  in 
ruling  the  general  affairs  of  men.  Since 
revelation  has  instructed  mankind  in  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  true  God, 
these  blind  powers  are  now  not  acknow- 
ledged to  exist  in  the  over-ruling  provi- 
dence of  an  all-wise  and  an  all-good 
Being  ; the  terms  destiny  and  fate  there- 
fore have  now  only  a relative  sense,  as  to 
what  happens  without  the  wall  or  control 
of  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  it. 

Destiny  is  used  in  regard  to  one’s  sta- 
tion and  ‘walk  in  life ; fate  in  regard  to 
what  one  suffers ; lot  in  regard  to  what 
one  gets  or  possesses ; and  doom  is  that 
portion  of  one’s  destiny  or  fate  which  do- 
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pends  upon  the  will  of  another : destiny 
is  marked  out;  fute  is  fixed;  a to  is 
assigned;  a doom  is  passed. 

It  was  the  destiny  of  Julius  Cesar  o 
act  a great  part  in  the  world,  and  to  esta- 
blish a new  form  of  government  at  Home  ; 
it  was  hhfute  at  last  to  die  bv  the  hands 
of  assassins,  the  chief  of  whom  had  been 
his  avowed  friends ; had  he  been  con- 
tented with  a humbler  lot  than  that  ot  an 
empire,  he  might  have  enjoyed  honours, 
riches,  and  a long  life;  his  doom  was 
sealed  by  the  last  step  which  he  took  in 
making  himself  emperor : it  is  not  per- 
mitted  for  us  to  inquire  into  our  future 
destiny;  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  our 
fate,  to  be  contented  with  our  lot,  and 
prepared  for  our  doom:  a parent  may 
have  great  influence  over  the  destiny  o! 
his  child,  by  the  education  he  gives  to 
him,  or  the  principles  he  instils  into  his 
mind  ; there  are  many  who  owe  their  un- 
happy fate  entirely  to  the  w ant  of  early 
habits  of  piety  ; riches  or  poverty  may 
be  assigned  to  us  ns  our  lot,  but  the  for- 
mer will  not  ensure  us  happiness,  nor  the 
lutter  prevent  us  from  being  happy  it  wo 
have  a contented  temper : criminals  must 
await  the  doom  of  an  earthly  judge ; but 
all  men,  as  sinners,  must  meet  tbe  doom 
which  is  prepared  for  them  at  tbe  awlul 
day  of  judgement. 

It  is  the  destiny  of  some  men  to  be  al- 
ways changing  their  plan  of  life  ; it  is  but 
too  frequently  the  fate  of  authors  to 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  to 
reap  nothing  for  themselves  but  poverty 
and  neglect ; it  is  tbe  lot  but  of  very  few, 
to  enjoy  what  they  themselves  consider  a 
competency. 

If  death  he  your  design— at  leaat,  aald  she, 

Take  us  aleit-  to  share  your  destiny.  Davowt. 
The  sorts  these  armies  and  this  fore*  employ. 

The  hostile  pods  conspire  the  fate  of  Troy.  Pork. 
To  labor  is  tbe  lot  of  man  belosr. 

And  when  Jore  sate  os  Ufa, he  gave  »*  sroe.  Per*. 
Oh ! grant  me,  gods  ! ere  Hector  meets  his  doom. 

All  I can  ask  of  Heas’n,  me  eatly  tomb.  Porn. 

DESTINY,  DESTINATION. 

Both  DESTINY  and  DESTINA- 
TION are  used  for  the  thing  destined ; 
but  the  former  is  said  in  relation  to  a 
man’s  important  concerns,  the  latter  only 
of  particular  circumstances;  in  which 
sense  it  may  likewise  be  employed  for  the 
act  of  destining. 

Destiny  is  the  point  or  line  marked 
out  in  the  walk  of  life ; destination  is 
the  place  fixed  upon  in  particular;  as 
every  man  has  Ins  peculiar  destiny,  so 
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e»ery  traveller  has  his  particular  destina- 
tion. Destiny  is  altogether  set  above  hu- 
man control;  no  man  can  determine, 
though  he  may  influence,  the  destiny  of 
another : destination  is,  however,  the  spe- 
cific act  of  an  individual,  either  for  him- 
self or  another:  we  leave  the  destiny  of  a 
man  to  develope  itself ; but  we  may  in- 
quire about  his  own  destination,  or  that 
of  his  children : it  is  a consoling  reflec- 
tion that  the  destinies  of  short-sighted 
mortals,  like  ourselves,  are  in  the  hands 
of  One  who  both  can  and  will  overrule 
them  to  our  advantage  if  we  place  full 
reliance  in  Him ; in  the  destination  of 
children  for  their  several  professions  or 
callings,  it  is  of  importance  to  consult 
their  particular  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as 
inclination. 

Milton  but  omce  designed  to  celebrate  king  Arthur, 
an  hrr  hints  in  bl»  vme*  to  Mansur;  bn!  11  Arthur 
War  remrved,”  aaji  Fenlon,  “ to  another  rfetl/np.” 

JOIMOIs 

Moore'*  original  destination  appears  to  Have  been 
for  trade.  Joiimon. 

destitute,  v.  Bare. 
destitute,  v.  Forsaken. 
to  destroy,  v.  To  cotisitme. 
to  destroy,  v.  To  demolish. 

DESTRUCTION,  ruin. 

DESTRUCTION,  from  destroy  and 
the  Latin  destmo,  signifies  literally  to  un- 
build tliat  which  is  raised  up. 

RUIN,  from  the  Latin  mo  to  fall,  sig- 
nifies that  which  is  fallen  into  pieces. 

Destruction  is  an  act  of  immediate 
violence;  ruin  is  a gradual  process;  a 
thing  is  destroyed  by  some  external  action 
upon  it ; u thing  falls  to  ruin  of  itself : 
we  witness  destruction  wherever  war  or 
the  adverse  elements  rage;  we  witness 
ruin  whenever  the  works  of  man  are  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  time:  nevertheless 
if  destruction  he  more  forcible  and  rapid, 
ruin  is  on  the  other  hand  more  sure  and 
complete : w hat  is  destroyedmuy  be  rebuilt 
or  replaced  ; but  wbat  it  ruined  is  lost  for 
ever,  it  is  past  recovery  : when  houses  or 
towns  are  destroyed,  fresh  ones  rise  up  in 
their  place  ; but  when  commerce  is  ruin- 
ed, it  seldom  returns  to  its  old  course. 

Destruction  admits  of  various  degrees ; 
ruin  is  something  positive  and  general. 
The  property  of  a man  may  be  destroyed 
to  a greater  or  less  extent,  without  neces- 
sarily involving  his  ruin.  The  ruin  of  a 
whole  family  is  oftentimes  the  conse- 
quence of  destruction  by  fire.  Health 
is  destroyed  by  violent  exercises,  or  some 
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other  active  cause ; it  is  ruined  by  a 
course  of  imprudent  conduct.  The  hap- 
piness of  a family  is  destroyed  by  broils 
and  discord ; the  morals  of  a young  man 
are  ruined  by  a continued  intercourse  with 
vicious  companions. 

Destruction  may  be  used  cither  in  the 
proper  or  the  improper  sense;  ruin  has 
mostly  a moral  application.  The  destruc- 
tion of  both  body  and  soul  is  the  conse- 
quence of  sin ; the  ruin  of  a man,  whe- 
ther in  his  temporal  or  spiritual  concerns, 
is  inevitable,  if  lie  follow  the  dictates  of 
misguided  passion. 

Destructun  heap  o'er  yon  devoted  will. 

And  ooddiug  lllua  walla  th’  impending  fall.  Poes. 
The  day  .ball  come,  that  steal  aveaglop  deyr, 

Which  Troy’s  proud  clone-  In  Ibe  dost  shall  lay  ; 
When  Priam’s  pew’rv,  and  Priam’s  setr,  shall  fall, 
And  one  prodigious  ruin  swallow  all.  Pops. 

DESTRUCTIVE,  RUINOUS,  PERNI- 
CIOUS. 

DESTRUCTIVE  signifies  producing 
destruction  (».  Destruction). 

RUINOUS  signifies  either  having  or 
causing  ruin  It.  Destruction). 

PERNICIOUS,  from  the  Latin  per- 
nicies  or  per  and  neco  to  kill  violently, 
signifies  causing  violent  and  total  disso- 
lution. 

Destructive  and  ruinous,  as  the  epithets 
of  the  preceding  terms,  have  n similar 
distinction  in  their  sense  and  application; 
fire  and  sword  urc  dittructive  things ; a 
poison  is  destructive:  consequences  are 
ruinous  ; a condition  or  state  is  ruinous  ; 
intestine  commotions  are  ruinous  to  the 
prosperity  of  a state. 

Pernicious  approaches  nearer  to  de- 
structive than  to  ruinous ; both  the  former 
imply  tendency  to  dissolution,  which  may 
be  more  or  less  gradual;  but  the  latter 
refers  us  to  the  result  itself,  to  the  disso- 
lution as  already  hating  taken  place: 
hence  we  speak  of  the  instrument  or 
cause  ns  being  destructive  or  pernicious, 
and  tile  action  or  event  as  ruinous:  de- 
structive is  applied  in  the  most  extended 
tense  tn  every  object  which  hat  been 
created  or  supposed  to  be  so ; pernicious 
is  applicable  only  to  such  objects  as  act 
ouly  in  a limited  way  : sin  is  equally  de- 
structive to  botli  body  and  soul ; certain 
food  is  pernicious  to  the  body  ; certain 
books  are  pernicious  to  the  mind. 

jour*  to  «Vf  ut  If  you  cnie  to  fi»nr ; 

Flight,  myre  than  ibamrfut,  la  de$iru*-tS¥e  here. 

hrvft 

There  have  been  fount!  In  bUtory  few  co»qoe*t* 
mure  raliMui  thus  tkat  of  the  Snout.  Hum. 
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The  effects  or  divisions  (In  a state)  are  perniciout 
to  the  last  degree,  not  otrty  with  regard  to  those  ad- 
vantage* which  they  Rise  the  common  enemy ; but 
to  those  private  evil*  which  they  produce  In  the  heart 
of  almost  every  particular  person.  Addis  os. 

desultory,  v.  Cursory. 
to.  detach,  v.  To  separate. 

TO  DETAIN,  V.  To  hold. 

TO  DETECT,  DISCOVER. 

DETECT,  from  the  Latin  de  privative 
and  tego  to  cover,  and  DISCOVER, 
from  the  privative  dis  and  cover,  both 
originally  signify  to  deprive  of  a covering. 

Detect  is  always  taken  in  n bad  sense: 
discover  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A per- 
son is  detected  in  what  he  wishes  to  con- 
ceal ; a person  or  a thing  is  discovered 
that  has  unintentionally  lain  concealed. 
Thieves  are  detected  in  picking  pockets  ; 
a lost  child  is  discovered  in  a wood,  or  in 
some  place  of  security.  Detection  is  the 
act  of  the  moment;  it  is  effected  by  the 
aid  of  the  senses : a discovery  is  the  con- 
sequence of  efforts,  and  is  brought  about 
by  circuitous  means,  and  the  aid  of  the 
understanding.  A plot  is  detected  by  any 
one  who  communicates  what  he  has  seen 
and  heard ; many  murders  have  been 
discovered  after  n lapse  of  years  by  ways 
the  most  extraordinary.  Nothing  is  de- 
fected but  what  is  actually  passing  ; many 
things  are  discovered  which  have  long 
passed.  Wicked  men  go  on  in  their 
career  of  vice  with  the  hope  of  escaping 
detection;  the  discovery  of  one  viliany 
often  leads  to  that  of  many  more. 

Canning  when  It  I.  once  delected  Urns  it.  force. 

Addison. 

W*  are  told  tbit  the  Sparling  thou-ti  they  po- 
n (sited  theft  to  the  young  mea  vhen  It  was  ditto  err- 
ed, looked  opoo  It  as  honourable  ir  it  succeeded. 

Addison. 

TO  DETECT,  V.  To  lOTll'ict. 

TO  DETER,  DISCOURAGE,  DIS- 
HEARTEN. 

DETER,  in  Latin  deterreo,  compound- 
ed of  de  and  terreo,  signifies  to  frighten 
away  from  a thing. 

DISCOURAGE  and  DISHEARTEN, 
by  the  privative  dis,  signify  to  deprive  of 
courage  or  heart.  One  is  deterred  from 
commencing  any  thing,  one  is  discouraged 
or  disheartened  from  proceeding.  A va- 
riety of  motives  may  deter  any  one  from 
nn  "undertaking ; but  a persou  is  discou- 
; aged  or  disheartened  mostly  by  the  want 

* Villa  Abb*  Girard  i 
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of  success  or  the  hopelessness  of  the  case. 
The  wicked  are  sometimes  deterred  from 
committing  enormities  by  the  fear  of  pu- 
nishment ; projectors  are  discouraged  from 
entering  iuto  fresh  speculations  by  ob- 
serving the  failure  of  others ; there  are 
few  persons  who  would  not  be  disheartened 
from  renewing  their  endeavours,  w hen  they 
had  experienced  nothing  but  ill-success. 
The  prudent  and  the  tearful  are  alike 
easily  to  be  deterred ; impatient  people 
are  most  apt  to  be  discouraged ; faint- 
hearted people  are  easiest  disheartened. 
The  foolhardy  and  the  obdurate  are  the 
least  easily  deterred  from  their  object; 
the  persevering  will  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  discouraged  by  particular  failures  ; 
the  resolute  and  sell-confident  will  not  he 
disheartened  by  trifling  difficulties. 

But  thee  or  fear  deters,  or  sloth  «lrt*lni : 

No  drop  of  all  thy  father  warms  thy  trios.  PorE. 

The  proud  man  dincourafri  those  from  approach* 
Irtphim  who  are  of  a mean  condition,  and  who  roust 
want  his  assistance.  Aoniaon. 

Be  not  disheartened  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks. 
That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene. 

Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world. 

Milton. 

to  determine,  v.  To  decide. 

TO  determine,  resolve. 

DEI  ERMINE,  v.  To  decide. 

RESOLVE,  v.  Courage. 

To  determine  is  more  especially  an  act 
of  the  judgement ; * to  resolve  is  an  act 
of  the  will:  the  former  requires  exami- 
nation and  choice ; we  determine  how  or 
what  we  shall  do : the  latter  requires  a 
firm  spirit;  we  resolve  that  we  will  do 
what  we  have  determined  upon.  Our  de- 
terminations should  be  prudent,  that  they 
may  not  cause  repentance ; our  resolu- 
tions should  he  fixed,  in  order  to  prevent 
variation.  There  can  be  no  co-operntion 
with  a man  who  is  undetermined ; it  will 
be  dangerous  to  co-operate  with  a mau 
who  is  irresolute. 

In  the  ordinary  couccrns  of  life  we 
have  frequent  occasion  to  determine  with- 
out resolving;  in  the  discharge  of  our 
moral  duties,  or  the  performance  of  any 
office,  »e  have  occasion  to  resolve  with- 
out determining.  A muster  determines  to 
dismiss  his  servant ; the  servant  resolves 
on  becoming  more  diligent.  Personal  con- 
venience or  necessity  gives  rise  to  ll\e deter- 
mination ; a sense  oi  duty,  honour,  fidelity, 
and  the  like,  gives  birth  to  the  resolution. 
A traveller  determines  to  take  a certain 

PctiiiOu,  resolution.” 
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rout;  a learner  resolves  to  conquer  every 
difficult;  in  the  acquirement  of  learning. 
Humour  or  change  of  circumstances  occa- 
sions a person  to  alter  his  determination  ; 
timidity,  fear,  or  defect  in  principle,  oc- 
casions the  resolution  to  waver.  Chil- 
dren are  not  capable  of  determining ; and 
their  best  resolutions  fail  before  the  grati- 
fication of  the  moment.  Those  who  de- 
termine hastily  are  frequently  under  the 
necessity  of  altering  their  determination  : 
there  are  no  resolutions  so  weak  as  those 
that  are  made  on  a sick  bed  : the  return 
of  health  is  quickly  succeeded  bv  a recur- 
rence to  our  former  course  of  life. 

In  matters  of  science,  determine  is  to  fix 
the  mind,  or  to  cause  it  to  rest  in  a certain 
opinion;  to  resolve  is  to  lay  open  what  it 
obscure,  to  clear  the  mind  from  doubt  aud 
hesitation.  We  determine  points  of  ques- 
tion ; we  retolve  difficulties.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  determine  in  matters  of  rank  or 
precedence  than  in  cases  where  the  solid 
and  real  interests  of  men  are  concerned  : 
it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  retolve 
the  difficulties  which  are  proposed  by  the 
scholar.  Every  point  is  not  proved  which 
is  determined ; nor  is  every  difficulty  re- 
tolved  which  is  answered. 

Wtwn  (he  miml  hovrn  among  sack  a vsrirtf  of 
allurements  ooe  had  better  settle  on  a way  of  life 
that  It  uot  the  very  he*t  we  might  hare  chosen, 
than  grow  old  without  determining  our  choice. 

Abduor. 

The  retoiutinn  of  dying  to  end  our  miseries  doe* 
not  show  such  a degree  of  aMguanlmity,  as  a re.olu- 
tion  to  hear  them,  and  submit  to  the  dispensations  of 
Providence.  Addison. 

We  pray  against  nothing  but  sin,  nnd  against  evil 
ic  general  (in  the  Lord’d  prayer).  Waving  It  with 
Omniscience  to  determine  what  is  really  such. 

Addison. 

I think  there  it  ns  great  difficulty  in  resolving 
yonr  doobts.  The  reasons  for  which  you  are  inclined 
to  visit  London  are,  I think,  not  of  sufficient  strength 
to  answer  the  objections.  Johnson. 

TO  DETERMINE,  V.  To  fit. 

determined,  v.  Decided. 

TO  DETEST,  V.  To  alillOT. 

TO  DETEST,  v.  To  hate. 
detestable,  v.  Abominable. 
to  detract,  v.  To  asperse. 
to  detract,  D.  To  disparage. 
detriment,  v.  Disadvantage. 
devastation,  v.  Ravage. 

TO  develop*,  V.  To  unfold. 


TO  deviate,  wander,  swerve, 
stray. 

DEVIATE,  from  devious,  and  the 
Latin  de  vid,  signifies  literally  to  turn  out 
of  the  way. 

WANDER,  in  German  zcandern,  or  ' 
wandeln,  probahly  connected  with  i venden 
to  tum,  and  the  Greek  fia ivm  to  go,  sig- 
nifies in  general  the  act  of  going. 

SWERVE,  probably  from  the  German 
tehwei/en  to  ramble,  tchu  tben  to  hover, 
fluctuate,  tec.  signifies  to  take  an  unsteady, 
wide,  and  indirect  course. 

STRAY  is  probably  a change  from 
erro  to  wander. 

Deviate  always  supposes  a direct  path; 
rounder  includes  no  such  idea.  The  act 
of  deviating  is  commonly  faulty,  that  of 
wandering  is  indifferent:  they  "may  fre- 
quently exchange  significations ; the 
former  being  justifiable  by  necessity  ; and 
the  latter  arising  from  an  unsteadiness  of 
mind.  Deviate  is  mostly  used  in  the 
moral  acceptation  ; wander  may  be  used 
in  either  sense.  A person  deviates  from 
any  plan  or  rule  laid  down  ; he  wanders 
from  the  subject  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

As  no  rule  enu  he  laid  down  which  will 
not  admit  of  an  exception,  it  is  impossi- 
ble but  the  wisest  will  find  it  necessary 
in  their  moral  conduct  to  deviate  occa- 
sionally ; yet  every  wanton  deviation  from 
an  established  practice  evinces  a culpable 
temper  on  the  part  of  thedevialor.  Those 
who  wander  into  the  regions  of  meta- 
physics are  in  great  danger  of  losing  them- 
selves ; it  is  with  them  ns  with  most  wan- 
derers, that  they  spend  their  time  at  best 
but  idly. 

To  swerve  is  to  deviate  from  that  which 
one  holds  right ; to  strut/  is  to  wander  in 
the  same  bad  sense : men  swerve  from 
their  duty  to  consult  their  interest;  the 
young  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude 
to  seek  that  of  pleasure. 

While  we  remain  In  tbb  life  we  are  subject  to  In- 
numerable temptation*,  which.  If  lhtened  to,  will 
make  ua  deviate  from  reason  and  good  nets. 

Spelt  VTOtt* 

Our  aim  U Uapploeat ; ’tit  yours,  ’tin  mine; 
lie  aaid;  44  tls  the  punuit  of  alt  that  live. 

Yet  few  attain  it.  If *twa»  e’er  attain’d  ; 

Bat  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark. 

Who  thro*  the  flow ’ey  path*  of  sauntering  joy 
Seek  this  coy  goddess.*  A a * strong. 

Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought. 

To  swerve  from  truth.  MilYon. 

Why  have  I stray'd  from  pleasure  and  repose. 

To  reek  a good  each  government  bestow*  ? 

, Goldsmith. 
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to  deviate,  v.  To  digress. 

DEVICE,  CONTRIVANCE. 

DEVICE,  from  devise  compounded  of 
dt  and  visus  or  video  to  see,  signifies  to 
bring  to  light. 

CONTRIVANCE,  from  contrive  (y. 
Contrive). 

There  is  an  exercise  of  art  displayed  in 
both  these  actions;  but  the  former  has 
most  of  ingenuity,  trick,  or  cunning;  the 
latter  more  of  deduction  and  plain  judge- 
ment in  it.  A device  always  consists  of 
some  invention  or  something  newly  made ; 
a contrivance  mostly  respects  the  mode, 
arrangement,  or  disposition  of  tilings. 
Artists  arc  employed  in  conceiving  de- 
vices ; men  in  general  use  contrivances  for 
the  ordinary  concerns. 

A device  is  often  employed  for  bad  and 
fraudulent  purposes  ; contrivances  mostly 
serve  for  innocent  purposes  of  domestic 
life.  Beggars  have  various  devices  for 
giving  themselves  the  appearance  of 
wretchedness  and  exciting  the  compas- 
sion of  the  spectator : those  who  are  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  supplying  their 
wauts  commonly  succeed  by  forming  con- 
trivances of  wliich  they  bad  not  before 
any  conception.  Devices  are  the  work  of 
the  human  understanding  only;  contriv- 
ances are  likewise  formed  by  animals. 
Men  employ  devices  with  an  intention 
either  to  deceive  or  to  please  others ; 
animals  have  their  contrivances  either 
to  supply  some  want  or  to  remove  soldo 
evil. 

As  I fasse  long  Ilrrd  In  Kent,  tod  them  often 
beard  bow  the  Keotlsh  men  evaded  the  conqueror  by 
carrying  green  boughs  over  their  beads  ; It  put  me  in 
mind  of  practising  this  rferice  against  Ur.  Simper. 

Steels. 

All  the  temples  as  well  as  bouses  nf  the  Athe- 
nians were  the  effects  ef  Nestor’s  (the  architect)  study 
and  labour,  insomuch  that  It  was  Slid,  Sire  Nestor 
will  bow  be  famous:  foe  the  habitat  Ions  of  gods,  ee 
well  as  men,  are  ballt  by  bis  confrfrtsssce.  Steele. 

DEVIL,  DEMON. 

DEVIL,  in  Saxon  deost,  Welsh  diafwl, 
French  diable,  Italian  diuvoto,  Dutch 
duivel,  Greek  iia/JoXoc  from  tiafiaWa 
to  traduce,  signifies  properly  a calumni- 
ator, and  is  always  taken  in  the  had  sense, 
for  the  spirit  which  incites  to  evil,  and 
tempts  men  through  the  medium  of  their 
evil  passions. 

DEMON,  in  Latin  demon,  Greek  im- 
fsov  from  bast  to  know,  signifies  one  know- 


ing, that  is,  having  preternatural  know- 
ledge, and  is  taken  either  In  a bad  or 
good  sense  for  the  power  that  acts  within 
us  and  controls  our  actions. 

Since  the  devil'*  is  represented  as  the 
father  of  all  wickedness,  associations  have 
been  connected  with  the  name  that  ren- 
der its  pronunciation  in  familiar  discourse 
offensive  to  the  chastened  ear;  while 
demon  is  a term  of  indifferent  applica- 
tion, that  is  commonly  substituted  in  its 
stead  to  designate  either  a good  or  an  evil 
spirit. 

Malice  and  fraud  are  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  th e devil;  rage  is  properly 
that  of  a demon.  The  devil  is  said  in  pro- 
verbial discourse  to  be  in  such  things  as 
go  contrary  to  our  wishes ; the  demon  of 
jealousy  is  said  to  possess  the  mind  that 
is  altogether  carried  away  with  that  pas- 
sion. Men  who  wish  to  have  credit  for 
more  goodness  than  they  possess,  and  to 
throw  the  load  of  guilt  off  themselves, 
attribute  to  the  devil  a perpetual  endea- 
vour to  draw  them  into  the  commission 
of  crimes ; wherever  the  dcmim  of  discord 
has  got  admittance  there  is  a farewell  to 
all  the  comforts  of  social  life. 

The  enemlev  we  are  to  contend  with  are  not  men 
bit  deril*.  Tiucrtta*. 

My  good  demon  who  «at  at  my  right  band  during 
the  course  of  thl*  whole  virion,  observing  In  me  a 
burning  dealre  to  join  that  glorlont  company,  told  me 
he  highly  approved  of  that  generoaa  ardor  with  which 
I seemed  transported.  Addisou. 

to  devise,  tJ.  To  contrive. 

TO  DEVISE,  BEQUEATH. 

DEVISE,  compounded  of  de  and  vise 
or  visits  participle  of  video  to  see  or  show, 
signifies  to  point  out  specifically. 

BEQUEATH,  compounded  of  be  and 
queath,  in  Saxon  cuesan,  from  the  Latin 
qutrso  to  say,  signifies  to  give  over  to  a 
person  by  saying  or  by  word  of  mouth. 

To  devise  is  a formal,  to  bequeath  is  an 
informal  assignment  of  our  property  to 
another  on  our  death.  We  devise  there- 
fore only  by  a legal  testameut ; wo  may 
bequeath  simply  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by 
any  expression  of  our  will:  we  can  devise 
only  that  which  is  property  in  the  eye  of 
the  law ; we  may  bequeath  in  the  moral 
sense  any  thing  which  we  cause  to  pass 
over  to  another : a man  devises  bis  lands  ; 
he  bequeaths  his  name  or  his  glory  to  his 
children. 


• Vide  Abb*  Girard : « Dlnble,  demon." 
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TV  right  at  hhntbaee  or  dwat  to  U>  children 
ud  relation*  teems  to  bon  bee.  allowed  roach 
earlier  than  the  rljht  of  derlsinf  bj  teetameut. 

Bucarross. 

With  thh,  the  Medea  to  lab'rtuf  age  bequeath 
Mew  lung..  Devout. 

devoid,  v.  Empty. 
to  devote,  v.  To  addict. 
to  devote,  v.  To  dedicate. 

DEVOUT,  v.  Holy. 

DEXTER  ITV,  ADDRESS,  ABILITY. 

DEXTERITY,  in  Latin  dexteritas, 
come?  from  dexter  the  right  hand,  be- 
cause that  is  the  oae  most  fitted  for 
action. 

ADDRESS  signifies  properly  the  inode 
of  addreu  or  of  managing  one’s-self  (a. 
Addre ss). 

ABILITY  (tr.  Ability)  signifies  the 
power  of  having  or  holding  (mu's- self. 

Dexterity , says  the  Abbe  Girard,*  re- 
spects the  manner  of  executing  things ; it 
is  the  mechanical  facility  of  performing 
an  office:  addreu  refers  to  the  use  of 
4neaas  in  executing:  ability  to  the  discern- 
ment of  the  things  themselves. 

Dexterity  and  addreu  are  bnt  in  fact 
modes  of  ability : the  former  may  be  ac- 
quired ; the  latter  is  the  gift  of  nature  : we 
may  have  ability  to  any  degree  (y.  Ability), 
but  dexterity  and  addreu  are  positive  de- 
grees of  ability.  To  form  a good  govern- 
ment there  must  lie  ability  in  the  prince 
or  his  ministers;  addreu  in  those  to  whom 
the  detail  of  operations  is  entrusted  ; aha 
dexterity  in  those  to  whom  the  execution 
of  orders  is  entrusted.  With  little  ability 
and  long  habit  in  transacting  business,  we 
may  acquire  a dexterity  in  dispatching  it, 
and  addreu  in  giving  it  whatever  turn  will 
best  suit  our  purpose. 

Dexterity  lends  an  air  of  ease  to  every 
action  ; addreu  supplies  art  and  ingenuity 
in  contrivance  ; ability  enables  us  to  act 
with  intelligence  and  confidence.  To 
manage  the  whip  with  dexterity,  to  carry 
on  an  intrigue  with  address,  to  display 
some  ability  on  the  turf,  will  raise  a man 
high  in  the  rank  of  the  present  fashion- 
ables. 

It  U often  observed  that  the  race  Is  won  u much 
by  the  dexterity  of  th«  rider  as  by  tbo  vigor  and 
fieetoess  of  the  animal.  Earl  of  Bath. 

It  was  no  sooner  dark  than  she  conveyed  into  bis 
room  a young  maid  of  no  disagreeable  figure,  who 
was  one  of  her  attendants,  and  did  not  want  addreu 


to  improve  the  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of 
her  fortune.  Spectator* 

It  ft  not  passible  fbr  our  small  party  and  small 
ability  to  extend  their  operations  so  far  as  to  be  much 
felt  among  such  numbers.  Cowruu 

dexterous,  v.  Clever. 
dialect,  v.  Language. 
dialogue,  ti.  Conversation. 

to  dictate,  prescribe. 

DICTATE,  from  the  Latin  dictatui 
and  dictum  a word,  signifies  to  make  a 
word  for  another;  and  PRESCRIBE 
literally  signifies  to  write  down  for  another 
(v.  To  appoint),  in  which  sense  the  former 
of  these  terms  is  used  technically  for  a 
principal  who  gets  his  secretary  to  write 
down  his  words  as  he  utters  them  ; and 
the  latter  for  a physician  who  writes  down 
for  his  patient  what  he  wishes  him  to  take 
as  a remedy. 

They  are  used  figuratively  for  a species 
of  counsel  given  by  a superior;  to  dictate 
is  however  a greater  exercise  of  authority 
than  to  prescribe.  To  dictate  amounts 
even  to  more  than  to  command  ; it  signi- 
fies commanding  with  n tone  of  unwar- 
rantable authority,  or  still  oftener  a spe- 
cies of  commanding  by  those  who  have 
no  right  to  command ; it  is  therefore 
mostly  taken  in  a bad  sense.  To  pre- 
scribe partakes  altogether  of  the  nature 
of  counsel,  and  nothing  of  command  ; it 
serves  as  a rule  to  the  person  prescribed, 
and  is  justified  by  the  superior  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  the  person  prescribing ; 
it  is  therefore  always  taken  in  an  indiffer- 
ent or  a good  sense.  He  who  dictates 
speaks  with  an  adventitious  authority ; 
he  who  prescribes  has  the  sanction  of 
reason. 

To  dictate  implies  an  entire  subser- 
viency in  the  person  dictated  to : to  pre- 
scribe carries  its  own  weight  with  it  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  prescribed.  Upstnrta 
are  ready  to  dictate  even  to  their  superiors 
on  every  occasion  that  offers ; modest 
people  are  often  fearful  of  giving  advice 
lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  pre- 
scribing. 

The  phy.ielan  and  divine  are  often  heard  to  dictate 
In  private  company  with  the  nmt  authority  which 
they  exercise  over  their  patient,  and  dkelplei. 

Bukell. 

Io  the  form  which  in  prescribed  to  or  (the  Lord*! 
prayer),  wo  only  pray  for  that  happiaem  which  1*  owe 
chief  pood,  and  the  great  cod  of  ourexMeace,  whew 
wo  pctllioo  the  Supreme  fur  the  comlof  of  hi.  klup- 

Araraos. 


don. 
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DICTATE,  SUGGESTION. 

DICTATE  signifies  the  thing  dictated, 
and  has  an  imperative  sense  as  in  the 
former  case  (t>.  To  dictate). 

SUGGESTION  signifies  the  thing  sug- 
getted,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  its  being 
proposed  secretly  or  in  a gentle  manner. 

A dictate  comes  from  the  conscience, 
the  reason,  or  the  passion  ; suggestion* 
spring  from  the  mind,  the  will,  or  the  de- 
sire. Dictate  is  taken  either  in  a good 
or  bad  sense  : suggestion  mostly  in  a had 
sense.  It  is  the  part  of  a Christian  at 
all  times  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science : it  is  the  characteristic  of  a weak 
mind  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  envy. 
A man  who  yields  to  the  dictates  of  pas- 
sion renounces  the  character  of  a rational 
being : whoever  does  not  resist  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  own  evil  mind  is  very  fur 
gone  in  corruption,  and  will  never  he 
able  to  bear  up  long  against  temptation. 

Dictate  is  employed  only  tor  what 
passes  inwardly ; suggestion  may  be  used 
for  any  action  on  the  mind  by  external 
objects.  No  man  wilt  err  essentially  in 
tlie  ordinary  affairs  of  life  who  is  guided 
by  the  dictates  of  plain  sense.  It  is  the 
lot  of  sinful  mortals  to  be  drawu  to  evil 
by  the  suggestions  of  Satan  as  well  as 
their  own  evil  inclinations. 

WImh  the  dictate*  uf  honour  arr  contrary  to  thoue 
of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  the  deprava- 
tion* of  human  nature.  Aduj»on. 

Did  not  conscience  ruggett  this  natural  relation 
brtwren  guilt  anil  punishment;  the  mere  principle 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  with  respect  to 
moral  conduct,  would  prove  of  small  efficacy.  Bum. 

DICTION,  STYLE,  PHRASE; 

PHRASEO  LOGY. 

DICTION,  from  the  Latin  dictio,  say- 
ing, is  put  fur  the  mode  of  expressing  our- 
selves. 

STYLE  comes  from  the  Latin  stylus  the 
bodkin  with  which  they  both  wrote  and 
corrected  what  they  bad  written  on  their 
waxen  tablets ; whence  the  word  has 
been  used  for  the  maimer  of  writing  in 
general. 

PHRASE,  in  Greek  fpaoi c from  QpaZu 
to  speak  ; and  PHRASEOLOGY  from 
ppa«£  and  Xoyof,  both  signify  the  manner 
of  speaking. 

Diction  expresses  much  less  than  style  : 
the  former  is  applicable  to  the  first  efforts 
of  learners  in  composition ; the  latter  only 
to  the  original  productions  of  a matured 
miud. 

Errors  in  grammar,  false  construction, 
a confused  disposition  of  words,  or  an 


improper  application  of  them,  constitutes 
bad  diction  ; but  the  niceties,  the  elegan- 
cies, the  peculiarities,  and  the  beauties 
of  composition,  which  mark  the  genius  and 
talent  of  the  writer,  are  what  is  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  style.  Diction 
is  a general  term,  applicable  alike  to  a 
single  sentence  or  a connected  composi- 
tion ; style  is  used  in  regard  to  a regular 
piece  of  composition. 

As  diction  is  a term  uf  inferior  import, 
it  is  of  course  mostly  confined  to  ordinary 
subjects,  and  style  to  the  productions  ot 
authors.  We  should  speak  of  a person's 
diction  in  his  private  correspondence,  hut 
of  his  style  in  his  literary  works.  Diction 
requires  only  to  be  pure  and  clear ; style 
may  likewise  be  terse,  polished,  elegout, 
florid,  poetic,  sober,  and  the  like. 

Diction  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  what 
is  written  ; phrase  and  phraseology  are 
said  as  often  of  what  is  spoken  as  what 
is  written  ; as  that  a person  has  adopted 
a strange  phrase  or  phraseology.  The  for- 
mer respects  single  words;  the  latter 
comprehends  a succession  of  phrases. 

Prior**  diction  fa  moiv  hi*  own  thaa  that  of  any 
amoug  the  »uccewon  of  Drjdew.  Johnson. 

I thiuk  we  may  *ay  with  justice  that  when  mortal* 
couverte  with  their  Creator,  they  cannot  do  If  to  »o 
proper  a ityte  a*  in  that  of  the  Holy  Scripture*. 

Addison. 

Rude  am  I In  speech. 

And  little  blest  with  the  soft  phrase  of  speech. 

Sijuinuiut. 

I wat  no  longer  able  to  accommodate  myself  to 
the  accidental  current  of  my  convenatioa ; toy  no- 
tion* grew  particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my 
phraseology  formal  and  unfashionable,  Johnson. 

DICTIONARY,  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

DICTIONARY,  from  the  Latin  dictum 
a saying  or  word,  is  a register  of  words. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  from  the  Greek 
lyxeeXoiraittia  or  cv  in,  kvc\o(  a circle, 
and  sraiotia  learning,  signifies  a register  ot 
things. 

The  definition  of  words,  with  their  vari- 
ous changes,  modifications,  uses,  accepta- 
tions and  applications,  are  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  a dictionary ; the  nature  aud  pro- 
perty of  things,  with  tlieir  construction, 
uses,  powers,  &c.  Ac.  are  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  an  encyclopedia.  A general  ac- 
quaintance witli  all  arts  and  sciences  as 
far  as  respects  the  use  of  technical  terms, 
and  a perfect  acquaintance  with  the  classi- 
cal writers  in  the  language,  are  essential 
for  the  composition  of  a dictionary ; an 
entire  acquaintance  with  all  the  minutiae 
of  every  art  and  science  is  requisite  for 
(he  composition  of  au  encyclopedia.  A 
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single  individual  may  qualify  himself  for 
the  task  of  writing  a dictionary  ; but  the 
universality  and  diversity  of  knowledge 
contained  in  an  encyclopedia  render  it 
necessarily  the  work  of  many. 

The  term  dictionary  has  been  extended 
in  its  application  to  any  work  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  as  biographical,  medical, 
botanical  dictionaries,  aud  the  like;  but 
still  preserving  this  distinction,  that  a 
dictionary  always  contains  only  u general 
or  liitrtial  illustration  of  the  subject  pro- 
posed, wliilst  an  encyclopedia  embraces 
the  whole  circuit  of  science. 

If  a man  that  lived  an  age  or  two  a;o  should  re- 
torn into  tbe  world  again,  lie  would  really  want  a 
dictionary  to  help  him  to  underktand  hi*  own  lau- 
P*®t**-  Tilm>t*o\. 

Erery  science  borrows  from  all  the  rest,  and  we 
canaot  attain  any  single  one  without  the  encyclopa- 
dia,  GtAMVILLK. 

DICTIONARY,  LEXICON,  VOCABU- 
LARY, GLOSSARY,  NOMENCLA- 
TURE. 

DICTIONARY,  v.  Dictionary,  is  a 
general  term;  LEXICON  from  Xiyu  to 
say;  VOCABULARY  from  vox,  a word  ; 
GLOSSARY  from  gloss  to  explain,  from 
yKuaaa  the  tongue:  and  NOMENCLA- 
TURE from  nomen,  are  all  species  of  the 
dictionary. 

Lexicon  is  a species  of  dictionary  ap- 
propriately applied  to  the  dead  languages. 
A Greek  or  Hebrew  lexicon  is  distinguish- 
ed from  a dictionary  of  the  French  or  Eng- 
lish language.  A vocabulary  is  a partial 
kind  of  dictionary  which  may  comprehend 
a simple  list  of  words,  with  or  without  ex- 
planation, arranged  in  order  or  otherwise. 
A glossary  is  an  explanatory  vocubulary, 
which  commonly  serves  to  explain  the  ob- 
solete terms  employed  in  any  old  author. 
A nomenclature  is  literally  a list  of  names, 
and  in  particular  a reference  to  propet 
names . 

TO  DIE,  EXPIRE. 

DIF,,  in  low  German  doen,  Danish  doc, 
from  the  Greek  Oimv  to  kill,  designates 
in  general  the  extinction  of  heing. 

LX  PIKE,  from  the  Latin  cor  ex  and 
spiro  to  breathe  out,  designates  the  last 
action  of  life  in  certain  objects. 

Stic  dUA  every  day  .be  lived.  Rowe. 

Pope  died  In  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  d*j  of 
May,  1744,  to  placidly,  that  the  attendant*  did  not 
discern  the  exact  time  of  bis  expiration.  Jorxsom. 

•There  are  beings,  such  as  trees  and 
plants,  which  are  said  to  live,  although 


they  have  not  breath ; these  die,  but  do 
not  expire  : there  are  other  beings  which 
ubsorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not  live; 
such  as  the  flame  of  a lamp,  which  does 
uot  die,  but  it  expires.  By  a natural  me- 
taphor, tiie  time  of  being  is  put  for  the 
life  of  objects ; and  hence  we  speak  of  the 
date  expiring,  the  term  expiring,  and  the 
like ; and  as  life  is  applied  figuratively  to 
moral  objects,  so  may  death  to  objects 
not  having  physical  life. 

A p lrtUment  may  expire  by  length  of  tine. 

Blacutoms. 

A dissolution  L,  tbe  civil  death  o t parliament. 

Blacjutorb. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  died,  the  Grecian  mo- 
narchy expired  with  hint.  Sown. 

to  die,  v.  To  perish. 
diet,  v.  Food. 
diet,  v.  Assembly, 

TO  DIFFER,  VARY,  DISAGREE, 
DISSENT. 

DIFFER,  iu  Latin  dijfrro  or  dis  and 
fero,  signifies  to  make  into  two. 

VARY,  v.  To  change,  alter. 

DISAGREE  is  literally  not  to  agree. 

DISSENT,  in  Latin  dissentio  or  dis 
and  sentio,  signifies  to  think  or  feel  apart 
or  differently. 

Differ,  vary,  and  disagree,  are  applica- 
ble either  to  persons  or  things  ; dissent  to 
persons  only.  First  as  to  persons : to 
differ  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite 
term,  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  differ- 
ence : we  may  differ  from  any  cause,  or 
in  any  degree ; wo  r ary  only  in  small 
matters  ; thus  persons  may  differ  or  vary 
iu  their  statements.  There  must  be  two 
at  least  to  differ ; and  there  may  be  an 
indefinite  number  : one  may  vary,  or  an 
indefinite  number  may  vary  ; two  or  a 
specific  number  disagree  : thus  two  or 
more  may  differ  in  an  account  which  they 
give;  one  person  may  vary  at  different 
times  in  the  account  w hich  lie  gives ; and 
two  particular  individuals  disagree : we 
may  differ  in  matters  of  fact  or  specula- 
tion ; we  vary  only  in  matters  of  fact; 
we  disagree  mostly  in  matters  of  specu- 
lation. Historians  may  differ  in  the  re- 
presentation of  an  affair,  and  authors  may 
differ  iu  their  views  of  a particular  sub- 
ject; narrators  vary  in  certain  circum- 
stances ; two  particular  philosophers  dis- 
agree in  accounting  for  a phenomenon. 

To  disagree  is  the  act  of  one  man  with 
another:  to  dissent  is  the  act  of  one  or 
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more  in  relation  to  a community;  thus 
two  writers  on  the  same  subject  may  dis- 
agree in  their  conclusions,  because  they 
set  out  from  different  premises  ; men  dit- 
tent  from  the  established  religion  of  their 
country  according  to  their  education  and 
character. 

When  applied  to  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  life,  differences  may  exist  merely 
in  opinion,  or  with  a mixture  of  more  or 
less  acrimonious  and  discordant  feeling ; 
variances  arise  from  a collision  of  inter- 
ests ; disagreements  from  asperity  of 
humour;  dissensions  from  a clashing  of  opi- 
nions ; differences  may  exist  between  na- 
tions, and  may  be  settled  by  cool  discus- 
sions ; when  variances  arise  between 
neighbours,  their  passions  often  interfere 
to  prevent  accommodations ; when  the 
members  of  a family  consult  interest  or  hu- 
mour rather  than  affections,  there  will  be 
necessarily  disagreements;,  and  when  many 
members  of  a community  have  an  equal 
liberty  to  express  their  opinions,  there 
will  necessarily  be  dissensions. 

The  nlslSm  of  tbe  different  potentate*  confer- 
red and  conform! ; but  the  pence  advanced  so  slow!}, 
that  speedier  method,  were  Ibuml  arcrenrj,  and  Bo- 
Bnfbruke  waa  wot  to  Park  to  adjyit  differences  with 
lem  formal!!}.  Johnson. 

Uow  man}  bleed 

B}  » Lameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 

Thomson. 

On  bk  arrival  at  Genera,  Goldsmith  it  a,  rrenm- 
memUd  at  a travelling  tutor  to  a younf  gentleman 
who  had  been  unrip,  ctedl}  len  a tom  of  money  by 
a near  relation.  This  connexion  lasted  but  a abort 
time:  the}  disagreed  in  tbe  south  of  France  and 
parted,  Johnson. 

When  Carthage  shall  contend  the  world  with  Rome, 
Then  it  Tour  time  for  faction  and  debate, 

For  partial  favor  and  permitted  bate! 

Let  now  yoot  immature  distention  cease.  Davor*. 

Ill  regard  to  things,  differ  is  said  of  two 
things  with  respect  to  each  other;  vary  of 
out  thing  in  respect  to  itself:  thus  two 
tempers  differ  from  each  other,  and  a per- 
son’s temper  vurics  from  time  to  time. 
Things  differ  in  their  essences,  they 
vary  in  their  accidents;  thus  the  genera 
and  species  of  things  differ  from  each 
other,  and  the  individuals  of  each  species 
vary : differ  is  said  of  every  thing  pro- 
miscuously, but  disagree  is  only  said  of 
such  things  as  might  agree;  thus  two 
trees  differ  from  each  other  by  the  course 
of  things,  but  two  numbers  disagree  which 
are  intended  tu  agree. 

We  do  net  know  In  wbat  either  reason  or  instinct 
cotnUl.  and  tbecefwn  cannot  tell  with  caactneaa  la 
wbat  tbe}  differ.  Johnson. 


That  miad  sad  bod}  often  vvrepaibisa 
Is  pliia  t sad.  k tbk  anion  nature  ties  I 
But  then  aa  often  too  the}  disagree. 

Which  proves  the  soul's  superior  progen}.  Jsnyks- 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  stOI 
varied  a thousand  wu}t,  oot  of  which  woold  arise 
such  branches  as  hare  not  been  touched.  Johnson. 

DIFFERENCE,  VARIETY,  DIVER- 
SITY, MEDLEY. 

DIFFERENCE  signifies  tbe  cause  or 
the  act  of  differing. 

VARIETY,  from  various  or  vary,  in 
Latin  varius,  probably  comes  from  varus 
a speck  or  speckle,  because  this  is  the 
best  emblem  of  variety. 

DIVERSITY,  in  Latin  diversitas, 
comes  from  diverto,  compounded  of  di 
and  verh >,  and  signifies  to  turn  asunder. 

MEDLEY  comes  from  the  word  med- 
dle, which  is  but  a change  from  mingle, 
mix,  &c. 

Difference  and  variety  seem  to  lie  in 
the  things  themselves;  diversity  and  med- 
ley are  crented  either  by  accident  or  de- 
sign : a difference  may  lie  in  two  objects 
only;  a variety  cannot  exist  without  an 
assemblage : u difference  is  discovered 
by  means  of  a comparison  which  the 
mind  forms  of  ohjects  to  prevent  confu- 
sion; variety  strikes  on  the  mind,  and 
pleases  the  imagination  with  many  agree- 
able images ; it  is  opposed  to  dull  unifor- 
mity : the  acute  observer  traces  differen- 
ces, however  minute,  in  the  objects  of 
his  research,  and  by  this  means  is  enabled 
to  class  them  under  their  general  or  par- 
ticular heads;  * nature  affords  such  an 
infinite  variety  in  every  thing  which  exists, 
that  if  we  do  not  perceive  it  the  fault  is 
in  ourselves;  diversity  arises  from  an 
assemblage  of  objects  naturally  contrast- 
ed ; a medley  is  produced  by  an  assem- 
blage of  objects  so  ill  suited  as  to  produce 
a ludicrous  effect. 

Diversity  exists  in  the  tastes  or  opi- 
nions of  men ; a medley  is  produced  by 
the  concurrence  of  such  tastes  or  opinions 
as  can  in  no  wise  coalesce:  where  the 
minds  of  men  are  disengaged  from  the 
shackles  of  superstition  and  despotism, 
there  will  he  a great  diversity  of  opinions ; 
where  a number  of  men  come  together 
with  different  habits,  we  may  expect  to 
find  a medley  of  characters ; good  taste 
may  render  a diversity  of  colour  agreeable 
to  the  eye ; caprice  or  bad  taste  will  be 
apt  to  form  a ridiculous  medley  of  colours 
and  ornaments.  A diversity  of  sounds 
heard  at  a suitable  distance  in  the  still- 
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ness  of  the  evening,  will  have  an  agreeable 
effect  on  tire  ear ; a medley  of  noises,  whe- 
ther heard  near  or  at  a distance,  must 
always  be  harsh  and  offensive. 

Ittfmer  does  not  only  outsSInr  nil  olbrr  port*  In 
the  eariety,  bat  also  In  llw  novelty  of  bh  r hnrncten. 

Addison. 

Tbe  goodneuof  tbo  Supreme  llelif  In  no  Iren  Men 
In  the  dieeriity,  then  in  the  multitude  of  lirluf  crea- 
ture*. Aodivon. 

What  unnofutnl  motion*  and  counter- f-rm-nt. 
mutt  *och  n medley  of  intemperance  produce  In  tbe 
body  I Addison. 

DIFFERENCE,  DISTINCTION. 

DIFFERENCE,®.  Difference,  variety. 

DISTINCTION,  V.  To  abstract,  die- 
tinguisk. 

Difference  lies  in  the  thing ; distinction 
is  the  act  of  the  person ; the  former  is, 
therefore,  to  the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the 
effect ; the  distinction  rests  on  the  dif- 
ference : those  are  equally  bad  logicians 
who  make  a distinction  without  u dif- 
ference, or  who  make  no  distinction  where 
there  is  a difference.  Sometimes  distinc- 
tion is  put  for  the  ground  of  distinction, 
which  brings  it  nearer  in  sense  to  diffe- 
rence, in  which  case  the  former  is  a spe- 
cies of  the  latter:  a difference  is  either 
external  or  internal;  a distinction  is  al- 
ways external : we  have  differences  in 
character,  and  distinctions  in  dress:  the 
difference  between  profession  and  prac- 
tice, though  very  considerable,  is  often  lost 
sight  of  by  the  professors  of  Christianity; 
in  the  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  rank  or 
distinction  that  will  screen  a man  from 
the  consequences  of  unrepented  sins. 

O toa  of  Tydeu?,  cease ! be  wise,  and  see 
l!o#  fast  the  difference  of  the  gods  and  thee. 

Popk. 

When  I was  got  Into  thU  way  of  thinking,  I pre- 
sently grew  conceited  of  (he  argument,  and  was  just 
preparing  to  write  a letter  of  advice  (o  a member  of 
parliament,  for  opening  the  frerdom  of  our  (owns  and 
trades,  for  taking  away  all  manner  of  distinctions 
between  tbe  natives  and  foreigners.  Stulk. 

DIFFERENCE,  DISPUTE,  ALTERCA- 
TION, QUARREL. 

DIFFERENCE,  ®.  To  differ. 

DISPl'TE,  v.  To  argue. 

ALTERCATION,  in  Latin  altercatio 
and  alterco  from  alterum  and  cor  aoother 
mind,  signifies  the  expressing  another 
opinion. 

QUARREL,  in  French  querelle,  from 
the  Latiu  queror  to  complain,  signifies 
having  a complaint  against  another. 

All  tliese  terms  are  here  taken  in  the 


general  sense  of  a dfference  on  some  per- 
sonal question ; the  term  difference  is  here 
as  general  and  indefinite  as  in  the  former 
case  Iv.  To  differ,  vary):  a difference,  as 
distinguished  tram  tbe  others,  is  generally 
of  a less  serious  and  personal  kind ; a dis- 
pute consists  not  only  of  angry  words,  but 
much  ill  blood  and  unkind  ofiices;  an 
altercation  is  a wordy  dispute,  in  which 
dfference  of  opinion  is  drawn  out  into  a 
multitude  of  words  on  all  sides;  quarrel 
is  the  most  serious  of  all  differences,  which 
leads  to  every  species  of  violence  : a 
difference  may  sometimes  arise  from  a 
misunderstanding,  which  may  be  easily 
rectified ; differences  seldom  grow  to  dis- 
putes but  by  the  fault  of  both  parties ; 
altercations  arise  mostly  from  pertinacious 
adherence  to,  and  obstinate  defence  of, 
one’s  opinions;  quarrels  mostly  spring 
from  injuries  real  or  supposed  : differences 
subsist  between  men  in  an  individual  or 
public  capacity ; they  may  be  carried  on 
in  a direct  or  indirect  manner  ; disputes 
and  altercations  are  mostly  conducted  in 
a direct  manner  between  individuals ; 
quarrels  may  arise  betwixt  nations  or  in- 
dividuals, and  be  carried  on  by  acts  of 
offence  directly  or  indirectly. 

Ought  \esoet  differences  altogether  to  divide  and 
estrange  those  from  on«  another,  whom  such  ancient 
and  sacred  binds  unite  ? Blau. 

I have  often  been  pleased  to  bear  dispute » on  the 
Exchange  adjusted  hetweeo  an  Inhabitant  of  Jspaa 
and  an  alderman  of  London.  Addison. 

Id  the  bouse  of  Peers  the  bill  passes  through  tbe 
same  forms  as  in  tbe  other  house,  aud  if  rejected  no 
more  notice  h taken,  but  It  pastes  tub  silentin  to 
prevent  unbecoming  altercation.  Blacutonk. 

Unvea’d  with  quarrels,  uo disturb’d  wKh  noise, 

Tbe  country  kiog  bis  peaceful  realm  enjoys. 

Drybkk. 

DIFFERENT,  DISTINCT,  SEPARATE. 

• DIFFERENT,  r.  To  differ,  t wry. 

DISTINCT,  in  Latin  distincius  parti- 
ciple  of  distiaguo  (t>.  To  abstract,  sepa- 
rate). 

SEPARATE,  v.  To  abstract. 

Difference  is  opposed  to  similitude; 
there  is  no  difference  between  objects  ab- 
solutely alike  : distinctness  is  opposed  to 
identity ; there  can  be  no  distinction 
where  there  is  only  one  and  the  same 
being : separation  is  opposed  to  unity ; 
there  can  be  no  separation  between  ob- 
jects that  coalesce  or  adhere:  things  may 
he  different  and  not  distinct,  or  distinct 
and  not  different:  different  is  said  alto- 
gether of  tue  internal’  properties  of  things  j 
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distinct  is  said  of  things  ns  objects  of 
vision,  or  as  they  appear  either  to  the  eye 
or  the  mind : when  two  or  more  tilings 
are  seen  only  as  one,  they  may  bo  diffe- 
rent, bat  they  are  not  distinct;  but  what- 
ever is  seen  as  two  or  more  things,  each 
complete  in  itsdlf',  is  distinct,  although  it 
may  not  be  different : two  roads  are  said 
to  be  different  which  run  in  different  di- 
rections, but  they  may  not  be  distinct 
when  seen  on  a map : on  the  other  linnd, 
two  roads  arc  said  to  be  distinct  wIipii 
they  are  observed  as  two  roads  to  run  in 
the  same  direction,  but  they  need  not  in 
any  particular  to  be  different : two  stars 
of  different  magnitude-,  may,  in  certain 
directions,  appear  as  one,  in  which  case 
they  are  different,  but  not  distinct ; two 
books  on  the  same  subject,  and  by  the 
same  author,  but  not  written  in  continua- 
tion of  each  other,  are  distinct  books,  but 
not  different. 

What  is  separate  must  in  its  nature  he 
generally  distinct ; but  every  thing  is  not 
separate  which  is  distinct:  when  houses 
are  separate  they  are  obviously  distinct ; 
hut  they  may  frequently  be  distinct  when 
they  are  not  positively  sepuruted : the  dis- 
tinct is  marked  out  by  some  external 
sign,  which  determines  its  beginning  and 
its  end;  the  separate  is  that  which  is  set 
apart,  and  to  be  seen  by  itself : distinct  is 
a term  used  only  in  determining  the  sin- 
gularity or  plurality  of  objects  ; the  sepa- 
rate only  in  regard  to  their  proximity  or 
to  distance  from  each  other : we  speak  of 
having  a distinct  household,  but  of  living 
in  separate  apartments ; of  dividing  one's 
subject  into  distinct  heads,  or  of  making 
things  into  separate  parcels:  the  body  and 
soul  are  different,  m as  much  as  they 
have  different  properties ; they  are  dis- 
tinct in  as  much  as  thev  have  marks  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished,  and  at 
death  they  will  be  separate. 

No  hovilt.  arm  approve))  jovr  happy  ground ; 

Far  la  my  fate.  Da,  on,. 

Hh  irp'ratr  troop*  lot  every  trader  .mil. 

Each  otrenflheu  each,  and  all  roenurage  alt  ; 

What  chief  or  «o!dler  of  the  nunCrou.  band. 

Or  bravely  Itbii  or  ill  obey*  commend. 

When  thu>  distinct  they  war,  root]  shall  be  knnan. 

Port. 

DIFFERENT,  SEVERAL,  DIVERS, 
SUNDRY,  VARIOUS. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark 
a number  (t\  To  differ,  vary);  but  DIF- 
FERENT is  the  most  indefinite  of  all 
these  terms,  us  its  office  is  rather  to  define 
the  quality,  than  the  number,  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  few  and  many ; it  is 


opposed  to  singularity,  but  the  other 
terms  are  employed  positively  to  express 
many.  SEVERAL,  from  to  setrr, signifies 
split  or  made  into  ninny;  they  may  be 
cither  different  or  alike : there  may  be 
several  different  things,  nr  several  things 
alike  ; but  there  cannot  be  several  divers 
things,  for  the  word  divers  signifies  pro- 
perly many  different.  SUNDRY,  from 
asunder  or  apart,  signifies  many  things 
scattered  or  at  a distance,  w bother  as  it 
regards  time  or  space.  VARIOUS  ex- 
presses not  only  a greater  number,  but  u 
greater  diversity  than  all  the  rest. 

The  same  thing  often  affects  different 
persons  differently : ail  individual  may  lie 
affected  several  times  in  the  same  way  ; 
or  particular  persons  may  he  affected  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divert  manners;  the 
ways  in  which  men  arc  affected  ure  so 
various  as  not  to  admit  of  enumeration  : 
it  is  not  so  much  to  understand  different 
languages  as  to  understand  several  diffe- 
rent languages ; divers  modes  have  been 
suggested  and  tried  for  the  good  educa- 
tion of  youth,  but  most  of  too  theoretical 
u nature  to  admit  of  being  reduced  suc- 
cessfully to  practice  ; nn  incorrect  writer 
omits  sundry  articles  that  belong  to  a 
statement ; we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
misery  which  is  introduced  iuto  families 
by  extravagance  and  luxury,  when  we 
notice  the  infinitely  various  allurements 
for  spending  money  which  are  held  out  to 
the  young  and  the  thoughtless. 

H is  astonishing  fo  consider  Ibe  different  dr^r*Ts 
of  care  that  ilwnd  from  the  parent  to  the  young,  no 
far  a*  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  leaving  u pos- 
terity. Aduisos. 

The  bishop  ha*  tereral  coarts  under  him,  and  majr 
?i*it  at  pKiuure  crety  part  of  his  diocese. 

' Blacks  tore. 

In  the  frame  and  const i tut  ion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
polity,  there  are  dietrs  ranks  and  degree*. 

Blacks  tone. 

F*t  olives  of  sundry  sorts  appear. 

Of  #i#  ndry  sha  pes  their  unctuous  berries  bear. 

Dr  Vow. 

A*  land  Is  Improved  by  soaring  It  with  various 
reeds,  so  1*  the  mind  by  exercising  it  vrith  different 
studies.  MklmothS  Letters  or  Fuav. 

DIFFERENT,  UNLIKE. 

DIFFERENT  is  positive,  UNLIKE 
is  negative:  we  look  at  what  is  different, 
and  draw  a comparison  ; but  that  which 
is  unlike  needs  no  comparison  : a thing  is 
said  to  he  different  from  every  other  thing, 
or  unlike  to  any  thing  seen  before ; which 
latter  mode  of  expression  obviously  con- 
vey; less  to  the  mind  than  the  former. 
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How  different  U the  view  of  post  Ufa  In  the  man 
who  it  frown  old  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  from  that 
of  him  who  is  grown  old  in  Ignorance  and  follj. 

Aontson. 

How  far  unlike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine. 

How  rut  the  difference  of  their  deeds  and  mine. 

Pope. 

difficult,  v.  Arduous. 
difficult,  v.  Hard. 

DIFFICULTIES,  EMBARRASSMENTS, 
TROUBLES. 

Tnr.SE  terras  are  all  applicable  to  a 
person’s  concerns  in  life  ; but  DIFFI- 
CULTIES relate  to  the  difficulty  (p.  Dif- 
ficulty) of  conducting  a business ; EM- 
BARRASSMENTS relate  to  the  con- 
fusinu  attending  a state  of  debt;  and 
TROUBLE  to  the  pain  which  is  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  not  fulfilling  engage- 
ments or  answering  demands.  Of  the 
three,  the  term  difficulty  expresses  the 
least,  and  that  of  troubles  the  most.  A 
young  man  on  his  entrance  into  the  world 
will  unavoidably  experience  difficulties,  if 
not  piov.dcU  with  ample  means  in  the 
outset.  But  let  his  means  be  ever  so 
ample,  if  he  have  not  prudence  and  talents 
fitted  for  business,  he  will  hardly  keep 
himself  free  from  embarrassments,  which 
are  the  greatest  troubles  that  cau  arise  to 
disturb  the  pence  of  a man's  mind. 

Yooog  Cunningham  was  recalled  10  Dublin,  where 
be  continued  tor  four  or  five  year*.  amt  of  course  ex- 
perienced all  the  dfJJtcuUies  that  «Ueod  <IM reused 
•ItuaUnn,.  Jotrsuert. 

Few  men  would  have  hail  rmotetioa  to  write  hooks 
with  veeh  embarrassments  (at  Milton  laboured 
trader}.  Jontnoj., 

Virgil’*  sideline's,  stedhu,  and  the  troubles  he 
met  with,  turned  hitt  hair  grey  before  the  usual  rime. 

Walsh. 

DIFFICULTY,  OBSTACLE,  IMPEDI- 
MENT. 

DIFFICULTY,  in  Latin  difhcultas  and 
difflcilis,  compounded  of  the  privative  dis 
and  faults  easy,  fromjacio  to  do,  signifies 
not  easy  to  be  done. 

OBSTACLE,  in  Latin  obitaculum  from 
obslo  to  stand  in  the  way,  signifies  the 
thing  chat  stands  in  the  way  between  a 
person  and  the  object  he  has  in  view. 

IMPEDIMENT,  in  Latin  impedimen- 
turn  from  impedio  compounded  of  in  and 
fiedcs,  signifying  something  that  entan- 
gles the  feet. 

Ali  these  terms  include  in  their  signi- 
fication thnt  which  interferes  either  with 
the  actions  or  views  of  men  : the  .diffi- 


culty* lies  most  in  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  thing  itself;  the  obstacle 
and  impediment  consist  of  that  which  is 
external  or  foreign : a difficulty  inter- 
feres with  the  completion  of  any  work ; 
an  obstacle  interferes  with  the  attainment 
of  any  end;  an  impediment  interrupts  the 
progress,  and  prevents  the  execution  of 
one’s  wishes:  a difficulty  embarrasses, 
it  suspends  the  powers  of  acting  or  decid- 
ing ; an  obstacle  opposes  itself,  it  is  pro- 
perly met  in  the  way,  and  intervenes 
between  us  and  our  object;  an  impedi- 
ment shackles  and  puts  a stop  to  our  pro- 
ceedings : we  speak  of  encountering  a dif- 
ficulty, surmounting  an  obstacle,  and  re- 
moving an  impediment : the  disposition  of 
the  mind  often  occasions  more  difficulties 
in  negotiations  than  the  subjects  them- 
selves ; the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
was  the  greatest  obstacle  which  Philip  of 
Macedou  experienreri  in  his  political  ca- 
reer; ignorance  of  the  language  is  the 
greatest  impediment  which  a foreigner  ex- 
periences in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  out 
of  his  own  country. 

Truth  ha*  tea*  of  tumble  and  difficulty,  of  entan- 
glement and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  hnaard  In  ft. 

TtLUTson. 

One  obstacle  moot  hare  .food  not  x little  in  the 
wny  of  that  preferment  after  which  Ynnng  seem,  to 
have  paated.  Though  bn  took  order*,  he  never  en- 
tirely *book  off  politic*.  Cnorr. 

The  Dfcewify  of  complying  with  time*,  and  of 
•paring  per*ons,  I*  the  great  impediment  of  biogra- 
phy. JOHHSOfi. 

diffident,  v.  Distrustful. 

DIFFIDENT,  V.  Modest. 

DIFFUSE,  prolix. 

Botu  mark  defects  of  style  opposed  to 
brevity. 

DIFFUSE,  in  Latiu  diffustis  participle 
of  diffunrlo  to  pour  out  or  spread  wide, 
marks  the  quality  of  being  extended  in 
space. 

PROLIX,  in  French  prolire,  changed 
from  prolaxus,  signifies  to  let  loose  in  a 
wide  space. 

The  diffuse  is  properly  opposed  to  the 
precise ; the  prolix  to  the  concise  or  laco- 
nic. A diffuse  writer  is  fond  of  amplifi- 
cation, he  abounds  in  epithets,  tropes, 
figures,  and  illustrations ; the  prolix  wri- 
ter is  fond  of  circumlocution,  minute  de- 
tails, and  trifling  particulars.  l)ijffu\eness 
is  a fault  only  in  degree,  and  according  to 
circumstances;  prolixity  is  a positive 
fault  at  all  times.  The  former  leads  to 
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the  me  of  words  unnecessarily  ; the  lat- 
ter to  the  use  of  phrases,  as  well  as  words, 
that  are  altogether  useless : the  diffuse 
style  has  too  much  of  repetition ; the  pro- 
lix style  abounds  in  tautology.  Dffuse- 
ncss  often  arises  from  an  exuberance  of 
imagination ; prolixity  from  the  want  of 
imagination  ; on  the  other  hand  tire  for- 
mer may  be  coupled  with  great  superfi- 
ciality, and  the  latter  with  great  solidity. 

Gibbon  and  other  modern  writers  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  diffuseness.  Lord 
Clareudon  and  many  English  writers  pre- 
ceding him  are  chargeable  with  prolixity. 

Yew  author*  aro  more  clear  ami  perapicaoui  on 
the  whole  than  Arcbbbbop  Tillotaon  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  jet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
precision;  they  are  loose  and  rifjj'ute.  Blair. 

I look  upon  a tedious  talker,  or  wbat  Is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  a story  teller,  to  be  much  more 
Insufferable  than  a prolix  writer.  Steele. 

to  diffuse,  v.  To  spread. 
digest,  v.  Abridgement. 
to  digest,  v.  To  dispose. 
dignified, r.  Majestic. 
DIGNITY,  v.  Honor. 

TO  DIGRESS,  DEVIATE. 

Both  in  the  original  and  the  accepted 
sense,  these  words  express  going  out  of 


the  Greek  patvoi  to  appear  or  show,  sig- 
nifying to  set  forth  or  lay  open  to  view  by 
spreading  out. 

The  idea  of  drawing  any  thing  out  so 
as  to  occupy  a greater  space  is  common 
to  these  terms  in  opposition  to  contract- 
ing. Dilate  is  an  intransitive  verb ; ex- 
pand is  transitive  or  intransitive;  the 
former  marks  the  action  of  any  body 
within  itself;  the  latter  an  external  ac- 
tion on  any  body.  A bladder  dilates  on 
the  admission  of  air,  or  the  heart  dilates 
with  joy ; knowledge  expands  the  mind, 
or  a person’s  views  expand  with  circum- 
stances. In  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  body,  the  vessels  are  exposed 
to  a perpetual  dilatation  and  contractiou : 
the  gradual  expansion  of  the  mind  by  the 
regular  modes  of  communicating  know- 
ledge to  youth  is  unquestionably  to  be 
desired ; but  the  sudden  expansion  of  a 
man’s  thoughts  from  a comparative  state 
of  ignorance  by  any  powerful  action  is 
very  dangerous. 

The  conKlMi,  bent  of  cbUfM,  would  warm. 

And  her  wido  wlih  benevolence  dilate.  Trommi, 
The  poet  (Tbosuoit)  leadi  u«  throorh  the  appear- 
ance. of  Ihiofi  aa  the,  are  MiccoMirr),  varied  b,  the 
ricbwttudea  of  the  year,  and  irop.ru  (o  a,  VO  ranch  of 
bit  own  enthutia.tn  that  our  thi>a(bta  expand  with 
bii  Imager,.  Jouuaou. 

DILATORY,  t? . Slow . 


the  ordinary  course;  but  DIGRESS  is 
used  only  in  particular,  and  DEVIATE 
in  general  cases.  We  digress  only  in  a 
narrative  whether  written  or  spoken  ; we 
deviate  in  actions  ns  well  as  in  words,  in 
our  conduct  as  well  as  in  writings. 

Digress  is  mostly  taken  in  n good  or 
indifferent  sense;  deviate  in  an  indiffe- 
rent or  bad  sense.  Although  frequent 
digressions  are  faulty,  yet  occasionally  it 
is  necessary  to  digress  for  the  purposes  of 
explanation;  every  deviation  is  bad,  which 
is  not  sanctioned  by  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  difi  r.iiow  in  Ibe  Tale  of  u Tub,  relating  to 
Wottoo  and  Bentley,  mo*!  be  conIVMrd  to  discover 
want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  Integrity.  Johsson. 

A resolution  was  taken  (bj  the  anthors  of  the 
Spectator)  of  coartlog  general  approbation  by  gene* 
ral  topic*;  to  this  practice  they  adhered  with  few  de- 
vietioiu.  Jo  ns  so*. 

TO  DILATE,  EXPAND. 

DILATE,  in  Latin  dilato  from  di  apart 
and  latus  wide,  that  is,  to  make  very 
wido. 

EXPAND,  in  Latin  expando  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  pando  to  spread,  from 


diligent,  v.  Active. 
DILIGENT,  EXPEDITIOUS,  PROMPT. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  quality  of 
quickness  in  a commendable  degree. 

DILIGENT  frum  diligo  to  love  (r. 
Active,  diligent ) marks  the  interest  one 
takes  in  doing  something ; lie  is  * dili- 
gent who  loses  no  time,  who  keeps  close 
to  the  work. 

EXPEDITIOUS,  from  the  Latin  rjr- 
pedio  to  dispatch,  marks  the  desire  one 
has  to  complete  the  thing  begun.  He 
who  is  expeditious  applies  himself  to  no 
other  thing  that  offers;  he  finishes  every 
thing  in  its  turn. 

PROMPT,  from  the  Latin  promo  to 
draw  out  or  make  ready,  marks  one’s  de- 
sire to  gel  ready ; he  is  prompt  who  works 
with  spirit  so  as  to  make  things  ready. 
Idleness,  dilatoriness,  and  slowness,  are 
the  three  defects  opposed  to  these  three 
qualities.  The  diligent  man  has  no  re- 
luctance in  commencing  his  labour  ; the 
expeditious  man  never  leaves  it;  the 
prompt  man  brings  it  quickly  to  ao  end. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  diligent  in  the  con- 
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cems  which  belong  to  u«,  to  be  expediti- 
on! in  any  business  that  requires  to  be 
terminated,  to  be  prompt  in  the  execution 
of  orders  that  are  given  to  us. 

We  mart  he  diligent  In  our  particular  calling 
and  charge.  In  that  province  and  ataUon  which  Cod 
hai  appointed  ui,  wbalnnr  It  be.  Tix-t  omon. 

The  regent  aaaembled  an  arm,  with  hla  naual 
crpestitien,  and  marched  tn  Glaogow.  RonFHT-.oK. 
To  hfm  she  basted,  In  her  face  rxcuse 
Came  prolomr,  and  Ttpolrtfjr  loo  prompt , 

Which  with  bland  werda  at  will,, ho  thna  hddrvwV. 

Milton. 

diligent,  i>.  Sedulous. 
dim,  v.  Dark. 
to  diminish,  v.  To  abate. 
diminutive,  v.  Little. 
diocesb,  v.  Bishopric. 

TO  DIRECT,  regulate. 

Wk  DIRECT  for  the  instruction  of 
individuals.  We  REGULATE  for  the 
good  order  or  convenience  of  many. 

To  direct  is  personal,  it  supposes  au- 
thority ; to  regidate  is  general,  it  sup- 
poses superior  information.  An  officer 
directs  the  movements  of  his  men  in  mili- 
tary operations ; the  steward  or  master 
of  the  ceremonies  regulates  the  whole 
concerns  of  an  entertainment : the  di- 
rector is  often  a man  in  power  ; the  regu- 
lator is  always  the  man  of  business ; the 
latter  is  frequently  employed  to  act  under 
the  former.  The  Rank  of  England  has 
its  directors,  who  only  take  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  whole;  the  regula- 
tor of  the  subordinate  part,  and  of  the 
details  of  business,  is  entrusted  to  the 
superior  clerks. 

To  direct  is  always  used  with  regard  to 
others.;  to  regulate,  frequently  with  re- 
gard to  ourselves.  One  person  directs 
another  according  to  bis  better  judgement ; 
be  regulates  bis  own  conduct  by  princi- 
ples or  circumstance*. 

Canrt  thoc  with  all  i monarch',  caret  pppmrt. 

Oh  Atrrut'  ton!  cum  thoo  Indulge  th,  rett  1 
IU  hr.  a chief,  who  might/  nation,  goldet, 

Directs  in  council,  and  la  war  prrtldct.  Pan. 

Strange  dltordera  are  hrerl  in  the  mlndt  of  thete 
men  whotc  potion,  are  not  regulated  b/  rvavoo. 

Aaeuon. 

II  It  the  butlnett  of  religion  and  phllorophe  not  to 
moch  to  extlagulth  our  paatlont,  tt  to  regulate  and 
direct  them  to  valuable  well-choten  objvcn. 

A ntxto  w, 

to  direct,  t\  To  conduct. 
direct,  t?.  Straight. 


direction,  address,  super- 
scription. 

DIRECTION  (u.  To  direct),  marks 
that  which  directs. 

ADDRESS  (v.  To  address)  is  that 
which  addresses. 

SUPERSCRIPTION  from  super  and 
scribo,  signifies  that  which  is  written  over. 

Although  these  terms  may  be  used 
promiscuously  for  each  other,  yet  they 
have  a peculiarity  of  signification  by 
which  their  proper  use  is  defined : a . 
direction  may  serve  to  direct  to  places  as  ' 
well  as  to  persons : an  address  is  never 
used  but  in  direct  application  to  the  per- 
son : a superscription  has  more  respect 
to  the  thing  than  the  person.  A di- 
rection may  be  written  or  verbal ; an 
address  in  this  sense  is  always  written; 
a superscription  must  not  only  be  writ- 
ten but  either  on  or  over  some  other 
thing:  a direction  is  given  to  such  as  go 
in  search  of  persons  and  places,  it  ought 
to  be  clear  and  particular:  an  address  it 
put  either  on  a card,  and  a letter,  or  in 
a book ; it  ought  to  be  suitable  to  the 
station  and  situation  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed: a superscription  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  other  writings  or  over  tombs  and 
pillars  : it  ought  to  be  appropriate. 

There  could  not  he  a greater  chance  thna  that 
which  brought  tu  light  the  powder  treason,  when 
Providence,  a«  it  were,  match'd  a king  and  kingdom 
out  of  the  very  jiwa  of  death  only  by  the  mistake  of  a 
word  In  the  direct  ten  of  a letter.  South. 

We  Ihlok  yon  may  be  able  to  point  oat  to  him  tha 
evil  of  fueendiog;  If  it  be  aoilcitatlora,  you  will  tell 
him  where  to  address  It.  Lord  Cm n,TV KF1KVD. 

Deceit  and  hypoerby  carry  In  them  more  of  tha 
eipreaa  image  and  superscription  of  tha  devil  than 
any  bodily  aloa  whatsoever.  South. 

direction,  order. 

DIRECTION,  n.  To  direct. 

ORDER,  v.  To  command. 

Direction  contains  most  of  instruction 
in  it:  order  most  of  authority.  Direc- 
tions should  he  followed  ; orders  obeyed. 

It  is  necessary  to  direct  those  who  are 
unable  to  act  lor  themselves  : it  is  neces- 
sary to  order  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
execute  the  orders.  Directions  given 
to  servants  and  children  must  be  clear, 
simple,  and  precise;  orders  to  tradespeo- 
ple may  be  particular  or  general. 

Directions  extend  to  the  moral  conduct 
of  others,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life  ; orders  are  confined  to  the 
personal  convenience  of  the  individual. 

A parent  directs  a child  as  to  lib  beha- 
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DIRECTLY. 


DISADVANTAGE. 


viour  in  company,  or  as  to  his  conduct 
when  he  enters  life  ; a teacher  dirccti  his 
pupil  in  the  choice  of  books,  or  in  the 
distribution  of  his  studies : the  master 
gives  orders  to  his  attendants  to  be  in 
waiting  for  him  at  a certain  hour ; or  he 
gives  orders  to  his  tradesmen  to  provide 
what  is  necessary. 

TKen  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  mrtxrj’x, 

Cite  him  direction  for  Ibis  meirj  bond.  SoAKircvaa. 

To  execute  lews  Is  st  royal  office  : to  execute  or* 
dm  U not  to  be  a king.  Beaux. 

DIRECTLY,  IMMEDIATELY,  IN- 
STANTLY, INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

DIRECTLY  signifies  in  a direct  or 
straight  manner. 

IMMEDIATELY  signifies  without 
any  medium  or  intervention. 

INSTANTLY  and  INSTANTA- 
NEOUSLY, from  instant,  signifies  in  an 
instant. 

Directly  is  most  applicable  to  the  ac- 
tions of  men  ; immediately  and  instantly 
to  either  actions  or  events.  Directly  re- 
fers to  the  interruptions  which  may  inten- 
tionally delay  the  commencement  of  any 
work  : immediately  in  general  refers  to  the 
space  of  time  that  intervenes.  A diligent 
person  goes  directly  to  his  work  ; he  suf- 
fers nothing  to  draw  him  aside : good 
news  is  immediately  spread  abroad  upon 
its  arrival ; nothing  intervenes  to  retard 
it.  Immediately  and  instuntly,  or  instan- 
taneously, both  mark  u quick  succession 
of  events,  but  the  latter  in  a much 
stronger  degree  than  the  former.  Imme- 
diately is  negative;  it  expresses  simply 
that  nothing  intervenes ; instantly  is  po- 
sitive, signifying  the  very  existing  moment 
in  which  the  thing  happens.  A person 
who  is  of  a willing  disposition  goes  or 
runs  immediately  to  the  assistance  of  an- 
other; but  the  ardor  of  affection  impels 
him  to  fly  instantly  to  his  relief,  as  he 
sees  the  danger.  A surgeon  docs  not 
proceed  directly  to  dress  a wound : he 
first  examines  it  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
nature  : men  of  lively  minds  immediately 
see  the  source  of  their  own  errors : people 
of  delicate  feelings  are  instantly  alive  to 
the  slightest  breach  of  decoruin.  A course 
of  proceeding  is  direct,  the  consequences 
are  immediate,  and  the  effects  instanta- 
neous. 

Reiiilr**  tbo«r  thins*  which  ttirrrtly  nuggMt  the 
Idea  of  danger,  ami  tho*e  which  produce  a similar 
rffret  from  a mechanical  cause,  I know  of  nothing 
sublime  which  is  not  tome  modification  of  power. 

fil’UUb 


Admiration  is  a ihort-itvrd  passion,  that  Immedi- 
ately drcajt  upon  growing  familiar  wKb  the  object. 

Addison. 

A painter  must  hare  an  action,  not  inccesalve,  bnt 
irutanta nrou* ; for  the  time  of  a picture  Is  a single 
moment.  Johnson. 

disability,  v.  Inability. 

DISADVANTAGE,  INJURY,  HURT, 

DETRIMENT,  PREJUDICE. 

DISADVANTAGE  implies  the  ab- 
sence of  an  advantage  (t>.  . advantage ). 

INJURY,  in  Latin  injuria  from  jus, 
properly  signifies  what  is  contrary  to 
right  or  justice,  but  extends  in  its  sense 
to  every  loss  or  deficiency  which  is  occa- 
sioned. 

HURT  signifies  in  the  northern  lan- 
guages beaten  or  wounded. 

DETRIMENT,  in  Latin  detrimentum 
from  detritum  and  deterrere  to  wear  away, 
signifies  the  effect  of  being  worn  out. 

PREJUDICE,  in  the  improper  sense 
of  the  word  {y.  Bias),  implies  the  iU 
which  is  supposed  to  result  from  preju- 
dice. 

Disadvantage  is  rather  the  absence 
of  a good ; injury  is  a positive  evil : 
the  want  of  education  may  frequently  be 
a disadvantage  to  a person  by  retarding 
his  advancement ; the  ill  word  of  another 
may  be  an  injury  by  depriving  him  of 
friends.  Disadvantage,  therefore,  is  ap- 
plied to  such  things  as  are  of  an  adven- 
titious nature  : the  injury  to  that  which 
is  of  essential  importance. ' Hurt,  de- 
triment, and  prejudice,  are  all  species  of 
injuries . Injury,  in  general,  implies 

whatever  ill  befals  an  object  by  the  exter- 
nal action  of  other  objects,  whether  taken 
in  relation  to  physical  or  moral  evil  to 
persons,  or  to  things ; hurt  is  that  species 
of  injury  which  is  produced  by  more  di- 
rect violence ; too  close  an  application  to 
study  is  injurious  to  the  health  ; reading 
by  un  improper  light  is  hurtful  to  the 
eyes:  so  in  a moral  sense,  the  light  read- 
ing which  a circulating  library  supplies  is 
often  injurious  to  the  morals  of  young 
people ; all  violent  affections  are  hurtful 
to  the  mind.  The  detriment  and  prejudice 
are  species  of  injury  which  aftect  only 
the  outward  circumstances  of  a person; 
the  former  implying  what  may  lessen  the 
value  of  an  object,  the  latter  what  may 
lower  it  in  the  esteem  of  others.  What- 
ever affects  the  stability  of  a merchant's 
credit  is  Idghly  detrimental  to  his  in- 
terests : whatever  is  prejudicial  to  the  eba- 
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DISAPPROVE.  S23 


racter  of  a man  should  not  bo  made  the 
subject  of  iudiscrimiujite  conversation. 

It  is  prudent  to  conceal  that  which  will 
l>e  to  our  disadvantage , unless  we  are 
called  upou  to  make  the  acknowledge- 
ment. 1 here  is  nothing  mateiial  that  is 
not  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  time,  if  not 
to  those  ot  actual  violence.  Excesses  of 
every  kind  carry  their  own  punishment 
with  them,  for  they  are  always  hurtful  to 
the  body.  The  price  of  a book  is  often 
detrimental  to  its  sale.  The  intemperate 
zeal,  or  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  **eli- 
gious  professors  is  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  spread  of  religion. 

En  a the  rrt-ali-n  action*  of  a ccMirate.1  person 
labor  under  ills  rthadrantagt-,  that  however  ftirprh- 
l»£  and  extraordinary  they  may  be,  they  are  no  more 
than  what  are  expected  from  him.  AuDrsow. 

The  nomVr  of  those  who  by  abstracted  thourhts 
become  uarleas  h inconsiderable,  Iq  respect  or  them 
who  are  hurtful  to  inaokind  by  an  active  and  resi- 
le** deposition.  Baktlktt. 

Iu  many  iostance*  we  clearly  perceive  that  more 
or  lesa  knowledge  dispensed  to  roan  would  have 
proved  detrimental  to  Ms  slate.  Buiir. 

Tb.l  the  leathern  have  spoken  things  to  the  inu 
«n«e  of  Ihli  .aslng  of  our  Sarloor  i.  >o  far  from 
*****  an;  prejudice  to  tbit  ft)  log,  that  it  is  a great 
comm  coda  lion  of  It.  Tii.lot.ok. 

disaffection,  disloyalty. 

DIS.A I FECTION  is  general:  DIS- 
LOV  ALTV  is  particular;  it  is  a species 
of  disaffection. 

Men  are  disaffected  to  the  government ; 
disloyal  to  their  prince.  Disaffection  may 
be  said  with  regard  to  any  form  of  go- 
vernment; disloyalty  only  with  regard  to 
a monarchy.  Although  both  terms  are 
commonly  employed  in  a bad  sense,  yet 
the  former  does  not  always  convey  the 
unfavourable  meaning  which  is  attached 
to  the  latter.  A man  may  have  reasous 
to  think  himself  Justified  in  disaffection  ; 
but  he  will  never  atfetnpt  to  offer  any 
thing  in  justification  of  disloyalty.  A 
usurper!  government  will  have  many  dis- 
affected subjects  with  whom  it  must  deal 
leniently  ; the  best  king  may  have  dis- 
loyal subjects,  upon  whom  he  must  exer- 
cise the  rigor  of  the  law.  Many  were 
disaffected  to  the  usurpation  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  because  they  would  nut  be 
disloyal  to  their  king. 


to  disagree,  v.  To  differ. 

TO  DISAPPEAR,  VANISH. 

lo  DISAPPEAR  signifies  not  to  ap- 
pear (v.  Air). 

VANISH,  in  French  eranoir,  Latin 
evanco  or  evnnesco,  compounded  of  e and 
vanco,  in  Greek  Onij'iu  to  appear,  signifies 
to  go  out  of  sight. 

1 o disappear  comprehends  no  particu- 
lar mode  ol  action ; to  vanish  includes  in 
it  the  idea  of  a rapid  motion.  A thing 
disappears  either  gradually  or  suddenly  ; 
it  vanishes  on  a sudden  : it  disappears 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things;  it  va- 
nishes by  an  unusual  effort,  a superna- 
tural or  a magic  power.  Any  object  that 
recedes  or  moves  away  will  soon  disap- 
pear; in  fairy  tales  things  are  made  to 
vanish  the  instant  they  are  beheld.  To 
disappear  is  olten  a temporary  action ; 
to  vanish,  generally  conveys  the  idea  of 
being  permanently  lost  to  the  sight.  The 
stars  appear  and  disappear  in  the  firma- 
ment ; lightning  vanishes  with  a rapidity 
that  is  unequalled. 

Hoi  meteors  ran  across  th’ ethereal  .pare, 

8tar*  disappear'd  .oil  comet,  took  tlielr  plane. 

Durov*. 

WlilUt  I —a,  I troentlng  this  .widen  deflation  Out 
had  been  made  before  me,  the  whole  acene  vanished. 

Addkov. 

to  DISAPPOINT,  V.  To  defeat. 

disapprobation,  v.  Displea- 
sure. 

TO  DISAPPROVE,  DISLIKE. 

To  DISAPPROVE  is  not  to  approve, 
or  to  think  not  good. 

To  DISLIKE  is  not  to  like,  nr  to  find 
unlike  or  unsuitable  to  one’s  wishes. 

Disapprove  is  an  act  of  the  judgement; 
dislike  is  an  act  of  the  will.  To  approve 
or  disapprove  is  peculiarly  the  part  of  a 
superior,  or  one  who  determines  the  con- 
duct of  others  ; to  dislike  is  altogether  a 
personal  net,  in  which  the  feelings  of  the 
individual  are  consulted.  It  is  a misuse 
ol  the  judgement  to  disapprove  where  we 
need  only  dislike ; it  is  a perversion  of 
the  judgement  to  disapprove,  because  we 
dislike. 


Vet.  I proton,  it  I.  no  salt  desire 
Of  reetng  countries  shifting  for  a religion  ; 
Nor  an;  disaffection  tn  the  state 
Where  I wa.  bred,  and  unto  which  1 awe 
Mj  dearest  plots  hath  brought  me  out. 


Bkk  Joans. 

MiKon  being  cleared  from  the  r fleet.  „f  h»  dl 
lopaay,  had  nothing  required  from  him  hut  the  coi 
moa  duty  ot  living  lu  quiet.  Jokkw 


The  poem  (Hamioo  Agonistes)  In.  a beginning 
and  an  end,  which  Aristotle  himself  could  net  hare 
disappeared,  but  it  must  be  allowed  to  want  a rohl- 

JOIIKSOW. 

The  man  or  peace  will  bear  with  man;  whose  opi- 
nion. or  practice,  be  dislikes,  without  an  open  and 
violent  rupture.  Bum . 

^disaster,  v.  Calamity. 
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TO  DISAVOW,  DENY. 

To  DISAVOW  is  to  avow  that  a thing 
is  not ; to  D EN Y (y.  To  deny)  is  to  as- 
sert that  a tiling  is  not. 

A disavowal  is  a general  declaration  ; 
a denial  is  a particular  assertion ; the 
former  is  made  voluntarily  and  unasked 
for,  the  hitter  is  always  in  direct  answer  to 
a charge  : w e disavow  in  matters  of  general 
interest  where  truth  only  is  concerned; 
we  deny  in  matters  of  personal  interest 
whero  the  character  or  feelings  are  impli- 
cated. 

What  is  disavowed  is  generally  in  sup- 
port of  truth  ; what  is  denied  may  often 
he  in  direct  violation  of  truth  : an  honest 
mind  will  always  disavow  whatever  has 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  it ; a timid 
person  sometimes  denies  what  he  knuws 
to  be  true  from  n fear  of  the  conse- 
quences : many  persons  have  disavowed 
being  the  author  of  the  letters  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of  Junius;  the 
real  authors  who  have  denied  their  con- 
cern in  it  (as  doubtless  they  have)  availed 
themselves  of  the  subterfuge,  that  s-nce 
it  was  the  affair  of  several,  no  one  indivi- 
dually could  call  himself  the  author. 

Dr.  Solandttr  rfisarow*  notne  of  fbow  narrations 
(In  Ha wkf* worth’*  voyages),  or  at  leail  Ueclarrs  ihem 
to  be  grossly  mUreprrwnted.  Ueattic. 

1'bo  hlng  now  denied  bln  knowlfdge  of  tbe  con- 
spiracy ngaiast  ftiazio,by  public  proclamations. 

Kobxht*o>. 

DISBELIEF,  UNBELIEF* 

DISBELIEF  properly  implies  the  be- 
lieving thut  a thing  is  not,  or  refusing  to 
believe  that  it  is.  UN BELI EF  expresses 
properly  a believing  the  contrary  of  what 
oue  lias  believed  before  : disbelief  is  most 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  events  of  life  ; 
unbelief  to  serious  matters  of  opiniou  : 
our  disbelief  of  the  idle  tulcs  which  are 
told  by  beggars,  is  justified  by  the  fre- 
quent detection  of  their  falsehood;  our 
Saviour  had  Compassion  on  Thomas  for 
his  unbelief,  and  gave  him  such  evidences 
of  his  identity,  as  dissipated  every  doubt. 

The  iflttlrt  bet  no!  found  hit  (Hat  tmiuhtr,  ami  h 
therefore  rrtlrrd  Inio  dt-i-in,  a;ui  a disbelief  of  re- 
trraleil  religion  only.  jtD3i«ox. 

The  opposite*  to  faith  are  unbelief  and  credulity. 

Tiliotwi. 

to  discard,  v.  To  dismiss. 
to  discern,  v.  To  perceive. 

• Viilt  Ab!>«  GhaiJ; 


DISCERNMENT,  PENETRATION, 
DISCRIMINATION,  JUDGEMENT. 

DISCERNMENT  expresses  the  judge- 
ment or  power  of  discerning  (e.  'lo  per- 
ceive). 

PENETRATION  denotes  the  act  or 
power  of  penetrating,  from  penetrate,  in 
Latin  penctratus  participle  of  penetro  and 
pcnctus  within,  signifying  to  see  into  the 
interior. 

DISCRIMINATION  denotes  the  act 
or  power  of  discriminating,  from  dixri- 
tninate,  in  Latin  discriminate  participle 
of  diserhnino  to  make  a difference. 

JUDGEMENT  denotes  the  power  of 
judging,  from  judge,  in  Latin  judico, 
compounded  of  jus  and  dico,  signifying  to 
pronounce  right. 

The  first  three  of  these  terras  do  not 
express  different  powers,  but  different 
modes  of  the  same  power  ; namely,  the 
power  of  seeing  intellectually,  or  exerting 
tbe  intellectual  sight. 

Discernment  is  not  so  powerful  a mode 
of  intellectual  vision  ns  penetration ; the 
former  is  a common  faculty,  the  latter  is 
a higher  degree  of  the  same  faculty  ; it  is 
the  pow  er  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing  in 
spite  of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and 
keeps  the  nhject  out  of  view  : a man  of 
common  discernment  discerns  characters 
which  are  not  concealed  by  any  particular 
disguise  ; a man  of  penetration  is  not  to 
be  deceived  by  any  artifice,  however  tho- 
roughly cloaked  or  secured,  even  from 
suspicion. 

Discernment  and  penetration  serve  for 
the  discovery  of  individual  things  by  their 
outward  marks;  discrimination  is  employ- 
ed in  the  discovery  of  differences  betw  een 
two  or  more  objects ; the  former  consists 
of  simple  observation,  the  lntter  combines 
also  comparison  : discernment  and  pene- 
tration are  great  aids  towards  discrimina- 
tion ; he  who  can  discern  the  springs  of 
human  action,  or  penetrate  the  views  of 
men,  will  he  most  fitted  for  discriminat- 
ing between  the  characters  of  different 
men. 

Although  judgement  derives  much  as- 
sistance from  the  three  former  operations, 
it  is  n totally  distinct  power  : tne  former 
only  discover  the  things  that  arc,  it  nets 
on  external  objects  by  seeing  them : the 
lutter  is  creative  ; it  produces  by  deduc- 
tion from  that  which  passes  inwardly.* 
The  former  are  speculative  ; they  are  di- 
rected to  thut  which  is  to  be  known,  and 
are  confined  to  present  objects,  they  serve 

DtscvraOKSt,  judge  mrnt.w 
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to  discover  truth  and  falsehood,  perfec- 
tions and  defects,  motives  and  pretexts  : 
the  latter  is  practical  { it  is  directed  to 
that  which  is  to  be  done,  and  extends  its 
views  to  the  future ; it  marks  the  rela- 
tions and  connections  of  things  ; it  fore- 
sees their  consequences  and  effects. 

Ot discernment,  we  say  that  it.  is  clear; 
it  serves  to  remove  all  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion : of  penetration,  we  say  that  it  is 
acute;  it  piercts  every  veil  which  false- 
hood draws  before  truth,  and  prevents  us 
from  being  deceived  : of  discrimination, 
we  s«y  that  it  is  nice ; it  renders  our 
ideas  accurate,  and  serves  to  prevent  us 
from  confounding  objects  : of  judgement, 
we  say  that  it  is  solid  or  sound ; it  ren- 
ders the  conduct  prudent,  and  prevents 
us  frosn  committing  mistakes  or  involving 
one's  self  in  embarrassments. 

'V  Isen  the  question  is  to  estimate  the 
real  q oalities  of  either  persons  or  things, 
wo  exercise  discernment ; when  it  is  re- 
quired to  lay  open  that  which  art  or  cun- 
ning has  concealed,  we  must  exercise  pe- 
netration : when  the  question  is  to  deter- 
mine tlie  proportions  and  degrees  of 
qualities  in  persons  or  things,  we  must 
use  discrimination ; when  called  upon 
to  take  any  step,  or  act  any  part,  we 
must  em  ploy  judgement.  Discernment  is 
more  or  less  indispensable  for  every  man 
in  private  or  public  station  ; he  who  lias 
the  most  promiscuous  dealings  with  men, 
has  the  greatest  need  of  it : penetration 
is  of  peculiar  importance  for  princes  and 
statesmen  : discrimination  is  of  great  uti- 
lity for  commanders,  and  all  who  have 
the  power  of  distributing  rewards  and 
punishments : judgement  is  an  absolute 
requisite  for  all  to  whom  the  execution  or 
management  of  concerns  is  entrusted. 

Cm>l  age  adranceu  vrnrrably  wise, 

Tumi  on  ull  hands  Its  drep  dtsccmtnf  eyes.  Pnrx. 

H-  Is  as  .low  In  decidr,  as  lie  Is  t|Ulck  In  apprehend, 
talialy  and  ilellheralely  nrigMsy  every  oppoulle  res- 
•on  that  Is  ofieretl,  anil  tracing  il  with  a most  Judl- 
dmu  penetration.  Mii.mutu’.  I.I-TTKIl,  or  Puny. 

Perlupa  there  In  no  character  throu-h  all  Sliak- 
sprare  drawn  with  more  spirit  and  just  discrimina- 
tion than  SliylockV  Ml  ni.tr. 

More  him,  t confer.,  cafremely;  hut  my  tnTcctlon 
does  by  no  means  prejudice  mi  judgrmrnt. 

Mblieotii'u  f.afflias  or  Purr. 

TO  DISCHARGE,  C.  To  dismiss. 
disciple,  v.  Scholar. 
discipline,  v.  Correction. 

TO  DISCLAIM,  DISOWN. 
DISCLAIM  and  DISOWN  are  both 
personal  acts  respecting  the  individual 
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who  is  the  agent : to  disclaim  is  to  throw 
off  a claim,  as  to  disown  (v.  To  acknow- 
ledge) is  not  to  admit  as  one’s  own;  as 
claim,  front  the  Latin  clamo,  signifies  to 
declare  with  a loud  tone  what  we  want 
as  our  own ; so  to  disclaim  is  with  an 
equally  loud  or  positive  tone,  to  give  op 
a claim:  this  is  a more  positive  act  than 
to  disown,  which  may  be  performed  by 
insinuation,  or  by  the  mere  abstaining  to 
Own. 

He  who  feels  himself  disgraced  by  the 
actions  that  mo  done  by  his  nation,  or 
his  family,  will  be  ready  to  distlaim  the 
very  name  which  he  bears  in  common 
with  the  offending  party  ; an  absurd  pride 
sometimes  impels  men  to  disown  their 
relationship  to  those  who  are  beneath 
them  in  external  rank  and  condition  : an 
honest  mind  will  discluim  all  right  to 
praise  which  it  feels  not  to  belong  to 
itself;  the  fear  of  ridicule  sometimes 
makes  a man  disown  that  which  would  re- 
dound to  his  honor. 

Tlw  tiling  cull'd  life,  with  caw  I can  disclaim. 

And  think  it  nrrr.aold  to  purchase  fame.  Mayors'. 
Here  Priam',  son,  Deipbohn.,  tie  found. 

Hr  .carcely  knew  him,  still  hi.  to  disown 
His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known. 

Divan. 

to  disclose,  v.  To  publish. 
to  discompose,  v.  To  disorder. 
to  disconcert,  v.  To  baffle. 
to  d iscon cert,  v.  To  disorder. 
to  discontinue,  v.  To  cease. 

DISCORD,  STRIFE. 

DISCORD  derives  its  signification 
from  the  harshness  produced  iu  music  by 
the  clashing  of  two  strings  which  do  not 
suit  with  each  other;  whence  in  the  mo- 
ral sense,  the  chords  of  the  mind  which 
come  into  an  unsuitable  collision  produce 
u discord. 

STRIFE  comes  from  the  word  strive, 
to  denote  the  action  of  striving,  that  is, 
in  an  angry  manner  (v.  To  contend)  .- 
where  there  is  strife,  there  must  he  dis- 
cord ; but  there  may  be  discord  without 
strife  : discord  consists  most  in  the  feel- 
ing ; strfe  consists  most  in  the  outward 
action.  Discord  evinces  itself  in  various 
ways;  by  looks,  words,  or  actions : strife 
displays  itself  in  words  or  acts  of  vio- 
lence. Discord  is  fatal  to  the  happiness 
of  families;  strife  is  the  greatest  enemy 
to  peace  between  neighbours:  discord 
arose  between  the  Goddesses  on  the 
apple  being  thrown  into  the  assembly j 
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DISCOVER. 


DISCREDIT. 


Homer  commences  his  poem  with  the 
strife  that  took  place  between  Agamem- 
non and  Achilles. 

Discord  may  arise  from  mere  difference 
of  opinion  ; it  rife  is  in  geneiul  occasioned 
by  some  matter  of  personal  interest ; dis- 
cord in  the  councils  of  a nation  is  the  al- 
most certain  forerunnner  of  its  ruin  ; the 
common  principles  of  politeness  forbid 
strife  among  persons  of  good  breeding. 

Good  Heav'a!  what  dire  effects  from  civil  discord 
flow.  » Dhyden. 

IX  men  their  days  In  sensetpm  strife  employ, 

We  in  eternal  peace  and  constant  joy.  Pope. 

discord,  v.  Dissension. 
to  discover,  v.  To  detect. 

TO  DISCOVER,  MANIFEST,  DE- 
CI.ARK. 

DISCOVER  signifies  simply  to  take 
off  the  covering  from  any  thing. 

MANIFEST  signifies  to  make  munfest 
( V . Apparent). 

DECLARE  (v.  To  declare). 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  conveyed 
by  all  these  terms  ; but  discover  expresses 
less  than  manifest,  and  that  than  declare : 
we  discover  by  indirect  means  or  signs 
more  or  less  doubtful ; we  manifest  by 
unquestionable  marks;  we  declare  by  ex- 
press words : talents  and  dispositions 
discover  themselves  ; particular  feelings 
andsentiments  manifest  themselves ; facts, 
opinions,  and  sentiments  are  declared : 
children  early  discover  a turn  for  some 
particular  art  or  science  ; a person  mani- 
fests his  regard  for  nnother  by  unequivo- 
cal proofs  of  kindness;  a person  of  an 
open  disposition  is  apt  to  declare  his  sen- 
timents without  disguise. 

Things  are  said  to  discover,  persons 
only  manifest  or  declare  in  the  proper 
sense ; but  they  may  be  used  figuratively  : 
it  is  the  nature  of  every  thing  sublunary 
to  discover  symptoms  of  decay  more  or 
less  early  ; it  is  particularly  painful  when 
any  one  manifests  an  unfriendly  disposi- 
tion from  whom  we  had  reason  to  expect 
the  contrary. 

Several  brute  creatures  dUctrer  In  tliclr  actions 
somethin^  like  a faint  glimmering  of  reasou. 

A POISON. 

At  no  time  perhaps  did  the  legislature  manifest 
a more  tender  regard  to  that  fundamental  principle 
of  British  constitutional  policy,  hereditary  monaithy, 
than  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Blhak. 

Lsngborr.r,  Boyer,  and  Powel,  prf>b)trrlan  officer* 
who  commanded  bodies  of  troopv  in  Wales,  were  the 
first  that  declared  themselves  against  the  parliament. 

UlXB, 


TO  DISCOVER,  V.  To  fold. 
to  discover,  v.  To  uncover. 
to  discourage,  v.  To  deter. 
to  discourse,  v.  To  speak. 

discredit,  disgrace,  reproach, 
scandal. 

DISCREDIT  signifies  the  loss  of  cre- 
dit; DISGRACE,  the  .loss  of  grace, 
favor  or  esteem ; REPROACH  stands 
for  the  thing  that  deserves  to  be  re- 
proached; and  SCANDAL  for  the  thing 
that  gives  scandal  or  offence. 

The  conduct  of  men  in  their  various 
relations  with  each  other  may  give  rise  to 
the  unfavourable  seutiment  w hich  is ''ex- 
pressed in  common  by  these  terms. 
Things  are  said  to  reflect  discredit,  or 
disgrace  to  bring  reproach  or  scandal,  on 
the  individual.  These  terms  seem  to  rise 
in  sense  one  upon  the  other : disgrace  is 
a stronger  term  then  discredit;  reproach 
than  disgrace ; and  scandal  than  re- 
proach. 

Discredit  interferes  with  a man’s  credit 
or  respectability ; disgrace  marks  him 
out  as  an  object  of  unfavourable  distinc- 
tion ; reproach  makes  him  a subject  ot 
reproachful  conversation  ; scandal  makes 
him  an  object  utuffence  or  even  abhorrence. 
As  regularity  iu  hours,  regularity  in 
habits  or  modes  of  living,  regularity  in 
payments,  are  a credit  to  a family ; so  is 
ativ  deviation  from  this  order  to  its  dis- 
credit : as  moral  rectitude,  kindness, 
charity,  and  benevoleuce,  serve  to  ensure 
the  good-will  and  esteem  of  men;  so  do 
iustaticea  of  unfair  dealing,  cruelty,  in- 
humanity, and  an  unfeeling  temper,  tend 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  offender : as  a life 
of  distinguished  virtue  or  particular  in- 
stances of  moral  excellence  may  cause  a 
man  to  be  spoken  of  iu  strong  terms  of 
commendation;  so  will  flagrant  atrocities 
or  a course  of  immorality  cause  his  name 
and  himself  to  be  the  general  subject  of 
reproach  : as  the  profession  of  a Christian 
with  a consistent  practice  is  the  greatest 
ornament  which  a man  can  put  on  ; so  is 
the  profession  with  an  inconsistent  prac- 
tice the  greatest  deformity  that  can  be 
witnessed  ; it  is  calculated  to  bring  a 
scandal  on  the  religion  itself  in  the  eyes 
of  those  w ho  do  not  know  and  feel  its 
intrinsic  excellences. 

Discredit  depends  much  on  the  charac- 
ter, circumstances,  and  situation  of  those 
who  discredit  and  those  who  are  discre- 
dited. Those  who  arc  ia  responsible 
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situations,  and  have  had  confidence  re- 
posed in  them,  must  have  a peculiar 
guard  over  their  conduct  not  to  bring 
discredit  on  themselves : disgrace  depends 
on  the  temper  of  men's  minds  as  well  as 
collateral  circumstances;  where  a nice 
sense  of  moral  propriety  is  prevalent  in 
any  community,  disgrace  inevitably  at- 
taches to  a deviation  from  good  morals. 
Reproach  and  scandal  refer  more  imme- 
diately to  the  nuture  of  the  actions  than 
the  character  of  the  persons  ; the  former 
being  employed  in  general  mailers;  the 
latter  mostly  in  a religious  application : 
it  is  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  all  heads  of 
public  institutions,  when  they  sdlow  of 
abuses  that  interfere  with  the  good  order 
of  -the  establishment,  or  divert  it  from 
its  original  purpose : in  Sparta  the  slight- 
est intemperance  reflected  great  disgrace 
on  the  offender : in  the  present  age,  when 
the  views  of  men  on  Christianity  and  its 
duties  are  so  much  more  enlightened  than 
they  ever  were,  it  is  a reproach  to  every 
nation  that  continues  to  traffic  in  the 
blood  of  its  fellow  creatures  : the  blas- 
phemous indecencies  of  which  religious 
enthusiasts  are  gudty  in  the  excess  of 
their  zeal  is  a scandal  to  all  sober-minded 
Christians. 

When  a man  la  made  ap  wholly  of  the  dove  wlth- 
oat  liar  leait  pain  of  the  serpent  la  Si,  composition, 
he  becomes  ridiculous  in  man;  clrccinalancea  of  bis 
life,  and  very  oftea  discredits  his  beat  actions. 

Addison. 

Amt  where  the  vales  with  violets  once  were  crown’d. 
Now  badly  brieia  and  tboraa  disgrace  tbc  pound. 

Das  mx. 

The  cruelty  of  Mary’s  persecution  equalled  Ibe 
deeds  of  those  tyrants  who  hare  been  tbe  reproach  to 
Woman  nature.  Run, at, os. 

Ob ! badst  thou  died  wbea  first  then  saw’st  llie  light, 
Or  ily’d  at  least  before  tby  nuptial  rile; 

A better  fate  than  raloly  thus  to  boast. 

And  ly  tbe  icandat  of  tire  Trojan  bust.  I’ofk. 

discretion,  v.  Judgement. 
to  discriminate,  v.  To  distin- 
guish. 

discrimination,  v.  Discern- 
ment. 

TO  DISCUSS,  EXAMINE. 

DISCUSS,  in  Latin  discutsus  participle 
of  discidio,  signifies  to  shake  asunder  or 
to  separate  thoroughly  so  as  to  see  the 
whole  composition. 

EXAMINE,  in  Latin  examine  comes 
from  exame n the  middle  beam  or  thread 
by  which  tbe  poise  of  the  balance  is  held. 


because  the  judgement  holds  the  balance 
in  examining. 

The  intellectual  operation  expressed  by 
these  terms  is  applied  to  objects  that 
cannot  be  immediately  discerned  or  un- 
derstood, but  they  vary  both  in  mode  and 
degree.  Ditcussiau  is  altogether  carried 
on  by  verbal  and  personal  communica- 
tion ; examination  proceeds  by  reading, 
reflection,  aud  observation ; we  often  ex- 
amine therefore  by  discussion,  which  is 
properly  one  mode  of  examination : a dis- 
cussion is  always  carried  on  by  two  or 
more  persons;  an  examination  may  be 
curried  on  by  one  only  : politics  are  a 
frequent  though  nut  always  a pleasant 
subject  of  discussion  in  social  meetings : 
complicated  questions  cannot  be  too  tho- 
roughly examined;  discussion  serves  for 
amusement  rather  than  for  any  solid  pur- 
pose ; the  cause  of  truth  seldom  derives 
any  immediate  benefit  from  it,  although 
the  uiiuds  of  men  may  become  invigo- 
rated by  a collision  of  sentiment : exami- 
nation is  of  great  practical  utility  in  the 
direction  of  our  conduct:  all  decisions 
must  be  partial,  unjust,  or  imprudent, 
which  are  made  without  previous  exami- 
nation. 

A country  fellow  distinguishes  himtelf  u much  la 
tbe  churcb-ynrd  M n ettixea  does  upon  tbe  change  ; 
tlte  whole  parish  politics  being  generally  di.cut.ed  hi 
that  piece  either  after  sermon  or  before  tbe  bcU  ring.. 

Aiwtsox. 

Men  follow  their  Inclinations  wilhwot  examining 
whether  there  be  any  principle*  which  they  ought  to 
form  for  regulating  their  cooilust.  Blsir. 

disdain,  v.  Haughtiness. 
to  disdain,  t.  To  contemn. 
disdainful,  v.  Contemptuous. 
disease,  v.  Disorder. 

DISEASED,  V.  Sick. 

TO  DISENGAGE,  DISENTANGLE, 
EXTRICATE. 

DISENGAGE  signifies  to  make  free 
front  an  engagement. 

DISENTANGLE  is  to  get  rid  of  an 

entanglement. 

EXTRICATE,  in  Latin  extricotus, 
from  ex  and  trieu,  a hair,  or  noose_,  signi- 
fies to  get  as  it  were  out  of  a noose.  As 
to  engage  signifies  simply  to  bind,  and 
entangle  signifies  to  bind  in  an  involved 
manner,  to  disentangle  is  naturally  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  gieater  difficulty  uttd 
perplexity  than  to  disengage ; and  us  the 
term  extricate  includes  tlte  idea  of  that 
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DISGUST. 


DISHONOUR 


which  would  hold  fast  and  keep  within  a 
a tight  involvement,  it  is  employed  with 
respect  to  matters  of  the  greatest  possible 
embarrassment  and  intricacy,  we  may  be 
ditengaged  from  an  oath ; disentangled 
from  pecuniary  difficulties ; extricated 
from  a suit  at  law : it  is  not  right  to  ex* 
pcct  to  be  ditengaged  from  all  the  duties 
which  attach  to  men  as  members  of  so- 
ciety : he  who  enters  into  disputes  about 
contested  property  must  not  expect  to  be 
soon  disentangled  from  law : when  a ge- 
neral has  committed  himsdtf  by  coming 
into  too  close  a contact  with  a very  supe- 
rior force,  he  may  think  himself  fortunate 
if  he  cun  extricate  himself  from  his  awk- 
ward situation  with  the  loss  of  half  his 
army. 

Ia  old  axe  the  voire  of  onture  calls  too  to  leave  to 
other*  the  bustle  and  content  of  the  wo*M,  and  pra- 
dualljr  to  dttenga* t yourselves  from  a burden  which 
bepln*  to  exceed  your  itreogth.  Blair. 

8avafe  seldom  appeircd  to  be  melancholy  but 
when  some  sudden  misfortune  had  fallen  upon  him, 
and  even  then  In  a few  moments  he  would  Hidentan* 
gU  himself  from  bis  perplexity.  Johnson. 

Nature  felt  Its  Inability  to  extricate  itself  from  the 
eonMrqumce*  of  % uilt ; the  Gmpel  reveals  the  plan 
of  Divine  latcrpotition  and  aid.  Blaib* 

TO  DISENTANGLE,  V.  To  disen- 
gage- 

to  disfigure,  tt.  To  deface. 
to  disgrace,  r.  To  abase. 
to  disgrace,  v.  To  degrade. 
to  disgrace,  v.  To  discredit. 
to  disgrace,  t\  To  dishonour. 
to  disguise,  v.  To  conceal. 

DISGUST,  LOATHING,  NAUSEA. 

DISGUST,  from  dis  and  gust,  in  Latin 
gustus,  the  taste,  denotes  the  aversion  of 
the  taste  to  an  object. 

LOATHING,  v.  To  abhor. 

NAUSEA,  in  Latin  nausea,  from  the 
Greek  vavc  a ship,  properly  denotes  sea 
sickness. 

Disgust  is  less  than  loathing,  and  that 
than  nausea.  When  applied  to  sensible 
objects  we  are  disgusted  with  dirt ; we 
loathe,  the  smell  of  food  if  we  have  a sickly 
appetite;  we  nauseate  medicine:  and 

when  applied  metaphorically,  we  are  dis- 
gusted with  affectation : we  loathe  the  en- 
dearments of  those  who  are  offensive : 
we  nauseate  all  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
after  having  made  an  intemperate  use  of 
them,  and  discovered  their  inanity. 


An  enumeration  of  example,  to  prove  m portion 
which  uobody  denied,  as  It  w.s  from  the  beginning 
mperfluoua,  mast  quickly  prow  disgusting. 

Joann. 

Thur  winter  Ml., 

A heavy  gloom  opprewlve  o'er  the  world. 

Through  nut  are  .Wild  lap  laloroee  malign, 

The  tool  tof  man  din  in  him,  Uuahing  life. 

Thomiok. 

Th*  irreaolohle  oil, 

80  gentle  late  and  blandishing,  In  flood. 

Of  rancid  Mle  o’erfiows:  what  tumults  hence. 

What  honors  rite,  were  nasssesus  to  relate. 

Aucarmoao. 

disgust,  v.  Dislike. 
to  disheakten,  v.  To  deter. 

DISHONEST,  KNAVISH. 

DISHONEST  marks  the  contrary  to 
honest : KNAVISH  marks  the  likeness  to 
a knave. 

Dishonest  characterizes  simply  the 
mode  of  action  : knavish  characterize?  tho 
agent  us  well  as  the  action  : what  is  dis- 
honest violates  the  established  laws  of 
man  ; what  is  knavish  supposes  peculiar 
art  and  design  in  the  accomplishment.  It 
is  dishonest  to  take  any  tliiug  from  an- 
other which  docs  not  belong  to  one  ; it  is 
knavish  to  get  it  by  fraud  or  artifice,  or 
by  imposing  on  the  confidence  of  another. 
We  may  pvevent  dishonest  practices  by 
ordinary  means  of  security  ; hut  we  must 
not  trust  ourselves  in  the  company  of 
knavish  people  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
over-reached. 

Gaming  la  too  unreasonable  and  dishonest  for  a 
gentleman  to  addict  hinwelf  to  It.  Loan  Lyrrurrou. 

Nat  to  laugh  when  nature  prompt*  la  but  a knu- 
c ish  hypocritical  way  of  making  a mask  of  one's  face. 

Fora. 

DISHONOUR,  DISGRACE,  SHAME. 

DISHONOUR  signifies  what  does 
away  honour. 

DISGRACE,  v.  To  degrade. 

SHAME  signifies  what  produces 
shame. 

Disgrace  is  more  than  dishonour,  and 
less  than  shame.  The  disgrace  is  applica- 
ble to  those  who  are  not  sensible  of  the 
dishonour,  and  the  shame  for  those  who  are 
not  sensible  of  the  disgrace.  The  tender 
mind  is  alive  to  dishonour : those  who 
yield  to  their  passious,  or  are  hardened 
in  their  vicious  courses,  are  alike  insensi- 
ble to  disgrace  or  shame.  Dishonour  is 
seldom  the  consequence  of  any  offence,  or 
offered  with  any  intention  of  punishing; 
it  lies  mostly  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual.  Disgrace  and  shame  are  the 
direct  consequences  of  misconduct : but 
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disgrace  attaches  to  the  punishment 
which  loners  a person  in  his  own  eyes ; 
shame  to  that  which  lowers  him  in  the 
eyes  of  others  : the  former  is  not  so  de- 
grading nor  so  exposed  to  notice  as  the 
latter : a citizen  feels  it  a dishonour  not  to 
be  chosen  to  those  oihces  of  trust  anil 
honour  for  which  he  considers  himself  eli- 
g.bl  e:  it  is  a disgrace  to  a school-boy  to 
be  placed  the  lowest  in  his  class,  which 
is  heightened  into  shame  if  it  brings  him 
into  punishment. 

The  fear  ofilishonour  acts  as  u laudable 
stimulus  to  the  discharge  of  one's  duty  ; 
the  fear  of  disgrace  or  shame  serves  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  vices  or  crimes. 
A soldier  feels  it  a dishonour  not  to  be 
placed  at  the  post  of  danger,  but  be  is 
not  always  sufficiently  alive  to  the  dis- 
grace of  being  punished,  nor  is  he  de- 
terred from  his  irregularities  by  the  open 
shame  to  which  he  is  sometimes  put  in 
the  presence  of  his  fellow-soldiers. 

As  epithets  they  likewise  rise  in  sense, 
and  are  distinguished  by  other  charac- 
teristics : a dishonorable  action  is  that 
which  violates  the  principles  of  honour; 
u disgraceful  action  is  that  which  reflects 
disgrace;  a shameful  action  is  that  of 
which  one  ought  to  be  fully  ashamed  : it 
is  very  dishonorable  for  a man  not  to  keep 
his  word  ; very  disgraceful  for  a gentle- 
man to  associate  with  those  who  are  his 
inferiors  in  station  and  educatiuti ; very 
shumeful  for  him  to  use  his  rank  and  in- 
fluence over  the  lower  orders  only  to  mis- 
lead them  from  their  duty.  A person  is 
likewise  said  to  be  dishonorable  who  is 
disposed  to  bring  dishonour  upon  himself; 
but  things  only  are  disgraceful  or  shame- 
ful. A dishonorable  mnu  renders  himself 
an  outcast  among  his  equals  ; he  must 
then  descend  to  his  inferiors,  among 
whom  he  may  become  familiar  with  the 
disgraceful  and  the  shameful : men  of  cul- 
tivation are  alive  to  what  is  dishonorable  ; 
men  of  all  stntiuus  are  alive  to  that  which 
is  for  them  disgustful,  or  to  that  which 
is  ia  itself  shumej ul.  The  sense  of  what  is 
dishonorable  is  to  the  superior  what  the 
seuse  of  the  disgraceful  is  to  the  inferior ; 
but  the  sense  of  what  is  shamful  is  inde- 
pendent of  rank  or  station,  and  forms  a 
part  of  that  moral  sense  which  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  breast  of  every  ratioual  crea- 
ture. Whoever  therefore  clierishes  in 
himself  a lively  sense  of  what  is  disho- 
norable or  disgraceful  is  tolerably  secure 
of  never  commuting  any  thing  that  is 
shameful. 


Tit  *0  tUskssssur  (at  the  brave  to  lie.  Davua. 

1 war  secretly  concerned  t»  we  banian  nature  In 
ao  much  wretched  acre  and  disgrace,  but  canid  not 
forbear  fcnnliug  to  heir  Sir  Roger  advtae  the  old  wo- 
man  to  avoid  all  communication*  with  the  deell. 

Adoimw. 

Where  the  ftroad  theatvrr  dtwtone  the  ecene 
Which  luteeworen  Briton*  eerm  ta  mire. 

And  rbow  the  triumph  which  their  ska me  di.ptajt, 

Havana. 

disinclination,  v.  Dislike. 
to  disjoin,  v.  To  separate. 

TO  DISjblNT,  DISMEM0EU. 

DISJOINT  signifies  to  separate  at  the 
joint. 

DISMEMBER  signifies  to  separate  tho 
members. 

The  terms  here  spoken  of  derive  their 
distinct  meaning  and  application  from 
the  signification  of  the  words  joint  and 
member.  A limb  of  the  body  may  be 
disjointed  if  it  be  so  put  out  of  tHfc  joint 
that  it  cunnot  act ; but  the  body  itself  is 
dismembered  when  the  different  limbs  or 
parts  are  separated  from  each  other.  So 
m the  metaphorical  sense  our  ideas  are 
said  to  he  disjointed  when  they  are  so 
thrown  out  of  their  order  that  they  do 
not  fall  in  with  one  another : and  king- 
doms are  said  to  he  dismembered  where 
any  part  or  parts  are  separated  from  the 
rest. 

Aloug  the  wood*,  along:  the  moorish  font. 

Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  tlorm, 

And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed  cliffs.  Thomson. 
Where  shall  I hod  bis  corpse!  What  earth  sustain* 
His  trunk  dismembered  and  his  cold  remains  ? 

Drydkn. 

And  vet  deluded  man, 

A scene  of  crude  disjointed  vblous  past. 

And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolv’d. 

With  new  flush'd  hopes  to  ran  the  giddjr  round. 

Thomson. 

The  kingdom  of  East  Saxony  was  dismembered 
from  that  or  Kent.  Hume. 

dislike,  v.  Aversion. 
to  dislike,  v.  To  disapprove. 

DISLIKE,  DISPLEASURE,  DISSATIS- 
FACTION, DISTASTE,  DISGUST. 

DISLIKE, v.  Aversion. 

DISPLEASURE  signifies  the  opposite 
to  pleasure. 

DISSATISFACTION  is  the  opposite 
to  satisfaction. 

DISTASTE  is  the  opposite  to  an  agree- 
able taste. 

Dislike  and  dissatisfaction  denote  the 
feeling  or  sentiment  produced  either  by 
persons  or  things : displeasure,  that  pro- 
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duced  by  persons  only : distaste  and  dis- 
gsist,  that  produced  by  things  only. 

In  regard  to  persons,  dutike  is  the  sen- 
timent of  equals  and  persons  unconnect- 
ed ; displeasure  and  dissatisfaction,  of 
superiors,  or  such  as  stand  in  some  sort 
of  relation  to  us.  Strangers  may  feel  a 
dislike  upon  seeing  each  other : parents 
or  masters  may  feel  displeasure  or  dissatis- 
faction : the  former  sentiment  is  occa- 
sioned by  their  supposed  faults  in  charac- 
ter j the  latter  by  their  supposed  defec- 
tive services.  I dislike  a person  for  his 
assumption  or  loquacity  ; 1 am  displeased 
with  him  for  his  carelessness,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  his  labour.  Displeasure  is 
awakened  by  whatever  is  done  amiss : 
dissatisfaction  is  caused  by  what  hup- 
pens  amiss  or  contrary  to  our  expectation. 
Accordingly  the  word  dissatisfaction  is 
not  confined  to  persons  of  a particular 
rank,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
which  subsists  between  them.  Whoever 
does  not  receive  what  they  think  them- 
selves entitled  to  from  another  are  dis- 
satisfied. A servant  may  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  he  meets  with  from 
his  master;  and  may  be  said  therefore 
to  express  dissatisfaction,  though  not  dis- 
pleasure. 

Tte  jealoss  l«  sot  indeed  angry  it  you  diilikz 
another ; b-t  IT  yon  find  tboce  fanin  which  are  found 
ia  hi*  own  character,  joe  dhrorer  not  only  your  dfr- 
likt  of  another,  bat  of  htro*etf.  Ammon. 

The  threatening*  of  con.rimca  nggevt  to  tie  tin- 
ner  kw  deep  and  dark  malignity  contained  in  guilt, 
which  ka*  drawn  upon  ki*  head  rack  high  dirplra- 
sure  from  heaven.  Bear  a. 

I do  aot  like  to  are  any  thing  destroyed  l any  void 
ia  society.  It  waa  therefore  with  no  divappolatmeut 
or  SiuatisfactUn  that  my  obaervalloa  did  not  pre- 
vent to  ma  any  incorrigible  rice  In  the  nohlcvae  of 
Fra  ace.  Birkk. 

In  regard  to  things,  dislike  is  a casual 
feeling  not  arising  from  any  specific 
cause.  A dissatisfaction  is  conuected 
with  our  desires  and  expectations : we 
dislike  the  performance  of  an  actor  from 
one  or  many  causes,  or  from  no  apparent 
cause ; but  we  are  dissatisfied  with  his 
performance  if  it  fall  short  of  what  we 
were  led  to  expect.  In  order  to  lessen 
the  number  of  our  dislikes  we  ought  to 
endeavour  not  to  dislike  without  a cause ; 
and  in  order  to  lessen  our  dissatisfaction 
we  ought  to  be  moderate  in  our  expecta- 
tion. 

Dislike,  distaste,  and  disgust,  rise  on 
each  other  in  their  signification.  Dis- 
taste expresses  more  than  dislike : mid 
disgust  more  than  distaste.  Dislike  is 


a partial  feeling,  quickly  produced  and 
quickly  subsiding;  distaste  is  a settled 
feeling  gradually  produced,  and  perma- 
nent in  its  duration  : disgust  is  either 
transitory  or  otherwise;  momentarily  or 
gradually  produced,  but  stronger  than 
either  of  the  two  others. 

Caprice  has  a great  share  in  our  likes 
and  dislikes:  distaste  depends  upon  the 
changes  to  which  the  constitution  physi- 
cally and  mentally  is  exposed  : disgust 
owes  its  origin  to  the  nature  of  things 
and  their  natural  operation  on  the  minds 
of  men.  A child  likes  and  dislikes  his 
playthings  without  any  apparent  cause 
for  the  change  of  sentiment  : after  a long 
illness  a person  will  frequently  take  a 
distaste  to  the  food  or  the  amusements 
which  before  afforded  him  much  plea- 
sure : what  is  indecent  or  filthy  is  a na- 
tural object  of  disgust  to  every  person 
whose  tuind  is  not  depraved.  It  is  good 
to  suppress  unfounded  dislikes ; it  is  diffi- 
cult to  overcome  a strong  distaste  ; it  is 
advisenble  to  divert  our  attention  from 
objects  calculated  to  create  disgust. 

DryiVn't  ditilkf  of  the  prlrvthood  i*  Imputed  by 
Langbalnr,  and  l think  by  Brown,  to  n repulse  which 
be  Buffered  whro  be  solicited  ordination.  John  von. 

Because  true  history,  through  frequent  satiety  and 
similitude  of  things,  works  a dutatlc  and  mUprUion 
In  the  minds  of  men,  poesy  cbeerelh  and  refresheth 
the  soul,  chanting  things  rare  and  various.  B«cox. 

Vice,  for  vke  U necessary  to  he  shown,  should  al- 
ways dUgmt.  Johnson. 

DISLIKE,  DISINCLINATION. 
DISLIKE,  x>.  Dislike. 
DISINCLINATION  is  the  reverse  of 
inclination  (r.  Attachment). 

Dislike  applies  to  what  one  has  or  does ; 
disinclination  only  to  what  one  does  : we 
dislike  the  thing  we  have,  or  dislike  ta  do 
a thing;  hut  we  are  disinclined  only  to 
do  a thing. 

They  express  a similar  feeling  that  dif- 
fers in  degree.  Disinclination  is  but  a 
small  degree  of  didike:  dislike  mnrks 
something  contrary  ; disinclination  does 
not  nmount  to  more  than  the  absence  of 
an  inclination.  None  but  n disobliging 
temper  has  a dislike  to  comply  with  rea- 
sonable requests  ; but  the  most  obliging 
disposition  may  have  an  occasional  dis- 
inclination to  comply  with  a particular 
request. 

Murmur*  rite  with  rail'd  applauw?, 

Ju«t  m they  favour  or  ditlUce  the  cause.  Davor*. 

To  be  grave  to  a man's  mirth,  or  Inatlearive  to  Mt 
discourse,  argues  a disinclination  to  b«  entertained 
by  him.  Stksuk. 


DISMISS. 

disloyalty,  i'.  Disaffection. 

DISMAL,  t>.  Dull. 
to  dismantle,  v.  To  demolish. 

TO  DISMAY,  DAUNT,  APPAL. 

DISMAY,  in  French  desmayer,  is  pro- 
bably changed  from  desmmvoir,  signifying 
to  move  or  pull  down  the  spirit. 

DAUNT,  changed  from  the  Latin  d*- 
•utus,  conquered,  signifies  to  bring  down 
the  spirit. 

APPAL,  compounded  of  the  intensive 
up  or  ad,  and  palleo  to  grow  pale,  signi- 
fies to  make  pale  with  fear. 

The  effect  of  tear  on  the  spirit  is 
strongly  expressed  by  all  these  terms ; 
but  dismay  expresses  less  than  daunt,  and 
this  than  appal.  We  are  dismayed  by 
alarming;  circumstances  ; we  are  daunted 
by  terrifying;  we  are  appalled  by  horrid 
circmnstauces.  A severe  defeat  will  dis- 
may so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of  resist- 
ance : the  fiery  glare  from  the  eyes  of  a 
ferocious  beast  will  daunt  him  who  was 
venturing  to  approach : the  sight  of  an 
apparition  will  appal  the  stoutest  heart. 

So  flio.  , fcerd  of  Wevm,  lh,t  bear,  dhmmt'd. 

The  I kin 9 roaring  thiougb  the  midnight  shade.  Pope. 
Jovr  got  such  heroes  at  my  sire,  ahote  tool 
No  fear  could  daunt , nor  earth,  uor  hell  controul. 

Pope. 

Now  the  last  rain  the  whole  host  appals  ; 

Now  Greece  had  trembled  In  her  wooden  walls. 

But  wise  lJly»w**  call’d  Tydules  forth.  Popk. 

to  dismember,  v.  To  disjoint. 

TO  DISMISS,  DISCHARGE,  DISCARD. 

DISMISS,  in  Latin  dimissus,  participle 
of  dimilto,  compounded  of  di  and  mitto, 
signifies  to  send  asunder  or  away. 

DISCHARGE  signifies  to  release  from 
a charge. 

DISCARD,  in  Spanish  descurtar,  com- 
pounded of  dcs  and  curtar,  signifies  to  lay 
cards  out  or  aside,  to  cust  them  off. 

The  idea  of  removing  to  a distance  is 
included  in  all  these  tenns;  but  with  va- 
rious collateral  circumstances.  Dismiss 
is  tiie  general  term ; discharge  and  dis- 
card are  modes  of  dismissing : dismiss  is 
applicable  to  persons  of  all  stations,  but 
used  more  particularly  for  the  higher  or- 
ders : discharge  on  the  other  hand  is  con- 
fined to  those  in  a subordinate  station. 
A clerk  is  dismissed ; a menial  servant  is 
discharged : an  officer  is  dismissed ; a sol- 
dier is  discharged. 

Neither  dismiss  nor  discharge  define  the 
motive  of  the  action ; they  are  used  in- 
differently for  that  which  is  voluntary,  or 


DISORDER.  JS1 

the  contrary:  discard,  on  the  contrary, 
always  marks  a dismissal  that  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  party  discarded.  A person 
may  request  to  be  dismissed  or  discharged, 
but  never  to  be  discarded.  The  dismissal 
or  discharge  frees  a person  from  the  obli- 
gation or  necessity  of  performing  a cer- 
tain duty  ; the  discarding  throws  him  out 
of  a desirable  rank  pr  station. 

Dismiss  fhc  people  then,  and  givo  command 
WUh  strong  repast  to  heart  no  ever/  band.  Pope. 

In  order  to  an  accommodation,  they  agreed  upon 
this  preliminary,  that  each  of  them  should  immedi- 
ately dismiss  his  privy  councillor.  Addison. 

Mr.  Pope's  errands  were  so  frequent  and  frivol- 
ous that  the  footmen  in  time  avoided  and  deflected 
him,  and  the  Karl  of  Oxford  discharged  some  of  hie 
servants  for  their  obstinate  refusal  of  hk  messages. 

Johnson. 

I am  so  freat  a loser  of  whatever  Is  French,  that 
I lately  discarded  an  bomble  admirer  because  he 
neither  spoke  that  tongue  nor  drank  claret. 

Bldg  xix. 

They  are  all  applied  to  tilings  in  the 
moral  sense : we  are  said  to  dismiss  our 
fears,  to  discharge  a duty,  and  to  discard 
a sentiment  from  the  mind. 

Resume  your  courage,  aod  dismiss  your  care. 

Dhydsn. 

If  I am  bonnrt  to  pay  money  on  a certaio  day,  I 
discharge  the  obligation  If  I pny  U before  twelve 
o'clock  ai  night.  Blackntonb. 

Justice  discards  party,  friendship,  and  kindred. 

Addison. 

disorder,  v.  Confusion. 

TO  DISORDER,  DERANGE,  DISCON- 
CERT, DISCOMPOSE. 

DISORDER  signifies  to  put  out  of 
order. 

DEllANGF.,  from  de  and  range  or 
rank,  signifies  to  put  out  of  the  rank  in 
which  it  was  placed. 

DISCONCERT  signifies  to  put  out  of 
the  concert  or  harmony. 

DISCOMPOSE  signifies  to  put  out  of 
a state  of  composure. 

All  these  terms  express  the  idea  of 
putting  out  of  order ; hut  the  three  latter 
vary  as  to  the  mode  or  object  of  the  ao 
tion.  The  term  disorder  is  used  in  a per- 
fectly indefinite  form, and  might  be  applied 
to  any  object.  As  every  tiling  may  be  in 
order,  so  may  every  thing  he  disordered; 
yet  it  is  seldom  user!  except  in  regard  to 
such  tilings  as  have  been  in  a natural  order. 
Derange  and  disconcert  are  employed  in 
speaking  of  such  things  as  have  been  put 
into  an  nrtificial  order.  To  derange  is  to 
disorder  that  which  has  been  systemati- 
cally arranged,  or  put  ia  a certain  range; 
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and  to  disconcert  is  to  disorder  that  which 
has  been  put  together  by  concert  or  con- 
trivance : thus  the  body  may  be  disordered ; 
a man’s  affairs  or  papers  deranged; a scheme 
disconcertrd,  To  discompose  is  a species 
of  derangement  in  regard  to  triyial  mat- 
ters : thus  a tucker,  a frill,  or  a cap,  may 
be  discomposed.  The  slightest  change  of 
diet  will  disorder  people  of  tender  consti- 
tutions : misfortunes  are  apt  to  derange 
the  affairs  of  the  most  prosperous:  the 
unexpected  return  of  a master  to  his  home 
disconcerts  the  schemes  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  domestics  : those  who  are 
particular  as  to  their  appearance  are  care- 
ful not  to  have  any  part  of  their  dress 
discomposed. 

When  applied  to  the  mind  disorder  and 
derange  are  said  of  the  intellect ; discon- 
cert and  discompose  of  the  ideas  or  spirits : 
the  former  denoting  a permanent  state ; 
the  latter  a temporary  or  transient  state. 
The  mind  is  said  to  be  disordered  when 
the  faculty  of  ratiocination  is  in  any  de- 
gree interrupted ; the  intellect  is  said 
to  be  deranged  when  it  is  brought 
into  a positive  state  of  incapacity  for 
action  : persons  arc  sometimes  disordered 
in  their  minds  for  a time  by  particular 
occurrences,  who  do  not  become  actually 
deranged , a person  is  said  to  be  discon- 
certed who  suddenly  loses  his  collected- 
ness  of  thinking ; lie  is  said  to  be  discom- 
posed who  loses  his  regularity  of  feeling. 
A sense  of  shame  is  the  most  apt  to  dis- 
concert : the  more  irritable  the  temper 
the  more  easily  one  is  discomposed. 

Since  dccotlno  Itielf  may  disorder  the  mini!,  Bn- 
Ira  Hi  heat*  ate  tempered  with  caution  or  pru- 
dence, «e  •hould  be  particularly  careful  to  beep  our 
leuon  at  cool  aa  po«fb!e.  Aoonow. 

All  pa*«fon  Impliei  a violent  emotion  of  mind  ; 
of  conrwe  it  is  apt  to  iterance  the  regular  course  of 
•nr  itleai.  Blair. 

There  are  men  whole  power*  operate  only  at  lel- 
aufw  and  In  retirement ; and  wbo*e  intellectual  vigour 
desert*  them  in  con  serration  j whom  merriment  con- 
fu«e*,  and  objection  disconcert*.  Johnson. 

Bat  wKh  the  changeful  temper  of  the  tklm. 

At  rain*  condense,  and  »nn*hioe  r a rede*, 

So  turn  the  *pecies  In  their  alter’d  mind*. 

Compos'd  by  calm*,  and  discompos'd  by  winds. 

Drydex. 

DISORDER,  DISEASE,  DISTEMPER, 
MALADY. 

DISORDER  signifies  the  state  of  being 
oat  of  order. 

DISEASE  signifies  the  state  of  being 
ill  at  ease. 

DISTEMPER  signifies  the  state  of 


being  out  of  temper,  or  out  of  a due  tem- 
perament. 

MALADY,  from  the  Latin  mains  evil, 
signifies  an  ill. 

All  these  terms  agree  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  animal  body. 
Disorder  is,  as  before  (t>.  To  disorder), 
the  general  term,  and  the  other  specific. 
In  this  general  sense  disorder  is  altogether 
indefinite;  but  in  its  restricted  sense  it 
expresses  less  than  all  tha  rest : it  is  the 
mere  commencement  of  a disease : disease 
is  also  more  general  than  the  other  terms, 
for  it  comprehends  every  serious  and  per- 
manent disorder  in  the  animal  economy, 
and  is  therefore  of  universal  application. 
The  disorder  is  slight,  partial,  and  tran- 
sitory: the  disease  is  deep  rooted  and 
permanent.  The  disorder  may  lie  in  the 
extremities : the  disease  lies  in  the  hu- 
mors and  the  vital  parts.  Occasional 
head-achs,  colds,  or  what  is  merely  cu- 
taneous, are  termed  disorders ; fevers, 
dropsies,  and  the  like,  are  diseases.  Dis- 
temper is  used  for  such  particularly  as 
throw  the  animal  frame  most  com- 
pletely out  of  its  temper  or  course,  and 
is  consequently  applied  properly  to  viru- 
lent disorders,  such  as  the  small-pox. 
Malady  has  less  of  u techuical  sense  than 
the  other  terms;  it  refers  more  to  the 
suffering  than  to  the  state  of  the  body. 
There  may  be  many  maladies  where  there 
is  no  disease ; but  diseases  are  themselves 
in  general  maladus.  Our  maladies  are 
frequently  born  with  us ; but  our  diseases 
may  come  upon  us  at  any  time  of  life. 
Blindness  is  in  itself  a malady,  and  may 
be  produced  by  a disease  in  the  eye.  Our 
disorders  are  frequently  cured  by  abstain- 
ing from  those  things  which  caused  them; 
the  whole  science  of  medicine  consists  in 
finding  out  suitable  remedies  for  our  dis- 
eases; our  maladies  may  tie  lessened  with 
patience,  although  they  cannot  always  be 
alleviated  or  removed  bv  art. 

All  these  terms  may  be  applied  with  a 
similar  distinction  to  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body.  The  disorders  are  either  of  a 
temporary  or  u permanent  nature;  but 
unless  specified  to  the  contrary,  are  un- 
derstood to  be  temporary  : diseases  con- 
sist in  vicious  habits : our  distempers 
arise  from  the  violent  operations  of  pas- 
sion : our  maladies  lie  in  the  injuries 
which  the  affections  occasion.  Any  per- 
turbation in  the  mind  is  a disorder : ava- 
rice is  a disease : melancholy  is  a distem- 
per as  far  as  it  throws  the  mind  out  of  its 
bias  ; it  is  a malady  as  far  as  it  occasions 
suffering. 
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Strange  disorder § tie  bred  in  the  mind  of  tboae 
moo  whose  passions  are  not  regulated  hy  virtue. 

Addisow. 

The  jealous  nao'i  disease  ia  of  so  malign aut  a 
nature  that  K converts  all  It  take*  Into  its  own  nou- 
rishment. Addisow. 

A person  that  la  craanl,  though  with  prhle  or  ma- 
lice, h a sight  very  mortifying  to  human  nature ; but 
when  the  distemper  arises  from  any  Indiscreet  fer- 
vour* of  devofitm,  it  deserves  our  compasaioa  In  a 
more  particular  manner.  Addisow. 

Phillips  bnt  been  always  praised  without  contra- 
diction as  a man  modest,  blameless,  and  pious,  who 
bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without  discontent,  and 
trdtouw  and  painful  maladies  without  impatience. 

JOHWCOM. 

disorderly,  v.  Irregular. 
to  disown,  v.  To  deny. 
to  disown,  v.  To  disclaim. 

TO  DISPARAGE,  DETRACT,  TRA- 
DUCE, DEPRECIATE,  DEGRADE, 

DECRY. 

DISPARAGE,  compounded  of  dis 
and  parage,  from  par  equal,  signifies  to 
make  a thing  unequal  or  below  what  it 
ought  to  he. 

DETRACT,  v.  To  asperse. 

TRA  DUCE,  in  Latin  traduco  or  trans- 
duco,  signifies  to  carry  from  one  to  an- 
other that  which  is  unfavorable. 

DEPRECIATE,  from  the  Latin  pre- 
tium  a price,  signifies  to  bring  down  the 
price. 

DEGRADE,  v.  To  abase. 

DECRY  signifies  literally  to  cry  down. 

The  idea  of  lowering  the  value  of  an 
object  is  common  to  all  these  words, 
which  differ  in  the  circumstances  und  ob- 
ject of  the  action.  Disparagement  is  the 
most  indefinite  in  the  manner : detract 
and  traduce  are  specific  in  the  forms  by 
which  an  object  is  lowered : disparage- 
ment respects  the  mental  endowments  and 
qualifications : detract  and  traduce  are 
said  of  the  moral  character;  the  former, 
however,  in  a less  specific  manner  than 
the  latter.  We  disparage  a man’s  per- 
formance by  speaking  slightingly  of  it : 
we  detract  from  the  merits  of  a person  by 
ascribing  his  success  to  chance ; we  tra- 
duce him  by  handing  about  tales  that  are 
unfavorable  to  his  reputation : thus  au- 
thors nre  apt  to  disparage  the  writings  of 
their  rivals ; or  a soldier  may  detract 
from  the  skill  of  his  commander ; or  he 
may  traduce  him  by  relating  scandalous 
reports. 

To  disparage,  detract,  and  traduce,  can 
be  applied  only  to  persons,  or  that  which 
is  personal ; depreciate,  degrade,  and  decry, 


to  whatever  is  an  object  of  esteem ; we 
depreciate  and  degrade,  therefore,  things  as 
well  as  persons,  and  decry  things : to  de- 
preciate is,  however,  not  so  stroug  n term 
as  to  degrade,  for  the  language  which  is 
employed  to  depreciate  will  be  mild  com- 
pared with  that  used  for  degrading  s we 
may  depreciate  au  object  by  implication, 
or  in  indirect  terms ; but  harsh  and  un- 
seemly epithets  ore  employed  for  degrad- 
ing ; thus  a man  may  be  said  to  depre- 
ciate human  nature  who  does  not  repre- 
sent it  as  capable  of  its  true  elevation ; he 
degrades  it  who  sinks  it  below  the  scale  of 
rationality.  We  may  depreciate  or  de- 

Sude  an  individual,  a language,  and  the 
:e;  we  decry  measures  and  principles: 
the  former  two  are  an  act  of  an  individual ; 
the  latter  is  properly  the  act  of  many. 
Some  men  have  such  perverted  notions 
that  they  are  always  depredating  what- 
ever is  esteemed  excellent  in  the  world : 
they  whose  interests  have  stifled  all  feel- 
ings of  humanity  have  degraded  the  poor 
Africans,  in  order  to  justify  the  enslaving 
of  them:  political  partisans  commonly 
decry  the  measures  of  one  party,  in  order 
to  exalt  tboae  of  another. 

It  is  a hard  and  nice  subject  for  a roan  to  apeak  of 
himself;  it  grate*  hit  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of 
dUpamjement,  aod  the  leader's  ears  to  hear  any 
thing  of  praise  from  him.  CowutVa 

I have  very  often  been  tempted  to  write  invectives 
upon  those  who  have  detracted  from  my  works;  bet 
I look  upon  it  as  a peculiar  happiness  that  I have 
always  hindered  my  resentments  from  proceeding  to 
this  extremity.  A nor  sow. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  had  their  composition* 
usurped  by  others;  both  were  envied  and  traduced 
daring  their  lives.  Waijmi. 

The  busluess  of  oar  modish  French  authors  U to 
depreciate  humaa  naturr,  and  consider  it  endec  its 
worst  appearances.  A Dot  so*. 

A ken  side  certainly  retained  an  unnecessary  and 
outrageous  xeal  for  what  he  called  and  thought  li- 
berty ; a seal  which  sometimes  disguises  from  the 
world  an  envious  desire  of  plundering  wealth,  or  tf#- 
grmtiimg  greatness.  J oh  mow. 

Ignorant  men  are  very  subject  to  decry  those 
beauties  In  a celebrated  work  which  they  have  not 
eyes  to  discover.  Addisow. 

TO  DISPARAGE,  DEROGATE, 
DEGRADE. 

DISPARAGE,  v.  To  disparage. 
DEROGATE,  in  Latin  drrogatus,  from 
derogo,  to  repeal  in  part,  signifies  to  take 
from  a thing. 

DEGRADE,  t>.  To  abate. 

Disparage  is  here  employed,  not  as  the 
act  of  persons,  but  of  things,  in  which 
case  it  is  allied  to  derogate,  but  retains 
its  indefinite  aod  general  sense  as  before  : 
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circumstances  may  disparage  the  perform- 
ances of  a writer;  or  they  may  derogate 
from  the  honours  and  dignities  of  an  indi- 
vidual : it  would  be  a high  disparage- 
ment to  an  author  to  have  it  known  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism ; it  de- 
rogates from  the  dignity  of  a magistrate 
to  take  part  in  popular  measures.  To 
degrade  is  lie  re,  as  in  the  former  case,  a 
much  stronger  expression  than  the  other 
two : whatever  disparages  or  derogates 
does  but  take  away  a part  from  the  value; 
but  whatever  degrades  a thing  sinks  it 
many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  those 
in  whose  eyes  it  is  degraded ; in  this  man- 
ner religion  is  degraded  by  the  low  arts  of 
its  enthusiastic  professors : whatever 
tends  to  the  disparagement  of  learning  or 
knowledge  does  injury  to  the  cause  of 
truth;  whatever  derogates  from  the  dig- 
nity of  a man  in  any  othce  is  apt  to  de- 
grade the  office  itself. 

The  man  who  scrophs  not  hmklog  bta  wont  In 
little  iking*,  would  not  suff-r  In  M.  own  conscience 
*o  greet  pain  for  failures  of  eonani'ieece.  a*  he  eho 
think*  every  little  offence  against  truth  and  justice  a 
disparagement.  Steel*. 

I think  we  may  say,  without  derogating  from 
those  wonderful  performancra  (the  Iliad  and  -Vine id), 
that  there  la  an  amjuestlonable  magnificence  In  every 
pert  of  Paradise  Inwt,  and  Indeed  a much  greater 
than  could  base  been  formed  upon  any  Pagan  sys- 
tem. Anntsos. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  deliberately  pollate  Itself 
with  Ideal  wickedness,  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the 
contagion  In  society,  I wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse 
the  deprasHy.  Such  degradation  at  the  digaMyof 
genius  cannot  bo  coetemplaled  but  with  grief  and 
Indignation.  Jotissosr. 

DISPARITY,  INEQUALITY. 

DISPARITY,  from  dit  and  par,  in 
Greek  trap  a with  or  by,  signifies  nn  un- 
fitness of  objects  to  be  by  one  another. 

INEQUALITY,  from  the  I-niin  aquas, 
even,  signifies  having  no  regularity. 

Disparity  applies  to  two  objects 
which  should  meet  or  stand  in  coalition 
with  each  other;  inequality  is  appli- 
cable to  those  that  are  compared  with 
each  other : the  disparity  of  age,  situa- 
tion, and  circumstances,  is  to  be  con- 
tiderdd  with  regard  to  persons  entering 
into  a matrimonial  connexion ; the  ine- 
quality in  the  portion  of  labor  which  is 
to  be  performed  by  two  persons,  is  a 
ground  for  the  inequality  of  their  recom- 
pense : there  is  a great  inequality  in  the 
chauce  of  success,  where  there  is  a dis- 
parity of  acquirements  in  rival  candidates: 
the  disparity  between  David  and  Goliah 
was  such  as  to  render  the  success  of  the 


former  more  strikingly  miraculous ; the 
inequality  in  the  conditions  of  men  is  not 
attended  with  a corresponding  inequality 
in  their  happiness. 

Voi  formerly  observed  to  me,  that  nothing  made 
a more  ridiculous  lira  re  in  a rnunS  life  than  the  dis- 
parity we  often  lind  in  him,  sick  and  well.  Por*. 

Inequality  of  behaviour,  either  in  prosperity  oc 
advrrsltjr,  are  alike  ungraceful  in  man  that  U bora 
to  dk*.  Steiuu 

DISPASSIONATE,  COOI„ 

DISPASSIONATE  is  taken  nega- 
tively, it  marks  merely  the  absence  of 
passion  ; COOL  (a.  Cool)  is  taken  |>osi- 
tively,  it  marks  an  entire  freedom  from 
passion. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  tie  passionate 
must  learn  to  lie  dispassionate ; those  w ho 
are  of  a cool  temperament  will  not  suffer 
their  passions  to  be  roused.  Dispas- 
sionate solely  respects  angry  or  irritable 
sentiments;  cool  respects  any  perturbed 
feeling  : when  we  meet  with  an  angry  dis- 
putant it  is  necessary  to  be  dispassiomUe, 
in  order  to  avoid  quarrels;  in  the  moment 
of  danger  our  safety  often  depends  upon 
our  coolness. 

As  to  violence  the  lady  (Maritime  D'Aeter)  bus 
infinitely  the  better  of  the  gentleman  (SI.  tie  la 
blasts).  Nothing  can  be  more  polite,  dispassionate, 
or  sensible,  than  his  manner  of  tuaoegiag  the  dispute. 

Porr. 

I conceived  Ibia  poem,  and  gave  loose  to  a degree 
of  resentment,  which  jwrrHaps  t ought  not  to  have  In- 
dulged, but  which  In  a cooler  hour  I cannot  altogether 
condemn.  Cowpee. 

to  dispatch,  v.  To  hasten. 

TO  DISPEL,  DISPERSE. 

DISPEL,  from  the  Latin  pcllo  to  drive, 
signifies  to  drive  away. 

DISPERSE  signifies  merely  to  cause 
to  come  asunder. 

Dispel  is  a more  forcible  action  than  to 
disperse  ; we  destroy  the  existence  of  a 
thing  by  dispclhitg  it ; we  merely  destroy 
the  junction  or  cohesion  of  a body  by  dis- 
persing it : the  sun  dispels  the  clouds  ami 
darkness;  the  wind  disperses  the  clouds, 
or  a surgeon  disperses  a tumor. 

D'upel  is  used  figuratively  ; disperse  only 
in  the  natural  sense : gloom,  ignorance, 
and  the  like,  are  dispelled  ; books,  people, 
papers,  and  the  like,  are  dispersed. 

A*  when  a western  whirlwind,  charg'd  with  s1orm«, 
Dirptli  the  gathering  clouds  that  Notun  forms. 

Pop*. 

The  foe  dUpert'd , their  bravest  warriors  kill'd. 

Fierce  •*  a whirlwind  now  I swept  the  field.  Pops. 
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TO  DISPENSE,  DISTRIBUTE. 

DISPENSE,  from  the  Latin  pendo,  to 
pay  or  bestow,  signifies  to  bestow  in  dif- 
ferent directions;  and  DISTRIBUTE, 
Irom  the  Latin  tribuo,  to  bestow,  signifies 
the  same  thing. 

Dispense  is  an  indiscriminate  action  ; 
distribute  is  a particularizing  action : we 
dispense  to  all ; we  distribute  to  each  indi- 
vidually : nature  dispenses  her  gifts  boun- 
tifully to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ; 
a parent  distributes  among  his  children 
different  tokens  of  his  parental  tender- 
ness. 

Dispense  is  an  indirect  action  that  has 
no  immediate  reference  to  the  receiver; 
distribute  is  a direct  and  personal  action 
communicated  by  the  giver  to  the  recei- 
ver : Providence  dispenses  his  favours  to 
those  who  put  a sincere  trust  in  him  ; a 
prince  distributes  marks  of  his  favour  and 
preference  among  his  courtiers. 

Tbmuh  watnr.  wrlph  oar  tattoo,  and  dtipcnst 
To  rsrry  man  bit  modicum  of  vnw ; 

Yet  much  depeodt,  ><  to  the  tilin'*  toll, 

Oa  culture,  nod  tbe  Mating  of  the  roll.  Caw  era. 

Pr»r  no  nlggtril  to  fHstriSytinf  raj  lore  plan, 
tlfultj  *mon-  our  frlaoil,  at  the  lima  of  court. 

Hown. 

TO  DISPERSE,  V.  To  dispel. 
to  disperse,  v.  To  spread. 

TO  DISPLAY,  v.  To  show. 

JO  displease,  offend,  vex. 

DISPLEASE  (r.  Dislike,  displeasure ) 
naturally  marks  the  contrary  of  pleas- 
ing. 

( 1FFEND,  from  the  Latin  offendo,  sig- 
nifies to  stumble  in  the  way  ofT 

VEX,  in  Latin  tvxo,  is  a frequentative 
of  teho,  signifying  literally  to  toss  up  and 
down. 

These  words  express  tho  painful  senti- 
ment which  is  felt  by  the  supposed  impro- 
priety of  another’s  condoct. 

Displease  is  not  always  applied  to  that 
which  personally  concerns  ourselves ; al- 
though offend  and  vex  have  always  more 
or  less  ot  what  is  personal  in  them  : a 
superior  may  be  displeased  with  one  who 
is  under  his  charge  for  improper  behavi- 
our towards  persons  in  general ; he  will 
be  offended  with  him  for  disrespectful 
behaviour  towards  himself:  circumstances 
as  well  as  actions  serve  to  displease ; a 
supposed  intention  or  design  is  requisite 
in  order  to  offend:  we  may  he  displeased 


with  a person,  or  at  a thing ; one  is  mostly 
offended  with  the  person  ; a child  may  be 
displeased  at  not  haring  any  particular 
liberty  or  indulgence  granted  to  him ; he 
may  be  offended  with  his  play-fellow  for 
an  act  ofincivility  or  unkindness. 

Displease  respects  mostly  the  inward 
state  of  feeling ; offend  and  vex  have 
most  regard  to  the  outward  cause  which 
provokes  the  feeling:  a humoursome  per- 
son may  he  displeased  without  any  ap- 
parent cause;  but  a captious  person  will 
at  least  have  some  avowed  trifle  for  which 
he  is  offended.  Vc. r expresses  more  than 

offend ; it  marks  in  fact  frequent  efforts 
to  offend,  or  the  act  of  offending  under 
aggravated  circumstances : we  often  un- 
intentionally displease  or  offend;  but  lie 
who  vexes  has  mostly  that  object  in  view 
in  so  doing : any  instance  of  neglect  dis- 
pleases ; any  marked  instance  of  neglect 
offends ; any  aggravated  instance  of  neg- 
lect vexes.  The  feeling  of  displeasure  is 
more  perceptible  and  vivid  than  that  of 
offence  ; but  it  is  less  durable : the  feel- 
ing of  vexation  is  as  transitory  as  that  of 
displeasure,  but  stronger  than  either. 
Displeasure  and  vexation  betray  them- 
selves by  on  angry  word  or  look  ; offence 
discovers  itself  in  the  whole  conduct: 
our  displeasure  is  unjustifiable  when  it 
exceeds  the  measure  of  another’s  fault ; 
it  is  a mark  of  great  weakness  to  take 
offence  at  trifles ; persons  of  the  greatest 
irritability  are  exposed  to  the  most  fre- 
quent vexations. 

As  epithets  they  admit  of  a similar  dis-  - 
tinction  : it  is  very  displeasing  to  parents 
not  to  meet  with  the  most  respectful  at- 
tentions from  children,  when  they  give 
them  counsel ; and  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  children  is  highly  offensive  to  God  : 
when  we  meet  with  an  offensive  object, 
we  do  most  wisely  to  tum  away  from 
it:  when  tve  are  troubled  with  vexatious 
affairs,  our  best  and  only  remedy  is  pa- 
tience. 

Meantime  Imperial  Nr  plane heard  the  Round 
Of  ruling  billow*  breaking  on  the  ground; 

Du  pleat'd  and  fearing  for  bl*  wat'ry  reign, 

He  rearM  bit  awful  brad  above  the  main.  Drydir. 

Nathan’*  fable  of  tbe  poor  man  and  bia  limb  had 
so  fond  an  effect  a«  to  convey  Instruction  to  the  ear 
of  a king  without  offending  It.  Addison. 

These  and  a thousand  mix’d  emotions  more, 

From  ever* changing  slews  of  good  and  III, 

Form’d  infinitely  various,  rear  the  mind 

With  endle«a  storm.  Thomioh. 

displeasure,  v.  Dislike. 
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DISPLEASURE,  ANGER,  DISAPPRO- 
BATION. 

DISPLEASURE,  v.  Dislike. 

ANGER,  v.  Anger. 

DISAPPROBATION  is  the  reverse  of 
approbation  ( v . Assent). 

Between  displeasure  and  anger  there  is 
a difference  both  in  thedegrec,  the  cause, 
and  the  consequence,  of  the  feeling: 
displeasure  is  always  a softened  and  gen- 
tle feeling;  anger  is  always  a harsh  feel- 
ing, and  sometimes  rises  to  vehemence 
and  madness.  Displeasure  is  always  pro- 
duced by  some  adequate  cause,  real  or 
supposed ; but  anger  may  be  provoked 
by  every  or  any  cause,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  individual : displeasure  is 
mostly  satisfied  with  a simple  verbal  ex- 
pression ; but  anger,  unless  kept  down 
with  great  force,  always  seeks  to  return 
evil  for  evil.  Displeasure  and  disappro- 
bation are  to  be  compared  in  as  much  as 
they  respect  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  under  the  direction  of  others : dis- 
pleasure is  an  act  of  the  will,  it  is  an 
angry  sentiment ; disapprobation  is  an 
act  of  the  judgement,  it  is  an  opposite 
opinion  : any  mark  of  self-will  in  a child 
is  calculated  to  excite  displeasure ; a mis- 
taken choice  in  matrimony  may  produce 
disapprobation  iu  the  parent. 

Displeasure  is  always  produced  by  that 
which  is  already  come  to  pass ; disappro- 
bation may  be  felt  upon  that  which  is  to 
take  place : a master  feels  displeasure  at 
the  carelessness  of  his  servant ; a parent 
expresses  his  disapprobation  of  his  son’s 
proposal  to  leave  bis  situation : it  is 
sometimes  prudent  to  check  our  displea- 
sure ; and  mostly  prudent  to  express  our 
disapprobation  : the  former  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed without  iuflicting  pain ; the  latter 
cannot  be  withheld  when  required  with- 
out the  danger  of  misleading. 

Man  b the  mrrrlrft  ,|wvlc.  of  Itio  creation ; ill 
above  or  below  Mm  are  aertoii*  ; he  tet*  things  Id  a 
different  light  from  other  bain?*,  and  finds  bl»  mirth 
arising  from  objects  (bat  perhaps  cause  something 
like  pity  or  t tuple tu rare  in  a higher  nature.  Addison. 

From  anther  In  Ks  full  Import,  protracted  into 
malevolence  and  exerted  in  revenge,  arise  many  of 
the  evils  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed. 

Johnson. 

The  Quern  Regent’s  brothers  knew  her  secret  ttU - 
approbation  of  (be  violent  measures  they  were  driv- 
ing on.  Robkntson. 

DISPOSAL,  DISPOSITION. 

These  words  derive  their  different 
meanings  from  the  verb  to  dispose  (v.  To 


DISPOSE. 

dispose),  to  which  they  owe  their  oommon 
origin. 

DISPOSAL  is  a personal  act ; it  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  the  individual: 
DISPOSITION  is  an  act  of  the  judge- 
ment ; it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
things. 

The  removal  of  a thing  from  tine  a self 
is  involved  in  a disposal ; the  good  order 
of  the  things  is  comprehended  in  their 
disposition.  The  disposal  of  property  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  rightful  owner;  the 
success  of  a battle  often  depends  upon  the 
right  disposition  of  an  army. 

tn  I be  Reign  of  Hour,  l be  Second,  If  • min  died 
without  wife  nr  iouc,  the  whole  of  lilt  property  wm. 
at  bta  own  disposal.  Bt.icutoaa. 

In  cite  i perwm  made  no  disposition  of  such  of 
hit  goods  .«  weri  teWable,  he  was  and  Is  said  to  die 
intestate.  BLsrastnaa. 

TO  DI8POSE,  ARRANGE,  DIGEST. 

DISPOSE,  in  French  disposer,  Latin 
disposui  preterite  of  dispono  or  dis  and 
pono,  signifies  to  place  apart. 

ARRANGE,  v.  To  class. 

DIGEST,  in  Latin  digestus  participle 
of  digero  or  dis  and  gero,  signifies  to 
gather  apart  with  design. 

The  idea  of  a systematic  laying  apart 
is  common  to  all  and  proper  to  the  word 
dispose. 

We  dispose  when  we  arrange  and  di- 
gest ; but  we  do  not  always  arrange  and 
digest  when  wc  dispose  : they  differ  in  the 
circumstances  and  object  of  the  action. 
There  is  less  thought  employed  in  dis- 
posing than  in  arranging  and  digesting  ; 
w e may  dispose  ordinary  matters  by  sim- 
ply assigning  a place  to  each ; in  this 
manner  trees  are  disposed  in  a row,  but 
we  arrange  and  digest  by  an  intellectual 
effort ; in  the  first  case  by  putting  those 
together  which  ought  to  go  together;  and 
in  ihe  latter  case  by  both  separating  that 
which  is  dissimilar,  and  bringing  toge- 
ther that  which  is  similar;  in  this  man- 
ner books  are  arranged  in  a library  ac- 
cording to  their  sue  nr  their  subject ; the 
materials  for  a literary  production  are 
digested ; or  the  laws  of  the  land  are 
digested.  What  is  not  wanted  should  be 
neatly  disposed  in  a suitable  place : no- 
thing contributes  so  much  to  beauty  and 
convenience  as  the  arrangement  ot  every 
thing  according  to  the  way  and  maimer 
in  which  thev  should  follow  : when  writ- 
ings are  involved  in  great  intricacy  and 
confusion,  it  is  difficult  to  digut  them. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application 
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pf  these  words,  we  speak  of  a person’s 
time,  talent,  and  the  like,  being  disposed 
to  a good  purpose ; of  a man’s  ideas  being 
properly  arranged,  and  of  being  digeited 
into  form.  On  the  disposition  of  a man's 
time  and  property  will  depend  ift  a 
great  measure  bis  success  in  life ; on  the 
arrangement  of  accounts  greatly  depends 
his  facility  in  conducting  business;  on 
the  habit  of  digesting  our  thoughts  de- 
pends in  a great  measure  correctness  of 
thinking. 

Tbpn  iwar  the  altar  of  the  darting  kloc. 
tWrjrej’iila  rank  Ibelr  hecatomb  they  brlnj.  Pope. 

When  a number  of  dlifJoct  Images  are  collected 
by  three  ermtlck  and  haaay  mrteya,  the  fancy  It 
bnUed  in  arranging  them.  Jonnaoir. 

The  tnarka  and  Imprettiom  of  dlteane*,  and  the 
change*  and  derantatlora  they  brine  upon  the  Inter, 
nal  parts  ihould  be  rery  carefully  examined  and 
orderly  digested  to  the  comparaUve  anatomy  wo 
’P"*  of.  Bacos. 

to  dispose,  v.  To  place. 

DISPOSITION,  TEMPER. 

DISPOSITION  from  dispose  (v.  To 
dispose ),  signifies  here  the  state  of  being 
disposed. 

TEMPER,  like  temperament,  from  the 
Latin  temperamentum  and  tempera  to  tem- 
per or  manage,  signifies  the  thing  model* 
led  or  formed. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the 
mind  and  its  bias ; hat  disposition  respects 
the  whole  frame  and  texture  of  the  mind; 
temper  respects  only  the  bias  or  tone  of 
the  feelings. 

Disposition  is  permanent  and  set* 
tied ; temper  is  transitory  and  fluctu- 
ating. The  disposition  comprehends  the 
springs  and  motives  of  actions;  the  tem- 
per influences  the  actions  for  the  lime 
being : it  is  possible  and  not  unfreguent 
to  have  a good  disposition  with  a bad  tem- 
per, and  vice  verm.  A good  disposition 
makes  a man  a useful  member  of  society, 
bat  not  always  a good  companion ; a 
good  temper  renders  him  acceptable  to  all 
and  peaceable  with  all,  hut  essentially 
useful  to  none  : a good  disposition  will  go 
far  towards  correcting  the  errors  of  tem- 
per s but  where  there  is  a bad  disposition 
there  are  no  hopes  of  amendment. 

My  friend  hut  hi,  eye  more  upon  Ihe  virtue  anti 
dbpaiilitm  of  M>  children  than  their  >dfu«cemrnt 
o'  venltb.  Steele. 

Tbe  man  who  liven  under  an  habitual  *en*e  of  Ihe 
Divine  prewuce  keep*  up  a perpetual  cfceerfklneu  of 
temper . AouiroK. 

A ken  vide  »»•  • youn*  man  warm  with  every  no- 
tion that  by  natnre  or  accident  bad  beea  connected 
With  the  round  of  liberty,  awl  bj  an  eccentricity 


which  auch  dispositions  do  not  nutty  Mold,  a lover 
ef  contradiction,  and  no  friend  to  any  thine  etrta- 

blt.hcd,  JOHVtON. 

In  ccflee-bouiea  a man  of  my  temper  t»  In  hit  ele- 
ment, for  if  he  cannot  talk  be  can  be  ntilt  more  agree- 
able to  hi*  company  an  well  aa  pleeacd  in  blmaelf  In 
being  a hearer.  Steele. 

DISPOSITION,  INCLINATION. 

DISPOSITION  in  the  former  section 
is  taken  for  the  general  frame  of  the 
mind ; in  the  present  case  for  its  particu- 
lar frame. 

INCLINATION,  t>.  Attachment. 

Disposition  is  more  positive  titan  irt- 
clination.  We  may  always  expect  a 
man  to  do  that  which  he  is  disposed  to 
do  : but  we  cannot  always  calculate  upon 
bis  executing  that  to  which  he  is  merely 
inclined. 

We  indulge  a disposition ; we  yield  to 
mi  inclination.  The  disposition  compre- 
hends the  whole  state  of  the  mind  at  the 
time ; an  inclination  is  particular,  re- 
ferring always  to  a particular  object. 
After  tbe  performance  of  a serious  duty, 
no  one  is  expected  to  be  in  a disposition 
for  laughter  or  merriment : it  is  becom- 
ing to  suppress  our  inclination  to  laughter 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  wish  to  be 
serious ; we  should  be  careful  not  to  en- 
ter into  controversy  with  one  who  sliowa 
a disposition  to  be  unfriendly.  When  a 
young  person  discovers  any  inclination 
to  study,  there  are  hopes  of  his  improve- 
ment. 

It  1*  the  duly  of  every  m m who  would  be  true  to 
hltmclf,  to  obtain  if  pouible  a disposition  to  be 
pleated.  Steele. 

There  never  won  a time,  believe  me,  when  t 
wanted  an  inrtinntion  to  cultivate  yoor  esteem,  ami 
promote  your  inferet t. 

MRLMOTfT*  Letters  of  Ciciro# 

disposition,  v.  Disposal. 
to  disprove,  v.  To  confute. 
to  dispute,  v.  To  argue. 
to  dispute,  v.  To  contend. 
to  dispute,  v.  To  controvert. 
dispute,  v.  Difference. 

TO  DISREGARD,  neglect,  slight. 

DISREGARD  signifies  properly  not 
to  regard. 

NEGLECT,  in  Latin  neglcclus  parti- 
ciple of  negligo,  compounded  of  wee  and 
lego,  not  to  choose. 

SLIGHT,  from  light,  signifies  to  make 
light  of  or  set  light  by. 

We  disregard  the  warnings,  the  words, 
or  opinions  of  others;  we  neglect  their 
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injunctions  or  tbeir  precepts.  To  disre- 
gard results  from  the  settled  purpose  of 
the  mind ; to  neglect  from  a temporary 
forgetfulness  or  oversight.  VVUut  is  dis- 
regarded is  seen  and  passed  over ; what  is 
neglected  is  generally  not  thought  of  at 
the  time  required.  What  is  disregarded 
does  not  strike  the  miud  at  all : what  is 
neglected  enters  the  miud  only  when  it  is 
before  the  eye : the  former  is  an  action 
employed  on  the  present  objects ; the 
latter  on  that  which  is  past : what  we 
disregard  is  not  esteemed  ; what  we  neg- 
lect is  often  esteemed,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  be  remembered  or  practised : a child 
disregards  the  prudent  counsels  of  a pa- 
rent; he  neglects  to  use  the  remedies 
which  have  been  prescribed  to  him. 

Disregard  and  neglect  are  frequently 
not  personal  acts  ; they  respect  the  thing 
more  than  the  person  ; slight  is  alto- 
gether an  intentional  act  towards  an  in- 
dividual. 

We  disregard  or  neglect  things  often 
from  a heedlessness  of  temper;  the  con- 
sequence either  of  youth  or  habit : we 
slight  a person  from  feelings  of  dislike  or 
contempt.  Young  people  should  disre- 
gard nothing  that  is  said  to  them  by  their 
superiors;  nor  neglect  any  thing  which 
they  are  enjoined  to  do ; nor  slight  any 
one  to  whom  they  owe  personal  atten- 
tion. 

Hie  new  notion  tbit  bai  prevailed  of  late  year* 
that  tbc  Christian  religion  Is  Utile  more  than  a rood 
system  of  morality,  must  in  course  draw  ou  a disre- 
gard to  spiritual  exercises.  Gibson. 

Beauty’s  a charm,  but  soon  (he  charm  will  pass. 
While  lilies  lie  neglected  on  the  plain ; 

While  dusky,  hyacinths  for  use  remain.  Davden. 

When  once  devotion  fancies  herself  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a divine  impulse,  it  is  no  wonder  she  flights 
human  ordinances.  Addivok. 

dissatisfaction,  v.  Dislike. 

to  dissemble,  v.  To  conceal. 
dissembler,  v.  Hypocrite. 
to  disseminate,  v.  To  spread. 

DISSENSION,  CONTENTION,  DIS- 
CORD. 

DISSENSION  marks  either  the  act 
or  the  state  of  dissenting. 

CONTENTION  marks  the  act  of  ct»t- 
tending  (v.  To  contend). 

DISCOKI),  v.  Contention. 

A collision  of  opinions  produces  dissen- 
sion ; a collision  of  interests  produces 
contention;  a collision  of  humours  pro- 
duces discord,  A love  of  one’s  own  opi- 


nion, combined  with  a disregard  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  gives  rise  to  dissen- 
sion ; selfishness  is  the  main  cause  of  con- 
tention ; and  an  ungoverned  temper  that 
of  discord. 

Dissension  is  peculiar  to  bodies  or 
communities  of  men ; contention  and  dis- 
cord to  individuals.  A Christian  temper 
of  conformity  to  the  general  will  of  those 
with  whom  one  is  in  connexion  would  do 
away  dissension  ; a limitation  of  one's  de- 
sire to  that  which  is  attainable  by  legiti- 
mate means  would  put  a stop  to  conten- 
tion ; u correction  of  one’s  impatient  and 
irritable  humour  would  check  the  pro- 
gress of  discord.  Dissension  tends  uot 
only  to  ulieoale  the  minds  of  men  from 
each  other,  but  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of 
society ; contention  is  accompanied  by 
anger,  ill  will,  envy,  and  many  evil  pas- 
sions ; discord  interrupts  the  progress  of 
the  kind  affections,  and  bars  all  tender 
intercourse. 

At  lb.  tint.  Ibe  po.ni  we  are  now  trotting  of  wa. 
written  the  dUienilon t of  the  baronx,  who  were  then 
M>  many  petty  prince?,  ran  very  high.  Addison. 

Because  it  is  apprehended  there  may  be  great  eew- 
te  tit  ion  about  precedence,  the  proposer  humbly  de- 
sires the  assistance  of  the  learned.  Swift. 

But  shall  celestial  discord  never  cease  ? 

*TU  better  ended  in  a lasting  peace.  Djiydsk. 

dissension,  v.  Difference. 
to  dissent,  v.  To  Differ. 
dissenter,  v.  Heretic. 
dissertation,  v.  Essay. 
dissimulation,  v.  Simulation. 
to  dissipate,  v.  To  spend. 
dissolute,  v.  Loose. 

distant,  far,  remote. 
DISTANT  is  employed  as  an  adjunct 
or  otherwise ; FAR  is  used  only  as  an 
arlverb.  We  speak  of  distant  objects,  or 
objects  being  distant ; but  we  speak  of 
things  only  as  beingji/r. 

Distant,  in  Latin  distans  compounded 
of  di  and  stuns  standing  asunder,  is  em- 
ployed only  for  bodies  at  rest ; far,  in 
German  Jem,  most  probably  from  get'ah- 
ren  participle  of  J'ahren,  in  Greek  irupnv 
to  go,  signifies  gone  or  removed  away, 
and  is  employed  for  bodies  either  station- 
ary or  otherwise ; hence  we  say  that  a 
thing  is  distunt,  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  ffios 
Jar. 

Distant  is  used  to  designate  great 
■pace;  far  only  that  which  is  ordinary; 
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the  tun  it  ninety-four  millions  of  miles 
distant  from  the  earth ; a person  lives  not 
very  far  off,  or  a person  is  far  from  the 
spot. 

Distant  is  used  absolutely  to  express 
an  intervening  space.  REMOTE,  in 
l«tin  remotus  participle  of  removro  to 
remove,  rather  expresses  the  relative  idea 
of  being  gone  out  of  sight.  A person  is 
said  to  live  in  a distant  country  or  in  a 
remote  comer  of  any  country. 

They  bear  a similar  unalogy  in  the  figu- 
rative application ; when  we  speak  of  a 
remote  idea  it  designates  that  which  is 
less  liable  to  strike  the  mind  than  a dis- 
tant idea.  A distant  relationship  be- 
tween individuals  is  never  altogether  lost 
sight  of ; when  the  connexion  between 
objects  is  very  remote  it  easily  escapes 
observation. 

It  I*  a pretty  iijine  of  Ttiatoj,  “ F,il,rhood  it  jutt 
mfar  dOtant  from  trulli  u tbe  par*  from  Ihueyr*,** 
by  which  tie  would  Intimate  that  a wire  man  would 
sot  mil;  Jirt*  credit  to  the  report*  of  action,  which 
he  ha*  not  teen.  SracriToa. 

O miftht  a parent’*  careful  wish  prrrall. 

For.  for  from  llloa  should  tby  trmelt  tail. 

And  thou  from  camp*  remote  the  danger  shun. 

Which  now,  nla* ! too  nearly  threat*  my  mu.  Pore. 

distastk,  v.  Dislike. 
distemper,  i>.  Disorder. 
distinct,  v.  Different. 
distinction,  v.  Difference. 
distinctly,  v.  Clearly. 
to  distinguish,  v.  To  abstract. 

TO  distinguish,  discriminate. 

DISTINGUISH,  v.  To  abstract. 

DISCRIMINATE,  v.  Discernment. 

To  distinguish  is  the  general ; to  dis- 
criminate is  the  particular  term : the 
former  is  an  indefinite  ; the  latter  a defi- 
nite action.  To  discriminate  is  in  fact  to 
distinguish  specifically ; lienee  we  speak 
of  a distinction  as  true  or  false,  hut  of  a 
discrimination  as  nice. 

We  distinguish  tilings  as  to  their  divi- 
sibility or  unity ; we  discriminate  them  as 
to  their  inherent  properties ; we  distin- 
guish things  that  are  alike  or  uulike,  to 
separate  or  collect  them ; we  discriminate 
those  that  are  different,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  one  from  the  other : 
we  distinguish  by  means  of  the  senses  as 
well  as  the  understanding;  vie  discrimi- 
nate by  the  understanding  only  : we  dis- 
tinguish things  by  their  color,  or  tve  dis- 


tinguish moral  objects  by  their  truth  or 
falsehood  ; we  discriminate  the  characters 
of  men,  or  we  discriminate  their  merits  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

*Tt*  ea*y  to  distinguish  by  the  flgbt 
Tbc  color  of  tbe  mil,  and  black  from  white. 

Ditun. 

A satire  should  eipoae  nothing  but  what  is  corri- 
gible; aad  nuke  a due  discrimination  between 
thorn  who  are  aad  thorn  wbo  are  not  the  proper  ob- 
ject* of  It.  Aduisok. 

to  distinguish,  v.  To  perceive. 

to  distinguish,  v.  To  sig- 
nalise. 

DISTINGUISHED,  CONSPICUOUS, 

NOTED,  EMINENT,  ILLUSTRIOUS. 

DISTINGUISHED  signifies  having  a 
mark  of  distinction  by  which  a thing  is 
to  be  distinguished  (v.  To  abstract). 

CONSPICUOUS,  in  Latin  conspicmts , 
from  cunspicio,  signifies  easily  to  be  seen. 

NOTED,  from  notus  known,  signifies 
well  known. 

EMINENT,  in  Latin  eminent,  from 
emineo  or  e and  mtmeo,  signifies  remaining 
or  standing  out  above  the  rest. 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  in  Latin  illustris,  from 
lustro  to  shine,  signifies  sltnne  upon. 

The  idea  of  an  object  having  some- 
thing attached  to  it  to  excite  notice  is 
common  to  all  these  terms.  Distinguished 
in  its  general  sense  expresses  little  more 
than  this  idea;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
the  distinguished.  A thing  is  distinguished 
in  proportion  as  it  if  distinct  or  separate 
from  others ; it  is  conspicuous  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  easily  seen  ; it  is  noted  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  widely  known.  In  this 
sense  a rank  is  distinguished ; a situation 
is  conspicuous;  a place  is  noted.  Per- 
sons are  distinguished  by  external  marks 
or  by  characteristic  qualities  ; persons  or 
things  nrc  conspicuous  mostly  from  soma 
external  mark ; persons  or  things  are 
noted  mostly  by  collateral  circumstances. 

A tnun  may  be  distinguished  by  his  de- 
corations, or  he  may  be  distinguished  by 
his  manly  air,  or  by  his  abilities  : a per- 
son is  conipicuous  by  the  gaudiness  of  his 
dress  ; a house  is  conspicuous  that  stands 
on  a hill : a person  is  noted  for  having 
performed  a wotiderfol  cure ; a place  is 
noted  for  its  fine  waters. 

We  may  be  distinguished  for  things 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent:  we  may  he 
conspicuous  for  our  singularities  or  that 
which  only  attracts  vulgar  notice : we 
may  be  noted  for  that  which  is  bad,  and 
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mostly  for  that  which  is  the  subject  of 
vulgar  discourse : we  can  be  eminent  and 
illustrious  only  for  that  which  is  really 
good  and  praiseworthy ; the  former  ap- 
plies however  .mostly  to  those  things 
which  set  a man  high  in  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance;  the  latter  to  that  which 
makes  him  shine  before  the  world.  A man 
of  distinguished  talent  will  be  apt  to  ex- 
cite envy  if  he  be  not  nlso  distinguished 
for  his  private  virtue : affectation  is  never 
better  pleased  than  when  it  can  place 
itself  in  such  a conspicuous  situation  as 
to  draw  all  eyes  upon  itself:  lovers  of 
fame  are  sometimes  contented  to  render 
themselves  noted  for  their  vices  or  ab- 
surdities : nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  a 
man  than  to  render  himself  eminent  for 
his  professional  skill : it  is  the  lot  of  but 
few  to  be  illustrious,  and  those  few  are 
very  seldom  to  be  envied. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application, 
these  terms  may  be  employed  to  heighten 
the  character  of  an  object : a favour  may 
be  said  to  lie  distinguished,  piety  eminent, 
and  a name  illustrious. 

Amidst  the  ablation,  of  popular  eotrromrnt.  oc- 
ca.lons  will  sometimes  Sc  afforded  for  eminent 
abilities  to  break  forth  with  peculiar  lustre.  But 
while  public  agitation*  allow  a few  Individual*  to 
be  uncommonly  dtitingviihcd.  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  public  remains  calamitous  and  wretched. 

Buts. 

Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhos,  threal'ning  loud, 

With  gliu’ring  arm*  conrpleuout  In  the  crowd. 

Damn. 

Upon  my  calling  in  lately  at  nne  nf  the  molt 
noted  Temple  coffee  home*,  1 found  tire  whole  room, 
which  wa»  full  of  young  student*,  di*ided  Into  scle- 
ral part  in,  each  of  which  woa  deeply  engaged  iu 
some  controversy.  BcnoaiL. 

Of  Prior,  eminent  a*  he  waahotb  by  hi*  ahilltle* 
and  station,  vety  few  memorials  have  tveeo  left  by  hit 
cotemporarien  JoHUtoa. 

Hall,  tweet  Saturnian  vol! ! of  fruitful  grain 
Great  parent,  greeter  of  Mustrimu  men.  Duyoex. 
Heat  add  norcltlea  of  illustrious  name. 

Their  coally  labour  and  ttupeodou*  frame.  Davos*. 

to  msroRT,  t\  To  turn . 
distracted,  v.  Absent. 
distress,  v.  Adversity. 
to  distress,  v.  To  afflict. 

D1STRBSS,  ANXIETY,  ANGUISH, 
AGONY. 

DISTRESS,  v.  Adversity. 

ANXIETY,  in  French  awietf,  and 
ANGUISH,  in  French  angoisse,  both 
come  from  the  Latin  ango,  ansi  to 
strangle. 


AGONY,  in  French  agowif,  Latin 
agonia,  Greek  oyuvta,  from  aynrvtCor  to 
contend  or  strive,  signifies  a severe  strug- 
gle with  pain  and  suffering. 

Distress  is  the  pain  felt  when  in  a strait 
from  which  we  see  no  means  of  extricat- 
ing ourselves ; nnziety  is  that  pain  which 
one  feels  on  the  prospect  of  an  evil. 
Distress  always  depends  upon  some  out- 
ward cause;  annety  often  lies  in  the 
imagination.  Distress  is  produced  by 
the  present,  but  not  always  immediate 
evil ; anxiety  respects  that  which  is 
future  ; anguish  arises  from  the  reflection 
on  the  evil  that  is  past;  agony  springs 
from  witnessing  that  which  is  immediate 
or  before  the  eye. 

Distress  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age ; 
where  there  is  a consciousness  of  good 
and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure,  distress  w ill 
inevitably  exist  from  some  circumstance 
or  another.  Anxiety,  anguish,  and  agony, 
belong  to  riper  years  : infaucy  and  child- 
hood are  deemed  the  happy  periods  of 
human  existence;  because  they  are 
exempt  from  the  anxieties  attendant  on 
every  one  who  has  a station  to  fill,  and 
duties  to  discharge.  Anguish  and  agony 
are  species  of  distress,  of  the  severer 
kind,  which  spring  altogether  from  the 
maturity  of  reflection,  and  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  evil,  A child  is  in  distress 
when  it  loses  its  mother,  aud  the  mother 
is  also  in  distress  when  she  misses  her 
child.  The  station  of  a parent  is,  indeed, 
that  which  is  most  productive,  not  only 
of  distress,  but  anxiety,  unguish,  and 
agony:  the  mother  has  her  peculiar  on* 
xietics  for  her  child,  whilst  rearing  it  in 
its  infant  state : the  father  has  his  anxiety 
for  its  welfare  on  its  entrance  into  the 
world : they  both  suffer  the  deepest  an- 
guish  when  their  child  disappoints  their 
dearest  hopes,  by  running  a career  of  vice, 
and  finishing  its  wicked  course  by  an  un- 
timely, and  sometimes  ignominious  end : 
not  un  frequently  they  are  doomed  to  suffer 
the  agony  of  seeing  a child  encircled  in 
flames  from  which  he  cannot  be  suatched, 
or  sinking  into  a watery  grave  from  which 
lie  cannot  be  rescued. 

How  many,  rack’d  with  honest  pasWona,  droop 
In  deep  retir’d  dittreu  ! How  many  Wand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  Wends, 

And  point  the  parting  anguiab.  Tnoxno*. 

If  yon  have  any  affection  for  me,  let  not  your 
anxiety,  on  my  account,  Injoro  your  bcahb, 

Mia  moth’*  Limns  or  Cictno. 

lo  the  angliuA  of  bla  heart,  Adam  expostulate* 
with  hi*  Creator  foe  haring  given  him  an  unasked 
existence.  Amivox, 
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Throe  axe  the  charming  agonies  of  loro, 

" hose  reiser _s  deUghls.  Bui  Ihroogh  Ibe  heart 
Should  jeulssory  its  mom  ooco  diffuse, 

'TIs  them  delightful  miaerj  no  mane. 

Bat  agojtjr  unmtxed.  Thoxoox. 

TO  DISTRESS,  HARASS,  PERPLEX. 
DISTRESS,  v.  Distress. 

HARASS,  in  French  harasstr,  probably 
from  the  Greek  apaoirto  to  heat. 

PERPLEX,  in  Latin  perptexus,  parti- 
ciple of  perplector,  compounded  of  per 
and  plcctor,  to  wind  round  and  entangle. 

A person  is  distressed  either  in  his  out- 
ward circumstances  or  his  feelings ; he 
is  harussed  mentally  or  corporeally  ; be  is 
perplexed  in  his  understanding,  more  than 
in  his  feelings  : a deprivation  distresses ; 
provocations  and  hostile  measures  harass ; 
stratagems  and  ambiguous  measures  per- 
plex: a besieged  town  is  distressed  by  the 
cutting  off  its  resources  of  water  and  pro- 
visions ; the  besieged  are  harassed  by  per- 
petual attacks ; the  besiegers  are  per- 
plexed in  all  their  manoeuvres  and  plans, 
by  the  counter-manoeuvres  aud  contriv- 
ances of  their  opponeuts;  a talc  of  woe 
distresses  ; continual  alarms  and  incessant 
labour  harass ; unexpected  obstacles  and 
inextricable  difficulties  perplex. 

We  are  distressed  and  perplexed  by  cir- 
cumstances ; we  are  harassed  altogether 
by  persons,  or  the  intentional  efforts  of 
others : we  may  relieve  another  in  distress, 
or  may  remove  a perplexity  ; but  the  ha- 
rassing ceases  only  with  the  cause  which 
gave  rise  to  it.  * 

O friend  I UlywMo’  shouts  Invade  my  ear; 

Distress'd  he  neemi,  end  no  assistance  near.  Pert. 

Persons  who  bare  been  lone  harassed  witb  busi- 
ness and  core,  sometime*  Imagine  that  when  life  de- 
cline., the,  cm n not  make  their  retirement  from  the 
world  too  complete.  Beam* 

Would  being  end  with  our  expiring  hrevth. 

Row  soon  misfortunes  would  be  puff’d  a wag. 

A trifling  shock  can  shiver  ns  to  the  dost. 

But  tb'  existence  of  the  immortal  soul, 

Fslurlt,’.  dark  road  perplexes  still.  GstnuiAX. 

to  distribute,  v.  To  dispense. 
to  distribute,  v.  To  divide. 

DISTRICT,  REGION,  TRACT, 
QUARTER. 

DISTRICT,  in  Latin  districts,  from 
distringo  to  bind  separately,  signifies  a 
certain  part  marked  off  specifically. 

REGION,  in  Latin  regia  from  rego  to 
rule,  signifies  a portion  that  is  within 
role. 

TRACT,  in  Latin  tractus,  from  traha 
to  draw,  signifies  a part  drawn  out. 

QUARTER  signifies  literally  a fourth 
part. 


These  terras  are  all  applied  to  country ; 
the  former  two  comprehending  divisions 
marked  out  on  political  grounds : the 
latter  a geographical  or  an  indefinite  di- 
vision : district  is  smaller  than  a region  ; 
the  former  refers  only  to  part  of  a 
country,  the  latter  frequently  applies  to 
a whole  country:  & -quarter  is  indefinite, 
and  may  be  applied  either  to  a quarter  of 
the  world  or  a particular  neighbourhood  : 
a tract  is  the  smallest  portion  of  all,  and 
comprehends  frequently  no  more  than 
what  may  fall  within  the  compass  of  the 
eye.  We  consider  a district  only  with 
relation  to  government : every  magistrate 
acts  within  a certain  district : we  speak 
of  a regign  when  considering  the  circum- 
stauces’of  climate,  or  the  natural  proper- 
ties which  distinguish  different  parts  of 
the  earth,  ss  the  regions  of  heat  mud 
cold : we  speak  of  the  quarter  simply 
to  designate  a point  of  the  compass  ; as 
a person  lives  in  a certain  quarter  of  the 
town  that  is  north,  or  south-east,  or  west, 
&c.  and  so  also  in  an  extended  application, 
we  say,  to  meet  with  opposition  to  an  un- 
expected quarter ; we  speak  of  a tract  to 
designate  the  land  that  runs  on  in  a line 
as  a mountainous  tract. 

The  very  iwqaalitj  of  representation,  which  fs  *o 
foolishly  complained  of,  ti  perhaps  the  eery  thing 
which  prevents  ns  from  thinking  or  acting  as  mem- 
bers for  dirtrieU.  Buuuu 

Betwixt  those  regions  and  our  upper  light 
Deep  forests  and  impenetrable  night 
Possess  the  middle  space.  Drydex. 

My  t i moron » mate 

Unambitious  trmcU  punnet.  Cowiky. 

There  is  no  man  in  any  rank  who  is  always  at 
liberty  to  act  as  he  would  Incline.  In  some  quarter 
or  other  he  Is  limited  by  circumstance*.  Bun. 

DISTRUSTFUL,  SUSPICIOUS,  DIF- 
FIDENT. 

DISTRUSTFUL  signifies  full  of  dis- 
trust, or  not  putting  trust  in  (v.  Belief). 

SUSPICIOUS  signifies  having  suspi- 
cion, from  the  Latin  suspicio,  or  sub  and 
specie  to  look  at  askance,  or  with  a wry 
mind. 

DIFFIDENT,  from  the  Latin  diffido 
or  disfido,  signifies  having  no  faith. 

JMstrustftd  is  said  either  of  ourselves 
or  others ; suspicions  is  said  only  of 
others;  diffident  only  of  ourselves:  to  be 
distrustful  of  a person,  is  to  impute  no 
good  to  him ; to  be  suspicious  of  a 
person,  is  to  imputo  positive  evil  to 
him  : be  who  is  distrustful  of  another’s 
honour  or  prudence,  will  abstaiu  from 
giving  him  his  confidence;  be  who  is 
suspicious  of  another’s  honesty,  will  be 
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cautious  to  have  no  dealings  with  him. 
Distrustful  is  a particular  state  of  feeling ; 
suspicious  an  habitual  state  of  feeling : a 
person  is  distrustful  of  another,  owing  to 
particular  circumstances ; he  is  suspicious 
from  his  natural  temper. 

As  applied  to  himself,  a person  is  dis- 
trustful of  his  own  powers,  to  execute  an 
office  assigned,  or  he  is  generally  of  a dif- 
fident disposition : it  is  faulty  to  distrust 
that  in  which  we  ought  to  trust ; there  is 
nothing  more  criminal  than  a distrust  in 
Providence ; on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a distrust  in  our  own 
powers  to  withstand  temptation : suspi- 
cion is  justified  more  or  less  according  to 
circumstances ; but  a too  great  proneness 
to  suspicion  is  liable  to  lead  us  into  many 
acts  of  injustice  towards  others : diffidence 
is  becoming  in  youth,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  check  their  laudable  exertions. 

Before  itraitgm,  Pitt  had  somrthinp  of  the  echo- 
Iar’»  tlmiditjr  and  di»tru*t.  Johnson# 

And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  #•  uqticion  aWepa 

At  wtalom’i  gate,  and  to  slmplkilj 

Realgna  his  charge.  Milton. 

Ah  an  actor,  Mr.  Cunningham  obtained  little  re- 
putation, for  hU  diffidence  waa  too  great  to  be  over- 
come. Johnson. 

TO  DISTURB,  INTERRUPT. 

DISTURB  O Commotion). 

INTERRUPT,  from  the  Latin  inter 
and  rumpo,  signifies  to  break  in  between 
so  as  to  stop  the  progress. 

We  may  be  disturbed  either  inwardly  or 
outwardly ; we  are  interrupted  only  out- 
wardly : onr  minds  may  be  disturbed  by 
disquieting  reflections,  or  we  may  be  dis- 
turbed in  our  rest  or  in  our  business  by 
unseemly  noises ; but  we  can  be  inter- 
rupted  only  in  our  business  or  pursuits  : 
the  disturbance  therefore  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  person ; what  dis- 
turbs one  man  will  not  disturb  another : 
nn  interruption  is  however  something  po- 
sitive; what  interrupts  one  person  will 
interrupt  another : the  smallest  noises 
may  disturb  one  who  is  in  bad  health ; 
illness  or  the  visits  of  friends  will  inter- 
rupt a person  in  any  of  his  business. 

The  same  distinction  exisis  between 
these  words  when  applied  to  things  as  to 
persons : whatever  is  put  out  of  its 
order  or  proper  condition  is  disturbed; 
thus  water  which  is  put  into  motion 
from  a state  of  rest  is  disturbed:  whatever 
is  stopped  in  the  evenness  or  regularity  of 
its  course  is  interrupted ; thus  water 
which  is  turned  out  of  its  ordinary  chan- 
nel is  interrupted. 


If  augbt  disturb  the  tenor  of  bit  breast, 

*Tls  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  reel.  Porx. 

The  foresight  of  the  boor  of  dettb  wtmld  contf- 
oull;  interrupt  the  coon,  of  bumm  alfslrs.  Beam. 

to  disturb,  v.  To  trouble. 
DISTURBANCE,  V.  Commotion. 
to  dive,  v.  To  plunge. 
to  dive  into,  v.  To  pry. 
divers,  v.  Different. 
diversion,  v.  Amusement. 
diversity,  v.  Difference . 
to  divert,  v.  To  amuse. 
diverted,  v.  Absent. 
to  divide,  separate,  part. 
DIVIDE,  in  Latin  divideo,  compound- 
ed of  di  and  video,  signifies  to  make  appear 
as  apart  or  two,  or  to  make  really  two. 
SEPARATE,  v.  Abstract. 

PART  signifies  to  make  into  parts. 

That  is  said  to  be  divided  which  has 
been,  or  is  conceived  to  be  a whole ; that 
is  separated  which  might  be  joined : a 
river  divides  a town  by  running  through 
it  j mountains  or  sens  separate  countries  : 
to  divide  does  not  necessarily  include  a 
separation ; although  a separation  sup- 
poses a division  : an  army  may  be  divided 
into  larger  or  smaller  portions,  and  yet 
remain  united  ; but  during  a march,  or 
an  engagement,  these  companies  are  fre- 
quently separated. 

Opinions,  hearts,  minds,  See.  may  be 
divided ; corporeal  bodies  only  ure  sepa- 
rated : the  minds  of  men  are  often  most 
divided,  when  in  person  they  are  least  se- 
parated ; and  those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  are  separated  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  each  other  may  be  the  least 
divided. 

If  wo  divide  the  life  ef  mntl  mm  Into  (went, 
part.,  we  aboil  And  *1  least  oloeteen  of  them  Blled 
with  gap.  and  chasms,  which  arc  neither  filled  op 
with  pleasure  or  business.  Aowsoa. 

Where  there  la  the  grealrst  and  met  honourable 
lore.  It  Is  sometime,  belter  to  bo  joined  In  death, 
thau  separated  in  life.  Sts. ace. 

To  part  approaches  nearer  to  separate 
than  to  divide;  the  latter  is  applied  to 
things  only  ; the  two  former  to  persons, 
as  well  ns  things : a thing  becomes 

smaller  by  being  divided;  it  loses  its 
junction  with,  or  cohesion  to,  another 
thing,  by  being  parted;  a loaf  of  bread 
is  divided  by  being  cut  into  two;  two 
loaves  are  parted  which  have  been  baked 
together. 

Sometimes  part,  as  well  as  divide,  is 
used  in  the  application  of  that  which  is 
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given  to  several,  in  which  case  they  bear 
the  same  analogy  as  before : several 
things  are  parted,  one  thing  is  divided : a 
man’s  personal  elfects  may  be  parted,  by 
common  consent,  among  his  children; 
but  his  estate,  or  the  value  of  it,  must  be 
divided ; whatever  can  be  disjoined  with- 
out losing  its  integrity  is  parted,  other- 
wise it  is  divided : in  this  sense,  our  Sa- 
viour’s garments  are  said  to  have  been 
parted,  because  they  were  distinct  things; 
but  the  vesture  which  was  without  seam 
must  have  lieen  divided  if  they  had  not 
cast  lots  for  it. 

As  disjunction  is  the  common  idea  at- 
tached to  both  separate  and  part,  they  are 
frequently  used  in  relation  to  the  same 
objects : houses  may  be  both  separated 
and  parted  ; they  are  parted  hv  that  which 
does  not  keep  them  at  so  great  a distance, 
as  when  they  are  said  to  be  separated : 
two  houses  are  parted  by  a small  opening 
between  them  ; they  are  separated  by  an 
intervening  garden  : fields  are  with  mure 
propriety  said  to  be  separated ; rooms  are 
said  more  properly  to  be  parted. 

With  regard  to  persons,  part  desig- 
nates the  actual  leaving  of  the  person ; 
separate  is  used  in  general  for  that  which 
lessens  the  society;  the  former  is  often 
casual,  temporary,  or  partiul ; the  latter 
is  positive  and  serious  : the  parting  is 
momentary ; the  tepandion  may  lie  longer 
or  shorter  : two  friends  part  in  the  streets 
after  a casual  meeting;  two  persons  sepa- 
rate on  the  road  who  Imd  set  out  to  travel 
together  : men  mid  their  wives  often  part 
without  coming  to  a positive  separation  : 
some  couples  are  separated  from  each 
other  in  every  respect  but  that  of  being 
directly  parted;  the  moment  of  parting 
between  friends  is  often  more  painful 
than  the  separation  which  afterwards  en- 
sues. 

I pr»y  let  me  rrtnin  seme  room,  though  never  so 
little.  In  sour  thought!,,  during  the  lime  of  tbh  our 
trpnration.  flowKLu 

The  prince  pnrvuM  the  parting  deify 
SVfth  «ord*  like  thene,  **  Ah  nlitth-r  do  you  flyt" 
Unkind  noil  cruel  to  deceive  jour  aon.  Duvden. 

TO  DIVIDE,  DISTRIBUTE,  SHARE. 

DIVIDE,  v.  To  divide,  separate. 

DISTRIBUTE,  in  Latin  distribute, 
from  dislribuo,  or  dis  and  tribuo,  signifies 
to  bestow  a part. 

SHARE,  from  the  word  shear,  and  the 
German  schema,  signifies  simply  to  cut. 

The  act  of  dividing  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  thing  divided;  that  of  distri- 
buting and  sharing  comprehends  also  the 
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purpose  of  the  action  : we  divide  the 
thing ; we  distribute  to  the  person  : we 
may  divide  therefore  without  distribut- 
ing ; or  we  may  divide  in  order  to  distri- 
bute : thus  we  divide  our  land  into  dis- 
tinct fields  for  our  private  convenience ; 
or  we  divide  a sum  of  money  into  so 
many  parts,  in  order  to  distribute  it 
among  a given  number  of  persons:  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  distribute  with- 
out dividing;  for  money,  books,  fruit, 
and  many  other  things  mny  be  distributed, 
which  require  no  division. 

To  share  is  to  make  into  parts  the  same 
as  divulr,  and  it  is  to  give  those  parts  to 
some  persons,  the  same  as  distribute; 
but  the  person  who  shares  take  a part 
himself;  be  who  distributes  give  it  always 
to  others : a loaf  is  divided  in  order  to  be 
eaten ; bread  is  distributed  in  loaves 
among  the  poor  ; the  lonf  is  shared  by  a 
poor  inan  with  his  poorer  neighbour,  or 
the  profits  of  a business  are  shared  by  the 
partners. 

To  share  nmy  imply  either  to  give  or 
receive  ; to  distribute  implies  giving  only : 
we  share  our  own  with  another : or  an- 
other shares  what  we  have  ; but  we  dis- 
tribute our  own  to  others. 

Nor  cease  your  sowlns  till  mid  winter  ends 
For  this,  thr  wgb  (waive  bright  sign*  Apollo  guides 
Tke  Jt?ar,  and  earth  in  several  clime*  divide*. 

Damn. 

Two  urn*  by  Jore’t  high  throne  have  ever  stood. 

The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good  ; 

From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  tills. 

Dieting*  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills.  Porr.. 
Why  grieve*  my  son  ? Thy  anguish  let  me  share. 
Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a parrot’s  care.  Pora. 

They  will  be  so  roar h the  more  careful  to  deter- 
mine properly,  a*  they  shall  (will)  be  obliged  to  »*4re^ 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  masters. 

Mel  moth's  Lrrras  or  Puny. 

divine,  v.  Ecclesiastic, 
divine,  f.  Godlike. 
to  divine,  v.  To  guess. 
divine,  v.  Holy. 
divinity,  v.  Deity. 
division,  v.  Fort. 
diurnal,  v.  Daily. 
to  divulge,  v.  To  publish. 
to  do,  v.  To  act. 
to  do,  v.  To  make. 
docile,  tractable,  ductile. 
DOCILE,  in  Latin  docilis  from  doceo 
to  teach,  is  the  Latin  term  fur  reudy  to 
be  taught. 
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TRACTABLE,  from  the  Latin  traho 
to  draw,  signifies  ready  to  be  drawn 

DUCTILE,  from  duco  to  lead,  signifies 
ready  to  be  led. 

The  idea  of  submitting  to  the  direc- 
tions of  another  is  comprehended  in  the 
signification  of  all  these  terms  ; docility 
marks  the  disposition  to  conform  our  ac- 
tions in  ali  particulars  to  tho  will  of  an- 
other, and  lies  altogether  iu  the  will ; 
tractabilUy  and  ductility  are  modes  of 
docility,  the  former  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct, the  latter  in  regard  to  tho  princi- 
ples and  . sentiments:  docility  is  iu  gene- 
ral applied  to  the  ordinary  actions  of  the 
life,  where  simply  the  will  is  concerned  ; 
tractubility  is  applicable  to  points  of  con. 
duct  in  which  the  judgement  is  concern- 
ed ; ductility  to  matters  in  which  the 
character  is  formed  : a child  ought  to  be 
docile  with  its  parents  at  all  times ; it 
ought  to  be  tractable  when  acting  under 
the  direction  of  its  superiors;  it  ought 
to  be  ductile  to  imbibe  good  principles: 
the  want  of  docility  may  spring  from  a 
defect  in  the  disposition;  the  want  of 
tructableness  may  spring  tidier  from  a 
defect  in  the  temper,  or  from  self-conceit ; 
the  want  of  ductility  lies  altogether  in  a 
natural  stubbornness  of  character : doci- 
lity, being  altogether  independent  of  the 
judgement,  is  applicable  to  the  brutes 
as  well  as  to  men ; tractableness  and  duc- 
tility is  applicable  mostly  to  thinking  and 
rational  objects  only,  though  sometimes 
extended  to  inanimate  or  moral  objects  : 
the  ox  is  a docile  animal ; the  humble  are 
tractable  ; youth  is  ductile. 

The  Pcntaaa  are  nut  .holly  roiil  of  martial  spirit ; 
and  if  they  are  not  mat jrally  brave,  thry  arc  at  least 
extremely  docile , aud  might  with  proper  discipline 
be  made  excellent  soldiers.  Sm  Wx.  Jonej. 

Their  reindeer  form  their  rich***;  these  their  tents, 
Their  robes,  their  bed*,  and  all  the|r  homely  wealth, 
Supply  their  wholesome  fare,  and  cheerful  cups  ; 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sledge  Ihdr  necks*  Tiioksox. 

The  people  without  being  servile,  must  be  tract- 
able, Blhke. 

The  will  wai  then  (before  the  fall)  ductile  and 
pliaut  to  all  Ihr  motions  of  right  reason.  South. 

DOCTRINE,  PRECEPT,  PRINCIPLE. 

DOCTRINE,  in  French  doctrine,  La- 
tin doctrinu,  from  ilocco  to  tench,  signifies 
tin:  thing  taught. 

PRECEPT,  from  the  Latin  prtecipio, 
signifies  the  thing  laid  down. 

PRINCIPLE,  in  French prhicipc,  La- 
tin principium,  signifies  the  beginning  of 
things,  that  is,  their  first  or  original  com- 
vonent  parts. 

A doctrine  requires  a teacher ; n pre- 


cept requires  a superior  with  autho- 
rity; a principle  requires  only  an  illus- 
trator. A doctrine  is  always  framed  by 
some  one  ; a precept  is  enjoined  or  laid 
down  by  some  one  ; a principle  lies  in 
the  thing  itself.  A doctrine  is  com- 
posed of  principles ; a precept  rests  upon 
principles  or  doctrines.  Pythagoras  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and 
enjoined  many  precepts  on  his  disciples 
for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  parti- 
cularly that  they  should  abstain  from  eat- 
ing animal  food,  and  be  only  silent  hearers 
for  the  first  five  years  of  their  scholarship ; 
the  former  of  these  rules  depended  upon 
the  preceding  doctrine  of  tho  soul’s 
transmigration  to  the  bodies  of  animals  ; 
tho  latter  rested  on  that  simple  principle 
of  education,  the  entire  devotion  of  the 
scholar  to  the  master. 

We  are  said  to  believe  in  doctrines  ; to 
obey  precepts ; to  imbibe  or  hold  principles. 
Doctrine  is  that  which  constitutes  our 
faith;  precepts  are  that  which  directs 
the  practice  : both  arc  the  subjects  of  ra- 
tional assent,  and  suited  only  to  the  ma- 
tured understanding:  principles  are  often 
admitted  without  examination;  aud  im- 
bibed as  frequently  from  observation  aud 
circumstances,  as  from  any  direct  per- 
sonal efforts;  children  as  well  as  men 
acquire  principles. 

Thta  nsltttoaa,  unconstitutional  doctrine  of  elect, 
ing  kings  h now  publicly  taught,  avowed,  and  printed. 

BtnKK. 

P)lhagora>S  first  rule  directs  u*  to  worship  the 
god*,  as  is  ordained  by  law,  for  that  is  the  most  natu- 
ral interpretation  of  the  precept.  A dm  von. 

If  we  bad  the  whole  history  of  zeal,  from  tke  days 
of  Cain  to  our  times,  we  should  hc  it  filled  with  so 
many  scenes  of  slaughter  and  bloodshed,  as  would 
make  a wise  man  very  careful  not  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  actuated  by  soch  a principle,  when  it  regards 
matter*  of  opinion  and  speculation.  Admmi, 

DOCTRINE,  DOGMA,  TENET. 

A DOCTRINE  originates  with  an 
individual. ' 

DOGMA,  from  the  Greek  loypa  aud 
cotta  to  think,  signifies  something 
thought,  admitted,  or  taken  for  granted  ; 
this  iies  with  a body  or  number  of  indivi- 
duals. 

TENET,  from  the  1-atin  teneo  to  liold 
or  maintain,  signifies  the  tiling  held  or 
maintained,  and  is  a species  of  principle 
( v . Doctrine)  specifically  maintained  in 
matters  of  opinion  by  persons  in  general. 

A doctrine  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  individual  by  whom  it  is  framed;  the 
dogma  on  the  authority  of  the  body  by 
whom  it  is  maintained;  a tenet  rests  ou 
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its  own  intrinsic  merits.  Many  of  the 
doctrines  of  our  blessed  Saviour  are  held 
by  faith  in  him ; they  are  subjects  of  per- 
suasion by  the  exercise  of  our  rational 
powers : the  dogmas  of  the  Romish  church 
are  admitted  by  none  but  such  as  admit 
its  authority : the  tenets  of  republicans, 
levellers,  and  freethinkers,  have  been  un- 
blushingiy  maintained  both  in  public  and 
private. 

UnpractbM  iw  to  f*wn  or  «erk  for  pow'r 
By  doctrine t fashion'd  to  the  varjiujr  hour  ; 

Far  othtf  aims  hit  heart  had  team'd  to  prize. 

More  skill’d  to  raise  tbc  wretched,  tbao  to  rise. 

Golosh  rm. 

Then*  are  In  Finland  abundance  of  men  who  tole- 
rate in  the  true  spirit  of  toleration.  They  Udnk  the 
dogma*  of  religion,  though  io  different  degrees,  are 
all  of  moment,  and  that  amongst  them  there  Is,  as 
amongst  all  things  of  value,  a just  ground  of  prefer- 
ence. Bnutc. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenet*  was  the  IllegaUfj  of 
all  games  of  chance.  Johnson. 

dogma,  v.  Doctrine. 
dogmatical,  v.  Confident. 
DOLEFUL,  V.  Pitiful. 
domestic,  v.  Seruant. 
domineering,  v.  Imperious. 
DOMINION,  v.  Power. 
dominions,  v.  Territory. 
donation,  v.  Benefaction. 
donation,  v.  Gift, 
doom,  v.  Destiny. 
double-dealing,  v.  Deceit. 
doubt,  v.  Demur. 

TO  doubt,  question. 
DOUBT,  in  French  douter,  Larin  </«- 
bito  from  i lubius,  which  comes  from  lv*> 
and  tvbva(<o,  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
frequentative  double,  signifying  to  have 
two  opinions. 

QUESTION,  in  Latin  qwrslia,  from 
qu.ero  to  inquiro,  signifies  to  make  a 
question. 

Both  these  terms  express  the  act  of  the 
mind  in  staying  its  decision.  Doubt 
lies  altogether  in  the  mind ; it  is  a less 
active  feeling  than  question : by  the  for- 
mer we  merely  suspend  decision  ; by  the 
latter  we  uctualiy  demand  proofs  in  order 
to  assist  us  iu  deciding.  We  may  doubt 
iu  silence : we  cannot  question  without 
expressing  it  directly  nr  indirectly. 

He  who  suggests  doubts  docs  it  with 
caution  : he  wlm  makes  a question  throws 
in  difficulties  with  a degree  of  confidence. 


Doubts  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
mind  oftentimes  involuntarily  on  the 
part  of  the  doubter;  questions  are  always 
made  with  on  express  design.  We  doubt 
in  matters  of  general  interest,  oil  ab- 
struse as  well  as  common  subjects : we 
question  mostly  in  ordinary  matters  that 
are  of  a personal  interest : we  doubt  the 
truth  of  a position:  we  question  the  vo- 
racity of  on  author.  The  existence  of 
mermaids  was  doubted  for  a great  length 
of  time ; but  the  testimony  of  creditable 
persons  who  have  lately  seen  them,  ought 
now  to  put  it  out  of  all  doubt.  Wh«n  the 
practicability  of  any  plan  is  qucst  'umed,  '\l 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  any  farther  into 
its  merits. 

The  doubt  is  frequently  confined  to  the 
individual;  the  question  frequently  re- 
spects others.  We  doubt  whether  we 
shall  be  able  to  succeed ; we  question  an- 
other's right  to  interfere  : we  doubt  whe- 
ther a thing  will  answer  the  end  proposed  ; 
we  question  the  utility  of  any  one  making 
the  attempt. 

There  are  many  doubtful  cases  in  me- 
dicine, where  the  physician  is  at  a loss 
to  decide ; there  are  many  questionebU 
measures  proposed  by  those  who  are  in 
or  out  of  power  which  demand  consider, 
ation.  A disposition  to  doubt  every  thing 
is  more  inimical  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
than  the  readiness  to  believe  every  thing; 
a disposition  to  question  whatever  is  said 
or  done  by  others,  is  much  more  calcu- 
luted  to  give  offence  than  to  prevent  de- 
ception. 

For  mj  part  I think  the  being  of  a God  It  to  little 
to  be  doubted^  that  I think  It  it  alraovt  the  only 
truth  we  are  tare  of.  A muon. 

Oar  bo»l»ew  la  tbe  field  of  fight 
It  Dot  to  question,  hot  to  prove  oar  might.  Fore. 

DOUBT,  SUSPENSE. 

DOUBT  respects  that  which  we 
should  believe ; SUSPENSE  that  which 
we  wish  to  know  or  ascertain.  We 
are  in  doubt  for  tbe  want  of  evidence  ; we 
are  in  suspense  for  tbe  want  of  certainty. 
Doubt  interrupts  our  progress  in  the 
attainment  of  truth ; suspense  impedes 
us  in  the  attainment  of  our  objects : the 
former  is  connected  principally  with  the 
understanding  ; the  latter  acts  altogether 
upon  the  hopes.  We  have  our  doubts 
about  things  that  have  no  regard  to  time; 
we  are  in  suspense  about  what  is  to 
happen  in  future.  Those  are  the  least 
inclined  to  doubt  who  have  the  most  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  a subject ; those  are 
the  least  exposed  to  the  unpleasant  feel- 
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ing  of  suspense  who  confine  their  wishes 
to  the  present. 

Gold  In  ■ wonderful  clearer  of  the  uoderrtaiuling ; 
ft  dludpatea  ererr  doubt  and  acrople  to  an  lortanl. 

Aootsoa, 

The  handle  of  bar  on  either  ride  striking  hla  (the 
ait's)  aipht  and  tmell  In  the  name  proportion,  a on  Id 
keep  blat  In  perpetual  awpewar.  Addimr. 

DOUBTFUL,  DUBIOUS,  UNCERTAIN, 
PRECARIOUS. 

The  DOUBTFUL  admits  of  doubt 
(».  Doubt,  suspense) : the  DUBIOUS 
creates  suspense.  The  doubtful  is  said 
of  things  in  which  we  are  required  to 
have  an  opinion ; the  dubious  respects 
events  and  things  that  must  speak  for 
themselves.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  ad- 
visable for  a judge  to  leau  to  the  side  of 
mercy ; while  tne  issue  of  a contest  is 
dubious,  all  judgement  of  the  parties,  or 
of  the  case,  must  he  carefully  avoided. 

Doubtful  and  dubious  have  always  a 
relation  to  the  person  forming  the  opinion 
on  the  subject  in  question  ; UNCER- 
TAIN and  PRECARIOUS  are  epithets 
which  designate  the  qualities  of  the 
things  themselves.  Whatever  is  uncer- 
tain may  from  that  very  circumstance  he 
doubtful  or  dubious  to  those  who  attempt 
to  determine  upon  them  ; but  they  may 
be  designated  for  their  uncertainty  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  opinions  winch  they 
may  give  rise  to. 

A person’s  coming  may  be  doubt  ful  or 
uncertain ; the  length  of  his  stay  is  of- 
tener  described  as  uncertain  than  as 
doubtful.  The  doubtful  is  opposed  to  that 
on  which  we  form  a positive  conclusion; 
the  uncertain  to  that  which  is  definite  or 
prescribed.  The  efficacy  of  any  medicine 
is  doubtful;  the  manner  of  its  operation 
may  be  uncertain.  While  our  knowledge 
is  limited,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with 
many  things  that  are  doubtful ; as  every 
thing  in  the  world  is  exposed  to  change, 
and  all  that  is  future  is  entirely  above 
our  control,  we  must  naturally  expect  to 
find  every  thing  uncertain,  but  what  we 
see  passing  before  us. 

PRECARIOUS,  from  the  Latin  preca- 
rim  and  precor  to  pray,  signifies  granted 
to  entreaty,  depending  on  the  will  or 
humour  of  another,  whence  it  is  applica- 
ble to  whatever  is  obtained  from  others. 
1’recorious  is  tlie  highest  species  of  un- 
certainly, applied  to  such  things  as  de- 
pend on  future  casualties  in  opposition  to 
that  which  is  fixed  and  determined  by 
design.  The  weather  is  uncertain ; the 
subsistence  of  a person  who  has  no  stated 


income  or  source  of  living  must  be  pre- 
carious. It  is  uncertain  what  day  a tiling 
may  take  place,  until  it  is  determined  ; 
there  is  nothing  more  jnxearious  than  what 
depends  upon  the  favours  of  princes. 

The  Greek*  with  *1310  Tlrpnlctnus  retir'd, 

Who*e  fall  Ultne*  elew'd  with  fury  fir’d  : 

Doubtful  !f  Jore’i  (Treat  *on  he  should  pursue. 

Or  pour  hi*  vengeance  on  the  Lyeiaa  crew.  Pore. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  U to  be  a *idr-table 
for  person*  of  great  fame,  hut  riubiauu  eiiateuc*; 
such  as  Hercules,  Theseus,  .Ivuras,  Achillea,  llector, 
and  other*.  Swirr. 

Near  old  AoMndrot,  and  at  Ida’s  foot. 

The  timber  of  the  sac  ml  grove  we  cat ; 

And  build  our  fleet  unrt  rtain,  yet  to  find 
What  place  the  Gods  for  our  repose  align'd. 

Drydem. 

The  frequent  disappointment*  incident  to  hunting. 
Induced  men  to  establish  a permanent  property  la 
their  flock*  and  herd*,  in  order  to  sustain  themselves 
la  a Icsnjpreoflrfow*  manner.  BlacexToie, 

DOWNFALL,  V.  Fall. 

to  doze,  v.  To  sleep. 

to  drag,  v.  To  draw. 

TO  DRAIN,  t!.  Tosfxnd. 

TO  DRAW,  DRAG,  HAUL,  OR  HALE, 
PULL,  PLUCK,  TUG. 

DRAW,  comes  from  the  Latin  traho 
to  draw,  and  the  Greek  cpaaau  to  lay 
hold  of. 

DRAG,  through  the  medium  of  the 
German  tragen  to  carry,  comes  also  from 
traho  to  draw. 

HAUL  or  HALE  comes  from  the 
Greek  iXxwto  draw. 

PULI,  is  in  all  probability  changed 
from  pello  to  drive  or  thrust. 

PLUCK  is  in  the  German  pluckcn, 
kc. 

TUG  comes  from  ziehen  to  pull. 

Dune  expresses  here  the  idea  common 
to  the  first  three  terms,  namely,  of  put- 
ting a body  iu  motion  from  behind  one- 
self or  towards  oneself ; to  drag  is  to 
dram  a thing  with  violence,  or  to  draw 
that  which  makes  resistance  ; "to  haul  is 
to  drag  it  with  still  greater  violence.  We 
draw  a cart ; we  drag  a body  along  the 
ground  ; or  haul  a vessel  to  the  shore. 
To  pull  signifies  only  an  effort  to  draw 
without  the  idea  of  motion  : horses  pud 
very  long  sometimes  before  they  can  draw 
a heavily  laden  cart  up  hill.  To  pluck  is 
to  pull  with  a sudden  twitch,  in  order  to 
separate;  thus  feathers  are  plucked  irom 
animals.  To  tug  is  to  pull  with  violence  ; 
thus  men  tug  at  the  oar 
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Parlous  be  aid,  and  tow’rd  the  Grecian  cow, 

(Seis’d  bj  tbe  crest)  the  unhappy  warrior  drew; 
Struggling  he  follow’d,  while  lb’  embroider’*!  thong, 
That  ty’d  hit  helmet,  d rang'd  the  chief  aloag. 

Pope. 

Some  holding  Were,  tome  tbe  wheels  prepare, 

And  fasten  to  the  bone’s  feet ; the  real 
With  cables  haul  aloug  tbe  unwieldy  beast. 

Datokk. 

Two  magnets  are  placed,  one  of  them  In  the  roof 
and  tbe  other  In  the  fl«tor  ot  Mahomet’s  burylog-pUce 
at  Mecca,  and  pull  the  Impostor’s  Iron  coffin  with 
MKh  an  equal  attraction,  that  it  haogs  in  the  air  be- 
tween both  of  them.  Anotsoir. 

Bren  children  follow’d  with  endearing  wile, 

And  pluck'd  bit  gown  to  share  tbe  good  man's  smile, 

Goins  bits. 

Clear’d,  as  I thought,  and  folly  fix’d  at  length 
To  learn  the  canae,  1 tugg'd  with  all  my  strength. 

Davor*. 

In  the  moral  application  of  the  words 
we  may  be  said  to  be  drawn  by  any  thing' 
which  can  act  on  the  mind  to  bring  us 
near  to  an  object ; we  are  dragged  only 
by  means  of  force  ; we  pull  a thing  to- 
wards us  by  a direct  effort.  To  haul, 
plwcky  and  tug  are  seldom  used  but  in  the 
physical  application. 

Hither  we  sail’d,  a voluntary  throng. 

To  avenge  a private,  not  a public  wrong ; 

What  else  to  Troy  the  assembled  nations  draws. 

But  thine — ungrateful ! and  thy  brother’s  cause. 

Pori. 

TIi  long  since  I Tor  my  celestial  wife. 

Loath’d  by  the  Gods  have  dragg'd  a lingering  life. 

Pope. 

Hear  this,  remember,  and  our  fhryr  dread, 

Nor  pull  th’  uawUllag  vengeance  on  tby  bead. 

Porn. 

to  dread,  v.  To  apprehend. 

* oread,  v.  Awe. 

drbadful,  v.  Fearful. 
drbadful,  v.  Formidable. 

DREAM,  REVERIE. 

DREAM,  in  Dutch  drom,  Ac.  comes 
either  from  the  Celtic  drem  a sight,  nr  the 
Greek  ipapa  a fablo,  or  as  probably  from 
the  word  roam,  signifying  to  wander,  in 
.Hebrew  row  to  be  agitated. 

RKV'ERIE,  in  French  reverie,  like  the 
English  rare,  comes  from  the  Latin  ra- 
bies, signifying  that  which  is  wandering 
or  incoherent. 

Dreanu  and  reveries  are  alike  opposed 
to  the  reality,  and  have  their  original 
the  imagination ; but  the  former  com- 
monly passes  in  sleep,  and  the  latter 
when  awake : the  dream  may  nnd  does 
commonly  arise  when  the  imagination  is 
in  a sound  state ; the  reverie  is  the  fruit 
of  a heated  imagination  : dreams  come  in 
the  course  of  nature ; reveries  are  the 
consequence  of  a peculiar  ferment. 


When  the  term  dream  is  applied  to  the 
act  of  one  that  is  awake,  it  admits  of  an- 
other distinction  from  reverie.  They  both 
designate  what  is  confounded,  but  (he 
dream  is  less  extravagant  than  the  reverie. 
Ambitions  men  please  themselves  with 
dreams  of  future  greatness  ; enthusiasts 
debase  the  purity  of  the  Christian  rel»> 
gion  by  blending  their  own  wild  reveries 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  who 
indulges  himself  in  idle  dreamt  lays  up  a 
store  of  disappointment  for  himself  when 
ho  recovers  iiit  recollection,  and  finds 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a dream  : a love  of 
singularity  operating  on  an  anient  mind 
will  too  often  lead  men  to  indulge  in 
strange  reveries. 

T 

Gay’*  friendt  pereuaded  him  to  veil  hit  ihare  o 
South* Sea  htock,  but  be  dreamed  of  dignity  and 
splendor,  and  could  not  bear  to  obstruct  his  owa 
fortune.  Johnson.  * 

1 continued  to  sit  motion kws  with  my  eye*  fired 
upon  the  curtain  some  momenta  after  k fell.  When 
I was  roused  from  my  reverie  I found  myself  almost 
alone.  H twuuwoRTiCw 

DREGS,  SEDIMENT,  DROSS,  SCUM, 
REFUSE. 

DREGS,  from  the  German  dreck  dirt, 
signifies  the  dirty  part  which  separates 
from  a liquor. 

SEDIMENT,  from  sedeo  to  sit,  signi- 
fies that  which  settles  at  the  bottom. 

DROSS  is  probably  but  a variation  of 
dregs. 

SCUM,  from  the  German  schaum,  sig- 
nifies the  same  as  foam  or  froth. 

REFUSE  signifies  literally  that  which 
is  refused  or  thrown  away. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  worthless 
part  of  any  body ; but  dregs  is  taken  in 
a worse  sense  than  sedimenl : for  the 
dregs  is  that  which  is  altogether  of  no 
value;  but  the  sediment  may  sometimes 
form  a necessary  part  of  the  body.  The 
dregs  arc  mostly  a sediment  in  liquors,  but 
many  things  are  a sediment  which  are  not 
dregs.  After  the  dregs  are  taken  away, 
there  will  frequently  remain  a sediment ; 
the  dregs  are  commonly  the  corrupt  part 
which  separates  from  compound  liquids, 
as  wine  or  beer ; the  sediment  consists  of 
the  heavy  particles  which  belong  to  all 
simple  liquids,  not  excepting  water  itself. 
The  dregs  and  sediment  separate  of  them- 
selves, but  the  sewn  and  dross  are  forced 
out  by  a process  ; the  former  from  li- 
quids, and  the  latter  from  solid  bodies 
rendered  liquid  or  otherwise. 

Refuse,  as  its  derivation  implies,  is 
always  said  of  that  which  is  intentionally 
separated  to  be  thrown  nway,  and  agrees 
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with  the  former  terms  only  in  as  much  ns 
they  express  wbat  is  worthless. 

Of  theie  terms,  dregs,  tcum,  and  refuse, 
admit  likewise  of  a figurative  application. 
The  dregs  and  sruns  of  the  people  are  the 
corruptest  part  of  any  society  ; and  the 
refute  is  that  which  is  most  worthless  and 
unfit  for  a respectable  community. 

Epitomes  of  history  are  tlie  corruptions  and  moths 
that  hare  fretted  ao4  corroded  many  sound  and  ex- 
cellent bodies  of  history  and  reduced  them  to  base 
and  unprofitable  drrgt.  Bacon. 

For  It  la  not  bare  aritation,  but  the  sediment  at 
the  bottom  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water. 

South. 

For  the  composition  too,  I admit  tho  Alparioe 
community  resemble  that  of  Franco,  being  formed  out 
of  the  very  tcumy  scandal,  disgrace,  and  pe»t  of  the 
Turkish  Aefeu  Buaac. 

Now  cart  your  eyes  around,  while  I dissolve 
The  mist  and  film  that  mortal  eyes  Involve  s 
Purge  from  your  sight  the  rfro* *,  sod  make  you  see 
The  shape  of  each  avenging  deity.  Drydkv. 

Next  of  his  men  and  ships  he  makes  review. 

Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew  ; 

Down  with  the  falling  stream  the  refute  run 
To  raise  with  joyful  sews  hi*  drooping  son.  Drtof.n. 

TO  DRENCH,  V.  To  SOuk. 

drift,  v.  Tendency. 
droll,  w.  Laughable. 
to  droop,  v.  To  flag. 
to  drop,  v.  To  fall. 
dross,  v.  Dregs. 
to  drowze,  v.  To  steep. 
drowzy,  t>.  Heavy. 

Dftowzv,  v.  Sleepy. 
drudge,  v.  Servant. 

DRUDGERY,  V.  Work. 

drunkenness,  v.  Intoxication. 
dubious,  v.  Doubtful. 

DUCTILE,  v.  Docile. 
dub,  v.  Debt. 
dull,  v.  Heavy. 
dull,  v.  Insipid. 

DULL,  GLOOMY,  SAD,  DISMAL. 
DULL  may  probably  come  from  the 
Latin  dolor,  signifying  generally  that 
which  takes  off  from  the  brightness  or 
vivacity  or  perfection  of  any  thing. 

GLOOMY,  from  tlie  German  glumm 
muddy,  signifies  the  same  ns  tarnished. 

SAD  is  probably  connected  with  shade, 
to  imply  obscurity,  which  is  most  suit- 
able to  sorrow. 


DISMAL,  compounded  of  dis  and  mnl 
or  malus,  signifies  very  evil. 

When  applied  to  natural  objects  they 
denote  the  want  of  necessary  light:  in 
this  sense  metals  are  more  or  less  dull 
according  as  they  are  stained  with  dirt : 
the  weather  is  either  dull  or  gloomy  in 
different  degrees ; that  is,  dull  when  tho 
sun  is  obscured  by  clouds,  and  gloomy 
when  the  atmosphere  is  darkened  by  fogs 
or  thick  clouds.  A room  is  dull,  gloomy, 
or  dimal,  according  to  circumstances : 
it  is  dull  if  the  usual  quantity  of  light  and 
sound  be  wanting;  it  is  gloomy  if  the 
darkness  and  stillness  be  very  consider- 
able; it  is  dimal  if  it  be  deprived  of 
every  convenience  that  fits  it  for  a habi- 
tation; in  this  sense  a dungeon  is  a dis- 
mal abode.  Sad  is  not  applied  so  much 
to  sensible  as  moral  objects,  in  which 
sense  the  distressing  events  of  human  life, 
as  the  loss  of  a parent  or  a child,  is  justly 
denominated  sad. 

In  regard  to  the  frame  of  mind  which 
is  designated  bv  these  terms,  it  will  be 
easily  perceived  from  the  above  explana- 
tion. As  slight  circumstances  produce 
dulnesi,  any  change,  however  small,  in 
the  usual  flow  of  spirits  may  be  termed 
dull.  Gloom  weighs  heavy  on  the  mind, 
and  gives  a turn  to  the  reflections  and  the 
imagination : desponding  thoughts  of  fu- 
turity will  spread  a gloom  over  every 
other  object.  Dismal  denotes  a strong, 
state  of  depression  in  the  spirits.  Sad 
indicates  a wounded  stale  of  the  heart ; 
feelings  of  unmixed  pain. 

While  min  b > retainer  to  (be  element*  and  a *o- 
journer  in  the  body.  It  mutt  be  content  to  submit  Its 
own  quickness  aud  spirituality  to  the  d ulneot  of  its 
vehicle.  South  . 

Achilles1  wrath,  to  flreece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumbet’d,  beat’aly  goddess,  slug  ! 

That  wrath  which  hurl’d  to  Pluto’s  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain.  Pore. 

For  nine  long  night*,  through  all  the  dusky  air 
The  pyre’s  thick  flaming  shot  a dismal  glare.  Por*. 

Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a splinter  unhappily  thrust 
Into  his  eye  at  a solemn  justing,  wss  sent  out  of  the 
world  by  a tad  but  very  accidental  death.  South. 

DULL,  V.  Stupid. 
dumb,  v.  Silent. 
duplicity,  v.  Deceit. 

DURABLE,  LASTING,  PERMANENT. 

DURABLE  is  said  of  thiugs  that  are 
intended  to  remain  a shorter  time  than 
that  which  is  LASTING;  and  PERMA- 
NENT expresses  less  than  durable. 

Durable , from  the  Latin  durus  bard, 
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respects  the  gesture  of  bodies,  nnd  marks 
their  capacity  to  hold  out ; lasting,  from 
the  verb  to  last  or  the  adjective  last,  sig- 
nifies to  remain  the  last  or  longest,  and  is 
applicable  only  to  that  which  is  supposed 
of  the  longest  duration.  Permanent, 
from  the  Latin  permaneo,  signifies  re- 
maining to  the  end. 

Durable  is  naturally  said  of  material 
substances ; and  lasting  of  those  which 
are  spiritual ; although  in  ordinary  dis- 
course sometimes  they  exchange  offices : 
permanent  applies  more  to  the  affairs  of 
men. 

That  which  perishes  quickly  is  not  du- 
rable : that  which  ceases  quickly  is  not 
lading;  that  which  is  only  lor  a time  is 
not  persnunent.  Stone  is  more  durable 
than  iron,  and  iron  than  wood  : in  the 
feudal  times  animosities  between  families 
used  to  be  lasting : n clerk  has  not  a per- 
manent situation  in  an  office.  However  we 
may  boast  of  our  progress  in  the  arts,  we 
appear  to  have  lost  the  art  of  making  things 
ns  durable  as  they  were  made  in  former 
times:  the  writings  of  the  moderns  will 
many  of  tliern  be  as  lasting  monuments  of 
human  genius  as  those  of  the  aucients  ; 
one  who  is  of  a contented  moderate  dis- 
position will  generally  prefer  a permanent 
situation  with  small  gains  to  one  that  is 
very  lucrative  but  temporary  and  preca- 
rious. 

If  vritlmt  br  thus  durable,  mnd  rat;  paw  from  are 
to  sgr,  through  the  w hole  course  of  lime,  bow  careful 
should  an  author  he  of  not  committing  ait;  thing  to 
print  that  may  corrupt  poaterlty.  Apotaox. 

1 mutt  deairc  my  fair  readers  to  give  a proper  di- 
rection to  their  being  admired ; in  order  to  whirl,  they 
mutt  endearour  to  make  themteltes  the  ohiecta  of  a 
reaaonahle  and  lasting  admiration.  Aoutsos, 

land  comprehends  all  thing!  la  law  of  a perma- 
nent substantial  nature.  Blicutonr. 

CURABLE,  CONSTANT. 

DURABILITY  (v.  Durable ) lies  in 
the  thing. 

CONSTANCY  (u.  Constancy ) lies  in 
the  person. 

What  is  durable  is  so  from  its  inherent 
property ; what  is  constant  is  so  by  the 
power  of  the  mind.  No  durable  con- 
nexions can  be  formed  where  avarice  or 
lust  prevails. 

Some  stale*  have  suddenly  emerged,  ami  even  in 
the  depths  of  their  calamity  hare  laid  the  foundation 
of  a towering:  and  durable  greatness.  Bcukk. 

Since  we  cannot  promite  onrselres  constant  health, 
let  us  endeavour  at  such  a temper,  ns  may  he  oor 
best  support  in  the  decay  of  It.  Stsklb, 

duration,  v , Continuance. 


S4& 

DURATION,  TIME. 

In  the  philosophical  sense,  according 
to  Mr.  Locke,  TIME  is  that  mode  of 
DURATION  which  is  formed  in  the 
mind  by  its  own  power  of  observing  and 
measuring  the  passing  objects. 

In  the  vulgar  sense  in  which  duration 
is  synonymous  with  time,  it  stands  for 
the  time  of  duration,  and  is  more  parti- 
cularly applicable  to  the  objects  which 
are  said  to  last ; time  being  employed  in 
general  for  whatever  passes  in  the  world. 

Duration  comprehends  the  beginning 
and  end  of  any  portion  of  time,  that  is 
the  how  long  of  a thing;  fimeis  employed 
more  frequently  for  the  particular  portion 
itself,  namely,  the  time  when : we  mark 
the  duration  of  a sound  from  the  time  of 
its  commencement  to  the  time  that  it 
ceases : the  duration  of  a prince’s  reign 
is  an  object  of  particular  concern  to  hu 
subjects  if  he  lie  either  very  good  or  the 
reverse ; the  time  in  which  he  reigns  is 
marked  by  extraordinary  events : the 
historian  computes  the  duration  of  reigns 
and  of  events  in  order  to  determine  the 
antiquity  of  a nation;  he  fixes  the  exact 
time  when  each  person  begins  to  reign 
and  when  he  dies,  in  order  to  determine 
the  number  of  years  that  each  reigned. 

I think  another  probable  eoujaoturo  (rvapeettng 
the  aoul’a  Imauortulily)  may  ha  ralaarl  from  our  »ppe- 
tile  to  duration  iUeif.  Sisui. 

The  time  of  the  fool  fa  loop  became  lie  doe*  not 
know  who*  to  «lo  wllb  it;  (hat  of  the  wbc  man,  be- 
cau*e  he  diitinguuhet  every  moment  of  It  oith  u$ef«l 
or  amuriog  thought*.  Addison. 

DUTIFUL,  OBEDIENT,  RESPECTFUL. 

DUTIFUL  signifies  full  of  a sense  of 
duty  or  full  of  what  belongs  to  duty. 

OBEDIENT  signifies  ready  to  obey. 

RESPECTFUL  signifies  literally  full 
of  respect. 

The  obedient  and  respectful  are  but 
modes  of  the  dutiful:  we  may  be  ilsitful 
without  being  either  obedient  or  respect- 
ful ; but  we  are  so  far  dutiful  as  we  are 
either  obedient  or  respectful.  Duty  de- 
notes what  is  due  from  une  being  to  an- 
other ; it  is  independent  of  all  circum- 
stances ; obedience  nud  respect  are  rela- 
tive duties  depending  upon  the  character 
aud  station  of  individuals : as  we  owe  to 
no  one  so  much  as  to  our  parents,  we  are 
said  to  be  dutiful  to  no  earthly  being  be- 
sides ; and  in  order  to  deserve  the  name 
of  dutful,  a child  during  the  period  of  hi, 
childhood  ought  to  make  a parent’s  will 
to  be  his  law,  and  at  no  future  period 
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ought  that  will  aver  to  be  an  object  of 
indifference : we  may  be  obedient  and  re- 
spectful to  others  besides  our  parents, 
although  to  them  obedience  and  respect 
are  in  the  highest  degree  and  in  the  tirst 
case  due;  yet  servants  are  enjoined  to 
be  obedient  to  tbeir  masters,  wives  to 
their  husbands,  and  subjects  to  their 
king. 

Respectful  is  a term  of  still  greater  lati- 
tude than  either,  for  as  the  characters  of 
men  as  much  as  their  stations  demand 
respect,  there  is  a respectful  deportment 
due  towards  every  superior. 

For  om  end  sweat  we  met  with  a Ihoet and  u n- 
dlutiful  cbildra.  Aooiioa. 

Tie  obedience  of  children  to  tbeir  parrots  1.  (be 
fee* it  oT  all  goverament,  and  ret  forth  ai  the  mature 
rtf  that  obedience  which  we  owe  lo  thote  ebon,  Pro- 
eldence  bat  pieced  orer  ut.  Aowto*. 

Let  jour  behaviour  towardt  jour  tuperloru  la 
*%nkj,  age,  learning,  or  auj  dirtlngultbed  excellence, 
be  tali  of  respect  end  deference.  Cwreia. 

DUTY,  OBLIGATION. 

DUTY,  as  we  see  in  the  preceding 
section,  consists  altogether  ot  what  is 
right'or  due  from  one  being  to  another. 

OBLIGATION,  from  the  I-atin  obligo 
to  bind,  signifies  tbe  bond  or  necessity 
which  lies  in  the  thing. 

AU  duty  depends  upon  moral  obligation 
which  subsists  between  man  and  man,  or 
man  and  his  Maker;  in  this  abstract 
sense,  thereto™,  there  can  be  no  duty 
without  a previous  obligation,  and  where 
there  is  an  obligation  it  involves  a duty ; 
but  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  duty  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  conduct  of  men  in  their 
various  relations ; obligation  only  to  par- 
ticular circumstances  or  modes  of  action  : 
we  have  duties  to  perforin  as  parents  and 
children,  as  husbands  and  wives,  as  ru- 
lers and  subjects,  as  neighbours  and  citi- 
zens : tbe  debtor  is  under  an  obligation 
to  discharge  a debt ; and  he  who  has  pro- 
mised is  under  an  obligation  to  fulfil  his 
promise  : a conscientious  man,  therefore, 
never  loses  sight  of  the  obligations  which 
he  has  at  different  times  to  discharge. 

The  duty  is  not  so  peremptory  as  the 
obligation  ; the  obligation  is  not  so  last- 
ing as  the  duly:  our  affections  impel  us 
to  the  discharge  of  duty  ; interest  or  ne- 
cessity impels  us  to  tlie  discharge  of  an 
obligation  : it  may  therefore  sometimes 
happen  that  the  roan  whom  a sense  of 
duty  cannot  actuate  to  do  that  which  is 
right,  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the 
obligation  under  which  be  has  laid  him* 
•elf. 


The  wsjs  ot  Heav’a,  judg’d  bj  a private  breast, 

Ii  often  what’i  oor  private  intrrat. 

And  therefore  tbove  who  would  that  will  obey, 
Without  their  Interest  most  tbeir  duty  weigh. 

Dbydru. 

No  man  can  be  under  an  obligation  to  bellrve 
any  thin*,  wh«  hath  notsuftcirnt  means  whereby  be 
may  be  assured  that  such  a thing  is  une.  Tuumoif. 

to  dwell,  r.  To  abide. 


E. 

EACH,  l>.  All. 

EAGER,  EARNEST,  SKRIOUS. 

EAGER,  t>.  Avidity. 

EARN  EST  most  probably  comes  from 
tbe  thing  earnest,  in  Saxon  thomest  a 
pledge,  or  token  of  a person’s  real  inten- 
tions, whence  the  word  has  been  employed 
to  qualify  the  state  of  any  one’s  mind,  as 
settled  or  fixed. 

SERIOUS,  in  Latin  series  or  sine  risu, 
signifies  without  laughter. 

Eager  is  used  to  qualify  the  desires  or 
passions ; earnest  to  quality  the  wishes  or 
sentiments  ; the  former  has  either  a phy- 
sical or  moral  application,  the  latter  alto- 
gether a moral  application : a child  is 
eager  to  get  a plaything  ; a hungry  person 
is  eager  to  get  food  ; a covetous  mail  is 
eager  to  seize  whatever  comes  within  his 
grasp  : a person  is  earnest  in  solicitation  ; 
earnest  in  exhortation ; earnest  in  devo- 
tion. 

Eagerness  is  mostly  faulty ; it  cannot 
be  too  early  restrained ; we  enn  seldom 
have  any  substantial  reasno  to  be  eager  : 
earnestness  is  always  taken  in  a good 
sense;  it  denotes  the  inward  conviction 
of  the  mind,  and  the  warmth  of  the  heart 
when  awakened  by  important  objects. 

A person  is  said  to  be  earnest,  or  in 
earnest ; n person  or  thing  is  said  to  bo 
serious : the  former  characterizes  the 

temper  of  the  mind,  the  latter  charac- 
terizes the  object  itself.  In  regard  to 
persons,  in  which  alone  they  are  to  lie 
compared,  earnest  expresses  more  than 
serious ; the  former  is  opposed  to  luke- 
warmness, the  latter  to  unconcerned  ness : 
we  are  earnest  as  to  our  wishes  or  our 
persuasions ; we  are  serious  as  to  our  in- 
tentions : the  earnestness  with  which  we 
address  another  depends'Clpon  the  force 
of  our  conviction ; the  seriousness  with 
which  we  address  them  depends  upon  our 
sincerity,  and  tbe  nature  of  the  subject: 
the  preacher  earnestly  exhorts  his  hearers 
to  lay  aside  tbeir  sins}  hy  seriously  ad- 
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monishes  those  who  are  guilty  of  irregu- 
larities. 

The  pant  in?  hnpfttlMt  fury  bmUlw, 

But  snort  and  tremble  at  the  julf  beneath; 

Eaftr  they  view’d  the  prospect  dark  and  deep. 

Vast  waa  the  leap,  asd  headlong  buug  the  steep. 

Poet. 

Then  even  superior  to  aoabillon,  we 

With  earnest  eye  anticipate  (hone  scenes  # 

Of  bapplaesa  and  wonder.  Thomson. 

It  is  hardly  potiible  to  tit  down  to  the  serious 
perusal  of  Virgil's  works,  but  a mao  shall  rise  more 
disposed  to  virtue  and  goodness.  Walsh. 

eagerness,  v.  Avidity. 
EARLY,  V.  Soon. 
to  earn,  v.  To  acquire. 
earnest,  v.  Eager. 

EARNEST,  pledge. 

In  the  proper  sense,  the  EARNEST 
(ti.  Eager)  is  given  as  a token  of  our 
being  in  earnest  in  the  promise  we  have 
made ; the  PLEDGE,  in  all  probability 
from  plica  to  fold  or  implicate,  signifies  a 
security  by  which  we  are  engaged  to  in- 
demnify for  a loss. 

The  earnest  has  regard  to  the  confi- 
dence inspired  ; the  pledge  has  regard  to 
the  bond  or  tie  produced : when  a con- 
tract is  only  verbally  formed,  it  is  usual  to 
give  earnest ; whenever  money  is  advanced, 
it  is  common  to  give  a pledge. 

In  the  figurative  application  the  terms 
bear  the  same  analogy  : a man  of  genius 
sometimes,  though  not  always,  gives  an 
earnest  in  youth  of  his  futuie  greatness ; 
children  are  the  dearest  pledges  of  affec- 
tion between  parents. 

Nature  ha,  wove  into  the  human  mind 
Thia  antioas  care  for  name,  we  leave  behind. 

T1  eatend  nor  narrow  view,  beyond  the  tomb. 

And  five  an  ear  nut  of  a life  to  come.  Jr. vat. 

Kairrat  of  Kara  laat  In  the  train  of  night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Sore  pledge  of  da,  that  crowuVt  the  trailing  morn. 
With  tbjr  bright  circlet  praise  him  in  tb,  apliere. 

Ill M. 

EASE,  QUIET,  REST,  REPOSE. 

EASE  comes  immediately  front  the 
French  nisi  glad,  and  that  from  the  Greek 
otiijoc  young,  fresh. 

LJII1ET,  in  lAtin  quietus,  comes  pro- 
bably from  the  Greek  xtigat  to  lie  down, 
signifying  a lying  posture. 

REST,  in  German  rail,  comes  from 
the  Latin  resto  to  stand  still  or  make  a 
halt. 

REPOSE  comes  from  the  Latin  reposui, 
perfect  of  repents  to  place  back,  signify- 


ing the  state  of  placing  one's  self  back 
ward. 

The  idea  of  a motionless  state  is  com- 
mon to  ail  these  terms : ease  and  quiet 
respect  action  on  the  body ; rest  and  re- 
pose respect  the  action  of  the  hotly:  we 
are  easy  or  quiet  when  freed  from  any  ex- 
ternal agency  that  is  painful;  we  have 
rest  or  repose  when  the  body  is  no  longer 
in  motion. 

Ease  denotes  an  exemption  from  any 
painful  agency  in  general ; quiet  denotes 
an  exemption  from  that  in  particular 
which  noise,  disturbance,  or  the  violence 
of  others,  may  cause : we  are  easy,  or  at 
ease,  when  the  body  is  in  a posture  agree- 
able to  itself,  or  when  no  circumjacent 
object  presses  unequally  upon  it;  we  are 
quiet  when  there  is  an  agreeable  stillness 
around  : our  ease  may  be  disturbed  either 
by  intemul  or  external  causes  ; our  quiet 
is  most  commonly  disturbed  by  external 
objects : we  may  hare  ease  from  pain, 
bodily  or  mental ; we  have  quiet  at  the 
will  of  those  around  us : a sick  person  is 
often  far  from  enjoying  ease,  although  he 
may  have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the 
most  perfect  quiet : a man’s  mind  is  often 
uneasy  from  its  own  faulty  constitution ; 
it  suffers  frequent  disquietudes  from  the 
vexatious  tempers  of  others  : let  a matt 
be  in  ever  such  easy  circumstances,  he 
may  still  expect  to  meet  with  disquietudes 
in  his  dealings  with  the  world : wealth 
and  contentment  are  the  great  promoters 
of  ease  ; retirement  is  the  most  friendly 
to  auiel. 

Eest  simply  denotes  the  cessation  of 
motion  ; repose  is  that  species  of  rest 
which  is  agreeable  after  labour : we  rest  as 
circumstances  require ; in  this  sense,  our 
Creator  is  said  to  have  rested  from  the 
work  of  creation  : repose  is  a circumstance 
of  necessity;  the  weary  seek  repose;  there 
is  no  human  being  to  whom  it  is  not  some* 
times  indispensable.  We  muy  rest  in  a 
standing  posture ; we  can  repose  only  in  a 
lying  position:  the  dove  which  Noah 
first  sent  out  could  not  find  rest  for  the 
sole  of  its  foot;  soldiers  who  are  hotly 
pursued  by  an  enemy,  have  no  time  or 
opportunity  to  take  repose:  the  niglit 
is  the  time  for  rest;  the  pillow  is  the 
piace  for  repose. 

Vile  throb-  are  ihora  for  bronze;  the  tow’ring 
height 

Of  unctuous  tree,  .re  torchev  for  the  nig  bl ; 

And  .hall  ne  doubt  (indulging  easy  tlorhj 
To  MW,  to  art,  and  to  reform  their  growth  7 

Dixie*. 
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Bat  taiy  quiet,  a Mean  retreat, 

A harm  leal  life  [lilt  knows  Dot  how  to  cheat. 

With  homebred  plenty  the  rich  owner  blew. 

And  rural  pleararea  croan  hie  happiness.  Btrttr, 
The  peaceful  peasant  lo  the  ware  la  p rear'd. 

The  Helds  lie  fallow  la  Inglorious  real.  Davoaa. 

Nor  can  the  tortur’d  ware  here  find  repeer, 

Bel  rating  atilt  amid  the  share/  roc  ha, 

Now  Hashes  O’er  the  scatter’d  fragment*.  Tkoh.ow. 

BASE,  EASINESS,  FACILITY, 
LIGHTNESS. 

EASE  (r.  Ease)  denotes  cither  the  ab- 
stract state  of  a person  or  quality  of  a 
thing;  EASINESS,  from  easy,  signifying 
having  cate,  denotes  simply  an  abstract 
quality  which  serves  to  characterize  the 
thing  : a person  enjoys  cate,  or  he  has  an 
easiness  of  disposition : case  is  said  of  that 
wrhich  is  borne,  or  that  which  is  done  ; 
easiness  and  FACILITY,  from  the  Latin 
facilis  easy,  most  commonly  of  that  which 
is  done ; the  former  in  application  to  the 
thing  at  before,  the  latter  either  to  the 
person  or  the  thing:  we  speak  of  the  easi- 
ness of  the  task,  but  of  a person's  facility 
in  doing  it:  we  judge  of  the  easiness  of  a 
thing  by  comparing  it  with  others  more 
difficult;  we  judge  of  a person’s  facility 
by  comparing  him  with  others,  who  are 
less  skilful. 

Ease,  and  LIGHTNESS  are  both  said 
of  what  is  to  be  borne ; the  former  in  a 
general,  the  latter  in  a particular  sense. 
Whatever  presses  in  any  form  is  not  easy; 
that  which  presses  by  excess  of  weight  ii 
not  light : a coat  may  be  easy  from  its 
make;  it  can  be  light  only  from  its  tex- 
ture. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
their  derivatives,  to  ease,  facilitate,  aud 
lighten;  to  erne  is  to  make  easy  or  free 
from  pain,  as  to  ease  a person  of  his 
lubour ; to  facilitate  is  to  render  a thiug 
more  practicable  or  less  difficult,  as  to 
facilitate  a person’s  progress ; lo  lighten 
is  to  take  on  an  excessive  weight,  as  to 
lighten  a person's  burdens. 

Kate  fa  tbe  at  moat  that  can  be  hoped  from  a se- 
dentary and  unacliae  habit.  John. oh. 

Nothing  la  more  subject  to  mlafahe  and  dtaap* 
pnfatiacut  than  anticipated  judgement,  concerning 
th*  eaitmeu  or  diacwlty  of  any  sin.tertaklnsr. 

JOHMflON. 

Eaery  one  mail  bate  remarked  tbe  facility  with 
which  the  bindnesa  of  other,  la  aoanetlmea  gained  by 
tboae  to  whom  he  Deter  could  have  imported  hit  own. 

Joassao*. 

Trifle*,  Uyht  ea  air. 

Are  to  tbe  jeolow*  cooiumatfone  throng. 

An  proof*  of  boly  writ.  SautarsAU, 


EASY,  READY. 

EASY  (r.  Ease,  easiness)  signifies  here 
a freedom  from  obstruction  in  ourselves. 

HEADY,  in  German  bereit,  Latin  pora- 
fin,  signifies  prepared. 

Easy  marks  the  freedom  of  being  done; 
ready  the  disposition  or  willingness  to  do; 
the  former  refers  mostly  to  the  thing  or 
the  manner,  the  latter  to  tbe  person  : the 
thing  is  easy  to  be  done ; the  person  is 
ready  to  do  it : it  is  easy  to  make  profes- 
sions offriendshipin  the  ardour  of  the  mo- 
ment ; but  every  one  is  not  ready  to  act 
up  to  tbem,  when  it  interferes  with  his 
convenience  or  interest. 

As  epithets  both  are  opposed  to  diffi- 
cult, but  agreeably  to  the  above  explana- 
tion of  the  terms ; the  former  denotes  a 
freedom  from,  such  difficulties  or  obsta- 
cles as  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself ; the  latter  on  exemption  from  such 
as  lie  in  the  temper  and  character  of  the 
person ; hence  we  say  a person  is  easy  of 
access  whose  situation,  rank,  employ- 
ments, or  circumstances,  do  not  prevent 
him  from  admitting  others  to  his  presence ; 
he  is  ready  to  hear  when  he  himself 
throws  no  obstacles  in  the  way,  when  he 
lends  a willing  ear  to  what  is  said.  So 
likewise  a task  is  said  to  be  easy ; a per- 
son’s wit,  or  a person’s  reply,  to  be  ready : 
a young  man  who  has  birth  and  fortune, 
wit  and  accomplishments,  will  find  an 
easy  admittance  into  any  circle : the  very 
name  of  a favourite  author  will  be  a 
ready  passport  for  the  works  to  which  it 
may  be  affixed. 

When  used  adverbially,  they  bear  the 
same  relation  to  each  other.  A man  is 
said  to  comprehend  easily,  who  from 
whatever  cause  finds  tbe  thing  easy  to  he 
comprehended ; he  pardons  readily  who 
has  a temper  ready  to  pardon. 

A a easy  manner  of  conversation  t,  tbe  most  de- 
•ir&ble  quality  * man  can  bare.  Stkrle. 

The  scorpion  ready  to  rccrlre  tby  1»wr, 

Yield*  ball  bin  region  nod  contract*  bit  rliwr. 

Daman. 

EBULLITION,  EFFERVESCENCE, 
FERMENTATION. 

These  technical  terms  have  a strong 
resemblance  in  tbeir  signification,  but 
they  are  not  strictly  synonymous ; they 
have  strong  characteristic  differences. 

EBULLITION,  from  the  Latin  ebul- 
litio  and  ebullio,  compounded  of  e and 
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hullia  to  boil  forth,  marks  the  * commotion 
of  a liquid  acted  upon  by  lire,  and  iu 
chemistry  it  is  said  of  two  substances, 
which  by  penetrating  each  other  occasion 
bubbles  to  rise  up. 

EFFERVESCENCE,  from  the  Latin 
tffervacenlia,  and  effervesco  to  grow  Itot, 
marks  the  commotiou  which  is  excited  in 
liquors  by  a combination  of  substances  ; 
such  as  of  acids,  which  are  mixed  and 
commonly  produce  heat. 

FERMENTATION,  from  the  Latin 
fermentatio  and  fermentuin  or  fervimesv- 
<*m,  fcosuftrveo  to  grow  hot,  marks  the 
internal  movement  which  is  excited  in  a 
liquid  of  itself,  by  which  its  components 
undergo  such  a change  or  decomposition, 
as  to  form  a new  body. 

Ebullition  is  a more  violent  action  than 
effervescence ; fermentation  is  more  gra- 
dual and  permanent  than  either.  Water 
is  exposed  to  ebullition  when  acted  upon 
by  any  powerful  degree  of  external  heat; 
iron  in  aqua  fortis  occasions  an  effervet- 
cence ; beer  and  wine  undergo  a fermen- 
tation before  they  reach  a state  of  perfec- 
tion. 

These  words  are  all  employed  in  a figu- 
rative sense,  which  is  drawn  from  their 
physical  application.  The  passions  are 
exposed  to  ebullitions,  in  which  they 
break  forth  with  all  the  violence  that  is 
observable  in  water  agitated  by  excessive 
heat ; the  heart  and  affections  are  ex- 
posed to  iffervescence  when  powerfully 
awakened  by  particular  objects ; minds 
are  said  to  be  in  a ferment  which  are 
agitated  by  conflicting  feelings : ebul- 

lition and  effervescence  are  applicable  ouly 
to  individuals ; fermentation  to  one  or 
many. 

If  the  angry  humours  of  an  irascible 
temper  be  not  restrained  in  early  life, 
they  hut  loo  frequently  break  forth  in  the 
most  dreadful  ebullitions  in  maturcr  years ; 
religious  zeal  when  nut  constrained  by  the 
sober  exercise  of  judgement,  and  cor- 
rected by  sound  know  ledge,  is  an  unhappy 
effervescence  that  injures  the  cause  which 
it  espouses,  and  often  proves  fatal  to  the 
individual  by  whom  it  is  indulged : the 
ferment  which  was  produced  in  tile  public 
mind  by  the  French  revolution  exceeded 
every  thing  that  is  recorded  in  history  of 
popular  commotions  in  past  ages,  and 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  never  have  its  pa- 
rallel at  any  future  period.  There  can  be 
no  ebullition  or  fermentation  without 


effervescence  } but  there  may  be  efferves- 
cence without  either  of  the  former. 

MfllwHtm,  iMlnl,  a drrgymao,  attacked  It  (Dry • 
den’s  Virgil),  but  Si,  outrages  era  la  be  Ibe  eta Ut- 
tton*  at  a mind  agitated  by  stronger  resentment  than 
bad  poetry  can  erciie.  Joe!., ok. 

Dryden',  was  not  one  of  tSe  (nolle  besoms;  be 
bardly  conceived  love  bat  la  H,  turbulent  efferves- 
cence tsith  wine  other  desires.  Jon  a son. 

The  tumult  of  the  world  raises  that  eager  Jermera. 
tatters  of  spirit  which  will  ever  be  sending  forth  the 
dangerous  fumes  of  folly.  Bull. 

eccentric,  t/.  ParlituUtr. 

ECCLESIASTIC,  DIVINE,  THEOLO- 
GIAN. 

An  ECCLESIASTIC  derives  his  title 
from  the  office  which  he  bears  in  the  ec- 
clesia  or  church;  a DIVINE  and  THEO- 
LOGIAN from  their  pursuit  after,  or  en- 
gagement in,  divine  or  theological  matters. 
An  ecclesiastic  is  connected  with  an  epis- 
copacy ; a divine  or  theologian  is  uncon- 
nected will)  any  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. 

An  ecclesiastic  need  not  in  his  own 
person  perform  any  office,  although  he 
tills  a station ; a divine  not  only  fills  a 
station,  but  actually  performs  the  office 
of  teaching;  a theologian  neither  tills  any 
particular  station,  nor  discharges  any 
specific  duty,  but  merely  follows  the  pur- 
suit of  studying  theology.  An  ecclesiastic 
is  not  always  a divine,  nor  a divine  an  ec- 
clesiastic ; a divine  is  alw  ays  inure  or  less 
a theologian,  but  every  theologian  is  not  a 
divine. 

Among  the  Roman  Catholics  all  monks, 
nnd  in  the  Church  of  England  the  various 
dignitaries  who  perform  the  episcopal 
functions,  are  entitled  ecclesiastics.  There 
are  but  few  denominations  of  Christians 
who  have  nut  appointed  teachers  who  are 
called  divines.  Professors  or  writers  on 
theology  are  peculiarly  denominated  theo- 
logians. 

Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  my  at  their 
kings  depart  in  peace,  who  bad  endeavoured  to  dt- 
mlnivti  the  power  nr  wealth  of  which  the  eccteiieetics 
were  iu  those  tlutev  poavessed-  Aauiaon. 

Nor  shall  1 dweU  on  our  excellence  In  metaphysi- 
cal speculations;  because,  he  that  reads  tbe  works 
of  our  (Urines  will  easily  discover  bow  far  humaa 
subtilly  baa  been  able  to  peontrate.  Jowwsop. 

V looked  on  that  sermon  (of  Dr.  Prkrt)  as  tbe 
public  declaration  of  n man  muck  connected  With 
litemry  cahrUrra,  intriguing  philosophers,  nnd  politi- 
cal ttuotosians.  Beaks. 


• Vide  Be, nice : “ Ekullitioo,  effervescence,  fermentation.” 
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TO  ECLIPSE,  OBSCURE. 

ECLIPSE,  in  Greek  ssXniraig,  comes 
from  icXitirwto  fail,  signifying  to  cause  a 
failure  of  light. 

OBSCURE,  from  the  adjective  obtcure 
(y.  Dark),  signifies  to  cause  the  interven- 
tion of  a shadow. 

In  the  natural  ns  well  as  the  moral  ap- 
plication eclipse  is  taken  in  a particular 
and  relative  signification ; obscure  is  used 
in  a general  sense.  Heavenly  bodies  are 
eclipsed  hy  the  intervention  of  other  bodies 
between  them  and  the  beholder;  things 
are  in  general  obscured  which  are  in  any 
watt  rendered  less  striking  or  visible.  To 
tchpse  is  therefore  a species  of  obtcitrinp  : 
that  is  always  obscured  which  is  eclipsed ; 
but  every  thing  is  not  eclipsed  which  is 
obscured. 

So,  figuratively,  real  merit  is  eclipsed  by 
the  intervention  of  superior  merit ; it  is 
often  obscured  by  an  uugracious  exterior 
in  the  possessor,  or  by  his  unfortunate 
circumstances. 

Sircaamt  mtj  eclipse  thine  own, 

But  csowot  blur  my  lost  renown.  Bltlsb. 

A nioug  those  who  sre  the  moot  richly  endowed  by 
nature  and  accomplished  hy  Ihetr  own  Industry,  how 
few  are  there  whose  ilrtues  are  not  obscured  b,  tire 
ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy  of  their  bebol.lrts. 

Addison. 

economical,  v.  (^economical. 
ecstasy,  rapture,  transport. 

Therf.  is  a strong  resemblance  in  the 
meaning  and  application  of  these  words. 
They  all  express  an  extraordinary  eleva- 
tion of  the  spirits,  or  an  excessive  tension 
of  the  mind. 

ECSTASY  marks  a passive  state, 
from  the  Greek  tsraast  und  tfifijjtt  to 
stand,  or  be  out  of  oneself,  out  of  one’s 
mind.  RAPTURE  from  the  Latin  ra- 
pio,  to  seize  or  carry  away ; and 
TRANSPORT  from  traiu  and  porto  to 
carry  beyond  oneself,  rather  designate  an 
active  state,  a violent  impulse  with  which 
it  hurries  itself  forward.  Ecstasy  und 
rapture  are  always  pleasurable,  or  arise 
from  pleasurable  causes : transport  re- 
spects either  pleasurable  or  painful  feel- 
ings : joy  occasions  ecstasies  or  raptures  : 
joy  and  unger  have  their  transports. 

Au  ecstasy  benumbs  the  luculties ; it. 
will  take  away  the  pow  er  of  speech  and 
often  of  thought ; it  is  couimouly  occa- 
sioned by  sudden  and  unexpected  events: 
rapture,  on  the  other  hand,  often  invigo- 
rates the  powers,  and  calls  them  into 
action;  it  frequently  arises  from  deep 


thought:  the  former  is  common  to  all 
persons  of  ardent  feelings,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  children,  ignorant  people,  or 
to  such  as  have  not  their  feelings  under 
control ; rapture,  on  the  contrary,  is  appli- 
cable to  persons  with  superior  minds,  and 
to  circumstances  of  peculiar  importance. 
Transports  are  but  sudden  bursts  of  pas- 
sion, which  generally  lead  to  intemperate 
actions,  and  are  seldom  indulged  even  on 
joyous  occasions  except  by  the  volatile 
and  passionate : a reprieve  from  the  sen- 
tence of  death  will  produce  au  ecstasy  ot 
delight  in  the  pardoued  criminal.  Reli- 
gious contemplation  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce holy  raptures  in  a mind  strongly  im- 
bued with  pious  zeal : in  transports  of 
rage  men  have  committed  enormities 
which  have  cost  them  bitter  tears  of  re- 
pentance ever  after. 

Wbaf  followed  all  fata*]/  and  IraMc: 

Immortal  pleavurr*  round  mj  ••Immlof;  <•?«  W 
dance.  Dryobk. 

By  *wlfl  degree*  the  lore  of  nature  work*. 

And  warms  the bo*om,  till  at  lart  sublim'd 
To  rmpturt  and  eathi>«!aUic  beat. 

We  fed  the  present  Deity.  Thoheo*. 

When  all  iby  laerclt-s,  O my  God  ! 

My  rising  soul  survey*, 

TramporUd  with  the  *lew,  l*m  lost 

In  wonder,  lore  and  praise.  Addisou. 

edge,  v.  Border. 
edict,  v.  Decree. 

EDIFICE,  STRUCTURE,  FABRIC. 

EDIFICE,  in  Latin  tedifieium  from  fdi- 
Jico  or  itdes  and  facia,  to  make  a house, 
signifies  properly  the  house  made. 

STRUCTURE,  from  the  Latin  struc- 
ture and  struo  to  raise,  signifies  the  rais- 
ing a thing,  or  the  thing  raised. 

FABRIC,  from  the  Latin  fubrico, 
signifies  either  fabricating  or  the  tiiiiig/a- 
briealcd. 

Edifice  in  its  proper  sense  is  always 
applied  to  a building;  structure  nni fa- 
bric are  either  employed  ns  abstract 
actions,  or  the  results  and  fruits  of  ac- 
tions : in  the  former  case  thev  are  ap- 
plied to  many  objects  besides  building- ; 
structure  referring  to  the  act  of  raising  or 
setting  up  together  ; fabric  to  that  of 
framing  nr  contriving. 

As  edifice  bespeaks  the  tiling  itself, 
it  requires  no  modification,  since  it  con- 
veys of  itself  the  idea  of  something  su- 
perior : the  word  structure  must  always 
be  qualified ; it  is  employed  only  to  de- 
signate the  mode  of  action  : fabric  is 
itself  a species  of  epithet,  it  designates 
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the  object  as  something  contrived  by  the 
power  of  art  or  by  design.  Edifices  de- 
dicated to  the  service  of  religion  have  in 
all  ages  been  held  sacred : it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  architect  to  estimate  the  me- 
rits or  demerits  of  any  structure  : when 
we  take  a survey  of  the  vast  fabric  of 
the  universe,  the  mind  becomes  bewil- 
dered with  contemplating  the  infinite 
power  of  its  Divine  author. 

When  employed  in  the  abstract  sense 
of  actions,  structure  is  limited  to  objects 
of  magnitude,  or  such  as  consist  of  com- 
plicated parts ; fabric  is  extended  to 
every  thing  in  which  art  or  contrivance 
is  requisite  ; hence  we  may  speak  of  the 
structure  of  vessels,  and  the  fubrie  of 
cloth,  iron  ware,  and  the  like. 

The  levellers  only  prrrrrt  the  natural  order  of 
Ihtnrs;  they  load  the  edifice  o t society,  by  setting  up 
In  the  atr  what  the  solidity  of  the  tlrurture  requires 
to  be  oo  the  ground.  Bums. 

In  the  whole  structure  nod  conrtltntton  of  things, 
Ooil  both  shown  himself  to  be  favourable  to  virtue, 
and  iutinicai  to  sice  end  guilt.  Brain. 

By  destiny  eomprll'd,  and  In  despair. 

The  Greek*  grew  weary  of  the  tedlou.  war. 

And,  by  Minersa's  aid,  a fabric  rear’d.  Dr.  vohn. 

EDUCATION,  INSTRUCTION, 
BREEDING. 

INSTRUCTION  and  BREEDING 
are  to  EDUCATION  as  parts  to  a whole: 
instruction  respects  the  communica- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  breeding  respects 
the  manners  or  outward  conduct ; but 
education  comprehends  not  only  both 
these,  but  the  formation  of  the  mind,  the 
regulation  of  the  heart,  and  the  establish- 
ment. of  the  principles : good  instruction 
makes  one  wiser ; good  breeding  makes 
one  more  polished  and  agreeable : good 
education  makes  one  really  good.  A 
want  of  education  w ill  always  be  to  the 
injury  if  not  to  the  ruin  of  the  sufferer  : a 
want  of  instruction  is  of  more  or  less  in- 
convenience, according  to  circumstances: 
a want  of  breeding  only  unfits  n man  for 
the  society  of  the  cultivated.  Education 
belongs  to  the  period  of  childhood  and 
youth;  instruction  may  be  given  at  tli dec- 
ent ages ; good-breeding  is  best  leamr  in 
tiie  early  part  of  life. 

A mother  Cell*  b«r  infant  that  t«u  and  (woauakr 
four,  the  child  remember*  the  proportion,  and  i*  able 
to  count  four  for  nil  the  purpose  0f  till  the 
rourte  of  bla  education  bring*  him  among  philewo. 
pher*t  who  fright  him  from  hit  former  knowledge,  by 
telling  him  that  four  la  a certain  aggregate  of  unit*. 

Johnson. 
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To  illutrate  one  thing  by  Us  resemblance  to  an- 
other, has  been  always  the  most  popular  and  effica- 
cious art  of  instruction.  Johnson, 

My  breeding  abroad  hath  shown  me  more  of  the 
world  than  yoor*  has  done.  Wentworth. 

TO  EFFACE,  V.  To  blot  OUl. 
to  effect,  v.  To  accomplish. 

EFFECT,  CONSKaUKNCE. 

EFFECT  and  CONSEQUENCE  agree 
in  expressing  that  which  follows  any 
thing,  bot  the  former  marks  what  fol- 
lows from  a connexion  between  the  two 
objects ; the  term  consequence  is  not 
thus  limited  : an  effect  is  that  which  ne- 
cessarily Hows  out  of  the  cause,  between 
which  the  connexion  is  so  intimate  that 
we  cannot  tliink  of  the  one  without  the 
other.  In  the  nature  of  things,  causes 
will  have  effects;  and  for  every  effect 
there  will  be  a cause : a consequence, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  either  casual 
or  natural ; it  is  that  on  which  we  can 
calculate.  Effect  applies  either  to  phy- 
sical or  moral  objects,  consequence  only 
to  moral  subjects. 

There  are  many  diseases  which  are  the 
effects  of  mere  intemperance : an  impru- 
dent step  in  one’s  first  setting  put  in  life 
is  olteu  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 
A mild  answer  has  the  effect  of  turning 
away  wrath  : the  loss  of  character  is  the 
general  consequence  of  an  irregular  life. 

A pinion  for  praise  produce*  very  you,!  effects. 

A, DIMS. 

Were  II  possible  for  any  lliing  in  (be  Christian 
filth  to  be  erroneous,  I can  Sod  no  ill  consequences 
Is  adhering  to  It.  Anstsos. 

TO  EFFECT,  PRODUCE,  PERFORM. 

The  two  latter  are  in  reality  iucluded 
in  the  former ; what  is  effected  is  both 
produced  and  performed;  but  wliat  is 
produced  or  performed  is  not  always  cj- 
feeted.  w 

EFFECT,  in  Latin  effect  us,  participle 
of  tfficio,  compounded  of  e and  fscio,  sig- 
nifies to  make  out  any  thing. 

PRODUCE,  from  the  Latin  odueo, 
signifies  literally  to  draw  foriA. 

PERFORM,  compounded  per  mid 
form,  signifies  to  form  thorough. y or  carry 
through. 

To  produce,  signifies  to  bring  some 
tiling  forth  or  into  existence;  to  nerform, 
to  do  something  to  the  end  : to  effect  is 
to  produce  by  performing:  whatever  is 
effected  is  tho  consequence  , , specific 
design;  it  always  require  terel'oro,« 
rational  agent  to  effect ; what  produced 
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may  follow  incidentally,  or  arise  from  the 
action  of  an  irrational  agent  or  an  inani- 
mate object ; what  is  performed  is  done 
by  specific  efforts ; it  is  therefore,  like 
effect,  the  consequence  of  design,  and  re- 
quires a rational  agent. 

Effect  respects  both  the  end  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  brought  about : pro- 
duce respects  the  end  only ; perform  the 
means  only.  No  person  ought  to  calcu- 
late on  effecting  a reformation  in  the 
morals  of  men,  without  the  aid  of  reli- 
gion ; changes  both  in  individuals  and 
communities  are  often  produced  by  trifles. 

To  effect  is  said  of  that  which  ema- 
nates from  the  mind  of  the  agent  himself; 
to  perform,  of  that  which  is  marked  out 
by  rule,  or  prescribed  by  another.  We 
effect  a purpose;  we  perform  a part,  a 
duty  or  office.  A true  Christian  is  always 
happy  when  he  can  effect  a reconcili- 
ation between  parties  who  are  at  va- 
riance : it  is  a laudable  ambition  to  strive 
to  perform  one’s  part  creditably  in  so- 
ciety. 

TV  united  power,  of  hell  wore  joined  tngetker  for 
the  deatructioo  of  mankipd,  which  they  effected  lu 
part.  Adduok. 

Though  prudence  doe,  In  a groat  tncawro  pro- 
duce oor  good  or  ill  ftwtuao.  there  are  many  unfure- 
aoon  occurrence,  which  perrrrt  the  ioa«t  achrmen 

that  can  ho  laid  by  human  wisdom.  dnwaow. 

Whore  there  la  a power  to  perform,  God  doe,  not 
accept  the  wilt.  Sotmi. 

EFFECTIVE,  EFFICIENT,  EFFEC- 
TUAL, EFFICACIOUS. 

EFFECTIVE  signifies  capable  of  ef- 
fecting; EFFICIENT  signifies  literally 
effecting ; EFFECTUAL  anti  EFFICA- 
CIOUS signify  having  the  effect,  or  pos- 
sessing the  power  to  effect.  The  former 
two  are  used  only  in  regard  to  physical 
objects,  the  latter  two  in  regard  to  moral 
objects.  An  army  or  a military  force  it 
effective;  a cause  is  efficient ; a remedy 
or  cure  is  effectual;  a medicine  is  effi- 
cacious. 

An  end  or  result  is  effectual,  the 
means  are  efficacious.  No  effectual  stop 
can  be  put  to  the  vices  ot  the  lower 
orders,  w hile  they  have  a vicious  exam- 
ple from  their  superiors : a seasonable 
exercise  of  severity  on  an  offender  is  often 
very  efficacious  in  quelling  a spirit  of  in- 
subordination. When  a thing  is  not 
found  effectual,  it  is  requisite  to  have  re- 
course to  farther  measures  ; that  which 
has  been  proved  to  be  inefficacious  should 
never  be  adopted. 


I rhould  suspend  my  cougrwtuhtlous  on  the  Pew 

Ukectiea  of  Fmnec,  until  I was  Informed  bi.w  it  hsd 
breu  cooibluetl  with  cotecniueot,  with  the  diaclplioe 
of  the  armleg  and  the  collection  of  an  effective  re- 
venue. Bcsatt. 

No  searcher  ha,  yet  found  the  efficient  now  of 
sleep.  Jon, sow. 

Nothing  *o  effectually  denden,  the  taste  ot  the 
sublime,  a,  that  which  i,  light  and  radiant.  Bt  ns*. 

He  who  labours  to  Wren  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  destroy,  many  efficacious  motlfca  for  prac* 
thing  worthy  action,.  VV  a neon. 

EFFECTS,  V.  Goods. 
effectual,  v.  Effective. 
effeminate,  v.  Female. 
bffervescenck,  v.  Ebullition. 
efficacious,  v.  Effective. 
efficient,  t\  Effective. 
effig  v,  t1.  Likeness. 
effort,  v.  Endeavour. 
effrontery,  v.  Audacity. 

effusion,  ejaculation. 
EFFUSION  signifies  the  thing  poured 
out,  and  EJACULATION  the  thing  eja- 
culated or  thrown  out,  both  indicating  a 
species  of  verbal  expression ; the  former 
either  by  utterance  or  in  writing ; the 
latter  only  by  utterance.  The  effusion  is 
not  so  vehement  or  sudden  as  tne  ejacu- 
lation ; the  ejaculation  is  not  so  ample  or 
diffuse  as  the  effusion ; effusion  is  sel- 
dom taken  in  a good  sense  ; ejaculation 
rarely  otherwise.  An  effusion  com- 
monly flows  from  a heated  imagination 
uncorrected  by  the  judgement : it  is  there- 
fore in  general  not  only  incoherent^  but 
extravagant  and  senseless ; an  ejacula- 
tion is  produced  by  the  warmth  of  the 
moment,  but  never  without  reference  to 
some  particular  circumstance.  Enthu- 
siasts are  full  of  extravagant  effusions ; 
contrite  sinners  will  often  express  their 
penitence  in  pious  ejaculations. 

Brnlu-dch  oplnlatora  pleave  them»rl,e*  In  nothing 
but  the  orteotatlon  of  their  own  extemporary  e fla- 
tten'. Root*. 

Alt  which  prayer,  of  oor  SailonrV  and  other,  of 
like  brevity  arc  properly  reck  aa  we  eaU  rjocula- 
Horn.  Sucxa. 

egoistical,  v.  Opiniated. 
ejaculation,  v.  Effusion. 
elder,  v.  Senior. 

ELDERLY,  aged,  old. 

These  three  words  rise  by  gradation 
in  their  sense ; AGED  denotes  a greater 
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degree  of  eye  than  ELDERLY : and  OLD 
still  more  than  either. 

The  elderly  man  has  passed  the  meri- 
dian of  life ; tlie  aged  man  is  first  ap- 
proaching ibe  term  of  orir  existence;  the 
old  man  has  already  reached  this  term,  or 
has  exceeded  it.  In  conformity,  however, 
to  the  vulgar  prepossession  against  age 
and  its  concomitant  infirmities,  the  term 
elderly  nr  aged  is  always  more  respectful 
than  old,  which  latter  word  is  often  used 
by  way  of  reproach,  and  can  seldom  be 
used  free  from  such  an  association,  unless 
qualified  by  an  epithet  of  praise,  as  good 
or  venerable. 

■ Sati  a not  of  ordfrlj,  elderly,  perani  of  both 
•exes,  at  mj  command.  Swirr. 

A godlike  race  of  herora  once  I knew. 

Such  m do  more  thrae  aged  rj n »ball  view.  Pops. 
Tb«  fir  Id  of  combat  fill*  the  young  and  hold, 

The  solemn  conned  beat  becomes  the  old.  Pop*. 

ro  elect,  v.  To  choose. 
elegant,  v.  Graceful . 
elevate,  v.  To  lift. 

ELIGIBLE,  GRACEFUL. 

ELIGIBLE  or  fit  to  be  elected,  and 
PREFERABLE  fit  to  be  preferred,  serve 
as  epithets  in  the  sense  of  choose  and  prefer 
(r.  Tv  choose,  prefer) what  is  dig  Me  is 
desirable  in  itself,  what  is  preferable  is 
more  desirable  than  aiiother.  There  may 
be  many  eligible  situations  out  of  which 
perhaps  there  is  but  one  preferable.  Of 
persons  however  we  say  rather  that  they 
are  eligible  to  an  office  than  preferable. 

TV  middle  condition  la  (he  most  eligible  to  the 
•uo  who  would  Improve  himaelfln  virtue.  Adoiook. 

TV  njrfn,  of  Pfito  Is,  that  la  boar  to  preferable 
M idkoeoa  >1  brlghtoeol  to  ra.t ! HtionEa. 

ELOCUTION,  ELOQUENCE,  ORA- 
TORY, RHETORIC. 

ELOCUTION  and  ELOQUENCE 
Me  derived  from  the  same  Latin  verb, 
tloquor  to  speak  out. 

ORATORY,  from  oro  to  implore,  sig- 
nifies the  art  of  making  a set  speech. 

Elocution  consists  in  the  manner  of 
delivery;  eloquence  in  the  matter  that 
is  delivered.  We  employ  elocution  in 
repeating  the  words  of  another;  we  em- 
ploy eloquence  to  express  our  own 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Elocution  is  requi- 
site for  an  actor ; eloquence  for  a speaker. 

Eloquence  lies  in  the  person  : it  is  a 
natural  gift:  oratory  lies  in  the  mode  of 
expression  ; it  is  an  acquired  art.  RHE- 
TORIC, from  /Stw  to  speak,  is  properly  the 


theory  of  that  art  of  which  oratory  is  the 
practice.  But  the  term  rhetoric  may  be 
sometimes  employed  in  an  improper  sense 
for  the  display  of  oratory  or  scientific 
speaking.  Eloquence  speaks  one’s  own 
feelings ; it  comes  from  the  heart,  and 
speaks  to  the  heart : oratory  is  an  imita- 
tive art ; it  describes  what 'is  felt  by  an- 
other. Rhetoric  is  the  affectation  of  ora- 
tory. 

An  afflicted  parent  who  pleads  for  the 
restoration  of  her  child  that  has  been  tom 
from  her,  will  exert  her  eloquence;  a 
counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  his  diem;  will  employ  oratory; 
vulgar  partisans  are  full  of  rhetoric. 

Eloquence  often  consists  in  a look  or 
an  action;  oratory  must  always  be  ac- 
companied with  language.  There  is  a 
dumb  eloquence  which  is  not  denied  even 
to  the  brutes,  and  which  speaks  more  than 
all  the  studied  graces  of  speech  and  no- 
tion employed  by  the  orator. 

Between  eloquence  and  oratory  there  is 
the  same  distinction  as  between  nature 
and  art : the  former  can  never  be  per- 
verted to  any  base  purposes ; it  always 
speaks  truth : the  latter  will  as  easily  serve 
the  purposes  of  falsehood  ns  of  truth. 

The  political  partisan  who  paints  the 
miseries  of  the  poor  in  glowing  language 
and  artful  periods,  may  often  have  ora- 
tory enough  to  excite  dissatisfaction 
against  the  government,  without  having 
eloquence  to  describe  wbat  he  really  feels. 

Soft  elocution  duesthj  ntvle  resown, 

And  the  tweet  accent*  of  tlie  peaceful  gown, 

Gentle  or  «hnrp  according  to  thy  choice 

To  laugh  at  follies  or  to  lath  at  vice.  Dr  yd  a*. 

Some  other  poets  knew  the  art  of  apeaking  well; 
hot  Virgil,  beyond  tbls,  knew  the  admirable  accrue  of 
being  eloquently  alleut.  Waur. 

As  harsh  and  Irregukr  bounds  are  net  harmony,  m 
neither  h banging  a cushion  oratory . Swift. 

Be  but  a person  in  credit  with  the  multitude,  he 
►hall  be  able  to  make  popular  rambling  at uff  puts  for 
high  rhetoric  and  moving  preaching.  South. 

eloquence,  V.  Elocution. 
to  elucidate,  v.  To  explain. 

TO  ELUDE,  V.  To  escape. 
to  elude,  v.  To  avoid. 
to  emanate,  v.  To  arise. 

TO  EMBARRASS,  PERPLEX,  EN- 
TANGLE. 

EMBARRASS,  v.  Difficulty. 

PERPLEX,  v.  To  distress. 

ENTANGLE,  v.  To  disengage. 

Embarrass  respects  a person's  manner* 
or  circumstances ; perplex  bis  views  and 
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conduct ; entangle  is  said  of  particular 
circumstances.  Kmbarrassments  depend 
altogether  on  ourselves : the  want  of 

prudence  and  presence  of  mind  are  the 
common  causes ; perplexities  depend  on 
extraneous  circumstances  as  well  as  our- 
selves; extensive  dealings  with  others 
are  mostly  attended  with  perplexities: 
entanglements  arise  mostly  from  the  evil 
designs  of  others. 

That  embarrasses  which  interrupts  the 
even  course  or  progress  of  one’s  actions : 
that  perplexes  which  interferes  with  one’s 
decisions : that  entangles  which  binds  a 
person  in  his  actions.  Pecuniary  diffi- 
culties embarrass , or  contending  feelings 
produce  embarrassment : contrary  counsels 
or  interests  perplex : law-suits  entangle . 
Steadiness  of  mind  prevents  embarrass- 
ment in  the  outward  behaviour.  Firm- 
ness of  character  is  requisite  in  the  midst 
of  perplexities : caution  must  be  employ- 
ed to  guard  agaiust  entanglements . 

Orv antes  had  so  much  klmlness  for  Don  Quixote, 
that  however  he  tmbarrauet  him  with  absurd  dis- 
tresses, he  pises  him  so  much  tense  and  virtue  a<  may 
preserve  our  esteem.  Johnson. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  regularity  »nd  com- 
posure of  the  present  time,  to  imacre  the  tumult  of  ab- 
surdity and  clamour  of  contradiction  which  pc  rplexed 
doctrine,  disordered  practice,  and  disturbed  both 
public  and  private  quiet  in  the  time  or  the  rebellion. 

Johnson. 

I presume  you  do  not  entangtr  yourself  In  the 
particular  controversies  between  the  Romanists  aod 
na<  Clarendon. 

embarrassments,  v.  Difficul- 
ties. 

TO  EMBELLISH,  t'.  To  (idoTH. 

EMBLEM,  v.  Figure. 

•ro  embolden,  v.  To  encourage. 

TO  EMBRACE,  U.  To  cldSf). 

TO  EMBRACE,  V.  To  COmprize. 

EMBRYO,  fcetus. 

EMBRYO,  in  French  embryon,  Greek 
tpfipvav,  from  fipvui  to  perilunate,  signi- 
fies the  thing  germinated.  FCETUS,  in 
French  Jefot,  Latin/artw,  from  fovea  to 
cherish,  signifies  the  thing  cherished, 
both  words  referring  to  what  is  formed  in 
the  womb  of  the  mother;  but  embryo 
properly  implies  the  first  fruit  of  concep- 
tion, and  the fori  us  that  which  is  arrived  to 
a maturity  of  formation.  Anatomists  tell 
us  that  the  embryo  iu  the  human  subject 
assumes  the  character  of  the  faUus  about 
the  forty-second  day  after  conception. 


EMISSARY. 

Fcetus  is  applicable  only  in  its  proper 
sense  to  animals : embryo  has  a figurative 
application  to  plaHts  and  fruits  when 
they  remain  in  a confused  and  imperfect 
state,  and  also  a moral  application  to 
plans,  or  whatever  is  roughly  conceived 
in  the  mind. 

to  emend,  v.  To  amend. 

TO  EMERGE,  V.  To  rise. 
emergency,  v.  Exigency. 
eminent,  v.  Distinguished. 

EMISSARY,  SPY. 

EMISSARY,  in  Latin  emumrius,  from 
emitto  to  send  forth,  signifies  one  sent 
out. 

SPY,  in  French  espion,  from  the  Latin 
specio  to  look  into  or  look  about,  signifies 
one  who  searches. 

Both  these  words  designate  a person 
sent  out  by  a body  on  some  public  con- 
cern among  their  enemies;  but  they  differ 
in  their  office  according  to  the  etymology 
of  the  words. 

The  emissary  is  by  distinction  sent  forth, 
he  is  sent  so  as  to  mix  with  the  people 
to  whom  he  goes,  to  ho  in  all  places,  and 
to  associate  with  every  one  individually 
as  mat  serve  his  purpose ; the  spy  on  the 
other  liand  takes  his  station  wherever  he 
can  best  perceive  what  is  passing ; he 
keeps  himself  at  a distance  from  all  but 
such  as  may  particularly  aid  him  in  the 
object  of  his  search. 

The  object  of  an  emissary  is,  by  direct 
communication  with  the  enemy,  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  dissension,  to  spread  false 
alarms,  and  to  disseminate  false  princi- 
ples ; the  object  of  a spy  is  to  get  infor- 
mation of  an  enemy’s  plans  and  move- 
ments. 

Although  the  office  of  emissary  and  spy 
are  neither  of  them  honorable,  yet  that  of 
the  former  is  more  disgraceful  than  that 
of  the  latter.  The  emissary  is  generally 
employed  by  those  who  have  some  ille- 
gitimate object  to  pursue ; spies  on  the 
other  hand  are  employed  by  all  regular 
governments  in  a time  of  warfare. 

In  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the 
French  sent  their  emissaries  into  every 
country,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  to  fan 
the  llamc  of  rcliellion  against  established 
governments.  At  Sparta,  the  trade  of  a 
spy  was  not  so  vile  as  it  lias  been  gene- 
rally esteemed ; it  w as  considered  as  a 
self-devotion  for  the  public  good,  and 
formed  a part  of  their  education. 
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Whtl  generally  aialim  pale  Itaelf,  If  f nay  to  aay, 
roorr!  painful,  la  that  It  la  conaidereil  aa  the  emfrsary 
of  the  king  of  terror*.  Blukl. 

He  (Henry  I.)  began  trltli  the  Ear!  of  Shrew. bury, 
who  wat  watcher!  for  tome  time  by  ap/ea,  an.!  then 
Imlicted  upon  a charge  of  forty. fire  article*.  HrttK. 

TO  EMIT,  EXHALE,  EVAPORATE. 

EMIT,  from  the  Latin  emitto,  expresses 
properly  the  act  of  sending  out : EX- 
HALE, from  hutilia  the  breath,  and 
EVAPORATE,  from  vapor,  vapor  or 
steam,  are  both  inodes  o (emitting.  • 

Emit  is  used  to  express  a more  positive 
effort  to  send  out;  exhale  and  evaporate 
designate  the  natural  and  progressive  pro- 
cess of  things : volcanoes  emit  fire  and 
flames:  the  earth  exhales  the  damps,  or 
flowers  exhale  perfumes ; liquids  evaporate. 

Animals  may  emit  by  an  act  of  volition : 
tilings  exhale  or  evaporate  by  an  external 
action  upon  them;  they  exhale  that  which 
is  foreign  to  them  ; they  evaporate  that 
which  constitutes  a part  of  their  sub- 
stance. 

The  pole-cat  is  reported  to  emit  such  a 
stench  from  itself  when  pursued,  as  to 
keep  its  pursuers  at  a distance  from  it- 
self : I logs  and  fens  exhale  their  moisture 
when  acted  upon  by  the  heat : water 
evaporates  by  means  of  steam  when  put 
into  a state  of  ebullition. 

Pul!  In  the  bluxlny  *uu  net  Hector  shlnM 
Like  Star* commltoion’ri  tueonlouml  mankind; 

HU  sodding  helm  emit,  a »trcamy  ruj, 

Hb  piercing  eye*  through  all  the  buttle  .1  raj.  Poes. 
Her. pin.'d  a moment,  while  the  gentle  gile 
CoorejM  that  fre-hne*.  tie*  cool  tea*  exhate.  Porr. 

After  allowing  the  firtt  fames  and  heat  of  their 
aeal  to  er aparate,  she  (Elisabeth)  colled  luto  her 
presence  a certain  number  of  each  house. 

Roburtson. 

emolument,  c.  Gain. 
emotion,  v.  dgitation. 
emphasis,  v.  Stress. 

EMPIRE,  KINGDOM. 

Although  these  two  words  obviously 
refer  to  two  species  of  states,  where  the 
princes  assume  the  titleof  either  emperor 
or  king,  yet  the  difference  between  them 
is  not  limited  to  this  distinction. 

* The  word  EMPIRE  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  a state  that  is  vast,  and  com- 
posed of  many  different  people  ; that  of 
KINGDOM  marks  a state  more  limited 
in  exteut,  and  united  in  its  composition. 
In  kingdoms  live  re  is  a uniformity  of  fun- 
damental laws ; the  difference  in  regard 
to  particular  luws  or  modes  of  Jurispru- 
dence being  merely  variations  from  cus- 

* Vide  AbM  Bauace : 


tom,  which  do  not  affect  the  unity  of  po- 
litical administration.  From  this  uni- 
formity, indeed,  in  the  functions  of  go- 
vernment, we  may  trace  the  origin  of 
the  words  king  and  kingdom : since  there 
is  but  one  prince  or  sovereign  ruler,  al- 
though there  may  be  many  employed  in 
the  administration.  With  empires  it  is 
different : one  part  is  sometimes  governed 
by  fundamental  luws,  very  different  from 
those  by  which  another  part  of  the  same 
empire  is  governed  ; which  diversity  de- 
stroys the  unity  of  government, and  makes 
the  union  of  ihe  state  to  consist  in  the 
submission  of  certain  chiefs  to  the  com- 
mands of  a superior  general  or  chief. 
From  this  very  right  of  commanding, 
then,  it  is  evident  that  the  words  empire 
aud  emperor  derive  their  origin ; and 
hence  it  is  that  there  may  be  many 
princes  or  sovereigns,  and  kingdom,  in 
the  same  empire. 

As  a farther  illustration  of  these  terms, 
we  need  only  look  to  their  application 
from  the  earliest  ages  in  which  they  were 
used,  down  to  the  present  period.  Tho 
word  king  had  its  existence  long  prior  10 
that  of  emperor,  being  doubtless  derived, 
through  the  channel  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, from  the  Hebrew  eahen  a priest, 
since  in  those  ages  of  primitive  simpli- 
city, before  the  Inst  of  dominion  had  led 
to  the  extension  of  power  and  conquest,  he 
who  performed  the  sacerdotal  office  was 
unanimously  regarded  as  the  fittest  per- 
son to  discharge  the  civil  functions  for  the 
community.  So  in  like  manner  umong 
the  Romans  the  corresponding  word  rex, 
which  comes  from  rego,  and  the  Hebrew 
regna  to  feed,  signifies  n pastor  or  shep- 
herd, because  lie  who  filled  the  office 
acted  both  spiritually  and  civilly  as  their 
guide.  Rome  therefore  was  first  a king- 
dom, while  it  was  formed  of  only  one 
people : it  acquired  the  name  of  empire 
as  soon  as  other  nations  were  brought 
into  subjection  to  it,  and  became  mem- 
bers of  it ; nut  by  losing  their  distinctive 
character  us  nations,  but  by  submitting 
themselves  to  the  supreme  command  of 
their  conquerors. 

For  the  same  reason  the  German  em- 
pire was  so  denominated,  because  it  con- 
sisted of  several  states  independent  of 
each  other,  yet  all  subject  to  one  ruler 
or  emperor ; so  likewise  tho  Russinn  em- 
pire, the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  Mogul 
empire,  which  are  composed  of  different 
nations  : and  on  the  other  hand  the  king- 
dom of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  France, 
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«nd  of  England,  all  of  which,  though  di- 
vided into  different  provinces,  were,  ne- 
vertheless, one  people,  haring  but  one 
ruler.  While  France,  however,  included 
many  distinct  countries  within  its  juris- 
diction, it  properly  assumed  the  name  of 
an  empire;  and  England  having  by  a 
legislative  act  united  to  itself  a country 
distinct  both  in  its  laws  and  customs, 
has  likewise,  with  equal  propriety,  been 
denominated  the  British  empire. 

A kingdom  can  never  reach  to  the  ex- 
tent of  an  empire,  for  the  unity  of  govern- 
ment and  administration  which  constitutes 
its  leading  feature  cannot  reach  so  far, 
and  at  the  same  time  requires  more  time 
than  the  simple  exercise  of  superiority, 
and  the  right  of  receiving  certain  marks 
of  homage,  which  suffice  to  form  an  em- 
pire. Although  a kingdom  may  not  be 
free,  yet  an  empire  can  scarcely  be  other- 
wise than  despotic  in  its  form  of  govern- 
ment. Power,  when  extended  and  rami- 
fied, as  it  must  unavoidably  be  in  an 
empire,  derives  no  aid  from  the  personal 
influence  of  the  sovereign,  and  requires 
therefore  to  be  dealt  out  in  portions  far 
too  great  to  be  consistent  with  the  hap- 
piness of  the  subject. 

Cicero  think*  the)  who  command  the  sea  com* 
maod  the  empire.  Bacon. 

In  the  vast  fabric  of  kingdoms  and  common* 
wealth*,  it  I*  in  the  power  of  kings  and  rulers  to  ex* 
tend  aod  enlarge  the  bounds  of  empire.  Bacon. 

EMPIRE,  REIGN,  DOMINION. 

In  the  preceding  article  EMPIRE  has 
been  considered  as  a species  of  state  : in 
the  present  case  it  couveys  the  idea  of 
power,*  or  an  exercise  of  sovereignty. 
In  this  sense  it  is  allied  to  the  word 
REIGN,  which,  from  the  verb  to  reign, 
signifies  the  act  of  reigning;  and  to  the 
word  DOMINION,  which,  from  the  Latin 
dominut  a lord,  signifies  either  the  power 
or  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  a lord. 

Empire  is  used  more  properly  for  the 
people  or  nations ; reign  for  the  indivi- 
duals who  hold  the  power : hence  we  say 
the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  or  of  the 
Turks;  the  reign  of  the  Ciesars,  or  the 
Paleologi.  The  glorious  epochn  of  the 
empire  of  the  Babylonians  is  the  reign 
of  Nebuchadnexzar ; that  of  the  empire 
of  the  Persians  is  the  reign  of  Cyrus; 
that  of  the  empire  of  the  Greeks  is  the 
rtign  of  Alexander;  that  of  the  Homans 
is  the  reign  of  Augustus  ; these  are  the 
four  great  empires  foretold  by  the  prophet 

* Vide  ASM  GlrxtJ: 


Daniel : it  is  neither  long  reigns , nor 
their  frequent  changes,  which  occasion 
their  fall — it  is  the  abuse  of  power. 

All  the  epithets  applied  to  the  word 
empire,  in  this  sense,  belong  equally  to 
reign ; but  all  which  are  applied  to  reign 
are  not  suitable  in  application  to  empire. 
We  may  speak  of  a reign  as  long  and 
glorious;  hut  not  of  an  empire  as  long 
and  glorious,  unless  the  idea  be  expressed 
paraphrastically.  The  empire  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  of  longer  duration  tbun  that  of 
the  Greeks  t but  the  glory  of  the  latter 
was  more  brilliant,  from  the  rapidity  of 
its  conquests:  the  reign  of  our  late 
sovereign  was  one  of  the  longest  and  roost 
eventful  recorded  in  history. 

Empire  and  reign  are  both  applied  ia 
the  proper  sense  to  the  exercise  of  public 
authority ; dominion  applies  to  the  per- 
sonal act,  whether  of  a sovereign  or  a 
private  individual : a sovereign  may  have 
dominion  over  many  nations  by  the  force 
of  arms ; but  he  holds  his  reign  over  one 
nation  by  the  force  of  law.  lienee  the 
word  dominion  may,  in  the  proper  sense, 
be  applied  to  the  power  which  man  ex- 
ercises over  the  brutes,  over  inanimate 
objects,  or  over  himself ; but  if  empire 
and  reign  be  applied  to  any  thing  but  civil 
government,  or  to  nations,  it  is  only  in 
the  improper  sense : thus  a female  may 
be  said  to  hold  her  empire  among  her  ad- 
mirers ; or  fashions  may  be  said  to  have 
their  reign.  In  this  application  of  the 
terms,  empire  is  something  wide  and  all- 
commanding;  reign  is  that  which  is 
steady  and  settled;  dominion  is  full  of 
control  aud  force. 

The  use  hi, tone  muse 

Should  next  conduct  os  through  the  deeps  of  time, 
Show  os  bow  empire  jrnw,  declin’d,  and  Ml. 

Thomson. 

Let  great  Achilles,  to  the  gods  resign’d, 

To  reason  yield  the  empire  of  hh  mind.  Porx. 

The  frigid  rone. 

Where  for  relentless  months  continual  night 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry  reign. 

T noMsow. 

By  timely  caution  thoso  desires  may  be  repressed 
to  which  Indulgence  would  give  absolute  dominion, 

Johnson. 

TO  EMPLOY,  USE. 

EMPLOY,  from  the  Latin  implieo,  sig- 
nifies to  implicate,  or  apply  for  any  spe- 
cial purpose. 

USE,  from  the  Latin  usus  and  utor, 
signifies  to  enjoy  or  derive  benefit  from. 

Employ  expresses  less  than  use;  it  is 
in  fact  a species  of  partial  using  we  *1- 
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wavs  use  when  we  employ ; but  wa  do  not 
always  employ  when  we  we.  We  employ 
whatever  we  take  into  our  service,  or 
make  subservient  to  our  convenience  for 
a time ; we  w*e  whatever  we  entirely  de- 
vote  to  our  purpose.  Whatever  is  employed 
by  one  person  may,  in  its  turn,  be  em- 
ployed by  another,  or  at  different  times  lie 
employed  by  the  same  person : but  what 
is  used  is  frequently  consumed  or  ren- 
dered unfit  for  a similar  me.  Wbat  we 
employ  may  frequently  lielong  to  an- 
other; hut  what  one  uses  is  supposed  to 
be  his  exclusive  property.  On  this  ground 
we  may  speak  of  employing  persons  as 
well  as  things;  but  we  speak  of  using 
things  only,  and  not  persons,  except  in 
the  most  degrading  sense.  Persons, 
time,  strength,  and  power,  are  employ- 
ed ; houses,  furniture,  and  all  mate- 
rials, of  which  either  necessities  or 
conveniences  are  composed,  are  used.  It 
is  a part  of  wisdom  to  employ  well  the 
short  portion  of  time  which  is  allotted  to 
ns  in  this  sublunary  state,  and  to  use  the 
things  of  this  world  to  as  not  to  abuse 
them.  No  one  is  exculpated  front  the 
guilt  of  an  immoral  action,  by  suffering 
himself  to  be  employed  as  nn  instrument 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  another:  we 
ought  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  ab- 
stain from  all  connexion  with  such  as 
with  to  implicate  us  in  their  guilty  prac- 
tices. 

Thoa,  Godlike  Heeler  I sit  thy  force  emptsy ; 

A wrinkle  •!!  til'  onln-J  kind.  of  Troy.  Pori. 

Straight  Ike  broad  belt,  mtth  s ir  rmbrold'ry  trac'd. 
Hi  looa’rt,  Ike  conk*  from  hi.  kraut  tmkru’d  ; 

Thru  tack'd  lh«  blood,  and  sos'reicn  balm  Infus'd, 
Which  Chiron  gave,  and  AtwoUpiaa  us'd,  Pori. 

EMPLOYMENT,  V.  Business. 
empower,  v.  Commission. 

EMPTY,  VACANT,  VOID,  DEVOID. 

EMPTY,  in  Saxon  empti,  not  impro- 
bably derived  front  the  Latin  inopis  poor 
or  wanting. 

VACANT,  in  Latin  vactms  or  vaco, 
Hebrew  bekak  to  empty. 

VOID  and  DEVOID,  in  Latin  viduus, 
and  Greek  if  roc,  signifies  solitary  or  be- 
reft. 

Empty  is  the  term  in  most  general  use ; 
vacant,  void,  and  devoid,  are  employed  in 
particular  cases  : empty  and  vacant  have 
either  a proper  or  an  improper  applica- 
tion ; void  or  devoid  only  a moral  accep- 
tation. 

Empty,  in  the  natural  sense,  marks  an 
absence  of  that  which  is  substantial,  or 
adapted  for  filling ; vacant  designates  or 


marks  the  absence  of  that  which  should 
occupy  or  make  use  of  a thing.  That 
which  is  hollow  may  be  empty;  that 
which  respects  an  even  space  may  be  va- 
cant. A house  is  empty  which  has  no 
inhabitants;  a seat  is  vacant  which  is 
without  an  occupaut : a room  it  empty 
which  is  without  furniture ; a space  on 
paper  is  vacant  which  is  free  from  writ- 
*"*• 

in  their  figurative  application  empty  and 
vacant  have  a similar  analogy ; a dream 
is  said  to  be  empty,  or  a title  empty  ; a 
stare  is  said  to  be  vacant  or  an  bour  va- 
cant. Void  or  devoid  are  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  vacant , as  qualifying  epi- 
thets, but  not  prefixed  as  adjectives,  and 
always  followed  by  some  object;  thus  we 
speak  of  a creature  as  void  of  reason, 
and  of  an  individual  as  devoid  of  common 
sense. 

To  honor  ThrtU*  ton  ho  t*nd«  bh  cure. 

And  plunge  the  Greeks  In  all  the  woee  of  war; 

Thm  birU  an  empty  phantom  ri*e  to  ftlght. 

And  thus  commands  the  vbloa  of  the  night.  Pen. 

An  inqeiaUIrc  man  it  a creature  naturally  rerjr 
vacant  of  thought  In  Itself,  and  therefore  forced  to 
apply  ItaHf  to  foreign  aarltUnce.  Steele. 

My  next  dealre  l*,  void  of  care  and  strife. 

To  lead  a soft,  secure.  Inglorious  life.  Dbyi>bh  . 

We  Tyrians  are  not  to  devoid  of  sense, 

Nor  so  remote  from  Pbabus*  Influence.  Drvdej*. 

EMPTY,  V.  Hollow. 
emulation,  r.  Competition. 
to  enchant,  e.  To  charm. 
to  encircle,  v.  To  surround. 
to  enclose,  v.  To  circumscribe. 

ENCOMIUM,  EULOGY,  PANEGYRIC. 

ENCOMIUM,  in  Greek  ryew/nov, 
signified  a sot  or  form  of  verses,  used  for 
the  purposes  of  praise. 

EULOGY,  in  Greek  ivXoyut  from  iv 
and  Xoyot,  signifies  literally  speaking  well 
of  any  one. 

PANEGYRIC,  in  Greek  travtiyvpttov, 
from  ir«c  the  whole,  and  ayopa  an  as- 
sembly, signifies  that  which  is  spoken 
before  an  assembly,  a solemn  oration. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to  all 
these  terms;  but  the  first  seems  more 
properly  applied  to  the  thing,  nr  the 
unconscious  object ; the  second  to  per- 
sons in  general,  their  characters  and 
actions ; the  third  to  the  person  of 
turn*  particular  individual : thus  we 
bestow  encomiums  upoti  any  work  or 
art,  or  production  of  genius,  without 
reference  to  the  performer;  we  bestow 
eulogies  on  the  exploits  of  a hero,  who  is 
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of  another  age  or  country;  but  we  write 
funegyrics  either  in  a direct  address,  or 
m direct  reference  to  the  person  who  is 
panegyrized:  the  encomium  is  prudoced 
by  merit,  real  or  supposed;  the  eulogy 
may  spring  from  admiration  of  the  person 
eulogized;  the  panegyric  may  be  mere 
flattery,  resulting  from  servile  depend- 
nnce  : great  encomium  have  been  paid  by 
all  pe  rsons  to  the  constitution  of  ling- 
land  : our  naval  and  military  heroes  have 
received  the  eulogies  of  many  besides  their 
own  countrymen ; authors  of  no  mean 
reputation  have  condescended  to  deal  out 
their  panegyrics  pretty  freely,  in  dedica- 
tions to  their  patrons. 

cjgOvr  Uwvrr,  arr,  with  justice,  copious  la  their 
comlumi  on  the  common  law.  Blicestonk. 

Sallobt  would  sa/  of  Cato,  •*  That  he  bad  rather 
be  than  appear  pood:"  but  Indeed  this  rufoftum 
rme  no  higher  than  to  an  inoffen«ivene*«.  Stkelf. 
On  me,  when  dunce*  are  satiric, 

1 take  il  lor  a panrgyric.  Sw  ift. 

to  kn  com  pass,  v.  To  surround. 
to  encounter,  v.  To  attack. 
to  encourage,  v.  To  cheer. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  ANIMATE,  INCITE, 
IMPEL,  URGE,  STIMULATE,  IN- 
STIGATE. 

ENCOUUAGE,  v.  To  cheer. 
ANIMATE,  v.  To  unimate. 

INCITE,  from  the  Lutin  cilo,  and  the 
Hebrew  sat,  to  stir  up,  signifies  to  put 
into  motion  towards  nn  object. 

IMPEL,  v.  To  actuate. 

URGE,  in  Latin  urgeo,  comes  from  the 
Greek  ovpy tw to  set  to  work. 

STIMULATE,  from  tile  Latin  stimulus 
a spur  or  goad,  and  INSTIGATE,  from 
the  Latin  stigo,  and  Greek  vi£<u,  signify 
literally  to  goad. 

The  idea  of  actuating,  or  calling  into 
action,  is  common  to  these  terms,  which 
vary  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action. 

Encouragement  acts  as  a persuasive  : 
animate  as  on  impelling  or  enlivening 
cause : those  who  are  weak  require  to  be 
encouraged ; those  who  are  strong  be- 
come stronger  by  being  animated : the 
former  require  to  have  their  difficulties 
removed,  their  powers  renovated,  their 
doubts  and  fears  dispelled;  the  latter 
may  have  their  hopes  increased,  their 
prospects  brightened,  and  their  powers 
invigorated ; we  are  encouraged  not  to 
give  up  or  slacken  in  our  exertions  ; we 
tue  animated  to  increase  our  efforts  : the 
sinner  is  encouraged  by  offers  of  pardon, 


through  the  merits  of  a Redeemer,  to 
turn  from  his  sinful  ways;  the  Christian 
is  animated  by  the  prospect  of  a blissful 
eternity,  to  go  on  from  perfection  to  per- 
fection. 

Wbnt  encourages  and  animates  acts  by 
the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature;  wlint  iu- 
cites  acts  through  the  medium  of  our  de- 
sires: we  are  encouraged  hv  kindness ; we 
are  animated  by  the  hope  of  reward  ; we 
site  incited  by  ;he'  desire  of  distinction: 
what  impels,  urges,  stimtUales,  and  intis- 
gates,  acts  forcibly,  be  tlie  cause  internal 
or  external : we  ore  impelled  nod  stimu- 
lated mostly  by  what  is  internal ; we  are 
urged  and  instigated  by  both  the  internal 
ami  external,  but  particularly  the  latter : 
we  me  impelled  by  motives ; we  are  stimu- 
lated by  passions  ; we  are  urged  and  in- 
stigated  by  the  representations  of  others  : 
a benevolent  man  is  impelled  by  motives  of 
humanity  to  relieve  the  wretched  : an  ar- 
dent mind  is  stimulated  by  ambition  to 
great  efforts;  we  are  urged  liy  entreutiesto 
spare  those  who  are  in  our  power ; oue  is 
instigated  by  malicious  representations 
to  take  revenge  on  a supposed  enemy. 

We  may  be  impelled  und  urged  though 
not  properly  stimulated  or  instigated  by 
circumstances ; in  this  cuse  the  two  for- 
mer differ  only  in  the  degree  of  force  in 
the  impelling  cause:  less  constraint  is 
laid  on  the  will  when  we  are  impelled, 
than  n lien  we  are  urged,  which  leaves 
no  alternative  or  choice : a monarch  is 
sometimes  impelled  by  the  state  of  the 
nation  to  make  a peace  less  advantageous 
than  he  would  otherwise  do  ; he  is  urged 
by  his  desperate  condition  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  : a man 
is  impelled  by  the  mere  necessity  of  cimos- 
ing  to  take  one  road  in  preference  to  an- 
other ; he  is  urged  by  his  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments to  raise  money  at  a great 
loss. 

We  may  be  impelled,  urged,  and  stimu- 
lated to  that  which  is  bad  ; we  are  never 
instigated  to  that  which  is  good  : we  may 
be  impelled  by  curiosity  to  pry  into  that 
which  does  not  concern  us ; we  may  be 
urged  by  the  entreaties  of  those  we  are 
connected  with  to  take  steps  of  which  we 
afterwards  repent ; we  may  be  stimulated 
by  a desire  of  revenge  to  many  foul 
deeds ; but  titose  who  are  not  hardened 
in  vice  require  the  instigation  of  persons 
more  abandoned  than  themselves,  before 
they  will  commit  any  desperate  act  of 
wickedness.  , 

Encouragement  and  incitement  are  the 
abstract  nouns  either  for  the  act  of  en- 
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tour  aging  or  inciting,  or  the  thing  that 
encouragei  or  incites:  the  encouragement 
of  laudable  undertakings  is  itself  laud- 
able ; a single  word  or  look  may  be  an 
encouragement : the  incitement  ol  passion 
is  at  all  times  dangerous,  but  particularly 
in  youth;  money  is  said  to  be  an  incite- 
ment to  evil,  incentive,  which  is  nnother 
derivative  from  incite,  has  a higher  ap- 
plication for  things  that  incite  than  the 
word  incitement ; the  latter  being  mostly 
applied  to  sensible,  and  the  former  to  spi- 
ritual objects : savoury  food  is  an  incite- 
ment to  sensualists  to  indulge  in  gross  acts 
of  intemperance : a religious  man  wants 
no  incentives  to  virtues  : his  own  breast 
furnishes  him  with  those  of  the  noblest 
kind.  Impulse  is  the  derivative  from 
uipel,  which  denotes  the  act  of  impell- 
ing ; stimulus,  which  is  the  root  of  the 
word  stimulate,  naturally  designates  the 
instrument,  namely,  the  spur  or  goad 
with  which  one  is  'stimulated  : hence  we 
speak  of  acting  by  a blind  impulse,  or 
wanting  a stimulus  to  exertion. 

E.rrj  mao  encourages  the  practice  of  <1.at  rice 
wklcS  he  commit,  lo  appearance,  though  he.arnlds  It 
*■  f*c,‘  H*»H,  .WORTH. 

Ho  that  prosecotre  a lawful  parpoae,  h,  lawful 
mt»o^  act.  o!wa}a  will,  the  approhaltou  of  hk  owo 
town ; be  U animated  through  the  course  of  hit 
eotlrovoun  by  ao  rip, elation  which  he  know,  to  be 
h**1  Jous.uk. 

While  a rightful  claim  lo  pleasore  or  lo  affluence 
mow  bo  procured  either  bjr  alow  Industry  or  oncer- 
tllo  kaaard,  there  will  alwayr  be  mnllltndes  whom 
cowardice  or  Impatience  incite  to  more  safe  aod 
Bptedjr  melbod,  of  getting  wealth.  Johnson. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wove*sutuec(ed  toll 
Impels  the  natives  to  repeated  toll, 
laduatrloui  habit,  la  each  bosom  rel-o.  floLoswiTH. 

The  migktralc  rannol  urge  obedience  upon  ,ucb 
potrot  ground,  a.  the  miobtrr.  South. 

For  ererj  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Btcowira  a eource  of  pleasure  when  retreat. 

GoLDaiiTW. 

There  are  few  instigations  lo  title  coontry  to  o 
hreech  of  confidence.  Hawauswooru. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  ADVANCE,  PRO- 
MOTE,  PREFER,  FORWARD. 

TO  ENCOURAGE, ».  To  encourage , 
animate. 

ADVANCE,  v.  To  advance, 

PROMOTE,  from  the  Latin  promovco , 
signifies  to  move  forward. 

PREFER,  from  the  Latin  pnefero  or 
fero  and  pric  to  set  before,  signifies  to  set 
up  before  others. 

_rO  FORWARD  is  to  put  forward. 

'I  he  idea  of  exerting  one’s  influence  to 
the  advantage  of  an  object  is  included  in 
the  signification  of  all  these  terms,  which 


differ  in  the  circumstances  and  mode  of 
the  action  : to  encourage,  advance,  and 
promote,  are  appbcuhle  to  both  persons 
and  things ; prefer  to  persons  only ; for- 
mat'd to  things  only. 

First  ns  to  persons,  encourage  is  partial 
os  to  the  end,  and  indefinite  as  to  the 
meuns : we  may  encourage  a person  in 
any  thing  however  trivial,  and  by  anv 
means : thus  we  may  encourage  a child 
in  Ins  rudeness,  by  not  checking  him  ; 
or  we  may  encourage  an  artist  or  man  of 
letters  in  some  great  national  work  ; but 
to  advance,  promote,  anil  prefer,  are  more 
general  in  their  end,  and  specific  in  the 
means : a person  may  advance  himself, 
or  may  be  advanced  by  others;  be  is  pro- 
moted and  preferred  only  by  others : a 
person’s  advancement  may  be  the  fruit  of 
Ids  industry,  or  result  from  the  efforts  of 
his  friends  ; promotion  and  preferment  are 
the  work  ol  one’s  friends : tiie  former  in 
regard  to  offices  in  general,  the  latter 
mostly  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  situa- 
tions : it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  en- 
courage, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  those 
among  the  poor  who  strive  to  obtain  an 
honest  livelihood  ; it  is  every  man’s  duty 
to  advance  himself  in  life  by  every  legiti- 
mate means  ; it  is  the  dut^’und  the  plea- 
sure of  every  good  man  in  the  state  to 
promote  those  who  show  themselves  de- 
serving of  promotion  ; it  is  the  duty  of  a 
minister  to  accept  of  preferment  w hen  it 
offers,  but  it  is  not  his  duty  to  bo  solici- 
tous for  it. 

When  taken  in  regard  to  things  encou- 
rage is  used  in  an  improper  or  figurative 
acceptation;  the  rest  are  applied  pro- 
perly: if  we  encourage  an  undertaking, 
we  give  courage  to  the  undertaker;  but 
when  we  speak  of  advancing  a cause, 
or  promoting  an  interest,  or  forwarding 
a purpose,  these  terms  properly  convey 
the  idea  of  keeping  things  alive,  or  in 
a motion  towards  some  desired  end : 
to  advance  is  however  generally  used  in 
relation  to  w hatever  admits  of  extension 
and  aggrandizement;  promote  is  applied 
to  whatever  admits  of  being  brought  to  a 
point  of  maturity  or  perfection  ; forward 
is  but  a partial  term,  employed  in  the 
sense  of  promote  in  regard  to  particular 
objects : thus  we  advance  religion  or 

learning;  we  promote  an  art  or  nn  in- 
vention ; we  Joruard  a plan. 

RrtfKioo  depend*  opon  the  encouragement  of 
those  that  ore  to  dispense  sod  assert  It.  South. 

No  man's  lot  It  so  nnallrrabt,  died  io  tbb  life, 
hot  tbst  a thoossod  accidents  moj  either  forward  or 
Aboppolol  bta  advancement.  Hvoais. 
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Yovr  seal  la  promoting  lay  latere*  l«at«  my 
fuant  ackaowledpemrnta,  BeATHI. 

U I were  aoa  lo  ■cerjit  preferment  la  Ifca 
ckoreS,  I thould  ha  apt>iWi.nvi.<5  that  I mlthl 
atrrttglhaa  the  hand,  of  tba  gaionyar*.  BevrTte, 
The  great  encouragement  which  ha«  heea  given 
to  learning  for  anroe  jeara  lul  pro,  haa  made  our 
own  nation  aa  glorlona  upon  (bir  account  aa  for  Ita 
late  trtompha  and  conqaeat*.  Anaivoa. 

I love  to  are  a man  aealooa  In  a good  matter,  and 
fapecially  wlwn  hta  real  .howa  Itwlf  foe  advancing 
morality,  and  promoting  the  happlneaa  of  maahlnd. 

Atatioa. 

It  hohorea  ua  not  to  be  wanting  to  ouraelvra  In 
forwarding  the  intention  of  nature  bj  the  culture 
of  oor  miude.  Bt-itntLr Y . 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  EMBOI.DEN. 

TO  ENCOURAGE  is  to  give  courage, 
and  to  EMBOLDEN  to  make  bold  ; the 
former  impelling  to  action  in  general,  the 
latter  to  that  which  is  more  difficult  or 
dangerous : we  are  encouraged  to  perse- 
acre  ; the  resolution  is  thereby  confirm- 
ed : we  are  emboldened  to  begin ; the 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  roused.  Success 
encourage i ; the  chance  of  escaping  dan- 
ger emboldens. 

Outward  circumstances,  however  tri- 
vial, serve  to  encourage;  the  urgency  of 
the  occasion,  or  the  importance  of  sub- 
ject, serves  to  embolden  : a kind  word  or 
a gentle  look  encourages  the  suppliant 
to  tender  his  petition ; where  the  cause 
of  truth  and  religion  is  at  stake,  the  firm 
believer  is  emboldened  to  speak  out  with 
freedom  : timid  dispositions  are  not  to  he 
encouraged  always  by  trivial  circum- 
stances, but  sanguine  dispositions  are 
easily  emboldened;  the  most  flattering  re- 
presentations of  friends  are  frequently 
necessary  to  encourage  the  display  of  ta- 
lent ; the  confidence  natural  to  youth  is 
often  sufficient  of  itself  to  embolden  men 
to  great  undertakings. 

Intrepid  through  lbs  must  of  danger  go. 

Their  friend,  entourage  and  amaze  the  foe. 

DltVDPM* 

Embolden'd  then,  nor  hesitating  mote. 

Peat,  fast,  they  plunge  amid  the  Bathing  ware. 

Tftorvaew. 

TO  ENCROACH,  INTRENCH,  IN- 
TRUDE, INVADE,  INFRINGE. 
ENCROACH,  in  French  cncr ocher, 
is  compounded  of  en  or  tit  and  crouch 
cringe  or  creep,  signifying  to  creep  into 
any  thing. 

INTRENCH,  compounded  of  in  and 
trench,  signifies  to  trench  or  dig  beyond 
one’s  own  ground  into  another’s  ground. 

INTRUDE,  from  the  Latin  intrudo, 
signifies  literally  to  thrust  upon;  and 


ENCROACH. 

INVADE,  from  invtdo,  signifies  to  march 
in  upon. 

INFRINGE,  from  the  Latin  infringo 
compounded  of  in  and  frango,  signifies 
to  break  in  upon. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  unauthorised 
procedure ; hut  the  two  former  designate 
gentle  or  silent  actions,  tile  latter  violent 
if  not  noisy  actions. 

Encroach  is  often  an  imperceptible 
action,  performed  with  such  art  as  to 
elude  observation  ; it  is  according  to  its 
derivation,  an  insensible  creeping  into: 
intrench  is  in  fact  a species  of  encroach- 
ment, namely,  that  perceptible  species 
which  consists  in  exceeding  the  boonda- 
ries  in  marking  out  the  ground  or  space  : 
it  should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a 
parent  to  check  the  first  indications  of  an 
encroaching  disposition  in  their  children  ; 
according  to  the  building  laws,  it  is  made 
actionable  for  any  one  to  intrench  upon 
the  street  or  public  road  with  their 
houses  or  gardens. 

Encroach  and  intrench  respect  pro- 
perty only;  intrude,  invade,  and  infringe, 
are  used  with  regard  to  other  objects : 
intrude  aud  invade  designate  an  unau- 
thorized entry  ; the  former  in  violation  of 
right  equity  or  good  manners ; the  latter 
in  violation  of  public  law  : the  former  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  individuals ; 
the  latter  to  nations  or  large  communi- 
ties : unhidden  guests  intrude  themselves 
sometimes  into  families  to  their  no  small 
annoyance:  an  army  never  invades  a 
country  without  doing  some  mischief: 
nothing  evinces  greater  ignorance  and 
impertinence  than  to  intrude  one’s-self 
into  any  company  where  we  may  of  course 
expect  to  he  unwelcome ; in  the  feudal 
times,  when  civil  power  was  invested  in 
the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  petty 
princes,  they  were  incessantly  invading 
each  other’s  territories. 

Invade  has  likewise  an  improper  as 
well  as  a proper  acceptation  ; in  the  for- 
mer ense  it  bears  a close  analogy  to  in- 
fringe : we  speak  of  invading  rights,  or 
infringing  rights;  but  the  former  is  an 
act  of  greater  violence  than  the  latter : by 
a tyrannical  and  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power  the  rights  of  the  subject  are  in- 
vaded ; by  gradual  steps  nnd  impercepti- 
ble means  their  liberties  may  he  in- 
fringed ; invade  is  used  only  for  public 
privileges  ; in  fringe  is  applied  also  to  pri- 
vate aud  individual. 

King  John  of  England  invaded  the 
rights  of  the  Barons  in  so  senseless  and 
arbitrary  a manner  as  to  provoke  their 
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resistance,  and  thus  promote  the  cause  of 
citil  liberty;  it  is  of  importance  to  tbe 
peace  and  well-being  of  society  that  men 
should,  in  their  different  relations,  sta- 
tions, and  duties,  guard  against  any  in- 
fringemcnt  on  the  sphere  or  department 
of  such  as  come  into  the  closest  con- 
nexion with  them. 

It  U obwrvetl  by  one  of  the  father*  (bat  l»e  who 
w*irain«  himself  In  the  u*c  of  thinpj  lawful  will  never 
MfTMf*  upon  thing*  forbidden.  Johv«om. 

AeHfioa  entrench?*  upon  none  of  our  prirUeger, 
invade * none  of  our  pleasures.  feouni. 

of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  golden  age, 
of  the  age  la  which  neither  cam  o or  danger  had 
intruded  oo  mankind,  ht  the  coir.muuity  of  po*aea- 
,foo#*  Johnson. 

Vo  looser  were  hU  eye»  In  slumber  bound, 

^ben  from  above  a more  than  mortal  sound 
Invade*  his  cam.  Davor*. 

The  King’*  partisans  maintained  that,  while  the 
prtoee  command*  no  military  force,  he  will  la  vain 
bjr  Violence  attempt  an  infringement  of  laws  so 
clearly  defined  by  tueau*  of  Ute  disputes.  Uuxk. 

TO  ENCUMBER.  V.  To  clorr . 

' o 

encyclopedia,  v.  Dictionary. 
end,  v.  Aim. 

TO  KND,  CLOSE,  TERMINATE. 

To  bring  any  thing  to  its  last  point  is 
the  common  idea  in  the  signification  of 
these  terms. 

To  END  is  the  simple  action  of  put- 
ting an  end  to,  without  auy  collateral 
idea;  it  is  therefore  the  generic  term. 
To  CLOSE  is  to  end  gradually.  To  TER- 
MINATE is  to  end  in  a specific  manner. 
There  are  persons  even  in  civilized  coun- 
tries so  ignorant  as,  like  the  brutes,  to 
end  their  lives  as  they  began  them,  with- 
out one  ratioual  reflection  : the  Christian 
clout  his  career  of  active  duty  only  with 
the  failure  of  his  bodily  powers.  A per- 
son ends  a dispute,  or  puls  an  end  to  it, 
by  yielding  the  subject  of  contest;  he 
terminates  the  dispute  by  entering  into  n 
compromise. 

Greece  In  her  tingle  heroes  strove  in  vain. 

Now  ho«ts  oppote  ihee,  and  thou  must  be  tiaio  : 

So  shall  my  day*  In  one  sad  lenor  ron. 

And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun.  Pofk. 
Orestes,  Aeamas,  In  front  appear. 

And  CKsonau  and  Thoon  r/«#e  the  rear.  Pop*. 

As  I had  a mind  to  know  bow  each  of  there  roads 
terminated,  I joined  mjseif  with  the  assembly  that 
were  In  the  flower  and  vigour  of  their  age,  and  called 
themselves  tbe  band  of  lovers.  Addison. 

END,  EXTREMITY. 

Both  these  words  imply  the  last  of 
those  parts  which  constitute  a thing ; but 


the  END  designates  that  part  generally; 
the  EXTREMITY  marks  the  particular 
point.  The  extremity  is  from  the  Latin 
extremist  the  very  last  end,  that  which  is 
outermost..  Hence  end  may  be  said 
of  that  which  bounds  any  thing ; but  ex- 
tremity of  that  which  extends  farthest 
trom  us : we  may  speak  of  the  ends  of 
that  which  is  circular  in  its  form,  or  of 
that  which  has  no  specific  form  ; but  we 
speak  of  the  extremities  of  that  only  which 
is  supposed  to  project  lengthwise. 

The  end  is  opposed  to  tbe  beginning  ; 
the  extremity  to  the  centre  or  point  from 
which  we  reckon.  When  a man  is  said 
to  go  to  the  end  of  a journey  or  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  expression  is  in  both 
cases  indefinite  and  general ; but  when 
he  is  said  to  go  to  tbe  extremities  of  the 
earth  or  the  extremities  of  a kingdom,  the 
idea  of  relative  distance  is  manifestly 
implied. 

lie  who  goes  to  tbe  end  of  a path  may 
possibly  have  a little  farther  to  go  in 
order  to  reach  the  extremity.  Io  the  figu- 
rative application  end  and  extremity  differ 
so  widely  as  not  to  admit  of  any  just 
comparison. 

No.  .fib  foil  fore.  lb.  jMdioe  boro  b<  broil,, 

Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  joins  (be  doubling  end!*. 

Port. 

Our  female  projectors  were  all  (be  last  summer 
so  taken  up  with  the  Improvement  of  their  petticoats 
that  they  had  not  time  to  attend  to  any  thing  else; 
but  having  at  length  sufficiently  adorned  their  lower 
parts,  they  now  begin  to  turn  their  thoughts  upon 
the  other  extremity.  Addison. 

END,  V.  Suite. 

, to  endeavour,  v.  To  attempt , 

TO  ENDEAVOUR,  aim,  strive, 
STRUGGLE. 

ENDEAVOUR,  v.  Attempt. 

AIM,  u.  Aim. 

S 1'RI  V E,  v.  Discord,  strife. 

STRUGGLE  is  a frequentative  from 
strive. 

To  endeavour  is  general  in  its  object ; 
aim  is  particular;  we  endeavour  to  do 
whatever  we  set  about ; we  aim  at  doing 
something  which  we  have  set  before  our- 
selves as  a desirable  object.  To  strive  is 
to  endeavour  earnestly ; to  struggle  is  to 
strive  earnestly. 

An  endeavour  springs  from  n sense  of 
duty ; we  endeavour  to  do  that  which  is 
right,  and  avoid  that  which  is  wrong : 
aiming  is  the  fruit  of  an  aspiring  temper ; 
the  object  a anted  at  is  always  something 
superior  either  in  reality  or  imagination, 
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and  calls  for  particular  exertion : striving 
is  the  consequence  of  an  ardent  desire  ; 
the  thing  striven  for  is  always  conceived 
to  be  of  importance : struggling  is  the 
effect  of  necessity ; it  is  proportioned  to 
the  difficulty  of  attainment,  and  the  re- 
sistance which  is  opposed  to  it ; the  thing 
struggled  for  is  indispensably  necessary. 

Those  only  who  endeavour  to  discharge 
their  duty  to  God  and  their  fellow  crea- 
tures can  expect  retil  tranquillity  of  mind. 
Whoever  aims  at  the  acquirement  of  great 
wealth  or  much  power  opens  the  door  for 
much  misery  to  himself.  As  our  passions 
are  acknowledged  to  be  our  greatest  ene- 
mies when  they  obtain  the  ascendancy, 
we  should  always  strive  to  keep  them  un- 
der our  control.  There  are  some  men 
who  struggle  through  life  to  obtain  u mere 
competence;  and  yet  die  without  suc- 
ceeding in  their  object. 

We  ought  to  endeavour  to  correct 
faults,  to  aim  at  attaining  Christian  per- 
fection, to  strive  to  conquer  bad  habits : 
these  are  the  surest  means  of  saving  us 
from  ibe  necessity  of  struggling  to  repair 
au  injured  reputation. 

*Tt*  no  uncommon  tStng.  rat  rood  Suncbo,  for  one 
half  or  (be  world  to  use  tint  other  half  like  brutes, 
ami  then  endeavour  to  make  Ym  *o.  Sterne. 

However  men  may  aim  at  elevation, 

*Tis  properly  a female  paninu.  Siienvtonk. 

All  understand  their  great  Creator's  will, 

Afrtre  to  be  happy,  and  (a  that  fulfil. 

Mankind  excepted,  lord  of  all  beakle. 

But  only  slave  to  folly,  vice,  and  pride.  Jfnvms. 
So  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  a tern. 

And  slow  advancing  struggle  with  the  stream. 

Dktobk. 

ENDEAVOUR,  EFFORT,  EXERTION. 

ENDEAVOUR,  v.  Attempt  and  To 
endeavour. 

EFFORT,  is  changed  from  the  Latin 
rffert  from  effero  to  bring  forth,  that  is,  to 
bring  out  power. 

EXERTION,  iu  Latin  exertio  from 
exero,  signifies  the  putting  forth  power. 

The  idea  of  calling  our  powers  into 
action  is  common  to  these  terms : endea- 
vour expresses  little  more  than  this  com- 
mon idea,  being  a term  of  general  import: 
effort  and  exertion  are  particular  modes 
of  endeavour  ; the  former  lieing  a special 
strong  endeavour,  the  latter  a continued 
strong  endeavour.  An  endeavour  is  culled 
forth  by  ordinary  circumstances;  ef- 
fort and  exertion  by  those  which  are 
extraordinary.  Au  endeavour  flows  .out 
of  the  condition  of  our  being  and  consti- 
tution; as  rational  and  responsible  agents 
we  must  make  daily  endeavours  to  fit 


ourselves  for  an  hereafter ; as  willing  and 
necessitous  agents,  we  use  our  endeavours 
to  obtain  such  things  as  are  agreeable  or 
needful  for  us : when  a particular  emer- 
gency arises  we  make  a great  effort ; and 
when  a serious  object  is  to  be  obtained 
we  make  suitable  exertions. 

An  endeavour  is  indefinite  both  as  to 
the  end  and  the  means  : the  end  may  be 
immediate  or  remote ; the  means  may  be 
either  direct  or  indirect : but  in  an  effort 
the  end  is  immediate ; the  means  are  di- 
rect and  personal : we  may  either  make 
an  endeavour  to  get  into  a room,  or  we 
may  make  an  endeavour  to  obtain  a situ- 
ation in  life ; but  we  make  efforts  to 
speak,  or  we  make  efforts  to  get  through 
a crowd.  An  eiulcavour  may  call  forth 
one  or  many  powers ; an  effort  calls 
forth  but  one  power : the  endeavour  to 

Iilease  in  society  it  laudable,  if  it  do  not 
ead  to  vicious  compliances;  it  is  a lauds 
able  effort  of  fortitude  to  suppress  oar 
complaints  in  the  moment  of  suffering. 
The  exertion  is  as  comprehensive  in  its 
meaning  as  the  endeavour,  and  as  positive 
as  the  effort ; but  the  endeavour  is  most 
commonly,  and  the  effort  always,  applied 
to  individuals  only  ; whereas  the  exertion 
is  applicable  to  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. A tradesman  uses  his  best  en- 
deavours to  please  bis  customers  : a com- 
batant makes  desperate  efforts  to  over- 
come bis  antagonist:  a candidate  for 
literary  nr  parliamentary  honours  uses 
great  exertions  to  surpass  his  rival ; a na- 
tion uses  great  exertions  to  raise  a navy  or 
extend  its  commerce. 

To  walk  with  circumspect  inn  and  steadiness  ia 
the  right  path  ou;ht  to  We  the  constant  m deavour 
of  every  rational  being.  Johnson. 

The  influence  of  custom  Is  snrh,  that  to  conquer 
It  will  require  the  utmost  effort$  of  fortitude  and 
virtue.  Johnson. 

Tiie  discomfitures  which  tbe  republic  of  assasains 
has  suffered  have  uniformly  called  forth  new  rrrr- 
tinny.  BiakK. 

endless,  t>.  Eternal. 
to  endow,  r.  To  invest. 
ENDOWMENT,  V.  Gift. 

endurance,  v.  Patience. 
to  endure,  v.  To  suffer. 

KNKMV,  FOE,  ADVERSARY,  OPPO- 
NENT, ANTAGONIST. 

EN  KM  Y,  in  Latin  mimic  us,  compound- 
ed of  in  privative  and  amicus  a friend 
signifies  one  that  is  unfriendly. 

FOE,  in  Saxon  Jah  most  probably  from 
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the  old  Teutonic  fan  to  hate,  signifies  one 
that  bears  a hatred. 

ADVERSARY,  in  Latin  advtrtarius 
from  udversus  against,  signifies  one  that 
takes  part  against  another;  advertarius 
in  Latin  was  particularly  applied  to 
those  who  contested  a point  in  law  with 
another. 

OPPONENT,  in  Latin  opponent  par- 
ticiple of  oppono  or  obpono  to  place  in 
the  way,  signifies  one  pitted  against  an- 
other. 

ANTAGONIST,  in  Greek  avrayu- 
vi toc  compounded  of  avr<  against,  and 
aywvtspai  to  contend,  signifies  one  strug- 
gling against  another. 

An  enemy  is  not  so  formidable  as  a 
foe;  the  former  may  lie  reconciled,  but 
the  latter  remains  always  deadly.  An 
enemy  may  be  so  in  spirit,  in  action,  or 
in  relation  ; a foe  is  always  so  in  spirit, 
if  not  in  action  likewise : a man  may  be 
»n  enemy  to  himself,  though  not  a foe. 
Those  who  are  national  or  political  ene- 
tniei  are  often  private  friends,  but  a foe 
is  never  any  thing  but  a foe.  A single 
act  may  create,  an  enemy,  but  continued 
warfare  creates  a foe. 

Enemies  are  either  public  or  private, 
collective  or  personal ; in  the  latter  sense 
the  word  enemy  is  most  analogous  in  sig- 
nification to  that  of  udverttury,  opponent, 
antagonist.  * Enemies  seek  to  injure 
each  other  commonly  from  a sentiment 
of  hatred  ; the  heart  is  always  more  or 
less  implicated : adversaries  set  up  their 
claims,  and  frequently  urge  their  preten- 
sions with  angry  strife  ; hut  interest  more 
than  sentiment  stimulates  to  action  : op- 
ponents set  up  different  parties,  and  treat 
each  other  sometimes  with  acrimony ; 
but  their  differences  do  not  necessarily 
include  any  thing  personal:  antagonists 
are  a species  of  opoonenls  who  ure  in  ac- 
tual engagement : emulation  and  direct 
exertion,  but  not  anger,  is  concerned  in 
making  the  antagonist.  Enemies  make 
war,  aim  at  destruction,  and  commit  acts 
of  personal  violence : adversaries  are 
conteuted  with  appropriating  to  them- 
selves some  object  of  desire,  or  depriving 
their  rival  of  it ; cupidity  being  the  mov- 
ing principle,  and  gain  the  object  : oppo- 
nents oppose  each  other  systematically 
and  perpetually;  each  aims  at  being 
thought  right  in  their  disputes : tastes  und 
opinions  are  commonly  the  subjects  of 
debate,  self-love  ofiener  than  a love  of 
truth  is  the  moving  principle : antagonists 


engage  in  a trial  of  strength ; victory  is 
the  end  ; the  love  of  distinction  or  supe- 
riority the  moving  principle ; the  contest 
may  iie  either  in  mental  or  physical  exer- 
tion ; may  aim  at  superiority  in  a verbal 
dispute  or  in  a manual  combat.  There 
are  nations  whose  subjects  are  bom  ene- 
mies to  those  of  a neighbouring  nation  : 
nothing  evinces  the  radical  corruption  of 
any  country  more  than  when  the  poor 
man  dares  not  show  himself  as  an  adver- 
sary to  his  rich  neighbour  without  fear- 
ing to  lose  more  than  he  might  gain  : the 
ambition  of  some  men  does  not  nse 
higher  than  that  of  being  the  opponent  to 
ministers:  Scaliger  and  Petavius  among 
the  French  were  great  antagonists  in  their 
day,  as  were  Boyle  and  Bentley  among 
the  English ; the  Horatii  and  Curiatii 
were  equally  famous  antagonists  in  their 
way. 

Enemy  and  foe  are  likewise  employed 
in  a figurative  sense  for  moral  objects : 
our  passions  are  our  enemies  when  in- 
dulged ; envy  is  a foe  to  happiness. 

Platsrcb  nji  very  Surly,  that  a man  vbo«M  not 
allow  himself  (o  hate  even  hit  enrmiet.  Ad^ioi. 
So  frown’d  the  mighty  combatants,  that  Self 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown  : so  match’d  they  stood ; 
For  never  hot  once  more  waa  either  like 
To  meet  *o  great  a foe.  Miltox* 

Those  disputants  (the  persecutors)  convince  their 
adrerutr ies  with  a sorites  commonly  called  a pile  of 
fagots.  A do i to k. 

The  name  of  Boyle  is  Indeed  revered,  but  hi* 
works  are  neglected  ; we  are  contented  to  know  that 
he  conquered  Ub  opponent i,  without  inquiring  nhat 
cavils  were  produced  against  him.  Joiraaoik 

Sir  Francis  Ancon  observes  that  a well  written 
hook,  compared  with  its  rivals  aad  anUsgOHUtt,  is 
like  Moses’s  serpent  that  immediately  swallowed  up 
those  of  the  Kgyptiaas.  Addisoju 

ENERGY,  FORCE,  VIGOUR. 

ENERGY,  in  French  energie,  I.atia 
energia,  Greek  ivtpyia  from  ivipyim  t» 
operate  inwardly,  signifies  the  power  of 
producing  positive  effects. 

FORCE,  v.  To  compel. 

VIGOR,  from  the  Larin  vigeo  to  flou- 
rish, signifies  unimpaired  power,  or  that 
which  belongs  to  a subject  in  a sound  nr 
flourishing  slate. 

With  energy  is  connected  the  idea  of 
activity;  with  force  that  of  capability; 
with  vigour  that  of  health.  Energy  lies 
only  in  the  mind  ; force  and  vigour  are  the 
property  of  either  body  or  mind.  Know- 
ledge and  freedom  combine  to  produce 
energy  of  character ; force  is  a gift  of  n«~ 


* Vide  AbM  Girard  i “ Roaeasl,  sdranairr,  tadfeaMt.* 
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tore  that  may  be  increased  by  exercise  : 
w gor,  both  bodily  and  mental,  is  an  ordi* 
nary  accompaniment  of  youth,  hat  is  not 
always  denied  to  old  age. 

Oar  power*  owe  much  of  tbeir  energy  to  out 
hope*  : “ passant  quia  pow  ridentur."  When  sue* 
com  teems  attainable,  diligence  m enforced. 

Johnson. 

Oa  the  passive  main 

Dn»cend*  tb*  ethereal  Jorce,  and  with  strong  gust 
Turns  from  its  bottom  the  discolour’d  deep. 

Thomson. 

No  man  at  the  age  and  vigour  of  thirty  U Poml 
of  sugar-plums  and  rattles.  South. 

to  enervate,  t>.  To  weaken. 
to  enfeeble,  v.  To  weaken. 

TO  ENGAGE,  V.  To  attract. 

TO  ENGAGE,  v.  To  bind. 

ENGAGEMENT,  V.  Battle. 

ENGAGEMENT,  V.  Business. 

engagement,  v.  Promise. 

to  engender,  v.  To  breed. 

to  engrave,  v.  To  imprint. 
engraving,  v.  Picture. 

to  engross,  v.  To  absorb. 

enjoyment,  fruition,  gratifi- 
cation. 

ENJOYMENT,  from  enjoy  to  have 
the  joy  or  pleasure,  signifies  cither  the  act 
of  enjoying,  or  the  pleasure  itself  derived 
from  that  act. 

FRUITION,  from  fruor  to  enjoy,  is 
employed  only  for  the  act  of  enjoying ; 
we  speak  either  of  the  enjoyment  of  any 
pleasure,  or  of  the  enjoyment  as  a plea- 
sure: we  speak  of  those  pleasures  which 
are  received  from  the  fruition,  in  distinc- 
tion front  those  which  are  had  in  expec- 
tation. Enjoyment  is  either  corporeal 
or  spiritual,  as  the  enjoyment  of  music, 
or  the  enjoyment  of  study  : but  the  frui- 
tion of  eating,  or  any  other  sensible,  or  at 
least  external  object : hope  intervenes  be- 
tween the  desire  and  the  fruition. 

GRATIFICATION,  from  the  verb  to 
gratify,  to  make  grateful  or  pleasant,  sig- 
nifies either  the  act  of  giving  pleasure,  or 
the  pleasure  received.  Enjoyment  springs 
from  every  object  which  is  capable  of 
yielding  pleasure;  by  distinction  how- 
ever, and  in  the  latter  sense,  from  moral 
and  rational  objects:  but  gratification, 
which  is  a species  of  enjoyment,  is  ob- 
tained through  tbe  medium  of  the  senses. 
Enjoyment  is  not  so  vivid  os  gratfica* 


tion  : gratification  is  not  so  permanent 
os  enjoyment.  Domestic  life  lws  its  pe- 
culiar enjoyment* ; brilliant  spectacles 
afford  gratification.  Our  capacity  for 
enjoyment  depends  upon  our  intellectual 
endowments;  our  gratification  depends 
upon  the  tone  of  our  feelings,  and  the 
nature  of  our  desires. 

The  enjoyment  of  fame  bring*  hot  very  Iff (le 
pleasure,  i hough  the  lorn  or  wool  of  It  be  very  on* 
>!ble  and  afflict  in*.  Aowtoi, 

The  mao  of  plt-aure  little  koowt  tbe  perfect  joy 
be  lose*  for  tbe  disappointing  (ratification!  which 
be  pursue*.  A Dimow. 

Fame  Is  a good  bo  wholly  foreign  to  oar  natures 
that  we  have  no  facalty  In  the  twin  I adapted  to  It. 
nor  any  organ  in  the  bod;  to  retfah  it:  an  object  of 
desire  placed  out  of  tbe  possibility  of  fruition, 

Addison. 

TO  ENLARGE,  INCREASE,  EXTEND. 

ENLARGE  signifies  literally  to  make 
large  or  wide,  and  is  applied  to  dimension 
and  extent. 

INCREASE,  from  the  Latin  inert  Kit 
to  grow  to  a thing,  is  applicable  to  quan- 
tity, signifying  to  become  greater  in  size 
by  the  junction  of  other  matter. 

EXT  END,  in  Latin  extendo , or  ex  and 
tendo,  signifies  to  stretch  out,  that  is,  to 
make  greater  in  space.  We  speak  of  en- 
larging a house,  a room,  premises,  or 
boundaries ; of  increasing  an  army,  or  pro- 
perty, capital,  expense,  See.;  of  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  an  empire.  We  say 
the  hole  or  cavity  enlarges , the  head  or  bulk 
enlarges , the  number  inereasesy  the  swell- 
ing, inflammation,  and  the  like,  increase : 
so  likewise  in  the  figurative  sense,  the 
views,  the  prospects,  the  powers,  the  ideas, 
and  the  mind,  are  enlarged ; pain,  plea- 
sure, hope,  fear,  anger,  or  kindness,  is  in- 
c reased;  views,  prospects,  connexions, 
and  the  like,  are  extended. 

Great  objects  make 
Great  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge. 
Those  still  more  godlike,  as  these  more  divine. 

You  no. 

Good  sense  atone  is  a sedate  and  quiescent  quality 
which  manages  ks  possessions  well,  but  does  not  in- 
create  them.  Johnson. 

Tbe  wise  extending  their  inquiries  wide. 

See  how  both  states  are  by  cooneilon  ty’d; 

Pooh  v iew  but  port,  and  not  the  whole  survey, 

So  crowd  exlvteore  all  into  a day.  Jkhyn*. 

to  bnlighten,  v.  To  illuminate. 
to  enlist,  v.  To  enrol. 
to  enliven,  v.  To  animate . 

enmity,  animosity,  hostility. 

ENMITY  lies  in  the  heart ; it  is  deep 
and  malignant;  ANIMOSITY,  from  an*- 
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ntiu  a spirit,  lies  in  the  passions;  it  is 
fierce  and  vindictive : HOSTILITY,  from 
kostit  a political  enemy,  lies  in  the  action; 
it  is  mischievous  and  destructive. 

Enmity  is  something  permanent ; ani- 
mosity is  partial  and  transitory : in  the 
feudal  ages,  when  the  darkness  and  igno- 
rance of  the  times  prevented  the  mild  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,  enmities  between 
particular  families  were  handed  down  as 
an  inheritnnce  from  father  to  son ; in  free 
states,  party  spirit  engenders  greater  ani- 
mosities than  private  disputes. 

Enmity  is  altogether  personal ; hosti- 
lity mostly  respects  public  measures; 
animosity  respects  either  one  or  many  in- 
dividuals. Enmity  often  lies  concealed 
in  the  heart ; animosity  mostly  betrays 
itself  by  gome  open  act  of  hostility.  He 
who  cherishes  enmity  towards  another  is 
his  own  greatest  enemy ; he  who  is  guided 
by  a spirit  of  animosity  is  unfit  to  have 
any  command  over  others ; he  who  pro- 
ceeds to  wanton  hostility  often  provokes 
an  enemy  where  he  might  have  a friend. 

In  some  instance*,  tadretl,  the  enmity  of  others 
canoot  be  avoided  without  a participation  in  their 
gulH;  but  then  U !t  the  enmity  of  those  with  whom 
neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  can  desire  to  associate. 

JOUNSOM. 

I will  never  let  my  heart  reproach  me  with  having 
dooe  any  thing  towards  increasing  those  animotitiet 
that  extinguish  religion,  deface  government,  and 
make  a nation  miserable.  Addison. 

Erasmus  himself  had,  it  sreim,  the  misfortune  to 
fall  Into  the  hands  of  a party  of  Trojans  who  laid  on 
him  with  so  many  blows  and  buffets,  that  he  never 
forgot  their  hoitlliUet  to  his  dying  day.  Addison. 

enmity,  v.  Haired. 

ENORMOUS,  HUGE,  IMMENSE, 
VAST. 

ENORMOUS,  from  e and  norma  a 
rule,  signifies  out  of  rule  or  order. 

HUGE,  is  in  alf  probability  connected 
with  high,  which  is  hoogh  in  Dutch. 

IMMENSE,  iu  Latin  immensus , com- 
pounded of  in  privative  and  mensus  mea- 
sured, signifies  not  to  he  measured. 

VAST,  in  French  vaste,  Latin  vastus 
from  taco,  to  be  vacant,  open,  or  wide, 
signifies  extended  in  space. 

Enormous  and  huge  are  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  magnitude;  immense  and  vast 
to  extent,  quantity,  and  number.  Enor- 
mous expresses  more  than  huge,  as  im- 
mense expresses  more  than  vast : what  is 
enormous  exceeds  in  a very  great  degree 
all  ordinary  bounds ; what  is  huge  is 
great  only  in  the  superlative  degree.  The 
enormous'  is  always  out  of  proportion ; 


the  huge  is  relatively  extraordinary  in  its 
dimensions.  Some  animals  may  be  made 
enormously  fat  by  a particular  mode  of 
feeding  : to  one  who  has  seen  nothing  but 
level  ground  common  hills  will  appear  to 
be  huge  mountains. 

The  immense  is  that  which  exceeds  all 
calculation  : the  vast  comprehends  only  a 
very  great  or  unusual  excess.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  earth  and  sun  may  be 
said  to  be  immense : the  distance  between 
the  poles  is  trail. 

Of  all  these  terms  huge  is  the  only  one 
confined  to  the  proper  application,  and 
in  the  proper  sense  of  size  : the  rest  are 
employed  with  regard  to  moral  objects. 
We  speak  only  of  a huge  animal,  a huge 
monster,  a huge  mass,  a huge  size,  a huge 
bulk,  and  the  like ; but  we  speak  of  an 
enormous  waste,  an  immense  difference, 
and  a vast  number. 

The  epithets  enormous,  immense,  and 
vast,  are  applicable  to  the  same  objects, 
hut  with  the  same  distinction  in  their 
sense.  A sum  is  enormous  which  exceeds 
in  magnitude  not  only  every  thing  known, 
but  every  thing  thought  of  or  expected  : 
a sum  is  immense  that  scarcely  admits  of 
calculation  : a sum  is  vast  which  rises 
very  high  in  calculation.  The  national 
debt  of  England  has  risen  to  an  enormous 
amount : the  revolutionary  war  bus  been 
attended  with  an  immense  loss  of  blood 
and  treasure  to  the  different  nations  of 
Europe : there  are  individuals  who,  while 
they  are  expending  vast  sums  on  their  own 
gratifications,  refuse  to  contribute  any 
thing  to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous. 

The  Thracian  Acimu*  hi,  falchion  fount!, 

And  bt'w’d  the  enormous  glut  to  l be  ground. 

Forx. 

Cent  Arelthoua,  known  from  iborr  to  abore. 

By  tiie  huge,  knotted  iron  mace  be  bore. 

No  lance  he  abook,  nor  beot  the  twanging  bow, 

Bat  broke  with  thia  the  battle  of  the  foe.  Fore. 
Well  waa  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance  aparr’d, 
E'n  power  immense  bad  found  anch  battle  hard. 

Pont. 

Joat  on  the  brink  they  neigh  ami  paw  the  ground. 

And  tbe  turf  trembler,  end  the  aklea  mound ; 

Eager  they  view'd  tbe  prospect  dark  and  deep. 

Vast  war  tbe  leap,  ami  headlong  bung  the  steep. 

1’oPK. 

ENORMOUS,  PRODIGIOUS,  MON- 
STROUS. 

ENORMOUS  (vide  Enormous). 

PRODIGIOUS  comes  from  prodigy, 
in  Latin  prodigium,  which  in  nil  probabi- 
lity comes  from  prodigo  to  lavish  forth, 
signifying  literally  breaking  out  in  excess 
or  extravagance. 

2 B 
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MONSTROUS,  from  monster,  io  Latin 
vw ml  rum  i and  moiutro  to  show  or  make 
visible,  signifies  remarkable,  or  exciting 
notice. 

The  enormous  contradicts  our  rules  of 
estimating  and  calculating:  the  prodigi- 
ous raises  our  minds  beyond  their  ordina- 
ry standard  of  thinking : the  monstrous 
contradicts  nature  and  the  course  of 
things.  What  is  enormous  excites  our 
surprise  or  amazement : what  it  prodigi- 
ous excites  our  astonishment : what  is 
monstrous  does  violence  to  our  senses  and 
understanding.  There  is  something  enor- 
mous in  the  present  scale  upon  which  pro- 
perty, whether  public  or  private,  is  amass- 
ed and  expended : the  works  of  the  an- 
cients in  general,  but  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids in  particular,  are  objects  of  admira- 
tion, on  account  of  the  prodigious  labor 
which  was  bestowed  on  them  : ignorance 
and  superstition  have  always  been  active 
in  producing  monstrous  images  for  the 
worship  of  its  blind  votaries. 

Jove*»  bird  on  sounding  pinions  boat  the  skies, 

A bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  stxe. 

His  talons  truss'd,  elite  tnd  curling  round. 

He  stung  the  bird  whose  throat  receiv'd  the  wound. 

Pont. 

1 dreamed  that  t was  in  a wood  of  to  prodigious 
an  extent,  and  cut  Into  such  a variety  of  walks  and 
alleys,  that  all  mankind  were  lost  and  bewildered  in 
in  Ammon. 

Nothin-  go  monstrous  can  be  said  or  (sign'd 
But  with  belief  and  joy  U entertain'd.  Datum. 

ENOUGH,  SUFFICIENT, 

ENOUGH,  in  German  genug,  comes 
from  geuiigen,  to  satisfy. 

SUFFICIENT,  in  Latin  sufficient,  par- 
ticiple of  sufficio,  compounded  of  tub  and 
j'acui,  signifies  made  or  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

He  has  enough  whose  desires  are  satis- 
fied; he  has  sufficient  whose  wants  are 
supplied.  We  may  therefore  frequently 
have  sufficiency  when  we  have  not  enough. 
A greedy  man  is  commonly  in  this  case 
who  has  never  enough,  although  he  ha# 
more  thou  a sufficiency.  Enough  is  said 
only  of  physical  objects  of  desire  : suffici- 
ent is  employed  in  n moral  application, 
for  that  which  serves  the  purpose.  Child- 
ren and  animals  never  have  enough  fond, 
nor  the  miser  enough  money  : it  is  requi- 
site to  allow  sufficient  time  fur  every  thing 
that  is  to  be  done,  if  we  wish  it  to  be  done 
well. 

Mjr  ton  of  honotuV  great  enough, 

Tliou  nectl’al  not  bra  ml  U with  a acoff.  Bltlth. 

Tl»e  time  prevail  vblom  a D or  ill  sufficient  em- 
ployment for  the  mind  of  man.  Addison. 


enrapture,  o.  Charm. 

TO  ENROL,  INLIST,  REGISTER, 
RECORD. 

ENROL,  compounded  of  en  or  an  and 
roll,  signifies  to  place  in  a roll,  that  is,  in 
a roll  of  paper  or  a book. 

INLIST,  compounded  of  in  and  list , 
signifies  to  put  down  in  a list. 

REGISTER,  in  Latin  regisirum,  comes 
from  regestum  participle  of  regcro,  signi- 
fying to  put  down  in  writing. 

RECORD,  in  Latin  recordor,  com- 
pounded of  re  back  or  again,  and  cors  the 
heart,  signifies  to  bring  back  to  the  heart, 
or  call  to  mind  by  a memorandum. 

Enrol  and  inlist  respect  persons  only ; 
register  respects  persons  and  things  ; re- 
cord respects  things  only.  Enrol  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  act  of  inserting  names 
in  an  orderly  manner  into  any  book ; in- 
list  is  a species  of  enrolling  applicable 
only  to  the  military.  The  enrolment  is 
an  act  of  authority ; the  enlisting  is  the 
voluntary  act  of  an  individual.  Among 
the  Romans  it  was  the  office  of  the  censor 
to  enrol  the  names  of  all  the  citizens  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  number,  and  esti- 
mate their  property : in  modem  times 
soldiers  are  mostly  raised  by  means  of 
inlisting. 

In  the  moral  application  of  the  terms, 
to  enrol  is  to  assign  a certain  place  or 
rank  ; to  inlist  is  to  put  one’s  self  under 
a leader,  or  attach  one’s  self  to  a party. 
Hercules  was  enrolled  among  the  Gods ; 
the  common  people  are  always  ready  to 
inlist  on  the  side  of  anarchy  and  rebel- 
lion. To  enrol  and  register,  both  imply 
writing  down  in  a book ; but  the  former 
is  a less  formal  act  than  the  latter.  The 
insertion  of  the  bare  name  or  designation 
in  a certain  order  is  enough  to  constitute 
an  enrolment;  but  registering  compre- 
hends the  birth,  family,  and  other  colla- 
teral circumstances  of  the  individual. 
The  object  of  registering  likewise  differs 
from  that  of  enrolling : what  is  registered 
serves  for  future  purposes,  and  is  of  per- 
manent utility  to  society  in  general ; but 
what  is  enrolled  often  serves  only  a par- 
ticular or  temporary  end.  Thus  in  num- 
bering the  people  it  is  necessary  simply 
to  enrol  their  names;  but  when  in  addi- 
tion to  this  it  was  necessary,  as  among 
the  Romans,  to  ascertain  their  rank  iu 
the  state,  every  thing  connected  with 
their  property,  their  family,  and  their 
connexion,  required  to  be  registered ; so 
iu  like  manner,  in  more  modern  times,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  for  the  good 
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government  of  the  state  to  register  the 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  every 
citizen : it  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
what  is  registered,  as  far  as  respects  per- 
sons, may  be  said  to  be  enrolled ; but 
wbat  is  enrolled  is  not  always  registered. 
Register,  in  regard  to  record,  has  a no 
less  obvious  distinction : the  former  is 
used  for  domestic  and  civil  transactions, 
the  latter  for  public  and  political  events. 
What  is  registered  serves  for  the  daily 
purposes-  ot  the  community  collectively 
and  individually}  what  is  recorded  is 
treasured  up  in  a special  manner  for  par- 
ticular reference  and  remembrance  at  a 
distance.  The  number  or  utunes  of 
streets,  houses,  carriages,  and  the  like, 
*r®  registered  in  different  offices;  deeds 
and  documents  which  regard  grants, 
charters,  privileges,  and  the  like,  either  of 
individuate  or  particular  towns,  are  re- 
corded in  die  archives  of  nations.  To  re- 
cord  is,  therefore,  a formal  species  of  re- 
gistering: vre  register  wheu  we  record; 
but  we  do  not  always  record  wheu  we 
register. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  applica- 
tion things  may  be  said  to  be  registered 
in  the  memory ; or  events  recorded  in 
history.  We  have  a right  to  believe  that 
the  actions  of  good  men  are  registered  in 
heaven,  aud  that  their  names  are  enrolled 
among  the  saints  and  angels ; the  parti- 
cular sayings  and  actions  of  princes  are 
recorded  in  history,  and  hauded  down  to 
the  latest  posterity. 

Aftcteotl,  no  raao  ni  suffered  to  abide  In  Eng- 
U»4  above  forty  daji,  unless  be  were  enrolled  in 
•one  tubing  or  decennary.  Bl»cistoni. 

The  Brae  never  waa  when  I would  bare  tutored 
nader  tbe banners  at  ntayfncthm,  though  I might  have 
carried  a pair  ot  colours,  IT  1 bad  not  aporaed  them, 
*•  either  legipn.  Si  a W».  Jones. 

I hope  jou  take  care  to  keep  an  euct  journal,  end 
to  register  all  occorrencea  and  observations,  tor 
ymr  Meeds  here-  expect  inch  a book  of  irafels  aa  baa 
•ot  often  been  ten.  Johnson. 

Tbe  medals  of  the  Humana  were  their  current 
moory;  when  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  in 

It  waa  ataraped  perhaps  upon  an  hundred 
thousand  pieces  or  money,  like  our  shillings  or  half. 
feaee.  Addison, 

ensample,  V.  Example. 

TO  ENSLAVE,  CAPTIVATE. 

To  ENSLAVE  is  to  bring  into  a state 
of  slavery. 

To  CAPTIVATE  is  to  make  a captive. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between 
these  terms  as  between  slavery  aud  cap- 
tivity i he  who  is  a slave  is  fettered  both 
body  and  mind;  he  who  is  a captive  is 


ENTERPftlZING.  S?i 

only  constrained  as  to  his  body : hence  to 
enslave  is  always  taken  in  the  bad  sense ; 
captivate  mostly  in  tbe  good  sense : en- 
slave is  employed  literally  pr  figuratively ; 
captivate  only  figuratively:  we  may  be 
enslaved  by  persons,  or  by  our  gross  pas- 
sions ; we  are  ca/itivated  by  (be  charms 
or  beauty  of  an  object. 

The  will  waa  then  (before  tbe  tall)  auberdinate 
but  not  enslaved  to  tbe  understanding.  South. 

Mn*  should  beware*  of  being  rapti  rated  by  a kind 
of  MVaige  philosophy,  women  by  a thoughtless  gat* 

Aooisoa. 

TO  ENSUE,  V.  To  follow. 

to  entangle,  v.  To  embarrast. 
to  entangle,  t>.  To  iusTiare. 
enterprize,  t>.  Attempt. 

ENTEftPRlZlNG,  adventurous. 

These  terms  mark  a disposition  to 
engage  in  that  which  is  extraordinary  and 
hazardous;  but  ENTERPfUZING,  from 
enterprize  (».  Attempt),  is  connected  with 
the  understanding;  and  ADVENTU- 
ROUS, from  adventure,  venture  or  trial, 
is  a characteristic  of  the  passions.  The 
enterprising  character  conceives  great 
projects,  and  pursues  objects  that  are  dif- 
ficult to  be  obtained;  tbe  adventurous 
character  is  contented  with  seeking  that 
which  is  new,  and  placing  himself  in  dan- 
gerous and  unusual  situations.  An  enter- 
prising spirit  belongs  to  the  commander 
of  an  army,  or  the  ruler  of  a nation ; an 
adventurous  disposition  is  suitable  to  men 
of  low  degree.  Peter  the  Great  possess 
ed,  in  a peculiar  maimer,  an  enterprising 
genius ; Robinson  Crusoe  was  a man  of 
an  adventurous  turn.  Enterprising  cha- 
racterizes persons  only ; but  adventurous 
is  also  applied  to  things,  to  signify  con- 
taining adventures;  hence  a journey,  or 
a voyage,  or  a history,  may  be  denominat- 
ed adventurous. 

One  Wood,  a mao  enterprising  nod  rapacious, 
bad  obtained  a patent,  empowering  him  to  coin  one 
hundred  and  eight,  thousand  pound,  of  half-pence 
and  farthings  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Johnson. 

But  *tis  enough 

to  thin  late  age,  sutvent'rous  to  bare  touch'd 
Light  on  the  numbers  ot  tbe  Samian  sage; 

High  heaven  forbid*  the  bold  presumptuous  strain. 

Thomson. 

to  enter  upon,  f.  To  begin. 
to  entertain,  o.  To  amuse. 
entertainment,  ».  Amusement. 

ENTERTAINMENT,  V.  Feast. 

2 b 2 
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ENTHUSIAST. 


EPITHET. 


ENTHUSIAST,  FANATIC,  VISIONARY. 

The  ENTHUSIAST,  FANATIC,  and 
VISIONARY,  have  disordered  imagi- 
nations ; but  the  enthusiast  is  only  affect- 
ed inwardly  with  an  extraordinary  fervor, 
the  fanatic  and  visionary  betray  that  fer- 
vor by  some  outward  mark ; the  former 
by  singularities  of  conduct,  the  latter  by 
singularities  of  doctriue.  Fanatics  and 
visionaries  are  therefore  always  more  or 
less  enthusiasts ; but  enthusiasts  are  not 
always  fanatics  or  visionaries.  EvBuota- 
rai  among  the  Greeks,  from  iv  in  and 
Btoc  God,  signified  those  supposed  to 
have,  or  pretending  to  have  Divine  inspi- 
ration. Fanatics  were  so  called  among 
the  Latins,  from  fana  (temples)  in 
which  they  spent  an  extraordinary  por- 
tion of  their  time;  they,  like  the  tvfWia- 
rai  of  the  Greeks,  pretended  to  revela- 
tions and  inspirations,  during  the  influ- 
ence of  which  they  indulged  themselves 
in  many  extravagant  tricks,  cutting  them- 
selves with  knives,  and  distorting  them- 
selves with  every  species  of  antic  gesture 
and  grimace. 

Although  we  are  professors  of  a pure 
religion,  yet  we  cannot  boast  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  extravagancies  which  are 
related  of  the  poor  heathens ; we  have 
many  who  indulge  themselves  in  similar 
practices,  under  the  idea  of  honouring 
their  Maker  and  Redeemer.  There  are 
fanatics  who  profess  to  be  under  extraor- 
dinary influences  of  the  spirit ; and  there 
are  enthusiasts  whose  intemperate  zeal 
disqualifies  them  for  taking  a beneficial 
part  in  the  sober  and  solemn  services  of 
the  church.  Visionary  signifies  properly 
one  who  deals  in  visions,  that  is,  in  the 
pretended  appearance  of  supernatural  ob- 
jects ; a species  of  enthusiasts  who  have 
sprung  up  in  more  modern  times.  The 
leaders  of  sects  arc  commonly  visionaries, 
haring  adopted  this  artifice  to  establish 
their  reputation  and  doctrines  among 
their  deluded  followers;  Mahomet  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  visionaries  that 
ever  pretended  to  divine  inspiration  ; and 
since  his  time  there  have  been  visionaries 
particularly  in  England,  who  have  raised 
religious  pnrties,  by  having  recourse  to 
the  same  expedient : of  this  description 
were  Swedenborg,  Huntington,  brothers, 
and  the  like. 

Fanatic  was  originally  confined  to  those 
who  were  under  religious  frenzy,  but  the 
present  age  has  presented  us  with  the 
lr.onstrocity  of  fanatics  in  irrcligion  and 
anarchy.  Enthusiast  is  applied  in  gene- 


ral to  every  one  who  is  filled  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  fervor : visionary 
to  one  who  deals  in  fanciful  speculation. 
The  former  may  sometimes  be  innocent, 
if  not  laudable,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  object ; the  latter  is  ulways  censur- 
able : the  enthusiast  has  always  a warm 
heart;  the  visionary  hus  only  a fanciful 
head.  The  enthusiast  will  mostly  be  on 
the  side  of  virtue  even  though  in  an  error ; 
the  visionary  pleads  no  cause  but  his  own. 
The  enthusiast  suffers  his  imagination  to 
follow  his  heart;  the  visionary  makes  his 
understanding  bend  to  his  imagination. 
Although  in  matters  of  religion,  enthu- 
siasm should  be  cautiously  guarded 
against,  yet  we  admire  to  see  it  roused 
in  behalf  of  one’s  country  and  one’s 
friends : visionaries,  whether  in  religion, 
politics,  or  science,  are  dangerous  as 
memhers  of  society,  and  offensive  as  com- 
panions. 

Cbrrl.h  tree  religion  >•  prcciotulj  u jou  *111  tj 
with  abhorrence  and  contempt  superatitlon  and  rnlSu- 
tlaim.  CbatiiaMw 

They  who  will  not  believe  that  Ihe  philosophical 
Janatic$  who  guide  In  the**'  matters  have  loop  enter- 
taintd  the  design  (of  abolishing  religion),  are  utterly 
Ignorant  of  their  character.  Bum*. 

The  sons  of  infamy  ridicule  every  thing  as  romsntlc 
that  comet  in  competition  with  their  present  Interest, 
and  treat  those  persons  as  viHanmria  who  dare 
stand  up  io  a corrupt  age,  for  what  has  not  Its  im- 
mediate reward  joined  to  It*  Adduoh 

to  entice,  v.  To  allure. 
to  entice,  v.  To  prevail  upon. 
entire,  v.  Whole. 
to  entitle,  v.  To  name. 
to  entrap,  v.  To  Inmare. 
to  entreat,  t>.  To  beg. 
entreaty,  t’ . Prayer. 
to  entrust,  v.  To  consign. 
to  knveiglk,  v.  To  Insnare. 
envious,  v.  Invidious. 
to  environ,  o.  To  surround. 
envoy,  v.  Ambassador. 
epicure,  c.  Sensualist. 
EPIDEMICAL,  0.  Contagious. 
epistle,  v.  Letter. 

epithet,  adjective. 
EPITHET  is  the  technical  term  of  the 
rhetorician.  ADJECTIVE  that-of  the 
grammarian.  The  same  fvord  is  an  ept- 


EQUAL. 


ERADICATE. 
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tbet  as  it  qualifies  the  sense;  it  is  an 
adjective  as  it  is  a part  of  speech  : thus 
in  the  phrase  ‘ Alexander  the  great' 
great  is  an  epithet  inasmuch  as  it  desig- 
nates Alexander  in  distinction  from  all 
other  persons : it  is  nn  adjective  as  it  ex- 
presses a quality  in  distinction  from  the 
noun  Alexander,  which  denotes  a thing. 
The  epithet  irriBqTov  is  the  word  added 
by  way  of  Ornament  to  the  diction ; the 
adjective,  from  adjectivurn,  is  the  word 
added  to  the  noun  as  its  appendage,  and 
made  subservient  to  it  in  all  its  inflec- 
tions. When  we  are  estimating  the  me- 
rits of  any  one’s  style  or  composition,  we 
should  speak  of  the  epithets  he  uses ; 
when  we  are  talking  of  words,  their  de- 
pendencies, and  relations,  we  should 
speak  of  adjectives:  an  epithet  is  either 
gentle  or  harsh,  an  adjective  is  either  a 
noun  or  a pronoun  adjective. 

All  adjectives  are  epithets,  but  all  epi- 
thets are  not  adjectives;  thus  in  Virgil’s 
Pater  jE, teas,  the  pater  is  an  epithet,  but 
not  an  adjective. 

epitome,  v.  Abridgement . 

epocha,  v.  Time. 

Equaule,  v.  Equal. 

EgUAI.,  KVEN,  EQUABLE,  LIKE  OB 
ALIKE,  UNIFORM. 

EQUAL,  in  Latin  aquatis,  comes  from 
aquas,  and  probably  the  Greek  neoq,  si- 
milis,  like. 

EVEN  is  in  Saxon  efen,  German  eben, 
Swedish  ejicen,  jafn,  or  aem,  Greek  otoc 
like.  „ 

EQUABLE,  in  Latin  cquubilis,  signi- 
fies susceptible  of  equality. 

LIKE,  is  in  Dutch  lilc,  Saxon  gclig, 
German  gteicli,  Gothic  thulick,  Latin 
tails,  Greek  rijAteof  such  ns. 

UNIFORM,  compounded  of  anus  one, 
and  forma  form,  bespeaks  its  own  meun- 
ing. 

All  these  epithets  are  opposed  to  dif- 
ference. Equal  is  said  of  degree,  quan- 
tity, number,  and  dimensions,  as  equal  in 
years  ; ot  an  equal  age ; an  equal  height : 
even  is  sait|  of  the  surface  and  position  of 
bodies ; a lioard  is  made  even  Kith  an- 
other board ; the  floor  or  the  ground  is 
even : id.e  is  said  of  accidental  qualities 
in  things,  as  alike  in  color  or  in  feature  : 
uniform  is  said  of  things  only  as  to  their 
fitness  to  correspond ; those  which  are 
unlike  in  color,  shape,  or  make,  or  not 
uniform,  cannot  be  made  to  match  as 


pairs : equable  is  used  only  in  the  moral 
acceptation,  in  which  all  the  others  are 
likewise  employed. 

As  moral  qualities  admit  of  degree, 
they  admit  of  equality:  justice  is  dealt 
out  in  equal  portions  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor ; God  looks  with  an  equal  eye  on 
all  mankind.  As  the  natural  path  is  ren- 
dered uneven  by  high  and  low  ground, 
so  the  evenness  of  the  temper,  in  the  figu- 
rative sense,  is  destroyed  by  changes  of 
humour,  by  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  spirits ; and  the  equability  of  the 
mind  is  hurt  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
from  prosperous  to  adverse : even  and 
equable  are  applied  to  the  same  mind  in 
relation  to  itself ; like  or  alike  is  applied 
to  the  minds  of  two  or  more  : hence  we 
say  they  are  alike  in  disposition,  in  senti- 
ment, in  wishes,  &c. : uniform  is  applied 
to  the  temper,  habits,  character,  or  con- 
duct : hence  a man  is  said  to  preserve  a 
uniformity  of  behaviour  towards  those 
whom  he  commands;  friendship  requires 
that  the  parties  be  equal  in  station,  alike 
in  mind,  and  uniform  in  their  conduct : 
wisdom  points  out  to  us  nn  even  tenor  of 
life,  from  which  we  cannot  depart  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  without  dis- 
turbing our  peace;  it  is  one  of  her  max- 
ims that  we  should  not  lose  the  equability 
of  our  temper  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

Equality  is  the  life  of  conversation ; anti  he  is  is 
much  out  who  assumes  to  himwlf  any  part  above 
another,  a*  Ire  who  considers  himself  below  l be  rest 
of  society.  Steklu. 

Good  nature  i«  insufficient  (in  the  marrUfre  state) 
uuir?*  it  be  steady  autl  uniform,  and  accompanied 
with  an  erennett  of  temper.  Spkct  \tor. 

In  Swift**  works  is  found  an  equable  fenoor  of 
ca*y  lanjuajre,  which  rather  trickles  than  (lows. 

Johnson. 

EYn  now  f.nulii  ir  as  in  life  he  mine; 

Alas!  bow  different,  vet  how  Wfce  the  same.  Poes. 

TO  EQUI P,  V.  To  fit. 
equitable,  v.  Fair. 

EQUITY,  v.  Justice. 
equivocal,  v.  Ambiguous. 
to  equivocate,  v.  To  evade. 
era,  v.  Time. 

TO  ERADICATE,  EXTIRPATE, 
EXTERMINATE. 

To  ERADICATE,  from  radix,  the 
root,  is  to  get  out  by  the  root:  EXTIR- 
PATE, from  ex  and  stirps  the  stem,  is  to 
get  out  the  stock,  to  destroy  it  thoroughly. 
In  the  natural  sense  we  may  eradicate 
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notions  needs  whenever  we  pull  them 
from  the  ground ; but  we  can  never  extir- 
pate all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always 
disseminate  their  seeds  and  spring  up 
afresh.  These  words  are  seldomer  used 
in  the  physical  than  iu  the  moral  sense ; 
where  the  former  is  applied  to  such  ob- 
jects as  are  conceived  to  be  plucked  up 
by  the  roots,  as  habits,  vices,  abnses, 
evils ; and  the  latter  to  whatever  is  united 
or  supposed  to  he  united  into  a race  or 
family,  and  is  destroyed  root  and  branch. 
Youth  is  the  season  when  vicious  habits 
may  be  thoroughly  eradicated;  by  the 
universal  delnge  the  whole  human  race 
was  extirpated,  with  the  exception  of 
Noah  and  his  family, 

EXTEUMINA'l E,  in  Latin  extermina- 
tor, participle  of  extermino,  from  ex  or  ex- 
tra and  terminal,  signifies  to  expel  beyond 
a boundary  (of  life),  that  is,  out  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  used  only  in  regard  to  such 
things  as  have  life,  and  designates  a vio- 
lent and  immediate  action  ; extirpate,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  designate  a progres- 
sive action : the  former  may  be  said  of 
individuals,  but  the  latter  is  employed  in 
the  collective  sense  only.  Plague,  pes- 
tilence, famine,  extirpate : the  sword  ex- 
terminate!. 

It  muat  be  every  man’s  care  to  begin  by  eradicat- 
ing those  corruptions  which,  at  different  timet,  hate 
tempted  him  to  violate  conscience.  Bill  a. 

Go  thou.  Inglorious,  from  th*  embattled  plain; 
Ships  thou  hast  store,  and  nearest  to  the  mala, 

A nobler  care  tire  Grecians  stall  employ. 

To  combat,  conquer,  and  extirpate  Troy.  Popr. 

80  violent  and  black  were  Hainan's  pamlons,  that 
he  resol  vet!  to  exterminate  the  whole  nation  to  which 
M or  decal  belonged.  Blair. 

TO  ERASE,  l).  To  blot  OUt. 
to  erect,  v.  To  build. 
to  erect,  v.  To  institute. 

TO  ERKCr,  l).  To  lift. 
errand,  v.  Message. 

ERROR,  MISTAKE,  BLUNDER. 

ERROR,  in  French  erreur,  Latin 
error,  from  erro  to  wander,  marks  the  act 
of  wandering,  as  applied  to  the  rational 
faculty.  A MISTAKE  is  a taking  amiss 
or  wrong. 

BLUNDER  is  not  improbably  changed 
from  blind,  and  signifies  any  thing  done 
blindly. 

Error  in  its  universal  sense  is  the  ge- 
neral term,  since  every  deviation  from 
what  is  right  in  rational  agents  is  termed 
error  which  is  strictly  opposed  to  truth  I 


ERtJPilON. 

error  id  the  lot  of  humanity ; into  what-* 
ever  we  attempt  to  do  or  think  error  will 
be  sure  to  creep  : the  term  therefore  is  of 
unlimited  use ; th*  very  mention  of  it 
reminds  us  of  our  condition : we  have 
error t of  judgement ; error I of  calcula- 
tion ; errors  of  the  head;  and  errors  of 
the  heart.  The  other  terms  designate 
modes  of  error,  which  mostly  refer  to  the 
common  concerns  of  life : mistake  is  nn 
error  of  choice ; blunder  an  error  of  ac- 
tion : children  and  careless  people  are 
most  apt  to  make  mistake t;  ignorant, 
conceited,  and  stnpid  people  commonly 
commit  blunders : a mistake  must  be  rec- 
tified j in  commercial  transactions  it  may 
be  of  serious  consequence:  a blunder 
must  be  set  right ; bttt  blundertrs  are  not 
always  to  be  set  right ; and  blunders  are 
frequently  so  ridiculous  as  only  to  excite 
laughter. 

I&dafry  may  be  looked  upon  it  tn  error  a r king 
from  mistaken  devotion.  Addison. 

It  happened  that  the  klnc  himself  passed  through 
the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and  vmltlnf  it  the 
mistake  of  the  demise,  asked  him  bow  he  could  pos- 
sibly be  so  dotl  as  not  to  distinguish  a palace  from  a 
caravansary.  Addison. 

Pope  allows  that  Dennis  bad  detected  one  of  those 
blunders  which  are  called  bulls.  Johnson. 

ERROR,  FAULT. 

ERROR  (a.  Error)  respects  the  act; 
FAULT,  from  fail,  respects  the  agent: 
an  error  may  lay  in  the  judgement,  or  in 
the  conduct ; but  a fault  lies  iu  the 
will  or  intention : the  errors  of  youth  must 
be  treated  with  indulgence ; but  their 
faults  must  on  all  accounts  be  corrected  : 
error  is  said  of  that  which  is  individual 
and  partial ; fault  is  said  likewise  of  that 
which  is  habitual : it  is  an  error  to  use 
intemperate  language  at  any  time ; it  is  a 
fault  in  the  temper  of  some  persons  that 
they  cannot  restrain  their  anger. 

Bold  Is  the  task  when  subjects,  gTown  too  wiae. 
Instruct  a monarch  where  hi*  error  lieu.  Pops. 

Other  faults  are  not  under  the  wife’s  jurisdiction, 
and  should  If  possible  escape  her  observation,  but 
jealousy  calls  upon  her  particularly  for  IU  cure. 

Amu  ion. 

erudition,  t\  Knou  ledge. 

ERUPTION,  EXPLOSION. 

The  ERUPTION,  from  e and  nunpo, 
signifies  the  breaking  forth,  that  is,  the 
coming  into  view  by  n sudden  barsting; 
EXPLOSION,  from  ex  and  plaudo,  signi- 
fies bursting  out  with  a noise  : hence  of 
flames  there  will  be  properlv  an  eruption, 
but  of  gunpowder  an  explosion;  volca- 
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noes  hate  their  eruptions  at  certain  inter- 
vals, which  are  sometimes  attended  with 
explosions : on  this  account  eruptions  are 
applied  to  the  human  body  for  whatever 
comes  out  as  the  effects  of  humour,  and 
may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to 
any  indications  of  humour  in  the  mind ; 
explosions  are  also  applied  to  the  agita- 
tions of  the  mind  which  burst  out. 

■la  may  trsly  rrlgv,  where  ft  doer  not  actually 
ntc  aad  post  luelf  forth  ta  eootlnml  eruptions. 

South. 

A bunt  of  fary,  an  eichunatlon  seconded  by  a 
blow,  b the  Cert  natural  explosion  of  a Ml  » (tong 
by  icorpkwt  a>  Macbeth't.  Ctaiiuui. 

TO  ESCAPE,  ELUDE,  EVADE. 

ESCAPE,  in  French  echapper,  comes 
in  all  probability  from  the  Latin  txcipio 
to  take  out  of,  to  get  off. 

ELUDE,  v.  To  avoid. 

EVADE,  from  the  Latin  evado,  com- 
pounded of  e and  vado,  signifies  to  go  or. 
get  out  of  a thing. 

The  idea  of  being  disengaged  from 
that  which  is  not  agreeable  is  compre- 
hended in  the  sense  of  all  these  terms ; 
but  escape  designates  no  means  by  which 
this  is  effected;  elude  and  evade  define 
the  means,  namely,  the  efforts  which  are 
used  by  one’s  self:  we  are  simply  disen- 
gaged when  we  escape. ; but  we  disengage 
ourselves  when  we  elude  and  evade : we 
escape  from  danger  ; we  elude  search : 
our  escapes  are  often  providential,  and 
often  narrow  ; our  success  iu  eluding  de- 
pends on  our  skill : there  are  mnny  bad 
men  who  escape  hanging  by  the  mistake  of 
a word  ; there  are  mnny  who  escape  de- 
tection by  the  art  with  which  they  elude 
observation  and  inquiry. 

Elude  and  evade  both  imply  the  prac- 
tice of  art;  but  the  former  consists  mostly 
of  actions,  the  latter  of  words  as  well  as 
actions : a thief  eludes  those  who  are  in 
pursuit  of  him  by  dexterous  modes  of 
concealment ; he  evades  the  interroga- 
tories of  the  judge  by  equivocating  re- 
plies. 

One  is  said  to  elude  a punishment,  and 
to  evade  a law. 

Vice  oft  Is  bid  lu  virtue’s  fair  disguise, 

AuA  in  her  borrow'd  form  etcape*  ioqalrlog  eye*. 

SrttT&TOb 
It  b a rain  attempt 

To  Mod  the  a mbit  lo  a*  and  anjuit  by  treaties  ; 

Them  they  elude  a thousand  specious  ways. 

Tiiowmom. 

The  Earl  Hirers  bad  frequently  Inquired  for  bis 
aoo  (Satafe)i  wad  bid  always  beta  juanaed  with 
croitrc  aoiwdr*  Joujiiok. 


TO  eschew,  v.  To  avoid. 
to  escort,  v.  To  accompany. 

ESPECIALLY,  PARTICULARLY, 
PRINCIPALLY,  CHIEFLY. 

ESPECIALLY  and  PARTICULAR- 
LY  are  exclusive  or  superlative  in  their 
import ; they  refer  to  one  object  out  of 
many  that  Is  superior  to  all : PRINCI- 
PALLY and  CHIEFLY  are  comparative 
in  their  imftort ; they  designate  in  general 
the  superiority  of  some  objects  over 
others.  Especially  is  a term  of  stronger 
import  than  particularly,  and  principally 
expresses  something  less  general  than 
chiefly : we  ought  to  have  God  before  our 
eyes  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  those 
moments  when  we  present  ourselves  be- 
fore him  in  prayer;  the  heat  is  very  op- 
pressive in  all  countries  under  the  torrid 
zone,  but  particularly  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  where  there  is  a want  of  shade 
and  moisture ; it  is  principally  among  the 
higher  and  lower  orders  of  society  that 
we  find  vices  of  every  description  to  be 
prevalent ; patriots  who  declaim  so  loudly 

3ainst  the  measures  of  government  do  it 
iefly  (may  I not  say  solely  ?)  with  a view 
to  their  own  interest. 

All  love  has  something  of  blindum  In  ft,  but  the 
love  of  mono,  especially.  South. 

Particularly  let  n nun  dread  every  grow  net  of 
sin.  South. 

Neither  Pythagoras  aor  aoy  of  tils  dlseiplet  Herr, 
properly  speaking,  practitioners  of  physic,  sloce 
they  applied  tbeosvelvee  principally  to  I be  theory. 

James. 

The  reformers  gained  credit  chiefly  among  persons 
in  the  lower  nod  middle  classes.  ItonxnTsoK. 

to  espy,  v.  To  find. 
essay,  v.  To  attempt. 

ESSAY,  TREATISE,  TRACT,  DISSER- 
TATION. 

All  these  words  are  employed  by  au- 
thors to  characterize  compositions  vary- 
ing in  their  form  and  contents.  ESSAY, 
which  signifies  a trial  or  attempt  (ti.  At- 
tempt), is  here  used  to  designate  in  a spe- 
cific manner  an  author’s  attempt  to  illus- 
trate any  point;  it  is  most  commonly 
applied  to  small  detached  pieces,  which 
contain  only  the  general  thoughts  of  a 
writer  on  any  given  subject,  and  afford 
room  for  amplification  into  details  also  ; 
though  by  Locke  in  his  “ Essay  on  the 
Understanding,”  Beattie  in  his  “ Essay 
on  Truth,”  and  other  authors,  it  is  mo- 
destly used  for  their  connected  and  finish- 
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ed  endeavour*  to  elucidate  a 'doctrine. 
A TREATISE  is  more  systematic  than 
an  essay ; it  treats  on  the  subject  in  n 
methodical  form,  and  conveys  the  idea  of 
something  labored,  scientific,  and  instruc- 
tive. A TRACT  is  only  a species  of 
small  treatise,  drawn  up  upon  particular 
occasions,  and  published  in  a separate 
form : they  are  both  derived  from  the 
Latin  tract  us,  participle  of  traho  to  draw, 
manage,  or  handle.  DISSERTATION, 
from  ditsero  to  argue,  is  with  propriety 
applied  to  performances  of  an  argumen- 
tative nature. 

Essays  are  either  moral,  political,  phi- 
losophical, or  literary  : they  are  the  crude 
attempts  of  the  youth  to  digest  his  own 
thoughts,  or  they  are  the  more  mature 
attempts  of  the  man  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  to  others : of  the  former  de- 
scription are  the  prize  essays  in  schools; 
and  of  the  latter  arc  the  innumerable  es- 
says which  have  beeu  published  on  every 
subject,  since  the  time  of  Bacon  to  the 
present  day : treatises  are  mostly  written 
on  ethical,  political,  or  speculative  sub- 
jects, such  as  Fenelou’s,  Milton’s,  or 
Lock’s  treatise  on  education ; De  Lolme’s 
treatise  on  the  constitution  of  England  ; 
Colquhoun’s  treatise  on  the  police : dis- 
sertations are  employed  on  disputed  points 
of  literature,  as  Bentley’s  dissertation 
upon  the  epistles  of  Phalnris,  De  Pauw’s 
dissertations  on  the  Egyptians  and  Chi- 
nese : tracts  are  ephemeral  productions, 
mostly  on  political  and  religious  subjects, 
which  seldom  survive  the  occasion  which 
gave  them  birth  ; of  this  description  are 
the  pamphlets  which  daily  issue  from  the 
press,  for  or  against  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment, or  the  public  measures  of  any 
particular  party. 

The  essay  it  the  most  popular  mode  of 
writing;  it  suits  the  writer  who  has  not 
either  talent  or  inclination  to  pursue  his 
inquiries  farther,  and  it  suits  the  gene- 
rality of  readers  who  are  amused  with 
variety  and  superficiality  : the  treatise  is 
adapted  for  the  student ; he  will  not  be 
contented  with  the  superficial  essay,  when 
more  ample  materials  are  within  Ins 
reach : the  tract  is  formed  for  the  poli- 
tical partisan ; it  receives  its  interest  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  motive : the  disser- 
tation interests  the  disputant. 

It  t>  my  frequent  prmcttcc  to  vUit  pliers  of  resort 
In  IbU  town,  to  oSrerrc  what  reception  my  worlu. 
meet  with  In  the  world  : It  belo*  a prlrllrpe  awerted 
by  Monsieur  Montaigne  aod  other,,  of  taln-glorroat 
memory,  that  wo  widen  of  essays  may  talk  of  our- 
•elrer.  Sisiut. 


The  very  title  of  a moral  treatise  baa  tomrtblof 
In  K austere  and  tboekiog  to  the  careless  and  incon- 
siderate. Aoorso*. 

A modern  philosopher,  quoted  by  Mon* tear  Bnyle 
la  bis  learned  dissertation  on  the  souls  of  brutes, 
says.  Dens  est  aolma  bruforum.  Cod  himself  Is  the 
soul  of  brutes.  Aootson. 

I desire  ray  rea.IeT  to  consider  esery  particular 
piper  or  dtscoulse  as  a distinct  tract  by  Itself. 

Addisou. 

essential,  v.  Necessary. 
to  establish,  D.  To  confirm. 

TO  ESTABLISH,  V.  To  fix. 
to  establish,  v.  To  institute. 
to  esteem,  v.  To  appraise. 

ESTEEM,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

ESTEEM,  V.  To  appraise. 

RESPECT,  from  the  Latin  respicio, 
signifies  to  look  back  upoD,  to  look  upon 
with  attention. 

REGARD,  u.  To  attend  to. 

A favorable  sentiment  towards  parti- 
cular objects  is  included  in  the  meaning 
of  all  these  terms. 

Esteem  and  respect  flow  from  the  un- 
derstanding; regard  springs  from  the 
heart,  as  well  as  the  head  : esteem  is  pro- 
duced by  intrinsic  worth  ; respect  by  ex- 
trinsic qualities ; regard  is  affection 
blended  with  esteem  : it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  man,  independently  of  all  collateral 
circumstances,  to  acquire  the  esteem  of 
others;  but  respect  and  regard  are  within 
the  reach  of  a limited  number  only  : the 
high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are  each,  in 
their  turn,  the  objects  of  esteem;  those 
only  are  objects  of  respect  who  have  some 
murk  of  distinction,  or  superiority  'either 
of  birth, talent,  acquirements,  or  the  like; 
regard  subsists  only  between  friends,  or 
those  who  stand  in  close  connexion  with 
each  other:  industry  and  sobriety  excite 
our  esteem  for  one  man,  charity  and  tienc- 
volenco  our  esteem  for  another ; superior 
learning  or  abilities  excite  our  respect  for 
another  ; a long  acquaintance,  or  a reci- 
procity of  kind  offices,  excite  a mutual 
regard. 

How  crest  honour  and  esteem  will  men  d«tUre 
for  one  whom  perhaps  l Ur/  never  raw  before. 

1 1LLOTSON. 

Then  what  for  common  food  m/  thoughts  inspire. 
Attend,  and  in  the  son  respect  the  sire.  1'ofb. 

Cheerful  net*  lx  *u»  the  same  frit-ad  1/  regard  to  the 
mind  as  to  the  hod/.  Aodisob. 

to  esteem,  v.  To  value. 
to  estimate,  v.  To  appraise. 
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TO  ESTIMATB,  COMPUTE,  RATE. 

ESTIMATE,  v.  To  appraise. 

COMPUTE,  v.  To  calculate. 

RATE,  in  Latin  ratus,  participle  of 
rear  to  think,  signifies  to  weigh  in  the 
mind. 

All  these  terms  mnrk  the  mental  ope- 
ration  by  which  the  sum,  amount,  or 
value  of  things  is  obtained : to  estimate 
is  to  obtain  the  aggregate  sum  in  one’s 
mind,  either  by  an  immediate  or  n pro- 
gressive act ; to  compute  is  to  obtain  the 
sum  by  the  gradual  process  of  putting 
together  items  ; to  rate  is  to  fix  the  rela- 
tive value  in  one's  mind  by  deduction  and 
comparison : a builder  estimates  the  ex- 
pense of  building  a bouse  on  a given 
plan ; a proprietor  of  houses  computes  the 
probable  diminution  in  the  value  of  his 
property  in  consequence  of  wear  and  tear; 
the  surveyor  rates  the  present  value  of 
lands  or  houses. 

In  the  moral  acceptation  they  bear  lire 
same  analogy  to  each  other : some  men 
are  apt  to  estimate  the  adventitious  pri- 
vileges of  birth  or  rank  too  high  ; it  would 
be  an  useful  occupation  for  men  to  com- 
pute the  loss  they  sustain  by  the  idle 
waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
necessarily  unprofitable  consumption  on 
the  other;  he  who  rates  his  abilities  too 
high  is  in  danger  of  despising  the  means 
which  are  essential  to  secure  success; 
and  he  who  rates  them  too  low  is  apt  to 
neglect  the  means,  from  despair  of  suc- 
cess. 

To  tbo«e  who  hare  skill  to  estimate  the  excel- 
lence and  difficulty  of  tbit  rrrat  wort  (Pop*?’*  Iran*, 
laiioa  of  Homer)  it  mast  be  very  desirable  to  know 
bow  it  was  performed.  Johnson. 

Prom  the  age  of  slxtren  the  life  of  Pope,  at  an 
author,  may  be  computed.  Addison. 

Sooner  we  learn  and  seldomer  forget 

What  critics  scorn,  tluu  what  they  highly  rate. 

Hughes. 

ETERNAL,  KNDLESS,  EVERLAST- 
ING. 

The  ETERNAL  is  set  above  time,  the 
ENDLESS  lies  within  time;  it  is  there- 
fore by  a strong  figure  thnt  we  apply 
eternal  to  any  thing  sublunary  ; although 
endless  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to 
that  which  is  heavenly:  that  is  properly 
eternal  which  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end ; that  is  endless  which  has  a begin- 
ning, but  no  end  : God  is,  therefore,  nil 
eternal,  but  not  an  endless  being : there 
is  an  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  misery, 
which  awaits  all  men,  according  to  their 


deeds  in  this  life ; but  their  joys  or  sor- 
rows may  be  endless  as  regards  the  pre- 
sent life. 

That  which  is  endless  has  no  cessation ; 
that  which  is  EVERLASTING  has  nei- 
ther interruption  nor  cessation  : the  end- 
less may  be  said  of  existing  things;  the 
everlasting  naturally  extends  itself  into 
futurity  : hence  we  speak  of  endless  dis- 
putes, an  endless  warfare;  an  everlasting 
memorial,  an  everlasting  crown  of  glory. 

Distance  irajnease  between  the  power,  that  ahioe 
Above,  eternal , deathless,  and  divine, 

And  mortal  man  ! PorR. 

The  faithful  Mjdon,  as  he  turn'd  from  fight 
Hie  flying  couriers,  sunk  to  endless  night.  Pope. 
Back  from  the  car  he  tumble*  to  the  ground, 

And  everlasting  shades  his  eyes  surround.  Popi. 

eucharist,  v.  Lord’s  Supper. 
eulogy,  v.  Encomium. 
to  evade,  v.  To  escape. 

TO  EVADE,  EQUIVOCATE,  PRE- 
VARICATE. 

EVADE,  v.  To  escape. 

EQUIVOCATE,  v.  Ambiguity. 

PREVARICATE,  in  Latin  pravariea- 
tus  participle  of  pnr  and  varicor  to  go 
loosely,  signifies  to  shift  from  side  to 
side. 

These  words  designate  an  artful  mode 
of  escaping  the  scrutiny  of  an  inquirer : 
we  evade  by  artfully  turning  the  subject 
or  calling  off  the  attention  of  the  inquirer; 
we  et/uivocale  by  the  use  of  equivocal  ex- 

firessions ; we  prevaricate  by  the  use  of 
oose  and  indefinite  expressions : we  avoid 
giving  satisfaction  by  evading;  we  give  a 
false  satisfaction  by  equivocating ; we 
give  dissatisfaction  by  prevaricating. 
Evading  is  not  so  mean  a practice  os 
equivocating : it  may  be  sometimes  pru- 
dent to  evade  a question  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  answer;  but  equivocations  are 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  falsehood 
and  interest:  prevarications  are  still 
meaner;  and  are  resorted  to  mostly  by 
criminals  in  order  to  escape  detection. 

Wheneser  * trader  h».  endeavoured  to  er.de  the 
just  demands  of  hi.  creditors,  this  bath  bei*n  declared 
by  the  legal  it  ore  to  be  au  act  of  haukrupfey. 

Black  stork. 

When  Satan  told  Eve  1 Thou  thill  not  aoreljl  die,* 
It  wat  la  hi.  equivocation  ‘ Thou  lhalt  not  incur  pre- 
test death.*  Brows'.  Vcloau  EnnoKS. 

Thera  Is  no  prevaricating  with  God  when  we  are 
on  tbo  Very  threshold  at  hit  presence.  Cinmnw. 

to  evaporate,  v.  To  emit. 
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EVASION,  SHIFT,  8UBTERFUC.E. 
EVASION  («.  To  evade)  is  here  taken 
onlr  in  the  bad  sense ; SHIFT  and  SUB- 
TERFUGE are  modes  nf  evasion : the 
former  signifies  that  gross  kind  of  evasion 
by  which  one  attempts  to  shift  off  an  obli- 
gation from  one’s  self;  the  subterfuge, 
from  subter  under  and  fugio  to  fly,  is  a 
mode  of  evasion  in  which  one  has  recourse 
to  some  screen  or  shelter. 

The  evasion,  in  distinction  from  the 
others,  is  resorted  to  for  the  gratification 
of  pride  or  obstinacy  : whoever  wishes  to 
maintain  a bad  cause  must  have  recourse 
to  evasions ; candid  minds  despise  all  eva- 
sions : the  shift  is  the  trick  of  a knave ; 
it  always  serves  a paltry  low  purpose ; he 
who  has  not  courage  to  turn  open  thief 
will  use  any  shifts  rather  than  not  get 
money  dishonestly : the  subterfuge  is  the 
refuge  of  one's  fears;  it  is  not  resorted  to 
from  the  hope  of  gain,  but  from  the  fear 
of  a loss;  not  for  purposes  of  interest, 
but  for  those  of  character ; he  who  wants 
to  justify  himself  in  a bad  cause  has  re- 
course to  subterfuges. 

The  queatloa  at  • future  itite  >u  hues  op  to 
dotbt,  or  banded  between  conflicting  d It  pot  an  I « 
through  all  the  quirks  and  evasion*  of  topkbtry  usd 
k*fc.  Cumberland. 

When  rack  little  ihtfts  come  once  to  be  laid  open, 
bow  poorl)  and  wretchedly  moat  that  man  needs  sneak. 
Who  ftuds  himself  both  guilty  and  bailed  too.  South. 
What  farther  lubter/ugt  can  Tornus  find  1 

DlTMfli 

Even,  v.  Equal. 

EVEN,  SMOOTH,  LEVEL,  PLAIN. 
EVEN,  v.  Equal. 

SMOOTH  is  in  all  probability  con- 
tiected  with  smear. 

LEVEL,  in  Salon  letfel,  signifies  a car- 
penter's instrument. 

PLAIN,  t>.  Apparent. 

Even  and  smooth  are  both  opposed  to 
roughness : but  that  which  is  even  is  tree 
only  from  great  roughnesses  or  irregula- 
rities ; that  which  is  smooth  is  free  from 
every  degree  of  roughness,  however  small : 
a board  is  even  which  has  no  knots  or 
boles;  it  is  not  smooth  unless  its  surface 
be  an  entire  plane  : the  ground  is  said  to 
be  even,  but  not  smooth ; the  sky  is  smooth, 
but  not  even. 

Even  is  to  level,  when  applied  to  the 
ground,  what  smooth  is  to  even  : the  even 
is  free  from  protuberances  and  depressions 
On  its  extenor  surface ; the  level  is  free 
from  rises  or  foils : a path  is  said  to  be 
even;  a meadow  is  level:  ice  may  be 
level,  though  it  is  not  even ; a want  up 
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the  side  of  a hill  tnay  be  even,  although 
the  hill  itself  is  the  reverse  of  a level : the 
even  is  said  of  that  which  unites  and 
forms  one  uninterrupted  surface;  but  the 
level  is  said  of  things  which  are  at  a dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  are  discovered 
bv  the  eye  to  be  in  a parallel  line  : hence 
the  floor  of  a room  is  even  with  regard 
to  itself;  it  is  level  with  that  of  another 
room. 

Evenness  respects  the  surface  of  bodies; 
plainness  respects  their  direction  and  free- 
dom from  external  obstructions:  a path 
is  even  which  has  no  indentures  or  foot- 
marks ; a path  is  plain  which  is  not  stop- , 
ped  up  or  interrupted  by  wood,  water,  or 
any  other  thing  intervening. 

Who  we  tack  it  * naked  wntt,  from  the  rrenwrta 
at  the  object  the  eye  run*  aloof  It*  whole  apace,  and 
arrive!  qulchlj  ot  tto  termination.  Bioof. 

The  efteta  of  a ruffed  anil  broken  rarfaee  aeom 
Wronger  than  where  It  h riweorA  and  poliehed. 

Beau. 

The  top  la  level,  an  offeoalr  e amt 

Of  war.  Varan. 

A blind  man  would  never  he  able  to  Imaflne  how 
the  rev  oral  prominence*  and  deprevalonl  of  a huama 
bod,  coe  Id  he  .bowo  on  e plain  piece  of  can  van  that 
bar  re  K ao  waereia nett.  daman*. 

When  applied  figuratively,  these  words 
preserve  their  analogy : an  even  temper  is 
secured  from  all  violent  changes  of  hu- 
mour; a smooth  speech  is  divested  of 
every  thing  which  can  ruffle  the  temper 
of  others ; but  the  former  is  always  taken 
io  a good  sense ; and  the  latter  mostly  in 
a bad  sense,  as  evincing  an  illicit  design 
or  a purpose  to  deceive : a plain  speech, 
on  the  other  liand,  is  divested  of  every 
thing  obscure  or  figurative,  and  is  conse- 
quently a speech  free  from  disguise  and 
easy  to  be  understood.  Even  and  level 
are  applied  to  conduct  or  condition ; the 
former  as  regards  ourselves ; the  latter  as 
regards  others:  he  who  adopts  nn  even 
course  of  conduct  is  in  no  danger  of  put- 
ting himself  upon  a level  with  those  who 
are  otherwise  his  inferiors. 

A man  wbe  Urea  io  a at  ate  of  vice  and  Impeni- 
tence can  hare  no  tale  to  that  eren near  and  Iran- 
qulllit,  of  mind  which  lr  the  health  of  the  aonl. 

AOciao*. 

Falsehood  tana  all  abate  aa  Into  Ijrann,  aod 
barbarlt, ; and  all  ef  the  tame  level  with  aa  Into 
diaconl.  Voem. 

EVENT,  INCIDENT,  ACCIDENT, 
ADVENTURE,  OCCURRENCE. 

EVENT,  in  Latin  eventus,  participle  of 
evenio  to  come  oat,  signifies  that  which 
falls  oat  or  turns  up. 


EVENT. 

INCIDENT,  in  Latin  incident,  from 
incido,  signifies  that  which  falls  in  or 
forms  a collateral  part  of  any  thing. 

•ACCIDENT,  v.  Accident. 

ADVENTURE,  from  the  Latin  ad- 
venio  to  come  to,  signifies  what  comes  to 
or  befalls  one. 

OCCURRENCE,  from  the  Latin  or- 
curro,  signifies  that  which  runs  or  comes 
in  the  way. 

These  terms  are  expressive  of  what 
passes  in  the  world,  which  is  the  sole  sig- 
nification of  the  term  event;  whilst  to 
that  of  the  other  terms  are  annexed  some 
accessary  ideas : an  incident  is  a per- 
sonal event ; an  accident  an  unpleasant 
event ; an  adventure  an  extraordinary 
event  ; an  occurrence  ah  ordinary  or  do- 
mestic event : event  in  its  ordinary  and 
limited  acceptation  excludes  the  idea 
of  chance ; accident  excludes  that  of  dc- 
aign ; incident,  adventure,  and  occurrence, 
are  applicable  in  both  cases. 

Events  affect  nations  and  commu- 
nities as  well  as  individuals;  incidents 
and  adventures  affect  particular  indivi- 
duals; accidents  and  occurrences  afTect 
persons  or  things  particularly  or  generally, 
individually  or  collectively : the  making 
of  peace,  the  loss  of  a ’ battle,  or  the 
death  of  a prince,  are  national  events  ; the 
forming  a new  acquaintance  and  the  re- 
vival of  an  old  one  are  incidents  that  have 
an  interest  for  the  parties  concerned ; an 
•scape  from  shipwreck,  an  encounter 
with  wild  beasts  or  savages,  are  ad ven- 
tures which  individuals  are  pleased  to  re- 
late, and  others  to  hear ; a fire,  the  fall  of 
a house,  the  breaking  of  a limb,  are  acci- 
dents or  occurrences ; a robbery  or  the 
death  of  individuals  are  properly  occur- 
rences which  afford  subject  for  a news- 
paper, and  excite  an  interest  in  the 
reader. 

Event,  when  used  for  individuals,  is 
always  of  greater  importance  than  an 
incident.  The  settlement  of  a young  per- 
son in  life,  the  adoption  of  an  employ- 
ment, or  the  taking  a wife,  are  events  but 
not  incidents ; whilst  on  the  other  hand 
the  setting  out  on  a journey  or  the  return, 
the  porchase  of  a house  or  the  dispatch  of 
a vessel,  are  characterized  as  incidents  and 
not  events. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed  that  acci- 
dent, event,  and  occurrence  are  said  only 
of  that  which  is  supposed  really  to  hap- 
pen : incidents  and  adventures  are  ofteu 
fictitious ; in  this  case  the  incident  can- 
not be  too  important,  nor  the  adventure 
too  marvellous,  History  records  the 
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events  of  nations ; plays  require  to  be  full 
of  incident  in  order  to  render  them  inte- 
resting ; romances  and  novels  derive  roost 
of  their  charms  from  the  extravagance  of 
the  adventure*  which  they  describe ; pe- 
riodical works  supply  the  public  with  in- 
formation respecting  daily  occurrences. 

Theve  events,  the  pcruiiaalou  of  which  teems  to 
sccete  hi.  roodnew  now.  may  in  the  con.ummalloa 
or  things  both  magnify  hi.  goodnes.  and  exalt  hi. 
wisdom.  A notion. 

I hate  laid  before  you  only  small  Incidents  item- 
Ingly  frivolous,  hut  they  are  principally  evil,  of  this 
nature  which  make  marriages  unhappy.  Stkixk. 

To  make  ao  episode,  • take  aay  remaining  ad- 
venture  of  yoor  former  collection,’  In  which  you 
could  no  wny  tnrolre  your  hero,  or  any  unfortunate 
accident  that  was  too  good  to  be  thrown  away, 

, Poes. 

I think  there  Is  somewhere  in  Montaigne  mention 
made  of  a family  book,  wherein  all  the  occurrences 
that  happened  from  oh  generation  at  that  home  to 
another  were  recorded.  Stshe. 

EVENT,  ISSUE,  CONSEQUENCE. 

The  EVENT  tv.  Event)  terminates  ; 
the  ISSUE  (b.  To  arise ) flows  outs  tha 
CONSEQUENCE  (tt.  Consequence)  fol- 
lows. 

The  term  event  respects  great  under- 
takings ; issue  particular  efforts ; con- 
sequence respects  every  thing  which  can 
produce  a consequence.  Hence  we  speak 
of  the  event  of  a war;  the  issue  of  a nego- 
tiation; and  the  consequences  of  either. 
The  measures  of  government  are  often 
unjustly  praised  or  blamed  according  to 
the  event ; the  fate  of  a nation  sometimes 
hangs  on  the  issue  of  a battle ; its  con- 
quest is  one  of  the  consequences  which  fol- 
lows the  defeat  of  its  armies.  We  must 
be  prepared  for  events,  which  are  fre- 
quently above  our  control : we  must  exert 
ourselves  to  bring  about  a favourable 
issue:  address  and  activity  will  go  far 
towards  eusuring  success : but  if  after 
all  our  efforts  we  still  foil,  it  is  our  duty 
to  submit  with  patient  resignation  to  the 
consequences. 

It  hi.  always  been  the  practice  of  mankind  ts 
judge  ot  actiona  by  the  crent.  Jo  as  MS  . 

A mild,  unruffled,  self-powcwlng  mind  la  a Mewing 
more  important  to  real  fetidly  than  all  that  can  he 
gained  by  the  triumphant  issue  of  ane  violent  con- 
M.  Bull. 

Henley  in  one  of  bit  advertisement,  had  mentioned 
Pope’,  treatment  of  Savage;  thb  wa.  .opposed  by 
Pope  to  be  the  consequence  at  a complaint  made  by 
Savage  to  Henley,  and  wav  therefore  mentioned  by 
him  with  much  reventmeot.  Joftssox, 

ever,  v.  yllways. 

everlasting,  v.  Eternal. 
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EVIDENCE. 


EVIL. 


EVERT,  V.  All. 
evidence,  v.  Deposition. 

EVIDENCE,  TESTIMONY,  PROOF. 

EVIDENCE  is  whatever  makes  evi- 
dent; TESTIMONY  is  that  which  is 
derived  from  an  individual,  namely, 
tatis  the  witness. 

Where  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses 
concurs  with  the  testimony  of  others,  we 
can  have  no  grounds  for  withholding  our 
assent  to  the  truth  of  an  assertion;  but 
when  these  are  at  variance,  it  may 
be  prudent  to  pause.  Evidence  may 
comprehend  the  testimony  of  many ; 
testimony  is  confined  to  the  evidence  of 
one.  VY  here  a body  of  respectable  evi- 
dence tends  to  convict  a criminal  of  guilt, 
the  jury  cannot  attach  much  weight  to 
the  partial  testimony  of  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals. The  evidence  serves  to  inform 
and  illustrate ; the  testimony  serves  to 
confirm  and  corroborate : we  may  give 
evidence  exclusively  with  regard  to  things; 
but  we  bear  testimony  with  regard  to  per- 
sons. In  all  law-suits  respecting  proi>erty, 
rights,  and  privileges,  evidence  must  be 
heard  in  order  to  substantiate  or  invali- 
date a case : in  personal  and  criminal 
indictments  the  testimuny  of  witnesses  is 
requited  either  for  or  against  the  pccused 
party.  The  evidence  and  proof  are  both 
signs  of  something  existing  : the  evidence 
is  an  evident  sign  ; the  proof  is  positive : 
the  evidence  appeals  to  the  understanding ; 
the  proof  to  the  senses : the  evidence  pro- 
duces conviction  or  a moral  certainty ; 
the  proof  produces  satisfaction  or  a phy- 
sical certainty. 

The  term  evidence  is  applied  to  that 
which  is  moral  or  intellectual ; proof  is 
employed  mostly  for  facts  or  physical  ob- 
jects. All  that  our  Saviour  did  and  said 
were  evidences  of  his  divine  character, 
wnich  might  have  produced  faith  in  the 
minds  of  many,  even  if  they  had  not  such 
numerous  and  miraculous  proofs  of  his 
power.  Evidence  may  be  internal,  or 
lie  iu  the  thing  itself;  proof  is  always 
external.  The  internal  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  Divine  Revelation  are  even  more 
numerous  than  those  which  are  external : 
our  Saviour’s  re-appearance  among  his 
disciples  did  not  satisfy  the  unbelieving 
Thomas  of  his  identity  until  he  had  the 
farther  proofs  of  feeliug  the  holes  in  his 
hands  and  his  side. 

Of  Swift*,  trrnpral  habit,  of  Ihli.SInfl,  |f  hi.  letter, 
cu  he  tuppoteil  to  xfforil  »n,  evidence,  be  w«,  not  » 
au  to  Ik  either  loted  or  to  vied.  Journo*. 


Ye  Ttnjao  flame,  jour  testimony  bear 
What  I perfonn'il,  and  what  I wider M there. 

Davor*. 

Of  Ihe  fallaciouanes,  of  hope,  and  the  oncertJUatj 
of  Khetnea,  ever,  daj  gi fee  tome  new  proof 

JoHaao*. 

evident,  v.  Apparent. 

EVIL  OR  ILL,  MISFORTUNE,  HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 

EVIL,  in  its  full  sense,  comprehends 
every  quality  which  is  not  good,  and  con- 
sequently the  other  terms  express  only 
modifications  of  evil. 

The  word  is  however  more  limited  in 
its  application  than  its  meaning,  nnd  ad- 
mits therefore  of  a just  comparison  with 
the  other  words  here  mentioned.  They 
are  all  taken  in  the  sense  of  evils  produced 
by  some  extcinal  cause,  or  evils  inherent 
in  the  object  and  arising  out  of  it-  The 
evil,  or,  in  its  contracted  form,  the  ILL, 
befalls  a person;  the  MISFORTUNE 
comes  upon  him;  the  HARM  is  taken, 
or  he  receives  the  harm ; the  MISCHIEF 
is  done  him.  Evil  iu  its  limited  appli- 
cation is  token  for  evils  of  the  greatest 
magnitude ; it  is  that  which  is  evil  with- 
out any  mitigation  or  qualification  of  cir- 
cumstances. 'I'lie  misfortune  is  a minor 
evil;  it  depends  upon  the  opinion  and 
circumstances  of  the  individual ; what  is 
a misfortune  in  one  respect  may  be  the  con- 
trary in  another  respect.  An  untimely 
death,  the  fracture  or  loss  of  a limb,  are 
denominated  evils;  the  loss  of  a vessel, 
tlie  overturning  of  a carriage,  and  the 
like,  arc  misfortunes,  inasmuch  as  they 
tend  to  the  diminution  of  property ; but 
as  all  the  casualties  of  life  may  produce 
various  consequences,  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  that  which  seems  to  have 
come  upon  us  by  our  iff  fortune  turns  out 
ultimately  of  the  greatest  benefit;  in  this 
respect,  therefore,  misfortune  is  but  a 
partial  evil:  of  evil  it  is  likewise  observa- 
ble, that  it  has  no  respect  to  the  sulfcrer 
ns  a moral  agent ; but  misfortune  is  used 
in  regard  to  such  things  as  are  controlla- 
ble or  otherwise  by  human  foresight,  ’i  he 
evil  which  befalls  a man  is  opposed  oulr 
to  the  good  which  he  in  general  expe- 
riences; but  the  misfortune  is  opposed  to 
the  good  fortune  or  the  prudence  of  the 
individual.  Sickness  is  an  evil,  let  it  he 
endured  or  caused  by  whatever  circum- 
stances it  may ; it  is  a misfortune  for  an 
individual  to  come  in  the  way  of  haviug 
this  evil  brought  on  himself : his  own  re- 
lative condition  in  the  scale  of  being  is 
here  referred  to. 


EVIL. 


EXACT. 
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Harm  and  mischief  arc  species  of 
minor  evils ; the  former  of  which  is  much 
less  specific  than  the  latter  both  in  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  evil.  A person 
takes  harm  from  circumstances  that  are 
not  known;  the  mischief  is  done  to  him 
from  some  positive  and  immediate  cir- 
cumstance. He  who  takes  cold  takes 
harm  ; the  cause  of  which,  however,  may 
not  be  known  or  suspected : a fall  from 
a horse  is  attended  with  mischief if  it 
occasion  a fracture  or  any  evil  to  the 
body.  Evil  and  misfortune  respect  per- 
sons only  as  the  objects  ; harm  and  mis- 
chief are  said  of  inanimate  things  as  the 
object.  A tender  plant  takes  hurm  from 
being  exposed  to  the  cold  air : mischief  is 
done  to  it  when  its  branches  are  violently 
broken  off  or  its  roots  are  laid  bare. 

Misfortune  is  the  incidental  property 
of  pet  sons  who  are  its  involuntnry  sub- 
jects ; but  evil,  harm,  and  mischief,  are 
the  inherent  and  active  properties  of 
things  that  flow  out  of  them  ns  effects 
from  their  causes : evil  is  said  either  to 
lie  in  a thing  or  attend  it  as  a companion 
or  follower;  harm  properly  lies  in  the 
thing;  mischief  properly  attends  the  thing 
as  a consequence.  In  political  revolu- 
tions there  is  evil  in  the  thing  and  evil 
from  the  thing;  evil  when  it  begins,  evil 
when  it  ends,  and  evil  long  after  it  has 
ceased : it  is  a dangerous  question  for  any 
young  person  to  put  to  himself — what 
harm  is  there  in  this  or  that  indulgence? 
He  who  is  disposed  to  put  this  question 
to  himself  will  not  hesitate  to  answer  it 
according  to  his  own  wishes:  the  mis- 
chiefs which  arise  from  the  unskilfulncss 
of  those  who  undertake  to  be  their  own 
coachmen  are  of  so  serious  a nature  that 
in  course  of  time  they  will  probably  deter 
nten  from  performing  such  unsuitable 
oflices. 

Yet  think  not  thus,  whm  freedom's  tlb  I rtate, 

I mrao  to  flatter  kings  or  court  the  gtrat. 

OotMItTK. 

A mlserr  i«  not  to  be  meaaaml  from  the  nature  of 
the  cvtL,  hot  from  the  temper  of  the  sufferer. 

Addison. 

Misfortune  stands  with  her  bow  ever  bent 
Over  the  world;  and  be  who  wounds  another 
Directs  the  prxldes*,  bjr  that  part  where  he  wound*. 
There  to  strike  deep  her  errors  la  himself.  Youso. 
To  me  the  labours  of  t!»e  field  rralpn. 

Me  Paris  Injured;  all  the  war  he  mine. 

Fall  he  that  must,  beneath  his  rival**  arms 

And  leare  the  rest  secure  of  future  harms.  Porn. 

To  mourn  a mischief  that  Is  p»«t  and  pone. 

Is  the  next  waj  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 

SnAKSPBARE. 

Evil,  u.  Bad. 


to  evince,  v.  To  argue. 
to  evince,  v.  To  prove. 
exact,  v.  Accurate. 

exact,  extort. 

EXACT,  in  Latin  exactus,  participle  of 
cxigo  to  drive  out,  signifies  the  exercise  of 
simple  force  ; but  EXTORT,  from  ex- 
tortus,  participle  of  extorqueo  to  wring  out, 
marks  the  exercise  of  unusunl  force.  In 
the  application,  therefore,  to  exact  is  to 
demand  with  force,  it  is  commonly  an 
act  of  injustice : to  extort  is  to  get  with 
violence,  it  is  an  act  of  tyranny.  The 
collector  of  the  revenue  exacts  when  he 
gets  from  the  people  more  than  he  is 
authorized  to  take : an  arbitrary  prince 
extorts  from  his  conquered  subjects  what- 
ever he  can  grasp  at.  In  the  figurative 
sense,  deference,  obedience,  applause,  and 
admiration,  are  exacted:  a confession,  an 
acknowledgement,  a discovery,  and  the 
like,  are  extorted. 

While  Co  the  established  church  it  pi  Ten  that  pro- 
tection and  support  which  the  Interests  of  rrliploti 
render  proper  and  due,  jet  no  rljld  couformltj  la 
exacted.  Blavk. 

If  I err  la  bellevinp  that  the  soub  of  men  are  Im- 
mortal, not  while  I lire  would  I wish  to  bare  this 
delightful  error  extorted  from  me.  Stekle. 

EXACT,  NICE,  PARTICULAR, 
PUNCTUAL. 

EXACT,  v.  Accurate. 

NICE,  in  Saxon  nise,  comes  in  all  pro- 
bability from  the  German  geniessen.  See. 
to  enjoy,  signifying  a quick  and  discri- 
minating taste. 

PARTICULAR  signifies  here  directed 
to  a particular  point. 

PUNCTUAL,  from  the  Latin  punetum 
a point,  signifies  keeping  to  a point. 

Exact  mid  nice  are  to  be  compared  in 
their  application,  either  to  persons  or 
things  ; particular  and  punctual  only  in 
application  to  persons.  To  be  exact,  is 
to  arrive  at  perfection : to  be  nice,  is  to 
be  free  from  taults ; to  be  particular,  is  to 
be  nice  in  certain  particulars;  to  be 
punctual,  is  to  be  exact  in  certain  points. 
We  are  exact  in  our  conduct  or  in  what 
wo  do : nice  and  particular  in  our  mode 
of  doing  it ; punctual  as  to  the  time  and 
season  for  doing  it.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
exact  in  our  accounts ; to  be  nice  as  an 
artist  in  the  choice  and  distribution  of 
colors ; to  be  particular,  as  a man  of  bu- 
siness, in  the  number  and  the  details  of 
merchandizes  that  are  to  be  delivered 
out;  to  be  punctual  in  observiug  the 
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hour  or  the  day  that  has  been  fixed 
upon. 

Exactness  and  punctuality  are  always 
taken  in  a good  sense ; they  designate  an 
attention  to  that  which  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  ; they  form  a part  of  one’s 
duty : niceness  and  particularity  are  not 
always  token  in  the  best  sense ; they  de- 
signate Bit  excessive  attention  to  things 
of  inferior  importance ; to  matters  of 
taste  and  choice.  Early  habits  of  method 
and  regularity  tvjjl  make  a man  very  exact 
in  the  performance  of  alt  bis  duties,  and 
particularly  punctual  in  his  payments  : an 
over  niceness  in  the  observance  of  mecha- 
nical rules  often  supplies  the  want  of 
genius:  it  is  the  mark  of  a contracted 
mind  to  amuse  itself  with  particularities 
about  dress,  personal  appearance,  fur- 
niture, aud  die  like. 

When  exact  and  nice  are  applied  to 
things,  the  former  expresses  more  than 
the  tatter ; we  speak  of  an  exact  resem- 
blance, and  a nice  distinction.  The  exact 
point  is  that  which  we  wish  to  reach ; 
the  nice  point  is  that  which  it  is  difficult 
to  keep. 

We  know  not  to  much  a*  the  tree  names  of  either 
Homer  or  Virgil,  with  any  exactness.  Walsh. 

Every  age  a mao  passes  through,  and  way  of  life 
be  engages  In,  has  so  mi?  particular  vice  or  imper- 
fection naturally  cleaving  to  it,  which  It  will  require 
his  nicest  care  to  avoid.  Bldg  ell. 

I have  been  the  more  particular  ia  this  inquiry, 
because  I hear  there  Is  scarce  a village  in  England 
that  has  not  a Moll  White  in  it.  Addison. 

The  trading  part  of  mankind  suffer  by  the  want  of 
punctuality  lu  the  dealings  of  persons  above  them. 

ffyuu. 

TO  EXALT,  V.  To  lift. 

EXAMINATION,  SEARCH,  INQUIRY, 
RESEARCH,  INVESTIGATION, 
SCRUTINY. 

EXAMINATION,  v.  To  discuss. 

•SEARCH,  in  French  chercher,  is  a va- 
riation of  seek  and  see. 

INQUIRY,  v.  To  ask. 

RESEARCH  is  an  intensive  ofscarcA. 

INVESTIGATION,  from  the  Latin 
vettigium  a track,  signifies  seeking  by  the 
tracks  or  footsteps. 

SCRUTINY,  from  the  Latin  icrutor 
to  search,  and  scrutum  lumber,  signifies 
looking  for  amongst  lumber  and  rubbish, 
to  ransack. 

Examination  is  the  most  general  of 
these  terms,  which  all  agree  in  expressing 
an  active  effort  to  find  out  that  which  is 
unknown.  All  examination  is  made 
either  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  the 
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understanding,  the  body  or  the  mind; 
a search  is  principally  a physical  ac- 
tion ; the  inquiry  is  mostly  intellectual ; 
we  examine  a face  or  we  examine  a sub- 
ject ; we  search  a house  or  a dictionary ; 
we  inquire  into  a matter.  An  examina- 
tion is  made  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
judgement ; a search  is  made  for  ascer- 
taining a fact : an  inquiry  is  made  in 
order  to  arrive  at  truth.  To  examine  a 
person,  is  either  by  means  of  ques- 
tions to  get  at  his  mind,  or  by  means 
of  looks  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
person ; to  tearch  a person  is  by  corpo- 
real contact  to  learn  what  he  has  about 
him.  We  examine  the  features  of  those 
who  interest  us ; officers  of  justice  search 
those  who  are  suspected.  Examinations 
and  inquiries  are  both  made  hy  means  of 
questions ; but  {the  former  is  an  official 
act  for  a specific  end,  the  latter  is  a pri- 
vate act  for  purposes  of  convenience  or 
pleasure.  Students  undergo  examina- 
tions from  their  teachers ; they  pursue 
their  inquiries  for  themselves. 

An  examination  or  an  inquiry  may  be 
set  on  foot  on  any  subject : but  the  exa- 
mination is  direct ; it  is  the  setting  of 
things  before  the  view,  corporeal  or  men- 
tal, in  order  to  obtain  a conclusion : the 
inquiry  is  indirect ; it  is  a circuitous  me- 
thod of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  whal 
was  not  known  before.  The  student  exa- 
mines the  evidences  of  Christianity,  that 
he  may  strengthen  bis  own  belief  ; the 
government  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  subjects.  A research  is  a re- 
mote inquiry ; an  investigation  is  a mi- 
nute inquiry;  a scrutiny  is  a strict  exa- 
mination. Learned  men  of  inquisitive 
tempers  make  their  researches  into  anti- 
quity: magistrates  investigate  doubtful 
and  mysterious  affairs;  physicians  inves- 
tigate the  causes  of  diseases ; men  scruti- 
nise the  actions  of  those  whom  they  hold 
in  suspicion.  Acuteness  and  penetration 
are  peculiarly  requisite  in  making  re- 
searches ; patience  and  perseverance  are 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  inves- 
tigator ; a quick  discernment  will  essen- 
tially aid  the  scrutinixer. 

The  body  of  mu  is  such  a subject  as  stands  the 
almost  test  of  examination.  Addison. 

If  yon  tearch  purely  for  tratb,  it  will  be  indiffer- 
ent lo  yoa  where  you  find  it.  Uldgell. 

Inquiries  after  happiness  are  not  so  necessary  aud 
aseful  to  mankiad  as  the  arts  of  consolation. 

Addisox. 

To  all  inferior  animals  *tis  glv’o 
T enjoy  the  state  allotted  them  by  heav'n  ; 

No  vain  researches  o’er  disturb  tbdr  rest  Jim ri* . 
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W«  b*TB  divided  natural  philoeopb,  into  the 
inmtlgaliou  of  came.,  and  tbe  production  of  ef- 
f«l»-  Bacon. 

Before  I fo  to  bed,  I make  a scrutiny  what  pec- 
cant humour,  bare  reigned  In  me  that  dajr.  Howell. 

TO  EXAMINE,  V.  To  disCUSS. 

TO  EXAMINE,  SEARCH,  BXPLORE. 

EXAMINE,  v.  Examination. 

SEARCH,  v.  Examination. 

EXPLORE,  in  Latin  exp  loro,  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  ploro,  signifies  properly 
to  burst  out. 

These  words  are  here  considered  as 
they  designate  the  looting  upon  places  or 
objects,  in  order  to  get  acquainted  with 
them.  To  examine  expresses  a lets  effort 
than  to  search,  and  this  expresses  less 
than  to  explore. 

We  examine  objects  that  are  near  ; we 
search  those  that  are  hidden  or  removed 
at  a certain  distance ; we  explore  those 
that  are  unknown  or  very  distant.  The 
painter  examines  a landscape  iu  order  to 
take  a sketch  of  it ; the  botanist  searches 
after  curious  plants;  the  inquisitive  tra- 
veller explores  unknown  regions. 

An  author  examines  the  books  from 
which  he  intends  to  draw  his  authorities  ; 
the  antiquarian  searches  every  corner  in 
which  he  hopes  to  had  a monument  of 
antiquity ; the  classic  scholar  explores  the 
learning  and  wisdom  of  the  ancieuts. 

Men  will  lowk  into  oar  life*,  end  examine  oar  ne- 
Horn,  and  Inquire  Into  onr  conreinaUnnn  b,  Ibeee 
the;  will  jod<c  Ibe  truth  and  rralitj  of  onr  profra- 

**°B'  T 1 1.  LOTI  ON. 

Not  thou,  nor  the;  ahall  scare  \ the  thought.,  that 
roll 

Up  la  the  cloae  reeeaaea  of  my  ronl.  Pore. 

Hector,  be  laid,  m,  courage  bid.  me  meet 

Tbia  btgb  achievement,  and  explore  the  Sect.  Pore. 

EXAMPLE,  PATTERN,  ENSAMPLE. 

EXAMPLE,  in  Latin  txtmplssm,  very 
probably  changed  from  exsimuhtm  and 
exsimulo  or  Simula,  signifies  die  thing 
framed  according  to  a likeness. 

PATTERN,  v.  Copy. 

ENSAMPLE  signifies  that  which  is 
done  according  to  a sample  or  cxumple. 

All  these  words  are  taken  for  that 
which  ought  to  be  followed  ; but  the  ex- 
ample must  he  followed  generally ; the 
pattern  must  he  followed  particularly, 
not  only  as  to  what,  hut  how  a thing  is 
to  be  done:  the  former  serves  as  a guide 
to  the  judgement;  the  latter  to  guide  the 
actions.  The  example  comprehends  what 
is  either  to  he  followed  or  avoided ; the 
pattens  only  that  which  is  to  be  followed 


or  copied : the  ensample  is  a species  of  ex- 
ample, the  word  being  employed  only  in 
the  solemn  style.  The  example  may  be 
presented  either  in  the  object  itself,  or 
the  description  of  jt;  the  pattern  dis- 
plays itself  most  completely  in  the  object 
itself;  the  ensample  exists  only  in  the  de- 
scription. Those  who  know  what  js  right 
should  set  the  example  of  practising  it ; 
and  those  who  persist  in  doing  wrong, 
must  he  made  an  example  to  deter  others 
from  doing  the  same : every  one,  let  his 
age  and  station  be  what  it  may,  may  af- 
ford a pattern  of  Christian  virtue;  the 
child  may  be  a pattern  to  his  playmates 
of  diligence  and  dutifuluess  ; the  citizen 
may  he  a pattern  to  his  fellow-citizeus  of 
sobriety,  and  conformity  to  the  laws ; 
the  soldier  may  he  a pattern  of  obedience 
to  his  comrades  : our  Saviour  has  left  us 
on  example  of  Christian  perfection,  which 
we  ought  to  imitate,  although  wo  cannot 
copy  it : the  Scripture  characters  axe 
drawn  as  ensamples  for  our  learning. 

The  king  of  meo  bin  lord,  host  lupine 
With  loud  command,  wflti  treat  example . Srri. 

Pop*. 

Tbe  fair,  way  of  wrUInx,  u Mr.  Dr, dm  call.  U, 
b more  d ilScutt  than  an,  other  that  depend,  npoa 
■he  poet',  fane,,  became  he  ha.  no  pattern  to  fob 
•oar  In  it.  Adduon. 

Sir  Knight,  that  doeot  that  voyage  ra»bl,  taka, 

B,  (hi.  forbidden  wo,  In  m,  dnplfht, 

Doeot  b,  uibei's  death  ensample  take.  Sniff ea. 

EXAMPLE,  PRECEDENT. 

EXAMPLE,  v.  Example. 

PRECEDENT,  from  the  Latin  prcco? 
dens  preceding,  signifies  by  distinction 
that  preceding  which  is  entitled  to  no- 
tice. 

Both  these  terms  apply  to  that  which 
may  he  followed  or  made  a rule ; but  the 
example  is  commonly  present  or  before 
our  eyes ; the  precedent  is  properly  some- 
thing past ; the  example  may  derive  its 
authority  from  the  individual ; the  prece- 
dent  acquires  its  sanction  from  time  and 
common  consent : we  are  led  by  the  ex- 
ample, or  we  copy  tbe  example  ; we  are 
guided  or  governed  by  the  precedent. 
The  former  is  a private  and  often  a par- 
tial allair ; the  latter  is  u public  and  often 
n national  concern  : we  quote  examples 
in  literature,  and  precedents  in  law. 

Thame.  I the  most  lo.'d  of  aU  tbe  oemn’a  soot, 

O could  I flow  like  tbee!  ud  make  Ik/  stream 
Mj  great  example , as  it  is  my  tlieme.  Dknuam. 

At  tb«  resolution  tbe/  threw  a politic  veil  over 
every  circumstance  which  might  furnish  a precedent 
for  any  future  departure  from  vbat  they  bad  tbea 
settled  for  ever.  Bum*. 
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EXCEED. 


EXCELLENCE. 


EXAMPLE,  INSTANCE. 

EXAMPLE  (v.  Example,  pattern)  re- 
fers in  this  case  to  the  thing. 

INSTANCE,  from  the  I -a  tin  ins  to,  sig- 
nifies that  which  stands  or  serves  as  a 
resting  point. 

The  example  is  set  forth  by  way  or  il- 
lustration or  instruction  ; the  instance  is 
adduced  by  way  of  evidence  or  proof. 
Every  instance  may  serve  as  an  example, 
hut  every  example  is  not  an  instance. 
The  example  consists  of  moral  or  intel- 
lectual objects;  the  instance  consists  of 
actions  only.  Rules  are  illustrated  by 
examples ; characters  are  illustrated  by 
instances:  the  best  mode  of  instructing 
children  is  by  furnishing  them  with  ex- 
amples for  every  rule  that  is  laid  down ; 
the  Roman  history  furnishes  us  with  many 
extraordinary  instances  of  self-devotion 
for  their  country. 

let  me  (IBJ  UKI)  an  ancient  fact  unfold, 

A great  example  dtawn  from  time,  of  old.  Port. 

Many  inttanrrt  may  be  produced  from  jrood  au- 
thority, that  children  actually  Mick  In  the  •r-reml 
passion*  and  depraved  inclinations  of  tbelr  nurse*. 

Steele. 

to  exasperate,  v.  To  aggra- 
vate. 

TO  EXCEED,  surpass,  excel, 

TRANSCEND,  OUTDO. 

EXCEED,  from  the  Latin  excedo,  enm- 
pounded  of  ex  and  ceda  to  pass  out  of,  or 
beyond  the  line,  is  the  general  term. 
SURPASS,  compounded  of  sur  over,  and 
pass,  is  one  species  of  exceeding.  EX- 
CEL compounded  of  ex  and  cello  to  lift 
or  move  over,  is  another  species. 

Exceed,  in  its  limited  acceptation,  con- 
veys no  idea  of  moral  desert ; surpass  and 
excel  are  always  taken  in  a good  sense. 
It  is  not  so  much  persons  as  things  which 
exceed , both  persons  and  things  surpass;. 
persons  only  excel.  One  thing  exceeds 
another,  as  the  success  of  an  undertaking 
exceeds  the  expectations  of  the  under- 
taker, or  a man’s  exertions  exceed  his 
strength ; one  person  surpasses  another, 
as  the  English  have  surpassed  all  other 
nations  in  the  extent  of  their  naval 
power  ; or  one  thing  surpasses  another,  as 
poetry  surpasses  painting  in  its  effects  on 
the  imagination:  one  person  excels  an- 
other ; thus  formerly  the  Dutch  and  Ita- 
lians excelled  the  English  in  painting. 

We  may  surpass  without  any  direct  or 
immediate  effort ; we  cannot  excel  with- 
out effort.  Nations  as  well  as  individuals 
will  surpass  each  other  io  particular  arts 


and  sciences,  as  much  from  local  and 
adventitious  circumstances,  as  from  na- 
tural genius  and  steady  application ; no 
one  can  expect  to  excel  in  learning,  whose 
indolence  gets  the  better  of  his  ambition. 
The  derivatives  excessive  and  excellent 
have  this  obvious  distinction  between 
them,  that  the  former  always  signifies 
exceeding  in  that  which  ought  not  to  he 
exceeded;  and  the  latter  exceeding  in 
that  where  it  is  lionourable  to  exceed: 
he  who  is  habitually  excessive  in  an v of 
his  indulgences,  must  he  insensible  to  the 
excellence-  of  a temperate  life. 

TRANSCEND,  from  leans  beyond  and 
tcendo  or  scando  to  climb,  signilies  climb- 
iug  beyond  ; and  OUTDO,  signifies  doing 
out  of  the  ordinary  course : the  former, 
like  surpass,  refers  rather  to  the  state  of 
things  ; and  outdo,  like  excel,  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  persons  : the  former  rises  in 
sense  above  surpass ; but  the  latter  is 
only  employed  in  particular  cases,  that  is, 
to  excel  in  action  : excel  is  however  con- 
fined to  that  which  is  good ; outdo  to  that 
which  is  good  or  bad.  The  genius  of 
Ilomer  transcends  that  of  almost  every 
other  poet : Ileliogabulus  outdid  every 
other  emperor  in  extravagance. 

Man's  boundlem  nvsrlco  esrCrrds. 

And  oo  bti  Drill' boor,  round  .Soot  him  frrdfc 

Walsh. 

Drjdi-n  often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Tope 
sever  fall,  below  It.  Journos. 

To  him  the  hint  i lto-  moch  thy  jtmra  excel 
Is  nrt*  of  counsel,  and  In  apeaking  well.  Port. 
Ample  ion.  prince,  lo  arm,  a tsljM,  name. 

But  jet  wlK-c  action,  far  transcend  josr  fame. 

Drydsx. 

The  last  aod  crowulog  loftanc-  of  onr  love  to  osr 
enemies  l.  In  praj  for  them.  For  lx,  thli  a .pan 
would  fain  to  outdo  himself.  Solts. 

to  excel,  i’.  To  exceed. 

EXCELLENCE,  SUPERIORITY. 

EXCELLENCE  is  an  absolute  term  ; 
SUPERIORITY  is  a relative  term  : many 
may  have  excellence  in  the  same  degree, 
but  they  must  have  superiority  in  differ- 
ent degrees  ; superiority  is  often  superior 
excellence,  but  in  many  cases  they  are 
applied  to  different  objects. 

There  is  a moral  excellence  attainable 
by  all  who  have  the  will  to  strive  after  it ; 
but  there  is  an  intellectual  and  physical 
superiority  which  is  above  the  reach  of 
our  wishes,  nnd  is  granted  to  a few  only. 

Bare  cox  v wither,  nl  soothrr’.  Joj, 

And  bate,  that  ex ctUence  U cannot  reach. 

. Tnowos. 

To  he  .hie  to  benefit  other.  )•  a condition  of  free- 
dom and  superiority.  Tillotxos. 
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except,  y.  Besides. 
except,  v.  Unless. 
exception,  v.  Objection. 

EXCESS,  SOPKim.UITY,  REDUN- 
DANCY. 

EXCESS  is  that  which  exceeds  any 
measure;  SUPERFLUITY  from  super 
and  flua  to  ikiw  over;  and  REDUN- 
DANCY, from  redundo  to  stream  back 
or  over,  signifies  an  excess  of  a good  mea- 
sure. We  may  have  an  excess  of  heat  or 
sold,  wet  or  dry,  when  we  hare  more 
than  die  ordinary  quantity  ; but  we  have 
a superfluity  of  provisions  when  we  have 
more  than  we  want.  Excess  is  applica- 
ble to  any  object ; . but  superfluity  and  re- 
dundancy are  species  of  excess ; the  for- 
mer applicable  in  a particular  manner  to 
that  which  is  an  object  of  our  desire; 
and  redundancy  to  matters  of  expression 
or  feeling.  We  may  have  an  excess  of 
prosperity  or  adversity  ; a superfluity  of 
good  things ; and  a redundancy  of  speech 
or  words. 

It  Is  wisely  ordered  in  our  present  slate  that  joy  and 
tear,  hope  and  grief,  should  net  alternately  as  cheeks 
end  balances  upon  each  other,  In  order  to  prevent  an 
excess  la  any  of  them.  Blair. 

When  by  force, #r  policy,  by  wisdom,  or  by  for- 
tone,  property  and  superiority  were  introduced  and 
established,  then  they  wboae  possessions  swelled 
■bore  their  wants  naturally  laid  out  their  super. 
Jtuittes  on  pleasure.  JonnsoR. 

The  detect  or  redundance  of  a syllable  might  be 
easily  covered  to  the  rdciuiion.  Tvrrwiiit. 

EXCESSIVE,  IMMODERATE,  INTEM- 
PERATE. 

Tnr.  EXCESSIVE  is  beyond  measure; 
the  IMMODERATE,  from  modus  a mode 
or  measure,  is  without  measure ; the  IN- 
TEMPERATE, from  teinpus  a time  or 
term,  is  that  which  is  not  kept  within 
bounds. 

Excessive  designates  excess  in  general ; 
immoderate  arid  intemperate  designate  ex- 
cess in  moral  agents.  The  excessive  lies 
simply  in  the  thing  which  exceeds  any 
given  point : the  immoderate  lies  in  the 
passions  which  range  to  a boundless  ex- 
tent : the  intemperute  lies  in  the  will 
which  is  under  no  control.  Hence  wc  speak 
of  an  excessive  thirst  physically  consi- 
dered : an  immoderate  ambition  or  lust  of 
power : an  intemperate  indulgence,  an 
intemperate  warmth.  Excessive  admits 
of  degrees ; what  is  excessive  may  exceed 
in  a greater  or  less  degree  : immoderate 
and  intemperate  mark  a positively  great 
degree  of  excess ; the  former  still  higher 


than  the  latter:  immoderate  is  in  fact  the 
highest  conceivable  degree  of  excess. 

The  excessive  use  of  any  thing  will  al- 
ways be  attended  with  some  evil  conse- 
quence : the  immoderate  use  of  wine  will 
rapidly  tend  to  the  ruin  of  him  who  is 
guilty  of  the  excess : the  intemperate  use 
of  wine  will  proceed  by  a more  gradual 
but  not  less  sure  process  to  his  ruin. 

Excessive  designates  what  is  partial ; 
immoderate  is  used  oftener  for  what  is 
partial  than  what  is  habitual;  intempe- 
rate oftener  for  what  is  habitual  than 
what  is  partial.  A person  is  excessively 
displeased  on  particular  occasions : he  is 
an  immoderate  eater  at  all  times,  or  only 
immoderate  in  that  which  he  likes  : he  is 
intemperate  in  his  language  when  his 
anger  is  intemperute  ; or  he  leads  an  in- 
temperate lifn.  The  excesses  of  youth  do 
but  too  often  settle  into  confirmed  habits 
of  intemperance. 

Whs  know,  sot  the  tasgsor  that  attend,  every 
cjtcettlce  indulgence  in  pietaure  ? Bum. 

Ooe  of  the  first  object*  of  wish  to  every  one  Is  to 
maintain  a proper  place  and  rank  In  tocMy : this 
among  the  vain  and  ambitious  is  always  the  favourite 
aim.  With  them  it  arises  to  immoderate  expecta- 
tion* founded  oo  tbelr  supposed  talents  and  imagined 
merits,  Blair. 

Let  oo  wantonoess  of  youthful  spirits,  no  compli- 
ance with  the  intemperate  mirth  of  others,  ever  be- 
tray you  Into  profane  sallies.  Blair. 

to  exchange,  v.  To  change. 

TO  EXCHANGE,  barter,  truck, 
COMMUTE. 

To  EXCHANGE  (r.  To  change ) is  the 
general  term  signifying  to  take  one  for 
another,  or  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
another ; the  rest  are  but  modes  of  ex- 
changing. To  HARTER  (v.  To  change) 
is  to  exchange  one  article  of  trade  for  an- 
other. To  TRUCK,  from  the  Greek 
rpoxaut  to  wheel,  signifying  to  bandy 
about,  is  a familiar  term  to  express  a fa- 
miliar action  for  exchanging  one  article 
of  private  property  for  another.  COM- 
MUTE, from  the  Latin  syllabic  com  or 
contru  and  rnuto  to  change,  signifies  an 
exchanging  one  mode  of  punishment  for 
another ; we  may  exchange  one  book  for 
another;  traders  bnrtcr  trinkets  for  gold 
dust;  coachmen  or  stablemen  truck  a 
whip  for  a handkerchief;  government 
commutes  the  punishment  of  death  for  that 
of  banishment. 

Pleaaore  c»o  he  exchanged  only  for  pleasure. 

H,  WAR*  WORTH. 

Some  men  are  willing  to  barter  tbelr  blood  for 
■acre.  Boris. 

Show,  all  her  accret*  of  boore-krepiog. 

For  candle,  how  the  trucks  her  dripping.  Swift. 

* C 
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EXCURSION. 


EXCUSE. 


Henry  levied  upon  hb  vassal*  in  Normandy  a turn 
of  money  In  lien  of  their  service,  and  tlila  commuta- 
tion, by  rravon  of  Ibe  great  distance^  was  ftill  more 
advantageous  to  hb  English  vassals.  Hi  WE. 

exchange,  t'.  Interchange. 
to  excite,  v.  To  awaken. 

TO  EXCITE,  INCITE,  PROVOKE. 

EXCITE,  v.  To  tucaken. 

INCITE,  r.  To  encourage. 

PROVOKE,  v.  To  aggravate. 

To  excite  is  said  more  particularly  of 
the  inward  feelings;  incite  is  said  of  the 
external  actions  ; provoke  is  said  of  both. 

A person’s  passions  are  excited ; he  is 
incited  by  any  particular  passion  to  a 
course  of  conduct ; a particular  feeling  is 
' provoked,  or  he  is  provoked  by  some  feel- 
ing to  a particular  step.  Wit  and  con- 
versation excite  mirth ; men  are  incited  by 
o lust  for  gain  to  fraudulent  practices ; 
they  are  provoked  by  the  opposition  of 
others  to  intemperate  language  and  in- 
temperate measures.  To  excite  is  very 
frequently  used  in  a physical  acceptation; 
incite  always,  and  provoke  mostly,  in  a 
moral  application.  VVe  speak  of  exciting 
hunger,  thirst,  or  perspiration  ; of  inciting 
to  noble  actions;  of  provoking  imperti- 
nence, provoking  scorn  or  resentment. 

When  excite  and  provoke  are  applied 
to  similar  objects,  the  funner  designates  a 
much  stronger  action  than  the  latter.  A 
thing  may  excite  a smile,  but  it  provokes 
laughter  ; it  may  excite  displeasure,  but 
it  provokes  anger ; it  may  excite  joy  or 
sorrow,  but  it  provokes  to  madness. 


KUlOl  [lalll,  1IUIU  •»  — - 

frequentative:  aTOUlt,  from  the  word 
turn  or  return,  is  a circuitous  course  : a 
TRIP,  from  the  Eatiit  tripudio  to  go  on  the 
toes  like  a dancer,  is  properly  a pedes- 
trian excursion  or  tour,  or  any  short  jour- 
ney that  might  be  made  on  foot : JAUNT, 
is  from  the  French  janlc  the  felly  of  a 
wheel,  and  janter  to  put  the  felly  in  mo- 
tion. To  go  abroad  in  a carriage  is  an 
idle  excursion,  or  one  takeu  for  mere  plea- 
sure : travellers  who  are  not  contented 
with  what  is  not  to  be  seem  from  a high 
rood  make  frequent  excursions  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  '1  hose  who  are 
foud  of  rural  sceuery,  and  pleased  to  fol- 
low the  bent  of  their  inclinations,  make 
frequent  reunites.  Tliose  who  set  out 
upon  a sober  scheme  of  enjoyment  from 
travelling,  are  satisfied  with  making  the 
tour  of  some  one  country  or  more.  Those 
who  have  not  much  time  for  pleasure  take 
trips.  Tliose  who  have  no  (letter  means 
of  spending  their  time  make  jaunts. 

I am  now  tin  rt»s*lu»urbeUb,  t bellfie  I shall  day 
here,  except  little  cxcurtion»  and  * agaric*,  for  a year 
to  come.  ,j  Gw'. 

I am  going  on  a abort  ramble  to  my  lx>nl  Oxford’*. 

Poe*. 

My  la*  summer’*  tour  waa  through  Worcester- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  Monmouthahhrv,  and  Shrojv. 
•hire.  G,1Y. 

1 hold  the  resolution  I told  you  1o  my  laat  of  see- 
ing you  If  you  cannot  take  a trip  hither  before  I gn 

Pope. 

to  excuse,  t>.  To  apologize. 


TO  EXCUSE,  PARDON. 


Can  then  the  bods  of  Greece  (the  ange  rejoin’d) 

Excite  compassion  In  Achillea* mind?  Pope. 

To  her  the  God:  Great  Hector’*  *oul  incite 
To  dare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fight. 

Till  Greece  provok'd  from  all  her  numbers  abow 
A warrior  w orthy  to  be  Hector’*  foe.  Pop*. 

Among  the  other  torments  which  thb  pan  Ion  pro. 
dove*,  we  may  usually  observe,  that  none  are  greater 
mourners  than  jealous  men,  when  the  person  who 
provoked  their  jealousy  Is  taken  from  them. 

Addison. 

to  exclaim,  v.  To  cry. 
to  exculpate,  i'.  To  apologize. 
to  exculpate,  v.  To  exonerate. 

EXCURSION,  RAMBLE,  TOUR,  TRIP, 
JAUNT. 

EXCURSION  signifies  going  out  of 
one's  course,  from  the  Latin  ex  and  cur  so* 
the  course  or  prescribed  path:  a RAM- 
BLE is  a going  without  any  course  or  re- 


Wt  EXCUSE  (v.  To  apologise)  a 
person  or  thing  by  exempting  him  from 
blame. 

We  PARDON  (from  the  prepositive 
par  or  per  and  dono  to  give)  by  giving 
up  to  another  the  offence  he  has  com- 
mitted. 

We  escuse  a small  fault,  we  pardon  » 
great  fault : we  excuse  that  which  per- 
sonally affects  ourselves ; we  pardon  that 
which  offends  against  morals : we  may 
ctcuxr  as  equals;  we  can  pardon  only  as 
superiors.  Wo  exercise  good  nature  m 
excusing : we  exercise  generosity  or  mercy 
in  pardoning.  Fi  iends  excuse  each  oilier 
for  the  unintentional  omission  of  formali- 
ties ; it  is  the  privilege  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  to  pardon  criminals  "hose 
offences  will  admit  of  pardon  : the  viola- 
tion of  good  manners  is  inexcusab/ciathme 
who  are  cultivated ; falsehood  is  unpar- 
donable even  in  a child. 
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I will  not  quarrel  with  a flight  mistake. 

Such  as  oar  nature's  frailty  may  excuse. 

* Roscommon. 

Tliosf*  who  know  how  many  toI time*  have  hwi 
written  on  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  wilt  easily 
pmrdon  the  length  of  any  discourse  upon  Milton. 

Addison. 

excuse,  r.  Pretence. 
execrable,  jj.  Abominable. 
execration,  r.  Malediction. 
ro  execute,  v.  To  accomplish. 

TO  EXECUTE,  FULFIL,  PKKFORM. 

EXECUTE  (o.  To  accomplish),  in  La- 
tin exeeutus  participle  of  exequor,  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  sequor,  is  to  follow  up 
to  the  end. 

To  FULFIL  is  to  fill  up  to  the  full  of 
what  is  wanted. 

To  PERFORM  is  to  form  thoroughly 
or  make  complete. 

To  execute  is  more  than  to  fulfil,  and 
to  fulfil  than  to  perform.  To  execute  is 
to  bring  nbout  an  end ; it  involves  active 
measures,  and  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
that  which  is  extraordinary,  or  that  which 
requires  particular  spirit  and  talents; 
schemes  of  ambition  are  executed:  to 
fulfil  is  to  satisfy  a moral  obligation ; it 
is  applicable  to  those  duties  in  which  rec- 
titude nnd  equitv  are  involved  ; we  fulfil 
the  duties  of  citizens : to  perform  is  to 
carry  through  by  simple  action  or  labour ; 
it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the 
ordinary  and  regular  business  of  life; 
we  perform  a work  or  a task.  One  exe- 
cutes according  to  the  intentions  of  others; 
the  soldier  executes  the  orders  of  his  ge- 
nera! ; the  merchant  executes  the  commis- 
sions of  his  correspondent : one  fulfils 
according  to  the  wishes  and  expectations 
of  others  ; it  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man 
to  enter  into  no  engagements  winch  he 
cannot  fulfil ; it  is  the  part  of  n dutiful 
son,  by  diligence  and  assiduity,  to  endea- 
vour to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  an 
anxious  parent : one  performs  according 
to  circumstances,  what  snits  one's  own 
convenience  nnd  purposes ; every  good 
' man  is  anxious  to  perform  his  part  in  life 
with  credit  and  advantage  to  himself  and 
others. 

Why  delay. 

Hi*  hand  to  execute  whit  hi*  decree 
Fix'd  oo  thU  day  l Milton. 

To  whom  the  white. arm’d  goddeta  thn*  ruplks  ; 
Enough  thou  knowV  (lie  tyrant  of  the  i>kie*. 
Severely  bent  hU  purpose  \o fulfil. 

Unmov'd  hi*  mind,  aud  uttTrvtrain'd  his  will.  Por*. 
Whm  those  who  round  the  wasted  fire*  remain. 
Perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  sitin.  Drydkk. 


exempt,  v.  Free. 
exemption,  v.  Privilege. 

TO  EXBRCISE,  PRACTISE. 

EXERCISE,  in  Latin  exereeo,  from 
ex  and  arceo,  signifies  to  drive  or  impel 
forth. 

PRACTISE,  from  the  Greek  srpanau 
to  do,  signifies  to  perform  a part. 

These  terms  are  equally  applied  to  the 
actions  and  habits  of  men  ; hut  we  exer- 
cise in  that  where  the  powers  ure  called 
forth;  we  practise  in  that  where  frequency 
aud  habitude  of  action  is  requisite  : we 
exercise  an  art ; we  practise  a profession  : 
we  may  both  exercise  or  practise  a virtue  ; 
but  the  former  is  that  which  the  particu- 
lar occurrence  calls  forth,  nnd  which 
seems  to  demand  a peculiar  effort  of  the 
mind;  the  latter  is  that  which  is  done 
daily  and  ordinarily  : thus  we  in  a pecu- 
liar manner  are  said  to  exercise  patience, 
fortitude,  or  forbearance ; to  practise  cha- 
rity, kindness,  benevolence,  and  the  like.  ' 

Kvrry  virtue  require*  time  nnd  place,  i proper 
object,  and  a fit  conjuncture  of  circumMancea  for  the 
due  Rrrrf/if  of  It.  A doivon. 

All  men  are  not  equally  qualified  for  getting  mo- 
ney ; but  It  is  In  the  power  of  eTcry  one  alike  to 
practite  tbla  virtue  (of  thrift).  Budckll. 

A similar  distinction  characterizes 
these  words  as  nouns:  the  former  apply- 
ing solely  to  the  powers  of  the  body  or 
mind  ; the  latter  solelv  to  the  mechani- 
cal operations:  the  health  qf  the  body 
Biid  the  vigour  of  the  mind  are  alike  im- 
paired by  the  want  of  exercise  ; in  every 
art  practice  is  an  indispensable  requisite 
for  acquiring  perfection  : the  exercise  of 
the  memory  is  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  education  of  children;  constant  jrrac- 
tice  in  writing  is  almost  the  only  means 
by  which  the  art  of  penmanship  is  ac- 
quired. 

(leading  la  to  the  mind  whxt  exorcise  la  to  the 
body.  Auonoi*. 

Long  practice  ba«  a ?ure  Improvement  found. 

With  kindled  firm  to  burn  the  barren  ground. 

Drydkk. 

exercise,  v.  Exert. 

TO  EXERT,  EXERCISE. 

Tue  employment  of  some  power  or 
qualification  that  belongs  to  one's  self  is 
the  common  idea  conveyed  by  these 
terms  ; but  EXERT  (v.  Endeavour)  may 
he  used  for  what  is  internal  or  external  of 
one’s  self ; EXERCISE  (v.  Exercise) 
only  for  that  which  forms  an  express  part 
of  one’s  self : hence  we  speak  of  exerting 
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one’s  strength,  or  exerting  one’s  voice,  or 
exerting  one’s  influence : of  exercising 
one’s  limbs,  exercising  qpe's  understand- 
ing, or  exercising  one’s  tongue. 

Exert  is  often  used  only  for  on  indivi- 
dual act  of  calling  forth  into  action  ; ex- 
ercise always  conveys  the  idea  of  repeated 
or  continued  exertion  : thus  o person  who 
calls  to  another  exerts  his  voice ; he  who 
speaks  aloud  for  any  length  of  time  exer- 
cises his  lungs. 

How  bu  Milton  represented  the  whole  Godhead, 
exerting  itself  towards  ro»o  In  its  full  benevolence, 
under  the  threefold  distinction  of  a Creator,  a Re* 
deemer,  and  Comforter.  Addison. 

God  made  no  faculty,  but  he  also  provided  it  with 
4 proper  olyct  upon  which  It  might  etrreite  ft  we  If. 

South. 

Bxertion,  t).  Endeavour. 
to  exhale,  v.  To  emit . 
to  exhaust,  v.  To  spend. 

TO  EXHIBIT,  v.  To  give. 

TO  EXHIBIT,  V.  To  show. 

EXHIBITION,  t?.  Show. 
to  exhilarate,  t).  7o  animate. 
TO  exhort,  persuade. 

EXHORT,  in  Latin  exhort  or,  com- 
pounded of  e.r  and  hortor,  from  the  Greek 
uprai  perfect  passive  of  epu  to  excite  or 
impel. 

PERSUADE,  r.  Conviction. 

Exhortation  has  more  of  impelling  in 
it ; persuasion  more  of  drawing : a supe- 
rior exhorts ; lus  words  carry  authority 
with  them,  and  rouse  to  actiou  : a friend 
nnd  au  equal  persuades  i he  wins  and 
draws  by  the  agreenbleuess  or  kindness 
of  his  expressions.  Exhortations  ate  em- 
ployed only  in  mutters  of  duty  or  neces- 
sity ; persuasions  are  employed  in  matters 
of  pleasure  or  convenience. 

Their  pinions  still 

In  loose  librationw  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refute,  till  down  before  them  fly 
The  parent  guides,  and  chide,  rxAort,  command. 

Thomson. 

Gay's  friend*  pertuaded  him  to  tell  hit  share  in 
the  South  Sea  stuck,  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity  and 
splendor.  Johnson. 

EXIGENCY,  EMERGENCY. 

Necessity  is  the  idea  which  is  com- 
Jnon  to  the  signification  of  these  terms : 
the  former,  from  the  Latin  exigo  to  de- 
mand, expresses  what  the  case  demands; 
and  the  latter,  from  emerge,  to  arise  out 
of,  denotes  what  rises  out  of  the  case. 

The  exigency  is  more  common,  hut  less 
pressing ; the  emergency  is  imperious 


when  it  comes,  but  comes  less  frequently : 
a prudent  traveller  will  never  carry  more 
money  with  him  than  what  will  supply  the 
exigencies  of  his  journey  ; and  in  case  of 
an  emergency  will  rather  borrow  of  hi. 
friends  than  risk  his  property. 

Savage  wai  again  confined  lo  Briilol,  .tier*  be 
wan  every  day  bunted  by  bailiff*.  In  thi •exigence 
he  once  morefoond  a friend  who  sheltered  him  ia  hU 
house.  Johkiok. 

When  it  was  formerly  the  fathioo  to  husband  a Ha 
and  to  trump  U up  in  some  extraordinary  emergency. 

It  generally  did  execution;  but  at  present  every  man 
I*  ou  bit  guard.  Aimhv. 

to  exile,  v.  To  banish. 
to  exist,  v.  To  be. 

TO  EXIST,  LIVE. 

EXIST,  v.  To  be. 

LIVE,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Saxon  libbun,  nnd  the  other  northern  dia- 
lects, comes  iu  all  probability  from  the 
Hebrew  leb  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat 
of  animal  life. 

Existence  is  the  property  of  all  things 
in  the  universe;  life,  which  is  the  in- 
herent power  of  motion,  is  the  particular 
property  communicated  by  the  Divine 
Being  to  some  parts  only  of  his  creation  : 
exist,  therefore,  is  the  general,  and  live 
the  specific,  term:  whatever  lives,  exists 
accordiug  to  a certain  mode  ; but  many 
things  exist  without  living  : when  we  wish 
to  speak  of  things  in  thoir  most  abstract 
relation,  we  say  they  exist ; when  we  wish 
to  characterize  the  form  of  existence,  we 
say  they  live. 

Existence,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the 
attribute  which  vve  commonly  ascribe  to 
the  Divine  Being,  and  it  is  that  which  is 
immediately  communicable  by  himself; 
life  is  that  mode  of  existence  which  he  has 
made  to  he  communicable  by  other  ob- 
jects besides  himself:  existence  is  taken 
only  in  its  strict  nnd  proper  sense,  inde- 
pendent of  all  its  attributes  and  append- 
ages ; but  life  is  regarded  in  connexion 
with  the  means  by  which  it  is  supported, 
ns  animal  life,  or  vegetable  life,  iu  like 
manner,  when  speaking  of  spiritual  ob- 
jects, exist  retains  its  abstract  sense,  and 
live  is  employed  to  denote  an  active  prin- 
ciple: animosities  should  never  exist  in 
the  mind  ; and  every  thing  which  is  cal- 
culated to  keep  them  alive  should  be  kept 
at  a distance. 

Can  any  now  remember  or  relate 

How  lie  cxiited  In  an  embryo  Mate  ? Jenyns. 

Death  to  such  a man  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon 
a » the  period  of  his  mortality,  than  (be  rad  of  his 
life.  MfiutoTu'a  Lktieiu  or  Puny* 
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EXIT,  DEPARTURE. 

Both  these  words  are  metaphorically 
employed  for  death,  or  a passage  out  of 
this  lite ; the  former  is  borrowed  from  the 
»ct  of  going  off  the  stage;  the  latter 
from  the  act  of  setting  off  on  a journey. 
Exit  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  volition ; 
for  we  speak  of  making  our  exit:  de- 
parture designates  simply  the  event ; the 
hour  of  a man's  departure  is  not  made 
known  to  him.  When  we  speak  of  an 
exit,  we  think  only  of  the  place  left;  when 
we  speak  of  a departure,  we  think  of  the 
lace  gone  to:  the  unbeliever  may  talk  of 
is  exit ; the  Christian  most  commonly 
speaks  of  his  departure. 

Thee  are  no  fften.  .trilie  more  forcibly  upon  our 
imaginations  than  those  which  are  raised  from  re* 
lections  upon  the  exit*  at  great  and  excellent  men. 

SXKKUh 

Our  Saviour  prescribe,  faith  in  him. I'lf  ns  a .pe- 
er'd remedy  against  that  trouble  which  pnssmod  the 
minds  of  Iris  disciples  upon  the  appreheustou  of  bit 
departure  from  them.  . t . / . . YTUOTSON. 

TO  EXONERATE,  EXCULPATE. 
EXON  ERATE,  from  onus  n burthen, 
signifies  to  take  off  the  burthen  of  a 
charge  or  of  guilt ; to  EXCULPATE, 
from  culpa  a fault  or  blame,  is  to  throw 
off  the  blame : the  first  is  the  act  of  an- 
other ; the  second  is  one’s  own  act : we 
exonerate  him  upon  whom  a charge  has 
lain,  or  who  has  the  load  of  guilt ; we  ex- 
culpate ourselves  when  there  is  any  dan- 
ger of  lieing  blamed : circumstances  may 
sometimes  tend  to  exonerate ; the  expla- 
nation of  some  person  is  requisite  to  excul- 
pate : in  a case  of  dishonesty  the  absence 
of  an  individual  at  the  moment  when  the 
act  was  committed  will  altogether  exone- 
rate him  from  suspicion ; it  is  fruitless  for 
any  one  to  attempt  to  exculpate  bintself 
front  the  charge  of  faithlessness  who  is 
detected  in  conniving  at  the  dishonesty  of 
others. 

Thl.  tyrant  God,  the  belli ! Take  that  from  tsa 
With  all  it#  be*  Hu  I appetites,  and  naan, 

Exonerated  mao,  tha’I  be  all  soul,  Cumimeland. 

Bj  this  fond  and  ea»y  acceptance  of  exculpatory 
•omiurnt.  Pope  testified  that  he  had  not  hitentiouailjr 
attacked  religion.  Johnson. 

to  expand,  v.  To  dilate. 
to  expand,  v.  To  spread. 
to  expect,  v.  To  await. 
expectation,  t).  Hope. 
expedient,  resource. 

The  EXPEDIENT  is  an  artificial 
means ; the  RESOURCE  is  n natural 


means  : a cunning  man  is  fruitful  in  e*- 
pedients;  a fortunate  man  abounds  in  re- 
wyces : Robinson  Crusoe  adopted  every 
expedient  in  order  to  prolong  his  exist- 
ence, at  a time  when  his  resources  were 
at  the  lowest  ebb, 

When  there  happens  to  he  anythin*  rhUettlons  la 
a sisape,  the  best  expedient  is  for  tbs  owaer  to  be 
pleasant  upon  himself.  Stkkls. 

Since  ibe  accomplishment  of  the  reroJatioo,  Francs 
has  destroyed  every  resource  of  (he  state  which  de- 
pend* upon  opinion.  Beau. 

EXPEDIENT,  FIT. 

EXPEDIENT,  from  the  Latin  ex  polio 
to  get  in  readiness  for  a given  occasion, 
supposes  a certain  degree  Ci  necessity 
from  circumstances ; FIT  (v.  Fit)  for  the 
purpose,  signifies  simply  an  agreement 
with,  or  suitability  to,  the  circumstances : 
what  is  expedient  must  be  Jit,  because  it 
is  called  for  ; what  is  fit  need  not  be  ex- 
pedient, for  it  utay  not  lie  required.  The 
expediency  of  a thing  depends  altogether 
upon  the  outward  circumstances ; the  Jit- 
russ  is  determined  by  a moral  rule : it  it 
imprudent  not  to  do  that  which  is  expe- 
dient; it  is  disgraceful  to  do  that  which  it 
unjit : it  is  expedient  for  him  who  wishes 
to  prepare  for  death,  occasionally  to  take 
an  account  of  his  life ; it  is  not  fu  for  him 
who  is  about  to  die  to  dwell  with  anxiety 
on  the  things  of  this  life. 

To  fhr  the  greater  number  It  h highly  expedient 
that  they  .houlJ  by  none  settled  scheme  of  duties  he 
rescued  trout  the  tyranny  of  caprice.  Jena  vox. 

Salt  earth  and  hitter  are  net  fit  to  sew, 

Nor  will  be  tam'd  and  mended  by  the  plough. 

Durum. 

expedient,  v.  Necessary. 
to  expedite,  v.  To  hasten. 
expbditious,  t>.  Diligent. 
to  expel,  v.  To  banish. 
to  expend,  v.  To  spend. 
EXPENSE,  V.  Cost. 

EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT, 
TRIAL,  PROOF. 

EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT, 
from  the  Latin  experior,  compounded  of 
e or  ex  and  perio  or  pario,  signifies  to 
bring  forth,  that  is,  the  thing  brought  to 
light,  or  the  act  of  bringing  to  light. 

lit  IAL  signifies  the  net  of  trying, 
from  try,  in  Latin  tento,  Hebrew  tur,  to 
explore,  examine,  search. 

PROOF  signifies  either  the  act  of 
proving,  from  the  Latin  probo  to  make 
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good,  or  the  thing  made  good,  proved  to 
be  good. 

By  all  the  actions  implied  in  these 
terms,  we  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a cer- 
tainty respecting  some  unknown  parti- 
cular: experience  is  that  which  has 

been  tried ; an  experiment  is  the  thing 
to  be  tried  : experience  is  certain,  as  it 
is  a deduction  from  the  past  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  present;  the  experiment  is 
uncertain,  and  serves  a future  purpose : 
experience  is  an  unerring  guide,  which 
no  man  can  desert  without  falling  into 
error ; experiments  may  fail,  or  be  super- 
seded by  others  more  perfect. 

Experience  serves  to  lead  us  to  moral 
truth  ; experiments  aid  us  in  ascertain- 
ing speculative  truth  : we  profit  by  ex- 
perience to  rectify  practice ; we  make 
experiments  in  theoretical  inquiries  : he, 
therefore,  who  makes  experiments  in  mat- 
ters of  experience  rejects  a steady  and 
definite  mode  of  coming  at  the  truth  for 
one  that  is  variable  and  uncertain,  and 
that  too  in  matters  of  the  first  moment : 
the  consequences  of  such  a mistake  are 
obvious,  and  have  been  too  fatally  rea- 
lized in  the  present  age,  in  which  expe- 
rience has  been  set  at  nought  by  every 
wild  speculator,  who  has  recommended 
experiments  to  be  made  with  all  the 
forms  of  moral  duty  and  civil  society. 

The  experiment,  trial,  and  proof,  have 
equally  the  character  of  uncertainty; 
but  the  experiment  is  employed  only  in 
mntters  of  mi  intellectual  nature;  the 
trial  is  employed  in  matters  of  a personal 
nature,  on  physical  as  well  as  mental 
objects ; the  proof  is  employed  in  moral 
subjects:  we  make  an  experiment  in 
order  to  know  whether  a thing  be  true  or 
false  ; we  make  a trial  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  be  capable  or  incapable,  con- 
venient or  inconvenient,  useful  or  the 
contrary;  we  put  a thing  to  the  proofia 
order  to  determine  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad,  real  or  unreal : experiments  tend  to 
confirm  our  opinions;  tliey  are  the  hand- 
maids of  science ; the  philosopher  doubts 
every  position  which  cannot  be  demon- 
strated by  repeated  experiments:  trials 
arc  of  absolute  necessity  iu  directing  our 
conduct,  our  taste,  and  our  choice  ; we 
judge  of  our  strength  or  skill  by  trials  ; 
we  judge  of  the  effect  of  colours  by  trials, 
and  the  like : the  proof  determines  the 
judgement,  as  in  common  life,  according 
to  the  vulgar  proverb,  “ The  proof  of  the 
uddiug  is  iu  the  eating ; ” so  in  the 
nowledge  of  men  and  things,  the  proof 
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of  men’s  characters  and  merits  is  best 
made  by  observing  their  conduct. 

A man  mi),  by  experience,  be  pctwudd  that  bl* 
will  i«  free : that  he  ca»  *lo  tbU,  ot  not  M. 

Tnwrwi. 

Any  one  may  easily  make  Ibl.  experiment  aad 
even  plainly  aee  that  there  !•  no  hurt  la  the  cow 
which  aati  lay  «p.  Auwmok. 

But  be  hlnuelf  betook  aoother  wav. 

To  make  more  trial  of  hU  harvllmeut. 

And  seek  adventure,  a»  he  with  pc  luce  Arthur  went. 

Srtnun. 

O goodly  nvsee  of  those  ancient  t)me« ! 

In  which  the  sword  win  servant  onto  right : 

When  not  for  malice  and  contentions  crymev, 
lint  all  for  praise  and  pronf  of  manly  ml*'". 

grnsxt. 

experiment,  v.  Experience. 
expert,  v.  Clever. 

TO  EXPIATE,  V.  To  alOTtC. 

TO  EXPIRE,  v.  To  die. 

TO  EXPLAIN,  EXPOUND,  INTER- 
PRET. 

EXPLAIN  signifies  to  make  plain, 
v.  Apparent. 

EXPOUND,  from  the  Latiu  txpono, 
compounded  of  cx  and  po no,  signifies  to 
set  forth  in  detail. 

INTERPRET,  in  Latin  interpreto  and 
interpretes,  compounded  of  inter  and 
partes,  that  is,  linguas  tongues,  signify- 
ing lo  get  the  sense  of  one  language  by 
rneuns  of  auutbcr. 

To  explain  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are 
specific : to  expound  and  interpret  arc 
each  modes  of  explaining.  Single,  words 
or  sentences  are  explained ; u whole  work, 
or  considerable  parts  of  it,  are  expounded ; 
the  sense  of  any  writing  or  symbolical 
sign  is  interpreted.  It  is  the  business  ol 
the  philologist  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
words  by  a suitable  definition;  it  is  the 
business  of  the  divine  to  expound  Scrip- 
ture ; it  is  the  business  of  the  antiquarian 
to  interpret  the  meaning  of  old  inscrip- 
tions, or  of  hieroglyphics. 

An  explanation  serves  to  assist  the  un- 
derstanding, to  supply  a deficiency,  and 
remove  obscurity ; an  exposition  is  au 
ample  explanation,  in  which  minute  par- 
ticulars are  detailed,  and  the  connexion 
of  events  in  the  narrative  is  kept  up;  it 
serves  to  assist  the  memory  nod  awaken 
the  attention  : both  the  explanation  and 
exposition  are  employed  in  clearing  up 
the  sense  of  things  as  they  are,  but  the 
interpretation  is  more  arbitrary ; it  often 
consists  of  affixing  or  giving  a sense  to 
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thing?  which  thfey1  havie  hot  previously 
bad:  hence  it  is  that  the  same  passage* 
in  authors  admit  of  different  interpreta- 
tions, according  tcftlhe  character  or  views 
of  the  commentator. 

There  are  many  practical  truths  in  the 
Bible  which  are  so  plain  nnd  positive, 
that  they  need  no  literal  explanation ; 
but  its  doctrines,  when  faithfully  ex- 
pounded, may  he  brought  home  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  rticn : although 
the  partial  interpretations  ofilliterate  and 
enthusiastic  men  are  more  apt  to  disgrace 
than  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion. 

To  explain  and  interpret  are  not  con- 
fined to  what  is  written  or  said,  they  are 
employed  likewise  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
tions of  men ; exposition  is,  however, 
used  only  with  regard  to  writings.  The 
major  part  of  the  misunderstandings  and 
animosities  which  arise  among  men, 
might  easily  be  obviated  by  a timely  cr- 
planation  ; it  is  the  characteristic  of  good- 
nature to  interpret  the  looks  and  actions 
of  men  as  favourably  as  possible.  The 
explanation  may  sometimes  flow  out  of 
circumstances;  the  interpretation  is  al- 
ways the  act  of  a voluntary  and  rational 
agent.  The  discovery  of  a plot  or  secret 
scheme  will  serve  to  explain  the  myste- 
rious and  strange  conduct  of  such  ns  were 
previously  acquainted  wiili  it.  Accord- 
ing to  an  old  proverb,  “ Silence  gives 
consent;"  for  thus  at  least  they  are 
pleased  to  inter/det  it,  who  arc  interested 
in  the  decision. 

1C  is  a sefion*  thing  to  have  connexion  with  a peo- 
ple, who  live  only  under  positive,  arbitrary,  and 
changeable  Institutions;  and  tht>«e  not  perfected,  nor 
supplied,  uor  explained,  by  any  common  acknow- 
ledged rule  of  moral  science,  Bi  kkk. 

One  meets  now  and  then  whh  person*  a im  ure  ex- 
tremely learned  and  knotty  in  expounding  clear 
f cases.  Stk.t.i.k. 

It  does  not  appear  that  atuonz  the  Romans  any 
man  grew  eminent  by  Interpreting  another;  and 
perhaps  It  wa*  more  frequent  to  translate  for  i-xerci-e 
or  amusement  than  for  fame.  Johnson. 

TO  EXPLAIN,  ILLUSTRATE,  ELU- 
CIDATE. 

EXPLAIN,  i\  To  explain,  expound. 

ILLUSTRATE,  in  Latin  itlustrutus 
participle  of  illustro,  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  in  and  lustro , signifies 
to  make  a thing  bright,  or  easy  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  examined. 

ELUCIDATE,  in  Latin  elucidatus  par- 
ticiple of  elucidu,  from  lux  light,  signifies 
to  bring  forth  into  the  light. 

To  explain  is  simply  to  render  intelli- 
gible; to  ilbatrtite  and  elucidate  are  to 
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give  additional  clearness:  every  thing  re- 
quires to  be  explained  to  one  who  is  igno- 
rant of  it;  hut  the  best  informed  will  re- 
quire to  have  abstruse  subjects  illustrated, 
and  obscure  subjects  elucidated.  We  al- 
ways explain  when  we  iUiutrate  or  eluci- 
date, and  we  always  elucidate  when  we 
illustrate,  but  not  vice  versa. 

We  explain  by  reducing  compounds  to 
simples,  and  generals  to  particulars  ; we 
illustrate  by  means  of  examples,  similes, 
and  allegorical  figures  ; wc  elucidate  by 
commentaries,  rir  the  statement  of  facts. 
Words  are  the  common  subject  of  expla- 
nation ; moral  truths  require  illustration  ; 
poetical  allusions  and  dark  passages  in 
writers  require  elucidation.  All  explana- 
tions given  to  children  should  consist  of 
as  few  words  ns  possible,  so  long  as  they 
are  sufficiently  explicit. 

I know  I meant  just  what  you  explain ; hut  I did 
not  explain  my  own  meaning  ao  well  aa  you.  Pofk. 

It  is  indeed  the  aaiue  system  as  mine,  but  illuf 
tra'ed  with  a ray  of  your  own.  Poem 

If  oar  religious  tenets  should  ever  want  a farther 
elucidation,  we  shall  not  call  on  atbeirm  to  explain 
them.  Buuxk. 

explanation,  v.  Definition. 

EXPLANATORY,  EXPLICIT,  EX- 
PRESS. 

EXPLANATORY  signifies  containing 
or  belonging  to  explanation  (v.  To  ex- 
plain). 

EXPLICIT,  in  Latin  explientm  from 
er plica  to  unfold,  signifies  unfolded  or  laid 
open. 

EXPRESS,  in  Latin  expressus,  signi- 
fies the  same  us  expressed  or  delivered  in 
specific  terms. 

The  explanatory  is  that  which  is  su- 
perudded  to  clear  up  difficulties  or  obscu- 
rities. A letter  is  explanatory  which 
contains  an  explanation  of  something  pre- 
ceding, in  lieu  of  any  thing  new.  The 
explicit  is  that  which  of  itself  obviates 
every  difficulty  ; an  explicit  letter,  there- 
fore, will  leave  nothing  that  requires  ex- 
planation: the  explicit  admits  of  a free 
use  of  w ords  ; the  express  requires  them 
to  be  unambiguous.  A person  ought  to 
be  explicit  when  he  enters  into  an  engage- 
ment ; he  ought  to  be  express  when  he 
gives  commands. 

Ad  explanatory  taw  stop*  the  current  of  a prree- 
dint  statute,  nur  doe*  either  of  them  admit  extension 
afterward*.  Bacon. 

Since  the  revolution  the  bounds  of  prerogative  uud 
lib.'ii,  have  been  better  defined.  the  principle*  of  jro- 
irmment  more  thoroughly  ex  uni  tied  and  understood, 
and  the  tight*  of  the  subject  toure  explicitly  goanlr-d 
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by  legal  provision!,  than  la  any  other  period  of  the 
Eoglhk  history.  Blaoutorh. 

I have  destroyed  the  letter  I received  from  you  by 
the  hand*  of  Lucius  Aruntiot,  though  it  was  much 
too  Innocent  to  deserve  so  severe  a treatment ; how- 
ever, It  was  your  fjprei*  desire  I should  destroy  H, 
and  I have  compiled  accordingly. 

Mkusoth'b  Limat  or  Cickbo. 

explicit,  v.  Explanatory . 
exploit,  v . Deed . ^ 

to  explore,  v.  To  exatkine . 
explosion,  v.  Eruption. 
exposed,  v . Subject. 
to  expostulate,  remonstrate. 

EXPOSTULATE,  from  posiulo  to  de- 
mand, signifies  to  demand  reasons  lor  a 
thing. 

REMONSTRATE,  from  monstro  to 
show,  signifies  to  show  reasons  against  a 
thing. 

We  expostulate  in  a tone  of  authority  ; 
we  remonstrate  in  a tone  of  complaint. 
He  who  expostulates  passes  a censure, 
and  claims  to  he  heard ; he  who  reiitoM- 
strates  presents  his  case  and  requests  to 
be  heard.  Expostidation  may  often  be 
the  precursor  of  violence ; remonstrance 
mostly  rests  on  the  force  of  reason  and 
representation  : he  who  admits  of  expos - 
t ulution  from  an  inferior  undermines  his 
own  authority  ; he  who  is  deaf  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  friends  is  far  gone  in 
folly : the  expostulation  is  mostly  on  mat- 
ters of  personal  interest ; the  remon- 
strance may  as  often  be  made  on  matters 
of  propriety*  The  Scythian  ambassadors 
expostulated  with  Alexander  against  his 
invasion  of  their  country  ; King  Richard 
expostulated  with  Wat  'lyler  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bis  insurrection ; Artabanes  re- 
monstrated with  Xerxes  on  the  folly  of  his 
projected  invasion. 

With  the  by poerltd  It  I*  not  my  bu%lne*»  »t  pre- 
sent to  expostulate.  JonmtoH, 

I have  been  but  a little  time  conversant  with  the 
world,  yet  I have  had  already  frequent  opportunity 
of  observing  the  little  efficacy  of  remomtranre  aod 
complaint.  Johk»ow. 

to  expound,  v.  To  explain. 
express,  v.  Explanatory. 

TO  EXPRESS,  DECLARE,  SIGNIFY, 
TESTIFY,  UTTER. 

To  EXPRESS,  from  the  Latin  exprimo 
to  press  out,  is  said  of  whatever  passes 
in  the  mind ; to  DECLARE  (v.  I a de- 
clare) is  said  only  of  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions. A man  exprtsta  anger,  joy,  sor- 
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row,  and  all  the  affections  in  their  turn  J 
he  declares  his  opinion  for  or  against  any 
particular  measure. 

To  express  is  the  simple  act  of  commu- 
nication, resulting  from  our  circumstances 
as  social  agents ; to  declare  is  a specific 
and  positive  act  that  is  called  for  by  the 
occasion : the  former  may  be  done  in  pri- 
vate, the  latter  is  always  more  or  less 
public.  An  expression  of  one’s  feelings 
and  sentiments  to  those  whom  we  esteem 
is  the  supreme  delight  of  social  beings ; 
the  declaration  of  our  opinions  may  be 
prudent  or  imprudeut,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 'V  ords,  looks,  gestures,  or 
movements,  serve  to  express ; actions,  as 
well  as  words,  may  sometimes  declare : 
sometimes  we  cannot  express  our  con- 
tempt in  so  strong  a maimer  as  by  pre- 
serving a perfect  silence  when  we  are 
required  to  speak  ; an  act  of  hostility,  on 
the  part  of  a nation,  is  as  much  a decla- 
ration of  war  as  if  it  were  expressed  in 
positive  terms. 

Thus  Roman  youth  deriv’d  from  ruin’d  Troy, 

In  rude  Saturnian  rhyme*  erprett  their  joy- 

. D RYDER. 

Th*  unerring  tun  by  certain  rign*  declaret. 

What  the  late  ev’n  or  early  morn  prepare*. 

Drtdkx. 

To  express  and  SIGNIFY  are  both 
said  of  words ; but  express  has  always  re- 
gard to  the  agent,  and  die  use  which  he 
makes  of  the  words.  Sign ify.  from  sig- 
num  a sign,  and  J'acio  to  make,  has  respect 
to  the  things  of  which  the  words  are  made 
the  usual  signs : hence  it  is  that  a word 
may  be  made  to  express  one  thing,  while 
it  signifies  another  : and  hence  it  is  that 
many  words,  according  to  their  ordinary 
signification , will  not  express  wlmt  the 
speaker  has  in  his  miud,  and  wishes  to 
communicate  : the  monosyllable  no  sig- 
nifies  simple  negation ; but  according  to 
the  temper  of  tho  speaker,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  spoken,  it 
may  express  ill-nature,  anger,  or  any 
other  bad  passion. 

To  signify  and  TESTIFY,  like  the 
word  exprcsSf  are  employed  in  general 
for  any  art  of  communication  otherwise 
than  by  words;  but  express  is  used  in 
a stronger  sense  than  cither  of  the  former.^ 
The  passions  aud  strougest  movements  of 
the  soul  are  expressed;  the  simple  inten- 
tions or  transitory  feelings  of  tfye  mind 
are  signified  or  testified.  A person  ex - 
presses  his  jo v by  the  sparkling  of  his  eye, 
and  the  vivacity  of  his  countenance;  he 
signifies  his  wishes  by  a nod  ; he  testifies 
his  approbation  by  a smile.  People  of 
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vivid  feasibility  must  take  care  not  to 
express  all  their  feelings ; those  who  ex- 
pect a ready  obedience  from  their  infe- 
riors must  not  adopt  a haughty  mode  of 
sonifying  then  will  ; nothing  is  more  gra- 
tifying to  an  ingenuous  mind  than  to  tes- 
tify its  regard  for  merit,  wherever  it  may 
discover  itself. 

Express  may  be  said  of  all  sentieut 
beings,  and,  by  a figure  of  speech,  even  of 
those  which  have  no  sense;  sign ify  is 
said  of  rational  agents  only.  The  dog 
has  tlie  most  expressive  mode  of  showing 
bis  attachment  and  fidelity  to  his  master ; 
a significant  loot  or  smile  may  sometimes 
give  rise  to  suspicion,  and  lead  to  the  de- 
tection of  guilt.  To  signify  and  testify, 
though  closely  allied  in  sense  and  applica- 
tion, have  this  difference,  that  to  signify 
is  simply  to  give  a sign  of  what  pusses 
inwardly,  to  testify  is  to  give  that  sign  in 
the  presence  of  others.  A person  signi- 
fies by  letter  his  intention  of  being  at  a 
certain  place  at  a given  time;  he  testifies 
bis  sense  of  favours  conferred,  by  every 
mark  of  gratitude  and  respect. 

UTTER,  from  the  prepositiou  out , sig- 
nifying to  briug  out,  dilkrs*  from  express 
in  this,  that  the  latter  respects  the  thing 
which  is  communicated,  and  the  former 
the  means  of  communication.  We  ex- 
press from  the  heart ; we  utter  with  the 
lips:  to  express  an  uncharitable  senti- 
ment is  a violation  of  Christian  duty ; to 
utter  an  unseemly  word  is  a violation  of 
good  manners  : those  who  say  what  they 
do  not  mean,  utter  but  not  express;  those 
who  show  by  their  looks  what  is  passing 
in  their  hearts,  express  but  do  not  utter . 

At  the  Supreme  Being  has  expressed*  end  os  it 
were  printed  bit  idea*  In  the  creation,  men  express 
their  Me**  in  boohs.  Addison. 

On  him  confer  the  Poet’s  sacred  name. 

Whore  loftjr  voice  declares  the  heasenlj  (lame. 

Addison. 

If  (here  be  no  cause  expressed  the  gaoler  it  not 
hound  to  detain  the  prisoner.  For  the  law  judges  in 
Uda  respect,  tilth  Sir  Edward  Coke,  like  FeaUa  the 
iloaua  governor;  that  It  is  unrea-ounble  to  tend  a 
prisoner,  and  not  to  signljp  withal  the  crimes  ai* 
ledged  against  him.  Blackstonr. 

What  consolation  can  be  had,  Dr  v den  bis  afford* 
ed,  hj  living  to  repent,  and  to  testify  bis  repentance, 
(for  bis  Immoral  writings).  Johnson. 

The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a about 
l«ood  as  from  nwtaben  without  number , sweet 
As  from  blessed  voices,  utterinfjoj.  Milton. 

expression,  V.  Word. 
expressive,  v.  Significant. 

TO  EXPUNGE,  V.  To  blot  Out. 

TO  EXTEND,  v.  To  enlarge. 


to  extend,  v.  To  reach. 
extensive,  v.  Comprehensive. 
extent,  v.  Limit. 

TO  EXTENUATE,  PALLIATE. 
EXTENUATE,  from  the  Latin  tenuis 
thin,  small,  signifies  literally  to  make 
small.  t 

PALLIATE,  in  Latin  paltiatus,  parti- 
ciple of  pnllio,  from  pallium  a cloak,  sig- 
nifies to  throw  a cloak  over  a thing  so  that 
it  may  not  be  seen. 

These  terms  are  both  applicable  to  the 
moral  conduct,  and  express  the  act  of 
lessening  the  guilt  of  any  impropriety. 
To  extenuate  is  simply  to  lessen  guilt 
without  reference  to  the  means  : to  pal- 
liate is  to  lessen  it  by  means  of  art.  To 
extenuate  is  rather  the  effect  of  circum- 
stances : to  palliate  is  the  direct  effort  of 
an  individual.  Ignorance  in  the  offender 
may  serve  as  an  extenuation  of  his  guilt, 
although  not  of  his  offence : it  is  but  a 
poor  palliation  of  a man's  guilt,  to  say 
that  his  crimes  have  not  been  attended 
with  the  mischief  which  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce. 

Savage  endeavoured  to  extenuate  the  fact  (of  hav- 
ing killed  Sinclair),  Ijr  urging  the  luddenmnu  of  the 
whole  action.  Johnson, 

Mona.  St.  Evremood  haa  endeavoured  to  palliate 
the  superstition*  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Addis  on. 

EXTERIOR,  v.  Outside. 

EXTERIOR,  v.  Outward. 
to  exterminate,  v.  To  eradi- 
cate. 

EXTERNAL,  V.  Outward. 
to  extirpate,  t’.  To  eradicate. 
to  extol,  v.  To  praise. 
to  extort,  v.  To  exact. 

EXTRANEOUS,  EXTRINSIC, 
FOREIGN. 

EXTRANEOUS,  compounded  of  tx- 
terrunem,  or  ex  anil  terra,  signifies  out  of 
the  land,  not  belonging  to  it. 

EXTRINSIC,  in  Latin  extrinseeus, 
compounded  of  extra  and  rccai,  signifies 
outward,  external. 

FOREIGN,  from  the  Latin  /oris  out  of 
doors,  signifies  not  belonging  to  the  fa- 
mily. 

The  extraneous  is  that  which  forms  no 
necessary  or  uatural  part  of  any  thing: 
tlie  extrinsic  is  that  which  forms  a part  or 
has  a connexion,  but  only  in  an  indirect 
form;  it  is  not  an  inherent  or  component 
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part : the/or-fitrn  is  that  which  forms  no 
part  whatever,  and  has  no  kind  of  con- 
nexion. A work  is  said  to  contain  er- 
traneous  matter,  which  contains  nincli 
matter  not  necessarily  belonging  to,  or 
illustrative  of  the  subject : a work  is  said 
to  have  extrinsic  merit  when  it  borrows 
its  value  from  local  circumstances,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  intrinsic  merit,  or  that 
which  lies  in  the  contents. 

Extraneous  and  extrinsic  have  a gene- 
ral and  ivbstract  sense  ; but  foreign  has 
a particular  signification;  they  always 
pass  over  to  some  object  either  expressed 
or  understood  : hence  we  say  extraneous 
ideas,  or  extrinsic  worth  ; but  that  a par- 
ticular mode  of  acting  is  foreign  to  the 
general  plan  pursued.  Anecdotes  of  pri- 
vate individuals  would  be  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  a general  history  : the  respect  and 
credit  which  men  gain  from  their  fellow- 
citizens  by  an  adherence  to  rectitude  is 
the  extrinsic  advantage  of  virtue ; the 
peace  of  a good  conscience  and  the  favour 
of  God,  aie  its  intrinsic  advantages  : it  is 
foreign  to  tbe  purpose  of  oue  who  is 
making  an  abridgement  of  a work,  to 
enter  into  details  iu  any  particular  part. 

That  which  makes  me  brll-ve  t$  somethin-  ex- 
traneous to  the  thing  that  I believe.  Lone. 

Affluence  anil  power  are  ail%aata£es  extrinsic  and 

adreoiitlout.  J 0 1{  MO  * . 

For  iovelineet 

Need*  not  the  aid  of  foreign  ornaments ; 

Bet  I*  when  unadora'd  adorn'd  the  moat.  Thomson. 

EXTRAORDINARY,  REMARKABLE, 

Abe  epithets  both  opposed  to  the  ordi- 
nary ; and  in  that  sense  the  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY is  that  which  in  its  own  na- 
ture is  REMARKABLE:  but  things, 
however,  may  be  extraordinary  which  are 
not  remarkable,  and  the  contrary.  The 
extraordinary  is  that  which  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  course,  but  it  does  not  always 
excite  remark,  and  is  nut  therefore  re- 
markable, as  when  we  speak  of  an  extra- 
ordinary loan,  an  extraordinary  measure 
of  government : 011  the  other  hand,  when 
the  extraordinary  conveys  the  idea  of 
wliat  deserves  notice,  it  expresses  much 
more  than  remarkable.  There  lire  hut 
few  extraordinary  things,  many  things 
are  remarkable:  the  remarkable  is  emi- 
nent ; the  extraordinary  is  superemineut : 
the  extraordinary  excites  our  astonish- 
ment; the  remarkable  only  awakens  our 
interest  and  attention.  The  extraordi- 
nary is  unexpected;  the  remarkable  is 
sometimes  looked  for : every  instance  of 
sagacity  and  fidelity  in  a dog  is  remark- 


able, and  some  extraordinary  instances 
have  been  related  which  would  almost 
slugger  our  belief. 

The  love  of  prnlvc  It  u paitloo  deep  In  Ibe  mind  of 
every  extraorriieary  penon,  Hmuw. 

The  hrrorv  of  lltrmry  history  bare  been  no  Irw 
remarkable  for  whnt  they  hare  suffered  tbao  Tor 
what  they  hare  achieved.  Johmon. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  PRODIGAL,  LAVISH, 
PRO  FUSE. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  from  extra  and  ve- 
gans, signifies  in  general  wandering  from 
the  line ; and  PRODIGAL,  from  the 
Latin  prodigal,  and  prodigo  to  launch 
forth,  signifies  in  general  to  send  forth,  or 
give  out  in  great  quantities. 

LAVISH  comes  probably  from  the 
Latin  luvo  to  wash,  signifying  to  wash 
away  in  waste. 

PROFUSE,  from  the  Latin  prafusus 
participle  of  profundo  to  pour  forth,  sig- 
nifies pouring  out  freely. 

The  idea  of  using  immoderately  is  im- 
plied in  all  these  terms,  but  extravagant 
is  the  most  general  in  its  meaning  and 
application.  The  extravagant  man  spends 
Ins  money  without  reason  ; the  prodigal 
man  spends  it  in  excesses;  the  former 
errs  against  plain  sense,  the  latter  violates 
the  moral  law  : the  extravagant  man  will 
ruin  himself  by  his  follies  ; the  prodigal 
by  his  vices.  One  may  be  extravagant 
with  a small  sum  where  it  exceeds  one’s 
means  ; one  cannot  be  prodigal  without 
great  property.  Extravagance  is  prac- 
tised bv  both  sexes;  prodigality  is  pecu- 
liarly the  vice  of  the  male  sex.  Extra- 
vagance is  opposed  to  meanness ; prodi- 
gality to  avarice.  Those  who  know  the 
true  value  of  money  as  contributing  to 
their  own  enjoyments,  or  those  of  others, 
will  guard  against  extravagance.  Those 
who  lay  a restraint  on  their  passions  can 
never  lull  into  prodigality. 

Extravagant  and  prodigal  serve  to  de- 
signate habitual  as  well  as  particular  ac- 
tions ; lavish  and  profuse  are  employed 
only  for  that  which  is  particular:  hence 
we  say  to  be  lavish  of  one’s  money,  one  s 
presents,  and  the  like ; to  be  profuse  in 
oue's  entertainments,  both  of  which  may 
be  modes  of  extravagance.  An  extrava- 
gant man,  however,  iu  the  restricted 
sense,  mostly  spends  upon  himselt  to  in- 
dulge his  wluuis  and  idle  fancies;  but  a 
man  may  he  larish  and  profuse  upon  others 
from  a misguided  generosity. 

In  a moral  use  of  these  terms,  a man 
is  extravagant  in  his  praises  who  exceeds 
either  in  measure  or  application  : he  is 
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prodigal  of  his  Strength  who  consumes  it  by 
an  excessive  use  : he  is  latith  of  his  com- 
pliments who  deals  them  out  so  largely 
aud  promiscuously  os  to  render  them  of 
no  service : he  is  profuse  in  his  acknow- 
ledgments who  repents  them  oftener,  or 
delivers  them  in  more  words,  than  are 
necessary.  , < 

Extravagant  and  profute  are  said  only 
of  individuals ; prodigal  and  lavish  may 
be  said  of  many  in  a general  sense.  A 
nation  may  lie  prodigal  of  its  resources ; 
a government  may  be  lavish  of  the  public 
money,  as  an  individual  is  extravagant 
with  his  own,  and  profuse  in  what  be  gives 
another. 

Xo  one  b to  admit  Into  life  pH  It  ions  to  bia  Maker* 
Cbiof*  superfluous  and  extravagant.  South. 

Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  country'*  food, 
la  fighting  fields,  were  prodigal  of  blood.  Dhtokn. 
See  where  the  winding  vale  Its  lavith  stores 
Irriffuous  spreads.  Thomson. 

Cicero  was  most  liberally  pr<\fu*t  la  com  mending 
the  ancients  and  hb  colrmporarie*. 

Addison  after  Pti takcu. 

extreme,  v.  Extremity. 

EXTREMITY,  t>.  End. 

EXTREMITY,  EXTREME. 

EXTREMITY  is  used  in  the  proper 
or  the  improper  sense;  EXTREME  in 
the  improper  sense : we  speak  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  a line  or  an  avenue,  the  ex- 
tremity of  distress,  but  tbe  extreme  of  the 
fashion. 

In  tbe  moral  sense,  extremity  is  appli- 
cable to  the  outward  circumstauces ; ex- 
treme to  tbe  opinions  and  conduct  of  men : 
in  matters  of  dispute  between  individuals 
it  is  a happy  thing  to  guard  against  com- 
ing to  extremities ; it  is  the  characteristic 
of  volatile  tempers  to  be  always  in  ex- 
tremes, either  the  extreme  of  joy  or  the 
extreme  of  sorrow. 

Sxf.se  fxSeml  (lie  xlnu-t  extremities  of  poverty, 
ud  ofte.  fxpdrd  mi  Ian*  lltx>  he  ni  wild  with 
fa'.utnes*.  Johnson. 

The  two  extremrt  to  he  guarded  a^aiml  are  dr»> 
poti«m,  where  all  are  ■lave*,  and  anarchy,  uh<*rr  all 
would  rale  and  none  obey.  Blair. 

to  extricate,  v.  Disengage. 
extrinsic,  v.  Extraneous. 
exuberant,  luxuriant. 

EXUBERANT,  from  the  Latin  ex- 
uberant or  ex  and  ubero,  signifies  very 
fruitful  or  superabundant:  LUXURI- 
ANT, in  Latin  luxuriant  from  tuxus,  sig- 
nifies expanding  with  unrestrained  free- 


dom. These  terms  are  both  applied  to 
vegetation  in  a flourishing  state;  but  ex- 
uberanee  expresses  the  excess,  and  luxu- 
riance the  perfection : in  a fertile  soil 
where  plants  are  left  unrestrainedly  to 
themselves  there  will  be  an  exuberance  ; 
plants  are  to  be  seen  in  their  luxuriance 
only  in  seasons  that  are  favourable  to 
them : in  the  moral  application,  exuber- 
ance of  intellect  is  often  attended  with  a 
restless  ambition  that  is  incompatible 
both  with  the  happiness  and  advancement 
of  its  possessor ; luxuriance  of  imagina- 
tion is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which  a 
poet  can  boast  of. 

Another  Flora  there  of  bolder  ban 
And  richer  iwerfa,  beyond  our  garden*!  pride 
Play*  o’er  tbe  field*,  and  abowrn  with  auddea  baud 
Exuberant  spring.  Thomson. 

On  whose  luxurious  herbage,  half  conceal’d, 

Like  a fall'a  cedar,  far  diffaa’d  bin  train. 

Gat’d  la  pa*  acalea,  the  crocodile  extend*. 

Thomson. 

to  kvk,  t\  To  look. 


F. 

FABLE,  tale,  novel,  romance. 

FABLE,  in  Latin  fubula  from  for  to 
speak  or  tell,  aud  TALE,  from  to  tell, 
both  designate  a species  of  narration ; 
NOVEL,  from  the  Italian  novella,  is  an 
extended  tale ; ROMANCE,  from  the  Ita- 
lian romanzo,  is  a wonderful  tale,  or  a tale 
of  wonders,  such  as  was  most  in  vogue 
in  the  dark  ages  of  European  literature. 

Different  species  of  composition  are 
expressed  by  the  above  words : the  fable 
is  allegorical ; its  actions  are  natural,  but 
its  agents  are  imaginary : the  tale  is  ficti- 
tious, but  not  imaginary  ; both  the  agents 
and  actions  are  drawn  from  the  passing 
scenes  of  life.  Gods  and  goddesses,  ani- 
mals and  men,  trees,  vegetables,  and  in- 
animate objects  in  general,  may  be  mnde 
the  agents  of  a fable  i but  of  a tale,  pro- 
perly speaking,'  only  men  or  supernatural 
lpints  can  be  the  agents : of  the  former 
description  are  the  celebrated  fablet  of 
Alsop  ; and  of  the  latter  the  tales  of  Mar- 
montel,  the  tales  of  the  Genii,  the  Chi- 
nese tales,  & c. : fables  are  written  for  in- 
struction ; tales  principally  for  umuse- 
ment : fablet  consist  mostly  of  only  one 
incident  or  action,  from  which  n novel 
may  he  drawn;  tales  always  of  many 
which  excite  an  interest  for  an  indivi- 
dual. 
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S96  FACE. 

The  tale  when  compared  with  the 
navel  is  a simple  kind  of  fiction,  it  con- 
sists of  but  few  persons  in  the  drama  ; 
whilst  the  novel,  on  the  contrary,  admits 
of  every  possible  variety  in  characters  s 
the  tale  is  told  without  much  art  or  con- 
trivance to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense, 
without  any  depth  of  plut  or  importance 
in  the  catastropne ; the  novel  affords  the 
greatest  scope  for  exciting  an  interest  by 
the  rapid  succession  of  events,  the  in- 
volvements of  interests,  and  the  unravel- 
ling of  its  plot.  If  the  novel  awakens 
the  attention,  the  romance  rivets  the 
whole  mind  and  engages  the  affections ; 
it  presents  nothing  but  what  is  extraordi- 
nary and  calculated  to  fill  the  imagination : 
of  the  former  description,  Cervantes,  La 
Sage,  and  Fielding,  have  given  us  the  best 
specimens ; and  of  the  latter  we  have  the 
best  modern  specimens  from  die  pen  of 
Mrs.  Itadchffe. 

When  I travelled.  1 took  & particular  delipht  in 
* be*  Hoy  the  *onyt  and  fable*  that  are  come  from 
father  to  son,  and  are  mo*t  in  vogue  among  the  com- 
mon people.  Aduisom. 

Of  Jason,  These®*,  and  neb  wortbiea  old, 

Light  teem  the  tale*  aniiqaiCjr  baa  told.  Waller. 

A novel  conducted  upon  one  uniform  plan,  con- 
tain log  a aeries  of  events  in  ftmiliar  life,  la  in  effort 
n protracted  comedy  not  divided  Into  acts. 

Cuxuerlaeo. 

In  tb«  romance*  formerly  written,  every  transac- 
tion and  sentiment  was  so  remote  from  all  that  panes 
among  men,  that  the  reader  was  in  Uttle  danger  of 
making  any  application  to  himself.  Johnsow. 

fabric,  V.  Edifice.  * 

to  fabricate,  v.  To  invent. 

FABRICATION,  V.  Fiction. 
to  face,  v.  To  confront. 

FACE,  FRONT, 

Figuratively  designate  the  particu- 
lar parts  of  bodies  which  bear  some  sort 
of  resemblance  to  the  human  face  or  fore- 
head. 

FACE  is  applied  to  that  part  of  bo- 
dies which  serves  as  an  index  or  rule, 
aud  contains  certain  marks  to  direct 
the  observer; -FRONT  is  employed  for 
that  port  which  is  most  prominent  or 
foremost : lienee  we  speak  of  the  face  of 
a wheel  or  clock,  the  fact  of  a painting, 
or  the  face  of  nature ; but  the  front  of  a 
house  or  building,  and  the  front  of  a stage: 
hence,  likewise,  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
pressions, to  put  u good  face  on  a thing, 
to  show  a bold  front. 


FACETIOUS. 

A common  toldler,  a child,  a girU  lb«  dnor  of  an 
Inu,  have  changed  (be  face  of  fortune,  and  almost 
of  nature.  Blrre. 

Where  (he  deep  trench  In  length  extended  lay. 
Compacted  troop*  atand  wedgM  In  irm  array, 

A dreadful  front.  Pope. 

FACE,  COUNTENANCE,  VISAGE, 

FACE,  in  Latin  facies,  from  facto  to 
make,  signifies  the  whole  form  or  make. 

COUNTENANCE,  in  French  conte- 
nance,  frdra  the  Latin  coutinco,  signifies 
the  contents,  or  what  is  contained  in  the 
face.  VISAGE,  from  viso  and  video  to 
see,  signifies  the  particular  form  of  the 
face  as  it  presents  itself  to  view ; pro- 
perly speaking  a kind  of  countenance. 

The  face  consists  of  a certain  set  of 
features  ; the  countenance  consists  of  the 
general  aggregate  of  looks  produced  by 
these  features;  the  visage  consists  of 
such  looks  in  particular  cases : the  face 
is  the  work  of  nature ; the  countenance 
and  visage  are  the  work  of  the  mind !. 
the  face  remains  the  same,  but  tlic  coun- 
tenunce  and  visage  are  changeable.  The 
face  belongs  to  brute*  as  well  as  men ; 
the  countenance  is  the  peculiar  property 
of  man  ; the  visage  is  peculiarly  applica- 
ble to  superior  beings : the  last  term  is 
employed  only  in  the  grave  or  lofty  style. 

No  put  of  the  body  bold.*  lie  Jact  S*  capable 
of  .«  maoy  change*  a«  there  are  different  emotion*  la 
the  mind,  and  of  expreodeg  them  alt  by  tho*e 

change*.  H«»o. 

A*  the  cewntenoRce  admit*  of  M great  X artery, 
H require*  lira  great  judgement  to  govern  H. 

Hunts*. 

A sodden  trembtleg  seta— 1 on  *H  tde  limb*; 

Hit  eye*  distorted  gietv,  hts  o (rage  pale;  • 

Ills  spMch  forsook  him.  Otvxy. 

FACETIOUS,  CONVERTIBLE,  PLEA- 
SANT, JOCULAR,  JOCOSE. 

All  these  epitliets  designate  that  com- 
panionable quality  which  consists  in  love- 
liness of  speech. 

FACETIOUS,  in  Latin  faeetus,  may 
probably  come  from  for  to  speak,  denot- 
ing the  versatility  with  which  a person 
makes  use  of  hts  words. 

CONVERSIBLE  is  literally  able  to 
hold  a conversation. 

PLEASANT  (r.  Agreeable)  signifies 
making  ourselves  pleasant  with  others,  or 
them  pleased  with  us. 

JOCULAR  signifies  after  the  manner 
of  a joke. 

JOCOSE  signifies  using  or  having 

jokes.  : _ 

facetious  may  be  employed  either  for 
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writing  or  conversation ; tbe  rest  only  in 
conversation  : the  facetious  man  deals  in 
that  kind  of  discourse  which  may  excite 
laughter ; a convertible  man  may  instruct 
as  will  as  amuse ; the  pleasant  man  says 
every  thing  in  a pleamnt  manner;  his 
pleasantry  even  on  the  most  delicate  sub- 
ject is  without  offence : the  person  speak- 
ing is  jocose  ; the  thing  said,  or  the  man- 
ner of  saving  it,  is  jocular : it  is  not  foe 
any  one  to  be  always  jocose,  although 
sometimes  one  may  assume  a jocular  air 
when  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  be  serious. 
A man  is  facetious  from  humour;  he  is 
convertible  by  means  of  information ; he 
indulges  himself  in  occasional  pleasantry, 
or  allows  himself  to  be  jocose,  in  order  to 
enliven  conversation;  a useful  hint  is 
sometimes  conveyed  in  jocular  terms. 

I bare  written  nothing  olnee  I published,  except  a 
certain  facetious  bUtorj  of  John  Gilpin.  Cow  rKH. 
But  lirre  my  ladjr  will  object. 

Your  Interval*  of  time  to  *peod. 

With  to  convertible  a friend. 

It  vonld  not  tfeiUfj  ■ pin 

Whatever  climate  job  were  la.  Swtrn 

Atktnphnwr*  wrote  to  pltmre  the  multitude;  bio 
pleasantries  are  coarse  nod  impolite.  Waiton. 
Thus  Venn  sports, 

W hr®,  Cfurlly  jorott. 

She  ties  the  fatal  noose. 

And  blndo  unequal!  to  tbe  brazni  yokes.  Crkkch. 

Pope  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocular  with 
servants  or  inferiors.  Johnson. 

facility,  ».  Ease. 
fact,  v.  Circumstance. 

FACTION,  PARTY. 

* These  two  words  equally  suppose 
the  union  of  many  persons,  and  their  op- 
position to  certain  views  different  from 
their  own  ; hut  FACTION,  from  J'actio 
making,  denotes  an  activity  and  secret 
machination  against  those  whose  views 
are  opposed;  and  PARTY,  from  the 
verb  to  part  or  split,  expresses  only  a 
division  of  opinion. 

The  term  party  has  of  itself  nothing 
odious,  that  of  /action  is  always  so:  any 
mail,  without  distinction  of  rank,  may 
have  a party  either  at  court  or  in  the 
army,  in  the  city  or  in  literature,  without 
being  himself  immediately  implicated  in 
raising  it ; but  /actions  arc  always  the 
result  of  active  efforts : one  may  nave  a 
party  for  one’s  merit,  from  the  number  and 
ardour  of  one’s  friends ; but  a J'uction  is 
raised  by  busy  and  turbulent  spirits  for 
tueir  own  purposes : Koine  was  torn  by 

* Vide  Beaute: 
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the  intestine  /actions  of  Cassitr  and  Pom- 
pey  ; France,  during  the  Revolution,  was 
successively  governed  by  some  ruling  fac- 
tion which  raised  itself  upon  the  ruins  of 
that  which  it  had  destroyed.  Factions 
are  not  so  prevalent  in  England  as  par- 
ties,  owing  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
the  constitution ; but  there  are  not  want- 
ing /actions  spirits  who,  if  they  could 
overturn  the  present  balance  of  power 
which  has  been  so  happily  obtained, 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  practising 
their  arts  alternately  on  the  high  ana 
low,  and  carrying  on  their  schemes  by 
the  aid  of  both.  Faction  is  the  demon 
of  discord,  armed  with  the  power  to  do 
endless  mischief,  and  intent  alone  on  de- 
stroying whatever  opposes  its  progress; 
woe  to  that  state  into  which  it  has  found 
an  entrance:  party  spirit  may  show  itself 
in  noisy  debate ; but  while  it  keeps  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  opposition,  it  is 
an  evil  that  must  be  endured. 

It  l«  I bp  mtlfi.  tmbtlitm  of  a fpw  artful  mrn  that 
tbut  breaks  i people  tutu  fart  tout,  ul  draw*  arrival 
wrll-mraniof  peraou  lo  their  intern!  bj  ■ ipecloat 
concern  for  their  country.  Aoniton. 

At  men  formerly  breame  eminent  in  learned  so- 
cietlet  by  tbrir  parts  and  acquisitions,  they  now  dh- 
tinitalah  thrmadera  by  the  warmth  and  violence  with 
which  they  espouse  their  mprctlsv  parties. 

Aawison. 

FACTIOUS,  SEDITIOUS. 

FACTIOUS,  in  Latin  factiotut  from 
facio  to  do,  signifies  the  same  as  busy  or 
intermeddling ; ready  to  take  an  active 
part  in  matters  not  of  one's  own  imme- 
diate concern. 

SEDITIOUS,  in  Larin  seditiosns,  sig- 
nifies prone  to  sedition  (y.  Insurrection). 

Factious  is  an  epithet  to  characterixe 
the  tempers  of  men  ; seditious  character- 
izes their  conduct:  the  /actions  man  at 
tempts  to  raise  himself  into  importance, 
he  aims  at  authority,  and  seeks  to  inter- 
fere in  tlie  measures  of  government;  the 
seditious  man  attempts  to  excite  others, 
and  to  provoke  their  resistance  to  esta- 
blished authority  : the  first  wants  to  be 
a law-giver;  the  second  does  not  hesitate 
to  be  a law-breaker  : the  first  wants  to 
direct  the  state  ; the  second  to  overturn 
it : tiie /odious  man  is  mostly  in  posses- 
sion of  either  power,  rank,  or  fortuno; 
the  seditious  man  is  seldom  elevated  in 
station  or  circumstances  above  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  Roman  tribunes  were 
in  general  little  better  than  factious  de- 
magogues ; such,  in  fact,  as  abound  in  all 

•*  Faction,  parti." 
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republic* : Wat  Tyler  was  a seditious  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  Factious  is  mostly 
applied  to  individuals ; seditious  is  em- 
ployed for  bodies  of  men:  hence  we 
speak  of  a factious  nobleman,  a seditious 
multitude. 

Popr  lived  at  this  lime  (la  1 7S»)  amon*  0-  rural 
with  Ibai  reception  and  renpret  to  which  hb  wovkn 
ootltlrd  him,  and  which  he  had  oot  Impaired  by  any 
private  mbcooducl  or  factious  partiality.  Jonanoa. 

France  U conahleml  (by  the  ministry)  nt  merely  a 
foreign  power,  and  the  oeAttloue  English  only  as  a 
domestic  faction.  Beans. 

FACTOR,  AGENT. 

Though  both  these  terms,  according 
to  their  origin,  imply  a maker  or  doer, 
yet,  at  present,  they  have  a distinct  sig- 
nification : the  word  Jaetor  is  used  in  a 
limited,  and  the  word  agent  in  a general 
sense  : the JhctorXmU  buys  and  sells  on 
the  account  of  others ; the  agent  transacts 
every  sort  of  business  in  general : mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  employ  factors 
abroad  to  dispose  of  goods  transmitted  ; 
lawyers  are  frequently  employed  as  agents 
in  the  receipt  and  payment  of  money,  the 
transfer  of  estates,  and  various  other  pe- 
cuniary concerns. 

Thctr  devotion  (tb»t  h of  tbr  puritanical  ri-holO 
•erred  all  aloof  bnt  n an  Imirorawt  to  their  avarice, 
os  a factor  or  under  agent  to  their  extortion. 

South. 

No  expectation*.  Indeed,  were  then  formed  from 
renewing  a direct  application  to  the  French  regicide*, 
through  the  Agent  Gcorval,  for  the  humiliation  of 
•oTerdfo*.  Bcu*. 

FACULTY,  ABILITY,  TALBNT. 

FACULTY,  in  Latin  facuUas,  changed 
from  facilitas  facility,  which  (r.  K.ate) 
signifies  doableness,  or  the  property  of 
being  able  to  do  or  bring  about  effects. 

ABILITY,  v.  Ability. 

TALENT,  from  the  Latin  talentum,  a 
Greek  coin  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling  in  value,  derives  its  figurative 
signification  of  a gift,  possession,  or 
power,  from  the  use  our  Saviour  has 
made  of  it  in  more  then  one  parable. 

The  common  idea  of  power  is  what 
renders  these  words  synonymous : faculty 
is  n power  derived  from  nature ; ability 
may  be  derived  either  from  circumstances 
or  otherwise : the  faculty  is  a permanent 
possession,  it  is  held  by  a certain  tenure  ; 
the  ability  is  an  incidental  possession  ; it  is 
whatever  wc  have  while  we  have  it  at 
our  disposal,  but  it  may  vary  in  degree 
and  quality  with  times  and  seasons.  The 
powers  of  seeing  and  liearing  are  facul- 
ties ; health,  strength  and  fortune,  are 
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abilities.  A faculty  is  some  specific 
power  which  is  directed  to  one  sin- 
gle object ; it  is  the  power  of  acting  ac- 
cording to  a given  form:  ability  is  in 
general  tbe  power  of  doing;  faculty 
therefore  might,  in  tlie  strict  sense,  be 
considered  as  a species  of  ability. 

A man  uses  the  faculties  with  which  he 
is  eudowed ; lie  gives  according  to  his 
ability:  faculties  and  talents  both  owe 
their  being  to  nature ; but  n faculty 
may  lie  either  physical  or  mental ; a 
talent  is  altogether  mental : th e faculty  of 
speech,  uiid  the  rational  faculty,  are  the 
grand  marks  of  distinction  between  man 
and  the  brute;  the  talent  ofmimickry,  o! 
dramatic  acting,  and  of  imitation  in  ge- 
neral, is  what  distinguishes  one  man  from 
the  other. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  the  plural, 
agreeably  to  the  above  explanation  : 
faculties  include  all  the  endowments  of 
body  or  mind,  which  are  the  inherent  pro- 
perties of  the  being,  as  when  we  speak  of 
a man’s  retaining  his  faculties,  or  hav- 
ing his  faculties  impaired : abilities  in- 
clude, in  the  aggregate,  whatever  a man 
is  able  to  do ; hence  we  speak  of  a man’s 
abilities  in  speaking,  writing,  learning,  and 
the  like  : talents  are  the  particular  endow- 
ments of  the  mind,  which  belong  to  the 
individuul ; hence  we  say,  the  talents 
which  are  requisite  for  a minister  of  state 
are  different  from  those  which  qualify  a 
man  for  being  a judge. 

No  frail  oar  polntc  conrta.nv  Here ’r  nor  HSell, 

But  on  lb  fragrant  bovorn  uutloui  dwril  ; 

All  form'd  will,  ytofee  faeuttteo  to  Aue 

The  dally  honotire  oftbvir  Maker’.  ore.  Jets  yob. 

Human  ntlltty  l-  an  unrqual  match  for  tbe  violent 
and  unforeseen  vidaattudea  uf  lire  world.  Beam. 
•Tl»  oot.  Indeed,  my  talent  to  espie 
In  lofty  triSen,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  notae.  Damon. 

TO  FAIL,  FALL  SHORT,  BE  DEFI- 
CIENT. 

FAIL,  in  French  Jaillir,  Gcrmnn,  8tc. 
fehlen,  like  the  word  fall,  comes  from  the 
Latin  folio  to  deceive,  and  the  Hebrew 
repal  to  fall  or  decay. 

To  fail  marks  the  result  of  actions  or 
efforts  ; a person  fails  in  his  undertaking : 
FALI.  SHORT  designates  either  the  re- 
sult of  actions,  or  the  state  of  things ; a 
person  falls  short  in  his  calculation,  or  in 
his  account ; the  issue  falls  short  of  the 
expectation  : to  BE  DEF1CIEN  T marks 
only  the  state  or  quality  of  objects  ; a 
person  is  deficient  in  good  manners.  Peo- 
ple frequently  fail  in  their  best  endeavours 
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. °‘  knowing  how  to  apply  their  or  going  wrong,  is  applicable  to  all  sub- 

abilities;  when  our  expectations  are  im-  lunary  concerns,  without  reference  to  any 
moderate,  it  is  not  surprising  if  our  sue-  particular  agent ; ABORTION,  from  the 
cess  falls  short  of  our  hopes  and  wishes  : Latin  aborior  to  deviate  from  the  rise,  or 

there  is  nothing  in  which  people  discover  to  pass  away  before  it  l>ecome  to  roatu- 
themselvcs  to  be  more  deficient  than  in  rity,  is  in  the  proper  sense  applied  to  the 
keeping  ordinary  engagements.  process  of  animal  nature,  and  in  the  figu- 

1 o fuii  and  be  dejicient  are  both  appli-  rative  sense,  to  the  thoughts  and  designs 
cable  to  the  characters  of  men  ; but  the  which  are  conceived  in  the  mind. 


former  is  mostly  employed  for  the  moral 
conduct,  the  latter  for  the  outward  beha- 
viour : hence  a man  is  said  to  fail  in  his 
duty,  in  the  discharge  of  his  obliga- 
tions, in  the  performance  of  a promise, 
and  the  like : but  to  be  dejicient  in  po- 
liteness, in  attention  to  his  friends,  in  his 
address,  in  his  manner  of  entering  a 
room,  and  the  like. 

I would  not  wittingly  laugh  but  tnetrnct;  or  IT 
1 •nmctinwrl'/u#  la  thi,  point,  when  tor  mirth  rttm 
to  be  instructive,  It  shall  never  cease  Id  he  Innocent. 

Addison. 

There  U not  In  my  opinion  «ny  thins  more  my, to* 
rioos  la  nature  then  litis  lurtlnct  In  animal.,  which 
thus  rises  shore  reason,  snil  fall*  Infinitely  short  of 
It.  Addison. 

While  Nit  erestlon  speaks  the  pow’r  dlyltte. 

Is  It  deficient  in  the  main  design  I Jkstns. 

failing,  v.  Failure. 
failing,  v.  Imperfection. 

FAILURE,  FAILING. 
FAILURE  (r.  To  fall)  liespeuks  the 
action,  or  the  result  of  the  action ; a 
FAILING  is  the  habit,  or  the  habi- 
tual failure:  the  former  is  said  of  our 
undertakings,  the  latter  of  our  moral 
character.  Failure  is  opposed  to  suc- 
cess; a Jailing  to  a perfection.  The 
merchant  must  bo  prepared  for  J'ui- 
lures  in  his  speculations  ; the  statesman 
for  failures  in  his  projects  ; the  result  of 
which  depends  upon  contingencies  that 
are  above  human  control.  With  oar 
failings,  however,  it  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent ; sve  mast  never  rest  satisfied  that  we 
are  without  them,  nor  contented  with  the 
mere  consciousness  that  we.  have  them. 

Though  *ome  violation*  of  the  petition  of  rUht* 
may  prtbap*  be  impaled  to  him  (Charles  f>),  these 
are  more  (o  be  a*fr!betl  to  Ike  necessity  of  bit  sltua- 
lion,  Ilian  to  any  Jailure  In  the  integrity  of  hit 
principle*. 

There  U scarcely  any  /ailing  of  mind  or  body, 
which  instead  of  producing  shame  and  di-content, 
lt»  natural  effect*,  bn*  not  one  time  or.  oilier  gladden* 
ed  sanity  with  the  hope  of  praise.  Johnson. 

FAILURE,  MISCARRIAGE,  ABOR- 
TION. 

FAILURE  (u.  To  fail)  has  always  a 
reference  to  the  agent  and  his  design  ; 
MISCARRIAGE,  that  is,  the  carrying 


Fuilure  is  more  definite  in  its  signifi- 
cation, nnd  limited  in  its  application  ; we 
speak  of  the  failures  of  individuals,  but 
of  the  miscarriages  of  nations  or  things  : 
a failure  reflects  on  the  person  so  ns  to 
excite  towards  him  some  sentiment,  either 
of  compassion,  displeasnre,  or  the  like  ; 
a miscarriage  is  considered  mostly  in 
relation  to  the  course  of  human  events : 
hence  the  failure  of  Xerxes’  expedition  re- 
flected disgrace  upon  himself;  bat  the 
miscarriage  of  military  enterprises  in  ge- 
neral are  attributable  to  the  elements,  or 
some  such  untoward  circumstance.  The 
abortion  in  its  proper  sense,  is  a species  of 
miscarriage ; and  in  application  a species 
of  failure,  as  it  applies  only  to  the  de- 
signs of  conscious  agents  ; but  it  does  not 
carry  the  mind  back  to  the  agent,  for  we 
speak  of  the  abortion  of  a scheme  with  as 
little  reference  to  the  schemer,  as  when 
we  speak  of  the  miscarriage  of  an  expe- 
dition. 

H.  Ihst  Nttrropts  to  uhow,  bo.-rrr  modratly,  the 
failures  of  t celebrated  writer,  dull  surely  irritate 
htr  admirers.  Jons, on. 

Tlie  miscarriages  of  tbe  peat  destgoe  oT  princes 
■re  recorded  to  tbe  histories  of  tin:  world.  Johnson. 

All  abortion  b from  Infirmity  and  defect  South. 

failure,  v.  Insolvency. 

FAINT,  LANGUID. 

FAINT,  from  the  French  J'aner  to 
fade,  signifies  that  which  is  faded  or 
withered,  which  has  lost  its  spirit. 

LANGUID,  in  Latin  languidut,  from 
languco  to  languish,  signifies  languished. 

Faint  is  less  than  languid  ; faintness  is 
in  fact  in  the  physical  application  the 
commencement  of  languor ; we  may  be 
faint  for  a short  time,  and  if  continued 
nnd  extended  through  the  limbs  it  be- 
comes languor ; thus  we  say  to  speak 
with  a faint  tone,  and  liave  n languid 
frame.  In  the  figurative  application  to 
make  a faint  resistance,  to  move  with  a 
languid  air : to  form  a faint  idea,  to  make 
a languid  elfort. 

Low  the  wood* 

B<»w  their  hoar  head  : and  here  the  languid  i«o. 
Faint  from  tbe  we*t,  rafts  hi*  ermine  ray. 

Tvojuox. 
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FAIR,  CLEAR. 

FAIR,  in  Saxon  /agar,  comes  probably 
from  the  Latin  pulcher  beautiful. 

CLEAR,  v.  Clear,  bright. 

Fair  is  used  in  a positive  sense  ; clear 
in  a negative  sense  : there  must  be  some 
brightness  in  what  is  fair  ; there  must  bo 
no  spots  in  what  is  dear.  The  weather 
is  said  to  be  fair,  which  is  not  only  free 
from  what  is  disagreeable,  but  somewhat 
enlivened  by  the  sun ; it  is  clear  when  it 
is  free  from  clouds  or  mists.  A fair 
skiu  approaches  to  white;  n clear  skin 
is  without  spots  or  irregularities. 

In  the  moral  application,  a fair  fame 
speaks  much  in  praise  of  a man ; a clear 
reputation  is  free  from  faults.  A fair 
statement  contains  every  thing  that  can 
be  said  pro  and  con  ; a clear  statement  is 
free  from  ambiguity  orobscurity.  Fairneu 
is  something  desirable  and  inviting; 
clearness  is  an  absolute  requisite,  it  can- 
not be  dispensed  with. 

Hi, /air  large  from,  and  ejes  nblloK,  declar’d 
Absolute  rnia.  Milton. 

I UtKJht  went 

With  unexperienced  Ihought,  and  laid  mo  down 

On  tbo  green  bank,  to  look  Into  the  clear 

Smoot S lake.  Milton. 

FAIR,  HONEST,  EQUITABLE, 
REASONABLE. 

FAIR,  v.  Fair,  dear. 

HONEST,  in  Latin  honestus,  comes 
from  Hanoi  honour. 

EQUITABLE  signifies  having  equity, 
or  according  to  equity. 

REASONABLE  signifies  having  rca- 
lun,  or  according  to  reason. 

Fair  is  said  of  persons  or  things ; ho- 
nest mostly  characterizes  the  person, 
either  as  to  his  conduct  or  his  principle. 
When  fair  and  honest  are  both  applied  to 
the  external  conduct,  the  former  expresses 
more  than  the  latter : a man  may  be  ho- 
nest without  being  fair ; he  cannot  be 
fair  without  being  honest.  Fairness 
enters  into  every  minute  circumstance 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  par- 
ties, and  weighs  them  alike  for  both ; 
honesty  is  contented  with  a literal  con- 
formity to  the  law,  it  consults  the  in- 
terest of  one  parly  : the  fair  dealer  looks 
to  bis  neighbour  as  well  ns  himself,  he 
wishes  only  fur  an  equal  share  of  advan- 
tage; a man  may  be  an  honest  dealer 
while  he  looks  to  no  one's  advantage  but 
bis  own  : the  fair  man  always  acts  from 
a principle  of  right ; the  honest  mao  may 
be  so  from  a motive  of  fear. 

When  these  epithets  are  employed  to 


characterize  the  man  generally,  fairness 
expresses  less  than  honesty ; the  former 
is  employed  only  in  regard  to  commercial 
transactions  or  minor  personal  concerns; 
the  latter  ranks  among  the  first  moral 
virtues,  and  elevates  a man  high  above 
his  fellow  creatures.  A man  is  fair  who 
is  ready  to  allow  his  competitor  llm 
same  advantages  as  he  enjoys  himself  in 
every  matter  however  trivial : or  he  is 
honest  in  all  his  looks,  words,  and  ac- 
tions : neither  his  tongne  nor  his  coun- 
tenance ever  belie  his  heart.  A fair  man 
makes  himself  acceptable. 

**  An  honetl  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.” 

When  fair  is  employed  as  an  epithet 
to  qualify  things,  or  to  designate  their  na- 
ture, it  approaches  very  near  in  significa- 
tion to  equitable  and  reasonable ; they  are 
all  opposed  to  wbat  is  unjust : fair  and 
equitable  suppose  two  objects  put  in  col- 
lision ; reasonable  is  employed  abstract- 
edly ; what  is  fair  and  equitable  is  so  in 
relation  to  ail  circumstances  ; what  is 
reasonable  is  so  of  itself.  An  estimate  is 
fair  in  which  profit  and  loss,  merit  and 
demerit,  with  every  collateral  circum- 
stance, is  duly  weighed  : a judgement  is 
equitable  which  decides  suitably  and  ad- 
vantageously for  both  parties  ; a price  is 
reasonable  which  does  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  reason  or  propriety.  A decision 
may  be  either  fair  or  equitable  ; but  the 
former  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  trifling 
matters,  even  in  our  games  and  amuse- 
ments, and  the  latter  in  regard  to  the 
important  rights  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  umpire  to  decide  fairly 
between  the  combatants  or  the  competi- 
tors for  a prize  ; it  is  the  business  ol  the 
judge  to  decide  equitably  between  men 
whose  property  is  at  issue. 

A demand,  a charge,  a proposition,  or 
an  offer,  may  be  said  to  he  enher  /oir  or 
reasonable:  but  the  former  term  always 
bears  a relation  tn  what  is  right  between 
man  and  man;  the  latter  to  what  is  right 
in  itself  according  to  circumstances. 

If  the  wot  Idling  prefer  those  mean*  which  are  the 
y«fre»f,U  It  not  because  they  unjair,  bwt  because 
they  Kent  to  him  mott  likely  to  prove  successful. 

Blair. 

Should  he  at  length,  so  truly  pood  sod  great. 

Prevail,  and  rule  with  honett  views  the  state. 

Then  roost  he  toil  for  an  ouprateful  race. 

Submit  to  clamour,  libels,  and  dUgrac*.  Jkri  ks. 

A man  ts  eery  unlikely  to  judge  equitably  when 
bis  passions  are  agitated  by  a sense  of  wrong. 

JoamoH, 

The  rcatonabUnest  of  a test  U not  bard  to  be 
proved.  Joint*©*, 
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faith,  v.  Belief. 

FAITH,  CUBED. 

F AITH  (y.  Belief)  denotes  either  the 
principle  ot  trusting,  or  the  thing  trusted. 

CREED,  from  the  Latin  credo  to  be- 
lieve, denotes  the  thing  believed. 

These  words  tire  synonymous  when 
token  for  the  thiog  trusted  in  or  believed  ; 
but  they  differ  in  this,  that  faith  has  al- 
ways a reference  to  the  principle  in  the 
mind ; cri  ed  only  respects  the  thing 
which  is  tile  object  of  faith : the  former 
is  likewise  taken  generally  and  indefi- 
nitely ; the  latter  particularly  and  deii- 
nitely,  signifying  a set  form : hence  we 
say  to  be  of  the  y.uoe  faith,  or  to  adopt 
the  same  creed.  The  holy  martyrs  died 
for  the  faith,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus; 
every  established  form  of  religion  will 
have  its  peculiar  creed.  The  Church  of 
England  has  adopted  that  creed  which 
it  considers  as  containing  the  purest  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  faith. 

S(.  Paul  a ft.  rim,  Ilia!  a .inner  is  at  lirsl  ju.USrrt 
>*d  rerrl.nl  into  tlw  fa.  our  of  God,  hy  Marere  pro- 
fetiim  of  the  Christian /e»A.  Tillot.on. 

Supposing  all  the  great  points  of  athei.in  were 
fuemed  into  a kin.)  of  crrerf,  I would  fain  a«k  whe- 
ther it  would  not  require  an  (altuileli  preftter  measure 
ur/a/M  than  au,  art  *r  aittchs  which  they  aorta- 
h-nUy  opponr  1 Anniws. 

FAITH,  KIDEI.ITY. 

1 Hot  cu  derived  from  tlie  same  source 
(v.  Belief),  they  dill'er  widely  in  mean- 
ing : LAI  1 11  here  denotes  a mode  of  ac- 
tion, namely,  an  acting  true  to  th e faith 
which  others  repose  in  ns;  FIDELITY, 
a disposition  of  the  mind  to  adhere  to 
that  fill  ft  which  others  repose  in  us.  We 
keep  our  fault,  we  show  our  fidelity. 

Vuith  is  a public  concern,  it  depends  on 
promises;  fidelity  is  u private  or  |icrsniml 
concern,  it  depends  upon  relationships 
and  connexions.  A breach  of  faith  is  a 
crime  that  brings  a stum  on  a nation,  for 
faith  ought  to  be  kept  even  with  uu  ene- 
my. A breach  id  fidelity  ultuclies  dis- 
grace to  the  individual ; lor  Jidelity  is  due 
Irom  a subject  to  a prince,  or  from  a ser- 
vant to  his  muster,  or  from  married  peo- 
ple one  to  uuotber.  No  treaty  cun  be 
made  with  him  who  will  keep  no  faith  ; 
no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  hint  who 
discovers  no  jidelity.  The  Duties  kept 
do  Jailh  with  the  English;  fashionable 
husbands  and  wives  m the  present  dav 
seem  to  think  there  is  no  fidelity  due  to 
each  other.  * 


The  pit  resound*  with  shrieks,  a war  succeed* 

For  breach  of  public  faith,  and  unexampled  deeds. 

Dkydex. 

When  one  bears  of  negror*  who  upon  the  death  of 
their  masters  bane  themselves  upon  the  next  tree, 
xho  cau  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity,  though  it  ex- 
presses itself  in  so  dreadful  a manner  f Addisoh. 

FAITHFUL,  TRUSTY. 
FAITHFUL  signifies  full  of  faith  ot 
fidi'l i ty  (v.  Faith , fidelity ) . 

TltUSTY  signifies  fit  or  worthy  to  be 
trusted  ( v . Belief). 

Faithful  respects  the  principle  altoge- 
' tber ; it  is  suited  to  all  relations  and 
stations,  public  and  private : trusty  in- 
cludes not  only  the  principle,  but  the 
mental  qualifications  in  general;  it  ap- 
plies to  those  in  whom  particular  trust  is 
to  be  placed.  It  Is  the  part  of  a Chris- 
tian to  be  faithful  to  all  his  engagements; 
it  is  a particular  excellence  in  a servant 
to  be  trusty.  Fait/ful  is  applied  in  the 
improper  sense  to  un  unconscious  agent; 
trusty  may  be  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  things  as  to  persons.  Wc  may 
speak  of  a faithful  saying,  or  a faithful 
picture;  a trusty  sword,  or  n trusty  wea- 
pon. 

What  we  bear 

With  we  kerpawlon  will  affect  the  heart, 

1 han  when  the  faithful  eve  beholds  the  part. 

. Fit  txeii. 

He  took  the  quiver  ami  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  used  to  bear.  Durov*. 

Th*  Heeds  they  left  their  iru.ty  servants  hold.  Porx. 

FA  ITU  LKSS,  UN  FA  ITII FU  L. 

FAITHLESS  is  mostly  employed  to 
deuutc  a brunch  of  fuitli ; and  UN- 
FAITHFUL to  murk  the  want  of  fidelity 
(v.  faith,  fidelity).  1 he  former  is  pust- 
tivc  ; the  latter  is  rather  negative,  imply- 
ing a deficiency'.  A prince,  n govern- 
ment, u people,  or  an  individual,  is  said 
to  b e faithless ; a husband,  a wife,  a ser- 
vant, or  uny  individual,  unfaithful. 
Alettas  I uffenus,  the  Alban  Dictator, 
was  faithless  to  the  Homan  people  when 
lie  withheld  his  assistance  in  the  battle, 
and  strove  to  go  over  to  the  eueiuy  : a 
man  is  unjaithful  to  his  employer,  who 
sees  him  injured  by  others  without  doing 
Ins  utmost  to  prevent  it.  A wntuuti  is 
faithless  to  Iter  husband  who  breaks  the 
marriage  vow ; she  is  unfaithful  to  him 
when  she  does  not  discharge  the  duties  of 
a wife  to  the  best  of  lier  abilities. 

Th**  sire  of  mm  and  monarch  of  the  sky 
Th’  advice  approv'd,  and  bade  Minerva  fly. 

Dissolve  i he  li-a-mr,  and  all  her  art*  employ 
To  make  the  breach  the  faithless  act  of  Troy. 

Port, 

2 D 
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FAITHLESS. 


FALL. 


At  ItDftfc  ripe  warmer  o'n  (Selt  ke»d  l«pfnd>, 

Bat  J®»«  hlaurtf  the  faltklt"  itca  drfeod*.  Pori. 

If  drt  with  till!  I quit  the  Trajan  plain. 

If  e'er  I see  my  tint  and  spouse  again. 

This  boa,  unfaithful  tn  my  glorious  alma. 

Broke  by  my  band  thall  feed  the  bluing  flamra. 

Porn. 

FAITHLESS,  PERFIDIOUS,  TREACHE- 
ROUS. 

FAITHLESS  (v.  Faithless)  is  the  ge- 
neric term,  the  rest  are  specific  terms ; a 
breach  of  good  fuith  is  expressed  by  them 
all,  but  faithlms  expresses  no  more  : the 
others  include  accessory  ideas  in  their  sig- 
nification. 

PERFIDIOUS,  in  Latin  perfidiosus, 
signifies  literally  breaking  through  faith 
in  a great  degree,  and  now  implies  the 
addition  of  hostility  to  toe  breach  of 
faith. 

TREACHEROUS,  most  probably 
changed  from  traitorous,  comes  from  the 
Latin  trado  to  betruy,  and  signifies  one 
species  of  active  hostile  breach  of faith. 

A faithless  man  is  faithless  only  for  his 
own  interest ; a perfidious  man  is  express- 
ly so  to  the  injury  of  another.  A friend 
is faithltss  who  consults  his  own  safety  in 
time  of  need  ; he  is  perfidious  if  he  profits 
by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  to  plot 
mischief  against  the  one  to  whom  he  has 
made  vows  of  friendship.  Faithlessness 
does  not  suppose  any  particular  ufiorts  to 
deceive ; it  consists  of  merely  violating 
that  faith  which  the  relation  produces; 
perfidy  is  never  so  complete  us  when  it 
bos  most  effectually  assumed  the  mask  of 
sincerity.  Whoever  deserts  his  friend  in 
need  is  guilty  of  faithlessness  ; but  he  is 
guilty  of  perfidy  who  draws  from  him 
every  secret  in  order  to  effect  his  ruin. 

Inkle  was  not  only  a faithless  hut  n 
perfidious  lover.  Faithlessness,  though  a 
serious  offence,  is  unhappily  not  unfre- 
quent ; there  are  too  many  men  who  are 
unmindful  of  their  most  important  en- 
gagements; but  we  may  hope  for  the 
honour  of  humanity,  that  there  are  not 
many  instances  of perfidy,  a vice  which  ex- 
ceeds every  other  in  atrocity,  as  it  makes 
virtu*  itself  subservient  to  its  own  base 
purposes. 

Perfidy  may  lie  in  the  will  to  do ; 
treachery  lies  altogether  in  the  thing  done ; 
one  may  therefore  he  perfidious  without 
being  treacherous.  A friend  is  perfidious 
whenever  he  evinces  his  perfidy  ; but  he 
is  said  to  be  treacherous  only  in  the  parti- 
cular instance  in  which  he  betrays  tha 


confidence  and  interests  of  another.  I 
detect  a man's  perfidy,  or  his  perfidious 
aims,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  attempts 
to  draw  my  secrets  from  me;  I am  made 
acquainted  with  bis  treachery  not  before 
^discover  that  my  confidence  is  betrayed 
and  my  secrets  are  divulged.  On  the 
other  hand  we  may  be  treacherous  with- 
out being  perfidious.  Fesfidy  is  an  of- 
fence mostly  between  individuals;  it  is 
rattier  a breach  of  fidelity  (e.  Faith,  fide- 
lity) than  of  faith ; treachery  on  the  other 
hand  includes  breaches  of  private  or  pub- 
lic faith.  A servant  may  be  both  perfidi- 
ous and  treacherous  to  his  master ; n citi- 
zen may  he  treacherous,  hut  not  perfidious 
towards  his  country. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
when  a chief  wonts  a human  victim,  their 
officers  will  sometimes  invite  their  friends 
or  relations  to  coine  to  them,  when  they 
take  the  opportunity  of  suddenly  fulling 
upon  them  and  dispatching  them : here 
is  perfidy  in  the  individual  who  acts  this 
false  part;  and  treachery  in  the  ace  of 
betraying  him  who  is  murdered.  When 
the  schoolmaster  of  Fnlerii  delivered  his 
scholars  to  Camillus,  he  was  guilty  of 
treachery  in  the  act,  and  of  perfidy  to- 
wards those  who  had  reposed  confidence 
in  him.  When  Romulus  ordered  the  Sa- 
bine women  to  he  seized,  it  was  an  act  of 
treachery,  but  not  of  jierfuly;  so  in  like 
manner,  when  the  daughter  of  Turpeius 
opened  the  gates  of  the  Roman  citadel  to 
the  enemy. 

Old  Priam,  fearful  of  (be  war'*  event. 

Till*  haplet*  Poly  Jure  lo  Thracla  *cnf. 

From  nol*e  ami  tumult*,  and  dc*tructive  war, 
Committed  to  Hu?  faithless  tyrant**  rare.  Dutdks. 

When  a friend  i«  turned  Into  an  enemy,  the  world 
l»  jn*i  enough  to  accuse  the  pt rfitUomntts  of  the 
friend,  rather  than  the  iodUcretioa  of  the  punoa  who 
confided  in  him.  Ajumso*. 

Shall  then  the  Grecian*  fly,  oh  dire  disgrace! 

And  leave  unpuni»hM  this  perfldioui  race?  Popk. 
A ad  had  not  Heat’o  the  fall  of  Troy  dnu,rnM, 

Enough  was»aid  and  done  t’  Inspire  a better  miud  ; 
Then  had  our  lance*  pierc’d  the  treach'rou * wood. 
And  Ilian  tower*,  and  Priam’*  empire,  stood. 

•4  Drybex. 

FALL,  DOWNFALL,  UUIN. 

FALL  and  DOWNFALL,  from  th« 
German  fallen,  has  the  same  derivation 
as  fail  (v.  To  fail). 

RUIN,  v.  Destruction. 

Whether  applied  to  physical  objects  or 
the  condition  of  persons,  fall  expresses 
less  than  downfall,  and  this  less  than 
ruin.  Full  applies  to  that  which  is 
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erect;  downfall  to  that  which  is  ele-  words  drop  from  the  lips,  and  lint  into 
vated : every  thing  which  is  set  up,  al-  the  heart.  Corn,  or  the  price  of  corn, 
though  as  trifling  as  a stick,  may  have  a Jails;  a subject  drops;  a person  sinks 
fall;  but  we  speak  of  the  downfall  of  into  poverty  or  in  the  estimation  of  tho 
the  loftiest  trees  or  the  tallest  spires,  world. 

A full  may  be  attended  with  more  or  y*  « will,  rf.j  amwd  b, 

less  mischief,  or  even  with  none  at  (Haw  nv  hvan  tr«obi»,  shite  m?  iobjw  ratals !) 


all ; but  downfall  and  ruin  are  accom- 
panied with  the  dissolution  of  the  bodies 
that  full.  The  higher  a body  is  raised, 
and  the  greater  the  art  that  is  employed 
in  the  structure,  the  completer  the  down- 
fall; rbe  greater  the  structure  the  more 
exteuded  the  ruin.  In  the  figurative  ap- 
plication we  may  speak  of  the  fall  o(  man 
from  a state  of  innocence,  a state  of  ease, 
or  a state  of  prosperity,  or  his  doumfull 
from  greatness  or  high  rank.  He  may 
recover  from  his  fall,  but  his  downfall  is 
commonly  followed  by  the  entire  ruin  of 
his  concerns,  and  often  of  himself.  The 
fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  downfall  of  em- 
pires, must  always  be  succeeded  by  their 
ruin  as  an  inevitable  result. 

T he  Jail  of 

TW  rape  of  nations,  and  ibc  cruvh  of  stairs. 

Nova  not  tUr  ossa,  wbo,  from  ilia  a arid  escap'd, 

To  srurr’s  voice  attends.  A not  tun. 

Histories  of  the  downfall  of  empires  a n read  with 
tranquillity.  Jokwso*. 

Old  nfe  seises  upon  os  IH-spmt  youth  like  ire 
upon  a rotten  bouse ; It  was  rotten  before,  and  mast 
have  fallen  of  itsetf ; so  that  It  is  oo  more  liran  ooe 
ruin  preventing  another.  Sonrit. 

TO  FALL;  DROP,  DROOP,  SINK, 
TUMBLE. 

FALL,  c.  Fall. 

DROl’  and  DROOP,  in  German  Irop- 
fen,  low  German,  See.  druppen,  is  an  ono- 
matopeiu  of  the  fulling  of  a drop. 

SINK,  in  German  sinken,  is  an  inten- 
sive of  sit  pen  to  incline  downward. 

TUMBLE,  in  German  tummtln,  is  an 
intensive  of  laumclii  to  reel  backwards  and 
forwards. 

Full  is  the  generic,  the  rest  specific 
terms : to  drop  is  to  fall  suddenly,  and 
mostly  in  the  form  of  a drop;  to  droop  is 
to  drop  in  part ; to  sink  is  to  fall  gradu- 
ally ; to  tumble  is  to  fall  awkwardly  or 
contrary  to  the  usual  mode.  In  cataracts 
the  water/affj  perpetually  and  in  a mass ; 
ill  rain  it  drops  partially;  in  ponds  the 
water  sinks  low.  The  head  droops,  but 
the  laxly  may  fall  or  drop  from  u height, 
it  may  sink  down  to  tiie  earth,  it  may 
tumble  by  accideut. 

Fall,  drop,  and  sink,  are  employed  in  a 
moral  sense  ; droop  in  the  physical  sense. 
A person  falls  from  a state  of  prosperity  5 


Tbe  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy  t must  baud, 

And  see  thy  warrior*  Jail  and  glories  end.  Pope. 
Tbe  wounded  bird,  ere  jet  the  breathed  her  last. 

With  flaKfloR  wlngi  alighted  on  the  mast, 

A moment  bung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there, 

Then  sudden  dropt  and  left  her  life  in  air.  Pore. 
Thrice  Dido  tried  to  raise  her  drooping  head. 

And  fainting,  thrice  Jett  gras ’ling  oa  the  bed. 

DiTNI. 

Down  tunk  the  priert ; the  purple  hand  of  death 
Clos'd  bis  dim  eje,  aiul  fate  suppress'd  hie  breath. 

PoPf. 

Full  on  his  ancle  dropt  Ibe  ponderous  stone. 

Burst  tbe  strong  nerves,  and  crush'd  tbe  solid  hone. 
Supine  be  tumbles  on  the  crimson'd  sandt.  Pope* 

TO  FALL  SHORT,  V.  To  fail, 

FALLACIOUS,  DECEITFUL,  FRAU- 
DULENT, 

FALLACIOUS  comes  from  the  Latin 
fallal  and  folio  to  deceive,  signifying  the 
erty  of  misleading. 

EC  FITFUL,  v.  To  deceive. 

FRAUDULENT  signifies  after  the 
manner  of  a fraud. 

The  fallacious  has  respect  to  falsehood 
in  opinion;  deceitful  to  that  which  is  ex- 
ternally false : our  hope*  are  often  falla- 
cious; the  appearances  of  things  are 
often  deceitful.  Fallacious,  as  characte- 
ristic of  the  mind,  excludes  the  idea  of 
design ; deceitful  excludes  the  idea  of 
mistake  ; fraudulent  is  a gross  species  of 
the  deceitful.  It  is  a fallacious  idea  Ax- 
on y one  to  imagine  that  the  faults  of 
others  can  serve  as  any  extenuation  of 
his  owu  ; it  is  a deceitful  mode  of  acting 
(or  any  one  to  advise  anotlier  to  do  that 
which  lie  would  not  do  himself;  it  is 
fraudulent  to  attempt  to  get  money  by 
means  of  a falsehood. 

But  whim  Uljrs-es,  "Uh/alfnclovi  arts. 

Had  made*  impression  on  the  people’s  bnartv. 

And  forg’d  a treason  lu  my  p*trou’,  sane, 

My  kinsman  fell,  DxydkV. 

Such  is  the  power  which  the  <ophitfry  of  self-love 
exercises  over  us,  that  aimo-t  every  one  may  be  as* 
suied  be  measures  himself  by  a deceitful  scale. 

Blais. 

Hi-fated  Park!  tlave  to  woman-hind. 

As  smooth  of  face  as  fraudulent  of  mind.  P«Pf. 

FALLACY,  DELUSION,  ILLUSION. 

A FALLACY  (r.  Falfacitnoi)  is  com- 
monly the  net  of  some  conscious  agent, 
and  includes  an  intention  to  deceive ; a 
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DELUSION  (r.  To  deceive)  and  ILLU- 
SION may  be  the  work  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects. We  endeavour  to  detect  the  fal- 
lacy which  lies  concealed  in  a proposition: 
we  endeavour  to  remove  the  delation  to 
which  the  judgement  has  been  exposed  ; 
and  to  dissipate  the  illusion  to  which  the 
senses  or  fancy  are  liable. 

In  all  the  reasonings  of  free-thinkers 
there  are  fallacies  against  which  a man 
cannot  always  be  on  his  guard.  The  ig- 
norant are  perpetually  exposed  to  delu- 
sions when  they  attempt  to  speculate  on 
matters  of  opinion;  amongst  the  most 
serious  of  these  delusions  we  may  reckon 
that  of  substituting  their  own  feelings  for 
the  operations  of  Divine  grace.  The  ideas 
of  ghosts  and  apparitions  arc  mostly  at- 
tributable to  the  illusions  of  the  senses 
and  the  imagination. 

There  it  indent  no  transaction  which  offers  stronger 
temptations  to  fallacy  aud  sophistication  than  epis- 
tolary intercom*?.  Johnson. 

As  when  a wander  in?  lire. 

Havering  and  bluing  with  dehtttirc  light. 

Misleads  th’  amaz’d  night*  wanderer  from  his  way. 

Milton. 

Fame,  glory,  wealth,  honour,  have  In  the  prorpect 
pleating  illusion*.  Stmlb. 

FALSEHOOD,  V.  Fiction. 
falsehood,  v.  Untruth. 
falsity,  v.  Untruth. 
to  falter,  v.  To  hesitate. 

fame,  reputation,  renown. 

FAME  (from  the  Greek  to  say) 
is  the  most  noisy  and  uncertain ; it  rests 
upon  report : REFUTATION  (v.  Cha- 
racter, reputation)  is  silent  and  solid ; it 
lies  more  in  the  thoughts,  and  is  derived 
from  observation. 

RENOWN,  in  French  renommee,  from 
nom  a name,  signifies  the  reverberation  of 
a name ; it  is  as  loud  as  fame,  but  more 
substantial  and  better  founded  : hence  we 
say  that  a person's  fame  is  gone  abroad  ; 
his  reputation  is  established  ; and  lie  has 
got  renoun. 

Fame  may  lie  applied  to  any  object, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent ; reputation  is 
applied  only  to  real  eminence  in  some 
department;  renown  is  employed  only 
for  extraordinary  men  and  brilliant  ex- 
ploits. The  Janie  of  a quack  may  he 
spread  among  the  ignorant  multitude  by 
means  of  a lucky  cure  ; the  reputation  of 
a physician  rests  upon  his  tried  skill  and 
known  experience ; the  renown  of  a gene- 
ral is  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
liis  achievements. 


Karopr  with  Afric  in  hisjame  Axil  join, 

Bat  ueiihrr  »iiore  Li,  cuoqur.li  .ball  amine. 

Davacs. 

Pope  doubt  tv..  approached  Addi-in,  when  the  re- 
putation of  their  wit  Rl.  brought  them  together, 
with  the  n.prct  due  to  I man  .bow  abilities  wrre 
acknowledged.  JoBSnOS. 

Weli-ei  Bstituted  government,  hoc  always  made 
the  pmfmwlon  of  a plo.irian  both  honourable  and 
ailvantagtau*.  Homer*.  Machaon  and  Virgil*,  (spin 
were  men  ol  renown,  heroe.  la  war.  Jobhios. 

Tlie  arti.t  find,  greater  returns  in  profit,  at  the 
author  In, fame.  Addi .os. 

How  doth  it  please  and  fill  the  memory 
With  deed,  of  brave  re  nou  n,  while  on  each  band 
Historic  urn.  and  breathing  statue,  rise. 

And  .peaking  bu.tn.  Dyer. 

FAME,  REPORT,  RUMOUR,  HEAR- 
SAY. 

FAME  (v.  Fame)  lias  a reference  to 
the  thing  which  gives  birth  to  it ; it  goes 
about  of  itself  without  any  appnrent  in- 
strumentality. REPORT  (from  re  and 
porto  to  carry  back,  or  away  from  au 
object)  has  always  a reference  to  the  re- 
porter. RUMOUR,  in  Latin  rumor  from 
ruo  to  rush  or  to  flow,  has  a reference  to 
the  flying  nature  of  words  that  are  car- 
ried ; it  is  therefore  properly  a flying  re- 
port. HEARSAY  refers  to  the  receiver 
of  that  which  is  said : it  is  limited  there- 
fore to  a small  number  of  speakers,  or 
reporters.  Fame  serves  to  form  or  esta- 
blish a character  either  of  a person  or 
a thing;  it  will  be  good  or  bad  according 
to  ciicumstances;  the  fame  of  our  Savi- 
our’s miracles  went  abroad  through  the 
land ; a report  serves  to  communicate 
information  of  events;  it  may  be  more 
or  less  correct  according  to  the  veracity 
or  authenticity  of  the  reporter ; reports  of 
victories  mostly  precede  the  official  con- 
firmation : a rumour  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  fiction  ; it  is  more  or  less  vague, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  times 
and  the  nature  of  the  events;  every  bat- 
tle gives  rise  to  a thousand  rumours : the 
hearsay  serves  for  information  or  instruc- 
tion, and  is  seldom  so  incorrect  as  it  is 
familiar. 

Space  may  piodaee  new  world.,  whereof  .0  rife, 
There  went  a fame  iu  beat'll,  that  bo  ece  lo“P 
Intended  to  create.  Milton. 

What  liber  tie*  any  man  may  take  In  Imputia* 
word*  to  me  which  I never  »poke.  and  what  credit 
I'trvHr  may  give  to  well  report r,  the*e  are  point*  for 
which  it  ii  by  no  mean*  in  my  power  to  be  answer- 
able.  Mklwoth’*  Letts  iu  or  Cicbmo. 

For  which  of  you  will  atop 
The  vent  of  hearing,  when  loud  t'umour 
Speak*  I SiuK*rEARl. 
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Wb»l  influence  can  a molber  hum  over  a ibu*H- 
Ur,  from  .Sow  rumple  the  dan;Mrr  can  onlj  hare 
hr  aria  it  hcnrflt, ) IllCHHIDW*. 

familiar,  v.  Conversant. 

FAMILIAR,  v.  Free. 

FAMILIARITY,  V.  AcqllUWlumC. 

FAMILY,  HOUSE,  LINEAGE,  RACE. 

Divisions  of  men,  according  to  some 
rule  of  relationship  or  connexion,  is  the 
common  idea  in  these  terms. 

FAMILY  is  the  most  general  in  its 
import,  from  the  Latin  familiu  a family, 
famulus  a servant,  in  Greek  n/nXm  an  as- 
sembly, and  the  Hebrew  omul  to  labour; 
it  is  applicable  to  those  who  are  bound 
together  upon  the  principle  of  depend- 
ence. 

HOUSE  figuratively  denotes  those  who 
live  in  the  same  house,  and  is  commonly 
extended  in  its  signification  to  all  that 
passes  under  the  same  roof:  hence  we 
rather  say  that  a woman  manages  her 
/amity;  that  a man  rules  his  house.  The 
family  is  considered  as  to  its  relation- 
ships ; the  number,  union,  condition  and 
quality  of  its  members : the  house  is  con- 
sidered more  ns  to  what  is  transacted 
within  its  walls.  We  speak  of  a numerous 
Jaimty,  a united  or  alfectionate  ft unity , 
it  mercantile  house,  and  the  house  (mean- 
ing the  members  of  the  house  of  parlia- 
ment). If  a man  cannot  find  happiness 
in  the  bosom  of  his  /amity,  he  will  seek 
for  it  in  vain  elsewhere  : t lie  credit  of  a 
house  is  to  be  kept  up  only  by  prompt 
payments. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these 
words  they  are  made  to  designate  the 
quality  of  the  individual,  in  which  case 
family  hears  the  same  familiar  and  indis- 
criminate sense  as  before:  house  is  em- 
ployed ns  a term  of  grandeur.  * When 
we  consider  the  J amity  in  its  domestic  re- 
lations, in  its  habits,  manners,  connexion*, 
and  circumstances,  we  speak  of  a genteel 
family,  a respectable/«mi/y,  the  royal  fa- 
mily: but  when  we  consider  it  with  re- 
gard to  its  political  and  civil  distinctions, 
its  titles  and  its  power,  then  we  denomi- 
nate it  a house,  ns  an  illustrious  house ; 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  of  Brunswick,  or  of 
Hanover ; the  imperial  house  of  Austria. 
Any  subject  may  belong  to  an  ancient  or 
noble  family:  princes  are  said  to  be  des- 
cended from  ancient  houses.  A man  is  said 
to  bo  of  family  or  of  no  family : we  may 
say  likewise  that  he  is  of  a certain  house; 


but  to  sav  that  he  is  of  no  house,  would  be 
superfiuous.f  In  republics  there  ar*  fa- 
milies but  not  houses,  because  there  is  no 
nubility ; in  China  likewise,  where  the 
private  virtues  only  distinguish  the  indi- 
vidual or  his  family,  the  term  house  is 
altogether  inapplicable. 

To  live  in  • family  *hw  there  is  but  one  Heart 
an<l  m many  good  atroug  brads  as  person*,  and  to 
have  a plr.ee  in  that  enlarged  single  hi  art,  i*  such  a 
Matt*  of  h ippi-  r»»  a*  I cannot  hear  of  without  feeling 
tin*  utmost  |ilea«nri>.  Fiict-Dfso. 

An  impi;  man  of  a gm*  family  1*  a creaforr  that 
Is  Nearer  comrrvhlr.  Admmiw. 

T?>«  prince*  of  the  hn iue  of  Toilnr,  pvrtly  hy  the 
tlf'ir  of  Ibrtr  iilfflioiitiiitioH,  part  ly  hy  the  concur* 
rence  of  favorable  circumstance*,  bail  been  able  to 
establish  a more  regular  system  of  government. 

Ill'll. 

Family  includes  in  it  every  circum- 
stance of  connexion  and  relationship ; 
LINEAGE  respects  only  consanguinity : 
family  is  employed  mostly  for  those  who 
are  coeval;  lineage  is  generally  used  for 
those  who  have  gone  before.  When  the 
Athenian  general  Iphicrntes,  son  of  a 
shoemaker,  was  reproached  hy  Hurmodius 
with  his  birth,  he  said,  I hail  rather  be 
the  first  than  the  last  of  my  family:  Da- 
vid was  of  the  lineage  of  Abraham,  and 
our  Saviour  was  of  the  lineage  of  David. 

RACE,  from  the  Latin  radii  a root, 
denotes  the  origin  or  that  which  consti- 
tutes their  original  point  of  resemblance. 
A family  supposes  the  closest  alliance  ; a 
race  supposes  no  closer  connexion  than 
what  a common  property  creates.  Fa- 
mily is  confined  to  a comparatively  small 
number  : race  is  a term  of  extensive  im- 
port, including  all  mankind,  as  the  human 
race  ; or  particular  nations,  as  the  race  of 
Snuth-sea  islanders:  or  a particular  fa- 
mily, as  the  race  of  the  Iieraclides : from 
Hercules  sprang  a nice  of  heroes. 

A nation  properly  sipnifte*  a great  number  of  fa - 
millet  derived  from  the  Mine  blood,  born  in  the  »me 
country,  and  living  under  the  n me  government  and 
civil  constitution*.  Trim. 

We  want  not  citk**,  nor  Sk'Hlno  cnavts. 

Where  king  Aerate*  Trojan  lincafe  boast*. 

Dhtdk*. 

Nor  know*  onr  youth  of  noblc*t  race. 

To  mount  the  manag'd  Meed  or  urge  the  chare; 

Mon*  skill'd  in  the  mean  art*  of  vice, 

Tiie  whirling  troque  or  law-forbidden  dice. 

Frakcib. 

FAMOUS,  CELEBRATED,  RENOWN- 
ED, ILLUSTRIOUS. 

FAMOUS  signifies  literally  having 
fame  or  the  cause  of  fame ; it  is  applies. 
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ble  to  that  which  causes  a noise  or  sen- 
sation; to  that  which  is  talked  of,  written 
upon,  discussed,  and  thought  of ; to  that 
which  is  reported  of  far  and  near ; to  that 
whicit  is  circulated  among  all  ranks  and 
orders  of  men. 

CKLEBRATED  signifies  literally  kept 
in  the  memory  by  a celebration  or  memo- 
rial, and  is  applicable  to  that  which  is 
praised  and  honoured  with  solemnity. 

RENOWNED  signifies  literally  pos- 
sessed of  a name,  and  is  applicable  to 
wliaterer  extends  the  name,  or  causes 
the  name  to  lie  often  repeated. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  signifies  literally  what 
has  or  gives  a lustre:  it  is  applicable  to 
whatever  confers  dignity. 

Famous  is  a term  ol  indefinite  import ; 
it  conveys  of  itself  frequently  neither 
honour  nor  dishonour,  since  it  is  em- 
ployed indifferently  ns  an  epithet,  for 
things  praiseworthy  or  otherwise ; it  is 
the  only  one  of  these  terms  which  may  lie 
used  in  a bad  sense.  1 he  others  rise  in 
a gradually  good  sense. 

* The  celebrated  is  founded  upon  merit 
and  tbe  display  of  talent  in  the  arts  and 
sciences ; it  gains  the  subject  respect : 
tbe  renowned  is  founded  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  rare  or  extraordinary  qualities, 
upon  successful  exertions  and  an  accord- 
ance with  public  opinion  ; it  brings  great 
honour  or  glory  to  the  subject : the  illus- 
trious is  founded  upon  those  solid  quali- 
ties which  not  only  render  one  known  but 
distinguished ; it  ensures  regard  and  ve- 
neration. 

A person  may  be  famous  for  his  eccen- 
tricities  ; celebrated  as  an  artist,  a writer, 
dr  a player ; renowned  as  a warrior  or  a 
statesman;  illustrious  as  a prince,  a 
statesman,  or  a senator. 

The  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  decried 
by  the  English,  and  idolized  by  the 
French,  is  equally  famous  in  both  nations. 
There  are  celebrated  authors  whom  to  cen- 
sure even  in  that  which  is  censurable, 
would  endanger  one’s  reputation.  The 
renowned  heroes  of  antiquity  have,  by  the 
perusal  of  their  exploits,  given  birth  to  a 
race  of  modem  heroes  uot  interior  to 
themselves.  Princes  may  shine  in  their 
life-time,  but  they  cannot  render  them- 
selves illustrious  to  posterity  except  by  the 
monuments  of  goodness  and  wisdom 
which  they  leave  after  them. 

I thought  it  an  ajrrrabU*  chang*  to  hate  ray 
f bon; ho  tlifrrled  from  the  grwtrat  tmontr  the  dm<t 
and  fnbok*u«  heroe-,  to  the  mow  famous  amon*  the 
real  and  living,  Aooisoh. 


Whllit  I was  Inthto  learned  body  I IppHed  myaelf 
with  so  much  diliptmce  to  my  »todie«,  that  there  are 
eery  few  celebrated  book*  either  In  the  learned  or 
modern  longues  which  I an  not  acquainted  with. 

Annuo*. 

Cantor  and  Polina  firrt  In  martial  force. 

One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renown'd  for  horse. 

Pope. 

The  reliefs  of  the  envious  mao  are  those  Uttlo  ble- 
mishes (hat  discover  tbemselrea  In  an  illustrious 
character.  Addiso*. 

fanatic,  v.  Enthusiast. 

FANCIFUL,  FANTASTICAL,  WHIM- 
SICAL, CAPtUCIOCS. 

FANCIFUL  signifies  full  ol  fancy  (v. 
Conceit). 

fantastical  signifies  belonging  to 

the  phantasy,  which  is  the  immediate  de- 
rivative from  the  Greek. 

WHIMSICAL  signifies  either  like  a 
whim,  or  Imving  a whim. 

CAPRICIOUS  signifies  having  caprice. 

Fanciful  and  fantastical  are  both  em- 
ployed for  persons  and  things;  whimsical 
and  caprice  is  mostly  employed  for  per- 
sons, or  what  is  personal.  Fanciful,  in 
regard  to  persons,  is  said  of  that  which 
is  irregular  in  the  taste  or  judgement; 
fantastical  is  said  of  that  which  violates 
"all  propriety,  as  well  os  regularity  : the 
former  may  consist  of  a simple  deviation 
from  rule ; the  latter  is  something  extra- 
vagant. A person  may,  therefore,  some- 
times he  advantageously  fanciful,  al- 
though he  can  never  be  fantastical  but  to 
his  discredit.  Lively  minds  will  be  fan- 
ciful in  the  choice  of  their  dress,  furni- 
ture, or  equipage  : the  affectation  ot  sin- 
gularity frequently  renders  people  fantas- 
tical iii  their  manners  as  well  as  tbeir 
dress. 

Fanciful  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to 
errors  of  opinion  or  taste;  it  springs 
frofn  an  aberration  of  the  mind  : whimsi- 
cal is  a species  of  the  fanciful  in  regard 
to  one’s  likes  or  dislikes : capricious  re- 
spects errors  of  temper,  or  irregularities 
of  feeling.  Tbe  fanciful  dues  not  neces- 
sarily imply  instability  ; hut  the  capri- 
cious excludes  the  idea  of  fixedness.  One 
is  fanciful  by  attaching  a reality  to  that 
which  only  pusses  in  oue's  own  mind  ; 
one  is  tchmsical  in  the  inventions  ot  the 
fancy  i one  is  capricious  by  acting  aud 
judging  without  rule  or  reasou  in  that 
which  admits  of  Ixitli.  A person  disco- 
vers himself  to  he  fanciful  who  makes  dif- 
ficulties and  objections  which  have  no 
foundation  in  the  external  object,  but  in 
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hit  own  mind  ; he  discovert  himself  to  he  fancy  is  employed  on  light  and  trivial  ob- 
capriciout  when  he  likes  and  dislikes  the  jects,  which  are  present  to  the  senses; 
same  thing  in  quick  succession  j he  dts-  the  imagination  soars  above  all  vulgar 
covers  himself  to  be  i chmisical  who  falls  objects,  und  carries  us  from  the  worm  of 
upon  unaccountable  modes,  and  imagines  matter  into  the  world  of  spirits,  from  time 
unaccountable  things.  Sick  persons  are  present  to  the  time  to  come.  A milliner 
apt  to  be  fanciful  in  their  food  ; females,  or  inautua-maker  may  employ  bet  fancy 
whose  miiids  are  not  well  disciplined,  are  in  the  decorations  of  a cap  or  gown  j but 
apt  to  be  capricious ; the  English  have  the  poet's  imagination  depicts  every  thing 
the  character  of  being  a whimsical  nation,  grand,  every  tiling  bold,  and  every  thing 


In  application  to  things,  the  terms Janct- 
fkl  and  fantastical  preserve  a similar  dis- 
tinction ; what  is  fanciful  may  be  the  teal 
and  just  combination  of  a well  regulated 
fancy,  or  the  unreal  combination  of  a 
distempered  fancy ; the  fantastical  is 
not  only  the  unreal,  but  the  distorted 
combination  of  a disordered  fancy.  In 
sculpture  or  painting  drapery  may  be 
fancifully  disposed : the  airiness  and 

showiness  winch  would  not  be  becoming 
even  in  the  dress  of  a young  female, 
would  be  fantastical  in  that  of  an  old  wo- 
man. 

There  l»  .unwilling  verj  suMImr.  though  iwry./an- 
ctful.  In  Plato’,  iWrtplion  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
that,  **  truth  is  his  butt},  and  It; h t bit  shadow.” 

Addison. 

The  English  are  naturally  fanciful.  AaoPON. 
Methluks  berok  poesy,  tIH  now, 
lake  some  J’antnj.tic  fairy  land  did  show.  Cow  let. 
*Tis  IhU  esaltrd  power,  whose  business  Iks 
la  nonsense  and  Imposslbllttira : 

This  made  a ■ ehim.trnl  philosopher 

Before  the  spacious  world  a lab  prefer.  Rochebtcb. 

Many  of  fha  preteodod  friendships  of  youth  are 
founded  on  cttprici.u.  liking.  Blais. 

fancy,  v.  Conceit. 

FANCY,  IMAGINATION. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  on 
FANCY  (u.  Conceit  and  fanciful)  the 
distinction  between  it  and  IMAGINA- 
TION, as  operations  of  thought,  will  be 
obvious.  Fancy,  considered  as  a piower, 
simply  brings  the  object  to  the  mind,  or 
makes  it  appear;  but  imagination,  from 
image,  in  Latin  imago,  or  imitago,  or  imi- 
tatio,  is  a power  which  presents  the 
images  or  likenesses  of  things.  The  fancy, 
therefore,  only  employs  itself  about  things 
without  regarding  their  nature;  but  the 
imagination  aims  at  tracing  a resemblance, 
and  getting  a true  copy.  The fancy  con- 
sequent ly  forms  combinations,  either  real 
or  unreal,  as  chance  may  direct ; but  the 
imagination  is  seldomer  led  astray.  The 
fancy  is  busy  in  dreams,  or  when  the 
mind  is  in  a disordered  state;  but  the 
imagination  is  supposed  to  act  when  the 
intellectual  powers  are  in  full  play.  The 


remote. 

Although  Mr.  Addison  has  thought 
proper,  for  his  convenience,  to  use  the 
words/tinry  and  imagination  promiscuous- 
ly when  writing  on  this  subject,  yet  the 
distinction,  as  above  pointed  out,  has 
been  observed  both  in  familiar  discourse 
and  in  writing."  We  say  that  me  fancy, 
not  that  we  imagine,  that  wc  see  or  hear 
something ; the  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion, not  of  thn/«nry. 

There  was  a certain  lady  of  thin  airy  shape,  who 
was  very  active  la  tkh  .oiemnlty : bet  name  was 
Fanry.  ' Ad&hwi. 

And  aa  imagination  bedim  forth 
The  forms  of  thine*  unknown,  the  preC*  pen 
Tams  theta  fo  shape.  Bha*s«ar*. 

Philosophy  ! I ear,  and  call  It  He; 

For  whatsoe'er  the  palnter’a/nncy  he, 

ft  a male  virtue  seem*  to  ate.  C-owutr- 

Wbatevrr  be  bis  sublet,  Miltoa  never  fails  to  fill 
the  imagination.  Joan  so*. 

Eager  he  rises,  and  Infancy  hear* 

The  voice  celestial  murmuring  In  his  ear*.  Pert. 

Grief  has  a natural  eloquence  belonging  to  it,  and 
break*  out  hi  more  moving  sent  I meet*  than  can  ba 
supplied  by  tbe  taest  imagination.  Ahotsrt. 

Does  tity  fancy  cheat 

Mj  mind,  well  phas'd  whb  tbe  deceit  1 Cxuon. 

There  are  form*  which  naturally  create  respect  hi 
tbe  beholders,  and  at  once  inflame  mod  chasten  tbe 
imagination*  Stkbls. 

FANTASTICAL,  V.  FonCtfuL 

fab,  v.  Distant. 

FABE,  PROVISION. 

FARE,  from  the  German  fahren  to  go 
or  be,  signifies  in  general  the  condition  or 
thing  that  comes  to  one. 

PROVISION,  from  provide,  signifies 
tlie  thing  provided  for  one. 

These  terms  are  alike  employed  for  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  nnd  may  either 
be  used  in  the  limited  sense  for  the  food 
one  procures,  or  in  general  for  whatever 
necessary  or  convenience  is  procored  i to 
the  term/are  is  auneted  the  idea  of  acci- 
dent ; provision  includes  that  of  design ; 
a traveller  on  tbe  continent  must  fre- 
quently he  contented  with  humble  fare, 
unless  he  has  the  precaution  of  carrying 
his  provisions  with  nim. 
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Tbb  nig  lit  at  taut  with  me  forget  jour  cue, 
Cbcrnutr,  and  card*,  and  cream,  dial!  tie  your  /are. 

Dhtdrit. 

Tbft  winged  nation  wander*  tliroogli  the  aMea, 

And  o'er  the  plaint  and  «hady  forett  diet; 

They  breed,  they  brood,  inrtroet,  and  edocale. 

And  make  prorUion  for  the  future  atatr.  DnvufcK. 

FARMER,  HUSBANDMAN, 
AGRICULTURIST. 

FARMER,  from  the  Saxon  feorni  food, 
signifies  one  managing  a form,  or  culti- 
vating the  ground  for  a subsistence : 
HUSBANDMAN  is  one  following  hus- 
bandry, that  is,  the  tillage  of  land  by  ma- 
nual labour ; the former,  therefore,  con- 
ducts the  concern,  and  the  husbandman 
labours  under  his  direction  : AGRICUL- 
TURIST, from  the  Latin  agtr  a field,  and 
coin  to  till,  signifies  any  one  engaged  in 
the  art  of  cultivation.  The  farmer  is 
always  a practitioner;  the  agriculturist 
may  be  a mere  theorist : thej'urwrr  fol- 
lows husbandry  solely  as  a means  of  liv- 
ing ; the  agriculturist  follows  it  as  a 
science : the  former  tills  the  land  upon 
given  admitted  principles ; the  latter 
frames  new  principles,  or  alters  those  that 
are  established.  Betwixt  the  former  and 
the  agriculturist  there  is  the  same  differ- 
ence as  between  practice  and  theory  : the 
former  may  bo  assisted  by  the  latter,  so 
long  as  they  can  go  hand  in  hand  ; hut  in 
the  case  of  a collision,  the  former  will  be 
of  more  service  to  himself  and  his  coun- 
try than  the  agriculturist  : forming  brings 
immediate  profit  from  personal  service ; 
agriculture  may  only  promise  future,  and 
consequently  contingent  advantages. 

To  check  tbl«  pUpue.the  *kltful^/Wrw»er  chaff 
And  blazing  straw  before  1>I*  orchard  burn*. 

Tbom«oj«w 

An  Improved  and  improving  agriculture,  which 
implies  a great  augmentation  of  labour,  has  not  jet 
found  Itself  at  a stand.  Buian. 

Old  husbandmen  I at  Sabinum  know, 

Who,  for  another  year,  ills*  plough,  and  sow. 

Denham. 

to  fascinate,  v.  To  charm. 

FASHION,  v.  Custom. 

OF  FASHION,  OF  QUALITY,  OF 
DISTINCTION. 

These  epithets  arc  employed  promis- 
cuously in  colloquial  discourse  ; but  nut 
with  strict  propriety  : • by  tuen  of  fashion 
are  understood  such  men  ns  live  in  the 
fashionable  world,  ami  keep  the  best  com- 
pany ; by  men  of  quulity  are  understood 
juen  of  rank  or  title;  by  men  of  distinc- 


tion are  understood  men  of  honourable 
superiority,  whether  by  wealth,  office,  or 
pre-eminence  in  Society- 

Gentry  and  merchants,  though  not  men 
of  quality,  may,  by  their  mode  of  living, 
be  men  of  fashion  ; and  by  the  office  they 
bold  in  the  state,  they  may  likewise  be 
men  uf  distinction. 

The  fw  manner  In  whleti  people  t if  fashinn  are 
dbenuned  on  at  Mich  merlin**  (of  tradespeople),  h 
but  a juK  reproach  of  ibrir  failure*  in  this  kind  (in 
payment).  Steele. 

The  tiuple  dre**  of  a lady  q/  quality  U often  the 
product  of  an  hundred  climes.  Addison. 

It  behoves  men  qf  distinction,  with  thdr  power 
and  ezample,  to  preside  over  the  public  diversion*  in 
•uch  a manner  a*  to  eheck  any  thinp  that  tends  to 
the  corruption  of  manner*.  Steele. 

to  fashion,  v.  To  form. 
fast,  v.  Abstinence. 

TO  FASTEN,  V.  To  fx. 

FASTIDIOUS,  SQUBAMISII. 

FASTIDIOUS,  in.  Latin  fostidiosus 
from fastus  pride,  signifies  proudly  nice, 
not  easily  pleased  : SQUEAMISH, 

changed  from  qualmish  or  weak -stomach- 
ed, signifies,  in  the  moral  sense,  foolishly 
sickly,  easily  disgusted. 

A female  is  fastidious  when  she  criti- 
cizes the  dress  or  manners  of  her  rival ; 
she  is  squeamish  in  the  choice  of  her  own 
dress,  company,  words,  &c.  Whoever 
examines  his  own  imperfections  will 
cease  to  be  fastidious ; whoever  restrains 
humour  and  caprice  will  cease  to  he 
squeamish. 

Tlw  pretrptloB  Rf  writ  » the  PfniTi  may  be  im- 
proved to  our  own  di-gutat;  and  we  may  by  diligent 
cultivation  of  the  powers  of  diflike  raise  In  time  an 
artificial  faUidioutneat.  Johnson. 

Were  the  fate*  more  kind 
Oar  narrow  Inxurlr*  would  toon  prow  stale  ; 

Were  these  exhaustliwa*  nature  would  prow  sick 
And,  clos’d  with  pleasure,  aqucamiuMy  complain 
Thit  all  I*  vanity*  and  life  a dream.  Armstrong 

fatal,  v.  Deadly. 
fate,  v.  Destiny. 

FATIGUE,  WEARINESS,  LASSITUDE. 

FATIGUE,  from  the  Lntin/i/figo,  that 
is,  fotim  abundantly  or  powerfully,  and 
ago  to  act,  or  ngito  to  agitate,  designates 
an  effect  from  a powerful  or  stimulating 
cause. 

WEARINESS,  from  weary,  a frequen- 
tative of  wear,  marks  an  effect  from  a 
continued  or  repeated  cause. 

LASSITUDE,  from  the  Latin  lassut. 
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changed  from  laxvi  relaxed,  marks  a state 
without  specifying  a cause. 

Fatigue  is  an  exhaustion  of  the  animal 
or  mental  powers ; weariness  is  a wearing 
out  the  strength,  or  breaking  the  spirits ; 
/attitude  is  a general  relaxation  of  the 
animal  frame : the  labourer  experiences 
fatigue  from  the  toils  of  the  day;  the 
man  of  business,  who  is  harassed  by  the 
multiplicity  and  complexity  of  his  con- 
cerns, sutlers  fatigue ; and  the  student, 
who  labours  to  tit  himself  fur  a public 
exhibition  of  his  acquirements,  is  in  like 
manner  exposed  to  fatigue:  weariness 
attends  the  traveller  who  takes  a long  or 
pathless  journey;  weariness  is  the  lot  of 
the  petitioner,  who  attends  in  the  anti- 
chamber  of  n great  man ; the  critic  is 
doomed  to  suffer  weariness,  who  is  obliged 
to  drag  through  the  shallow  but  volumi- 
nous writings  of  a dull  author  ; and  the 
enlightened  hearer  will  suffer  no  less  tceo- 
rincu  in  listening  to  the  absurd  effusions 
of  an  extemporaneous  preacher. 

Jjassitudc  is  the  consequence  of  a dis- 
tempered system,  sometimes  brought  on 
by  an  excess  of  fatigue,  sometimes  by 
sickness,  and  frequently  by  the  action  of 
the  external  air. 

One  of  the  nmu^ments  of  Idleness  i*  reading  with- 
out tb r fatigue  or  close  attention.  Johmok. 

For  want  of  a process  of  efraU,  neither  knowledge 
nor  elegance  preserve  the  reader  from  wear i nett. 

Johnson. 

The  cattle  In  the  field*  show  evident  symptoms  of 
. (attitude  and  disgust  in  an  unpleasant  season. 

COW  FBI. 

favour,  v.  Benefit. 
favour,  v.  Credit. 
favour,  v.  Grace. 

FAVOURABLE,  PROPITIOUS. 

Ik  a former  paragraph  (t>.  Auspicious ) 
I have  shown  propitious  to  be  a species  of 
the  favourable,  namely,  the  favourable  as 
it  springs  from  the  design  of  an  agent; 
whnt  is  propitious,  therefore,  is  always  /a- 
vourablc,  but  not  vice  vers& : the  favour- 
able properly  characterizes  both  persons 
and  things ; the  propitious,  in  the  proper 
sense,  characterizes  the  person  only  : as 
applied  to  persons,  an  equal  may  he  fa- 
vourable ; a superior  only  is  propitious : 
the  one  may  be  /i/ruur«h/e  only  m incli- 
nation ; the  latter  is  favourable  also  in 
granting  timely  assistance.  Cato  wo&  fa- 
vourable to  Ponqiey  ; the  gods  were  jtro- 
pitious  to  the  Creeks : we  may  all  w ish 
to  have  our  friends  favourable  to  our  pro- 
jects; none  but  heathens  expect  to  have 


a blind  destiny  propitious.  In  the  impro- 
per sense,  propitious  may  be  applied  to 
things  with  a similar  distinction:  whatever 
is  well-disposed  to  us,  and  seconds  our 
endeavours,  or  senes  our  purpose,  is  fa- 
vourable ; whatever  efficaciously  protects 
us,  speeds  our  exertions,  and  decides  our 
success,  is  propitious  to  us : on  ordinary 
occasions,  a wind  is  said  to  he  favourable 
which  carries  us  to  the  end  of  our  voyage  ; 
hut  it  is  said  to  be  propitious  if  the  rapi- 
dity of  our  passage  forwards  any  great 
purpose  of  our  own.  • 

You  haw  Indeed  every  favourable  clretuBvtance 
for  yoar  advancement  that  can  be  wlvhed. 

Mn.KOTH'f  Lrrntrv  or  C'icrao. 
Bnt  ah ! what  eve  nt  valour  can  he  made. 

When  Heaven’.  propitious  powers  refnee  their  aid. 

Davor*. 

fault,  V.  Blemish. 
fault,  v.  Error. 
faulty,  v.  Culpable. 
to  fawn,  v.  To  coax. 
fealty,  v.  Homage. 
to  fear,  v.  To  apprehend. 
fearful,  v.  Afraid. 
fearless,  v.  Bold. 

FEARFUL,  DREADFUL,  FRIGHT- 
FUL, TREMENDOU8,  TERRIBLE, 
TERRIFIC,  HORRIBLE,  HORRID. 

FEARFUL  here  signifies  full  of  that 
which  causes  /ear  (o.  Alarm) : DREAD- 
FUL, full  of  what  causes  dread  (».  Ap- 
prehension); FRIGHTFUL  full  of  what 
causes  fright  (v.  Afraid ) or  apprehension ; 
TREMENDOUS,  that  which  causes 
trembling;  TERRI  BLE,  or  TERRIFIC, 
causing  terror  (a.  Alarm)  ; HORRIBLE, 
or  HOllRID,  causing  horror.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  terms  is  easily  to  be 
discovered  by  these  definitions:  the  first 
two  affect  the  mind  mere  than  the  senses ; 
all  the  others  affect  the  senses  more  lhau 
the  mind : a contest  is  fearful  when  the 
issue  is  important,  but  the  event  doubtfnl ; 
the  thought  of  death  is  dreadful  to  one  who 
feels  himself  unprepared.  The  frightful 
is  less  than  the  tnmendous;  the  tremen- 
dous than  the  terrible ; the  terrible  than 
the  horrible:  shrieks  may  be  frightful; 
thunder  and  lightning  may  he  tremendosss  ; 
the  roaring  of  a lion  is  terrible  ; the  glare 
of  his  eye  terrific ; the  actual  spectacle 
of  killing  is  horrible  or  horrid.  In  their 
general  implication,  these  terms  are  often 
employed  promiscuously  to  characterize 
whatever  produces  very  strong  impres- 
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(ions : hence  we  may  speak  of  a fright- 
fit,  dreadful,  terrible , or  horrid  dream ; 
or  frightful,  dreadful,  or  terrible  tem- 
pest ; dreadful,  terrible,  or  horrid  conse- 
quences. 

She  wrpt  the  terrors  of  the  fearful  w«v^ 

Too  oft,  alts!  the  wandering  lover'*  prate. 

FAUttmuu 

And  dirv  tbcw  threat  to  snatch  ray  prtae  away. 

Doe  to  the  deeds  of  raany  a dreadful  day.  Pare. 
Frightful  cotivoMtma  wvllh'd  bli  tortur'd  llrahs. 

FnrrM. 

Out  of  the  limb  of  the  murdered  monarchy  baa 
•rfara  a rut,  tremendeut,  unformed  spectre,  In  a 
far  more  ferric  poise  than  any  which  ever  yet  over- 
powered Ibe  Imagination  of  man.  Buau. 

Deck'd  In  tad  t/ionaph  for  the  mournful  field. 

O'er  hex  broad  shoulders  banpa  bis  horrid  shield. 

Pope. 

feasible,  v.  Colorable. 

FEAST,  BANQUET,  CAROUSAL, 
ENTERTAINMENT,  TREAT. 

As  FEASTS,  in  the  religions  sense, 
from  festus,  are  always  days  of  leisure, 
and  frequently  of  public  rejoicing,  this 
word  has  been  applied  to  any  social  meal 
for  the  purposes  of  pleasure : this  is  the 
idea  common  to  the  signification  of  all 
these  words,  of  which  feast  seems  to  be 
the  most  general;  and  for  all  of  which 
it  may  frequently  be  substituted,  nltbough 
they  bare  each  a distinct  application  : 
feast  conveys  the  idea  merely  of  enjoy- 
ment: BANQUET  is  a splendid /eari, 
attended  with  pomp  aud  state;  it  is  a 
term  of  noble  use,  particularly  adapted 
to  poetry  and  the  high  style:  CAROU- 
SAL, in  French  carmusse,  in  German 
gerausch  or  rausch  intoxication,  from 
rautehen  to  intoxicate,  is  a drunken  feast : 
ENTERTAINMENT  and  TKEAl  con- 
vey the  idea  of  hospitality. 

A frost  may  be  given  by  princes  or 
their  subjects,  by  nobilitv  or  commonalty  : 
the  banquet  is  confined  to  nien  of  high 
estate  ; and  more  commonly  spoken  of  in 
former  times,  when  ranks  and  distinc- 
tions were  less  blended  than  they  are  at 
present:  the  dinner  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  annually  gives  is  pro- 
perly denominated  n feast ; the  mode  in 
which  Cardinal  Wolsey  received  the 
French  ambnssndors  might  entitle  every 
meal  he  gave  to  be  denominated  a ban- 
quet. A feast  supposes  indulgence  of  the 
appetite,  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  but 
not  iotemperatvly ; a carousal  is  confined 
mostly'to  drinking,  and  that  to  an  excess : 
a feast,  therefore,  is  always  a good  thing, 
unless  it  ends  in  a (arousal  t a feast  may 


be  given  by  one  or  many,  at  private  or 
public  expense ; but  an  entertainment  and 
a treat  are  altogether  personal  acts,  and 
the  terms  are  never  used  but  in  relation 
to  the  agents : every  entertainment  is  a 
feast  as  far  as  respects  enjoyment  at  a 
social  board ; but  no  feast  is  an  enter- 
tainment unless  there  be  some  individual 
who  specifically  provides  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  others : wo  may  all  be  par- 
takers of  a feast,  but  we  are  guests  at  an 
entertainment : the  Lord  Mayor’s  fast  is 
not  strictly  an  entertainment,  although 
that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  properly  so: 
au  entertainment  is  giveo  between  friends 
and  equals,  to  keep  alive  the  social  affec- 
tions ; a treat  is  given  by  way  of  favour 
to  those  whom  one  wishes  to  oblige : a 
nobleman  provides  an  entertainment  for 
a particular  party  whom  be  has  invited  ; 
he  gives  a treat  to  his  servants,  his  te- 
nants, his  tradespeople,  or  the  poor  of 
bis  neighbourhood. 

New  purple  banging*  clothe  the  palace  walls, 

Aud  turaptooup  fra %U  are  made  In  splendid  Hans. 

Dnamn. 

With  hymn*  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends, 

The  p stairs  lengthmd  till  the  mo  descends.  Port. 
This  pi  me.  these  carouoali  A sc  an  his  taught. 

And,  building  Alba,  to  the  Latins  brought. 

PtYfim 

I could  not  but  smile  at  the  account  that  was  jc*. 
trrd»T  given  me  of  n modest  young  gentleman,  who 
being  invited  to  an  etUtTtmtmmeat,  though  he  was 
not  need  to  drink,  had  not  the  confidence  to  trimat 
his  glass  in  lilt  turn.  Addison. 

I do  not  Insist  chat  you  spread  your  table  with  ao 
unbounded  a profusion  as  to  furnbb  out  a splendid 
treat  with  the  remains. 

Mklmotm's  Lkttkks  or  Cicano. 

Feast,  entertainment,  and  treat,  are 
taken  in  a mure  extended  sense,  to  ex- 
press other  pleasures  besides  those  of  the 
table  : feast  retains  its  signification  of  a 
vivid  pleasure,  such  as  voluptuaries  de- 
rive from  delicious  viands ; entertainment 
and  treat  retain  the  idea  of  being  granted 
by  way  of  courtesy  : we  speak  of  a thing 
as  being  n feast  or  high  delight ; and  of 
a person  contnbating  to  one's  entertain- 
ment, or  giving  one  n treat.  To  an  en- 
vious mnn  the  sight  of  wretchedness,  in  a 
once  prosperous  rival,  it  n feast ; to  a be- 
nevolent mind  the  spectacle  of  an  afflicted 
man  relieved  and  comforted  is  a feast ; 
to  a mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, an  easy  uccess  to  a well-stocked 
library  it  a continual  feast:  men  of  a 
happy  temper  give  and  receive  entertain- 
ment with  equal  facility;  they  afford  en- 
tertainment to  their  guests  by  the  easy 
cheerfulness  which  they  impart  to  every 
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thing  around  them  ; they  in  like  manner 
derive  entertainment  from  every  thing 
they  tee,  or  hear,  or  observe  : a treat  is 
given  or  received  only  on  particular  occa- 
sions ; it  depends  on  the  relative  circum- 
stances ana  tastes  of  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver ; to  one  of  a musical  turn  one  may 
give  a treat  by  inviting  him  to  a musical 
party;  and  to  one  of  an  intelligent  turn 
it  will  be  equally  a treat  to  be  of  the 
party  which  consists  of  the  enlightened 
and  conversible. 

Brattle  ia  the  only  author  I know,  wboae  critical 
and  philosophical  rrararchra  .ire  diversified  and  em- 
bellished bj  a poetical  iongination,  that  makes  earn 
the  driest  subject  and  the  leanest  n fen  at  for  an  epl- 
cure  hi  hooka.  Cowrin. 

Let  ns  consider  to  whom  we  are  indebted  far  all 
these  entertainments  of  tense.  Addison. 

Sing  my  praise  in  strain  auhlimr. 

Treat  not  me  with  do*g'rel  rhyme.  Swift. 

FEAST,  FESTIVAL,  HOLIDAY. 

FEAST,  in  Latin  festum,  or  festus, 
changed  most  probably  from  fesia  and 
feria,  winch  latter,  in  all  probability, 
comes  from  the  Greek  i tpat  sacred,  be- 
cause these  days  were  kept  sacred  or  va- 
cant from  all  secular  labour : FESTIVAL 
and  HOLIDAY,  as  the  words  themselves 
denote,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning 
in  their  original  sense,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  former  derives  its  origin 
from  heathenish  superstition,  the  latter 
owes  its  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  its  reformed  state. 

A feast,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the 
word,  is  applied  to  every  day  which  is 
regarded  as  sacred,  aud  observed  with 
particular  solemnity,  except  Sundays ; a 
holiday,  or,  according  to  its  modern  or- 
thography,  a holiday,  is  simply  a day  on 
which  ordinary  business  is  suspended : 
among  the  Homan  Catholics,  there  are 
many  days  which  are  kept  holy,  and  con- 
sequently hy  them  denominated  feasts, 
which  in  the  English  reformed  church  are 
only  observed  as  holidays,  or  days  of  ex- 
emption from  public  business;  of  this 
description  are  the  Saints’  days,  on  which 
the  public  offices  are  shut:  on  the  other 
hand, Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsun- 
tide, arc  regarded  in  both  churches  more 
as  feasts  than  as  holidays. 

Feast,  as  a technical  term,  is  applied 
only  to  ccrtnin  specified  holidays ; a holi- 
day is  an  indefinite  term,  it  may  he  em- 
ployed for  any  day  or  time  In  which  there 
is  a suspension  of  business ; there  are, 
therefore,  many  feasts  where  there  are  no 
holidays,  and  many  holidays,  where  there 


are  no  feasts : a feast  it  altogether  sa- 
cred; n holiday  has  frequently  nothing 
sacred  in  it,  not  even  in  its  cause ; it  may 
be  a simple,  ordinary  transaction,  the  act 
of  an  individual:  a festival  has  always 
either  a sacred  or  a*  serious  object.  A 
feast  is  kept  hy  religious  worship ; a holi- 
day is  kept  by  idleness  ; a festival  is  kept 
by  mirth  and  festivity : some  feasts  are 
festivals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  carnival 
at  Home ; some  festivals  are  holidays,  as 
in  the  case  of  weddings  and  public  thanks- 
givings. 

Fir*,  I provide  myv»1f  a nimble  thin*. 

To  be  my  p*tge,  a **rlet  of  craft* ; 

Next,  two  new  in  it*  forfetuts  and  gala  day*. 

CcwaaatAKD. 

It  happen'd  on  a rammer**  holiday. 

That  to  the  green  wood  »bade  bn  took  hi*  way. 

Darora. 

Many  worthy  perron*  nrped  bow  great  the  bar* 
mony  wa*  between  the  holiday*  ami  their  attribute* 
(if  I may  call  them  *©),  asd  what  a coofualou  would 
f>l  low  If  Michael  man-day,  for  iirdaace,  waa  not  to  bn 
celebmtrd  when  atubblc  gene  me  In  their  blgbert 
perfection.  W ai.p  ole. 

In  ao  eollyhtened  an  age  a*  the  prevent,  I *baU 
perhap*  be  ridiculed  if  ( hint,  a*  my  opinion,  that  the 
observation  of  certain  fettleali  h something  more 
than  a mere  political  Inatituiion.  WiLFOt*. 

feat,  v.  Deed. 
fbeblk,  v.  Weak. 

TO  FEEL,  BB  SENSIBLE,  CON- 
SCIOUS. 

From  the  simple  idea  of  a sense,  the 
word  FEEL  has  acquired  the  most  ex- 
tensive signification  and  application  in 
our  language,  and  may  be  employed  in- 
differently for  all  the  other  terms,  but  not 
in  all  cases : to  feel  is  said  of  the  whole 
frame,  inwardly  and  outwardly  : it  is  the 
accompaniment  of  existence : to  BE 

SENSIBLE,  from  the  Latin  sentio,  is  said 
only  of  the  senses.  It  is  the  property  of 
all  living  creatures  to  feel  pleasure  and 
pain  in  a greater  or  less  degree : those 
creatures  which  have  not  the  sense  of 
hearing  will  not  he  sensible  of  sounds. 

In  the  moral  application,  to  feel  is  pe- 
culiarly the  property  or  act  of  the  heart; 
to  he  sensible  is  that  of  the  understand- 
ing : an  ingenuous  mind  feels  pain  when 
it  is  sensible  of  having  committed  an  error: 
one  may,  however, feel  as  well  as  be  sen- 
sible by  means  of  the  understanding : a 
personnels  tlie  value  of  another's  service; 
is  sensible  of  his  kindness : one  feels  or  is 
sensible  of  what  passes  outwardly ; one  Is 
CONSCIOUS  only  of  what  passes  in- 
wardly, from  con  or  cum  and  sew  to  know 
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FEELING. 


FEIGN 


to  one's  self:  we  feci  the  force  of  an- 
other’s remark;  we  are  teniiblc  of  the 
evil  which  must  spring  from  the  practice 
of  vice ; we  are  conscious  of  having  fallen 
abort  of  our  duty. 

The  deton t nun  doe*  aot  only  belierr,  but  feci* 
there  I*  a Deity.  Addison. 

There  I*,  doubt  lew,  a faculty  In  tplrit*  by  which 
they  apprehend  one  another,  as  our  *cw<ea  do  tnal**- 
rial  object*;  anti  there  U no  quistioii  but  our  soul*, 
when  tliey  are  disembodied,  will,  by  this  faculty,  be 
always  tentible  of  the  Dl»  Ine  produce.  Aotmox. 
A creature  of  n more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  wan  man  de*hrn*d  *, 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  cap  wiou*  brent. 

For  empire  form’d  and  at  to  rule  the  rest.  Dryden. 

FEELING,  SENSATION,  SENSE. 

FEELING  and  SENSATION  express 
either  the  particular  act,  or  the  general 
property  of  feeling;  SENSE  expresses 
the  general  property,  or  the  particular 
mode  affecting.  Feeling  is,  ns  before 
said  (c.  To  feel),  the  general,  sensation 
and  seme  are  the  special  terms : feeling 
is  either  physical  or  moral ; tensation  is 
mostly  physical;  seme  physical  in  the 
general,  and  moral  in  the  particular  ap- 
plication. 

We  speak  either  of  the  feeling  or  sen- 
sation ol  cold,  the  feeling  or  sense  of  vir- 
tue: it  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings which  are  excited  by  the  cutting  of 
cork  or  the  sharpening  of  a saw  ; the 
sensation  which  pervades  the  frame  after 
bathing  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  one  who 
is  accustomed  to  the  water:  the  plea- 
sures of  tense  are  not  comparable  with 
those  of  intellect. 

The  term  feeling  is  most  adapted  to 
ordinary  discourse;  that  of  sensation  is 
better  suited  to  tbe  grave  and  scientific 
style  : a child  may  talk  of  an  unpleasant 
feeling;  a professional  man  talks  of  the 
sensation  of  giddiness,  a gnawing  sensa- 
tion, or  of  sensatiems  from  the  rocking  of 
a vessel,  the  motion  of  a carriage,  and  the 
like  : it  is  our  duty  to  command  and  curb 
our  feelings ; it  is  folly  to  watch  every 
passing  sensation. 

The  feeling,  in  a moral  seuse,  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart;  it  is  transitory  and  va- 
riable : sense  has  its  seat  in  the  under- 
standing ; it  is  permanent  and  regular.  We 
may  have  feelings  of  anger,  ill-will,  envy, 
ana  the  like,  which  cannot  be  too  quickly 
overpowered,  and  succeeded  by  those  of 
love,  charity,  und  benevolence ; although 
there  is  no  feeling,  however  good,  which 
does  not  require  to  be  kept  under  control 
by  a proper  sense  of  religion. 


I am  sure  the  natural  a«  I bare  just  said, 

li  a far  mo re  predominant  ingredient  In  thl*  war, 
than  In  that  of  any  other  that  w»i  ever  waged  by  this 
kingdom.  ^ Buaar. 

Those  Idea*  to  which  any  agreeable  irntatian  i« 
annexed  are  easily  excited,  a*  Ira  \ fog  behind  them 
tl»e  most  strong  and  permanent  Imprison*. 

SOMEKTILLK- 

In  distance*  of  thing*,  their  shape*,  and  »l«e. 

Our  reason  judges  betlrr  than  our  eye*; 

Declares  n**t  lhl«  the  seal's  pre-eminence, 

Superior  to,  and  quite  distinct  from  ifntt?  Jekyws. 

FEELING,  SENSIBILITY,  SUSCEP- 
TIBILITY. 

FEELING,  in  the  present  case,  is 
tnken  for  a positive  characteristic,  name- 
ly, the  property  of  feeling  (v.  To  feet)  in 
a strong  degree;  in  this  sense  feeling  ex- 
presses either  a particular  act,  or  an  ha- 
bitual property  of  the  mind. 

SENSIBILITY  is  always  taken  in  the 
sense  of  a habit.  Trails  of  feeling  in 
young  people  arc  happy  oinens  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  preceptor:  an  exquisite 
sensibility  is  not  a desirable  gift ; it 
creates  an  infinite  disproportion  of  pain. 
Feeling  and  sensibility  ere  here  tnken  as 
moral  properties,  which  are  awakened  as 
much  by  the  operations  of  the  mind 
within  itself  as  by  extenml  objects : SUS- 
CEPTIBILITY, from  the  Latin  suscipio 
to  take  or  receive,  designates  that  pro- 
perty of  the  body  or  tbe  mind  which 
consists  in  being  ready  to  take  an  affec- 
tion from  extemnl  objects;  hence  we 
speak  of  a person’s  susceptibility  to  take 
cold,  or  his  susceptibility  to  be  affected 
with  grief,  joy,  or  any  other  passion  : if 
an  excess  of  sensibility  be  an  evil,  an  ex- 
cess of  susceptibility  is  a still  greater  evil; 
it  makes  us  sia.es  to  every  circumstance, 
however  trivial,  which  comes  under  our 
notice. 

Gcntleoess  Is  nail xtjceling  Improved  by  principle. 

Blair. 

By  long  habit  in  carrying  a burden  we  lose  in  great 
part  our  tmtibility  of  its  weight.  Johnson. 

It  please*  me  to  think  tbat  it  was  from  a principle 
of  gratitude  in  roe,  tbat  my  mind  wa*  tujirrptibfr  of 
Mich  generous  transport  (In  my  dr  rami)  when  I 
thought  myself  repaying  the  kindness  of  my  friend, 

Bi  ROR. 

TO  FEIGN,  PRETEND. 

FEIGN,  in  Latin  fingo  or  ftgo  comes 
from  the  Greek  irijyw  to  fix  or  stamp. 

PRETEND,  in  Latin  prsetendo,  signi- 
fies properly  to  stretch  before,  that  is,  to 
put  on  the  outside. 

These  words  may  bo  used  either  for 
doing  or  saying ; they  are  both  opposed 


FELLOWSHIP. 


FENCE. 
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to  what  is  true,  but  they  differ  from  the 
motives  of  the  agent : to  feign  is  token 
either  in  a bad  or  an  indiAerunt  sense  ; to 
pretend  always  in  a bad  sense  : one  feigns 
in  order  to  gain  some  future  end  ; u per- 
son feigns  sickness  in  order  to  be  excused 
from  paying  a disagreeable  visit : one 
pretends  in  order  to  serve  a present  pur- 
pose ; a child  pretends  to  have  lost  his 
book  who  wishes  to  excuse  himself  for 
his  idleness. 

To  feign  consists  often  of  a line  of  con- 
duct ; to  pretend  consists  always  of 
words : Ulysses  feigned  madness  in  order 
to  escape  Irom  going  to  the  Trojan  war ; 
according  to  Virgil,  the  Grecian  Sinon 
pretended  to  be  a deserter  come  over  to 
the  Trojan  camp  : in  matters  of  specula- 
tion, to  feign  is  to  invent  by  force  of  the 
imagination;  to  pretend  is  to  set  up  by 
force  of  self-conceit : it  \s feigned  bv  the 
poets  that  Orpheus  went  down  into  hell 
and  brought  back  Eurydicc  his  wife  ; in- 
fidel philosophers  pretend  to  accouut  for 
the  most  mysterious  things  in  nature  upon 
natural,  or,  as  they  please  tu  term  it, 
rational  principles. 

To  win  me  from  hla  tender  irmi, 

('□number'd  •uiiori  came. 

Who  praU’J  me  for  imputed  charm*. 

And  fell  or  feign'd  a flaiue.  Goldsmith. 

An  affected  delicac  j It  the  common  improvement 
in  those  who  pretend  to  be  refined  above  other*. 

Steels. 

to  feign,  v.  To  invent. 

TO  FELICITATE,  CONGRATULATE. 

FELICITATE,  from  the  Latin  Jelii 
happy,  signifies  to  make  happy,  and  is 
applicable  only  to  ourselves ; CONGRA- 
TULATE, from  gratus  pleasant  or  agree- 
able, is  to  make  agreeable,  and  is  appli- 
cable either  to  ourselves  or  others : we 
felicitate  ourselves  on  having  escaped  the 
danger;  we  congratulate  others  on  their 
good  fortune. 

The  astronomer..  Imlenl,  expect  her  (ni-hr)  with 
impatience,  anti  felicitate  tbcinsHvc*  upon  her  arri- 
val.' JOHNSON. 

Tbe  fierce  young  hero  who  had  overcome  the  Cu- 
ria! li,  In* trad  of  being  congratulated  by  hi*  «i»ier 
for  hi*  victory,  was  upbraided  by  her  for  having  *laln 
her  lover.  Addison. 

felicity,  v.  Happiness. 

FELLOWSHIP,  SOCIETY. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to 
denote  a close  intercourse ; but  FEL- 
LOWSHIP is  said  of  men  as  individuals, 
SOCIETY  of  them  collectively:  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  hoIdJitfotrsiUp 


witli  any  one  of  bad  character,  or  to  join 
the  society  of  those  who  profess  bad  prin- 
ciples. 

Ill  become*  It  me 

To  wear  at  once  thy  garter  and  thy  chitna, 

Though  by  my  former  dignity  I swear. 

That,  weie  1 reinstated  In  my  throne, 

Tims  to  he  join’d  in  ftUowt  hip  with  thee 
Would  bn  the  first  ambition  of  my  soul. 

Giloket  West. 

U u happy  he!  who  from  tbe  first  of  joys 
Society,  cut  off,  is  left  alone, 

Amid  this  world  of  death.  Thomson. 

felon,  v.  Criminal. 

FEMALE,  FEMININE,  EFFEMINATE. 

FEMALE  is  said  of  the  sex  itself,  and 
FEMININE  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  sex.  Female  is  opposed  to  male,  fe- 
minine to  masculine. 

In  the  female  character  we  expect  to 
find  that  which  is  feminine.  Tbe  female 
dress,  manners,  and  habits,  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  ail  essayists,  from  tho 
time  of  Addison  to  the  present  period.  . 

The  feminine  is  natural  to  the  female  ; 
the  effeminute  is  unnatural  to  the  male. 
A feminine  air  and  voice,  which  is  truly 
grateful  to  the  observer  in  the  one  sex,  is 
an  odious  mark  of  ejfemirtacy  in  the  other. 
Beauty  and  delicacy  arc  feminine  proper- 
ties; robustness  and  vigour  are  mascu- 
line properties ; the  former  therefore  when 
discovered  in  a man  entitle  him  to  tbe 
epithet  of  effeminate. 

Once  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant  bends. 

To  prayer*  and  mean  submirsion*  »hr  deveends  J 
No  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untrbd, 

Nor  counsels  aoeiplor'd,  before  *he  died.  Dbydkn, 
liar  heav’nly  form 
Angelic;  bat  more  soft  and  feminine 
Her  graceful  iunocrnce.  Milton. 

Our  martial  ancestor*,  like  some  of  Ibeir  modern 
successor*,  had  no  other  amusement  (but  bunting) 
to  entertain  Ibeir  vacant  hours;  despising  all  arts  as 
effeminate.  Blackstonb. 

feminine,  v.  Female. 

FENCE,  GUARD,  SECURITY. 

FENCE,  from  the  Latin  fendo,  to  fend 
or  keep  off,  denotes  that  which  serves  to 
prevent  the  attack  of  an  external  enemy. 
GUARD,  which  is  but  a vaiiety  of  ivard, 
from  the  German  viuhren  to  see,  and 
wachen  to  watch,  signifies  that  which 
keeps  from  any  danger.  SECURITY  im- 
plies that  which  secures  or  prevents  in- 
jury, mischief,  and  loss. 

A fence  in  tbe  proper  sense  is  an  in- 
animate object;  u guard  is  a living 
agent ; tbe  former  is  ol  permanent  utility, 
the  latter  acts  to  a partial  extent ; in  tbe 
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FEROCIOUS. 


FERTILE. 


figurative  sente  they  retain  the  same  dis- 
tinction. Modesty  is  a fence  to  a wo- 
man’s virtue  j the  love  of  the  subject  is 
the  monarch's  greatest  safeguard.  'lhere 
are  prejudices  which  favour  religion  and 
subordination,  and  act  as  fence l against 
the  introduction  of  licentious  principles 
into  the  juvenile  or  unenlightened  mind ; 
a proper  sense  of  an  overruling  providence 
will  serve  as  a guard  to  prevent  the  ad- 
mission of  improper  thoughts.  The  guard 
only  stands  at  the  entrance,  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  evil : the  security  stops  up 
all  the  avenues,  it  locks  up  with  firmness. 
A guard  serves  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
•very  thing  that  may  have  un  evil  inten- 
tion or  tendency  : the  security  rather  se. 
cures  th«  possession  of  what  oue  bat,  and 
prevents  a loss.  A king  bas  a guard 
•bout  bis  person  to  keep  off  all  violence. 

Whamsr  dlaie|»ri)  certain  nadirs  rrfioer*  at  no- 
ratio  may  Wrapt  to  throw  on  all  Uw  uw /total 
■wan*  of  public  religion,  they  muat  is  their  lowest 
view  be  cotuklerei!  u the  aat-,uard*  sod  ft  nets  of 
virtnoo*  conduct.  Blais. 

Let  ths  heart  he  either  wousiled  by  *ore  dlotres*, 
or  Sfitaled  by  violent  emotion,  ; and  you  absM  pie- 
eeotly  tee  that  virtue  without  religion  la  Inadequate 
to  the  foaenunent  of  tile.  It  Is  derthute  of  It*  pro- 
per guard,  of  ita  fir  (nest  asppotl,  of  U*  chief  eseou- 
nqrement.  Bum. 

Goodoea*  from  Ita  own  nature  hath  this  security, 
that  It  bring*  men  under  the  danger  of  no  law. 

Tn.  LoT.ua. 

fermentation,  v.  Ebullition. 

FEROCIOUS,  FIERCE,  SAVAGE. 

FEROCIOUS  and  FIERCE  are  both 
derived  from  the  Latin ferax,  which  comas 
from  fera,  a wild  beast. 

SAVAGE,  v.  Cruel. 

Ferocity  marks  the  untamed  character 
of  a cruel  disposition  : fierceness  has  a 
greater  mixture  of  pride  and  anger  in  it, 
the  word  fiert  in  French  being  taken  for 
haughtiness:  savage  ness  marks  a more 
permanent,  but  not  so  violent  a senti- 
ment of  either  cruelty  or  anger  as  the 
two  former.  Ferocity  and  fierceness  are 
iu  common  applied  to  the  brutes,  to  de- 
signate their  natural  tempers : savage  is 
mostly  employed  to  designate  the  natu- 
ral tempers  of  man,  when  uncontrolled  by 
the  force  of  reason  and  a sense  of  reli- 
gion. Ferocity  is  the  natural  characte- 
ristic of  wild  beasts ; if  is  a delight  in 
Mood  that  needs  no  outward  stimulus  to 
call  it  into  action ; hut  it  displays  itself 
most  strikingly  in  the  moment  when  the 
animal  is  going  to  grasp,  or  when  in  the 
act  of  devouring,  its  prey  : fierceness  may 
be  provoked  in  many  creatures,  but  it 


does  not  discover  itself  unless  roused  by 
tome  circumstance  of  aggravation ; many 
animals  become  fierce  by  being  shut  up 
in  cages,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of 
spectators:  savage  ness  is  as  natural  a 
temper  in  the  uncivilized  man,  as  fero- 
city or  fierceness  in  the  brute;  it  does 
not  wait  for  an  enemy  to  attack,  but  is 
restless  in  search  of  some  one  whom  it 
may  make  an  enemy,  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  destroying.  It  is  an  easy  tran- 
sition fur  the  socage  to  become  the  fero- 
cious cannibal,  glutting  iiiuiselfin  the  blood 
of  bis  enemies,  or  the  fierce  antagonist  to 
one  who  sets  himself  up  in  opposition  to 
him. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these 
terms,  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  each 
other:  the  counteuauce  may  be  either 
ferocious,  fierce,  or  savage,  according  to 
circumstances.  A robber  who  spends 
liis  life  in  tbe  act  of  unlawfully  shedding 
Mood  acquires  u ferocity  of  countenance : 
a soldier  who  follows  a predatory  and 
desultory  inode  of  warfare  betrays  tbe 
licentiousness  of  bis  calling,  and  bis  un- 
disciplined temper,  in  the  fierceness  of 
his  countenance  ; the  tyrant  whose  en- 
joyment consists  in  inflicting  misery  on 
his  dependants  or  subjects  evinces  the 
savageness  of  his  temper  by  the  savage  joy 
with  which  he  witnesses  their  groans  and 
tortures. 

Tbe  ferocious  character  of  Moloch  appear*  both 
in  the  battle  and  tbe  council  wkb  exact  consistency. 

<1 OUMOV. 

The  tern  peat  fall*. 

The  weary  wind*  *iok,  bmthlem.  Bot  who  kaowa 
Whatyiercer  t trope*  yet  may  shake  this  nljbe? 

Thomson. 

Nay,  the  dire  monsters  that  Infest  the  flood. 

By  nature  dreadful,  and  athirst  for  blood. 

His  will  can  calm,  their  tempers  bind. 

And  turn  to  mild  protectors  of  mankind.  Yotvo. 

ferryman,  v.  Waterman. 

FERTILE,  FRUITFUL,  PROLIFIC. 

FERTILE,  iu  Latin  fertUis,  from  fero 
to  bear,  signifies  capable  of  bearing  or 
bringing  to  light. 

FRUITFUL  signifies  full  of  fruit,  or 
containing  within  itself  much  fruit. 

PROLIFIC  is  compounded  of  proles 
and  facto  to  make  a progeny. 

fertile  expresses  in  its  proper  sense 
the  faculty  of  sending  forth  from  itself 
that  which  is  not  of  its  own  nature,  and 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  grouud 
whidi  causes  every  thing  within  itself  to 
grow  up.  Fruitful  expresses  a state  con- 
taining or  possessing  abundantly  that 
which  it  of  the  same  nature ; it  ie,  there- 
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for#,  peculiarly  applicable  to  trees,  plants, 
vegetables,  and  whatever  is  said  to  bear 
fruit.  Prolific  expresses  the  faculty  of 
generating;  it  conveys  therefore  the  idea 
of  what  is  creative,  and  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  animals.  We  may  say  that 
the  ground  is  either  fertile  or  fruitful, 
but  not  prolific  i we  may  speak  of  a fe- 
male of  any  species  being  fruitful  and 
prolific,  but  not  fertile;  we  may  speak  of 
nature  as  being  fruitful,  but  neither  fer- 
tile nor  prolific.  A country  is  fertile  as 
it  respects  the  quality  of  the  soil;  it  is 
fruitful  os  it  respects  the  abundance  of 
its  produce : it  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a 
country  to  b e fruitful  by  the  industry  of  its 
inhabitants, which  was  itol fertile  by  nature. 

An  animal  is  said  to  be  fruitful  as  it 
respects  the  number  of  young  which  it 
has  ; it  is  said  to  be  prolific  as  it  respects 
its  generative  power,  borne  women  are 
more  fruitful  than  others  ; but  there  are 
many  animals  more  prolific  than  human 
creatures,  i he  lands  in  Egypt  are  ren- 
dered fertile  by  means  of  mud’  which  they 
receive  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile: 
{hey  consequently  produce  harvests  more 
fruitful  than  in  almost  any  other  coun- 
try. Among  the  Orientals  barrenness 
was  reckoned  n disgrace,  and  every  wo- 
man was  ambitious  to  be  fruitful:  there 
are  some  insects,  particularly  amongst 
the  noxious  tribes,  which  are  so  prolific, 
that  they  are  not  many  hours  in  being 
before  they  begin  to  breed. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  ad- 
mit of  a similar  distinction.  A man  is 
fertile  in  expedients  who  readily  contrives 
upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion;  he  is 
fruitful  in  resources  who  has  them  ready 
at  his  baud ; his  bruin  is  prolific  if  it  ge- 
nerates an  abundance  of  new  concep- 
tions. A mind  is  fertile  which  has  pow- 
ers that  admit  of  cultivation  and  expan- 
sion : an  imagination  is  fruitful  that  is 
rich  in  stores  of  imagery ; u genius  is 
prolific  that  is  rich  in  invention.  Females 
are  fertile  in  expedients  and  devices ; 
ambition  and  avarice  are  the  most  fruit- 
ful sources  of  discord  and  misery  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life  ; novel-writers  are  the 
roost  prolific  class  of  authors. 


To  avery  nit  Warbartira  breogbt  a aie»)  ton 
fiBU{h*.  together  aith  a fin,  fertile  at  combina- 
tions. Journo*. 

The  philosophy  tociirwl  from  tlx  Greek,  bat  heaa 
fruitful  io  coatroirnlra,  but  barren  of  works. 

■gees. 

Parent  of  tight ! nll-srwlog  sun, 

Prolific  beam,  who«e  raj«  dispense 

The  various  gifts  of  Protldrnce.  Gir. 

FERVOUR,  ARDOUR. 

FERVOUR,  from  ferveo  to  boil,  is  not 
so  violent  a heat  us  ARDOUR,  from 
ordro  to  burn.  The  affections  are  pro- 
perly fervent ; the  passions  are  ardent  t 
we  are  fervent  in  feeling,  and  ardent  in 
acting  : the  fervour  of  devotion  may  be 
rational ; but  the  ardour  of  real  is  mostly 
intemperate.  The  first  martyr,  Stephen, 
was  filled  with  a holy  fervour;  St.  Peter, 
in  the  urdour  of  his  zeal,  promised  his 
master  to  do  more  than  he  was  able  to 
perform. 

The  joy  of  lb*  Lord  la  not  to  be  understood  of 
high  raptures  and  transport!  of  religious /errmrr. 

But  a. 

Do  men  batten  to  their  devotion*  with  that  ardour 
that  they  would  t0  a lewd  play  I South, 

FESTIVAL,  v,  Feast. 

FKSTIVITV,  MIRTH. 

Tiixre  is  commonly  MIRTH  with 
FESTIVITY,  hut  there  may  be  fre- 
quently mirth  without  festivity.  The/ca- 
tivity  lies  in  the  outward  circumstances : 
mirth  in  the  temper  ttf  the  mind.  Festi- 
vity is  rather  the  producer  of  mirth  than 
the  mirth  itself.  Festivity  includes  the 
social  enjoyments  of  eating,  drinking, 
dancing,  cards,  and  other  pleasures : 
mirth  includes  in  it  the  buoyancy  of  spi- 
rits, which  is  engendered  by  a participa- 
tion in  such  pleasures. 

PlsWralas,  fearing  that  thn  felicity  of  bis  goat's 
would  be  Interrupted  by  the  misconduct  of  Tbraalp- 
pur,  rose  from  bis  veal,  and  IntreaUnl  him  to  slay. 

CvuasaLSKD, 

Low  lies  that  bouse  where  nut-brown  draughts  In. 

iplr’rf, 

Where  greybeard  mirth  aoil  smiling  top  retir'd. 

Gottsxmr. 

TO  FETCH,  v.  To  bring. 

FETTER,  v.  Chain. 


Why  should  f mention  those,  whose  oony  roil 
b render’d  ft, tile  by  the  o’erio.ing  Nile.  Jinvns. 


When  feat  the  soil  receives  the  fruitful  seed. 

Make  no  delay,  hot  eoser  It  with  speed.  Duran*. 
Aad  whereto  pomp  the  mo-burnt  people  rldu 
On  painted  barges  oVr  Ike  Iremiag  tide. 

Which  pouting  down  from  Ethiopian  lands. 

Makes  green  the  soil,  with  slime  and  Mack  prolific 

Onus, 


fkud,  v.  Quarrel. 
fickle,  v.  Changeable. 

FICTION,  FABRICATION,  FALSE- 
HOOD. 

FICTION  is  opposed  to  what  is  real; 
FABRICATION  and  FALSEHOOD  to 
what  is  true.  Fiction  relates  wbat  may 
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FICTION. 


FIGURE, 


be,  though  not  what  is : fabrication  and 
faUthood  relate  what  is  not  as  what  is, 
and  vice  vend.  Fiction  serves  for  amuse- 
ment and  instruction : fabrication  nnd 
falsehood  serve  to  mislead  and  deceive. 
Fiction  nnd  fabrication  both  require  in- 
vention : falsehood  consists  of  simple  con- 
tradiction. The  fables  of  .Esop  are  fic- 
tions of  the  simplest  kind,  but  yet  such  as 
required  a peculiarly  lively  funcy  nnd  in- 
ventive genius  to  produce:  the  fabrica- 
tion of  a play  as  the  production  of  Shak- 
speare’s  pen,  was  once  executed  with  suf- 
ficient skill  to  impose  for  a time  upon  the 
public  credulity : a good  memory  is  all 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  utter- 
ing falsehoods  that  can  be  easily  contra- 
dicted and  confuted.  In  an  extended 
sense  of  the  word  fiction,  it  approaches 
still  nearer  to  the  sense  of fabricate,  when 
said  of  the  fictions  of  the  undents,  which 
were  delivered  as  truth,  although  admit- 
ted now  to  be  false : the  motive  of  the 
narrator  is  what  here  constitutes  the  dif- 
ference ; namely,  that  in  the  former  case 
he  believes  what  be  relntes  to  lie  true,  in 
the  latter  he  knows  it  to  be  false.  The 
heathen  mythology  consists  principally  of 
the  fictions  of  the  poets : newspapers 
commonly  abound  in  fabrication. 

As  epithets  fictitious  and  false  are  very 
closely  allied;  for  what  is  fictitious  is 
false,  though  all  that  is  false  is  not  ficti- 
tious : the  fictitious  is  that  which  has 
been  feigned,  or  falsely  made  by  some 
one;  the  false  is  simply  that  which  is 
false  by  the  nature  of  the  thing:  the 
fictitious  account  is  therefore  the  inven- 
tion of  an  individual,  whose  veracity  is 
thereby  impeached;  but  there  may  be 
-many false  accounts  uuintentionally  cir- 
culated. 

f 

All  I bat  the  Jewi  tell  ut  at  their  twofold  Hodab 
la  t mere  fiction,  framed  without  a a much  aa  a pre- 
tence to  an;  fouodatloo  la  Scripture  for  tl. 

PniDcatrx. 

With  retrod  bar  Shakrvpeare'a  aoperiorlt;  heeo 
■inerted  In  the  fabrication  of  hta  preternatural 
machloea.  CiaasautD. 

When  speech  Is  emp!o;ed  nel;  at  the  vehicle  of 
falsehood,  ever;  mao  must  disunite  himself  from 
othera.  JouMaox. 

fictitious,  v.  Artful. 

FIDELITY,  V.  Faith. 
fierce,  v.  Ferocious. 

FIERY,  If.  Hot. 


FIGURE,  metaphor,  allegory, 

EMBLEM,  SYMBOL,  TYPE. 

FIGURE,  in  Latin  figura,  front  Jingo 
to  feign,  signifies  any  thing  painted  or 
feigned  by  the  ntind. 

METAPHOR,  in  Greek  pirafopia, 
from  ptraQtpu  to  transfer,  signifies  a 
transfer  of  otto  object  to  another. 

ALLEGORY,  in  Greek  aWqyopia, 
from  aXXoc  another,  and  ayoptvu  to 
relate,  signifies  the  relation  of  some- 
thing under  a borrowed  term. 

EMBLEM,  in  Greek  ipjiKiipa,  from 
ipfiaWio  to  impress,  signifies  the  thing 
stamped  on  as  a mark. 

SYMBOL,  from  the  Greek  avpjlaXku 
to  consider  attentively,  signifies  the  thing 
cast  or  conceived  in  the  ntind,  from  its 
analogy  to  represent  something  else. 

TYPE,  in  Greek  ret rag,  from  retrrm  to 
strike  or  stamp,  signifies  an  image  of 
something  that  is  stamped  on  something 
else. 

Likeness  between  two  objects,  by 
which  one  is  made  to  represent  the  other, 
is  the  common  idea  in  the  signification  of 
these  terms.  Figure  is  the  most  general 
of  these  terms,  comprehending  every 
thing  which  is  figured  by  means  of  the 
imagination  ; the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
the  'figure.  The  jigure  consists  either  iu 
words  or  in  things  generally : we  may 
have  a figure  in  expression,  a figure  on 
paper,  a figure  on  wood  or  stone,  and 
the  like.  It  is  the  business  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  draw  Jtgures  out  of  any  thing ; 
the  metaphor  ana  allegory  consist  of  a 
representation  by  menus  of  words  only  : 
the  figure,  in  this  case,  is  any  represen- 
tation which  the  ntind  makes  to  itself  of 
a resemblance  between  objects,  which  is 
properly  a figure  of  thought,  which  when 
clothed  in  words  is  a Jigure  of  speech  : 
the  metaphor  is  a figure  of  speech  of  the 
simplest  kind,  by  which  a word  acquires 
other  meanings  besides  that  which  is 
originally  affixed  to  it ; as  when  the  term 
head,  which  properly  signifies  a part  of 
the  body,  is  applied  to  the  leader  of  au 
army.  Lite  allegory  is  a continued  meta- 
phor where  attributes,  modes,  and  actions, 
are  applied  to  the  objects  thus  figured, 
as  in  the  allegory  of  sin  and  death  iu 
Milton. 

The  emblem  is  that  sort  of  figure  of 
thought  by  which  we  make  corporeal  ob- 
jects to  stand  for  moral  properties  ; thus 
the  dove  is  represented  as  the  emblem  of 
meekness,  or  the  beehive  is  made  the 
emblem  of  industry : the  symbol  is  that 
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species  of  emblem  which  is  converted  into 
a constituted  sign  among  men;  thus  the 
olive  and  laurel  are  the  symbols  of  peace, 
and  have  been  recognized  as  such  among 
barbarous  as  well  ns  enlightened  nations. 
The  type  is  that  species  of  emblem  by 
which  one  object  is  made  to  represent 
another  mystically  ; it  is,  therefore,  only 
employed  in  religious  matters,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  the  coming,  the  office, 
and  the  death  of  our  Suviour;  in  this 
manner  the  offering  of  Isaac  is  considered 
as  a type  of  our  Saviour's  offering  himself 
as  an  atoning  sacrifice. 

The  spring  hear*  (lie  Maine  figure  among  (Up  Wa- 
*>»»  of  tlie  3 ear,  that  the  morular  <loo»  • racing  the 
■If, Irion,  of  the  da;,  or  jooth  among  the  itigr*  of  life. 

ilDlMM, 

Ko  MI  had  a liappler  manner  of  expmMlng  lha 
ndhxtloni  of  one  nan  hj  m elaphor*  taken  from 
toother  than  Milton.  Br  aao. 

Vlrfll  has  rut  the  whole  ij.lrm  at  Plalesle  phi- 
•woph;.  » far  a,  resard,  the  real  of  man.  Into 
beautiful  aUegoriet.  Adpimoh. 

The  stork*,  the  emblem  of  tree  piet  v.  flsaraorT. 

I need  pot  mention  the  jrianeMt  of  thought  nil  kb 
i»  oWnrJ  In  the  jr  per  at  loo  of  the,e  symbolical 
person*  (in  Mlltou’a  allegory  of  ilu  ami  death). 

Adm»on. 

Alt  tint  remarkable  event*  under  the  lav  were  finer 
of  Christ.  Bui.. 

figure,  v.  Form. 

FILTHY,  t\  Kasly. 
final,  conclusive. 

FINAL,  in  French  final,  Latin  finalit, 
from  finis  the  end,  signifies  having  an  end. 

CONCLUSIVE  (e.  Conclusive)  signi- 
fies shutting  up,  or  coining  to  a conclu- 
sion. 

Final  designates  simply  the  circum- 
stance of  being  the  last ; conclusive  the 
mode  of  finishing  or  coming  to  the  lust : 
a determination  is  final  which  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  no  other;  a reasoning  is 
conclusive  that  puts  a stop  to  further 
question.  The  jinul  is  arbitrary  ; it  de- 
pends upon  the  will  to  make  it  so  or 
not:  the  conclusive  is  relative  ; it  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  and  the  under- 
standing : a person  gives  a final  answer 
at  option  ; but  in  order  to  make  an  ans- 
wer conclusive  it  must  bo  satisfactory  to 
all  parties. 

Neither  with  «•  in  En;!ou.!  hath  there  been  (till 
very  Ulely)  any  final  tlrtrrni fetation  upon  tht?  riyht 
of  out  ho.*  M the  common  lair.  Ulackstokf. 

I hardly  think  the  example  of  Abraham’*  com- 
plaining,  that  «nU*»  he  had  tome  children  of  hi* 
body,  bis  steward  KUearr  of  Damascus  would  be  hfe 
heir,  U quite  conr.lutive  to  ahew  that  he  nni!e  him 
»o  by  will.  Blacastonk. 

final,  r.  ].ast. 


TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER, 
ESPY,  DESCRY. 

FIND,  in  German  finden,  kc.  is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  Latin  venio, 
signifying  to  come  in  the  way. 

DISCOVER,  r.  To  detect. 

ESPY,  in  French  espier,  comes  from 
the  Latin  etpicio,  signifying  to  see  a thing 
out. 

4 DESCRY,  from  the  Latin  discerno,  sig- 
nifies to  distinguish  a thing  from  others. 

To  find  signifies  simply  to  come  within 
sight  of  a thing,  which  is  the  general  idea 
attached  to  all  these  terms:  they  vary, 
however,  either  iu  the  mode  of  the  action 
or  in  the  object.  What  we  find  may  be- 
come visible  to  us  by  accident,  but  what 
we  find  out  is  the  result  of  an  effort.  We 
may  find  any  thing  as  we  pass  along  in 
the  streets ; but  we  find  out  mistakes  in 
an  account  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or 
we  find  out  the  difficulties  which  we 
meet  with  in  learning,  by  redoubling  our 
diligence.  W hat  is  found  may  have  been 
lost  to  ourselves,  but  visible  to  others. 
What  is  discovered  is  always  remote  and 
unknown,  and  w hen  discovered  is  some- 
thing new.  A piece  of  money  may  be 
found  lying  on  the  ground  ; hut  a iniue  is 
discovered  under  ground.  When  Captain 
Cook  discovered  the  islands  in  the  South 
Sea,  many  plants  and  animals  were  found. 
W'hat  is  not  discoverable  may  be  presum- 
ed not  to  exist ; but  that  which  Is  found 
may  be  only  what  has  been  lost.  What 
has  once  been  discovered  cannot  be  disco- 
vered again  ; but  what  is  found  may  be 
many  times  found.  Find  out  and  dis- 
cover differ  principally  in  the  applica- 
tion ; the  former  being  applied  to  fami- 
liar, and  the  latter  to  scientific  objects  : 
scholars  /tnd  out  what  they  have  to  learn; 
men  of  research  discover  what  escapes  the 
notice  of  others. 

To  espy  is  a species  of  finding  out, 
namely,  to  find  out  what  is  very  secluded 
or  retired  ; and  descry  is  a species  of  dis- 
covering, or  observing  at  a distance,  or 
among  a number  of  objects.  An  astro- 
nomer discovers  fresh  stars  or  planets ; he 
finds  those  on  particular  occasions  which 
have  been  already  discovered.  A persou 
finds  out  by  continued  enquiry  any  place 
to  which  he  had  been  wrong  directed: 
he  espies  an  object  which  lies  concealed 
in  a corner  or  secret  place  : he  descries  a 
horseman  coming  down  a hill. 

Find  and  discover  may  he  employed 
with  regard  to  objects,  either  of  a corpo- 
real or  intellectual  kind  ; espy  and  descry 
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only  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  of 
corporeal  vision  : Jind,  either  for  those 
that  are  external  or  internal ; discover, 
only  for  those  that  are  external.  The 
distinction  between  them  is  the  same  ns 
before;  we  find  by  simple  enquiry:  we 
discover  by  reflection  and  study  : we  find 
or  find  out  the  motives  which  influence  a 
person's  conduct;  we  discover  the  rea- 
sons or  causes  of  things:  the  fading 
serves  the  particular  purpose  of  the 
fnder  ; the  discovery  serves  the  purpose 
of  science,  hy  adding  to  the  stock  of  ge- 
neral knowledge. 

When  find  is  used  as  a purely  intel- 
lectual operation,  it  admits  of  a new 
view,  in  relation  both  to  discover  and  to 
invent,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
article. 

He  Jlnrfr  die  fraud,  and  with  a smile  demands, 

Oo  what  design  the  boy  had  bound  bis  hands. 

Drydkn. 

Socrates,  who  was  a great  admirer  of  Crclan  Insti- 
tutions, set  his  excellent  wit  to  find  out  some  good 
cause  and  use  of  this  evil  inclination  (the  love  of 
bojs).  Walsii. 

Cunning  is  a kind  of  short-sightednevs  that  dtf 
rorers  the  minutest  objects  wldrb  are  near  at  hand, 
but  is  not  able  to  disc*  rn  things  at  a distance. 

Addison. 

There  Agamemnon,  Priam  here  h erp/cr. 

And  fierce  Achilles,  who  both  kings  defies.  Drydkn. 
Through  this  we  pass,  and  mount  the  tower  from 
whence. 

With  unavailing  arm«,  the  Trojans  make  defence; 
From  this  the  trembling  king  ImmI  oft  (Utcried 
The  Grecian  camp,'  and  saw  their  navjr  ride. 

DhydeK' 

TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER, 
INVENT. 

FIND,®.  To  find. 

DISCOVER,  v To  discover. 

INVENT,  in  Latin  inventum  from  in- 
venio,  signifies  to  come  at  or  light  upon. 

To  find  or  find  out  is  said  of  things 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  forms  in  which 
a person  finds  them  : to  discover  is  said  of 
that  which  existsin  an  entire  state:  invent 
is  said  of  lhat  which  is  new  made  or  mo- 
delled. The  merit  o f finding  or  inventing 
consists  in  newly  applying  or  modifying 
the  materials,  which  exist  separately ; 
the  merit  of  discovering  consists  in  remov- 
ing the  obstacles  which  prevent  us  Irom 
knowing  the  real  nature  of  the  thing: 
imagination  and  industry  are  requisite 
tor  finding  or  inventing ; acuteness  mid 
penetration  for  discovering.  A person 
finds  reasons  lor  justifying  himself:  he 
discovert  traits  of  a bad  disposition  in  an- 
other. Cultivated  minds  find  sources  of 
amusement  within  themselves,  or  a pri- 


FIND  FAULT. 

souer  finds  means  ofescape.  Many  traces 
of  a universal  deluge  have  been  disco- 
vered : the  physician  discovers  the  nature 
of  a particular  disorder. 

Find  is  applicable  to  the  operative 
arts  : invent  to  the  mechanical ; discover 
to  the  speculative.  We  speak  of  finding 
modes  for  performing  actions,  and  effect- 
ing purposes  ; of  inventing  machines,  in- 
struments, and  various  matters  of  use  or 
elegance;  of  discovering  the  operations 
and  laws  of  nature.  Many  fruitless  at- 
tempts huve  been  made  to  find  the  lon- 
gitude : men  have  not  been  so  unsuccess- 
ful in  finding  out  various  arts,  for  com- 
municating their  thoughts,  commemo- 
rating the  exploits  of  their  nations,  and 
supplying  themselves  with  luxuries ; nor 
have  they  failed  in  every  species  of  ma- 
chine or  instrument  which  can  aid  their 
purpose.  Harvey  discovered  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood : Toricelli  discovered 
the  gravity  of  the  air  : by  geometry  the 
properties  of  figures  are  discovered ; by 
chemistry  the  properties  of  compound 
substances:  hut  the  geometrician  _//«</*  by 
reasoning  the  solution  of  any  problem ; 
or  by  investigating,  he  finds  out  a clearer 
method  of  solving  the  same  problems  ; or 
he  invents  an  instrument  by  which  the 
proof  can  he  deduced  from  ocular  demon- 
stration. Thus  the  astronomer  discovert 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
means  of  the  telescope  which  has  been 
invented. 

Lon*  practice  baa  a sure  Improvement /omul. 

With  kindled  Area  to  boro  the  barren  ground. 

Davam. 

Since  the  harmonic  principle,  were  rfiacorered,  roo- 
tle haa  been  a great  Independent  tcience.  SrwARD. 
The  site  of  goda  and  men.wilh  bard  decree., 

Forbid,  our  plenty  to  be  bought  %lth  eaae; 

Himself  fnrrntert  hr.t  the  shining  .bare. 

And  whetted  human  Industry  hy  caw.  Drvoxw. 

TO  FIND  FAULT  JF1TH,  BLAMK, 
OBJECT  TO. 

All  these  terms  denote  not  simply 
feeling,  but  also  expressing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  some  person  or  tiling.  1 o FIND 
FAULT  with  signifies  hereto  point  out 
a fault,  either  in  some  person  or  tiling ; 
to  BLAME  is  said  only  of  the  person  ; 
OBJECT  is  applied  to  the  thing  only: 
we  find  fault  with  a person  for  his  beha- 
viour ; w t find  fault  with  our  seat,  our 
conveyance,  and  the  like ; we  blame  a 
person  for  his  temerity  or  his  improvi- 
dence ; we  object  to  a measure  that  is 
proposed.  We  find  fault  with  or  blame 
that  which  has  been  done;  we  object  to 
that  which  is  to  he  done. 
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Fimling  fault  is  a familiar  action  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  personal  convenience 
or  taste  ; blame  and  vtiject  to,  particularly 
the  latter,  are  applied  to  serious  objects. 
Finding  fault  is  often  the  fruit  of  a dis- 
contented tein|ier ; there  are  some  whom 
nothing  will  please,  and  who  are  ever 
ready  to  find  fault  with  whaler  er  coines 
in  their  way : blame  is  a matter  of  dis- 
cretion ; we  blame  frequently  in  order  to 
correct : objecting  to  is  an  affair  either  of 
caprice  or  necessity;  some  capriciously 
object  to  that  which  is  proposed  to  them 
merely  from  a spirit  of  opposition ; 
others  object  to  a thing  from  substantial 
reasons. 

Tmrl'Comcdj  jon  h.we  >oor»elf  Jaun't  fault  with 
verj  justly.  Bvmblu 

It  I*  * most  mt'iln  rale  fn  rwtoon  and  moral  pbttn- 
aoptn,  that  where  there  ta  on  choky- , there  can  be  no 
Hame.  . Sol  tii, 

to  find  out,  v.  To  find  ( descrij ). 
A kind  out,  t>.  Tojind  (invent). 
fine,  v.  Beautiful. 

FINK,  DELICATE,  NICK. 

It  is  remarkable  of  the  word  1'INE 
(y.  Beautiful),  that  it  is  equully  applica- 
ble to  large  and  small  objects : DELI- 
CATE, in  Latin  delicatus,  from  dchc'ut 
delights,  anti  delicio  to  allure,  is  applied 
only  to  small  objects.  Fine,  in  the  na- 
tural sense,  denotes  smallness  in  general. 
Delicate  denotes  a degree  of fineness  that 
is  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Thread  is  said 
to  be  fine  ns.  opposed  to  the  coarse  and 
thick  ; silk  is  said  to  he  delicate,  when 
to  fineness  of  texture  it  adds  softness. 
The  texture  of  a spider's  web  is  remark- 
able for  its  foment ; that  of  (lie  ermine’s 
fur  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy.  In 
writing,  all  up-strokes  must  Ire  fine ; hut 
in  superior  writing  they  will  he  delicately 
file.  When  applied  to  colours,  the  fine 
is  coupled  with  the  hold  and  strong; 
delicate  with  what  is  faint,  soft,  and 
fair : black  and  red  may  he  fine  colours  ; 
white  mid  pink  delicate  colours.  The  tu- 
lip is  reckoned  one  of  tne  finest  flowers  , 
the  white  moss-rose  is  a delicate  flower. 
A fine  painter  delineates  with  boldness; 
but  the  artist  who  bus  a delicate  taste, 
throws  dtlicatc  touches  into  the  grandest 
delineations. 

In  their  mural  application  these  terms 
admit  of  the  same  distinction  : the Jine 
approaches  either  to  the  strong  or  to  the 
weak  ; the  delicate  is  a high  degree  of  the 
fine ; as  a fine  thought,  which  may  bo 


lofty ; or  fine  feeling,  which  is  acute  and 
tender;  and  delicate  feeling,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  former  in  fineness.  The  French 
use  their  word  fin  only  in  the  Utter  sense, 
of  acuteness,  and  apply  it.  merely  to  the 
thoughts  and  designs  of  men,  answering 
either  to  our  word  subtle,  ns  un  Homme  fin, 
or  neat,  as  one  satire  fine. 

E.rr*  thing  that  rrvnlt*  frnm  nature  alone  ties  out 
the  province  of  in«trnction t ami  no  ruin  that  I 
know  rf  will  wrvr  to  gHr  a fine  form,  a fine  voice, 
or  cvrn  tho*?  fine  f rliog*,  which  arr  among**  th« 
tir>*t  proprrtkt  of  an  actor.  Cumbkrlakd. 

Chief,  Invetj  Spring ! In  iher  anil  Ihj  aoft  M-enet 
The  smiling  God  is  •mi : while  water,  earth, 

And  nlr,  attent  his  bounty,  which  exalta 

The  brute  creation  to  Ibis  finer  thought.  Thomsok. 

Under  thb  head  of  elegance  I reckon  those  delicate 
and  regular  wmks  of  art,  at  elegant  buildinct  or 
piccet  of  farnhure.  Dmitu 

Delicate  is  said  of  that  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  sense  and  the  taste;  NICE  to 
wliut  is  agreeable  to  the  appetite : the 
former  is  n term  of  refinement ; the  latter 
of  epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence.  The 
delicate  affords  pleasure  only  tn  those 
whose  thoughts  aud  desires  are  purified 
from  what  is  gross  ; the  nice  affords  plea- 
sure totlre  young,  the  ignorant, and  the  sen- 
sual : thus  delicate  food,  delicate  colours, 
delicate  shapes  and  form,  are  always  ac- 
ceptable to  the  cultivated  ; a meal,  n show, 
a colour,  and  the  like,  which  suits  its 
appetite,  or  meets  its  fancy,  wilt  be  nice 
to  a child. 

When  used  in  a moral  application  nice, 
which  is  taken  in  a good  sense,  approaches 
nearer  to  the  signification  of  delicate. 
A person  may  lie  said  to  have  a delicate 
ear  in  music,  whose  ear  is  offended  with 
the  smallest  discordance  ; he  may  bo 
said  to  have  a nice  taste  or  judgement  in 
music,  who  scientifically  discriminates 
the  beauties  and  delects  of  different 
pieces.  A person  is  delicate  in  Ins  choice, 
who  is  guided  by  taste  and  feeling ; he  is 
nice  in  his  choice,  who  adheres  to  a strict 
rule. 

A point  in  question  may  he  cither  deli- 
cate or  nice ; it  is  delicate,  as  it  is  likely 
to  touch  the  tender  feeliugs  of  any  party  ; 
it  is  nice,  as  it  involves  contrary  interests, 
mid  becomes  difficult  of  determination. 
’1  here  are  delicacies  of  trehaviour  which 
are  learnt  by  good  breeding,  but  which 
minds  of  a refined  cast  are  naturally  alive 
to,  without  any  particular  learning; 
there  are  niceties  in  the  law,  which  nou, 
but  men  uf  superior  intellect  can  properly 
enter  into  and  discriminate. 

■3e? 
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Tie  commerce  I.  lb»  eo»j«*»l  rtite  l«  — detteute, 
tlwt  it  It  l*p«tslbl«  to  piwMibo  r.U-t  for  H.  8rKt*. 

Tie  hltUert  point  of  rami  brmlio*.  If  M>J  one  can 
flit  it,  la  to  .1  GW  a veij  nlf  e n -mil  to  Jon  r mro  d'p- 
oily,  anil,  nllli  tli a t In  joar  heart,  to  eapre,,  >ouf 
yaluc  for  the  niatt  shore  yon.  Braruu 

FINE,  MULCT,  PENALTY,  FORFEI- 
TURE. 

FINE,  from  the  Latin  finis  the  end  nr 
purpose,  signifies,  by  an  extended  appli- 
cation, satisfaction  by  way  ol  umends  for 
an  offence. 

MULCT,  in  Latin  mulcta  comes  from 
inulgro  to  draw  or  wipe,  because  an  of- 
fence is  wiped  off  by  money. 

PENALTY,  in  Latin  panalitas , from 
pana  u pain,  signifies  what  gives  pain  by 
way  of  punishment. 

VORF  EITU  li  E,  from  forfeit,  in  French 
forfait,  from  forfaire , sign i ties  to  do  away 
or  lose  by  doing  wrong. 

The fine  aud  mulct  are  always  pecu- 
niary ; a penalty  may  be  pecuniary ; a 
forfeiture  consists  of  any  personal  pro- 
perty : the  fine  and  mulct  are  imposed ; 
the  penalty  is  inflicted  or  incurred;  the 
forfeiture  is  incurred. 

The  violation  of  a rule  or  law  is  at- 
tended with  a fine  or  mulct,  but  the  former 
is  a term  of  general  use ; the  latter  is  ru- 
ther  a technical  terra  ill  law  : a criminal 
oflctice  incurs  a penalty  ; negligence  ol 
duty  occasions  t\\e  forfeiture- 

A fine  or  mulct  serve  either  as  pu- 
nishment to  the  offender,  or  as  an  amends 
for  the  offence:  a fcuulty  always  in- 
flicts some  kind  of  pain  as  a punishment 
on  tfce  offender:  a forfeiture  is  at- 

tended with  loss  as  a punishment  to 
the  delinquent.  Among  the  Chinese, 
ull  oflences  arc  punished  with  fines  or 
flogging  : the  Homan  Catholics  were  for- 
merly subject  to  penalties  il  detected  in 
the  performance  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship : societies  subject  their  members  to 
forfeitures  for  the  violation  of  their  laws. 
Too  turn  a fine*  »l»  n*uc!«  I wiiil! 

For  warring  » itb  the  Trojans  thou  hast  f*M. 

DlYMR. 

F*r  to  pri  liibit  and  ditpifiMV 
To  find  out  or  to  mskt*  ciffmCe, 

To  vital  diaraetrv*  they 
Jtud  m*ht 4 on  tin,  or  codlim***, 

.Mu*t  prove  a pretty  the  Mug  tra<l«.  Bltlkr. 

It  must  be  confevnrd,  that  at  for  Ibr  law*  of  nrh> 
(latitude  i*  op*  «g«lifc4 fcjf  ibt  sanction  of  penettie *, 

So  ft  »i. 

The  Earl  of  Hereford,  bting  tried  veundom  l^cr* 
Normannnrum,  could  only  he  punished  hy  nforfti* 
turr  of  hUtnh.  rtlancr.  TVMVmrT. 

In  the  Rounn  hw,  if  a lord  manuirlt*  hi*  »h»f, 
irrova  ingratitude  hi  the  pmen  *o  made  frrt  forfeit* 
bP  freedom.  Socra. 


finesse,  v.  Artifice. 

FINICAL,  SPRUCE,  FOPPISH. 

Tutsf.  epithets  are  applied  to  iucli  as 
attempt  at  finery  by  improper  means. 
Tbs  FINICAL  is  insignificantly  line ; the 
SritUCE  '»  laboriously  and  artfully  fine  ; 
the  FOPPISH  is  fantastically  and  af- 
fectedly fine.  Tbc  finical  is  said  mostly 
of  manners  and  speech;  the  tpruce  is 
said  of  the  dress;  tb e foppith  of  dress 
and  manners.  . 

A, finical  gentleman  clips  bis  words  and 
screws  bis  body  into  as  small  a compass 
as  |xissible  to  give  himself  the  air  ot  a de- 
licate person  : a tpruce  gentleman  strives 
not  to  have  a fold  wrong  in  bis  frill  or 
cravat,  nor  a hair  of  bis  bead  to  be 
omits  : u/oppith  gentleman  seeks  by  ex- 
travagance in  the  cut  ot  Ins  clothes,  aod 
by  tbc  tawdriness  in  their  ornaments,  to 
render  himself  distinguished  for  finery. 
A little  mind,  full  of  conceit  of  itself,  »jU 
lead  a mail  to  be  finical : a vacant  mind 
that  is  anxious  to  be  pleasing  will  not 
object  to  the  employment  of  rendering 
the  person  tpruce  : a giddy,  vain  mind, 
eager  after  applause,  impels  a man  to 
every  kind  o (foppery. 

At  it*  (op  of  the  bonding  (Bl-oheim  bouw)  ire  w- 
emlrupolii  «nd  little  tome,  Hurt  fc.ee  b.t  >n  III 
effect,  and  lull  the  bullUIn*  look  ot  once  finlctl 
aod  heavy. 

Methlolu  I we  thee  rpruce  «od  Sue, 

Willi  coot  embroider'd  richly  abioc. 

The  teemed,  foil  of  inward  pride, 

Tbc  /*p«  of  ootoird  show  deride. 

to  finish,  f.  To  close. 
to  finish,  v.  To  com  pleat. 
finished,  v.  Compleat. 


Swire. 

Gat. 


FINITE,  LIMITED. 

FINITE,  from  fink  an  end,  is  the  na- 
tural property  of  things  ; and  LIMIT  ED, 
front  timet  a boundary,  is  the  artificial 
property  : the  former  is  opposite  only  to 
the  infinite;  hut  the  latter,  which  lies 
within  the  finite,  is  opposed  to  the  mi- 
Imited  or  the  infinite.  This  world  is 
finite,  and  .pace  infinite ; the  [lower  of  a 
prince  is  limited.  It  is  not  in  our  power 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  the  finite,  but 
the  limited  is  mostly  under  our  control. 
We  ure  finite  being’s,  anil  our  capacities 
are  variously  limited  either  by  nature  or 
circumstances. 

Mrililok*  thi*  single  consider*! ion  of  the  progress 
of  a finite  spirit  lo  perfection  will  be  sufficient  lo  ea- 
Uu-oWl.  *11  envy  in  inferior  nature*.  and  all  contewp* 


FIRE. 
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Tkost  complaints  which  wa  sre  opt  lo  nils  nt  oat 
limited  capaclij  anti  narrow  view,  sir  jaw  aa  unrra- 
fomblr  a,  tba  ehltdlih  comptafnta  of  our  not  bring 
formed  with  a microKoptc  rye.  Blur 

FIKK,  HKAT,  WAKUTH,  GLOW, 

In  the  proper  sente  these  words  are 
ensily  distinguished,  but  not  so  easily  in 
tha  improper  sense ; and  as  the  lutter  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  former,  it  is 
not  altogether  useless  to  enter  into  some 
explanation  of  their  physical  meaning. 

FIRE  is  with  regard  to  HEAT  us  the 
cause  to  the  effect ; it  is  itself  an  inherent 
property  in  some  material  bodies,  and 
when  in  action  communicates  heat : * fire 
is  perceptible  to  us  by  the  eve,  as  well  as 
the  touch ; heat  is  perceptible  only  by 
the  touch : we  distinguish  fire  by  means 
of  the  flmne  it  sends  forth,  or  by  the 
changes  which  it  produces  upon  other 
bodies  ; but  we  discover  heal  only  by  the 
sensations  which  it  produces  in  ourselves. 

Firt  has  within  itself  the  power  of 
Rmimunicating  heat  to  other  bodies  at  a 
distance  from  it ; but  heat,  when  it  lies 
in  bodies  with.iut  /irr,  is  not  communica- 
ble, or  even  perceptible,  except  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  body.  Fire  is 
producible  in  some  bodies  ut  pleasure, 
and  when  in  action  will  communicate 
itself  without  any  external  influence ; but 
heat  is  always  to  be  produced  and  kept  iu 
being  by  some  external  agency : fire 
ipreuds ; bat  heat  dies  away.  Fire  is 
producible  only  iu  certain  bodies ; but 
heat  may  be  produced  in  many  more  bo- 
dies : fie  may  be  elicited  from  a flint,  or 
from  wood,  steel,  and  some  few  other  ma- 
terials; but  heat  is  producible,  or  exists  to 
a greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  material 
substances. 

Heat  and  WARMTH  differ  principally 
in  degree ; the  latter  being  a gentle  de- 
gree of  the  former.  The  term  heat  is, 
liowever,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  ap- 
plicable to  that  universal  principle  which 
pervades  all  nature,  uninmte  and  inani- 
mate, and  seems  to  vivify  the  whole; 
it  is  this  principle  which  uppears  either 
under  the  form  of fire,  or  under  the  more 
commonly  conceived  form  of  heat,  as  it  is 
generally  understood,  and  as  I have  hero 
considered  it.  Heat  iu  this  limited  sense 
is  less  active  than  fre,  and  more  active 
than  warmth  : the  Ibrmer  is  produced  in 
bodies,  either  by  the  violent  action  of 
fre,  as  in  the  boiling  of  water,  the  welt- 
ing of  lead,  or  the  violent  friction  of  two 
hard  bodies  ; the  latter  is  produced  by 


the  simple  expulsion  of  cold,  at  in  the 
case  of  fea  hers,  wool,  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  produce  and  retain 
warmth. 

Heat  may  be  the  greatest  possible  re- 
move, but  warmth  may  be  the  smallest  pos- 
sible remove,  from  cold  ; the  latter  is  op- 
posed to  coolness,  which  borders  on 
cold.  Heat  is  that  which  lo  our  feelings 
is  painful ; but  warmth  is  that  which  is 
always  grateful.  In  animate  bodies  fre 
cannot  long  exist,  ns  it  is  in  its  nature 
consuming  and  destructive  ; it  is  incom- 
patible with  animal  life:  heat  will  not 
exist,  unless  when  the  body  is  in  a dis- 
eased or  disordered  state  ; but  warmth  is 
that  portion  of  heat  which  exists  in  every 
healthy  subject : by  this  the  lien  hatches 
and  rears  her  young,  by  this  the  opera- 
tion of  gestation  is  carried  on  in  the  fe- 
male. GLOW  is  a partial  Aral  or  warmth 
which  exists,  or  is  known  to  exist,  mostly 
in  the  human  frame;  it  is  commonly  pro- 
duced in  the  body  when  it  is  in  its  most 
vigorous  state,  and  its  nerves  are  firmly 
braced  by  the  cold. 

From  the  above  analysis  tbe  figurative 
application  of  these  terms,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  are  so  employed, 
will  tie  easily  discerned.  As  fre  is  the 
strongest  and  most  active  principle  in  na- 
ture, which  seizes  every  thing  within  its 
reach  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity, 
genius  is  said  to  be  possessed  of  fre, 
which  flies  with  rapidirv  through  all  the 
regions  of  thought,  and  forms  the  most 
lively  images  and  combinations ; but 
when  fre  is  applied  to  the  eye  or  the 
looks,  it  borrows  its  meaning  from  tbe 
external  property  of  tlie  flame,  which  is 
very  aptly  depicted  in  the  eye  or  the  looks 
of  lively  people.  As  heat  is  always  ex- 
cessive and  mostly  violent,  those  commo- 
tions and  fermentations  of  the  mind  which 
flow  from  the  agitation  of  the  passions, 
particularly  of  the  angry  passions,  is  term- 
ed heat.  As  warmth,  is  a gentle  and 
grateful  property,  it  has  with  most  pro- 
priety been  ascribed  tn  the  affections.  As 
glow  is  a partial  but  vivid  feeling  of  tbe 
tody,  so  is  friendship  a strong  but  parti- 
cular affection  of  the  mind  : hence  the 
propriety  of  ascribing  a glow  to  friend- 
dm. 

Age  damps  the  fre  of  the  poet.  Dis- 
putants in  tne  heat  of  the  contest  are  apt 
to  forget  all  the  forms  of  good  breeding. 

A man  of  tender  moral  feelings  speaks 
with  warmth  of  a noble  action,  or  takes  • 


• VUto  Kbrrhxrdt ! * HNsr,  Freer,  XVazrar." 
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xoarm  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  inno- 
cent and  the  distressed.  A youth  in  the 
full  ghno  of  friendship  feels  himself  pre- 
pared to  make  any  sacrifices  in  support- 
ing the  cause  of  his  friend. 

That  mod*-™  love  i«  no  racli  tiring, 

A"  what  tho«p  ancient  poet*  *lnp, 

A fire  crlrvtial,  chant  r rrfiu’d.  Swirr. 

The  heat  of  Milton**  mind  might  be  nhl  to  fub- 
llmatc  bi*  learning.  Johnson. 

I fear  I have  prmed  you  farther  upon  tht*  occa- 
sion than  vai  nrenwary:  however,  l kuow  you  will 
excuse  my  warmth  In  the  cause  of  a friend. 

MKLWOTkN  LETTER*  OF  ClCRRO  TO  C -CM  R. 

The  frort-concocted  glebe 
Draw*  In  abundant  vegetable  soul. 

And  gather*  vigour  for  the  coming  year: 

A *t roofer  glow  tits  ou  the  lively  cheek 

Of  ruddy  fire.  Thomson. 

FIRM,  FIXED,  SOLID,  STABLE. 

FIRM,  v.  Constancy. 

FIXED  denotes  the  state  of  being 

fired. 

SOLID,  in  Latin  solidus,  comes  from 
solum  the  ground,  which  is  lh«  most  solid 
thing  existing. 

STABLE,  v.  Constancy. 

That  is  Jinn  which  is  not  easily  shaken ; 
that  is  fired  which  is  fastened  to  some- 
thing else,  and  not  easily  tom ; that  is 
solid  which  is  able  to  bear,  and  does  not 
easily  give  way  ; that  is  stable  which  is 
able  to  make  a stand  against  resistance, 
or  the  effects  of  time.  A pillar  which  is 
Jinn  on  its  base,  fired  to  a wall  made  of 
solid  oak,  is  likely  to  be  stable.  A man 
stands  Jirjn  in  battle  who  does  not  flinch 
from  the  attack  : he  is Jired  to  a spot  by 
the  order  of  his  commander.  An  nrmy 
of firm  men  form  a solid  inass,  and  by 
their  heroism  may  deserve  the  most  stable 
monument  that  can  be  erected. 

In  the  moral  sense,  firmness  is  used 
only  for  the  purpose,  or  such  actions  as 
depend  on  the  purpose ; fixed  is  used 
either  for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  cir- 
cumstances ; solid  is  applicable  to  things 
in  general,  iu  an  absolute  sense ; stable 
is  applicable  to  tilings  in  a relative  sense. 
Decrees  are  more  or  less  firm,  accord- 
ing to  the  source  from  which  they  spring; 
none  are compared  with  those  which 
arise  from  the  will  of  the  Almighty  : laws 
are  fixed  in  proportion  us  they  are  con- 
nected with  a constitution  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  innovate.  That,  which  is  solid 
is  so  of  its  own  nature,  but  does  not  ad- 
mit of  degrees : u solid  reason  has  within 
itself  an  independent  property,  which 
cannot  be  increased  or  diminished.  That 
which  is  stable  is  so  by  comparison  with 


that  which  is  of  less  duration  ; the  cha- 
racters of  some  men  are  more  stable  than 
those  of  others  ; youth  will  not  have 
so  stable  a character  as  manhood. 

A friendship  is  firm  when  it  docs  not 
depend  upon  the  opinion  of  others  ; it  is 
fixed  when  the  choice  is  made  and 
grounded  in  the  mind  ; it  is  solid  when  it 
rests  on  tli*  only  solid  basis  of  uccord- 
ancy  in  virtue  und  religion ; it  is  stable 
when  it  is  not  liable  to  decrease  or  die 
away  with  time. 

Iu  one  firm  oib  the  band*  were  rang'd  around, 

A cloud  of  heroe*  blacken’d  all  the  ground.  Pors. 
Unmov’d  and  ailrut,  flu*  whole  war  they  waif, 

Serenely  dreadful,  and  infix'd  a*  fale.  PorE. 

But  theue  fanta«ilc  error*  of  our  dream 

J>*d  u«  to  to  I id  wrong.  Cowurr. 

The  prosperity  of  no  man  on  earth  l*  stable  and 
assured.  Blair. 

firm,  o.  Hard. 
firmxkss,  v.  Constancy. 
fit,  v.  Becoming. 

FIT,  APT,  MEET. 

FIT  (a.  Becoming ) is  either  an  acquired 
or  a natural  property;  APT,  in  Latin 
aptus,  from  the  Greek  inert*  to  connect, 
is  a natural  property  ; MEET,  from  to 
meet  or  measure,  signifying  measured,  is 
a moral  quality.  A house  is  fit  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  family  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  builder;  the  young 
mind  is  apt  to  receive  either  good  or  had 
impressions.  Meet  is  a term  of  rare  use, 
except  in  spiritual  matters  or  in  poetry  : 
it  is  meet  to  offer  our  prayers  to  the  su- 
preme disposer  of  all  things. 

Nor  botjr  t.pturr  s.nt.ol  tlwj  to  pnl*e 
Their  maker  in  Jit  strain*  pronounc'd  or  sunp. 

. Milton, 

If  you  hrar  a tiw  sentence  or  an  apt  phrase  com- 
mit il  to  your  memory.  Sir  Hfnry  Sidney. 

My  image,  not  hnpatlrd  to  the  brute 
Wbo*e  fellowship  therefore  not  unmeet  for  thee. 
Good  rtravon  wa>  thou  fieely  •liouUM  dislike. 

Milton. 

fit,  v.  Expedient. 

TO  FIT,  EQUIP,  PUEPARE,  QUA- 
LIFY. 

To  1-lT  (».  Fit,  becoming)  signifies  to 
adopt  means  in  order  to  make  fit,  and 
conveys  the  generul  sense  of  all  the  other 
terms;  they  differ  principally  in  the 
means  and  circumstances  o t fitting  : to 
EQUIP  is  to  fit  out  by  furnishing  the  ne- 
cessary materials : to  PREPARE,  from 
the  Latin  praparo,  compounded  of  prec 
and  paro  to  get  before  hand,  is  to  take 
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steps  for  the  purpose  of  Jilting  in  future  : 
to  QUALIFY,  from  the  Latin  quolijico, 
or  facia  and  qualis,  to  make  a thing  as 
it  should  he,  is  to  Jit  or  furnish  with  the 
moral  requisites. 

To  Jit  is  employed  for  ordinary  cases  ; 
to  equip  is  employed  only  for  expeditious: 
a house  is  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  a 
family ; a vessel  is  equipped  with  every 
thing  requisite  for  a voyage : to  Jit  is  for 
an  immediate  purpose;  to  prepare  is  for 
a remote  purpose.  A person  Jits  himself 
for  taking  orders  when  he  is  at  the  uni- 
versity : he  prepares  himself  at  school 
before  he  goes  to  the  university.  To  Jit  is 
to  adopt  positive  and  decisive  measures; 
to  prepare  is  to  use  those  which  are  only 
precarious : a scholar  Jits  himself  for 
reading  Horace  by  reading  Virgil  with  at- 
tention ; he  prepares  for  an  examination 
by  going  over  what  he  has  already  learnt. 
To  fit  is  said  of  every  thing,  both  in  a na- 
tural and  a moral  sense  : to  .qualify  is 
used  only  in  a moral  sense. 

Fit  is  employed  mostly  for  acquire- 
ments which  are  gained  by  labour ; qua- 
lify for  those  which  are  gained  by  intel- 
lectual exertion  : a youth  fits  himself  for 
n mechanical  business  by  working  at  it; 
a youth  qualifies  himself  for  a profes- 
sion by  following  a particular  course  of 
studies. 

With  lonjr  n**oun«1«ng  cri*-*  lV*y  nrjr^  thr  (rain, 

To  fit  I he  alii  pit  anil  launcli  into  the  main.  Popk. 

TIm*  rrUgi«>««  man  i»  t-fuipprd  ( -r  the  vtorm  at 
wt-ll  at  the  calm  lu  till*  dibiuu*  iui igalion  of  lift*. 

1!lair. 

Antomrdon  an<l  Alciir.u*  prepare 

Th*  Immortal  cuur*-r»  amt  the  radiant  car.  l*>ipr. 

u He  that  cannot  live  wrll  Io-Uaj,*'  ».t)«  Martial, 
**  will  he  le«*  qualified  to  live  well  lo*iRorrriw.** 

John  or. 

TO  FIT,  Sir  IT,  ADAPT,  ACCOMMO- 
DATE, ADJUST. 

FIT  signifies  to  make  or  be  Jit  (r.  Be- 
coming). 

SU1  F signifies  to  make  or  be  suitable 
(v.  To  agree). 

ADAPT,  from  apt  us  tit,  signifies  to 
make  Jit  for  a specific  purpose. 

ACCOMMODATE  siguities  to  make 
commodious  (v.  Commodious). 

ADJUST  signifies  to  make  n tiling  just 
as  it  is  desired  to  be. 

To  fit  is  to  |h  ovule  one’s  self  with  tbe 
requisite  qualification ; to  suit  is  tu  pro- 
vide ihe  tiling  with  the  tollable  or  agree- 
able qualities  : we  Jit  ourselves  for  the 
tiling ; we  suit  the  thing  to  ourselves. 
A good  education  Jits  a person  for  any 


office  or  station ; an  easy  and  contented 
mind  is  easily  suited  with  the  tilings  t^iut 
offer.  To  fit,  in  the  intransitive  sense,  is 
said  of  things  in  general  as  they  respect 
each  other;  suit  is  mostly  of  things  os 
they  respect  tbe  moral  agent.  In  the 
mechanical  and  literal  sense,  things  fit 
each  other,  as  the  shoe  fils  the  font,  or 
the  coat  the  body ; and  also  in  the  moral 
sense,  there  is  a manifest  fitness  in  all 
things  which  we  term  right  and  just : 
things,  whether  of  a corporeal  or  spiritual 
nature,  are  said  to  suit  the  taste  of  a per- 
son; thus,  a particular  house,  situation, 
company,  and  the  like,  may  suit  one  per- 
son more  than  another. 

To  adapt  is  a species  of  fitting ; to  ac- 
cummodate  is  a species  of  suiting  ; both 
applied  to  the  moral  actions  of  conscious 
beings.  Adaptation  is  an  act  of  the 
judgement ; accommodation  is  an  act  of 
the  will : we  adapt  by  an  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion ; we  accommodate  bv  a manage- 
ment of  the  humours : an  adaptation  does 
not  interfere  with  Our  interests  ; but  an 
accommodation  always  supposes  a sacri- 
fice: we  adapt  our  language  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  our  hearers  ; vve  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  humours  of  others. 
The  mind  of  an  infinitely  wise  Creator  is 
clearly  evinced  in  the  worlJ,  by  the  uni- 
versal adaptation  of  means  to  their  ends : 
a spirit  of  accommodation  is  not  merely  a 
characteristic  of  politeness:  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  ranked  among  the 
Christian  duties. 

Then  mcUtafi-.  (It.  mill;  , ml  ronchinR  low, 
till  tbi  -harp  mum  to  tbe  welt— trim-  bus.  i 1 r r , 
111  lutll  U now  llajoj.  at  love  to  know. 

Too  it*—  p m>  si  goivh,  s il  loo  wild  m ) woe.  Poor, 

It  m.i)  not  he  o Hseti— e eni|otrv,  In  wbst  te-pecls 
the  tov-  of  novrll)  i.  prculiatl)  adapted  to  tbe  pre- 
vent ,lale.  ft  dove. 

It  I.  tn  bt.  power  .p  to  adapt  one  flit  ir  to  an- 
other. ov  to  iitlAI  bi-  pioinUe  ot  makinr  all  tbinjrs 
work  totetber  tor  Rood  to  tbcee  who  lave  bln. 

Butt. 

It  ip  an  old  otivi-rvatina  which  In,  been  uisde  of 
political t.v,  who  would  rather  Ingratiate  tbi'inveivre 
w ith  their  wvvi-relRnv.  than  promote  hi.  rent  .ervlee, 
that  the,  arroinmodate  their  coun.el.  to  hi.  fneltna- 
tion«.  Aniwv. 

Accuinmodutc  aud  adjust  are  both  ap- 
plied to  the  affairs  of  men  which  require 
to  be  kept,  or  put,  in  right  order : but  the 
former  implies  tbe  keeping  as  well  as 
putting  in  order;  tbe  latter  simply  the 
putting  in  order.  Men  uccoinmudutc  each 
other,  that  is,  make  things  commodious 
for  each  other;  but  they  adjust  things 
either  for  themselves  or  for  others.  Thus 
they  accommodate  each  other  in  pecuniary 
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matters ; nr  they  adjust  the  ceremonial  of 
a visit.  On  this  ground  we  may  say  that 
a difference  is  either  accommodated  or  ad- 
jutted  : for  it  is  accommodated,  inasmuch 
as  the  parties  yield  to  each  other ; it  is 
adjusted,  inasmuch  ns  that  which  was 
wrong  is  set  right. 

When  thin**  were  that  fur  adjusted  toward*  a 
peace,  all  other  difference*  were  toon  accommodated. 

Adoi»0!«. 

fitted,  r.  Competent. 

TO  FIX,  FASTEN,  STICK. 

FIX,  v.  To  fix,  tettle. 

FASTEN  is  to  muke/iiiL 

STICK  is  to  make  slide  (p.  Stick). 

Fix  is  a generic  term  ; fasten  and  stick 
are  but  modes  of  fixing : me  fix  whatever 
' we  make  to  remain  in  a given  situation  ; 
we  fasten  if  we  fix  it  firmly  : we  stick 
when  we  fix  a thing  by  means  of  sticking. 
A post  is  fired  in  the  ground  ; it  is  fast- 
ened to  a wall  by  a nail ; it  is  stuck  to  uu- 
other  board  by  means  of  glue.  Shelves 
nre  fixed:  a horse  is  fattened  to  a gate  : 
bills  are  stuck.  What  is  fi  red  may  be  re- 
moved in  various  ways  : what  is  fastened 
is  removed  by  main  force : what  is  stuck 
must  be  separated  by  contrivance. 

On  mulf*  sad  dogs  (he  inf  vtion  first  br  pan. 

And  last  (be  rrnftfol  straws  fix'd  la  man.  Pi-rf. 
As  tfie  bold  bound  that  cisvs  the  Hon  ehace. 

With  beatin;  bosom,  and  with  ea|.-r  poor. 

Hangs  on  bis  haunch,  or  fatten,  on  Ids  herb, 

Onarda  aa  he  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels.  Pont. 
Rome  lines  more  moving  than  (he  ceil. 

Stuck  to  the  point  that  piec'd  her  breast.  Swirr. 

TO  FIX,  SETTLE,  ESTABLISH. 

FIX,  in  Latin  fixi  perfect  of  figo,  and 
in  Greek  irijyw,  signifies  simply  to  make 
to  keep  its  place. 

SETTLE,  which  is  a frequentative  of 
set,  signities  to  make  to  sit  or  be  at  rest. 

ESTABLISH,  from  the  Latin  stabilis, 
signifies  to  make  stable  or  keep  its 
ground. 

Fix  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term  : 
to  settle  and  establish  are  to  fix  strongly. 
Fix  and  settle  are  applied  either  to  mate- 
rial or  spiritual  objects,  establish  only  to 
moral  objects.  A post  may  he  fixed  in 
the  ground  in  any  manner,  but  it  requires 
time  for  it  to  settle.  A |icrsoii  may  either 
fix  himself,  settle  himself,  or  estublish 
himself : the  first  case  refers  simply  to 
his  taking  up  his  abode,  or  choosing  a 
certain  spot ; the  second  refers  to  his 
permanency  of  stay ; and  the  third  to 
the  business  which  he  raises  or  renders 
permanent. 


The  same  distinction  e silts  between 
these  words  in  their  farther  application 
to  the  conduct  of  men.  We  may  fir  one 
or  many  points,  important  or  unimport- 
ant,— it  is  a mere  act  of  the  will ; we 
settle  many  points  of  importance;  it  is  an 
act  of  deliberation  : thus  we  fix  the  day 
and  hour  of  doing  a thing  ; we  settle  the 
affairs  of  our  family  : so  likewise  to  fix  is 
properly  the  act  of  one ; to  settle  may  be 
the  joint  act  of  many : thus  a parent_/uri 
on  a business  for  his  child,  or  he  settles 
the  marriage  contract  with  another  pa- 
rent. To  fix  and  settle  nre  personal  acts, 
and  the  objects  are  mostly  of  a private 
nature:  but  establish  is  an  indirect  ac- 
tion, and  the  object  mostly  of  a public 
nature  : thus  we  fix  our  opinions  ; we 
settle  our  minds ; or  we  nre  instrumental 
in  establishing  laws,  institutions,  and  the 
like.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  any 
one  should  remain  unsettled  in  his  faith  ; 
and  still  more  so,  that  the  best  form  of 
faith  is  uot  universally  established. 

While  wavering  council*  tbu*  hi*  mind  engage. 
Fluctuates  in  doubtful  thought  the  P,liin  sage. 

To  join  the  bout  or  to  the  geuVal  ha«te, 

Debating  long,  bt  JLcet  on  the  last.  PorF. 

Warm'd  In  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  Ue*, 

And  »bade«  eternal  tttllr  oVr  hi*  ejei.  Pi»re. 

f would  establish  hut  one  general  rule  to  be  ob- 
served In  all  conversation,  which  I*  this,  that  * men 
should  not  talk  to  plea*e  themselves,  but  these  that 
hear  them.**  Stem*. 

TO  FIX,  DETERMINE,  SETTLE, 
LIMIT. 

To  FIX  (p.  To  fix,  settle)  is  here  the 
general  term;  to  DETERMINE,  (r.  To 
decide)  ; to  SETTLE,  (v.  To  fix)  ; to  LI- 
M IT,  (t>.  To  bound) ; are  here  modes  of 
firing.  They  all  denote  the  acts  of  con- 
scious agents,  but  differ  in  the  object  and 
circumstances  of  the  action  : we  may  fix 
a’.iv  object  by  any  means,  and  to  any 
point,  we  may  fix  material  objects  or  spi- 
ritual objects,  we  may  fix  either  by  means 
of  our  senses,  or  our  thoughts ; but  we 
can  determine  only  by  means  of  our 
thoughts.  To  fix,  in  distinction  from  the 
rest,  is  said  in  regard  to  u single  point  or 
a line ; but  to  determine  is  always  said 
of  one  or  more  points,  or  a whole  : w e fix 
where  a thing  shall  begin  ; but  we  deter- 
mine where  it  shall  begin,  and  where  it 
shall  end,  which  way,  and  how  far  it  shall 
go,  and  the  like:  thus,  we  may  fix  our 
eye  npon  a star,  or  we  fix  our  minds  upon 
a particular  branch  of  astronomy ; but 
we  determine  the  distance  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies. 
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and  the  like,  upon  philosophical  princi- 
ples. So  in  morals  we  may  fix  the  day 
and  hour ; but  we  determine  the  inode  of 
doing. 

Determine  is  to  settle  as  a means  to  the 
end ; we  commonly  determine  all  subor- 
dinate marters,  in  order  to  settle  a matter 
finally  : thus,  the  determination  of  a single 
cause  Will  serve  to  t ettle  all  other  differ- 
ences. The  determination  respects  the 
act  of  the  individual  who  Jixet  certain 
points  and  brings  them  to  a term ; the 
settlement  respects  simply  the  conclusion 
of  the  affair,  or  the  termination  of  all 
dispute  and  questiou. 

To  determine  and  limit  both  signify  to 
fix  boundaries;  but  the  former  respects 
only  such  boundaries  as  are  drawn  by 
the  mind  within  itself,  as  we  determine 
the  lieight,  length,  or  breadth  of  nn  ob- 
ject, or  we  itet ermine  a question ; but 
limit  is  employed  upon  visible  objects, 
and  the  process  of  tlie  action  itself  is 
rendered  visible,  ns  when  we  limit  a price, 
or  limit  our  time. 

la  n rotund,  whether  It  he  a bonding  or  a planta- 
tion, you  can  no  Where  fix  a boundary.  IU’tKB. 

Your  find  care  mont  be  to  acqniie  the  power  of 
fl-ting  jour  thought*.  Blais. 

One  had  better  settle  on  a way  nf  life  that  If  imt 
the  very  br*t  we  might  bare  chosen,  than  grow  old 
without  determining  our  choice.  Addmon. 

Religion  •ettle*  the  pretension*  and  other*!**  in- 
terfering Interests  of  mortal  men.  Addison. 

How  can  we  bind  or  limit  hi*  decree 
By  what  our  ear  has  beard  or  eye  niiiy  are  I Prior. 

fixed,  v.  Firm. 

TO  FLAG,  DllOOP,  LANGUISH,  PINE. 

To  FLAG  is  to  hung  down  loose  like 

DROOP,  v.  To  fall. 

To  LANGUISH  is  to  become  or  con- 
tinue languid  (v.  Faint). 

To  PINE,  from  the  German pein,  pain, 
is  to  be  or  continue  in  pain. 

In  the  proper  application,  nothing 
flag s but  that  which  can  be  distended 
and  made  to  flutter  by  Hie  wind  as  the 
leaves  of  plants  when  they  are  in  want 
of  water  or  in  a weakly  condition  ; hence 
fignratively  the  spirits  are  said  to  flag : 
nothing  is  said  to  droop  but  that  the  head 
of  which  flag*  or  drops;  the  snowdrop 
droop*,  and  flowers  will  generally  droop 
from  excess  of  drought  or  heat:  the 
spirits  in  the  same  maimer  are  said  to 
tfroop,  which  expresses  more  than  to  flag ; 
the  human  body  also  droop*  wheu  the 
strength  falls : languish  is  a still  stronger 
expression  than  droop,  and  is  applicable 


principally  to  persons;  some  languish  in 
sickness,  some  in  prison,  and  some  in  a 
state  of  distress:  to  pine  is  to  be  in  a 
slate  of  wearing  pain  which  is  mostly  of 
a mental  nature ; a child  may  pine  when 
absent  from  all  its  friends,  and  supposing 
itself  deserted. 

(I  It  variety  which  keeps  alive  desire,  which  would 
otherwise /bzg-.  fioi  th. 

Shrunk  with  dry  famine,  and  with  foilt  declin'd. 

The  drooping  body  will  detert  the  mind.  Poes. 

How  finely  hat  the  poet  told  at  that  the  tick  per- 
son* languished  antler  lingering  and  incurable  din- 

temperc.  Addison. 

From  bedt  of  rag  In  r fire  to  starve  In  Ice 
Their  *M  ethereal  warmth,  there  to  pine , 
Imraorrably  Infix'd.  Milton. 

flagitious,  v.  Heinous. 

FLAME,  BLAZE,  FLASH,  FLARE, 
GLARE. 

FLAME,  in  Latin  flamma,  from  the 
Greek  $\iyui  to  burn,  signifies  the  lumin- 
ous exhalation  emitted  from  fire. 

BLAZE,  from  (he  German  blasen  to 
blow,  signifies  a flume  blown  up,  that  is, 
an  extended  flame : FLASH  and  FLARE, 
which  are  but  variations  of  flume,  denote 
different  species  of  flume ; the  former  a 
sudden  flame,  the  second  a dazzling,  un- 
steady flume.  Glare,  which  is  a varia- 
tion of  glow,  denotes  a glowing,  that  is  a 
strong  flame,  that  emits  a strong  light : a 
candle  burns  only  by  flame,  paper  com- 
monly by  a blaze,  gunpowder  by  a flash, 
a torch  by  a flare,  and  a conflagration  by 
a glare. 

HI*  lightning  your  rebellion  shall  confound. 

And  hurl  je  hndlomg  flaming  to  the  ground.  Porn, 
Swift  n*  m flood  of  fire  when  storm*  nrl«e 
Float*  the  wide  field,  and  blaze*  to  the  skie*.  Popk. 
Fall  fifty  guard*  each  flaming  pile  attend, 

Wlow  umber'd  arm*,  by  fit*,  thick  flashes  tend. 

Pant. 

Hare  we  not  *een  ronnd  Britain’s  peopled  shore, 

Her  useful  sou*  exchang'd  for  u*rle«*  ore. 

Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  dost  ruction  hn*te. 

Like  flaring  tapers  bilghtrniug  a*  tbry  waste. 

Goldsmith. 

Kv'n  Id  the  height  of  noon  oppress'd,  the  sun 
Shed*  weak  and  blunt,  h!s  wide  refracted  ray. 

Whence  glaring  «ff,  with  many  a broaden'd  orb 
He  fright*  the  oat  Ion*.  Thomson. 

flare,  v.  Flame. 
flash,  v.  Flame. 

FLAT,  LEVEL. 

FLAT,  in  German  flock,  is  connected 
with  platt,  broad,  and  that  with  the  Latin 
latut,  and  Greek  trAarvg. 
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FLATTERER. 


FLEXIBLE. 


LEVEL,  in  all  probability  from  libella 
and  libra  a balance,  signifies  the  evenness 
of  a balance. 

Flat  is  said  of  a thing  with  regard  to 
itself ; it  is  opposed  to  the  round  or  pro- 
tuberant; level  as  it  respects  another; 
the  former  is  opposed  to  the  uneven  : a 
country  is  flat  which  has  no  elevation ; a 
wall  is  level  with  the  roof  of  a house  when 
it  rises  to  the  height  of  the  roof. 

A flat  c An  bardly  look  well  on  paper. 

CouKTZsa  or  !Irbt»'okd. 
At  that  black  boor,  which  Krn’ral  horror  nhedt 
On  the  low  level  of  (ho  inglorious  throng.  You  no. 

flat,  v.  Insipid. 

■ro  flatter,  v.  To  adulate. 

FLATTERER,  SYCOPHANT,  PARA- 
SITE. 

FLATTERER,  v.  To  adulate. 

SYCOPHANT,  in  Greek  avxopavriic, 
signified  originally  an  informer  on  the 
matter  of  figs,  but  has  now  acquired  the 
meaning  of  an  obsequious  and  senile 
person. 

PARASITE, in  Greek  vapaatroc,  from 
irapu  and  trtroc  corn  or  meat,  originally 
referred  to  the  priests  who  attended 
feasts,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  a hanger-on 
nt  the  tables  of  the  great. 

The  Jiatterer  is  one  who  flatters  by 
words ; the  sycophant  and  parasite  is 
therefore  always  a flatterer,  ami  some- 
thing more,  for  ill e sycophant  adopts  every 
mean  artifice  by  which  he  can  ingratiate 
himself,  and  the  parasite  submits  to  every 
degradation  and  servile  compliance  by 
which  he  can  obtain  his  base  purpose. 
These  terms  differ  more  in  the  object 
than  in  the  means:  the  former  having 
general  purposes  of  favour;  and  the  latter 
particular  and  still  lower  purposes  to  an- 
swer. Courtiers  may  lie  sycophants  in 
order  to  be  well  with  their  prince,  and  ob- 
tain preferment ; but  they  are  seldom  pa- 
rasites, who  are  generally  poor  and  in 
want  of  a meal. 

Flatterers  are  the  Swim  enemies  of  ptiaers. 

Sou  ns. 

n,  a revolution  hi  the  state,  the  famine  syea- 
phaul  of  je-tenlay  I*  converted  into  the  austere  crl- 
tlck  of  Ibe  present  hour.  . til  sss. 

The  irvt  of  pteaiwrev 
Were  to  he  rich  mjvelf;  but  neat  to  thii 
1 hold  it  Sett  to  he  u parasite , 

And  feed  upon  the  rich.  Cl  MBeRLIVD. 

flavour,  v.  Taste. 


flaw,  v.  Blemish. 
fleeting,  v.  Temporary. 
fleetness,  v.  Swiftness. 

FLEXIBLE,  PLIABLE,  PLIANT, 
SUPPLE. 

FLEXIBLE,  in  Latin  flexibilis,  from 
flecto  to  bend,  signifies  able  to  bo  bent. 

PLIABLE  signifies  able  to  be  plied  or 
folded  : PLIANT  signifies  literally  ply- 
ing, bending,  or  folding. 

SUPPLE,  in  French  souple,  from  the 
intensive  syllable  sub  and  ply,  signifies 
very  pliable. 

* Flexible  is  used  in  a natural  or  moral 
sense;  pliable  in  the  familiar  and  natural 
sense  only ; pliant  in  the  higher  and  mo- 
ral application  only : what  can  be  bent 
in  any  degree  as  a stick  is  flexible  ; » hat 
can  be  bent  as  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth, 
is  pliable.  Supple,  -whether  in  a proper 
or  a figurative  sense,  is  an  excess  of  pli- 
ability; what  can  be  bent  backward  and 
forward,  like  ozier  twig,  is  supple. 

In  the  moral  application, flexible  is  in- 
definite both  in  degree  and  application ; 
it  may  be  greater  or  less  in  point  of  de- 
gree:' whereas  pliant  supposes  it  great 
degree  of  pliability;  and  suppleness,  a 
great  degree  of  pliancy  or  pliability  ; it 
applies  likewise  to  the  outward  actions, 
to  the  temper,  the  resolution,  or  the  prin- 
ciples; but  pliancy  is  applied  to  the 
principles,  or  the  conduct  dependant 
upon  those  principles;  suppleness  to  the 
outward  actions  and  behaviour  only.  A 
temper  is  flexible  which  yields  to  the  en- 
treaties of  others ; the  person  or  charac- 
ter is  pliant  when  it  is  formed  or  moulded 
easilv  at  the  will  of  another ; a person  is 
supple  who  mokes  his  actions  and. his 
manners  bend  according  to  the  varying 
humours  of  auolher  : the  first  belongs  to 
one  in  a superior  station  who  yields  to 
the  wishes  of  the  appellant;  the  latter 
two  belong  to  equals  or  interiors  who 
yield  to  the  influence  of  others. 

Flexibility  may  be  either  good  or  bad 
according  to  circumstances ; when  it 
shortens  the  duration  of  resentments  it 
produces  a happy  effect ; but  flexibility 
is  not  a respectable  trait  in  tt  master  or 
a judge,  w ho  ought  to  be  guided  by  higher 
motives  than  what  the  momentary  im- 
pulse of  feeling  suggests  : pliancy  is  very 
commendable  in  youth,  when  it  lends 
them  to  yield  to  the  councils  of  the  aged 
and  experienced ; but  it  may  sometimes 


* Vide  Roobauil!  •*  Flexible,  sovpile,  docUe." 
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make  young  men  the  more  easy  victims  to 
the  seductions  of  the  artful  and  vicious  : 
s tipple  urn  is  in  no  case  good,  for  it  is  flex- 
ibility either  in  indifferent  mntters,  at  such 
ns  are  expressly  bnd.  A good-natured 
man  is  flexible ; a weak  and  thoughtless 
man  is  pliant ; a parasite  is  nipple. 

Flexibility  is  frequently  a weakness, 
but  never  a vice ; it  always  consults  the 
taste  of  others,  sometimes  to  its  own  in- 
convenience, and  often  in  opposition  to 
its  judgement : pliancy  is  often  both  a 
weakness  and  a vice ; it  always  yields  for 
its  own  pleasure,  though  not  always  in 
opposition  to  its  sense  of  right  nnd  wrong : 
suppleness  is  always  a vice,  biu  never  a 
weakness;  it  seeks  its  gratification  to  the 
injury  of  another  by  flattering  his  pas- 
sions. Flexibility  is  opposed  to  firmness  ; 
pliancy  to  steadiness;  suppleness  to  rigi- 
dity. 

Forty-faur  i-  an  art*  at  which  l lie  mind  h-pim  lew 
ea«ily  to  admit  ntw  conAdfoc*',  and  the  will  to  prow 
lev*  flexible.  Jon  vson. 

A*  for  tl>*  beudinjr  and  forming  the  mind,  we 
should  doubt  le.*  do  oor  utmost  to  I coder  it  pliable, 
and  by  do  meao«  it  iff  and  refractor/.  Hicon. 

The  future  i*  pliant  and  ductile.  Johnson. 

Cbarle*  I.  wanted  tupplcne ot  and  dexterity  t«  five 
way  to  the  encroachment*  of  a popular  artembly. 

Hums. 

flightin' ess,  v.  Lightness. 
flimsy,  v.  Superficial. 

TO  FLOURISH,  THRIVE,  PROSPER. 

FLOURISH,  in  French  jlrurir,  floris- 
sant,  Latin  Jioresco  or  floreo , from  flos  a 
flower,  is  a figure  of  speech  borrowed 
from  the  action  of  flowers  which  grow  in 
full  vigour  and  health. 

THRIVE  signifies  properly  to  drireon. 

PROSPER,  in  I .atm  prosper, protperus, 
compounded  of  pro  anti  spero,  to  hope, 
signifies  to  he  agreeable  to  the  hopes. 

To  flourish  expresses  the  state  of  being 
that  which  is  desirable : to  thrive,  the 
process  of  becoming  so. 

In  the  proper  setae,  flourish  and  thrive 
are  applied  to  vegetation : the  former 
to  that  which  is  full  grown  ; the  latter  to 
that  which  is  in  the  act  of  growing:  the 
oldest  trees  are  said  to  flourish,  which 
put  forth  their  leaves  and  fruits  in  lull  vi- 
gour; young  trees  thrice  when  they  in- 
crease rapidly  towards  their  full  growth. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  taken  likewise 
in  the  morul  sense;  prosper  is  employed 
only  in  this  sense  ; flourish  is  said  either 
of  individuals  or  communities  of  men  ; 
thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individuals. 
To  flourish  is  to  be  in  full  possession  of 


one's  powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  in- 
cidental ; an  author  flourishes  at  a certain 
period;  an  institution  flourishes;  litera- 
ture or  trade  flourishes ; a nation  flou- 
rishes. To  thrive  is  to  carry  on  one’s  con. 
cents  to  the  advantage  of  one’s  circum- 
stances ; it  is  a term  of  familiar  use  for 
those  who  gain  by  positive  labour ; the 
industrious  tradesman  thrives.  To  prosper 
is  to  be  already  iu  advantageous  circum- 
stances : men  prospi  r who  accumulate 
wealth  agreeably  to  their  wishes,  and 
beyond  tiieir  expectations. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  always  taken 
in  the  good  sense  : nothing  flourishes  but 
what  ought  to  flourish  ; the  word  be- 
speaks the  possession  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  possessed:  when  a poet  flourishes 
lie  is  the  oniument  of  bis  country,  the 
pride  of  human  nature,  the  boost  of  lite- 
rature : when  a city  flourishes  it  attains 
all  the  ends  of  civil  association  ; it  is  ad- 
vantageous not  only  to  its  own  members, 
but  to  the  world  at  large.  No  one  thrives 
without  merit : what  is  gained  by  the 
thriving  man  is  gained  by  those  qua- 
lities which  entitle  him  to  all  he  lias. 
To  prosper  admits  of  a different  view  : 
one  muy  prosper  by  that  which  is  bad,  or 
prosper  in  that  which  is  bad,  or  become 
bad  by  prospering ; the  attainment  of 
one’s  ends,  be  they  w list  they  may,  con- 
stitutes prosperity;  a man  may  pros- 
per by  means  of  fraud  and  injustice ; he 
tnay  prosper  in  the  attainment  of  inordi- 
nate wealth  or  power:  and  be  may  be- 
come proud,  unfeeling,  nnd  selfish,  by  his 
prosperity : so  great  an  enemy  has  pros- 
perity been  considered  to  the  virtue  of 
man,  that  every  good  man  has  trembled 
to  be  in  that  condition. 

There  have  been  time*  In  which  do  power  ha*  been 
brought  40  low  a*  France,  l ew  have  tu  t flourished 
in  greater  glory.  Bi  rkk. 

Ever/  thrirlng  g rax  hr  can  think  hirov  lf  but  i!| 
dealt  with,  If  within  hit  owu  country  he  it  not 
courted.  Bout*. 

Be  timer  iuureyounelf  to  eiamine  how  your  w*»t« 
prosper*.  Wksttwortii^ 

to  flow,  v.  To  arise. 

TO  FLOW,  STREAM,  CUSH. 

FLOW,  in  Latin  fluo,  and  Greek  flXvu 
orpXvu,  to  be  in  a ferment,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility connected  with  pit.,  which  signifies 
literally  to  flow. 

STREAM,  in  German  striimen,  from 
riemen  a thong,  signifies  to  run  in  a line. 

GUSH  comes  from  the  German  gics- 
ten,  &c.  to  pour  out  with  force. 

Flow  is  here  the  generic  term ; the  two 
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otliers  are  specific  terms  expressing  dif- 
ferent modes : water  mnyflow  either  in  a 
large  body  or  in  a long  but  narrow  course ; 
the  stream  in  a long  narrow  course 
only : thus,  waters  flow  in  seas,  rivers,  ri- 
vulets, or  in  a small  pond ; they  ttrram 
only  out  of  spouts,  or  small  channels : 
they flow  gently  or  otherwise ; they  stream 
gently  ; but  they  push  with  violence : thus, 
the  blood  flows  from  a wound  which 
comes  from  it  in  any  manner ; it  streams 
from  a wound  when  it  runs  as  it  were  in  a 
channel ; it  pushes  from  a wound  when  it 
runs  with  impetuosity,  and  in  as  large 
quantities  as  tne  cavity  admits. 

Down  lilt  via  cheek  a brloj  torrent  Jlvu-t.  Pope. 

Flrea  stream  la  li(btaU>s  from  kb  augutae  eyas. 

ror*. 

Sank  In  hit  tad  companions'  anna  he  lap. 

And  In  ahott  panting,  aobb'd  hit  soul  away 
(Like  tome  tile  worm  rxtrodrd  on  the  grouod). 
While  life's  torrent  gush'lt  from  ont  the  wound. 

Port. 

FLUCTUATE,  WAVER. 

FLUCTUATE,  in  Latin  fluctuatus  par- 
ticiple of fluctuo,  from  fluctus  a wave,  sig- 
nifies to  rise  iu  waves. 

To  WAVER  is  a frequentative  of  to 
spore,  which  is  formed  from  the  substan- 
tive trave,  signifying  to  move  like  a wave. 

To  fluctuate  conveys  the  idea  of  strong 
agitation  ; to  waver,  that  of  constant  mo- 
tion backward  and  forward  : when  ap- 
plied in  the  moral  sense,  to  fluctuate  de- 
signates the  action  of  the  spirits  or  the 
opinions  ; to  waver  is  said  only  oftlie  will 
or  opinions  : he  w ho  is  alternately  merry 
and  sad  in  quick  succession  is  said  to  be 
fluctuating  ; or  he  who  has  many  opinions 
in  quick  succession  is  said  to  fluctuate; 
but  he  who  cannot  form  an  opinion,  or 
come  to  a resolution,  is  said  to  waver. 

Fluctuations  and  waverings  are  both 
opposed  to  a manly  character  : hut  the 
former  evinces  the  uncontrolled  influence 
of  the  passions,  the  total  want  of  that 
equanimity  which  characterizes  the 
Christian  ; the  lntter  denotes  the  want  of 
fixed  principle,  or  the  necessary  decision 
of  character:  we  can  never  have  occa- 
sion to  fluctuate,  if  we  never  raise  our 
hopes  and  wishes  beyond  what  is  attain- 
able; we  can  never  have  occasion  to 
waver,  if  we  know  and  feel  what  is  right, 
and  resolve  never  to  swerve  from  it. 

The  Inaptir,  bit  with  show  of  aul  and  low 
To  tt«u,aod  lucllf  nation  M hi*  wrong, 

New  parts  pot*  on,  and  as  to  passion  mov’d 
Fluctuate t disturbed.  Milt©*. 

Let  a man,  without  trepidation  or  wavering,  pro- 
ceed ta  dltctargfog  hi*  duty.  Blair. 


FLUID,  LIQUID. 

FLUID,  from  fluo  to  flow,  signifies 
that  (rhich  from  its  nature  flows;  LI- 
QUID, from  liqucsco  to  melt,  signifies 
that  which  is  melted.  These  words  may 
he  employed  as  epithets  to  the  same  ob- 
jects ; hut  they  have  a distiuct  office 
which  they  derive  from  their  original 
meaning : when  we  wish  to  represent  a 
thing  as  capable  of  passing  along  in  a 
stream  or  current,  we  should  denominate 
it  *i fluid  ; when  we  wish  to  represent  it 
as  passing  from  a congealed  to  a dissolved 
state,  we  should  name  it  a liquid',  water 
and  air  are  both  represented  as  fluids 
from  their  general  property  of  flowing 
through  certain  spaces ; but  ice  when 
thawed  becomes  a liquid  and  melts ; lead 
is  also  termed  a liquid : the  humours  of 
the  animal  body,  and  the  juices  of  trees, 
are  fluids;  what  we  drink  is  a luptid  as 
opposed  to  what  we  eat,  which  is  solid. 

At  whiw  the  it's  pwW  jolt.,  Infs.’il  1»  ctwm, 

To  curd*  coaguUlr*  th*  liquid  itream, 

Sudden  ihrjluidt  fix,  It*  part*  combine.  Pofk. 
Then  lb  rice  the  rare**  rend*  the  liquid  air. 

It.*  croaking  note*  proclaim  the  aettlrd  fair. 

Dkviki. 

to  flutter,  v.  To  palpitate. 
for,  v.  Enemy. 

Forrus,  v.  Embryo. 
foible,  v.  Imperfection. 
to  foil,  v.  To  defeat. 
folks,  v.  People. 

TO  FOLLOW,  succeed,  ensue. 

FOLLOW  comes  probably  through  the 
medium  of  the  northern  languages  from 
the  Greek  o \icoc  a trace  or  iXuai  to  draw. 

SUCCEED,  in  Latin  succedo  com- 
pounded of  sub  and  redo  to  walk  after. 

ENSUE,  in  French  ensuivre,  Latin  in - 
sequor,  signifies  to  follow  close  upou  the 
back  or  at  the  heels. 

Follow  and  succeed  is  said  of  persons 
and  things ; ensue  of  things  only : foUtm 
denotes  the  going  in  order,  in  a trace  or 
line  ; succeed  denotes  the  going  or  being 
iu  tlie  same  place  immediately  alter  an- 
other: many  persons  may  follow  each 
other  at  the  same  time  ; hut  only  one  in- 
dividual properly  succeeds  another.  Fol- 
low is  taken  literally  for  the  motion  of 
the  physical  body  iu  relation  to  another  ; 
succeed  is  taken  in  the  moral  sense  for 
taking  the  situation  or  office  of  another : 
people  /idAmi  each  other  in  a procession, 
or  one  follow i another  to  tbe  grave ; a 
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king  succeeds  to  a throne,  or  a son  suc- 
ceeds to  the  inheritance  of  his  father. 

To  follow  in  relation  to  things  is  said 
either  simply  of  the  order  in  winch  they 
go,  or  of  such  ns  go  b v a connexion  be- 
tween them  ; to  succeed  implies  simply  to 
take  the  place  after  another;  to  ensue  is  to 
follow  by  a necessary  connexion  : people 
who  die  quickly  one  after  the  other  are 
said  to follow  each  other  to  the  grave;  a 
youth  of  debauchery  is  followed  by  a dis- 
eased old  age ; as  in  a natural  tempest 
one  wave  of  the  sea  follows  another  in  ra- 
pid succession,  so  in  the  moral  tempest 
of  political  revolutions  one  mad  convul- 
sion is  quickly  succeeded  by  another  : no- 
thing can  ensue  from  popular  commotions 
hut  bloodshed  and  misery.  Follow  is 
used  in  abstract  propositions;  ensue  is 
used  in  specific  cases:  sin  and  misery 
follow  each  other  as  cause  and  effect ; 
quarrels  too  often  ensue  from  the  conver- 
sations of  violent  men  who  differ  either 
in  religion  or  politics. 

If  n man  of  a pood  grnios  for  fable  were  to  rrpre- 
■ent  l be  nature  of  pleasum  and  pain  In  that  w»y  of 
writing,  be  w on  Id  probably  join  tbeni  together  after 
such  si  manner  that  it  would  be  lrop«*»s‘Me  fori  lie  one 
tn  c-'BMf  iuto  any  place  without  bclnf/oUowtd  by 
Cite  other.  Amm»ok. 

hasten*  with  a trembling  heart. 

Before  him  »lrp»,  and  bending  draw*  the  dart : 

Forth  flow*  the  blood;  an  eager  pang  tueeeettn, 

Tydid let  mount*,  ami  to  the  navy  ipeed*.  Port. 

Nor  derm  this  day,  thf*  battle,  all  you  lo*a ; 

A day  more  bUcb,  a fate  more  Hie  enruer; 
Impetuous  Hector  thunder*  at  the  wall. 

The  hour,  the  apot,  to  conquer,  or  to  fall.  Porn. 

TO  FOLLOW,  PURSUE. 

FOLLOW,  i).  To  follow. 

PURJsU  F.,  v.  To  continue. 

The  idea  of  going  after  any  tiling  in 
order  te  reach  or  obtain  it  is  common  to 
these  terms,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances : one  follows  a person  mostly  with 
a friendly  intention;  one  pursues  with  u 
hostile  intention  : a person  follows  his 
fellow  traveller  whom  he  wishes  to  over- 
take; the  officers  of  justice  pursue  the 
criminal  whom  they  wish  to  apprehend  : 
so  likewise  the  huntsmeu  and  hooters  fol- 
low the  dogs  in  the  clmse ; the  dogs  pur- 
sue the  hare.  In  application  to  things, 
follow  is  taken  more  in  the  passive,  and 
'pursue  more  in  the  active  sente  : a roan 
follows  the  plan  of  another,  and  pursues 
'liis  own  plan ; lie  follows  bis  inclinations, 
and  pursues  un  object. 


“ Now.  BOW,”  uld  ho,  “ a;  100,  bo  bom  del.;, 

I 1 loll),  \ follow  whore  Hom'd  .how. tire  wo,." 

IlBYBBB. 

Still  c!o*e  (hr,  follow,  close  the  rear  e.c*jce, 
eZIneas  norms  sod  Hector  foam,  with  rage.  Pope. 
Tire  Mine  RttUIUn.  who  with  arm.  pursue 
The  Troj.u  race  arc  equal  for.  to  joo.  Dual. 

The  Adlclt,  it  wbc  any  one  I*  *o  happy  a*  to  Sad 
out  snA  follow  what  Is  Ibe  proper  bwnt  of  bts  gMilu,. 

Stsbl*. 

f*>ok  round  the  hafailual  world,  how  few 
Know  tbrir  own  good,  pc  kuowiog  It  pursue. 

Damn. 

TO  FOLLOW,  IMITATE. 

FOLLOW,  v.  To  follow,  succeed. 

IMI  TATE,  in  Latin  imitatus  participle 
of  imito,  from  the  Greek  pqituto  mimick 
ami  opoioe  alike,  signifies  tn  do  or  make 
alike. 

Both  these  terms  denote  the  regulat- 
ing our  actions  by  something  that  offers 
itself  to  us,  or  is  set  before  us ; but  we 
follow  that  which  is  either  internal  or 
external;  we  imitate  that  only  which  is 
external : we  either  follow  the  dictates  of 
our  own  minds  or  the  suggestions  of 
others;  but  we  imitate  the  conduct  of 
others : in  regard  to  external  objects  we 
follow  either  a rule  or  an  example;  but 
we  imitate  an  example  only  : wc  follow 
the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers ; we  imi- 
tatc  their  virtues  and  their  perfections: 
it  is  adviseable  for  young  persons  as 
closely  as  possible  to  follow  the  good  ex- 
ample of  those  who  are  older  and  wiser 
than  themselves ; it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  every  Christian  to  imitate  the  example 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  tho  utmost  of 
his  power. 

To  follow  and  imitate  may  both  be  ap- 
plied to  that  which  is  good  or  bad  : the 
former  to  any  action;  but  tha  latter 
only  to  the  behaviour  or  the  external 
manners  : we  may  follow  a person  in  his 
career  of  virtue  or  vice;  we  imitate  hit 
gestures,  tone  of  voice,  aod  the  like. 
Parents  should  be  guarded  in  all  their 
words  and  actions ; tor  whatever  may  be 
their  example,  whether  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious, it  will  in  all  probability  be  followed 
by  their  children : those  who  have  the 
charge  of  young  people  should  he  parti- 
cularly careful  to  avoid  all  bad  habits  of 
gesture,  voice,  or  speech  ; us  there  is  a 
much  greater  propensity  to  imitate  what 
is  ridiculous  than  what  is  becoming. 

And  t with  the  Mate  xreedloewt  did  welt. 

As  water  a hen  I thirst,  to  swallow  Grrek  ; 

Which  I did  roly  leant  that  I mlfht  know 
Those  treat  cxamplre  which  I follow  now. 

Danuta. 
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The  imitators  of  Mlltoa  went  lo  plow  >11  Ike 
excel leoc;  of  th.t  wn  of  writing  lo  Uk  ote  of  nu- 
ceetli  or  untlque  wool*.  Jon > .ox. 

FOLLOWER,  ADHERENT,  PARTI- 
SAN. 

A FOLLOWER  is  one  who  follow t a 
person  generally;  an  ADHERENT  is 
one  who  adheres  to  his  cause;  a PARTI- 
SAN is  the  follower  of  a parly:  the  fol- 
lower follows  either  the  person,  the  in- 
terests, or  the  principles  of  any  one  ; thus 
the  retinue  of  a nobleman,  or  the  friends 
of  a statesman,  or  the  friends  of  any 
man’s  opinions,  may  be  styled  his  fol- 
lowers ; but  the  adherent  is  that  kind  of 
follower  who  espouses  the  interests  of  an- 
other, as  the  adherents  of  Charles  I. : a 
follower  follows  near  or  at  a distance ; 
but  the  adherent  is  always  near  at  hand  ; 
the  partisan  hangs  on  or  keeps  at  a cer- 
tain distance : the  follower  follows  from 
various  motives ; the  adherent  adheres 
from  a personal  motive ; the  partisan, 
from  a partial  motive:  Charles  I.  had 
as  many  adherents  as  he  had  follow/ rs; 
the  rebels  Imd  as  many  partisans  as  they 
had  adherents. 

The  mournful  JoUamrt,  wltli  »»lst>nt  cirr, 

Tbc  groaning  brro  lo  hi*  chariot  brar.  Pont. 

The  rrllglon  in  which  Popp  H*fd  and  db*d  was  that 
of  the  ehorch  of  Rome,  to  which  in  hi*  correspond- 
ence with  Racine  he  professes  liimvrlf  a sincere  orf- 
kerent,  Johnson. 

With  Add  l*  on,  the  wits,  hie  adherents  and /•/- 
lowers,  were  certain  to  concur*  Johnson. 

Tbej  (the  Jacobin*)  then  proceed  in  argument  a« 
if  all  those  who  disapprove  of  their  new  abuses  must 
of  coarse  be  parthans  of  the  old.  Buikk* 


fond,  v.  Amorous. 

fond,  v.  Indulgent. 
to  fondlk,  v.  To  Caress. 

FOOD,  DIET,  REGIMEN. 

FOOD  signifies  ihe  thing  which  one 
feeds  upon,  in  Saxon  fade,  low  German 
fade  or  fhder,  Greek  fioritv. 

Dltfr,  from  (lairuia  to  live  nicdici- 
nnlly,  signifies  any  particular  ntodo  of 
living. 

REGIMEN,  in  Latin  regimen  from 
rego,  signifies  n system  or  pi  active  hy  rule. 

All  these  terms  refer  to  our  living,  or 
thnt  by  which  we  live  : food  is  here  the 
general  term;  the  others  are  specific. 
Food  specifics  no  circumstance ; whatever 
is  taken  lo  maintain  life  is  food:  diet  is 
properly  prescribed  or  regulu  rjood : it  is 
the  hard  lot  of  some  among  the  poor  to 
obtain  with  difficulty  food  and  clothing 
for  themselves  and  their  families;  an  at- 
tention to  the  diet  of  children  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  their  early  education  ; 
their  diet  can  scarcely  be  too  simple:  no 
one  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  liisflW  w ho 
is  not  in  a good  state  of  health  ; »ve  can- 
not expect  lo  find  a healthy  population 
where  there  is  a spare  and  unwholesome 
diet  attended  with  hard  labour. 

Food  is  a term  applicable  to  all  living 
creatures  ; dirt  is  employed  only  with  re- 
gard to  human  beings  who  make  choice  of 
their  food : corn  is  as  much  the  natural 
food  of  some  animals  as  of  men  ;*  the  diet 
of  the  peasantry  consists  mostly  of  bread, 
milk,  and  vegetables. 


FOLLY,  FOOLERY. 

FOLLY  is  the  abstract  of  foolish,  and 
characterizes  the  thing ; FOOLERY  the 
abstract  of  fool,  and  characterizes  the 
person : we  may  commit  an  act  of  folly 
without  being  chargeable  with  weakness 
or  folly  ; but  none  nre  guilty  of  fooleries 
who  are  not  themselves  fools,  either  ha- 
bitually or  temporarily  : young  people  nre 
perpetually  committing  Jollies  it  not  under 
proper  control ; fashionable  people  only 
lay  aside  one  foolery  to  take  up  another. 

Tlila  pTCullur  HI  property  h. % folly,  that  It  m. 
Urge*  man1,  dnlrc*  w bftn  It  tevsenf  tl-lr  caparitlra. 

Sown. 

If  you  art*  to  much  t rtn, ported  with  the  .1; bt  of 
brauttrul  persona,  to  ubat  rnltrj  would  ft  raise  you 
to  behold  Iheorigioul  beauty,  not  filled  up  with  dealt 
and  blood,  or  famished  with  a fading  miature  of 
colours,  and  the  test  of  motlal  tildes  anti  Jooletic*. 

Walsh. 

fond,  v.  Affectionate. 


The  poUon  of  other  *!*»«  (that  h,  bankrupt)  K 
tbtjood  of  the  ww  republic. 

The  diet  of  men  In  » *»ate  of  nature  rnu*t  hate 
bt-eu  confined  alroort  wholly  to  the  vegetable  bind. 

Bum* 

Diet  and  rfgimcn  nre  both  particular 
modes  of  living;  but  the  former  respects 
the  quality  of  food;  the  latter  the  quan- 
tity as  well  ns  quality  : diet  is  confuted  to 
modes  of  taking  nourishment ; regimen 
often  respects  the  abstinence  from  food, 
bodily  exercise,  mid  whatever  may  con- 
duce to  health  : diet  is  generally  the  con- 
sequence of  an  immediate  prescription 
from  a physician,  and  during  the  period 
of  sickness ; regimen  commonly  forms  a 
regular  part  of  a man’s  system  of  living : 
diet  is  in  certain  cases  of  such  importance 
for  the  restoration  of  a patient  that  a 
single  deviation  may  defeat  the  best  medi- 
cine ; it  is  the  misfortune  of  some  people 
to  be  troubled  with  diseases,  from  which 
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they  cannat  get  any  exemption  but  by  ob- 
serving a strict  regimen. 

Prolongation  of  life  la  rather  to  be  expected  from 
tinted  di'U  tban  from  an;  common  regimen. 

Bacon. 

I aba!!  alaraxa  be  able  to  entertain  a friend  of  a 
philosophical  regimen.  Smtaeronr. 

FOOL,  IDIOT,  BUFFOON. 

FOOL  is  doubtless  connected  with  our 
word  font,  in  German  find,  which  is 
either  nasty  or  lazy,  and  'the  Greet  tpav- 
Aof  which  signifies  worthless  or  good  lor 
nothing. 

IDIOT  comes  from  the  Greek  k'iwi-ijc, 
signifying  either  a private  person  or  one 
that  is  rude  and  unskilled  in  the  ways  of 
the  world. 

BUFFOON,  in  French  bouffon , is  in 
all  probability  connected  with  our  word 
beef,  buffalo,  and  bull,  signifying  a sense- 
less fellow. 

The  fool  is  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially a Jool i the  idiot  is  a natural  fool; 
tile  buffoon  is  an  artificial  fool : whoever 
violates  common  sense  in  his  actions  is  a 
fool ; whoever  is  unable  to  act  according 
to  common  sense  is  an  idiol ; whoever 
intentionally  violates  common  sense  is  a 
buffoon. 

Thought’*  the  ilave  of  life,  and  life**  tliar’n./w/. 

hMAKintAIZ. 

Idiot*  nrr  still  in  request  In  mo*t  of  the  courts  of 
Germany,  wbtre  there  It  not  a prince  of  any  great 
magnificence  who  hat  not  two  or  three  dressed,  dl»* 
tlogubhcd,  undisputed  In  bit  retinue.  Addison. 

Homer  has  described  a Vulcan  that  It  a buffoon 
among  hit  god*,  and  a ThertHet  among  hit  mortal*. 

Addison. 

FOOLERY,  V.  FolllJ. 

FOOLHARDY,  ADVENTUROUS, 
RASH. 

FOOLHARDY  signifies  having  the 
hardihood  of  a fool. 

ADVENTUROUS  signifies  ready  to 
venture. 

ItASH,  ill  German  much,  which  signi- 
fies swift,  comes  from  the  Arabic  raot- 
chen  to  go  swiftly. 

Foolhardy  expresses  more  than  the 
adventurous  ; and  adventurous  than  rash. 

The  foolhardy  man  ventures  in  defiance 
of  consequences:  the  adventurous  man 
ventures  from  n love  of  the  arduous  and 
the  bold ; the  rath  man  ventures  for  want 
of  thought : courage  and  boldness  become 
foolhardihood  when  they  lead  a person  to 
run  a fruitless  risk  ; an  udvenlurous  spirit 
sometimes  leads  a man  into  unnecessary 


difficulties ; but  it  is  a necessary  accom- 
paniment of  greatness.  There  is  not  so 
much  design,  but  there  is  more  violence 
and  impetuosity  in  rashness  than  in  fool- 
hardihood:  the  former  is  the  consequence 
of  an  ardent  temper  which  will  admit  of 
correction  by  the  influence  of  the  judge- 
ment; but  the  latter  comprehends  the 
perversion  of  both  the  will  and  the  judge- 
ment. 

An  infidel  is  foolhardy,  who  risks  his 
future  salvation  tor  the  mere  gratification 
of  his  pride ; Alexander  was  an  adven- 
turous prince,  who  delighted  in  enter- 
prizes  in  proportion  as  they  presented  dif- 
ficulties ; he  was  likewise  a rash  prince, 
as  was  evinced  by  his  jumping  into  the 
river  Cydnus  while  he  was  hot,  and  by 
his  leaping  over  the  wall  ofOxydraca:  and 
exposing  himself  singly  to  the  attack  of 
the  enemy. 

If  any  yet  be  to  foolhardy, 

T*  expose  tbemurlve*  t«»  fain  jeopardy, 

If  they  come  wounded  off  and  lame. 

No  honour**  got  by  *uch  a maim.  Butler. 

T*wa*  an  old  way  of  recreating. 

Which  learned  butcher*  called  bearbaiting, 

A bold  adrentrous  exercise.  Butler. 

Why  wilt  tbon,  then,  renew  the  vain  pursuit, 

And  rathljf  catch  at  the  forbidden  fruit ? Prior. 

foolish,  v.  Irrational. 
foolish,  v.  Simple. 
footstep,  v.  Mark. 
foppish,  v.  Finical. 

-to  forbear,  v.  To  abstain. 

TO  FORBID,  PROHIBIT,  INTER- 
DICT. 

The  for  in  FORBID,  from  the  Ger- 
man ver,  is  negative,  signifying  to  bid  not 
to  do. 

The  pro  in  PROHIBIT,  and  inter  in 
INTERDICT,  have  both  a similarly  ne- 
gative sense  : the  former  verb,  from  habeo 
to  have,  signifies  to  have  or  hold  that  a 
tiling  shall  not  be  done,  to  restrain  from 
doing;  the  latter,  from  dico  to  say,  signi- 
fies to  say  that  a thing  shall  not  be  done. 

Forbid  is  the  ordinary  term ; prohibit 
is  the  judicial  term;  interdict  the  moral 
term. 

To  forbid  is  a direct  and  personal  act ; 
to  prohibit  is  an  indirect  action  that  ope- 
rates by  means  of  extended  influence : 
both  imply  the  exercise  of  power  or  au- 
thority of  an  individual ; but  the  former 
is  more  applicable  to  the  power  of  an  in- 
dividual, and  the  latter  to  the  authority  of 
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government  A parent  forbids  Ins  child 
marrying  when  lie  thinks  proper ; the  go* 
vernnaeut  prohibits  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors.  Interdict  is  h species  of  forbid- 
ding applied  to  more  serious  concents  ; 
we  may  be  interdicted  the  use  of  wiue  by 
a physician. 

A thing  is  forbidden  by  a word ; it  is 
prohibited  by  a law  ; hence  that  w hich  is 
immoral  is  forbidden  by  the  express  word 
of  God;  that  which  is  illegal  is  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  man.  We  are  forbidden 
in  the  Scripture  from  even  indulging  a 
thought  of  committing  evil;  it  is  the 
policy  of  every  government  to  probibit  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  such  com- 
modities as  are  likely  to  affect  the  inter- 
nal trade  of  the  country.*  To  forbid  or 
interdict  are  opposed  to  command;  to 
prohibit,  to  allow.  As  nothing  is  forbid- 
den to  Christians  which  is  good  and  just 
in  itself,  so  nothing  is  commanded  that  is 
hurtful  and  unjust  ; the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Mahometan  or  any  other  reli- 
gion. As  no  one  is  prohibited  in  our  own 
country  from  writing  that  which  can  tend 
to  tlie  improvement  of  mankind  ; so  ou 
the  other  hand  he  is  not  allowed  to  in- 
dulge his  private  malignity  by  the  publi- 
cation of  injurious  personalities. 

The  father  of  CoostootU  w«f  *o  Incensed  at  the 
father  of  Tht*o<li>»in«  that  br  Jovbadt  tbe  non  hi* 
booM*.  Addi-on. 

I think  that  all  person*  (that  ia,  quirk*)  rboultl  hr 
prohibited  from  caring  their  Incurable  patient*,  by 
met  of  parliament.  Haw  at*  worth. 

If  la  not  to  be  de*ired  that  morality  abould  be 
considered  ai  interdicted  to  all  fntare  writer*. 

JOHNSON. 

Forbid  and  interdict  as  personal  acts, 
are  properly  applicable  to  persons  only, 
but  by  an  improper  application  are  ex- 
tended to  things  ; prohibit,  however,  in 
tiie  general  sense  of  restraining,  is  applied 
with  equal  propriety  to  things  ns  to  per- 
sons : shame  forbids  us  doing  a thing; 
law,  authority,  and  the  like,  prohibit. 

Lift-’*  * p*nforb‘  it  us  to  •xt*nd  our  rare*, 

Aud  ttrrtch  our  hopes  beyond  our  yeara.  Cnarcii. 
Other  ambition  nature  interdicts.  Young. 

Xrar  prohibits  rudeavours  by  iafublnp  drvpair  of 
•fcccesa.  Johnson. 

to  force,  v.  To  compel. 
force,  v.  Energy. 

FORCE,  VIOLENCE. 

FORCE,  v.  To  compel. 

VIOLENCE,  in  Latin  violent  ia,  from 
vis,  and  the  Greek  flta  strength. 


Roth  these  terms  imply  an  exertion  of 
strength  ; but  the  former  in  a much  less 
degree  than  the  latter.  Force  is  ordina- 
rily employed  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
proper  will,  violence  is  used  to  counteract 
an  opposing  will.  The  arm  of  justice 
must  exercise  force  in  order  to  bring 
offenders  to  a proper  account ; one  nation 
exercises  violence  against  another  in  tile 
act  of  carrying  ou  war.  Force  is  mostly 
conformable  to  reasou  and  equity ; vio- 
lence is  always  resorted  to  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  which  is  unattainable  by 
law.  All  who  are  invested  with  autho- 
rity have  occasion  to  use  force  at  certain 
times  to  subdue  the  unruly  will  of  those 
who  should  submit : violence  and  rapine 
are  inseparable  companions ; a robber 
could  not  subsist  by  the  lutter  without 
exercising  the  former. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  applica- 
tion to  tilings,  these  terms  convey  the 
same  general  idea  of  exerting  strength. 
That  is  said  to  have  force  that  acts  with 
Jorce ; and  that  to  have  violence  that  acts 
with  violence.  A word,  on  expression, 
or  a remark,  has  force  or  is  forcible  ; u 
disorder,  a passion,  a sentiment,  has  vio- 
lence or  is  violent.  Force  is  always 
something  desirable;  violence  is  always 
something  hurtful.  We  ought  to  listen 
to  arguments  which  have  force  in  them  ; 
we  endeavour  to  correct  the  violence  of 
all  angry  passions. 

Our  host  expeltV,  wtwt  farther yore*  CIO  stair 
Tlu;  victor  troop*  from  utmtrral  *way  ? Drydeh. 

lie  mev%  bis  diMrrw  to  bo  the  immediate  effect  of 
human  violence  nr  opprrMMon;  ami  t*  obliged  at 
tbe  tame  time  to  cuusUlcr  It  a*  a Divine  judj»-me«t. 

Dull. 

force,  if.  Strain. 
forcible,  v.  Cogent. 
to  forebode,  v.  To  augttr. 
forecast,  v.  Foresight. 

FOREFATHERS,  PROT.EMTORS, 
ANCESTORS. 

FOREFATHERS  signifies  our  fathers 
before  us,  and  includes  our  immediate 
parents. 

PKOGENX  I'ORS,  from  pro  and  gigsto, 
signifies  those  begotten  before  us,  exclu- 
sive of  our  immediate  parents. 

ANCESTORS,  contracted  from  ante- 
cessors or  those  going  before,  is  said  of 
those  from  whom  we  are  remotely  de- 
scended. Forefathers  is  a partial  and 


• Vale  Truster : “ To  fortiM,  prohibit.' 
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familiar  term  for  the  preceding  branches 
of  any  family;  progenitors  is  a higher 
term  in  the  same  tense,  applied  to  fami- 
lies of  distinction  ; we  speak  of  the  fore- 
fathers  of  a peasant,  but  the  progenitors 
of  a nobleman.  Foref  athers  and  progeni- 
tors, but  particularly  tho  latter,  are  said 
mostly  of  individuals,  and  respect  the 
regular  line  of  succession  in  a family ; 
ancestors  is  employed  collectively  as  well 
as  individually  and  regards  simply  the 
order  of  succession : wo  may  speak  of 
the  ancestors  of  a nation  as  well  as  of  any 
particular  person. 

We  paMrtl  slightly  over  three  or  four  of  our  im« 
mediate  fortf other*  wbotn  we  kncwT»y  tradition. 

Anm son. 

Each  In  bit  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 

The  ru&e ferrf other » of  the  hamlet  bleep.  Ga  ay. 

Suppose  a Kenlleman,  full  of  his  illustrious  fa- 
mily. should  see  the  whole  lint-  of  his  progenitors 
pass  in  review  before  him  ; with  bow  man y varying 
passions  would  be  behold  shepherds,  soldiers,  princes, 
and  beggar*,  walk  in  tbe  procession  of  five  thousand 
jears?  Addjsos. 

O majestic  night ! 

Nature's  great  ancestor!  Yoixc, 

It  h highly  laudable  to  pay  respect  to  men  who 
are  descended  from  worthy  ancestors,  Addison. 

to  forego,  v.  To  give  up. 
foregoing,  t\  Antecedent. 
foreign,  v.  Extraneous. 
foreigner,  v.  Stranger. 

FORERUNNER,  precursor,  mes- 
senger, HARBINGER. 

FORERUNNER  and  PRECURSOR 
signify  literally  the  same  thing,  namely, one 
running  before ; but  tbe  term  forerunner 
is  properly  applied  only  to  one  who  runs 
before  to  any  spot  to  communicate  intel- 
ligence; and  it  is  figuratively  applied  to 
things  which  in  their  nature,  or  from  a 
natural  connexion,  precede  others;  pre- 
cursor is  only  employed  in  this  figurative 
sense : thus  imprudent  speculations  are 
said  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a roan's 
ruin ; the  ferment  which  took  place  in 
iocii's  minds  was  tbe  precursor  of  the  re- 
volution. 

MESSENGER  signifies  literally  one 
bearing  messages : and  HARfilN'GEU, 
from  the  Teutonic  herbinger,  signifies  a 
provider  of  a herberge  or  inn  for  princes. 

Both  terms  arc  employed  for  per- 
sons : but  the  messenger  states  what  has 
been  or  is ; the  harbinger  announces  what 
is  to  be.  Our  Saviour  was  the  messenger 
of  glad  tidings  to  all  mankind  ; the  pro- 
phets were  the  harbingers  of  the  Messiah. 


A messenger  may  be  employed  on  differ- 
ent offices ; 'a  harbinger  is  a messenger 
who  acts  in  a specific  office.  The  angels 
are  represented  as  messengers  on  different 
occasions.  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
harbinger  of  our  Saviour,  who  prepored 
the  way  of  the  Lord. 

Lot.  of  tight  It  the  miser)  of  lifts,  tod  usual!)  the 
Jorerunnerot  death.  Soltn. 

Gospeller  tras  a os  me  o t contempt  siren  b)  tbe 
pap:'t«  to  the  Gollardi,  the  puritans  of  earl)  times, 
and  the  precursor*  or  pruiestaotism.  Joknsok. 

Ills  words  are  bonds,  bis  oaths  are  oracles. 

His  teats  pure  mciungen  scat  from  lib  heart. 

Bsuirstls. 

Sin,  nod  her  shadow  death;  and  inUet), 

Death’s  kar+lnftr,  Wilts  a. 

FORESIGHT,  FORETHOUGHT,  FORE- 
CAST, PREMEDITATION. 

FORESIGHT,  from  seeing  before,  and 
FORETHOUGHT,  from  thinking  before- 
hand, denote  the  simple  act  of  the  mind 
in  seeing  a thing  before  it  happens : 
FORECAST,  from  casting  the  thoughts 
onward,  signifies  coming  at  the  knowledge 
of  a thing  beforehand  by  means  of  calcu- 
lation: PREMEDITATION,  from  me- 
ditate, signifies  obtaining  the  same  know- 
ledge by  force  of  meditating  or  reflecting 
deeply.  Foresight  and  forethought  aro 
gencrul  and  indefinite  terms ; we  employ 
them  either  on  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
occasions  ; but  forethought  is  of  the  two 
tbe  most  familiar  term  ; forecast  and  pre- 
meditation mostly  in  the  latter  case  : all 
business  requires  foresight ; state  con- 
cerns req nire  fdrecast : foresight  anA  fore- 
cast respect  what  is  to  happen  ; they  nro 
the  operations  of  the  mind  in  calculating 
futurity : premeditation  respects  what  is 
to  be  said  or  done  ; it  is  a preparation  of 
the  thoughts  and  designs  for  action:  by 
foresight  and  forecast  we  guard  against 
evils  and  provide  for  contingencies;  by 
premeditation  we  guard  against  errors  of 
conduct.  A roan  betrays  his  want  of 
foresight  who  doe*  not  provide  against 
losses  in  trade ; he  shows  his  want  of 
forecast  who  does  not  provide  against  old 
age;  he  shows  his  want  of  premeditation 
who  acts  or  speaks  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment ; the  man  therefore  who  does  a 
wicked  act  without  premeditation  lessens 
his  guilt. 

The  wary  enijfcwmt  It  first,  nod  nils 
Above  tbe  storm,  and  leaves  the  lowlj  vales. 

Dm  TOBY. 

I dei  him  forecast  bis  work  wl«h  timely  care. 

Which  else  Is  huddled,  when  the  skies  are  frlr. 

Drypsyu 
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FORETEL. 


FORGIVE. 


The  tongue  mi j full  nod  fnultei  in  lier  million  ex- 
tern poral  «pr»don»,  but  the  pen  haring  a greater 
advantage  of  premeditation  it  not  to  subject  to 
error.  Howau- 

FOREST,  CHACE,  PARK, 

* Are  all  habitations  for  animals  of 
venery  ; but  the  forest  is  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude and  importance,  it  being  a fran- 
chise and  the  property  of  the  king;  the 
CHACE  and  PARK,  may  be  either  pub- 
lic or  private  property.  1'he  forest  is  so 
formed  of  wood,  and  covers  such  an  ex- 
tent of  ground,  that  it  may  be  the  haunt 
of  wild  beasts  ; of  this  description  are  the 
forests  in  Germany  : the  chace  is  an  inde- 
finite and  open  space  that  is  allotted  ex- 
pressly for  the  chace  of  particular  animals, 
such  as  deer;  the  pork  is  an  inclosed 
space  thnt  serves  for  the  preservation  of 
domestic  animals. 

TO  FORETEL,  PREDICT,  PROPHESY, 
PROGNOSTICATE. 

To  FORETEL  compounded  of  fore 
and  tell ; PREDICT  from  prre  mid  duo  ; 
PROPHESY,  in  French  proplictiser,  La- 
tin jirophetiso,  Greek  trpo^qrivat,  all  sig- 
nify to  tell,  expound,  or  declare  what  is 
to  happen,  and  convey  the  idea  of  a ver- 
bal communication  of  futurity  to  others  : 
PROGNOSTICATE,  from  the  Greek 
irpoyiiuiMTici u to  know  beforehand,  to  hudo 
or  imagine  to  one's  self  beforehand,  de- 
notes the  action  of  feeling  or  knowing, 
rather  than  speaking  of  things  to  come. 

Foretcl  is  the  most  general  in  its  sense, 
and  familiar  in  its  application ; we  may 
foretcl  common  events,  although  we  can- 
not predict  or  prophesy  any  thing  impor- 
tant; to  foretcl  is  an  ordinary  gift;  one 
foretelsbv  a simple  calculation  or  guess : 
to  predict  and  prophesy  are  extraordinary 
gifts;  one  predicts  by  a supernatural 
power  real  or  supposed  ; one  prophesies 
by  means  of  inspiration.  Men  of  dis- 
cernment and  experience  easily  foretcl  the 
events  of  undertakings  which  lull  under 
their  notice.  The  priests  among  the  hea- 
thens, like  the  astrologers  and  conjurers 
of  more  modern  times,  pretended  to  pre- 
dict events  that  effected  nations  and  em- 
pires. The  gift  of  prophecy  was  one 
among  the  number  of  the  supernatural 
gifts  communicated  to  the  primitive 
Christians  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Prediction  as  a noun  is  employed  for 
both  the  verbs  foretcl  and  predict ; it  is 
therefore  a term  of  less  value  than  pro- 


pheci/.  We  speak  of  a prediction  being 
verified,  and  a prophecy  fulfilled : the  pre- 
dictions of  almanac-makers  respecting  the 
weather  are  as  seldom  verified  as  the  pro- 
phecies of  visionaries  and  enthusiasts  are 
fulfilled  respecting  the  death  of  princes 
or  the  affairs  of  governments.  To  prog- 
nosticate is  an  act  of  the  understanding  ; 
it  is  guided  by  outward  symptoms  ns  a 
rule;  it  is  only  stimulated  and  not 
guided  by  outward  objects  : n physician 
prognosticates  the  crisis  of  a disorder  by 
the  symptoms  discoverable  in  the  patient. 

Above  tbe  rest,  the  »mi  who  never  lies. 

Foretell  tbe  change  of  wentber  In  tbe  shies. 

Damn. 

The  conseqerncea  of  angering  the  French  to  esta- 
bli.h  themselves  In  Scotland,  are  p , ed irteti  wilb 
great  accuracy  and  discernment.  RoaunTson. 

An  indent  anrrur  prophesied  from  hence.  . 
u Behold  on  Latian  shores  a foreign  prince!  * 

Damns. 

Who  that  should  view  the  email  beginnings  of 
some  person,  coaid  Imagine  or  proenotlteate  those 
vast  Increases  of  fottaoe  that  hast  allenvardt  follow- 
ed them.  Soittw. 

FORETHOUGHT,  V.  Forecast. 
forfeiture,  v.  Fine. 

FORGETFULNESS,  OBLIVION. 

FORGETFULNESS  characterizes  the 
person,  or  that  which  is  personal ; OBLI- 
VION the  state  of  the  thing:  the  former 
refers  to  him  who  forgets ; the  latter  to 
that  which  is  forgotten  : we  blame  a per- 
son for  his  forgetfulness ; but  we  some- 
times bury  tilings  in  oblivion. 

1 lave  read  in  ancient  authors  invitations  to  lay 
aside  care  and  anxiety,  and  (five  a loose  to  that 
ptratiag  ^forge{ftilnemi  wherein  men  put  off  their 
characters  of  business.  Sim  e. 

O’er  all  tbe  rest,  an  undMInpiUhed  crew. 

Her  wing  of  deepest  shade  oblivion  drew. 

Falcskke. 

TO  FORGIVE,  PARDON,  ABSOLVE, 
REMIT. 

FORGIVE,  compounded  of  the  priva- 
tive for  and  give ; and  PARDON,  in 
French  pardotiner,  compounded  likewise 
of  the  privative  par  or  per  and  donner  to 
give,  both  signify  not  to  give  the  punish- 
ment that  is  due,  to  relax  from  the  rigour 
of  justice  in  demanding  retribution.  For- 
give is  the  familiar  term;  pardon  is 
adapted  to  the  serious  style.  Individuals 
forgive  each  other  personal  offences  ; they 
pardon  offences  against  law  and  morals  : 
the  former  is  an  act  of  Christian  charity ; 
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the  latter  an  act  of  clemency : the  former 
is  an  act  that  is  confined  to  no  condition  ; 
the  latter  is  pccnliarly  the  act  of  a supe- 
rior. He  who  has  the  right  of  being  of- 
fended has  an  opportunity  of  forgiving 
the  offender;  he  who  has  the  authority 
of  punishing  the  offence  may  pnnhm. 
Next  to  the  principle  of  not  taking  of- 
fence  easily,  that  of  ri.T” iving  real  injuries 
should  he  instilled  into  the  infant  inii.tl : 
it  is  the  happy  prerogative  of  the  monarch 
that  he  can  extend  his  pardon  to  tdl  cri- 
minals, except  to  those  whoso  crimes 
Imre  rendered  them  unworthy  to  live: 
they  may  be  both  used  in  relation  to  our 
Maker,  but  with  a similar  distinction  in 
sense.  God  forgitet  the  sins  of  his  crea- 
tures as  a father  pitying  his  children  ; lie 
pardon s their  sins  as  a judge  extending 
mercy  to  criminals,  us  far  as  is  consistent 
with  justice. 

• Pardon,  when  compared  with  RE- 
MISSION, is  the  consequence  of  offence  ; 
it  respects  principally  the  person  offend- 
ing ; it  depends  upon  him  who  is  offend- 
ed ; it  produces  reconciliation  when  it  is 
sincerely  grunted  and  sincerely  demand- 
ed. Rt  mission  is  the  consequence  of  the 
crime;  it  has  lucre  particular  regard  to 
the  punishment;  it  is  granted  either  hy 
the  prince  or  magistrates  ; it  arrests  the 
execution  of  justice.  Hi  minion,  like  par- 
don, is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  sinner 
with  regnrd  to  his  Maker.  AHSOLU- 
.TION  is  taken  in  no  other  sense : it  is  the 
consequence  of  the  fault  or  the  sin,  and 
properly  concerns  the  state  of  the  cul- 
prit; it  properly  loosens  him  from  tha  tie 
xvith  winch  he  is  bound;  it  is  pronounced 
either  by  the  civil  judge  or  the  ecclesias- 
tical minister;  and  it  re  establishes  the 
accused  or  the  jieniteiit  in  the  rights  of 
innocence. 

The  pardon  of  sin  obliterates  that 
which  is  past,  and  restores  the  sinner  to 
the  Divine  favour;  it  is  promised 
throughout  Scripture  to  all  men  on  the 
condition  of  faith  and  repentance  : rrmis- 
lion  of  sin  alone  averts  the  Divine  venge- 
ance, which  otherwise  would  fall  upon 
those  whonre  guilty  of  it ; and  it  isgrnnled 
peculiarly  to  Christians  upon  the  ground 
of  Christ’s  expiatory  sacrifice,  which  sa- 
tisfies Divine  justice  for  all  offences:  ab- 
solution of  sin  is  the  work  of  God's  grace 
on  the  lieart;  it  acts  for  the  future  as  well 
as  the  past,  by  lessening  the  dominion  of 
silt,  and  making  those  free  who  were  be- 
• Vltle  Girard : 

1 Vide  Glraol : 


fore  in  bondage.  The  Reman  Catholics 
look  upon  absolution  ns  the  immediate 
act  of  the  I’ope,  by  virtue  of  his  sacred 
relationship  to  Christ;  hut  the  Protes- 
tants look  to  Christ  only  as  the  dispenser 
of  this  blessing  to  men,  eml  his  ministers 
simply  ns  messengers,  to  declare  the  di- 
vine will  to  men. 

Mo  mor«  Achfl’r*  dram 
Ili>  comjuVinjj  hMr.nl  in  nut  Wnututu't  caU'V. 

Tht*ct*d*  command  me  t«» J^rjiie  ibe  pd>r, 

B*»l  let  iMt  fiisl  list  t*Um  *n-  lilt'  Uff.  pfffR, 

A h-  i'if  wlm  li;i*  notlii  tj*  lo  jpdri/in  It  turn -<  If 
mat  rraarJinm  imn  *<*(•. riling  >u  b'tt 

hr  wbo-r  trry  H-*|  actions  mn«i  be  sern  with  n ;rjln 
vf  allowance, caimoi  be  loo  mild,  moderate,  and, /or* 
glrinf.  Addmon. 

Round  In  hit  am  the  blended  ball*  he  roll*, 

the  ju«t,  and  doom*  I he  guilt*  *onl«. 

Urydkm. 

The  *"ft  NajweJn  race  will  *0011  repent 

Tbelr  an;er,  and  remit  the  punishment.  Dhydek. 

fo tt lorn,  v.  Forsaken. 

FORM,  FIGURE,  CONFORMATION. 

FORM,  in  French  J'ormr,  Eat  ill  ferma, 
most  probably  from  popij/tu  mid  f opi w lo 
hear,  signifies  properly  the  image  homo 
or  stamped. 

FIGURE  (t>.  Figure)  signifies  the 
linage  feigned  or  conceived. 

CONFORMATION, in  French  confor- 
mation, in  Latin  conformutio,  from  con- 
form, signifies  the  image  disposed  or  pot 
together. 

t Form  is  the  generic  term  ; figure  and 
conformation  are  special  terms.  The form 
is  the  work  eitlict*  of  nature  or  art;  it  re- 
sults from  the  arrangement  of  the  parts: 
the  figure  is  the  work  of  design  : it  in- 
cludes the  general  contour  or  outline : 
tile  conformation  includes  such  a disposi- 
tion ot  the  parts  of  a body  as  is  adapted 
for  performing  certain  functions.  Form 
is  tlio  property  of  every  substance  ; and 
the  artificial  form  approaches  nearest  to 
perfection,  as  it  is  most  natural : the 
figure  is  the  fruit  of  the  imagination ; it 
is  tlie  representation  of  the  actual  form 
that  belongs  lo  things ; it  is  more  or  less 
just  as  it  approaches  to  the  form  of 
the  thing  itself : conformation  is  said 
only  with  regard  to  animal  bodies  ; nature 
renders  it  more  or  less  suitable  according 
to  the  accidental  concurrence  of  physical 
causes.  The  erect  form  of  man  is  one  of 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  his  superi- 
ority over  every  other  terrestrial  being : 


Absolution,  pardon,  rnntwton.” 
Fn^os,  figure,  forme,  conformation." 
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the  human  figure  when  well  painted  is  an 
object  of  admiration  : the  turn  of  the 
mind  it  doubtless  influenced  by  the  con- 
formation of  the  organs.  A person's/brn. 
is  said  to  be  handsome  or  ugly,  common  or 
uncommon j his  figure  to  be  correct  or 
incorrect ; a conformation  to  be  good  or 
bad.  Heathens  hnve  worshipped  the 
l)eity  under  venom  forms : mathematical 
figure J are  the  only  true  figures  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  : the  crnniolo- 
gist  affects  to  judge  of  characters  by  the 
conformation  of  the  skull. 

Form  and  figure  are  used  in  a moral 
lication,  although  conformation  is  not. 
Ve  speak  of  adopting  a form  of  faith, 
a form  of  words,  a form  of  godliness ; 
cutting  a showy,  a dismal,  or  ridiculous 
figure. 

O eemnooy ! show  me  bnt  tbj  worth. 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degrw,  an ft  form. 
Creating  fear  and  awe  (a  other  meu  ? Siiakspe  \*w. 
Lo,  Id  the  deep  reeenei  of  the  wood, 

Before  my  eye*  a beaatrou uform  appear*; 

A virgin’*  drew,  and  modest  looks,  she  wear*. 

Wynns. 

When  Cwsnr  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Roman 
mint,  be  placed  tbc  figure  of  an  elrpbaut  upon  the 
reverse  of  the  pubik  money;  the  word  Ciesar  signl- 
fyin*  an  elephant  In  the  Punic  language.  Addison. 

Those  who  make  the  greatest  figure  In  most  arts 
and  sciences  are  universally  allowed  to  be  of  t bo 
British  nation.  Addison. 

As  the  conformation  of  their  organs  are  nearly 
the  same  la  all  men,  so  the  manner  of  perceiving  ex- 
ternal objects  Is  in  all  men  the  same.  Bmte. 

TO  FORM,  FASHION,  MOULD, 
SHAPE. 

To  FORM  it  to  put  into  a form , 
which  is  here  as  before  (».  Form ) the  ge- 
neric term  : to  FASHION  is  to  put  into 
a particular  or  distinct  form : to  MOULD 
is  to  put  into  a set  Jorm:  to  SHARE  is 
to  form  simply  as  it  respects  the  exterior. 
As  every  thing  receives  a form  when  it 
receives  existence,  to  form  conveys  the 
idea  of  producing.  When  we  wish  to  re- 
present a thing  ns  formed  in  any  distinct 
or  remarkable  way,  we  may  speak  of  it 
as  fashioned.  God  formed  man  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground  ; he  fashioned  him 
after  his  own  image.  When  we  wish  to 
represent  a thing  as  formed  according  to  a 
precise  rule,  we  should  say  it  was  mould- 
ed ; thus  the  habits  of  a man  are  moulded 
at  the  will  of  a superior.  When  we  wish 
to  represent  a thing  as  receiving  the  acci- 
dental qualities  which  distinguish  it  from 
others,  we  talk  of  shaping  it : the  potter 
shapes  the  clay ; the  milluier  shapes  the 


bonnet ; a man  shapes  bis  actions  to  the 
humours  of  another. 

Nature  has  formed  all  animated  beings 
with  an  instinctive  desire  of  self-preserva- 
tion. Creatures  fashioned  like  ourselves 
with  flesh  and  blood  cannot  attain  to  the 
perfection  of  spiritual  beings.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  that  the  human  mind  may 
be  moulded  upon  the  principles  of  art  at 
the  « ill  of  the  instructor,  with  the  same 
ease  that  wax  may  be  shaped  into  the 
figure  of  a bird,  a beast,  or  a man,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  artist.  This  is  however 
true  only  in  part. 

Horace  vn  intimate  with  i prince  of  tbc  create* 
goodness  and  humanity  Imaginable;  and  bis  coart 
w formal  after  his  example.  Stkelk. 

By  the  best  information  that  ( could  get  of  this 
matter,  I am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodigious  pile 
***  fashioned  Into  the  shape  It  now  bears  by  severel 
tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they  have  a wonderful 
variety  in  this  country.  Addison. 

How  dare  you,  mother,  endless  date  demand. 

For  vessels  moulded  by  a mortal  band  ? Dhydkw. 

TO  FORM,  COMPOSE,  CONSTITUTE. 

FORM  (r.  Form,  figure ) signifies  tu 
give  a form. 

COMPOSE,  v.  To  compose. 

CONSTITUTE,  v.  To  constitute. 

Form  is  a generic  aud  indefinite  term. 
To  compose  aud  constitute  are  modes  of 
forming.  These  words  may  be  employed 
either  to  designate  modes  of  action,  or  to 
characterize  things.  Things  may  be 
formed  either  by  persons  or  things  ; they 
are  composed  and  constituted  only  bv  coin. 
scious  agents  : thus  persons  form  tilings, 
or  things  form  one  another  : thus  wc  form 
a circle,  or  the  reflection  of  the  light  after 
rain  forms  a rainbow.  Persons  compose 
and  constitute : thus  a musician  composes 
a piece  of  music,  or  men  constitute  laws. 
Form  in  regard  to  persons  is  the  act  of 
the  will  and  determination  ; compose  is  a 
work  of  the  intellect ; constitute  is  an  act 
of  power.  We  form  a party,  we  form  a 
plan ; we  compose  a book ; men  constitute 
governments,  offices,  &c. 

When  employed  to  characterize  things, 
form  signifies  simply  to  have  a form,  be 
it  either  simple  or  complex  ; compote 
and  constitute  are  said  only  of  those 
things  which  have  complex  forms ; the 
former  os  respecting  the  material,  the 
latter  the  essential  parts  of  an  object ; 
thus  we  may  say  timt  an  object  forms 
a circle,  or  a semicircle,  or  the  seg- 
ment of  a circle : a society  is  composed  of 
individuals ; but  law  and  order  constitute 
the  essence  of  society  ; so  letters  and  syl- 
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tables  compote  a word  ; but  sense  is  essen- 
tial to  constitute  a word. 

All  aBim.li  r>r  ibc  mx  Liad  which  firm  a tw 
ckiy  are  more  knowing  than  other*.  Addmon. 

Nor  did  Itnel  ’cape 

Th*  Infer* ioo,  whew  their  borrow’d  fold  compet'd 
The  calf  Iw  Oriel.  Mitrow. 

To  recetee  and  to  tomntnnlctte  anUtance  roe* ff- 
tutfi  the  bappinm  of  human  life.  Johmbor. 

form,  ceremony,  rite,  observ- 
ance. 

FORM,  v.  Form, figure. 

CEREMONY,  in  Latin  ceremonia,  is 
supposed  to  signify  the  rites  of  Ceres. 

RITE,  in  Latin  ritiu,  is  probably 
changed  from  ratus,  signifying  a custom 
that  is  esteemed. 

OBSERV'ANCE  signifies  the  thing  ob- 
served. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  with  re- 
gard to  particular  modes  of  action  in  civil 
society.  Form  is  here,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing sections,  the  most  general  in  its  sense 
and  application  ; ceremony,  rite,  and  ob- 
servance, are  particular  kindB  of  form, 
suited  to  particular  occasions.  Form,  in 
its  distinct  application,  respects  all  detei- 
minate  modes  of  acting  and  speaking, 
that  are  adopted  by  society  at  large,  m 
every  transaction  of  life;  ceremony  re- 
spects tliose  /orflfj  of  outward  behaviour 
which  nre  made  the  expressions  of  respect 
nnd  deference ; rite  and  observance  are 
applied  to  national  ceremonies  in  matters 
of  religion.  A certain  form  is  requisite 
for  the  sake  of  order,  method,  and  deco- 
rum, in  every  social  matter,  wliether  in 
affairs  of  state,  in  a court  of  law,  in  a 
place  of  worship,  or  in  the  private  inter- 
course of  friends.  So  long  ns  distinctions 
ore  admitted  in  society,  nnd  men  are 
agreed  to  express  their  sentiments  of  re- 
gard and  respect  to  each  other  ; it  will  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  ceremonict  of 
politeness  which  have  been  established. 
Every  country  has  adopted  certain  rites 
founded  upon  its  peculiar  religious  faith, 
and  prescribed  certain  observances  by 
which  individuals  conld  make  a public 
profession  of  their  faith.  Administering 
oaths  by  the  magistrate  is  a necessary 
form  in  law  ; kissing  the  king's  hand  is  a 
ceremony  practised  at  court  ; baptism  is 
one  rite  of  initiation  into  the  Christian 
church,  and  confirmation  another;  prayer, 
reudiug  the  Scriptures,  ami  preaching,  are 
different  religious  observances. 

As  far  as  ceremonies,  rites,  ami  obsrrv- 
auces , respect  religion,  the  first  may  he 
said  cither  of  an  individual  or  a com- 


munity j the  second  only  of  a commu- 
nity ; and  the  last,  more  properly  of  an 
individual  either  in  public  or  private. 
The  ceremony  of  kneeling  during  the 
time  of  prayer  is  the  most  becoming 
posture  for  a suppliant,  whether  in  public 
or  private.  The  discipline  of  a Christian 
church  consists  in  itsritri,  to  which  every 
member,  either  as  a layman  or  a priest, 
is  obliged  to  conform.  Public  worship  is 
an  observance  which  no  Christian  thinks 
himself  at  liberty  to  neglect. 

It  betrays  either  gross  ignorance  or 
wilful  impertinence,  to  set  at  nought 
any  of  the  established  forms  of  society. 
When  ceremonies  are  too  numerous,  they 
destroy  the  ease  of  social  intercourse; 
but  the  absence  of  ceremonv  destroys 
all  decency.  In  public  worship  the  ex- 
cess of  ccretnony  is  apt  to  extinguish  the 
warmth  and  spirit  of  devotion  j but  the 
want  of  it  deprives  religious  service  of 
all  solemnity. 

Yo*  may  discover  I rib-,  of  wn  without  policy,  or 
lam,  oc  elites,  or  any  of  the  aria  of  life:  bat  ao 
where  will  you  find  Item  without  wane  firm  of  re- 
ligion. Biair* 

And  what  hare  kiags  that  prlratrt  bare  not  loo, 
Sare  ceremons  t 8«  AR.rK  ARX. 

Lire  Ihou  to  mourn  thy  I are’,  unhappy  fair, 

To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe. 

Or  buy  it  back,  and  fuu’ial  rites  bealow.  Dalrna. 

Incorporated  mind,  will  always  feel  tome  inclina- 
tion toward,  exterior  acta  and  ritual  olrnrarirn. 

JOHNSoa. 

to  form,  v.  To  make . 

FORMAL,  CEREMONIOUS. 

FORMAL  and  CEREMONIOUS, 
from  form  and  ceremony  (c.  Form,  cere- 
mony), are  cither  taken  in  an  indifferent 
sense  with  respect  to  what  contains  fas-m 
nnd  ceremony,  or  in  a bud  sense,  ns  ex- 
pressing the  excess  of form  nnd  ceremony. 
A person  expects  to  have  a formal  dis- 
missal before  he  considers  himself  as  dis- 
missed ; people  of  fashion  pay  each  other 
ceremonious  visits,  by  way  of  keeping  up 
a distant  intercourse.  Whatever  commu- 
nications are  made  from  one  government 
to  another  must  be  made  in  a formal 
manner.  It  is  tlic  business  of  the  church 
to  regulate  the  ceremonious  part  of  reli- 
gion. 

Formal,  in  the  bad  sense,  is  opposed 
to  easv  : ceremonious  to  the  cordial.  A 
formal  carriage  prevents  a person  from 
indulging  himself  in  the  innocent  fami- 
liarities of  friendly  intercourse ; a cere- 
monious carriage  puts  a stop  to  all  hospi 
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tality  and  kindness.  Princes,  in  their 
formal  intercourse  with  each  other,  know 
nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  society  ; cere- 
monious visitants  give  and  receive  enter- 
tainments, without  tasting  anv  of  the 
enjoyments  which  flow  from  tlic  recipro- 
city of  kind  offices. 

I h;ire  not  thought  fit  to  return  them  ant  format 
an nwrr.  AnDHOtf. 

From  the  moment  one  tip  for  an  author,  one 
must  he  treated  at  ceremoniously,  that  l«,  a*  unfaith- 
fully, u as  a kior’i  favourite,  or  as  a kiug Porte. 

form  Kit,  v.  Antecedent. 
FORMERLY,  IN  TIMES  PAST,  OR 
OI.D  TIMES,  DAYS  OK  YORK,  AN- 
CIENTLY, OR  ANCIENT  TIMES. 
FORMERLY  supposes  a less  remote 
period  than  IN  TIMES  PAST:  and  time 
less  remote  than  IN  DAYS  OF  YOKE 
and  ANCIENTLY.  The  two  first  may 
be  said  of  what  happens  wiiliiu  the  age 
of  man ; the  last  two  are  extended  to 
many  generations  and  nges.  Any  indivi- 
dual may  use  the  word  formerly  with 
regard  to  himself:  thus  we  enjoyed  our 
health  better  formerly  than  now.  An  old 
man  may  speak  of  times  post,  as  when  he 
says  he  does  nut  enjoy  himself  ns  lie  did 
in  times  past.  OLD  TIMES,  days  of 
yore,  and  anciently,  nre  more  applicable 
to  nations  than  to  individuals ; and  all 
these  express  different  degrees  of  remote- 
nits.  With  respect  to  our  present  period, 
the  nge  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  called 
old  times;  the  days  of  Alfred,  and  still 
later,  the  days  of  yore : the  earliest  period 
in  which  Britain  is  mentioned  may  be 
termed  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

Men  werr  formerly  dhputet)  out  of  tbdr  doubt*. 

A DIMM  N. 

in  timet  of  old,  when  lime  «n  young. 

And  port*  their  own  ?er »ui»e, 

A terw  could  draw  a *toue  or  bwro.  Swift. 

Thu«  IMjrar  proud,  (o  days  of  yore. 

Held  mouarrlit  labouring  at  tlv*  imt.  Swift. 

In  ancient  timet  the  sacred  plough  employ'd 
The  king*  and  awful  father*  of  mankind.  Tiiommx 

FORMIDABLE,  DREADFUL,  TKIl- 
RIBLR,  SHOCKING. 
FORMIDABLE  is  applied  to  that 
which  is  apt  to  excite  fear  (v.  To  appre- 
hend) ; DREADFUL  (e.  7 o apprehend) 
to  what  is  calculated  to  excite  dread  ; 
TERRIBLE  (®.  Alarm)  to  that  which 
excites  terror;  and  SHOCKING  (from 
shake)  is  applied  to  that  which  vio- 
lently shakes  or  agitates  (p.  To  agi- 
tate). T\ie formidable  acts  neither  sud- 


denly nor  violently ; the  dreadful  may  act 
violently,  but  not  suddenly  : thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  army  may  he  formidable  ; 
that  of  a field  of  battle  is  dreadful.  The 
terrible  and  shocking  act  both  suddenly 
and  violently  ; but  the  former  acts  both 
on  the  senses  and  tlie  imagination,  tile 
latter  on  the  inoral  feelings:  thus  the 
glure  of  a tyger's  eye  is  terrible  ; the  un- 
expected news  of  a friend’s  dcutlt  is  shock- 
ing. 

France  continued  not  only  powerful  but  formid- 
able to  the  hour  of  the  ruin  of  the  mouateby. 

. Burak. 

TUiuk,  timtly  thiuk,  on  the  hit  dreadful  day. 

Dkvdfn. 

Wk-n  hk'i  nre  arrived  at  Ibiuklnjr  of  thrir  my 
divuduli&n  with  picture.  how  Jew  thing*  arc  there 
that  can  be  terrible  to  them.  Stkble. 

Nothing:  could  be  more  shucking  to  a fewer  au* 
nobility,  than  the  cnuuviiog  to  mercenary  harnlt 
the  defence  of  llxw  lenitorie*  which  hud  been  ac- 
quired or  preserved  by  the  l»h»od  of  their  ancotor*. 

RoRKUTMX. 

to  forsake,  i'.  To  abandon. 
rORSAKEN,  FORLORN,  DESTITUTE. 

To  be  FORSAKEN  (v.  To  abandon) 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  company  and  as- 
sistance of  others;  to  be  FORLORN, 
from  tlie  German  Ter  tore  H lust,  is  to  be 
forsaken  in  time  of  difficulty,  to  be  with- 
out a guide  in  un  unknown  road ; lobe 
DESTITUTE,  from  the  Latin  destilutus, 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  first  necessaries 
of  life. 

To  lie  forsaken  is  a partial  situation ; 
to  be  forlorn  and  destitute  is  a permanent 
condition.  We  may  be  forsaken  by  a 
fellow  traveller  on  the  mad  ; we  are  for- 
lorn when  we  get  into  a deserted  path, 
with  no  one  to  direct  us  ; we  aye  destitute 
when  we  have  no  means  of  subsistence, 
nor  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  means. 
It  is  particularly  painful  to  be  forsaken 
by  the  friend  of  our  youth,  and  the  slutrer 
of  our  fortunes ; the  orphan,  who  is  left 
to  travel  the  ruud  of  lile  without  counsel- 
lor or  friend,  is  of  nil  others  in  the  most 
forlorn  condition  ; if  to  this  he  added  po- 
verty, his  misery  is  aggravated  by  his  be- 
coming destitute. 

But  frarful  l«c  tbrti* ***!**«,  my  countrymen 

Left  mefvrtsken  in  Ik*  Cyrk  p«*  dm.  Dry  or*. 

Co*MCtmCr  nililr  limn  (JoM*ph*»  brethren)  trC‘d- 
led,  tbit  they  w h i had  oner  b.t-u  deaf  to  the  »up- 
plicallmt*  of  a bsothrr  were  uow  left  fiir-udk**  an<l 
forlorn.  BLAIR* 

Friendly*  ami  destitute  Dr.  fsol.Umilh  wa«  ri- 
po***«l  to  all  I ho  miwrh*  of  fitdifeuce  in  a forrisu 
country.  Joukmn. 
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TO  FORSWEAR,  PERJURE,  SUBORN. 

FORSWEAR  is  Saxon;  PERJURE 
is  Latin ; the  preposition  for  and  per  are 
botli  privative,  and  the  words  signify  lite- 
rally to  swear  contrary  to  the  truth  ; this 
is,  however,  not  their  only  distinction  : 
to  forswear  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of 
oaths ; to  perjure  is  employed  only  for 
such  oaths  us  have  been  administered  by 
the  civil  magistrate. 

A soldier  forswears  himself  who  breaks 
his  oath  of  allegiance  by  desertion  ; and 
a subject  forsnrars  Himself 'who  takes  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty  which  lie 
afterwards  violates  : a man  perjures  him- 
self in  a court  of  law  who  swears  to  the 
truth  of  that  which  he  knows  to  be  false. 
Forswear  is  used  only  in  the  proper  sense: 
perjure  may  be  used  figuratively  with  re- 
gard to  lover’s  vows ; he  who  deserts  his 
mistress  to  whom  he  has  pledged  his  affec- 
tion is  a perjured  man. 

Forswear  and  perjure  are  the  acts  of 
individuals;  SUBORN,  from  the  Imtin 
subornare , signifies  to  make  to  forswear : 
a perjured  man  has  all  the  guilt  upon  him- 
self ; hut  he  who  is  suborned  shares  his 
guilt  with  the  suborner. 

Falte  av  thou  aif,  and  more  titan  fal*e,  fmnwvm  ! 
Not  apruiif  from  noble  hlooil,  nor  jotltleifbonj ; 
Why  should  I own  1 wliat  *ui«  bate  1 to  fear? 

Davors*. 

He  eone,  for  ever  leave  ibis  happy  sphere; 

Fur  perjur'd  lovers  have  no  mansion*  here.  Lfe. 

They  wen*  » uborn'sl  ; 

M ilrolr.1,  anil  Doualhain,  the  king**  tw«»  *no*. 

Are  stole  away  ami  fled.  8nu*mnif. 

to  fortify,  v.  To  strengthen. 
fortitude,  «.  Courage. 

FORTUNATE,  LUCKY,  PROSPEROUS, 
SUCCESSFUL. 

FORTUNATE  signifies  having^/urlunr 

(».  Chance,  fortune). 

LUCKY  signifies  having  luck , which 
is  in  German  gheck,  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity comes  from gelingen  to  succeed. 

PROSPEROUS,  v.  To  flourish. 

SUCCESSFUL  signifies  full  of  success, 
enabled  to  succeed. 

The  fortunate  and  lucky  are  both  ap- 
plied to  that  which  happens  without  the 
control  of  man;  but  the  latter,  which  is 
a collateral  term,  describes  the  capricious 
goddess  Fortune  in.  her  most  freakish 
humours,  while  fortunate  represents  her 
in  her  more  sober  mood  : in  other  words, 
the  fortunate  is  more  according  to  the 


ordinary  course  of  things;  the  lucky  is 
something  sudden,  unaccountable,  and 
singular:  a .circumstance  is  said  to  be 
fortunate  which  turns  up  suitably  to  our 
purpose;  it  is  said  to  be  lucky  when  it 
comes  upon  us  unexpectedly,  ut  the  mo- 
ment that  it  is  wanted  : hence  we  speak 
of  a man  as  fortunate  in  his  business,  and 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ; but  lucky 
in  the  lottery  or  in  games  of  chance  : a 
fortunate  year  will  make  up  lnr  the  losses 
of  the  past  year;  a lucky  hit  may  re- 
pair the  ruined  spendthrift’s  fortuiw  only 
to  tempt  him  to  still  greater  extrava- 
gance,. 

Prosperous  and  successful  seem  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  wliat  is  fortuitous,  al- 
though prosperity  and  success  are  both 
greatly  aided  by  good  /uc/une.  Fortunate 
and  lucky  are  applied  as  much  to  the  re- 
moval of  evil  as  to  the  attainment  of 
good ; prosperous  and  successful  arc  con- 
cerned only  in  what  is  good,  or  esteemed 
as  such  : we  may  he  fortunate  in  making 
our  escape ; we  are  prosperous  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  wealth.  Fortunate  is  em- 
ployed for  single  circumstances;  prosper- 
ous only  for  u train  of  circumstances;  a 
man  may  be  fortunate  in  meeting  with 
the  approbation  of  a superior ; he  is  pros- 
perous in  his  business.  Prosperity  is  ex- 
tended to  whatever  is  die  object  of  our 
wishes  in  this  world  ; success  is  that  de- 
gree of  prosperity  which  immediately  at- 
tends our  endeavours;  wealth,  honours, 
children,  and  all  outward  circumstances,  \ 
constitute  prosperity;  the  attainment  of 
any  object  constitutes  success ; the  for- 
tunate mid  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim 
to  merit,  because  they  preclude  the  idea 
of  exertion ; prosperous  and  successful 
may  claim  a share  of  merit  proportioned 
to  the  exertion. 

Srtifil  of  llw  Koni.in  emperor*.  no  in  «(ill  to  bo 
wen  upon  iliclr  medal*,  amuug  tl«<-ir  other  lllli«, 
pave  iL'imHvi**  that  of  Felix  or  Joritt  nnt  l . 

Admbos. 

Tl.l-  lucky  ninmeut  ll»<*  »ty  traitor  cbft«% 

Tkn  il  irtiu;  from  hi*  nmbutli  up  he  iur1,  I)hy  dr*. 

t)  fortunate  olil  mm,  who-v  farm  remain* 

For  you  Ruflicb-nr,  :i..«l  requite*  your  p ilus.  Duvdrn. 

IIhI.o  are  ofl  by  guilt  or  batcnc'S  earn’d, 

Or  dralt  by  chance  to  vhield  a lucky  knave. 

Armvtiom. 

Protpcroui  people  (for  happy  there  are  uoue)  are 
hurried  away  with  a fond  *eu«e  of  their  prevent  con- 
dition, and  lltoughileM  of  the  mutability  of  fortune. 

Strrlh 

Ye  £nd«,  providing  over  lamia  and  seaa, 

And  you  who  raging  wind*  and  waver  appease. 

Breathe  on  our  awelling  stalls  a pro*p*rout  wind. 

Dryocn. 


* 
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Tbe  Count  d'Ollvare*  wii  dbgr&eed  at  tbe  eottrt 
of  Madrid,  became  H wn  allefed  agaiotf  him  that 
le  had  never  surer**  in  bit  undertakings,  Addison. 

fortunate,  v.  Happy. 
fortunb,  v.  Chance. 
forward,  v.  Onward. 
to  forward,  t’.  To  encourage. 

TO  FOSTER,  CHERISH,  HARBOUR, 
INDULGE. 


The  greater  part  of  those  who  lire  but  to  lafaee 

malignity,  and  multiply  enemies,  bare  no  hope*  to 
fitter,  no  designs  to  promote,  nor  any  expectations  of 
attaining  power  by  insolence.  Jonnsoa. 

As  social  Inclinations  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  well-being  or  tbe  world,  it  Is  the  duty  and  inte- 
rest of  every  individual  to  cherish  and  improve  them 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  BaaaeLCr. 

This  is  scorn. 

Which  tbe  fair  soul  of  genii*  Albeuais 

Would  neVr  bare  harbour'd*  LxC. 

Tbe  king  (Charles  I.)  would  indulge  »o  refine- 
ments of  casuistry,  however  plausible,  in  such  delicate 
sufajectf,  aial  was  resolved,  that  what  depredations 
soever  fortune  should  remmlt  upon  him,  she  never 
should  bereave  him  of  his  honour.  Hvaiu 


To  FOSTER  is  probably  connected 
with  father,  in  the  natural  sense,  to  bring 
up  with  a parent’s  care;  to  CHERISH, 
from  the  Latin  cam  dear,  is  to  feed  with 
affection;  to  HARBOUR,  from  n har- 
bour or  haven,  is  to  provide  with  a shelter 
and  protection;  to  INDULGE,  from  the 
Latin  dulcis  sweet,  is  to  render  sweet  and 
ngrccuble.  These  terms  are  all  employed 
here  in  the  moral  acceptation,  to  express 
the  idea  of  giving  nourishment  to  an  ob- 
ject. 

To  fatter  in  the  mind  is  to  keep  with 
care  and  positive  endeavours ; as  when 
one  fosters  prejudices  by  encouraging 
every  thing  which  favours  them  : to  che- 
rish in  the  mind  is  to  hold  dear  or  set  a 
value  upon ; ns  when  one  cherishes  good 
sentiments,  by  dwelling  upon  them  with 
inward  satisfaction  : to  harbour  is  to  allow 
room  in  the  mind,  and  is  generally  taken 
in  the  worst  sense,  fur  giving  admission 
to  that  w hich  ought  to  be  excluded ; ns 
when  one  harbours  resentment  by  permit- 
ting it  to  have  a resting-place  in  the  heart : 
to  indulge  in  the  mind,  is  to  give  the 
w hole  mind  to,  to  make  it  the  chief  source 
of  pleasure;  as  when  one  indulges  an 
affection,  by  making  the  will  and  the 
outward  conduct  bend  to  its  gratifica- 
tions. 

He  who  fosters  pride  in  his  breast  lays 
up  for  liimself  a store  of  mortification  in 
Ins  intercourse  with  the  world;  it  is  the 
duty  of  a man  to  cherish  sentiments  of 
tenderness  and  kindness  towards  the  wo- 
man whom  he  has  made  the  object  of  his 
choice ; nothing  evinces  the  innate  depra- 
vity of  the  human  heart  more  forcibly 
than  the  spirit  of  malice,  which  some 
men  harbour  for  years  together ; any  affec- 
tion of  the  mind,  if  indulged  beyond  the 
bounds  of  discretion,  will  become  a hurt- 
ful passion,  that  may  endanger  the  peace 
of  society  as  much  as  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 


foul,  v.  Nasty. 

TO  FOUND,  GROUND,  REST, 
BUILD. 

FOUND,  in  French  fonder,  Latin 
fundo,  conies  from  fundus  the  ground,  and, 
like  the  verb  GROUND,  properly  signi- 
fies to  make  firm  in  the  ground,  to  make 
the  ground  the  support. 

To  found  implies  (he  exercise  of  art  and 
contrivance  in  making  a support ; to  ground 
signifies  to  lay  a thing  so  deep  that  it  may 
not  totter;  it  is  merely  in  the  moral  sense 
that  they  are  here  considered,  as  the  verb 
to  ground  with  this  signification  is  never 
used  otherwise.  Found  is  applied  to  out- 
ward circumstances;  ground  to  what 
passes  inwardly : a man  founds  his  charge 
against  another  upon  certain  facts  that 
are  come  to  his  knowledge;  he  grounds 
his  belief  upon  the  most  substantial  evi- 
dence : a man  should  he  cautious  not  to 
make  any  accusations  which  are  not  well 
founded ; nor  to  indulge  any  expectations 
which  are  not  well  grounded : monorchs 
commonly  found  their  claims  to  a throne 
upon  the  right  of  primogeniture  ; Christ- 
ians ground  their  hopes  of  immortality  on 
the  word  of  God. 

To  found  and  grtntnd  are  said  of  tilings 
which  demand  the  full  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers  ; to  REST  is  an  action  of 
less  importance  ; whatever  is  founded  re- 
quires and  has  the  utmost  support ; what- 
ever is  rested  is  more  by  the  will  of  the 
individual:  a man  founds  his  reasoning 
upon  some  unequivocal  fact ; he  rests  his 
assertion  upon  mere  hearsay.  'Die  words 
found,  ground,  and  rest,  have  always  an 
immediate  reference  to  the  thing  that  sup- 
ports; to  BUILD  has  on  especial  refer- 
ence to  that  which  is  supported,  to  the  su- 
perstructure that  is  raised  : we  should  not 
say  that  a person  founds  an  hypothesis, 
without  adding  something,  as  observa- 
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lions,  experiments,  anil  the  like,  upon 
which  it  was  founded ; hut  we  may  speak 
of  his  simply  building  systems,  supposing 
them  to  be  the  mere  fruit  of  his  distem- 
pered imagination ; or  we  may  say  that  a 
system  of  astronomy  has  been  built  upon 
the  discovery  of  Copernicus  respecting 
the  motion  of  the  earth. 

TTi«  only  »ure  principle*  we  can  lay  down  for  re- 
fralallR?  our  conduct  must  be  founded  ou  the 
CbrUilao  religion.  Blais. 

I know  there  tre  person*  who  look  upon  there 
wonder*  of  art  (in  ancient  history)  M faboloot;  but 
1 cannot  find  any  ground  for  such  s suspicion. 

Addison. 

Our  distinction  must  rest  upon  a steady  adher- 
ence to  rational  religion,  when  lire  multitude  are 
deviating  Into  licentious  and  crimloal  conduct. 

Blais. 

They  wlio  from  a mUtsken  *eal  for  the  honour  of 
Divine  revelation,  either  deny  the  rstarucr,  or  vilify 
the  authority  of  natural  religion,  are  not  aware,  that 
by  riUa Mowing  the  sense  of  obligation,  they  undermine 
the  founds l U»n  on  which  revelation  build*  its  power 
*>f  commanding  the  heart.  Blais. 

to  found,  v.  To  institute. 

FOUNDATION,  GROUND,  BASIS. 

FOUNDATION  mid  GROUND  de- 
rive their  meaning  and  application  from 
the  preceding  article : a report  is  said  to 
be  without  any  foundation,  which  ha. 
taken  its  rise  in  mere  conjecture,  or  in 
some  arbitrary  cause  independent  of  all 
fact ; a man's  suspicion  is  said  to  be 
without  ground,  which  is  not  supported 
by  the  shadow  of  external  evidence:  un- 
J'ounded  clamours  are  frequently  raised 
against  the  measures  of  government ; 
groundless  jealousies  frequently  arise  be- 
tween families,  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
their  intercourse. 

Foundation  and  BASIS  may  be  com- 
pared with  each  other,  either  in  the  pro- 
per nr  the  improper  signification : both 
foundation  and  bun  are  the  lowest  parts 
of  any  structure  ; but  the  former  lies 
under  ground,  the  latter  stands  above  : 
the  foundation  supports  some  large  and 
artificially  erected  pile;  the  basis  sup- 
ports a simple  pillar  : hence  we  speak  uf 
the  foundation  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  bate 
or  basis  of  the  monument:  this  distinc- 
tion is  likewise  preserved  in  the  moral 
application  of  the  terms:  disputes  have 
too  often  their  foundation  in  frivolous  cir- 
cumstances ; treaties  have  commonly 
their  basis  in  acknowledged  general  prin- 
ciple ; with  governments  that  are  at  war 
pacific  negotiations  may  he  commenced 
on  tbe  bam  of  the  aft  possidetis. 


If  AefcuniaUr*  of  H*h  sum  he  virtue  and 
•mice,  sit  Hurt  h offered  against  It  I,  but  rumour, 
which  U too  *hort-Uved  to  stand  up  in  competition 
with  glory,  which  is  rverlastlng.  Stnklk. 

Every  subject  of  the  Bilthh  government  ha* 
good  ground*  for  loving  and  respecting  hi*  eountrj. 

Blaie. 

It  Is  certain  that  tbe  bath  of  alt  lattlog  reputation 
i*  laid  in  moral  worth.  Blais. 

fountain,  i'.  Spring. 

FRACTION,  v.  Rupture. 
fracture,  v.  Rupture. 

FRAGILE,  FRAIL,  BRITTLE. 

FRAGILE  and  FRAIL,  in  French 
frilr,  both  come  from  the  Latin  fragilis, 
signifying  breakable;  but  the  former  is 
used  in  the  proper  sense  only,  and  the 
latter  more  generally  in  the  improper 
sense:  man,  corporeally  considered,  is  a 
fragile  creature,  his  frame  is  composed 
of  fragile  materials;  mentally  considered, 
he  is  a fruit  creature,  fur  he  is  liable  to 
every  sort  of  frailty. 

BRITTLE  conies  from  the  Snxoa  brit- 
tan  to  break,  and  by  the  termation  le  or 
lis,  denotes  likewise  a capacity  to  break, 
that  is,  properly  breakable;  hut  it  con- 
veys a stronger  idea  of  this  quality  than 
fragile:  the  latter  applies  to  whatever 
will  break  from  the  effects  of  time; 
brittle  to  that  which  will  not  bear  a 
temporary  violence : in  this  sense  all  the 
works  of  men  are  fragile,  and  in  fact  all 
sublunary  things ; hut  glass,  stone,  and 
ice,  are  peculiarly  denominated  brittle. 

A.  appearance  of  delicacy,  isd  evtm  of  fra§ilUf, 
h almost  cwcotlil  lo  beaut,.  Buajuu 

Wbal  joir,  ala.!  could  Ihi.  fraU  beiaj fire, 

Tbat  I base  been  so  cofttous  to  life.  Davorr*. 

The  brittle  ebalu  of  this  world's  friendships  Is  aa 
effectually  broken  nhen  one  Is  ' obtitns  mcorum.'  as 
when  one  Is ' obit,  l.nntlns  et  lilts.*  Caort. 

FRAGRANCE,  V.  Smell. 

frail,  v.  Fragile. 

frailtv,  v.  Imperfection. 

FRAME,  TEMPER,  TEMPERAMENT, 

CONSTITUTION. 

FRAME  in  its  natural  sense  is  that 
which  forms  the  exterior  edging  of  any 
thing,  and  consequently  determines  its 
form  ; it  is  applied  to  man  physically  or 
mentally,  as  denoting  that  constituent 
portion  of  him  which  seems  to  hold  the 
rest  together ; which  by  an  extension  of 
the  metaphor  is  likewise  put  for  the  whole 
contents,  the  whole  body,  or  the  whole 
mind. 
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TEMPER  and  TEMPERAMENT,  in 
Latin  temperamentum  from  [tempero  to 
govern  or  dispose,  signify  the  particular 
modes  of  being  disposed  or  organized. 

CONSTITUTION,  from  constitute  or 
appoint,  signifies  the  particular  mode  of 
being  constituted  or  formed. 

Frame,  when  applied  to  the  body,  is 
taken  in  its  most  universal  sense ; ns 
when  we  speak  of  the  frame  being  vio- 
lently agitated,  or  the  human  frame  being 
wonderfully  constructed : when  applied 
to  the  mind  it  will  admit  either  of  a ge- 
neral or  restricted  signification.  Temper, 
which  is  applicable  only  to  the  mind,  is 
taken  in  the  general  or  particular  state  of 
the  individual.  The  frame  comprehends 
either  the  whole  body  of  mental  |>ower8, 
or  the  particular  disposition  of  those 
powers  in  individuals ; the  temper  com- 
prehends the  general  nr  particular  state 
of  feeling  as  well  as  thinking  in  the  indi- 
vidual. The  mental  frame  which  receives 
any  violent  concussion  is  liable  to  de- 
rangement ; it  is  necessary  for  those  who 
govern  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
temper  of  those  whom  they  govern.  By 
reflection  on  the  various  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Being,  a man  mny  easily  bring  his 
mind  into  a frame  of  devotion  : by  the 
indulgence  ot  a fretful  repining  temper,  a 
man  destroys  his  own  pence  ofmind,  and 
offends  his  Maker. 

Temperament  and  constitution  mark 
the  general  state  of  the  individual;  the 
former  comprehends  a mixture  of  the 
physical  and  mental  ; the  latter  has  a 
purely  physical  application.  A man  with 
a warn  temperament  owes  his  warmth  of 
character  to  the  rapid  impetus  of  the 
blood  ; a man  with  a delicate  constitution 
is  exposed  to  great  fluctuations  in  his 
health  ; the  whole  frame  of  a new-born 
infant  is  peculiarly  tender.  Men  of  fierce 
tempers  are  to  lie  found  in  all  nations ; 
men  of  sanguine  tempers  are  more  fre- 
quent in  warm  climutcs  ; the  constitutions 
of  females  are  more  tender  than  those 
of  the  male,  and  their frumes  arc  alto- 
gether more  susceptible. 

TW  wait 

Cootrnplatr*  what  .hr  I.,  soil  wlirnrr  ,hr  catwr. 

And  tlnoil  consprrhcnils  bet  own  amazing  frame . 

JXMYlta. 

Tte  he 

Arts  soprftlilioo  h^.)i  m ziitur',  ilirooc. 

Thru  tbluhz  IU*  Mahri’.  Inuprr  l.hr  hi*  own. 

Jksyxs. 

Tbrrr  is  1 grrzl  Irnitrnr  j to  chreifulnos*  in  rrli. 
f ion ; and  such  a frame  ot  minil  Is  not  out,  (hr 
most  lose!,,  but  the  most  comomtable  In  s virtuous 
person,  Audi  »o*e 


Tbe  sole  itrragtli  of  tbe  *>«ml  from  the  about  in* 

of  ao  amaze*  and  confounds  tbe  imagina- 

tion, that  the  best  t-*ub!ivbed  tewpen  can  tcnrcrly 
forbear  bring  bo  rue  down.  Bf**r. 

I bare  alway*  more  need  of  a laujrh  tbau  a cry, 
bfinz  «ome*b*t  disposed  to  melancholy  by  my  tem- 
perament. towns*. 

How  little  oar  conztftift/on  U able  to  bear  a re- 
more  into  part*  of  tfcif  air,  not  much  higher  tin* 
that  we  commonly  breathe  lo.  Lock*. 

to  frame,  v.  To  invent. 

FRANK,  CANDID,  INGENUOUS, 
FREE,  OPEN,  PLAIN. 

FRANK,  in  French  franc,  German, 
Stc.  frank,  is  connected  with  the  word 
firech  bold,  and  frei  free.  • 

‘ CANDID,  v.  Candid. 

INGENUOUS  comes  from  the  Latin 
ingenusts,  which  signifies  literally  free- 
born, as  distinguished  from  the  hOcrti  who 
were  afterwards  made  free:  hence  the 
term  has  been  employed  by  a future  ol 
speech  to  denote  nobleness  ot  birth  or 
character.  According  to  GirarcJ,  ingenu 
in  French  is  taken  in  a bad  sense  ; and 
Dr.  Trusler,  in  translating  Ids  article  sin- 
cerity, franchise,  naivety,  ingenuity,  lias 
erroneously  assigned  the  same  office  to 
our  word  ingensious ; but  this  lias  kept 
true  to  the  original,  by  being  alwhys  an 
epithet  of  commendation. 

FREE  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
northern  languages  under  different  forms, 
and  is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  from,  which 
denotes  a separation  or  enlargement. 

Ol’KN,  v.  Candid. 

PLAIN,  v.  Apparent,  also  evident. 

All  these  terms  convey  tlie  idea  of  a 
readiness  to  communicate  and  be  com- 
municated with ; they  are  all  opposed  to 
concealment,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances. Tbe  frank  man  is  under  uo 
constraint ; his  tlioughts  and  feelings  are 
both  set  at  ease,  and  his  lips  are  ever 
ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates  of 
his  heart ; he  has  no  reserve : the  cumlui 
man  has  nothing  to  conceal ; he  speaks 
without  regard  to  self-interest  or  any  par- 
tial motive;  he  speaks  nothing  hut  the 
truth : the  ingenuous  man  throws  off  all 
disguise  ; he  scorns  all  artifice,  and  brings 
every  thing  to  light;  he  speaks  the  whole 
truth.  Frankness  is  acceptable  in  the 
general  transactions  of  society ; it  inspires 
confidence,  and  invites  communication  : 
candour  is  of  peculiar  use  in  matters  ot 
dispute  : it  serves  the  purposes  of  equity, 
ami  iuvites  to  conciliation : ingenuousness 
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is  most  wanted  where  there  is  most  to 
conceal;  it  courts  favour  and  kindness 
by  an  acknowledgement  of  tliut  which  is 
against  itself. 

Frankness  is  associated  with  unpolish- 
ed manners,  and  frequently  appears  in 
men  of  no  rank  or  education  ; sailors  have 
commonly  a deal  of frankness  about  them : 
candour  is  the  companion  of  uprightness  ; 
it  must  be  accompanied  with  some  re- 
finement, as  it  acts  in  cases  where  nice 
discriminations  are  made  : ingenuousness 
is  the  companion  of  a noble  and  elevated 
spirit:  it  exists  most  frequently  in  the 
unsophisticated  period  of  youth. 

Frankness  displays  itself  in  the  outward 
behaviour;  we  speak  of  a J'rank  air  and 
frank  manner : candour  displays  itself  in 
the  language  which  we  adopt,  and  the 
sentiments  we  express;  we  speak  of  a 
candid  statement,  a candid  reply : inge- 
nuousness shows  itself  in  all  the  words, 
looks,  or  actions  ; we  speak  of  an  inge- 
nuous countenance,  an  ingenuous  acknow- 
ledgement, an  ingenuous  answer.  Frank- 
ness and  cundour  may  lie  either  habitual 
or  occasional ; ingenuousness  is  a perma- 
nent character : a disposition  may  be 

J'rank,  or  an  air  of  frankness  and  candour 
inuy  be  assumed  tor  the  time ; but  an 
ingenuous  character  remains  one  and  the 
same. 

Frank  iless  is  a voluntary  effusion  of  the 
mind  between  equals ; u man  frankly 
confesses  to  bis  friend  the  state  of  his  af- 
fections or  circumstances  : candour  is  a 
debt  paid  to  justice  from  one  independent 
being  to  another ; lie  who  is  candid  is  so 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case  ; when  a 
candid  man  feels  himself  to  have  been  in 
an  error  w hich  affects  another,  he  is  im- 
pelled to  make  the  only  reparation  in  his 
power  by  acknowledging  it : ingenuous- 
ness is  the  offering  of  an  uncorrupted 
mind  at  the  shrine  of  truth  ; it  presup- 
poses an  inferiority  in  outward  circum- 
stances, and  a motive,  if  not  a direct 
necessity,  for  communication ; the  lad 
who  dues  not  wish  to  screen  Inmscif  from 
punishment  by  a lie  will  ingenuously  con- 
fess his  offence  ; he  who  does  not  wish  to 
obtain  false  applause  will  ingenuously 
disclaim  his  share  in  the  performance 
which  has  obtained  the  appluuse. 

Free,  open,  and  plain,  have  not  so  high 
an  office  as  the  first  three  : free  and  open 
may  be  taken  either  in  a good,  had,  or  in- 
different sense ; but  scldomer  in  the  first 
than  in  the  two  last  senses. 

The  frunk,  free,  and  open  man  all 
speak  without  constraint ; but  the  frank 


man  is  not  impertinent  like  the  free  man, 
nor  indiscreet  like  the  open  man.  The 
frank  man  speaks  only  of  what  concerns 
himself;  the  fire  man  speaks  of  what  con- 
cerns others : a J'rank  man  may  confess 
his  own  faults  or  inadvertencies;  the 
J’ree  man  corrects  those  which  he  sees  in 
another:  the  J'rank  man  opeus  his  heart 
from  the  warmth  of  his  nature ; the  free 
mau  opens  his  mind  from  the  conceit  of 
his  temper;  and  the  open  man  says  all  he 
knows  and  thinks,  from  the  inconsiderate 
levity  of  his  temper. 

A frank  man  is  not  j'rank  to  all,  nor  on 
all  occasions  ; he  is  J’rank  to  his  friends, 
or  he  is  frank  in  his  dealings  with  others : 
but  the  open  man  lets  himself  out  like  a 
running  stream  In  all  who  choose  to  listen, 
and  communicates  trivial  or  important 
mutters  with  equal  eagerness : on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  becoming  in 
one  to  be  free  where  counsel  can  be  given 
with  advantage  and  pleasure  to  the  re- 
ceiver ; and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  an  open 
behaviour,  particularly  in  young  persons, 
when  contrasted  with  the  odious  trait  of 
cunning  and  reserve. 

Plainness,  tlio  Inst  quality  to  be  here 
noticed,  is  a virtue  which,  though  of  the 
humbler  order,  is  not  to  be  despised  : it 
is  sometimes  employed  like  freedom  in 
the  task  of  giving  counsel;  but  it  does 
not  convey  the  idea  of  any  thing  unau- 
thorized either  in  matter  or  maimer.  A 
free  counsellor  is  more  ready  to  display 
his  own  superiority,  than  to  direct  the 
wanderer  in  his  way ; he  rather  aggra- 
vates faults,  thau  instructs  how  to 
amend  them  ; he  seems  more  like  a su- 
percilious enemy  than  a friendly  moni- 
tor : the  plain  man  is  free  from  these 
faults  : he  speaks  plainly  but  truly  ; he 
gives  no  false  colouring  to  his  speech ; it 
is  not  calculated  to  offend,  and  it  may 
serve  for  improvement  : it  is  the  part  of 
a true  friend  to  be  plain  with  another 
whom  he  sees  in  imminent  danger.  A 
free  speaker  is  in  danger  of  being  hated ; 
a plain  dealer  must  at  least  he  respected. 

My  own  private  opinion  with  regard  to  such  recre- 
atlom  (a*  port  nr  and  music)  I kin  f Iven  with  all  th« 
J,  aak nett  imaginable.  Stkklk. 

If  you  have  made  any  better  remark*  of  your  own, 
communicate  them  witli  candour ; If  not  make  u«e 
U those  I present  you  with.  Ammo*. 

We  see  an  Ingenuout  kind  of  behaviour  not  only 
make  up  for  faulu  committed,  bat  In  a manner  ex- 
piate them  In  the  very  commission.  Stkkle. 

We  cheer  the  youth  to  make  hit  own  defence, 

And  freely  tell  us  what  he  wu  and  whence. 

Dktdis. 


FREE. 


FREE. 


If  I Wf»  lined  year  food  ana  kj  loo  much  /rn* 
dtrm,  I hope  you  will  attribute  It  to  the  opennen  of 
njr  temper.  Form. 

Pope  hardly  drank  tea  without  a ttratajtem  : if  at 
the  houae  of  hh  friend*  he  wanted  any  acconunoda* 
Woo,  he  wa«  not  willing  to  art  for  it  In  plain  termi, 
hut  would  saeotioa  It  remotely  at  tometbioc  eonre- 
nieut.  Johnson. 

fraud,  v.  Deceit. 
fraudulent,  v.  Fallacious. 

FREAK,  WHIM. 

FREAK  most  probably  comes  from  ihe 
German frecA, bold  and  petulant.  WHIM 
from  Teutonic  wimmcn  to  whine  or  whim* 
per : but  they  have  at  present  somewhat 
deviated  from  their  original  meaning  ; for 
a freak  has  more  of  childishness  and  hu- 
mour than  boldness  in  it,  a whim  more 
of  eccentricity  than  of  childishness. 
Fancy  and  fortune  are  both  said  to  have 
their  freaks,  as  they  both  deviate  most 
widely  in  their  movements  from  all  rule; 
but  whims  are  at  most  but  singular  devia- 
tions of  the  mind  from  its  ordinary  and 
even  course.  Females  are  most  liable  to 
be  seized  with  frtaks,  which  are  in  their 
nature  suddeu  and  not  to  be  calculated 
upon  : men  are  apt  to  indulge  themselves 
in  whims  which  are  in  tlicir  nature  strange 
and  often  laughable.  We  should  call  it  a 
freak  for  a female  to  put  on  the  habit  of 
a male,  and  so  accoutred  to  sally  forth 
into  the  streets  : we  term  it  a whim  in  a 
man  who  takes  a resolution  never  to  shave 
himself  any  more. 

But  tbe  loop  pomp,  the  midnight  uu«qu*radr. 

With  ull  th e freatu  at  wanton  wraith  array’d, 

In  thrae,  ere  trMn  half  their  with  obtain, 

The  toll! of  pleasure  tickcua  Into  paiu.  Golbhiitu. 
*T«  all  btqaruthM  to  public  un, 

To  public  UM* ! There’*  a tohim  ! 

What  bad  the  public  done  for  hliu  I Swift. 

free,  v.  Communicative. 
free,  v.  Frank. 

FREE,  LIBERAL. 

Is  the  former  section  (r.  Frank)  FREE 
is  considered  only  as  it  respects  commu- 
nication by  words,  in  the  present  case  it 
respects  actions  and  sentiments.  In  all 
its  acceptations free  is  a term  of  dispraise, 
and  LIBERAL  that  of  commendation. 
To  b e free  signifies  to  act  or  think  at  will ; 
to  be  liberal  is  to  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  an  enlarged  heart  and  an  en- 
lightened mind.  A clown  or  a fool  may 
be  free  with  his  money,  and  may  squan- 
der it  away  to  please  his  humour,  or  gra- 
tify his  appetite ; but  the  nobleman  nnd 
the  wise  man  will  he  liberal  in  rewarding 


merit,  in  encouraging  industry,  and  in 
promoting  whatever  can  contribute  to  the 
ornament,  the  prosperity,  and  improve- 
ment of  his  country.  A min  who  it  /iw 
in  his  sentiments  thinks  as  he  pleases  ; 
the  man  who  is  liberal  thinks  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  Thefirc- 
thinking  man  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit, 
he  despises  the  opinions  of  others;  the 
libcral-tmmitd  thinks  modestly  on  his 
own  personal  attainments,  nnd  builds 
Upon  the  wisdom  of  others. 

Theyrccthinker  circumscribes  all  know- 
ledge within  the  conceptions  of  a few  su- 
perlatively wise  heads ; the  liberal  minded 
Is  anxious  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
science  by  making  all  the  thinking  world 
in  all  nges  to  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge.  With  the  freethinker 
nothing  is  good  that  is  old  or  establish- 
ed ; with  the  liberal  man  nothing  is  good 
because  it  is  new,  nothing  bad  because  it 
is  old.  Men  of  the  least  knowledge  nnd 
understanding  are  the  mostfree  in  their 
opinions,  in  which  description  of  men 
this  age  abounds  above  all  others ; such 
men  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  usurp  the 
epithet  liberal  to  themselves;  but  the 
good  sense  of  mankind  will  prevail  against 
partial  endeavours,  and  assign  this  title 
to  none  but  men  of  comprehensive  talents, 
sound  judgements,  extensive  experience, 
and  deep  erudition. 

It  seems  ns  if  freedom  of  thought  was 
that  aberration  of  the  mind  which  is  op- 
posed tti  the  two  extremes  of  superstition 
nnd  bigotry ; and  that  liberality  is  the 
happy  medium.  The  freethinker  holds 
nothing  sacred,  nnd  is  attached  to  no- 
thing but  his  own  conceits;  the  supersti- 
tious man  holds  too  many  things  sacred, 
and  is  attached  to  every  thing  that  favours 
this  bent  of  his  mind.  Afreethinker  ac- 
commodates his  duties  to  his  inclinations  ; 
he  denies  his  obligation  to  any  thing 
which  comes  across  the  peculiar  fashion 
of  his  sentiment.  A man  of  free  senti- 
ments rejects  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
with  tlie  letter  nr  outward  formality;  the 
superstitions  man  loses  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  in  his  extravagant  devotion 
to  its  outwurd  formalities. 

On  the  other  hand  bigotry  am)  liberality 
are  opposed  to  each  other,  not  in  regard 
to  what  they  believe,  so  much  ns  in  te- 
pnrd  to  the  nature  of  their  belief.  'Ihe 
bigotted  man  so  narrows  his  mind  to  the 
compass  of  his  belief  as  to  exclude  every 
other  object ; the  liberal  mail  directs  fns 
views  to  every  object  which  does  not  di- 
rectly interfere  with  his  belief.  It  is  pot- 


FREE. 

sible  for  the  bigotted  and  the  liberul  man 
to  have  the  same  faith ; but  the  former 
iniatakes  its  true  object  and  tendency, 
namely,  the  improvement  of  liis  rational 
powers,  which  the  latter  pursues. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  above, 
that JreelUt lilting,  superstition,  and  bi- 
gotry, are  alike  the  oilspring  of  ignorance ; 
and  that  HUrelily  is  the  handmaid  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  daughter  of  truth.  Of  all 
mental  aberrations  freedom  of  tbinking  is 
the  most  obnoxious,  as  it  is  fostered  by 
the  pride  of  the  heart,  and  the  vanity  of 
the  imagination.  In  superstition  we  some- 
times sec  the  anxiety  of  a well-disposed 
mind  to  discharge  its  conscience : with 
bigotry  we  often  see  associated  the  mild 
virtues  which  arc  taught  by  Christianity; 
but  in  the _/rrethinker  we  only  see  the  bad 
passions  and  the  unruly  will  set  free  from 
all  the  restraints  of  outward  authority, 
and  disengaged  from  the  control  of  reason 
and  judgement : in  such  a man  the  ami- 
able qualities  of  the  natural  disposition 
become  corrupted,  and  the  evil  humours 
triumph. 

Tte'/foefMnken  plead  very  hard  to  think  yree/jr  t 
they  have  it  1 hut  what  use  do  they  m«kr  of  it  ? Do 
their  writings  »bow  a greater  depth  of  design,  ot  more 
just  and  correct  reasoning,  than  those  of  oth»-r  men  I 

Bsukuy. 

Their  pretentions  to  he  /redblnkers  h no  other 
than  rakes  bate  to  be  fret  livers,  anil  savages  to  bo 
freemen.  Audi  .os. 

For  nrt  for  whore  woll.bdng 
So  soil  with  hind,  ao  literal. 

Thou  hut  provided  >11  rbiof*.  Mutov, 

The  dniie  of  knowledge  d be  oven  a liberal  mind. 

Blais. 

TO  FRKB,  SET  FREE,  DELIVER, 
LIBERATE. 

To  FREE  is  property  to  make./rcc,  in 
distinction  from  SET  FREE ; the  lint  is 
employed  in  what  concerns  ourselves,  and 
the  second  in  that  which  concerns  an- 
other. A man  frtet  himself  from  an  en- 
gagement ; he  sefs  another  free  from  his 
engagement : we  free,  or  set  ourselves 
free,  from  that  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  us  by  ourselves  or  by  circumstances; 
we  are  DELIVERED  or  LIBERATED 
from  that  which  others  have  imposed 
upon  us ; the  former  from  evils  in  gene- 
ral, tlm  latter  from  the  evil  of  confine- 
ment. I free  myself  fiom  a burden;  I 
tel  my  own  slave  free  from  his  slavery  ; 
1 deliver  another  man's  slave  from  a state 
of  bondage ; I liberate  a man  from  prison. 
A man  freu  an  estate  from  rent,  service, 
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taxes,  and  all  incumbrances ; a king  tele 
his  subjects  free  from  certain  imposts  or 
tributes,  he  deliver!  them  from  a foreign 
yoke,  or  he  liberate!  those  who  have  been 
taken  in  war.  We  free  either  by  an  act 
of  the  will,  or  by  contrivance  and  me- 
thod ; we  tetfree  by  an  act  of  authority; 
we  deliver  or  liberate  by  active  measures 
and  physical  strength.  A man  freer  him- 
self from  impertinence  bv  escaping  the 
company  of  the  impertinent ; ho  tele 
others  free  from  all  apprehensions  by  as- 
suring them  of  his  protection  ; he  deli- 
vert  them  ont  of  a perilous  situation  by 
his  presence  of  minrl.  A couutry  is  freed 
from  the  horrors  of  a revolution  by  the 
vigorous  councils  of  a determined  states- 
man; iu  this  maimer  was  England  freed 
from  a counterpart  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion by  the  vigour  of  the  government;  a 
country  is  tetfree  from  the  exactious  and 
hardships  of  usurpation  and  tyranny  by 
the  mild  influence  of  established  govern- 
ment: in  this  manner  is  Europe  ut  free 
from  the  iron  yoke  of  the  French  usurper 
by  its  ancient  rulers.  A country  is  deli, 
vend  from  the  grasp  and  oppression  of 
the  invader;  in  this  manner  has  Spain 
been  delivered,  by  tlie  wisdom  and  valour 
of  an  illustrious  British  geueral  at  the 
head  of  a band  of  British  lie  rocs. 

When  applied  in  a spiritual  sense  free 
is  applied  to  sin  ; tetfree  is  employed  for 
obligation  nod  responsibility  ; deliver  is 
employed  for  external  circumstances. 
God,  as  our  Redeemer, frtet  us  from  the 
bondago  and  consequences  of  siu,  by  the 
dispensations  of  his  atoning  grace ; but 
lie  does  not  let  us  free  from  any  of  our 
moral  obligations  or  moral  responsibility 
as  free  agents  ; as  our  Preserver  he  de- 
liver! us  from  dangers  and  misfortunes, 
trials  and  temptations. 

Sho  then 

Sent  Xrl*  down  to  free  her  from  the  sfrlfle 
Of  labouring  nature,  and  dissolve  her  lift*.  Dryden. 
When  keaf’a  would  kindly  iff  o*  free. 

And  earth’*  enchantment  end; 

It  takes  the  most  effectual  means. 

And  robs  ua  of  a friend.  Yoewo* 

However  deslmua  Mary  was  of  obtaining  deliver • 
a nrt  from  Damtey’a  «a prices,  the  had  good  reason* 
for  rejecting  the  method  by  which  they  proposed  to 
accomplish  iu  Robertsor. 

The  Inquisitor  rung  a hell,  and  ordered  N kolas  to 
be  forthwith  liberated.  Cumberland, 

FREE,  FAMILIAR. 

FREE  hss  already  been  considered  as 
it  respects  words,  actions,  and  sent)- 
menu  (o.  ires);  in  the  present  case  it 
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FREEDOM. 


is  coupled  with  FAMILIARITY,  inas- 
much as  they  respect  the  outward  be- 
haviour or  conduct  in  general  of  men  one 
to  another. 

To  be  /rr«  is  to  be  disengaged  from  nil 
the  constraints  which  the  ceremonies  of 
social  intercourse  impose ; to  l> e familiar 
is  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  n familiar,  of 
a relative,  or  one  of  the  same  family. 
Neither  of  these  terms  can  be  admitted 
as  unexceptionable;  hut  freedom  is  that 
which  is  in  general  totally  unauthorized  ; 
familiarity  sometimes  shelters  itself  under 
the  sanction  ol'long,  close,  and  friendly 
intercourse. 

Free  is  a term  of  much  more  extensive 
import  than  familiar;  a man  may  [tefree 
towards  another  in  a thousand  ways  ; hut 
he  is  familiar  towards  him  only  in  his 
manners  and  address.  A man  who  is 
free  looks  upon  every  thing  as  his  which 
he  chooses  to  make  use  of;  a familiar 
man  only  wants  to  share  with  another 
and  to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing.  A 
man  who  is  free  will  take  possession  of 
another  man's  house  or  room  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  will  make  use  of  his  name  or 
his  property  as  it  suits  his  convenience; 
his  freedom  alw  ays  turns  upon  that  which 
contributes  to  his  own  indulgence  : a mao 
who  is  familiar  will  smile  upon  you,  take 
hold  of  your  arm,  call  you  by  some 
friendly  name,  and  seek  to  enjoy  with  you 
all  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse ; 
his  familiarity  always  turns  upon  that 
which  .will  increase  his  own  importance. 
There  cannot  be  two  greater  enemies  to 
the  harmony  of  society  than  freedom  and 
familiarity ; both  of  which  it  is  the  whole 
business  of  politeness  to  destroy  ; for  no 
man  can  be.frce  without  being  in  danger 
of  infringing  upon  what  belongs  to  an- 
other, nor  familiar  without  being  in  dan- 
ger of  obtruding  himself  to  the  annoyance 
of  others. 

Upon  equality  depends  fb r freedom  of  dtwooiw, 
and  conirqueiitljr  the  ra«e  ami  ftood  humour  ofevrrj 
•oeJrtj.  Tk  an*  hitt. 

Familiar  eonrerw  Improved  general  cl*  Hit  lea  Into 
an  uufHgnetl  passion  on  both  »Ule*.  stkklk. 

FREE,  EXEMPT. 

FREE,  r.  Free,  liberal. 

EXEMPT,  in  Latin  exempt  us,  partici- 
ple of  eximo,  signifies  set  out  or  disen- 
gaged from  any  thing. 

The  condition  ami  not  the  conduct  of 
men  is  here  considered.  Freedom  is  either 
accidental  or  intentional ; the  exemption 
is  always  intentiouul ; we  may  bo  free 


from  disorders,  or  free  from  troubles ; 
we  are  exempt,  that  is  exempted  by  go- 
vernment, from  serving  in  the  militia. 
Free  is  applied  to  every  thing  from  which 
any  one  may  wish  to  be  free  ; but  ex- 
empt, on  the  contrary,  to  those  burdens 
which  we  should  share  with  others:  we 
inav  he  free  from  imperfections,  free 
from  incniiveniencies../Vre  from  the  inter- 
ruptions ol  others  ; hut  exempt  tmm  any 
office  or  tax.  We  may  likewise  be  said 
to  l>e  exempt  from  troubles  when  speaking 
of  lliese  us  the  dispensations  ol  Provi- 
dence to  others. 

O happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  ‘Inn. 

Tlw  »wain  *h atsfrre  from  bu»\ie»»  ami  debate. 
Receives  hla  raij  food  from  nature's  band.  Drydem. 

To  be  exempt  from  the  pa**lo»»  urtih  which  otitt  r* 
are  tormented,  i*  tbeonlj  plea.lng  solitude. 

As won. 

FREEDOM,  LIBERTY. 

FREEDOM,  the  abstract  noun  of  free, 
is  taken  in  all  the  senses  of  the  primitive. 
LIBERTY,  from  the  Latin  liber  free  is 
only  taken  in  the  sense  of  free  from  exter- 
nal constraint,  from  the  action  of  power. 

Freedom  is  personal  ami  private ; li- 
berty is  public.  File  freedom  of  the  city 
is  l he  privilege  granted  by  the  city  to  in- 
dividuAls  ; the  liberties  ol' the  city  are  the 
immunities  enjoyed  bv  the  city.  By  the 
. same  rule  of  distinction  we  speak  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  freedom  of  man- 
ners, the Jrcedom  of  conversation,  or  the 
freedom  of  debate ; hut  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  A slave  obtains 
his  freedom ; a captive  obtains  his  liberty. 

Freedom  serves  moreover  to  quality 
the  action  ; liberty  is  applied  only  to  the 
agent:  hence  we  say,  to  speak  or  think 
with  freedom  ; but  to  have  the  liberty  of 
speaking,  thinking,  or  acting.  Freedom 
and  liberty  are  likewise  employed  fur  the 
private  conduct  of  individuals  towards 
each  other;  but  the  former  is  used  in  a 
qualified  good  sens?,  the  latter  in  an  un- 
qualified bad  sense.  A freedom  may 
sometimes  be  licensed  or  allowed  ; a li- 
berty is  always  taken  in  a bud  sense.  A 
freedom  may  be  innocent  and  even  plea- 
sant ; a liberty  always  does  more  or  less 
violence  to  the  decencies  of  life,  or  the 
feelings  of  individuals.  There  are  little 
freedoms  which  may  pass  between  youth 
of  different  sexes,  so  as  to  heighten  the 
pleasures  of  society;  but  a modest  wo- 
man will  be  careful  to  guard  against  any 
freedoms  which  may  admit  of  roisintcr- 
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pretation,  and  resent  every  liberty  offered 
to  her  as  an  insult. 

The  end.  for  which  men  unite  In  me  let/,  end  .oh- 
unit  to  government,  are  to  enjoy  secttrlty  to  their  pro. 
pert/,  snA.  freedom  to  their  perron.,  from  all  In  jot- 
tice  or  violence.  Burn. 

I would  not  venture  Into  the  world  under  the  eha. 
racter  of  a man  who  pretrad.  to  talk  like  other 
people,  until  I had  arrived  at  a fall  Jreedam  of 
epeecb.  dnotvorr. 

The  liberty)  of  the  porw  b a hlervln-  when  we  ere 
inclined  to  write  again.!  other.,  and  a calamlf/  when 
we  dm]  ouraelvea  overborne  b/  the  mnltltndr  of  our 
asaatlanta.  Joh«o». 

FREIGHT,  CARGO,  LADING,  LOAD, 
BURDEN. 

FREIGHT,  through  the  Northern 
languages  in  all  probability  comes  front 
the  Latin  fero  to  bring,  signifying  the 
thing  brought. 

CARGO,  in  French  cargaison,  pro- 
bably a variation  from  carriage,  is  em- 
ployed for  all  the  contents  of  a vessel, 
with  the  exception  of  the  persons  that  it 
carries. 

LADING  and  LOAD  (in  German  la- 
den to  load ),  comes  most  probably  from- 
the  word  la  ft  a burden,  signifying  the  bur- 
den or  weight  imposed  upon  any  carriage. 

BURDEN,  which  through  the  medium 
of  the  Northern  languages,  comes  from 
the  Greek  qoproq,  and  ptpoi  to  carry,  con- 
veys the  idea  of  weight  which  is  borne  bv 
tbe  vessel. 

A captain  speaks  of  the  freight  of  his 
ship  as  that  which  is  the  object  of  his 
voyage,  by  which  all  who  are  interested 
in  it  are  to  make  their  profit;  the  value 
and  nature  of  the  freight  are  the  first  ob- 
jects of  consideration  T he  speaks  of  the 
lading  as  the  thing  which  is  lo  till  the 
ship;  the  quantity,  and  weight  of  the 
lading  are  to  be  taken  into  the  consider- 
ation : he  speaks  of  the  cargo  ns  that 
which  goes  with  the  6hip,  and  belongs  as 
it  were  to  the  ship;  the  amount  of  the 
cargo  is  that  which  is  first  thought  of: 
be  speaks  of  the  burden  as  that  which  his 
vessel  will  bear;  it  is  the  property  of  the 
ship  which  is  to  be  estimated. 

The  ship-broker  regulates  the  freight : 
the  captain  and  the  crew  dispose  the 
lading  : the  agent  sees  to  the  disposal  of 
the  cargo:  the  ship-builder  determines 
the  burden  : the  carrier  looks  to  the  toad 
which  be  has  to  carry.  The  freight  must 
consist  of  such  merchandize'  os  will  pay 
for  tbe  transport  and  risk  : the  lading 
must  consist  of  such  things  as  con  be 
most  conveniently  stowed  : the  value  of  a 
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cargo  depends  not  only  on  the  nature  of 
the  commodity,  but  the  market  to  which 
it  is  carried : the  burden  of  a vessel  is 
estimated  by  the  number  of  tons  which 
it  can  carry. 

n»«lr,  mj  dear  father  (ll>  no  lime  to  wilt). 

And  haul  toy  .boulders  with  • willing /rrlfht. 

Dnvnnn, 

The  surging  olr  metres 

lit  plum/  burden.  Tuomo*. 

TO  FREQUENT,  RESORT  TO, 
HAUNT. 

FREQUENT  comes  from  frequent,  in 
Latin  frequent  crowded,  signifying  to 
come  in  numbers  or  come  often  to  the 
same  place. 

RESORT,  in  French  reuortir,  coin- 
ouuded  of  re  and  tortir,  signifies  to  go 
ackwnrd  and  forward. 

HAUNT,  from  the  French  banter  to 
frequent. 

Frequent  is  more  commonly  used  of 
an  individual  who  goes  often  to  a place; 
retort  uml  huunt  of  a number  of  indivi- 
duals. A man  is  said  Infrequent  a pub- 
lic place  ; but  several  persons  may  resort 
to  a private  place : men  who  are  not 
fond  of  home  frequent  taverns;  iu  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  while  persecu- 
tion raged,  its  pmfessors  used  to  resort  to 
private  places  for  purposes  of  worship. 

Frequent  and  resort  are  indifferent 
actions;  but  haunt  is  always  ased  in  a 
bad  sense.  A man  may  frequent  a thea- 
tre, a club,  or  any  other  social  meeting, 
innocent  or  otherwise ; people  from  dif- 
ferent quarters  may  resort  to  a fair,  a 
church,  or  any  other  place  where  they 
wish  to  meet  for  a common  purpose ; but 
those  who  haunt  any  place  go  to  it  in  pri- 
vacy for  some  bad  purpose.  Our  Sa- 
viour frequented  the  synagogues  : the  fol- 
lowers ot  the  prophet  Mahomet  resort^  to 
his  tomb  at  Mecca:  thieves  haunt  the 
darkest  and  most  retired  parts  of  a 
city  in  order  to  concert  their  measures 
for  obtaining  plunder. 

For  my  own  part  I h«r«  mr  retirrded  our  inn.  of 
court  «.  nnrvertea  of  uatemeu  and  lawgiver.,  which 
tnakea  me  oftew  frequent  that  part  of  the  town. 

Bvkelu 

Homo  I.  the  retort 
Of  lore,  of  joy,  of  price,  and  plenty,  where 
Supporting  and  rupporttvl,  pullahM  friend* 

And  dear  relation,  mingle  Into  bit...  Tltoataon. 

But  harden'd  by  affront.,  and  .till  the  same, 

Ixnt  to  ill  venae  of  honour  and  of  fume. 

Thou  yul  cart  loro  to  daunt  tbe  great  mink 
board. 

And  think  no  topper  good  but  with  a lord.  Lrwir. 
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frequently,  v.  Commonly. 

FREQUENTLY,  V.  Often. 

FRESH,  NEW,  RECENT. 

Adelukg  supposes  (lie  German  word 
frisch  to  be  derived  from  friertn  to  freeze, 
as  the  idea  of  coolness  is  prevalent  in  its 
application  to  the  air;  it  is  therefore 
figuratively  applied  to  that  which  is  in  its 
first  pure  and  best  state. 

NEW,  in  German  ncu,  comes  from 
the  Latin  novtu,  and  the  Greek  veof. 

RECENT,  iu  Latin  ream,  is  supposed 
to  come  from  re  and  candea  to  whiten  or 
give  a fair  colour  to,  because  what  is  new 
looks  so  much  fairer  than  what  is  old. 

The  frtth  is  properly  opposed  to  the 
stale,  as  the  new  is  to  the  old : the/rciA 
has  undergone  no  change ; the  new  has 
not  been  long  in  being.  Meat,  beer,  and 
provisions  in  general,  are  said  to  be  fresh  ; 
but  that  which  is  substantial  and  durable, 
as  houses,  clothes,  books,  and  the  like, 
are  said  to  be  new. 

Recent  is  taken  only  in  the  improper 
application ; the  other  two  admit  of  both 
applications  in  this  case  : the/iriA  is  said 
in  relation  to  what  has  lately  preceded ; 
new  is  said  in  relation  to  whnt  has  not 
long  subsisted  ; recent  is  used  for  what 
has  just  passed  in  distinction  from  that 
which  has  long  gone  by.  A person  gives 
fresh  cause  of  offence  who  has  already 
offended ; a thing  receives  a new  name  in 
lieu  of  the  one  which  it  has  long  hnd ; a 
recent  transaction  excites  an  interest 
which  cannot  be  excited  by  one  of  earlier 
date.  Fresh  intelligence  arrives  every 
day ; it  quickly  succeeds  the  events : that 
intelligence  which  is  recent  to  a per- 
son at  a distance  is  already  old  to  one 
who  is  on  the  spot.  Fresh  circumstances 
continually  arise  to  confirm  reports ; 
new  changes  continually  take  place  to 
supersede  the  things  tliat  were  estab- 
lished. 

{ml  jEorai  ruOiw  to  the  S*bt, 

Kprtinc  from  . pod,  sod  more  than  mortal  hold ; 

Hr  Jrah  In  jonth,  nnd  I In  arm.  prowu  old.  Pore. 

Sramn.  but  rhaaje  neto  plvnmin  to  protWrr, 

And  element,  contend  to  imt  one  nan.  Jnnvxa. 

The  coo  rape  of  the  Parliament  wa«  Increrird  hj 
two  recent  event,  which  hnd  happened  In  their  favour. 

lfiax. 

TO  FRET,  v.  To  rub. 
FRETFUL,  V.  CaplWUS. 
friendly,  v.  Amicable, 
FRIENDSHIP,  V.  Love, 


FRIGID,  u.  Cool • 
fright,  t\  Alarm. 

TO  FRIGHTEN,  INTIMIDATE. 

Betweef  FRIGHTEN  and  INTIMI- 
DATE there  is  the  same  difference  as  be- 
tween fright  (v.  Alarm)  and  fear  (».  To 
apprehend) : the  danger  that  is  near  or 
before  the  eyes  frightens  ; that  which  ia 
seen  at  a distance  intimidates : hence  fe- 
males are  oftener  frightened,  and  men  are 
oftener  intimidated : noises  "dl/rtgAfeu  ; 
threats  may  intimidate  : we  may  run  away 
when  we  ore  frightened;  we  waver  in  our 
resolution  when  we  are  intimidated  : wo 
fear  immediate  bodily  harm  when  we  are 
frightened;  we  fear  harm  to  our  property 
as  well  as  our  persons  when  we  are  inti- 
midated: frighten,  therefore,  is  always 
applied  to  animals,  but  intimidate  never. 

And  perch,  n horror  • on  bln  «ncred  crown, 

If  that  tucb  profanation  were  permitted 
Of  the  by-*iaa«len,  who  with  rereiend  care 
Fright  tbam  away. 

Cortr*,  anwillloy  to  employ  force,  endeavoured  al- 
ternately to  tooth  and  intimidate  Montezuma. 

Romrt*ow« 

frightful,  v.  Fearful. 
fh  ivolous,  v.  Trifling. 

FROLIC,  gambol,  prank. 

FROLIC,  in  German,  See.  friiklich 
cheerful,  comes  from  Jroh  merry,  and 
frtude  joy. 

GAMBOL  signifies  literally  leaping 
into  the  air,  from  g amb,  in  French  jamb 
the  leg. 

PRANK  is  changed  from  pranee, 
which  literally  signifies  to  throw  up  the 
hind  feet  after  the  manner  of  a liorse,  and 
is  most  probably  connected  with  the  Ger- 
man prungen  to  make  a parade  or  fuss, 
and  the  Hebrew  parang  to  set  free,  be- 
cause the  freedom  indicated  by  the  word 
prank  is  more  or  less  discoverable  in  the 
sense  of  all  these  terms.  The  frolic  is  a 
merry,  joyous  entertainment ; the  gambol 
is  a dancing,  light  entertainment;  the 
prank  is  n freakish,  wild  entertainment, 
laughing,  singing,  noise,  and  feasting, 
constitute  the frolic  of  the  careless  mind  ; 
it  belongs  to  a company : conceit,  levity, 
and  trick,  in  movement,  gesture,  and  con- 
trivance, constitute  the  gambol;  it  be- 
longs to  the  individual : adventure,  ec- 
centricity, and  humour,  constitute  the 
prank;  it  belongs  to  oue  or  many.  One 
has  a frolic ; one  plays  a gambol,  or  a 
prank.  Frolic  is  the  mirth  rather  of  vul- 
gar minds ; servants  have  their/ro/tes  in 
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the  kitchen  while  their  masters  have  plea- 
sures abroad  : gambols  are  the  diversions 
of  youth  j the  Christmas  season  has  given 
rise  to  a variety  of  gambols  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  both  sexes:  pranks  are  the 
ihv  ersions  of  the  undisciplined  ; the  rude 
sch  oolboy  broke  loose  from  school  spends 
bis  time  in  molesting  n neighbourhood 
with  his  mischievous  pranks.  Frolic  is 
the  diversion  of  human  beings  only;  gam- 
bol and  prank  is  likewise  applicable  to 
brutes : a kitten  gambits;  n horse,  a 
monkey,  and  a squirrel,  will  play  prunkt. 

I have  beard  of  some  very  merry  fellow*,  among 
whom  the  frolic  was  started  and  pawed  by  a great 
majority,  (bat  every  man  should  immediately  draw  a 

Steels. 

What  are  those  crested  locks 
That  make  such  wanton  gambol*  with  the  wind  ? 

SfLUCSFEAJLE. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1766),  some  young  men  of 
the  coHt-ge,  whose  chambers  were  near  bis  (Gray’*), 
diverted  themselves  by  frequent  and  troublesome 
noises,  and,  as  is  said,  by  prank $ yet  more  offensive 
and  contemptuous.  Johk.'O*. 

to  front,  r.  To  face. 
frontier,  v.  Border. 
kroward,  v.  Awkward. 
frugality,  v.  (Economy. , 
fruitful,  v.  Fertile. 
fruition,  v.  Enjoyment. 
fruitless,  v.  Fain. 

TO  FRUSTRATE,  v.  To  defeat. 
to  fulfil,  v.  To  execute. 

TO  fulfil,  accomplish,  realize. 

To  FULFIL  is  literally  to  fill  quite 
full,  that  is,  to  bring  about  full  lo  the 
wishes  of  a person;  ACCOMPLISH 
(e.  To  occoinplish)  is  to  bring  to  perfec- 
tion, but  without  reference  to  the  wishes 
of  any  one;  to  REALIZE  is  to  make 
real,  namely,  whatever  has  been  aimed  at. 

1 he  application  of  these  terms  is  evident 
from  their  explanations : the  wishes,  the 
expectations,  the  intentions,  and  pro- 
mises, til  nil  individual,  arc  appropri- 
ately said  to  be  fulfilled;  national  pro- 
jects, or  undertakings,  prophecies,  and 
whatever  is  of  general  interest,  are  said 
to  be  accomplished : the  fortune,  or  the 
prospects  of  an  individual,  or  whatever 
results  successfully  from  specific  effurts, 
is  said  to  be  readied : the  fulfilment  of  our 
wishes  may  he  as  much  the  effect  of  good 
fortune  as  of  design ; the  accomplishment 


of  projects  mostly  results  from  extraordi- 
nary exertion,  as  the  accomplishment  of 
prophecies  results  from  a miraculous  ex- 
ertion of  power ; the  rcaliiafum  of  hopes 
results  more  commonly  from  the  slow 
process  ot  moderate  well  combined  ef- 
forts than  from  any  thing  extraordinary. 

Tbe  pililnt  dotard  looks  round  him,  pnert.n 
himself  (o  b»*  atone;  ho  ha*  survived  lib  friends,  und 
h«*  wi»hr*  to  follow  them:  hh  wish  Is  fulfilled;  he 
drops  torpid  and  insensible  Into  that  gulf  whrrb  » 
deeper  than  the  grave.  HAWKEswon™. 

Aftar  my  fancy  had  been  boded  hi  attempting  to 
realize  (be  scenes  that  Slnk*pearc  drew,  I regretted 
that  the  labour  was  ineffectual.  Hawkfswortii. 

to  fulfil,  v.  To  keep. 
fully,  v.  Largely. 

FULNESS,  PLENITUDE. 
Although  PLENITUDE  is  no  more 
than  a derivative  from  the  Latin  for 
FULNESS,  yet  the  latter  is  used  either 
in  the  proper  sense  to  express  the  state 
of  objects  that  are  full,  or  in  the  improper 
sense  to  express  great  quantity,  which  is 
the  accompaniment  of  fidness;  the  for- 
mer only  in  the  higher  style  nnd  in  the 
improper  sense  : hence  we  sny  in  the  ful- 
ness oi  one’s  heart,  iu  the  fulness  of  one's 
joy,  or  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily;  but  the  plenitude  of  glory,  the 
plenitude  of  power. 

All  imnkiud 

Mart  have  been  lost,  adjudg'd  to  death  and  bell. 

By  doom  severe,  bad  not  the  Sou  of  Ciod, 

In  whom  the  fu  Inc**  dwells  of  love  divine, 

His  doarrrt  meditation  thus  renew'd.  Milton. 

The  mort  br-neficent  Being  Is  he  who  bath  an  ab*o> 
lul  c fulne**  of  perfection  in  himrelf,  who  gave  exig- 
ence to  the  uni  verve,  and  »o  cannot  bo  supposed  to 
waot  that  which  be  communicated  without  dimi- 
nishing from  the  plenitude  ot  but  own  power  and 
bappliuti.  Gnev*. 

FUNCTION,  u.  Office. 

FUNERAL,  OBSEQUIES. 
FUNERAL,  in  Latin  funus,  is  derived 
fro m funis  a cord,  because  lighted  cords,  or 
torches,  wer*  carried  before  bodies  which 
were  interred  by  night ; the  term  fune- 
ral, therefore,  denotes  the  ordinary  so- 
lemnity which  attends  tile  consignment 
of  a hotly  to  the  grave. 

OBSEQUIES,  in  Latin  exgquite,  are 
both  derived  from  sequor,  which,  in  its 
compound  sense,  signifies  to  perform  or 
execute  ; they  comprehend,  therefore,  fu- 
nerals attended  with  more  than  ordinary 
solemnity.  } 

We  speak  of  the/nnera/as  the  last  sad 
office  which  we  perform  for  a friend ; it 
i o 
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is  accompanied  by  nothing  but  by  mourn- 
ing and  sorrow  : we  speak  of  obsequies  as 
the  greatest  tribute  of  respect  which  can  be 
paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  wns  high  in 
station  or  public  esteem  : the  funeral,  by 
its  frequency,  becomes  so  familiar  an 
object  that  it  passes  by  unheeded ; ob- 
sequies which  are  performed  over  the 
remnins  of  the  great,  attract  our  notice 
from  the  pomp  and  graudeur  with  which 
they  are  conducted. 

Tbnt  pIuckM  my  nerves,  tbo*e  tender  string*  of  lift*. 
Which,  pluck’d  a little  more,  will  toll  the  brll 
That  call*  my  few  friend*  to  to  $ funeral.  Yoi  kg. 
Some  in  the  flowY»str$wn  grave  the  corpse  have 
ley’d, 

And  annual  obsequies  around  it  paid.  Jenyns. 

furious,  r.  Violent. 
to  furnish,  v.  To  provide. 
FURNITURE,  V.  Goods. 
fury,  v.  Anger. 
fury,  v.  Madness. 
futile,  v.  Trifling. 

G. 

to  gain,  v.  To  acquire. 

GAIN,  PROFIT,  EMOLUMENT, 
LUCRE. 

e 

GAIN  signifies  in  general  what  is 
gained  (n.  To  acquire). 

PROFIT,  v.  Advantage. 

EMOLUMENT,  from  emolior,  signifies 
to  work  out  or  get  by  working. 

LUCRE  is  in  Latin  lucrum  gain,  which 
probably  comes  from  luo  to  pay,  signifying 
that  which  comes  to  a man  s purse. 

Gain  is  here  a general  term,  the  other 
terms  are  specific  : the  gain  is  that  which 
comes  to  a man  ; it  is  the  fruit  of  his  ex- 
ertions, or  agreeable  to  his  wish : the  pro- 
fit is  that  which  accrues  from  the  thing. 
Thus  when  applied  to  riches  that  which 
increases  a man’s  estate  are  his  gains; 
that  which  flows  out  of  his  trade  are  his 
profits ; that  is,  they  arc  his  gains  upon 
dealing.  Emolument  is  a species  of  gain 
from  labour,  or  a collateral  gain  ; of  this 
description  are  a man’s  emoluments  from 
an  otlicc : a man  estimates  his  gains  by 
w hat  he  receives  in  the  year ; he  estimates 
his  profits  by  what  he  receives  on  every 
article;  he  estimates  his  emoluments  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  service  which 
be  has  to  perform ; the  merchant  talks 


of  his  gains  ; the  retail  dealer  of  his  pro- 
fits ; the  place-man  of  his  emoluments. 

Gain  and  profit  are  also  taken  in  an 
abstract  sense ; lucre  is  never  used  other- 
wise j but  the  latter  always  conveys  a 
bad  meaning ; it  is,  strictly  speaking,  un- 
hallowed gain  : an  immoderate  thirst  for 
gain  is  the  vice  of  men  who  are  nlways 
calculating  profit  and  loss;  a thirst  for 
lucre  deadens  every  generous  feeling  of 
the  mind. 

Gain  and  profit  may  be  extended  to 
other  objects,  and  sometimes  opposed  to 
each  other;  for  as  that  which  we  gain  is 
what  we  wish  only,  it  is  often  the  reverse 
of  profitable : hence  the  force  of  that  im- 
portant question  in  Scripture,  What  shall 
it  profit  a man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 

The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  nod  vocation,  are 
honest  and  furthered  by  two  thing*,  ibiefly  by  dili- 
gence, and  by  a good  name.  B\co*. 

Why  may  not  a whole  evtate,  thrown  into  a kind  of 
garden,  turn  at  much  to  the  profit  a*  tbc  pte**ure  of 
the  owner?  Annuo*. 

Except  the  salary  of  the  Lanreaf,  to  which  King 
Jame*  added  the  office  of  Historiographer,  peihapu 
with  tome  additional  emolument*,  Dryde.iS  whole 
revenue  seems  to  bave  been  casual.  JonaaoM. 

O sacred  hanger  of  pcrnicioat  gold  ! 

What  bands  of  faith  can  impious  laere  hold  ? 

Dry  nc*. 

TO  GAIN,  v.  To  get. 
gait,  v.  Carriage. 
gale,  v.  Breeze. 
to  gall,  c.  To  rub. 
gallant,  v.  Brave. 

GALLANT,  BEAU,  SPARK. 

These  words  convey  nothing  respect- 
ful of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  ap- 
plied ; but  the  first,  as  is  evident  from 
its  derivation,  has  something  in  it  to  re- 
commend it  to  attention  above  the  other: 
as  true  valour  is  ever  associated  with  n 
regard  for  the  fair  sex,  a GALLANT 
man  will  always  he  a gallant  when  he  can 
render  the  female  any  service ; some- 
times, however,  his  gallantries  may.  be 
such  as  to  do  them  harm  rather  than 
good  : insignificance  and  effeminacy  cha- 
racterize the  BEAU  or  fine  gentleman  ; 
he  is  the  woman’s  man — the  humtile  ser- 
vant  to  supply  the  place  of  a lacquey  : the 
SHARK  has  hut  a spark  of  that  fire  w hich 
shows  itself  in  impertinent  puerilities;  it 
is  applicable  to  youth  who  aie  just  broke 
loose  from  school  or  college,  and  eager  to 
display  their  manhood. 
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TIm?  pod  of  wtf , and  Tlfhl,  and  art*. 

With  ail  acquir’d  and  natural  part*, 

Waa  an  onfortunate  gallant. 

Hk  priilr  b^an  to  intrrpo*i>, 

Prafrit’d  before  a email  of  beau*. 

Oft  it  ha*  born  mi  lot  to  mirk 
A proud,  conceited,  talking  *parh. 

gam  bo  i.,  r.  Frolic. 

GAME,  V.  Play. 
gang,  r.  Band. 
gap,  v.  Breach 

TO  GAPE,  STARE,  GAZE. 

To  GAPE,  in  C triu an  gaffen,  Saxon 
geonr.ian  to  malic  open  or  wide,  is  to  look 
with  an  open  or  wide  mouth. 

STAKE,  from  tho  German  ttarr  fixed, 
signifies  to  look  with  a fixed  eve. 

GAZE  comes  very  probably  from  tho 
Greek  aya^opai  to  admire,  because  it  sig- 
nifies to  look  steadily  from  n sentiment  of 
admiration. 

Gape  and  stare  are  taken  in  a bud 
sense  ; tbe  former  indicating  the  astonish- 
ment of  gross  ignorance;  the  latter  not 
only  ignorance  but  impertinence : gaze  is 
taken  always  in  a good  sense,  as  indicat- 
ing laudable  feclingofiistouisbuient,  plea- 
sure, or  curiosity : a clown  gapes  at  the 
pictures  of  wild  beasts  which  he  sees  at  a 
fair ; an  impertinent  fellow  shires  at  every 
woman  he  looks  at,  and  stares  a modest 
woman  out  of  countenance : • a lover  of 
the  fine  arts  will  gaze  with  admiration 
and  delight  at  the  productions  of  Raphael 
or  Titian  ; when  a person  is  stupified  by 
affright,  he  gives  a vacant  stare:  those 
who  are  filled  with  transport  gaze  on  the 
object  of  their  ecstncy. 

It  wa«  now  a ml*»  rablc  tpcciarle  to  irrot  nodding 
and  <47/11  ng  al  011c  anultivr,  every  man  tu! king  and 
no  man  heard.  8m  Jons  M ivdl-mllk. 

Astooiah’d  Auiioh  ju»t  arrives  by  chance 
To  tre  bi*  fall,  nor  farther  dare*  advance; 

But,  fiviug  on  tbe  maid  hi*  horrid  eye. 

He  ttarct  and  vtukc*,  and  Antis  it  taiu  to  fly. 

Dr.  v DEM. 

For,  while  expecting  there  the  queen,  he  rain’d 
HI*  wonrTrlng  eyes,  and  round  the  temple  gtr/rf. 
Admir’d  the  fortune  of  tht*  rishig  town. 

The  striving  artist-,  and  tkrir  art’*  renown. 

Drvdkn. 

garrulous,  f.  Talkative. 
to  gasp,  v.  To  palpitate. 

TO  GATIIKU,  COLLECT. 

To  GATHER,  in  Saxon  gatherian  pro- 
bably contracted  from  get  here,  signifies 
simply  to  bring  to  one  spot.  To  COL- 
LECT (y.  To  assemble,  cotlect)  annexes 


also  the  idea  of  binding  or  forming  into  a 
whole ; we  gather  that  which  is  scattered 
in  different  parts:  thus  stones  are  gather- 
ed into  n heap  ; vessels  are  collected  so  as 
to  form  a lleet.  Gathering  is  a mere  act 
of  necessity  or  convenience  ; collecting  is 
an  net  of  design  or  choice : we  gather 
apples  from  a tree,  ora  servant  gathers 
books  from  off  a table;  the  antiquarian 
collects  coins,  and  the  bibliomaniac  collects 
rare  hooks. 

A*  (bo  Mn.il!  ant  (for  the  instructs  the  man, 

And  prendre*  Lihour)  gat  hr  r 9 all  she  can.  Cheecii. 
Tbe  royal  bee,  «jim*n  of  the  rosy  bower, 

ColUrti  her  precious  sweet*  from  every  flftvrf, 

C.  Johnson. 

GAUDY,  v.  Showy. 
gay,  v.  Cheerful. 
gay,  v.  Showy. 
to  gaze,  c.  To  gape. 

GENDER,  SEX. 

GENDER,  in  Latin  genus,  signifies 
properly  a genus  or  kind.  SEX,  in  French 
sexe,  Latin  sexus,  comes  from  the  Greek 
i'i if,  signifying  the  habit  or  nuture.  The 
gender  is  that  distinction  in  words  which 
marks  the  distinction  of  sej:  in  things: 
there  nre  therefore,  three  genders,  but 
only  two  sexes.  By  the  inflections  of 
words  tire  denoted  whether  things  are  of 
this  or  that  sex,  or  of  no  sex.  The  gen- 
tUrs  therefore  are  divided  in  grammar 
into  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  ; and 
animals  are  divided  into  male  and  female 
sex. 

GENERAL,  UNIVERSAL. 

The  GENERAL  is  to  the  UNIVER- 
SAL what  the  part  is  to  the  whole. 
What  is  general  includes  the  greater  part 
or  number ; what  is  universal  includes 
every  individual  or  part.  The  general 
role  admits  of  many  exceptions ; the  uni- 
versal rule  admits  of  none.  Human  go- 
vernment has  the  general  good  for  its  ob- 
ject : tho  government  of  Providence  is 
directed  to  universal  good.  General  is 
opposed  to  particular,  and  universal  to 
individual.  A scientific  writer  will  not 
content  himself  with  general  remarks, 
when  ho  has  it  in  his  power  to  enter  into 
particulars;  the  universal  complaint 
which  we  hear  against  men  for  their  pride, 
shows  that  in  every  individual  it  exists  to 
a greater  nr  less  degree.  It  is  a general 
opinion  that  women  are  not  qualified  for 
scientific  pursuits,  But  Madame  Dacicr, 
the  Marchioness  of  Chatelet,  and  Ma- 
ss c,  S 


Swift. 

Swot. 

MntnuK. 
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dame  <!e  Grafignv,  each  in  her  way,  form 
exceptions  no  leu  honourable  to  their 
whole  t>cx,  than  to  themselves  in  particu- 
lar : it  is  a universal  principle,  that  chil- 
dren ought  to  honour  their  parents  ; the 
intention  of  the  Creator  in  this  respect  is 
manifested  in  such  a variety  of  forms  as 
to  admit  of  no  question.  General  philo- 
sophy considers  the  properties  common 
to  till  bodies,  and  regards  the  distinct 
properties  of  particular  bodies,  only  in  as 
much  ns  they  confirm  abstract  general 
views.  Universal  philosophy  depends  on 
universal  science  or  knowledge,  which 
belongs  only  to  the  infinite  mind  of  the 
Creator.  General  grammar  embraces  in 
it  all  principles  that  arc  supposed  to  be 
applicable  to  all  languages  : universal 
grammar  is  a thing  scarcely  attainable  by 
the  stretch  of  human  power.  What  man 
can  become  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  existing  languages,  ns  to  reduce 
all  their  particular  idioms  to  any  system  l 

generally,  v.  Commonly. 

GENERATION,  AGE. 

GENERATION  is  said  of  the  persons 
who  live  during  any  particular  period ; 
and  AGE  is  said  of  the  period  itself. 

Those  who  are  born  at  the  same  time 
constitute  the  generation;  that  period  of 
time  which  comprehends  the  age  of  man 
is  thence  : there  may  therefore  he  many 
generations  spring  up  in  the  course  of  an 
age  ; a fresh  generation  is  springing  up 
every  day,  which  in  the  course  of  an  age 
pass  away,  and  are  succeeded  by  fresh 
generations. 

We  consider  man  in  his  generation  ns 
to  the  part  which  he  has  to  perforin.  We 
consider  the  age  in  which  we  live  as  to 
the  maimers  of  men  and  the  events  of 
nations. 

I ultra  lameaM  that  I wat  not  one  cf  that  happy 
grnt  ration  who  demollfJied  the  comnjfi.  Jormon. 

Thmufhoot  every  «ff\  God  h-tf b pointed  hi*  pc- 
rnllar  diy pleasure  a*r  ilnU  the  cod||  Irnce  of  presump- 
tion, and  the  arrogance  of  prosperity.  Blur. 

GENERATION,  V.  IlUCC. 

generous,  v.  Beneficent. 

genius,  v.  Intellect. 

genius,  tt.  Taste. 

GENTEEL,  POLITE, 

GENTEEL,  in  French  genii/,  Latin 
gentilis,  signifies  literally  one  belonging 
to  the  same  family,  or  the  next  akin  to 

. • VU.  iWtiEuul: 


whom  the  estate  would  fall,  if  ther«  were 
no  children  ; hence  by  an  extended  appli- 
cation it  denoted  to  be  of  family. 
POLITE,  v.  Civil. 

Gcnliliti/  respects  .rank  in  life;  polite- 
ness the  refinement  of  the  mind  and  out- 
ward behaviour. 

A genteel  education  it  suited  to  the 
station  of  n gentleman ; a polite  educa- 
tion fits  for  polished  society  and  conver- 
sation, and  Vaises  the  individual  among 
his  equals. 

There  may  be  gentility  without  polite- 
ness ; and  vice  versa.  A person  may 
have  genteel  manners,  a genteel  carriage, 
a genteel  mode  of  living  as  far  as  respects 
his  general  relation  with  society;  but  a 
polite  behaviour  and  a polite  address, 
which  qualify  him  for  every  relation  in 
society,  and  enable  him  to  shine  in  con- 
nexion with  alt  orders  of  men,  is  inde- 
pendent of  either  birth  or  wealth  ; it  is  in 
part  a gift  of  nature,  although  it  is  to  be 
acquired  by  art. 

11  is  equipage,  servants,  house,  and  fur- 
niture, may  he  such  as  to  entitle  a man 
to  the  name  of  genteel,  although  he 
is  w anting  in  all  the  forms  of  real  good- 
breeding  ; while  fortune  may  sometimes 
frown  upon  the  polished  gentleman, 
whose  politeness  is  a recommendation  to 
him  wherever  he  goes. 

A tody  of  rrnlu,  mil  site  a frntrrl  air  I.  brt 
whole  diet*  bj  a * ell-fancied  *u|t  of  kuott,  as  a ju. 
diclous  writrr  fives  a spiiil  to  a whole  leutcnoi  by  a 
single  expression.  GAY* 

In  this  isle  remote. 

Our  painted  ancestor-  were  slow  to  learn, 

To  arm*  devote,  in  the  politer  arts, 

Nor  kkillrd,  aor  studious.  Somerville. 

GENTILE,  HEATHEN,  PAGAN. 

*Tue  Jews  comprehended  nil  stran- 
gers under  the  name  of  Guim,  nations  or 
GENTILES:  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  barbarians.  By  the  name  Gen- 
tile was  understood  especially  those  who 
were  not  of  the  Jewish  religion,  includ- 
ing, in  the  end,  even  the  Christians;  for, 
as  Fieury  remarks,  there  were  some  among 
these  uucircumcised  Gentiles  who  wor- 
shipped the  true  God,  and  were  permit- 
ted to  dwell  in  the  holy  land  provided 
they  observed  the  law  of  uature  and  ab- 
stinence. 

Some  learned  men  pretend  that  the 
Gentiles  were  so  named  from  their  hav- 
ing only  a natural  law,  aud  such  ns  they 

Gt.lia, 
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imposed  on  themselves,  in  opposition  to 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  have  a posi- 
tive revealed  law  to  which  they  afc 
obliged  to  submit. 

Frisch  and  others  derive  the  word 
HEATHEN  from  the  Greek  iSvi ),  i0vi- 
*<*,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  transla- 
tion in  the  Auglosaxon  law  of  the  word 
haethne  by  theGreek  ihvtt.  Adelung,  how- 
ever, thinks  it  to  be  more  probably  derived 
from  the  word  heide  a field,  for  the  same 
reason  as  FAGAN  is  derived  from  pagns 
a village,  because  when  Constantine  ba- 
nished idolators  from  the  towns  they  re- 
paired to  the  villages,  and  secretly  ad- 
hered to  their  religions  worship,  whence 
they  were  termed  by  the  Christians  of 
the  fourth  century  Pagani,  which,  as  he 
sapposes,  was  translated  literally  into  the 
German  heidener,  a villager  or  worshipper 
in  the  field.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  word  Heathen  is  in  our  lan- 
guage more  applicable  than  Pagan,  to  the 
Greeks,  the  Homans,  and  the  cultivated 
nations  who  practised  idolatry;  and,  ou 
the  other  hand,  Pagan  is  more  properly 
employed  for  rude  and  uncivilized  people 
who  worship  false  Gods. 

The  GentUe  does  not  expressly  believe 
in  a Divine  lteveialion ; but  lie  either 
admits  of  the  trutli  in  parr,  or  is  ready  to 
receive  it:  the  Heathen  adopts  a posi- 
tively false  system  that  is  opposed  to  the 
true  fititb  : the  Pagan  is  a species  of 
Heathen,  who  obstinately  persists  in  a 
worship  which  is  merely  the  fruit  of  his 
own  imagination.  The  Heathens  or  Pa- 
gans are  Gentiles ; but  the  Gentiles  are 
not  all  either  Heathens  or  Pagans.  Con- 
fucius and  Socrates,  who  rejected  the 
plurality  of  Gods,  and  the  followers  of 
.Mahomet,  who  adore  the  true  God,  are, 
properly  speaking,  Gentiles.  The  wor- 
shippers of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minorvn,  and 
nil  the  deities  of  the  ancients,  are  termed 
Heathens.  The  worshippers  of  Fo,  Brama, 
Xaca,  and  all  the  deities  of  savage  na- 
tions, are  termed  Pagans. 

The  G 'entiles  were  called  to  the  true 
faith,  and  obeyed  the  call : Inany  of  the 
illustrious  Heathens  would  have  doubtless 
done  the  same,  had  they  enjoyed  thu  same 
pm  ilege  : there  are  to  this  day  many  Pa- 
pnnS  who  reject  this  advantage,  to  pursue 
their  own  blind  imaginations. 

There  might  he  several  am;  the  CentiUs  lu  the 
same  couilttien  that  Cornelius  was  h,-foie  he  brextM 
a ChrUtUa.  * Tiu.ur.or. 

Not  that  I belie, c that  all  rirlues  of  I he  tftuttuiu 
were  counterfeit,  and  dcitllulc  of  an  lav.  af J prin- 


ciple of  coodiiets.  God  forbid  sre  should  pun  so 
hard  a jodremeol  upon  those  eicelleM  men,  So- 
crates, and  Epictetus,  sod  -lnt.oonot.  Titt-rmon 

And  nations  laid  in  blond;  dread  sacrifice 
To  CbrMlao  pride!  which  bad  with  horror  shock'd 
The  darkest  Pagans,  offered  to  their  gods.  Yothu 

geKtle,  tame. 

GENTLENESS  lies  rather  in  the  na- 
tural disposition;  TAMENESS  is  the 
eject  either  of  art  or  circumstances. 
Any  unbroken  horse  may  be  gentle,  but 
not  fame:  ahorse  that  is  broken  in  will 
be  tame,  but  not  always  gentle. 

Gentle,  as  before  observed  (V.  Gen- 
teel), signifies  literally  well-born,  and  is 
opposed  either  to  the  fierce  or  thu  rude  t 
tame,  in  Gorman  zuhm,  from  xaum  • 
bridle,  signifies  literally  curbed  or  kept 
under,  and  is  opposed  either  to  the  wild 
or  the  spirited. 

Animals  are  in  general  said  to  be  gen- 
tle who  show  a disposition  to  nssocinte 
with  man,  and  conform  to  his  will;  they 
nre  said  to  be  tame,  if  either  by  compul- 
sion or  habit  they  are  brought  to  mix 
with  human  society.  Of  the  first  descrip- 
tion there  nre  individuals  in  almost  every 
species  which  are  more  or  less  entitled  to 
the  name  of  gentle ; of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion nre  many  species,  as  the  dog,  trie 
sheep,  the  hen,  and  the  like. 

In  the  moral  application  gentle  is  al- 
ways employed  in  the  good,  and  tume  in 
the  bod,  sense  : a gfntle  spirit  needs  no 
crmtroxl ; it  amalgamates  freely  with  the 
will  of  another : a tame  spirit  it  without 
ntiy  will  of  its  own ; it  is  alive  to  nothing 
but  submission ; it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  our  natural  liberty  to  have  gentle^ 
ness,  hut  tameness  is  the  accompaniment 
of  slavery.  The  same  distinction  marks 
fhe  use  of  these  words  when  applied  to 
the  outward  conduct  or  the  language : 
gentle  bespeaks  something  positively 
good  ; tame  bespeaks  the  want  of  an  es- 
sential good  : the  former  is  allied  to  the 
kind-— (lie  latter  to  the  abject  and  mean 
qualities  which  naturally  flow  from  the 
compression  or  destruction  of  energy  and 
will  in  the  agent.  A gentle  expression  is 
devoid  of  all  acrimony,  and  serves  to  turn 
away  wrath  : a tame  expression  is  devoid 
of  nil  force  or  energy,  nnd  ill-calculated 
to  inspire  the  mind  with  any  feeling  wint- 
erer. In  giving  counsel  to  an  irritable 
and  conceited  temper,  it  is  necessary  to 
he  grntle  : tame  expressions  are  nowhere 
such  striking  deformities  us  in  n poem  or 
an  oration. 
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TU«  ntd,  Um  hotrj  kin*  no  loager  »UU1, 

Bat  on  M«  car  tbe  •UnphterM  victims  laid ; 

The*t  mUM  the  reiu»,  bb  grntle  liodi  to  polde. 

And  drove  to  Troy,  Antei.or  at  hb  »lde.  Pope. 
Pot  Orpheus*  lute  could  vofteu  steel  and  atone, 

Make  tjgtr*  tame,  and  huge  leviathans. 

SiusarxAfti. 

Grntlenen  stands  opposed,  not  to  the  mo*t  deter- 
mined regard  to  ytrtue  and  truth,  but  to  bar»boe*i 
and  severity,  to  pride  and  arrogance.  Blair. 

Though  all  wanton  provocations,  and  contemptu- 
ous Insolence,  are  to  be  diligently  avoided,  there  it 
no  less  danger  in  timid  compliance  and  fame  resig- 
nation. JoHKsoa. 

GENTLE,  V.  Soft. 
genuine,  v.  Intrinsic. 
gesticulation,  v.  Action. 

GESTURE,  v.  Action. 

TO  GET,  GAIN,  OBTAIN,  PROCURE. 

To  GET  signifies  simply  to  cause  to 
have  or  possess ; it  is  generic,  and  the 
rest  specific:  to  GAIN  ( v . To  aci/uire) 
is  to  get  the  thing  one  wishes,  or  that  is 
for  one’s  advantage:  to  OBTAIN  is  to 
get  tlie  thing  aimed  at  or  striven  after  : 
to  PROCURE,  from  pro  and  euro  to  care 
for,  is  to  get  the  tiling  wanted  or  sought 
for. 

Get  is  not  only  the  most  general  in  its 
sense,  but  its  application  ; it  may  be  sub* 
stituted  in  almost  every  case  for  the  oilier 
terms,  for  we  may  say  to  get  or  gum  a 
prize,  to  get  or  obtain  a reward,  to  get  or 
procure  a book  ; and  it  is  also  employed 
in  numberless  familiar  cases,  where  the 
other  terms  would  be  less  suitable,  for 
what  this  word  gains  in  familiarity,  it 
loses  in  dignity  : hence  we  may  with  pro- 
priety talk  of  a servant’s  getting  some 
water,  or  a person  getting  a book  oil  a 
shelf,  or  getting  meat  from  the  butcher, 
with  numberless  similar  cases  in  which 
the  other  terms  could  not  be  employed 
without  losing  their  dignity.  Moreover, 
get  is  promiscuously  used  tor  whatever 
comes  to  the  hand,  whether  good  or  hud, 
desirable  or  not  desirable,  sought  for  or 
not;  but  gain,  obtain , mid  procure,  al- 
ways include  either  the  wishes,  or  the 
instrumentality  of  the  agent,  nr  both  to- 
gether. T hits  a person  is  said  to  get  a 
cold,  or  a fever,  a good  or  mi  ill  name, 
without  specifying  any  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action : but  lie  is  said  to 
gain  that  approbation  which  is  gratifying 
to  bis  feelings  j to  obtain  a recompence 
which  is  the  object  of  his  exertions ; to 
procure  a situation  which  is  the  end  of  his 
endeavours. 

* 


The  word  guin  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  whatever  comes  to  us  fortuitously ; 
what  we  gain  constitutes  our  good  for- 
tune ; we  gain  a victory,  or  we  gain  a 
cause  ; the  result  in  both  cases  may  be  in- 
dependent of  ourexertious.  To  obtain  and 
procure  exclude  the  idea  of  chance,  and 
suppose  exertions  directed  to  a specific 
end  : but  the  former  may  include  the  ex- 
ertions of  others ; the  latter  is  particu- 
larly employed  for  one’s  owu  personal  ex- 
ertions. A person  obtains  a situation 
through  the  recommendation  ol  a triend  : 
be  pnxures  a situation  by  applying  tor  it. 
Obtain  is  likewise  employed  only  iu  that 
which  requires  particular  efforts,  that 
which  is  not  immediately  within  our 
reach  ; procure  is  applicable  to  that  which 
is  to  be  got  with  ease,  by  the  simple  ex- 
ertion of  a walk,  or  of  asking  for. 

The  mt.er  is  more  iuduytvUm*  Ihsn  the  »aiul : tbe 
pain,  of  gelt/ng,  the  fear,  of  losing,  sod  the  It  ability 
of  enjoying  hi.  wealth,  base  been  the  uwrk  of  tatire 
U all  ages.  SrwrrlToa- 

Neitlu-r  Virgil  onr  Horace  would  have  gaineit  to 
great  reputation  In  the  world  had  they  not  been  the 
friend*  nnd  ndmirrts  of  each  other.  AnDintn*. 

All  thing*  are  blended,  changeable,  and  vain  ! 

No  hope,  no  vrl.h,  vre  perfectly  obtain.  Jiavat, 
Ambition  puihrt  tbn  soul  to  «uch  ntlion.  a*  are 
apt  to  procure  honour  and  reputation  iu  the  actor. 

Anotaoic. 

GHASTLY,  V.  H'ltleOUS. 
ghost,  i’.  Vision. 

TO  GIBE,  V.  To  Scoff. 

GIDDINESS,  V.  Li  trill  ness. 

G I PT,  PRESENT,  DONATION. 
Girl' is  derived  from  to  give,  in  the 
sense  of  w hat  is  communicated  to  another 
gratuitously  of  one’s  property. 

PRESENT  is  derived  from  to  present , 
signifying  the  thing  presented  to  another. 

DONATION,  from  the  French  dona- 
tion, and  the  Latin  dano  to  present  or 
give,  is  a species  of  gift. 

The  gift  is  an  act  of  generosity  or  con- 
descension : it  contributes  to  the  benefit 
of  the  receiver  : the  present  is  an  act  of 
kindness,  courtesy,  or  respect ; it  contri- 
butes to  the  pleasure  of  the  receiver. 
The  gift  passes  from  the  rich  to  the  poor, 
from  the  high  to  the  low,  and  creates  an 
obligation;  the  present  passes  either  be- 
tween equals,  or  from  the  interior  to  the 
superior.  Whatever  we  receive  Irom 
God,  through  the  bounty  of  his  Provi- 
dence, we  entitle  a gift ; whatever  we 
receive  from  our  friends,  or  whatever 
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princes  receive  from  their  subjects,  arc 
entitled  presents.  We  are  told  by  all  tra- 
vellers that  it  is  a custom  in  the  east, 
never  to  approach  a great  man  without  a 
present ; the  value  of  a gift  is  often 
heightened  by  being  given  opportunely. 
The  value  of  a present  often  depends  upon 
the  value  we  have  for  the  giver ; the 
smallest  present  from  an  esteemed  friend 
is  of  more  worth  in  our  eyes,  than  the 
costliest  presents  that  monarchs  receive. 

The  of  hca«’o  my  following  tong  pursue*. 
Aerial  honey  and  ambrosial  drtr*.  Drydpx. 

Hare  what  yon  n»V,  your  prcentt  I receive; 

Land,  where  a&d  when  yon  please,  with  ample  leavr. 

Darren. 

The  gill  is  private,  and  benefits  the  in- 
dividual ; the  donation  is  public,  and 
serves  some  general  purpose : what  is 
given  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  any 
poor  person  is  a gift ; what  is  given  to 
support  an  institution  is  a donation.  The 
clergy  are  indebted  to  their  patrons  for 
the  livings  which  arc  in  their  gift : it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  pious  and  charit- 
able, in  nil  ages,  to  make  donations  for 
the  support  of  alms-houses,  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  and  such  institutions  as  serve 
to  diminish  the  sum  of  human  misery. 

And  she  »hill  l»aie  them,  If  a^aln  ah*  sue* 

Since  you  the  giver  anJ  the  *■(/*(  refuse.  Drvdkx. 

The  ecclesiastic*  were  not  content  with  the  dona- 
tion* made  (hem  by  the  Saxon  prince*  and  noblra. 

Hvir. 

GIFT,  ENDOWMENT,  TALENT. 

GIFT,  v.  Gift. 

ENDOWMENT  signifies  the  thing 
with  which  one  is  endowed. 

TA  LENT,  v.  Faeully. 

Gift  and  endowment  both  refer  to  the 
act  of  giving  and  cudoaing , and  of  course 
include  the  idea  of  something  given,  and 
something  received  : the  word  talent  con- 
veys no  such  collateral  idea.  When  we 
speak  of  a gift,  we  refer  in  our  minds  to  a 
giver  ; when  we  speak  of  an  endowment, 
we  refer  in  our  munis  to  the  receiver; 
w hen  we  speak  of  a talent,  we  ouly  think 
of  its  intrinsic  quality. 

A gift  is  either  supernatural  or  na- 
tural; an  endowment  is  only  natural. 
The  primitive  Christians  received  vnrious 
gifts  through  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy" 
Spirit,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of 
healing,  &c.  There  are  some  men  who 
have  a peculiar  gift  of  utterance  ; beauty 
of  person,  and  corporeal  agility,  are  en- 
dowments with  which  some  are  peculiarly 
invested. 


The  word  gift  excludes  the  idea  of  any 
thing  acquired  by  exertion ; it  is  that 
which  is  communicated  to  us  altogether 
independently  of  ourselves,  and  enables 
us  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  in  any  art, 
which  could  not  bo  attained  any  other 
way.  Speech  is  denominated  a general 
gift,  inasmuch  as  it  is  given  to  the 
whole  human  race,  in  distinction  from 
the  brutes;  but  the  gift  of  eloquence  is 
a peculiar  gift  granted  to  a few  indivi- 
duals, in  distinction  from  others,  and 
one  which  may  be  exerted  for  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind.  Endowments,  though 
inherent  in  us,  are  not  independent  of  our 
exertions ; they  are  qualities  which  admit 
of  improvement  by  being  used  ; they  are 
in  fact  the  gifts  of  nature,  which  serve  to 
adorn  and  elevate  the  possessor,  when 
employed  for  a good  purpose.  Talents 
are  either  natural  nr  acquired,  or  in  some 
measure  of  a mixed  nature;  they  denote 
powers  without  specifying  the  source 
from  which  they  proceed;  a man  may 
have  a talent  for  music,  for  drawing,  for 
miniickry,  and  the  like ; hut  this  talent 
may  be  the  fruit  of  practice  and  experi- 
ence, as  much  as  of  nature. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  an  en- 
dowment is  a gift,  but  a gift  is  nut  uiways 
an  endowment ; and  that  a talent  may  also 
he  either  a gift  or  an  endearment,  but 
that  it  is  frequently  distinct  from  both. 
The  terms  gift  and  talent  arc  appli 
cable  to  corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual 
actions;  endowment  to  corporeal  or  men- 
tal qualities.  To  write  a superior  hand 
is  a gift,  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed 
to  he  unattainable  by  any  force  of  appli- 
cation and  instruction;  it  is  a talent  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  u power  or  property  worth 
our  possession,  but  it  is  never  an  endow- 
ment. On  the  other  baml,  courage,  dis- 
cernment, a strong  imagination,  and  the 
like,  nre  both  gifts  uud  endowments ; and 
when  the  iutcllectual  endowment  displays 
itself  in  any  creutive  form,  ns  in  the  caso 
of  poetry,  music,  or  any  art,  so  as  to 
produce  that  which  is  valued  and  es- 
teemed, it  becomes  a talent  to  the  pos- 
sessor. 

But  Heaven  iu  $ if  I*  not  all  at  once 

Then*  year*  with  Is 4 ora  crown*,  with  action  those. 

PopK. 

A brute  arrive*  at  a point  of  perfection  that  lm 
can  never  pas*;  in  a few  year*  he  ha*  all  the  t tuLow- 
ment*  In;  la  capable  cf.  Addison. 

Mi.  Locke  ha*  an  admirable  reflection  upon  the 
diOVirnce  of  nit  and  judgement,  whereby  he  endea- 
vours to  show  the  reaxon  why  they  are  not  always  the 
talent*  of  (be  tainc  person.  Addison. 
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TO  GIVE,  GRAJJT,  BESTOW. 

GIVE,  in  Saxon,  gifan,  German  geben, 
&c.  is  derived  by  Adeiung  from  the  old 
word  gaff  tile  hollow  of  the  hand. 

GRANT  and  BESTOW,  t>.  To  allow. 
The  idea  of  communicating  to  another 
what  is  our  own,  or  in  our  power,  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms;  this  is  the  whole 
signification  of  giv? ; hut  grant  and  bestow 
include  accessory  ideas  in  their  meaning. 
To  grant  it  to  give  at  one’s  pleasure ; to 
beetow  is  to  give  with  a certain  degree  of 
necessity.  Giving  is  confined  to  no  ob- 
ject ; whatever  property  we  transfer  into 
the  hands  of  another,  that  we  give ; we 
give  money,  clothes,  food,  or  whatever 
is  transferrable  : granting  is  confined  to 
such  objects  as  afford  pleasure  or  con- 
venience ; they  may  consist  of  transfer- 
rable property  or  not : billowing  is  ap- 
plied to  such  objects  only  as  are  necessary 
to  supply  wants,  whioli  always  consist  of 
that  which  is  transferrable.  We  give 
what  is  liked  or  not  liked,  asked  for  nr 
unasked  for : we  grant  that  only  which 
is  wished  for  and  requested.  One 
may  give  poison  or  medicine  ; one  may 
give,  to  a beggar,  or  to  a friend ; one 
grant t a sum  of  money  by  way  of  loan  : 
we  give  what  is  wanted  or  not  wanted ; 
we  bellow  that  only  which  is  expressly 
wanted  : we  give  with  an  idea  of  a return 
or  otherwise  : we  grant  voluntarily,  with- 
out any  prospect  of  a return  : we  give  for 
a permanency  or  otherwise;  we  bestow 
only  in  particular  cases  which  require 
immediate  notice.  Many  give  things  to 
the  rich  only  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  superfluities,  and  they  give  to  the 
poor  to  relievo  their  necessities;  they 
bellow  their  alms  on  nn  indigent  sulVcrcr. 

To  give  has  no  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action  or  the  agent;  it  is 
applicable  to  persons  of  all  conditions : 
to  grant  bespeaks  not  only  the  will,  hut 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  granter : 
to  bestow  bespeaks  the  necessitous  con- 
dition of  (he  receiver.  Children  may  give 
to  their  parents  and  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren, kings  to  their  subjects  or  subjects 
to  their  kings;  but  monarebs  only  grant 
to  their  subjects,  or  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren ; and  superiors  in  general  bestow 
upon  their  dependants  that  which  they 
cannot  provide  Ibr  themselves. 

In  an  extended  replication  of  the  terms 
to  moral  objects  or  circumstances,  they 
strictly  adhere  to  the  same  line  of  dis- 
tinction. Vie  give  our  consent;  we  give 


our  promise  ; we  give  our  word ; we  give 
credit ; we  give  in  all  cases  that  which 
may  be  simply  transferred  from  on®  to 
another.  Liberties,  rights,  privileges, 
favours,  indulgences,  permission's,  and  all 
things  are  granted,  which  are  in  the  hands 
only  of  n few,  but  are  acceptable  to 
many.  Blessings,  care,  concern,  and  tbe 
like,  are  bellowed  upon  those  who  are 
dependant  upon  others  for  whatever  they 
have. 

Hippy  when  both  In  Ihe  any  centre  mow, 

VV  lien  kins*  fire  liberty,  nntl  subjects  inve. 

Duux. 

The  god*  will  grant 

Whit  their  unerring  wisdom  see*  they  want. 

Dims. 

Give  and  leslow  are  likewise  said  of 
things  as  well  as  of  persons  ; grant  is 
said  only  of  persons.  Give  is  here  equally 
general  and  indefinite ; bestow  conveys 
the  idea  of  giving  under  circumstances  of 
necessity  and  urgency.  One  gives  a pre- 
ference to  a particular  situation ; oue 
gives  a thought  to  a subject  that  is  pro- 
posed ; one  gives  lime  aud  labour  to  any 
matter  that  engages  one's  attention  : but 
one  bettowi  pains  on  that  which  demands 
particular  attention ; one  bestows  a mo- 
ment's thought  on  one  particular  sub- 
ject, out  of  the  number  which  engage  at- 
tention. 

Milton  afterwards  girts  us  n descriptOra  of  Ihe 
moraine,  which  Is  wonderfully  suitable  to  a divine 
poem.  Ssdiws. 

After  having  thus  treated  at  large  of  Paradise 
Lost,  I could  not  think  It  sufficient  to  hare  cetehraled 
this  poeul,  ill  the  whole,  without  deveenttiup  to  par- 
ticulars: t have  therefore  be. towetl  a paper  on  each 
book.  Aomuoa. 

TO  GIVE,  AFFORD. 

GIVE  (p.  To  give,  grant),  and  AF- 
FORD (v.  To  afford),  tire  allied  to  each 
other  in  the  sense  of  sending  forth  : but 
tlte  former  denotes  an  unqualified  ami  un- 
conditional action,  ns  in  tho  preceding 
article  ; the  latter  hears  a relation  to  (he 
circumstances  of  the  agent,  A person  is 
said  to  give  money  without  any  regard  to 
the  state  of  his  finances : he  is  said  to' 
afford  w hat  he  gives,  when  one  wishes  to 
define  his  pecuniary  couditioa.  Tlte 
same  idea  runs  through  the  application 
of  these  terms  to  all  other  cases,  iu  w hich 
inanimate  things  are  made  the  agents. 
When  we  say  a thing  gives  satisfaction, 
we  simply  designate  the  action  ; wlten  we 
say  it  n[)ords.  pleasure,  we  refer  to  the  na- 
ture ami  properties  of  the  thing  thus  spe- 
cified; the  former  is  employed  only  tu 
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declare  the  feet,  die  latter  to  characterize 
the  object.  Hence,  in  certain  cases,  we 
should  say,  this  or  that  posture  of  the 
body  give s ease  to  a sick  person  ; but,  as 
a moral  sentiment,  we  should  sa),  no- 
thing affords  such  ease  to  the  miud  as  a 
clear  conscience.  Upon  the  same  grounds 
the  use  of  these  terms  is  justified  in  the 
following  cases;  to  give  rise;  to  she 
birth;  or  give  occasion : to  afford  an  op- 
portunity ; to  afford  a plea  or  a pretext ; 
to  afford  ground,  and  the  like. 

Are  there  our  (treat  p.nsilij  I,  this  to  lire  ? 

These  all  the  hopes  this  mucb-lov'ti  world  can  sire  f 

Jkstss. 

Oor  paper  mnuftclare  taict  Into  use  serrral 
mean  material.,  which  could  he  put  to  no  other  ore, 
and  ajP’urdr  work  for  several  hands  lit  Iho  enllertion 
of  them,  which  are  Incapable  of  saj  other  employ. 
"w*1*  Anal, ox. 

TO  GIVE,  PRESENT,  OFFER, 
EXHIBIT. 

These  terms  have  n common  significa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the)  designate  the 
manual  net  of  transferring  something  from 
one's  self  to  another.  The  first  is  here 
as  elsewhere  (c.  To  give,  grant)  the  most 
definite  and  extensive  in  its  meaning  ; it 
denotes  the  complete  act : • the  two  lat- 
ter refer  rntlier  to  the  preliminaries  of 
GIVING,  than  to  the  net  itself.  What 
is  given  is  actuall)  transferred : what  is 
PRESENTED,  that  is,  made  a pre- 
sent to  any  one;  or  OFFERED,  that 
is,  brought  in  his  way,  is  put  in  the 
wav  of  iieing  transferred  : we  present  in 
giving,  and  offer  in  order  to  give ; but 
we  may  give  without  presenting  or  offer- 
ing ; and  on  the  other  hand,  w e may  pre- 
sent or  offer  without  giving. 

To  give  is  the  fan.dinr  term  which  de- 
signates the  ordinary  transfer  of  property : 
to  present  is  n term  of  respect ; it  includes 
in  it  the  formality  mid  ceremony  of  set- 
ting before  another  that  wliirli  we  wish 
to  gii'e  ; to  offer  is  an  net  of  humility  or 
solemnity ; ii  bespeaks  the  movement  of 
the  heart,  which  impels  to  the  malting  a 
t ransfer  or  gift.  We  give  to  our  domes- 
tics ; we  present  to  princes ; we  offer  to 
God  : we  give  to  a person  what  we  wish 
to  be  received;  we  present  to  a person 
what  we  think  agreeable;  We  offer  wlmt 
we  think  acceptable:  what  is  given  is 
supposed  to  be  ours ; what  we  offer  is 
supposed  to  be  at  our  command  ; what 
we  present  need  not  be  either  onr  own  or 
at  our  command : we  give  a person  not 
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only  our  external  property,  bat  oor  es- 
teem, our  confidence,  our  company,  and 
the  like;  an  ambassador  presents  his  cre- 
dentials at  court ; a subject  offers  his  ser- 
vices to  his  king. 

Of  .mouth  joints  ■ mellow  pipe  I have. 

Which  wKh  hi.  dying  breath  Djui  trial  farS. 

Davaxif' 

It  Ml  out  at  the  same  time,  that  a very  fln*  call, 
which  protnlux!  great  strwiyth  aUil  .pred,  XU  pre- 
sented to  Octavio. ! Vlrcli  award  them  that  he 
waukl  prove  a jade  i upon  trial,  tt  waa  found  ai  he 
bad  Mid.  WlU.Hr 

Alcaix  will  thy  bemety  ylrtt  dlrdatn  ) 

Nor,  ihouia’it  thou  oj/er  all  thy  little  .tore. 

Will  rich  IoU«  yield,  but  ojj'rr  more.  llavMH, 

They  bear  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  when  applied  to  words  or  actions, 
instead  of  property  t wc  speak  of  giving 
a person  art  assurance, ora  contradiction; 
of  presenting  an  address,  and  offering  an 
apology : ot  giving  a reception,  present- 
ing a figure,  or  offerin"  an  insult.  They 
may  likewise  be  extended  in  their  appli- 
cation, not  only  to  peisonnl  and  indivi- 
dual actions,  but  also  to  such  as  respect 
the  public  at  large  : we  give  a description 
in  writing,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
one  presents  the  public  with  Ihe  fruit  of 
one's  lalmurs ; we  offer  remarks  on  such 
things  us  attract  notice,  and  call  for  ani- 
madversion. 

These  terms  may  also  be  employed  to 
designate  the  actions  of  unconscious 
agents,  by  which  they  are  characterized : 
in  this  sense,  they  come  very  near  to  the 
word  EXHIBIT,  which,  from  exhibeo, 
signifies  to  hold  of  put  forth.  Here  the 
word  give  is  equally  indefinite  and  gene- 
ral, denoting  simply  to  send  from  oncV 
self,  and  applies  mostly  to  what  proceeds 
from  another,  by  a natural  cause : thus,  a 
thing  is  said  to  give  pain,  or  to  give  plea- 
sure. Things  are  said  to  present  or  offer  ; 
thus,  a town  is  said  to  present  a fine 
view,  or  an  idea  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  ; an  opportunity  offers,  that  is, 
offers  itself  to  our  notice.  To  exhibit 
is  properly  applied  in  this  sense  of  set- 
ting forth  to  view;  hut  expresses,  like- 
wise, the  idea  of  attracting  notice  also  i 
that  which  is  exhibited  is  more  striking 
than  what  is  presented  or  offered;  thus 
a poem  is  said  to  exhibit  marks  of  genius. 

TL«*  apprelimtlon  of  Ute  good 
Cicei  but  the  greater  fetliug  to  the  wor ><\ 

Sii  vxsrKtitc. 

Its  pearl  the  rock  pretent*.  Its  gold  the  mice. 

Jxxrns. 


• Vkk  Girard  t ••  Pwiner,  presenter,  ffrir,” 
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True  ceuuiD*  dulnevs  min'd  bis  pity, 

Uolru  it  offer'd  to  be  witty.  Swift. 

Tbe  recolleciiou  of  (be  patt  become*  tlrssdful  to  a 
fwilty  man.  It  eMhibilt  to  bim  a life  thrown  away 
on  vanities  and  follies.  Blur. 

TO  GIVE  UP,  DELIVER,  SURREN- 
DER, YIELD,  CEDE,  CONCEDE. 

W e GIVE  UP  (v.  To  give,  grout)  thnt 
which  we  wish  to  retain ; we  DELIVER 
that  which  we  wish  not  to  retain.  Deli- 
ver  does  not  include  the  idea  of  a trans- 
fer ; but  give  up  implies  both  the  giving 
from,  and  the  giving  to  : we  give  up  our 
house  to  the  accommodation  of  our 
friends ; wo  deliver  property  into  the 
hands  of  the  owner.  To  give  up  is  a col- 
loquial substitute  for  cither  SURREN- 
DER or  YIELD,  ns  it  designates  no  cir- 
cumstance of  the  action;  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  familiar  discourse,  in  almost 
every  case  for  tbe  other  terms  : w here  the 
action  is  compulsory,  we  may  either  say 
an  officer  given  up  or  surrenders  his  sword; 
when  the  action  is  discretionary,  we  may 
either  say  he  give s up,  or  yields  a point  of 
discussion  : give  up  lias,  however,  on  ex- 
tensiveness of  application,  which  gives  it 
an  office  distinct  from  either  surrender  or 
yield.  When  we  speak  of  familiar  and 
personal  subjects,  give  up  is  more  suit- 
able than  surrender,  which  is  confined  to 
matters  of  public  interest  or  great  mo- 
ment : a man  gives  up  his  place,  his  right, 
his  claim,  and  the  like  ; he  surrenders  a 
fortress,  a vessel,  or  his  property  to  his 
creditors.  Wheu  give  up  is  compared 
with  yield,  they  both  respect  personal 
matters  ; but  tbe  former  expresses  a much 
stronger  action  than  tbe  latter : a man 
gives  up  his  whole  judgement  to  another; 
he  yields  to  the  opinion  of  another  in  par- 
ticular cases : he  gives  himself  up  to  sen- 
sual indulgences;  he  yields  to  the  force  of 
temptation. 

CEDE,  from  the  I.atin  cedo  to  give, 
is  properly  to  surrender  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty  : we  may  surrender  a town  as  an 
act  of  necessity  ; but  the  cession  of  a 
country  is  purelv  a political  transaction: 
thus,  generals  frequently  surrender  such 
towns  as  they  are  not  able  to  defend ; and 
governments  cede  such  countries  ns  they 
find  it  not  convenient  to  retain.  To 
CONCEDE,  which  is  Lut  a variation  of 
cede,  is  a mode  of  yielding  which  may  be 
either  an  act  of  discretion  or  courtesy  ; as 
when  a government  concedes  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  certain  privileges, 
or  when  an  individual  concedes  any  point 
in  dispute  for  the  sake  of  peace. 


Tbe  peaceable  man  will  girt  up  bh  favourite 

■cherries  : be  will  yield  le  an  opponent  rather  than 
became  the  cause  of  violent  embroilments.  Blair. 
On  my  experience,  Ailam,  freely  taste, 

And  fear  of  death  deliver  to  tbe  winds.  Milton. 

Tbe  young,  Inlf-seduced  by  persuasion,  and  half, 
compelled  by  ridicule,  surrender  their  convictions, 
sod  consent  to  live  ss  they  sec  others  around  them 
living.  Blair. 

As  te  tbe  magic  power  wblcb  the  devil  Imparts  for 
these  eonceetloni  of  bis  votaries,  theologians  bare 
different  opinions.  Cl  XHCRLS sn. 

TO  GIVE  UP,  ABANDON,  RESIGN, 
POREGO. 

These  terms  differ  from  the  preceding 
(r.  To  give  up),  inasmuch  as  they  desig- 
nate actions  entirely  free  from  foreign 
influence.  A man  GIVES  UP,  ABAN- 
DONS (s.  To  abandon),  and  RESIGNS 
(r.  To  ubandon),  from  the  dictates  of  his 
own  mind,  independently  of  all  cnnlroul 
from  others.  To  give  up  and  abandon 
both  denote  a positive  decision  of  the 
mind  ; but  tbe  former  nmy  he  the  act  of 
the  understanding  or  the  will,  the  latter 
is  more  commonly  the  act  of  the  will  and 
the  passions:  to  give  up  is  applied  to 
familiar  cases ; abandon  to  matters  of 
importance:  one  gives  up  an  idea,  au  in- 
tention, a plan,  and  the  like;  one  aban- 
dons a project,  a scheme,  a measure  of 
government. 

To  give  up  and  resign  are  applied  either 
to  outward  actions,  or  merely  to  inward 
movements : hut  the  former  is  active, 
and  dclcrmiiiately  fixes  the  conduct; 
the  latter  seems  to  be  rather  passive,  it  is 
the  leaning  of  the  mind  to  the  circum- 
stances : a man  gives  up  his  situation  by 
a positive  act  of  his  choice ; he  resigns 
his  office  when  he  feels  it  inconvenient  to 
hold  it:  eo,  likewise,  we  give  up  expecta- 
tions, mid  resign  hopes.  In  this  sense, 
FOREGO,  which  signifies  to  let  go,  is 
compurable  with  resign,  inasmuch  us  it 
expresses  a passive  action ; but  we  resign 
that  winch  we  have,  and  we  forego  that 
which  WeSuight  have:  thus,  we  resign 
the  claims  which  we  have  already  mude  ; 
we  forego  the  claims  which  we  might 
make : the  former  may  be  a matter  of 
prudence  ; the  latter  is  always  an  net  of 
virtuo  and  forbearance.  V\  hen  applied 
reflectively,  to  give  up  is  used  either  in  a 
good,  hail,  or  inditi'erent  sense  ; abandon 
always  in  a hud  sense  ; resign  always  in 
a good  sense : a man  may  give  himself  up, 
either  to  studious  pursuits,  to  idle  vaga- 
ries, or  vicious  indulgences ; he  abandons 
himself  to  gross  vices ; he  resigns  himself 
to  the  will  of  Providence,  or  to  the  cir- 
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cmnstanccs  of  his  condition : a man  is 
said  to  be  given  up  to  his  lusts  who  is 
without  any  principle  to  controul  him  in 
their  gratificat:on  ; he  is  said  to  be  aban- 
doned, when  his  outrageous  conduct  be- 
speaks an  entire  insensibility  to  every 
honest  principle ; he  is  said  to  be  resigned 
when  he  discovers  composure  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  hour  of  affliction. 

Upon  til*  frU-nd  (ellln*  him,  he  wontiered  he  fare 
up  the  question,  when  lie  had  visibly  the  heller  of 
the  dUpute;  1 am  never  ashamed,  »a>«  he,  to  be 
confuted  by  one  who  I*  mauler  of  fifty  legion*. 

Audi  con. 

For  Greece  we  grieve,  abandoned  by  her  fate. 

To  drink  the  dregs  of  tby  unmeasur'd  hale.  Pope. 
The  praite  of  artful  nnmUrni  1 retig*% 

Aod  bang  my  pi  pe  upon  the  taerrd  pine.  Dry  den. 
Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  tby  carte  forejo  ; 

All  earth*boni  cares  are  wrong.  Goldsmith. 

GLAD,  PLEASED,  JOYFUL,  CHEER- 
FUL. 

GLAD  is  obviously  a variation  of  glee 
and  glow  (t>.  Jure).  . *. 

PLEASED,  from  to  please,  marks  the 
state  of  being  pleased. 

JOYFUL  bespeaks  its  own  meaning, 
either  as  full  of  joy  or  productive  of  great 
j°ll- 

CHEERFUL,  v.  Cheerful. 

Glad  denotes  eitlier  a partial  state,  or 
a permanent  and  habitual  sentiment  : in 
the  former  sense  it  is  most  nearly  allied 
tn  pleased;  in  the  latter  sense  to  joyful 
and  merry. 

Glad  aod  pleuud  are  both  applied  to 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  the  day  ; but 
the  former  denotes  rather  a lively  and 
momentary  sentiment,  the  hitler  a gentle 
but  rather  more  lasting  feeling  : we  are 
glad  to  see  a friend  who  hns  been  lung 
absent ; we  are  glad  to  have  good  intelli- 
gence from  our  friends  nnd  relatives  ; we 
are  glud  to  get  rid  of  a troublesome  com- 
panion : we  are  pleased  to  have  the  ap- 
probation of  those  we  esteem  : we  are 
pleased  to  hear  our  friends  well  spoken 
of;  we  are  pleased  with  the  company  of 
tin  intelligent  and  communicative  person. 

Glud,  joyful,  and  cheerful,  all  express 
more  or  less  lively  scutiiueuta  ; hut  glad 
is  less  vivid  than  joyful,  and  more  so  than 
cheerful.  Gladness  seems  to  arise  as 
much  from  physical  as  mental  causes  ; 
wine  is  said  to  make  the  heurt  glud : joy 
has  its  source  in  the  mind,  us  it  is  in- 
fluenred  by  external  circumstances  ; in- 
stances of  good  fortune,  either  for  our- 
selves, our  friends,  or  our  country,  excite 
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joy  : cheerfulness  is  an  even  tenor  of  the 
mind,  which  it  mav  preserve  of  itself  in- 
dependently of  all  external  circum- 
stances ; religious  contemplation  produces 
habitual  cheerfulness. 

A comfortable  meal  to  an  indigent  pea- 
son  gladdens  his  heart : a nation  rejoices 
nt  the  return  of  peace  uftcr  a long-pro- 
tracted war:  a traveller  is  cheered  in  a 
solitary  desert  by  the  sight  of  a human 
being,  or  the  sound  of  a voice ; or  a suf- 
ferer is  cheered  by  his  trust  in  Divino 
Providence. 

Glad  is  seldom  employed  as  an  epithet 
to  qualify  things,  except  in  the  scriptural 
or  solemn  style,  ns,  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy : joyful  is  seldomer  used  to  qualify 
persons  than  things  ; hence  we  speak  of 
joyful  news,  a joyful  occurrence,  fyful 
laces,  joyful  sounds,  and  the  like  : cheer- 
ful is  employed  either  to  designate  the 
state  of  the  mind  or  the  property  of  the 
thing  ; we  either  speak  of  a cheerful  dis- 
position, a cheeiful  person,  a cheerful/ 
society,  or  a cheerful  face,  a cheer fui 
sound,  a cheerful  aspect,  and  the  like. 

When  used  to  qualify  one’s  actions  they 
all  bespeak  the  temper  of  the  mind : 
gladly  denotes  a high  degree  of  willing- 
ness as  opposed  to  aversion  ; one  who  is 
suffering  under  excruciating  pains  gladly 
submits  to  any  thing  which  promises  re- 
lief: joyfully  denotes  unqualified  pleasure, 
unniixed  with  any  alloy  or  restrictive 
consideration ; a convert  to  Christianity 
joyfully  goes  through  all  the  initiatory  ce- 
remonies which  entitle  him  to  all  its  pri- 
vileges, spiritual  und  temporal : chcerfujKk t 
denotes  the  absence  of  unwillingness,  it 
is  opposed  to  reluctantly;  tiie  zealous 
Christian  cheerfully  submits  to  every 
hardship  to  which  he  is  exposed  in.  dm 
course  ofhis  religious  profession. 

O v>le.  In  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose* 

My  glory,  my  perfection  ! glad  I see 

Tby  i ac»*,  and  morn  return'd.  Milton. 

Man  superior  wall* 

Amid  the  glad  creation,  muting  praise.  Thomson. 

The  soul  has  many  different  faculties  or,  in  other 
words,  many  different  ways  of  acting,  nud  can 
be  intensely  plated  or  made  happy  by  all  these  dif- 
ferent faculties  or  ways  of  actiog.  Addison. 

Thus  joyful  Troy  maintain'd  the  watch  of  night. 

White  fear,  pale  coraiade  of  inglorionv  flight. 

And  heaven -bred  honor,  ou  the  Grecian  part. 

Sat  on  each  face,  and  sadden’d  every  beatt.  Porr. 

No  vun  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horror*  there, 

No  cheerful  gales  refresh  the  la  ay  air.  Pope. 

GLADNESS,  V,  JotJ . 
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TO  GLAtfCl!  AT,  AtLtfDK  TO. 

GLANCE,  probably  from  the  German 
gl'anten  to  sbine,  signifies  lo  make  appear 
to  tbe  eye. 

ALLUDE,  v.  To  allude. 

These  terms  are  nearly  allied  in  tbe 
sense  of  indirectly  referring  to  any  object, 
either  in  written  or  verbal  discourse  : but 
glance  expresses  a cursory  and  latent  ac- 
tion ; allude,  simply  an  indirect  but  undis- 
guised action  • ill-natured  satirists  are 
perpetually  glancing  at  the  follies  and 
infirmities  of  individuals  ; the  Scriptures 
are  full  uf  allusions  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Easterns  : be  who  at- 
tempts to  write  an  epitome  of  universal 
history  must  take  but  a hasty  glance  at 
the  most  important  events. 

Entwlug  upon  till  tti*enurip,  Socrates  «ji,  ha  itoeS 
nut  believe  on/  tbe  mo*t  comic  groin*  can  centure 
him  for  talking  upon  *ueh  a subject  (tbe  imnici  la  Illy 
of  tbe  sout)  at  tucb  a time  (that  of  Heath).  This 
paa«irr,  1 tMnk,  evidently  gtnnrn  npon  AHrto- 
ptranea,  who  writ  a comedy  on  purpose  lo  rlilleoln 
tbe  dlrcoai.es  of  that  divine  philosopher.  Aonoua. 

Tbe  nntlior,  in  the  whole  course  of  bis  poem,  baa 
loiaile  allusions  to  placea  of  Scriplnir.  Aootsos. 

GLANCE,  Vs  Look. 
glance,  v.  Glimpse. 
c.LABE,  v.  Flame. 
to  glare,  v.  To  shine. 

GLARING,  BAREFACED. 

GLARING  is  here  used  in  the  figura- 
tive sense,  draw  n from  its  natural  signi- 
fication of  broad  light,  which  strikes  pow- 
erfully upon  the  senses. 

BAREFACED  signifies  literally  hav- 
ing a bare  ot  uncovered  face,  which  denotes 
tbe  absence  of  all  disguise  or  all  shame. 

Glaring  designates  the  thing)  barc- 
fuccd  characterizes  the  person  : a glaring 
falsehood  is  that  which  strikes  the  ob- 
server iu  tin  instant  to  be  falsehood;  a 
barefaced  lie  or  falsehood  betrays  the  ef- 
frontery of  him  who  utters  it.  A glaring 
absurdity  will  be  seen  instantly  without 
the  aid  of  reflection ; a barefaced  piece 
of  impudence  characterizes  the  agent  us 
more  than  ordinarily  lost  to  all  sense  of 
decorum. 

Tbe  glaring  ride  is  that  of  enmity.  Bum*. 

Tbe  aatroosilto*  enerruved,  and  tbe  partlei  ap- 
peared ha c.yiice/t  against  each  teller . t .1  IktMliO ft. 

GLEAM,  GLIMMER,  RAY,  BEAM. 

GLEAM  is  in  Saxon  glcamen,  Germau 
glimmen.  Sec.  CL1MM ER  is  a variation 
of  the  same. 


RAY  is  connected  with  the  word  row. 

BEAM  comes  from  tha  German  baum, 
a tree. 

Certain  portions  of  light  are  designated 
by  all  these  terms,  but  gleam  and  glim- 
mer are  indefinite;  ray  and  bcum  are 
definite.  A gleam  is  properly  the  com- 
mencement of  light,  or  that  portion  of 
opening  light  which  interrupts  the  dark- 
ness : a glimmer  is  an  unsteady  gleam : 
ray  and  beam  are  portions  of  light  which 
emanate  front  some  luminous  body  ; the 
former  from  all  luminous  bodies  in  gene- 
ral, the  latter  more  particularly  from  the 
sun : tbe  former  is,  as  its  derivation  denotes, 
a row  of  light  issuing  in  a greater  or  les-s 
degree  from  any  body;  the  latter  is  a 
great  row  of  light,  like  a pole  issuing 
from  a body.  There  may  be  a gleam  of 
light  visible  on  the  wall  of  a dark  room, 
or  a glimmer  if  it  he  moveable ; there 
may  be  rays  of  light  visible  at  night  on  the 
hack  of  a glow-worm,  or  rayt  of  light 
may  break  through  the  shutters  of  a 
closed  room ; the  sun  iu  the  height  of  its 
splendour  sends  forth  its  beams.  Gleam 
and  ray  may  be  applied  figuratively; 
beam  only  ill  the  natural  sense : a gleam 
of  light  may  break  in  on  tlie  benighted 
understanding ; hut  a glimmer  of  light  ra- 
ther confuses;  rayt  of  light  may  dart 
into  the  mind  of  the  most  ignorant  savage 
who  is  taught  the  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity by  the  pure  practice  of  its  profes- 
sors. 

A dreadful  gleam  from  hi.  hrigl.t  armour  came, 

A ltd  from  hi*  e)r-baU*  flath'd  tbe  Using  flame. 

Parc. 

Tbe  glimmering  light  which  shot  Into  (be  ulteov 
from  tbe  unroot  vergo  of  tbe  creation,  1*  wonderfully 
beautiful  aad  poetic.  Auuivou. 

A vuddea  r*y  fbot  beaming  o'er  tbe  plain. 

And  >bu*'d  the  tborei,  tbe  uavy,  and  tbe  mala. 

Poor. 

The  stars  vhine  imarter;  ami  the  mron  adorn*. 

At  with  unborrow'd  beam/,  her  It" fin.  Dnvoiiu. 

TO  GLIDE,  V.  To  slip. 
glimmer,  r.  Gleam. 

GLIMPSE,  GLANCE. 

A GLIMPSE  is  the  action  of  the 
object  appearing  to  the  eye;  a GLANCE 
is  the  action  of  the  eye  seeking  the  ob- 
ject : one  catches  a glimpse  of  an  object ; 
one  casts  a glume  at  an  object ! the  latter 
therefore  is  properly  the  means  for  ob- 
taining the  former,  winch  is  the  end  : wc 
get  a glimpse  by  means  of  a glance.  The 
glimpse  is  the  hasty,  imperfect,  and  sud- 
den view  which  we  get  of  an  object ; the 
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glance  is  the  hasty  and  imperfect  \iew 
which  we  take  of  an  object : the  former 
limy  depend  upon  a variety  of  circum- 
stances ; the  lutter  depends  upon  the  will 
of  tile  agent.  We  can  seldom  do  more 
than  get  a glimpse  of  objects  in  a carriage 
that  is  going  with  rapidity  : when  we  do 
not  wisl)  to  be  observed  to  look  we  take 
but  a glance  of  an  object. 

Of  th«  Hate  with  which  practice  ha«  rn.t  acquaint- 
ed u»,  wc  match  a g limpet,  we  diserrn  a point,  and 
regulate  the  mt  by  paw  ion  and  by  fancy.  JoHtuoN. 

litre  pasfion  flr*t  I felt, 

Commotion  strange!  In  all  enjoy inmts else 
Superior,  ooroov’d  ; here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 

M ILT09. 

TO  GLITTEE,  V,  To  sllillC. 
globe,  v.  Circle. 

GLOBE,  BALL. 

GLOBE,  in  Latin  globus,  comes  pro- 
bably from  the  Greek  y^Xatpoc,  a hillock 
of  earth. 

BALL,  in  Teutonic  ball,  is  doubtless 
connected  with  the  words  bowl , btm,  bend, 
and  the  like,  signifying  that  which  is 
turned  nr  rounded. 

Globe  is  to  hull  as  the  species  to  the 
genus ; a globe  is  a bull,  but  every  ball  is 
not  a globe.  The  globe  docs  not  in  its 
strict  sense  require  to  he  of  nn  equal  ro- 
tundity in  all  Us  parts  ; it  is  properly  an 
irregularly  round  body : a bull  on  the 
other  hand  is  generally  any  round  body, 
but  particularly  one  that  is  entirely  regu- 
larly round  : the  earth  itself  is  therefore 
properly  denominated  a globe  from  its 
unequal  rotundity  ; and  for  the  same  rea- 
son the  mechunical  body,  which  is  made 
to  represent  the  earth,  is  also  denomi- 
nated a globe;  but  in  the  higher  style  of 
writing  the  earth  is  freqaently  denomi- 
nated a ball,  and  in  familiar  discourse 
every  solid  body  which  assumes  a circu- 
lar form  is  entitled  a bull. 

It  i»  nid  by  modern  philosopher*,  that  not  only 
(be  irreat  globet  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered 
through  the  uaivmi*,  bat  lira  burdeat  bmlie*  are  m» 
puroiu,  that  if  all  nutlur  were  coutprrwed  to  perfect 
totality,  it  wight  be  contained  in  a cube  of  a few  feet. 

JORHWSf 

What  though  In  Mtlemn  alienee  nil 
Move  round  tbe  dark  terrestrial  ball, 

In  reason’*  ear  they  all  rejoice. 

And  otter  forth  a glorious  voice.  Auni'ov. 

GLOOM,  HEAVINESS. 

GLOOM  has  its  source  internally,  and 
is  often  independent  of  outward  circum- 
stances i HEAVINESS  is  a weight  upon 


the  spirits,  produced  by  a foreign  cause  t 
the  former  belongs  to  the  constitu- 
tion | the  latter  is  occasional.  People 
of  a melancholy  habit  have  a particular 
gloom  hang  over  their  minds  w hich,  per- 
vades all  their  thoughts ; those  who  suffer 
under  severe  disappointments  for  tbe  pre- 
sent, and  have  gloomy  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture may  lie  expected  to  be  heavy  at  heart ; 
we  may  sometimes  dispel  tbe  gloom  of 
the  mind  by  the  force  ot  reflection,  par- 
ticularly by  the  force  of  religious  contem- 
plation : heaviness  of  spirits  is  itself  a 
temporary  thing,  and  may  he  succeeded 
by  vivacity  or  lightness  of  mind  when  die 
pressure  of  the  moment  has  subsided. 

If  we  ron.fd  r (be  frequent  r/lef*  we  receive  fron» 
laughter,  and  how  often  il  breaks  the  gloom  which 
Is  apt  to  depress  the  mind,  one  would  take  care  not  to 
grow  too  wise  f«r  so  great  a pleasure  of  life.  Addison. 

Worldly  prosperity  flattens  as  life  defends.  He 
who  lately  overflowed  with  cheerful  spirits  end  liifh 
hopes,  begins  to  look  back  with  hcarinrtt  on  the 
days  of  funner  years.  Blair. 

GLOOMY,  V.  Dull. 

GLOOMY,  SULLEN,  MOROSE, 
SPLENETIC. 

All  these  terms  denote  a temper  of 
mind  the  reverse  of  easy  or  happy : 
GLOOMY  lies  either  in  the  general  con- 
stitution or  the  particular  frame  of  th. 
mind  ; SULLEN  lies  in  the  temper : a 
man  of  a gloomy  disposition  is  an  invo- 
luntary agent ; it  is  his  misfortune,  and 
renders  hnn  in  some  measure  pitiable : 
the  sullen  man  yields  to  his  evil  humours ; 
tullenncts  is  his  fault,  and  renders  him  of- 
fensive. The  gloomy  man  distresses  him- 
self most ; his  pains  are  all  bis  own  : the 
sullen  man  has  a great  share  of  discontent 
in  his  composition  ; lie  charges  his  suffer- 
ings upon  others,  and  makes  them  suffer 
in  common  with  himself.  A man  may 
be  rendered  gloomy  lor  a time  by  the  in- 
fluence of  particular  circumstances ; but 
stilleuntts  creates  pains  for  itself  when  all 
external  circumstances  of  a painful  na- 
ture nre  wanting. 

Sullenncss  and  MOHOSENESS  are 
both  the  iuherent  properties  of  the  tem- 
per ; but  the  former  discovers  itself  in 
those  who  hare  to  submit,  and  the  latter 
in  those  who  have  to  command  : sullennest 
therefore  betrays  itself  mostly  in  early 
life;  moroseness  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  age.  The  tutycn  person  has 
many  fancied  hardships  to  endure  from 
the  control  of  others ; the  morose  person 
causes  others  to  endure  many  real  hard- 
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ships,  by  keeping  them  under  too  severe 
a control.  Sullenncss  shows  itself  mostly 
by  an  unseemly  reserve  ; morose  nets  shows 
itself  by  the  hardness  of  the  speech,  and 
the  roughness  of  the  voice.  Sullenness  is 
altogether  a sluggish  principle,  that  lends 
inure  or  less  to  inaction  ; morosenets  is  a 
harsh  feeling,  that  is  not  contented  with 
exacting  obedience  unless  it  inflicts  pain. 

Moroseness  is  g defect  of  the  temper; 
but  SPLEEN,  from  the  Latin  tplen,  is  u 
defect  in  the  heart:  the  one  betrays  itself 
in  behaviour,  the  other  more  in  conduct. 
A morose  man  is  an  unplensant  companion ; 
a splenetic  man  is  n had  member  of  so- 
ciety : the  former  is  ill-natured  to  those 
about  him,  the  latter  is  ill-humoured  with 
all  the  world.  Morosaiess  vents  itself  in 
temporary  expressions,  spleen  indulges 
itself  in  perpetual  bitterness  of  expres- 
sion. 

Tb’  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  commands. 
Pensive  thrj  walk  along  the  birrrn  sands. 

Arriv'd,  the  hero  In  his  tent  thrj  find 

With  gloomy  aspect,  on  hh  arm  reclin'd.  Pope. 

At  this  thej  ceased;  the  stem  debate  expir'd  ; 

The  chiefs  lu  nUlen  majesty  retir'd.  Fora. 

The  morose  philosopher  is  so  tnoch  affected  by 
these  and  some  other  authorities,  that  he  becomes  a 
convert  to  hit  friend,  a ad  desires  he  would  take  him 
with  him  when  lie  went  to  his  next  ball.  Bi'DOEll. 

Whilst  in  that  tplcnettc  mood,  we  amused  our- 
selves  In  a sour  critical  speculation  of  which  we  onr- 
•elvn  were  the  objects,  a few  months  effected  a total 
change  In  our  variable  minds.  Hi  bbk. 

GLORY,  HONOUR. 

GLOHY  is  something  dazzling  and 
widely  diffused.  The  Latin  word  gloria, 
anciently  written  glnsia,  is  in  nil  proba- 
bility connected  with  our  words  gloss, 
glaze,  glitter,  glow,  through  the  medium 
of  the  not  them  words  gteissen,  glotzen, 

flonzcn,  glithen,  all  which  come  Irom  the 
lebiew  gehcl,  a live  coal.  That  the 
moral  idea  of  glory  is  best  represented  by 
light  is  evident  from  the  glory  which  is 
painted  round  the  head  of  our  Saviour. 

HONOUR  is  something  less  splendid, 
but  more  solid,  and  probably  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  Aon  wealth  or  substance. 

Glory  impels  to  extraordinary  efforts 
and  to  great  undertakings.  Honour  in- 
duces to  a discharge  of  one’s  duty.  Ex- 
cellence in  the  attainment,  and  success  in 
the  exploit,  bring  glory ; a faithful  exer- 
cise of  one’s  talents  reflects  honour. 
Glory  is  connected  with  every  thing  which 
has  a peculiar  public  interest ; honour  is 
more  properly  obtained  within  a private 
circle.  Glory  is  not  confined  to  the  na- 


tion or  life  of  the  individoal  by  whom  it 
is  sought ; it  spreads  over  all  the  earth, 
and  descends  to  the  latest  posterity : 
honour  is  limited  to  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  it,  and  eye- 
witnesses to  his  actions.  Glory  is  attain- 
able but  by  few,  and  may  be  an  object 
of  indifference  to  nny  one ; honour  is 
more  or  less  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
must  he  disregarded  by  no  one.  A ge- 
neral at  the  head  of  an  anny  goes  in  pur- 
suit of  glory ; the  humble  citizen  who  acts 
his  pait  in  society  so  as  to  obtain  the  ap- 
probation of  his  fellow  citizens  is  in  the 
road  for  honour.  A nation  acquires 
glory  hv  the  splendour  of  its  victories, 
and  its  superiority  in  arts  os  well  as  arms; 
it  obtains  honour  by  its  strict  adherence 
to  equity  nnd  good  faith  in  all  its  dealings 
with  other  nations.  Oar  own  nation  has 
acquired  glory  by  the  help  of  its  brave 
warriors ; it  has  gained  honour  by  the 
justice  and  generosity  of  its  government . 
The  military  career  of  Alexander  was  glo- 
rious ; his  humane  treatment  of  the  Per- 
sian princesses  who  were  his  prisoners 
was  an  honourable  trait  in  his  character. 
The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  tbe 
English  government  was  a glorious  tri- 
umph of  Christianity  over  the  worst  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature;  the  national 
conduct  of  England  during  the  revolu- 
tionary period  reflects  honour  on  the 
English  name. 

Glory  is  a sentiment,  selfish  in  its  na- 
ture, but  salutary  or  pernicious  in  its 
effect,  according  ns  it  is  directed  ; honour 
is  a principle  disinterested  in  its  nature, 
and  beneficial  in  its  operations.  A thirst 
for  glory  is  seldom  indulged  but  at  the 
expense  of  others,  as  it  is  not  attainable 
in  the  plain  pnth  of  duty  ; there  are  but 
few  opportunities  of  acquiring  it  by  ele- 
vated acts  of  goodness,  and  still  fewer 
who  have  the  virtue  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunities that  oiler:  a love  of  honour 
can  never  be  indulged  but  to  the  advan- 
tage of  others;  it  is  restricted  by  fixed 
laws ; it  requires  a sacrifice-  of  every 
selfish  consideration,  and  a due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  others;  it  is  associated  with 
nothing  but  virtue. 

Hence  l«  our  lore  of  fame;  > love  *o  .troop. 

We  think  oo  danger,  print  oor  labour,  loop. 

Bp  which  we  hope  unr  bet  tip,  to  extend. 

Ami  to  remotest  times  in  glory  tv  tlrneeuil.  Jkmyns. 

If  gtory  cannot  move  n mind  *o  mean. 

Nor  futur-  praise  from  faillnp  pleasure,  wean. 

Yet  wh)  ahould  lie  defraud  his  aou  of  fame. 

And  grudge  the  Roman,  their  Immortal  name : 

Unman. 


GLOSS. 


GODLIKE. 
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A»  virtue  b the  mmt  muonahfe  and  tannine 
•oorce  of  Annour,  wn  fnenlly  find  |„  tHIev  an  Inti, 
raation  of  particular  merit  that  .honltl  r«o«i. 
mond  men  to  the  high  nation,  which  Ihej  fuutm. 

ADDISON. 

Sir  Franck  Bacon,  for  crcalnrn  of  genln.  and 
compaa*  of  knoir  ledge,  did  honour  to  hr.  ate  and 
™,n,r)'-  Ann, .on. 

TO  GLORY,  BOAST. 

lo  GLf)R\  is  to  hold  as  one’s  glory. 
To  BOAS  1 is  to  set  forth  to  one’s  ad- 
vantage. Botli  words  denote  the  value 
which  the  individual  sets  upon  that  which 
belongs  to  himself.  To  glory  is  more 
particularly  the  act  of  the  mind,  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  internal  sentiment : to 
toast  denotes  rather  the  expression  of  the 
sentiment.  To  glory  is  applied  only. to 
matters  of  moment;  toast  is  rather  suit- 
able to  trifling  points.  A Christian  mar- 
tyr glories  in  the  cross  of  Christ ; a sol- 
dier toasts  of  his  courage  and  bis  feats  in 
battle. 

Glory  is  but  seldom  used  in  a bud 
sense,  and  toast  still  scldomer  in  a good 
sense.  A royalist  glories  in  the  idea  of 
supporting  his  prince  and  the  legitimate 
rights  ol  a sovereign  ; hut  there  are  re- 
publicans and  traitors  who  glory  in  their 
shame,  and . toast  of  the  converts  they 
make  to  their  lawless  cause.  It  is  an  un- 
becoming action  for  an  individual  to  toast 
of  any  thing  in  himself;  but  a nation,  in 
its  collective  capacity,  may  toast  of  its 
superiority  without  doing  violence  to  de- 
corum. An  Englishman  glories  in  the 
reflection  of  belonging  to  such  a distin- 
guished nation,  although  he  would  do 
very  idly  to  toast  of  it  ns  a personal  qua- 
lity  j no  nation  can  boast  of  so  many  pub* 
.lie  institutions  for  the  relief  of  distress  as 
England. 

All  the  laymen  who  ha»c  . xrrtr..  a more  than  or- 
Binary  (realm  in  their  writing.,  and  were  the  flnry  of 
llie.r  time,  were  men  wbowj  hope,  were  filled  with 
Immortality.  Aooiktn. 

If  a man  look,  upon  klinarlf  In  an  alert  racted  light, 
ha  ha.  trot  much  lo  toiut  of;  but  If  hr  con.l.len  hint- 
■elf  with  regard  lo  other.,  ho  ma)  find  occa.ion  of 
ftoryinp,  If  not  In  hi. own  virtue, at  leaf!  In  tire  »h- 
<encr  of  another*.  imprrfrctioiM.  A Dor  'ON. 

TO  GLOSS,  VARNISH,  PALLIATE. 

GLOSS  and  VAHNISH  are  figurative 
terms,  which  borrow  their  signification 
from  the  act  of  rendering  the  outer  sur- 
face of  anv  physical  object  shining.  To 
gloss,  which  is  connected  with  to  glaze,  is 
to  give  a gloss  or  brightness  to  any  thing 
by  means  of  friction,  as  in  the  case  of 
japan  or  mahogany : to  varnish  is  to  give 
an  artificial  gloss,  by  means  of  applying 


a foreign  substance.  Hence  in  the  figu- 
rative use  of  the  terms,  to  gloss  is  to  pnt 
the  best  face  upon  any  thing  by  various 
artifices;  but  to  varnish  is  to  do  the 
same  thing  by  means  of  direct  false- 
hood ; to  PALLIATE,  which  likewise 
signifies  to  give  the  best  possible 
outside  to  a thing  (».  To  extenuate )r 
requires  still  less  artifice  than  either. 
One  glosses  over  that  which  is  bad,  by 
giving  it  a soil  name;  as  when  a man’s 
vices  are  glossed  over  with  the  name  of 
indiscretion,  ora  man’s  mistress  is  termed 
his  friend : ono  varnishes  a bad  cha- 
racter by  ascribing  good  motives  to  his 
bad  actions,  by  withholding  many  facts 
that  are  to  his  discredit,  and  fabricating 
other  circumstances  in  bis  favour ; an 
unvarnished  tale  contains  nothing  but  the 
simple  truth;  the  varnished  tale  on  the 
other  hand  contains  a great  mixture  of 
falsehood  ; the  French  accounts  of  their 
victories  are  mostly  varnished:  to  palliate 
is  to  diminish  the  magnitude  of  an  offence, 
by  making  an  excuse  in  favour  of  the  of- 
fender ; as  when  an  act  of  theft  is  palliat- 
ed by  considering  the  starving  condition  of 
the  thief. 

If  a jealous  mao  once  finds  a fata*  glots  put  upon 
*dj  single  action,  he  quickly  suspects  all  the  rest. 

Aootsoau 

The  WAitinj;  tears  stood  ready  for  command, 

And  now  they  flow  to  varnish  the  false  tale.  Rows. 

A man's  bodily  defects  should  else  him  occasion 
to  exert  a noble  spirit,  and  to  palliate  those  Imper- 
fections which  are  not  In  his  power,  by  those  perfec- 
tions which  are.  Addison. 

glossary,  v.  Dictionary. 
glow,  t».  Fire. 
to  glut,  v.  To  satisfy. 

GODLIKE,  DIVINE,  HEAVENLY. 

GODLIKE  bespeaks  its  own  mean- 
ing, as  like  God,  or  after  the  manner  of 
God. 

DIVINE,  in  Latin  divinus  fromdivus  or 
J)cus,  signifies  appertaining  to  God. 

HEAVENLY,  or  IIEAVENLIKE, 
signifies  like  or  appertaining  to  heaven. 

Godlike  is  a more  expressive,  but  less 
common  term  than  divine  : the  former  is 
used  only  as  nn  epithet  of  peculiar  praise 
for  an  individual  ; divine  is  generally  em- 
ployed for  that  which  appertains  to  n su- 
perior being,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  human.  Benevolence  is  a god- 
like property:  the  Divine  image  is  stamp- 
ed on  the  features  of  man,  whence  the 
face  is  called  by  Milton  ‘the  human  face 
Divine.’  As  divine  is  opposed  to  human, 
so  is  heavenly  to  earthly : tha  term  Divine 
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Being  distinguishes  the  Creator  from  all 
other  beings ; but  n ha evenly  being  de- 
notes the  angels  or  inhabitants  of  heaven, 
in  distinction  from  earthly  beings  or  the 
inhabitants  of  earth.  A divine  influence 
is  to  be  sought  for  only  by  prayer  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things  ; but  a heavenly 
temper  may  be  acquired  by  a steady  con- 
templation of  heavenly  things,  and  an  ab- 
straction from  tlioso  winch  are  earthly  : 
the  Divine  will  is  tlse  foundation  of  all 
moral  law  and  obligation  ; heavenly  joys 
are  the  fruit  of  all  our  labours  in  this 
earthly  course. 

Bare  he  that  made  a,  with  *«eh  large  Shewn,, 
Looking  before  aad  after,  rave  a,  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  rraron, 

To  rut  tn  «i  anaa'd.  Baaurml. 

Of  all  that  tee  oc  read  Iky  corned!*,. 

Whoever  in  tbow  gtauca  look,  may  find 
Tile  >pot»  retora’d.or  srace,  of  bit  mind  J 
And  by  Ibc  help  of  *o  dirine  ao  ait. 

At  iruure  flew  and  drew  hla  onblet  part.  Walake. 
Heaton,  ,1a,  ! It  does  not  know  Itrelf; 

But  man,  vain  man!  would  with  M,  diort'Hn’d plum- 
met 

Fathom  the  vaat  abyw  of  Vnrrnijr  jiretlcr. 

PSYSia, 

GODLY,  RIGHTKOUS. 

GODLY  is  n contraction  of  godlike 
(t>.  Godlike). 

RIGHTEOUS  signifies  conformable  to 
right  or  truth. 

These  epithets  are  both  used  in  a spi- 
ritual sense,  und  cannot,  without  an  inde- 
corous affectation  of  religion,  bo  intro- 
duced into  any  other  discourse  than  that 
which  is  properly  spiritual.  Godliness, 
in  the  strict  sense,  is  that  ontward  de- 
portment which  characterizes  a heavenly 
temper ; prayer,  reading  nfthe  Scriptures, 
public  wor^ip,  ami  every  religious  act, 
cuters  into  the  signification  of  godliness, 
which  at  the  same  time  supposes  a tem- 
per of  mind,  not  only  to  delight  in,  hut  to 
profit  by  such  exercises : righteousness  on 
the  other  bund  comprehends  Christian 
morality  ; in  distinction  from  that  of  the 
heathen  or  unbeliever;  a righteous  inun 
does  right,  not  only  because  it  is  right, 
but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
his  Maker,  and  the  example  of  his  Re- 
deemer: righteousness  is  therefore  lu  god- 
liness as  the  effect  to  the  cause.  The 
godly  man  goes  to  the  sanctuary,  and  by 
converse  with  his  Maker  assimilates  ail 
his  nffectious  to  the  character  of  that 
Being  whom  he  worships;  when  lie  leaves 
the  sanctuary  he  proves  the  efficacy  of 
l,ia  godliness  by  his  righteous  converse 
with  his  fellow  creatures.  It  is  easy 


GOOD. 

however  for  men  to  mistake  the  means  for 
the  end,  and  to  rest  content  with  godliness 
without  righteousness,  as  too  many  are 
apt  to  do  who  seem  to  make  their  whole 
duty  to  consist  in  an  attention  to  religious 
observances,  and  in  tlie  indulgence  of  ex- 
travugunt  feelings. 

It  hitb  be-a  tlie  fTvwl  iloljtn  of  Ike  dr'  II  I'l* 

Instruments  In  all  a imi  to  undermine  rclifrloo,  bjr 
makin;  an  uahappy  separation  and  divorce  between 
g odlinet*  and  morality.  But  let  a*  not  deceive  oor- 
aeHes;  tW*  was  always  religion,  and  the  condition  of 
our  acceptance  with  God , to  endeavour  to  be  like 
God  In  purity  aDd  holmes*,  in  justice  and  right  ou»~ 
nets.  TnumoK. 

GOLD,  GOLDEN. 

These  terms  arc  both  employed  as 
epithets,  hut  GOLD  is  the  substantive 
used  in  composition,  and  GOLDEN  the 
adjective,  in  ordinary  use.  The  former  is 
strictly  applied  to  the  metal  of  which  the 
thing  is  made,  ns  a gold  cup,  or  a gold 
coin ; but  the  latter  to  whatever  apper- 
tains to  gold,  whether  properly  or  figura- 
tively : ns  the  golden  lion,  the  golden 
crown,  the  golden  nge,  or  a golden  harvest. 

GOOD,  GOODNESS. 

GOOD,  which  under  different  forms 
runs  through  all  the  northern  languages, 
und  has  a great  affinity  to  the  Greek 
nyafloc,  is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  he 
derived  from  the  Latin  gaudeo,  Greek 
yqtliiv,  nod  Hebrew  chada  to  rejoice. 

Good  aad  GOODNESS  are  abstract 
terms,  drawn  from  the  same  word ; tbe 
former  to  denote  the  thing  that  is  good, 
the  latter  the  inherent  good  property  of  a 
thing.  All  good  comes  from  God,  w hoso 
goodness  towards  his  creatures  is  un- 
bounded. 

The  good  we  do  is  determined  by  the 
tendency  of  the  action ; hut  our  goodness 
in  doing  it  is  determined  by  die  motive  of 
our  actions.  Good  is  of  a two-fold  na- 
ture, physical  and  moral,  and  is  opposed 
to  evil  ; goodness  is  applicable  either  to 
the  disposition  of  moral  agents  or  die 
qualities  of  inanimate  objects;  it  is  op- 
posed to  badness.  By  the  order  of  Pro- 
vidence die  most  horrible  convulsions  are 
made  to  bring  about  good ; the  goodness 
or  badness  of  any  fruit  depends  upon  its 
fitness  to  he  enjoyed. 

Ench  fnrmM  for  all,  promoter  through  private  cart* 
Ttie  public  good,  and  justly  t*ke»k»  share.  jKKYtn. 

Tbe  reignlof  error  of  bit  life  was.  that  Harare  mi*» 
took  the  lore  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  war  iu- 
deed  not  m>  much  a good  m&n  as  tbe  friend  of  good- 
«<##.  Jowtsos. 
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ROOD,  BENEFIT,  ADVANTAGE. 

GOOD  is  an  abstract  universal  term, 
which  in  its  unlimited  sense  comprehends 
every  thing  that  can  be  conceived  of,  as 
suited  in  all  its  parts  to  the  end  proposed. 
In  this  sense  BENEFIT  and  ADVAN- 
TAGE, as  well  ns  utility,  service,  profit, 
8tc.  are  all  modifications  of  good;  but  the 
term  good  has  likewise  a limited  applica- 
tion, which  brings  it  to  a just  point  of 
comparison  with  the  other  terms  here 
choseu : the  common  idea  which  allies 
these  words  to  each  other  is  that  of  good 
as  it  respects  a particular  object.  Good 
is  here  employed  indefinitely ; brnefit  and 
advantage  are  specified  by  some  collate- 
ral circumstances.  Good  is  done  with- 
out regard  to  the  person  who  does  it,  or 
him  to  whom  it  is  done ; but  benefit  has 
always  respect  to  the  relntive  condition  ol 
the  giver  and  receiver,  w ho  must  be  both 
specified.  Hence  we  say  of  a charitable 
man,  that  he  does  much  good,  or  that  he 
bestows  benefits  upon  this  or  that  indivi- 
dual. In  like  manner,  when  speaking  of 
particular  communities  or  society  at 
large,  we  muy  say  that  it  is  for  the  good 
of  society  or  for  the  good  of  mankind 
that  every  one  submits  to  the  sacrifice  of 
some  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  ; but 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  orders 
that  the  charitably  disposed  employ  so 
much  time  and  money  in  giving  them 
instruction. 

Good  is  limited  to  no  mode  or  manner, 
no  condition  of  the  person  or  the  thing; 
it  is  applied  indiscriminately  : benefit  is 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  exter- 
nal circumstances  of  a person,  as  to  his 
health,  his  improvement,  his  pecuniary 
condition,  and  the  like;  it  is  also  con- 
fined in  its  application  to  persons  only : 
we  may  counsel  another  for  his  good, 
although  we  do  not  counsel  him  for  his 
benefit;  but  we  labour  for  the  benefit  of 
another  when  we  set  apart  for  him  the 
fruits  of  our  lubour:  exercise  is  always 
attended  with  some  good  to  all  persons; 
it  is  of  particular  benefit  to  those  who  are 
of  a lethargic  habit:  an  indiscreet  zeal 
does  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of 
religion ; a patient  cannot  expect  to  de- 
rive benefit  from  a medicine  when  he 
counteracts  its  ellects. 

Good  is  mostly  employed  for  some  po- 
sitive and  direct  good  ; advantage  for  an 
adventitious  and  indirect  good .-  u good 
is  that  which  would  be  good  to  all;  an 
advantage  is  that  which  is  partially  good, 
or  good  ouly  in  particular  cases:  it  is 


good  for  a man  to  exert  his  talents;  it  is 
an  advantage  to  him  if  in  addition  to  hit 
own  elforts  he  has  the  support  of  friends : 
it  may  however  frequently  happen  that 
he  who  has  the  most  advantages  derives 
the  least  good  from  them : talents,  per- 
son, voice,  powerful  interest,  a pleasing 
address,  are  ali  advantages;  but  they 
may  produce  evil  instead  of  good  if  they 
are  not  directed  to  right  purposes. 

Oar  prtnent  good  the  e»s)  talk  Is  made. 

To  euro  superior  bliss  whea  this  shall  fade.  Jkmyms. 

Unless  men  w«-n*  endowed  bjr  nature  with  some 
seme  of  duty  or  moral  obligation,  thej  could  reap  no 
brnefit  from  revelation.  Br.AlR. 

The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention.  No 
man  will  read  with  much  advantage  who  is  not  able 
at  pleasure  to  evacuate  his  mind.  Johnson. 

goodhumour,  t>.  Goodnature. 

GOODNATURE,  GOODHU.WOUR. 

GOODNATURE  and  GOODIIU- 
MOUK  both  imply  the  disposition  to 

lease  and  be  pleased  ; but  the  former  it 

abitunl  and  permanent,  the  latter  is 
temporary  and  partial : the  former  lies  in 
the  nature  and  frame  of  the  mind ; the 
latter  in  the  state  of  the  humours  or  spi 
rits.  A good nut ured  man  recommends 
himself  at  all  times  for  his  goodnature  ; a 
good  humoured  man  recommends  himself 
particularly  as  a companion  : goodnature 
displays  itself  by  a readiness  in  doing 
kind  offices;  goodhumour  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  ease  and  cheerfulness  of 
one’s  outward  deportment  in  social  con- 
verse: goodnature  is  apt  to  he  guilty  of 
weak  compliances:  goodhumour  is  apt  to 
he  succeeded  by  fits  of  peevishness  and 
depression.  Goodnature  is  applicable 
only  to  the  character  of  the  individual ; 
goodhumour  may  be  said  of  u whole  com 
puny : it  is  a mark  of  goodnature  in  a 
man  not  to  disturb  the  goodhumour  of 
the  company  he  is  in,  by  resenting  the 
affront  that  is  offered  him  by  another. 

1 concluded,  however  unaccountable  Ike  assertion 
tnijtht  appear  at  nr»t  »Jphl,  (bat  goodnature  wan  an 
(toeutul  quality  in  f*  *atiri»t.  Anm  .on. 

When  Vir^U  said  **  He  that  did  not  Inte  Cavlut 
mi^ lit  love  Msrvius,”  he  «a«  in  perfect  goj/MutHOur. 

Addison. 

GOOD-OFFICE,  t'.  Benefit. 
goods,  «.  Coni  modi  tij. 

GOODS,  FURNITURE,  CHATTELS, 
MOVEABLES,  EFFECTS. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  such 
things  as  belong  to  ait  individual : ill. 
first  term  is  the  most  general,  both  iu 
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sense  and  application;  all  the  rest  are 
species. 

FURNITURE  comprehends  all  house- 
hold goods;  wherefore  in  regard  to  an 
individual,  supposing  the  house  to  contain 
all  he  has,  the  general  is  put  for  the  spe- 
cific term,  as  when  one  speaks  of  a per- 
son’s moving  his  GOODS  for  his  furni- 
ture : but  in  the  strict  sense  goods  com- 
prehends more  than  furniture,  including 
not  only  that  which  is  adapted  for  the 
domestic  purposes  of  a family,  but  also 
every  thing  which  is  of  value  to  a person : 
the  chairs  and  tables  are  a part  o(  furni- 
ture ; papers,  books,  and  money,  are 
included  among  bis  goods:  it  is  obvious 
therefore  that  goods,  even  iu  its  most 
limited  sense,  is  of  wider  import  than 
furniture. 

CHATTELS,  which  is  probably  chang- 
ed from  cattle,  is  a term  not  in  ordinary 
use,  but  still  sufficiently  employed  to 
deserve  notice.  It  comprehends  that 
species  of  goods  which  is  in  a special 
manner  separated  from  one's  person  and 
house;  a man’s  cattle,  his  implements  of 
husbandry,  the  alienable  rights  which  he 
has  in  land  or  buildings,  are  all  compre- 
hended under  chattels : hence  the  pro- 
priety of  the  expression  to  seize  a man’s 
goods  and  chattels,  as  denoting  the  dis- 
posable property  which  he  has  about  his 
person  or  at  a distance.  MOVEABLES 
comprehends  all  the  other  terms  in  the 
limited  application  to  property,  as  far  as 
it  admits  of  being  removed  from  one  place 
to  the  other;  it  is  opposed  either  to 
fixtures,  when  speaking  of  furniture,  or 
to  land  as  contrasted  to  goods  and  chat- 
tels. 

EFFECTS  is  a term  of  nearly  ns  ex- 
tensive a signification  as  goods,  but  not 
so  extensive  an  application : whatever  a 
man  has  that  is  of  any  supposed  value, 
or  convertible  into  money,  is  entitled  his 
goods  ; whatever  a man  has  that  can  ef- 
fect, produce,  or  bring  forth  money  bv 
sale,  is  entitled  his  ejfects  : goods  there- 
fore is  applied  only  to  that  which  a man 
has  at  his  own  disposal ; effects  more  pro- 
perly to  that  which  is  left  at  the  disposal 
of  others.  A man  makes  a sale  of  his 
goods  on  his  removnl  from  any  place  ; his 
creditors  er  executors  take  care  of  his 
effects  cither  on  his  bankruptcy  or  de- 
cease : goods,  iu  this  case,  is  seldom  em- 
ployed but  iu  the  limited  sense  of  what  is 
rcmoveable ; but  effects  includes  every 
thing  personal,  freehold,  and  copyhold. 

Now  I rite  up  ray  shop  anil  dispose  of  all  my 
poetical  rood » at  wee;  I mutt  therefore  desire  Unit 


Its  public  would  please  to  tots  them  la  the  cross, 

ami  that  at  cry  body  would  turn  orer  what  be  does 
uot  like.  Paiow. 

Cooaidrriug  that  your  bouses,  jour  place  aod  fur- 
niture, are  not  suitable  to  your  quality,  t conceive 
that  your  expense  eURbt  to  be  reduced  to  lwo-lhlrda 
of  your  estate.  WawrwouTto. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  moveable*  of 
eeery  kind  become  sooner  appropriated  than  the 
permanent  substantial  soil.  BLicmmntK. 

The  laws  of  bankruptcy  compel  the  bankrupt  te 
give  up  all  bto  effect*  to  the  use  of  the  creditors  with- 
out any  concealment.  Bl tc  acronr. 

GOODS,  POSSESSIONS,  PROPERTY. 

All  these  terms  are  applicable  to  such 
things  ns  ure  the  means  of  enjoyment; 
but  the  former  term  respects  the  direct 
quality  of  producing  enjoyment,  the  lat- 
ter two  have  regard  to  the  subject  of  llie 
enjoyment : we  consider  GOODS  as  they 
are  real  or  imaginary,  adupted  or  not 
adapted  for  the  producing  of  real  happi- 
ness; those  who  abound  in  the  goods  of 
this  world  are  not  always  the  happiest : 
POSSESSIONS  must  be  regarded  as  they 
are  lasting  or  temporary;  he  who  is 
anxious  for  earthly  possessions  foigcts  that 
they  are  but  transitory  and  dependant 
upon  a thousand  contingencies:  PRO- 
PERTY is  to  be  considered  as  it  is  legal 
or  illegal,  just  or  unjust ; those  who  ure 
auxious  for  great  property  are  uot  always 
scrupulous  about  the  means  by  which  it 
is  to  be  obtained. 

The  purity  of  a man’s  Christian  cha- 
racter is  in  danger  from  an  overweening 
attachment  to  earthly  goods ; no  wise  man 
will  boast  the  multitude  of  his  possessions, 
when  he  reflects  that  if  they  do  not  leave 
him,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  he 
must  leave  them;  the  validity  of  one's 
claim  to  property  w hich  comes  by  inhe- 
ritance is  better  foundefl  than  any  oilier. 

The  worldling  attache*  himself  wholly  to  what  he 
reckons  the  only  solid  good*,  the  pout  at  ten  of  riche* 
and  Influence.  Bum*. 

While  worldly  men  enlarge  tbdr  pouetslott*.  and 
extend  their  connexions,  they  imagine  they  are 
strengthening  them  scire*. 

TO  GOVERN,  RULE,  REGULATE. 

GOVERN,  in  French  gouverntr,  Latin 
gubemo,  Greek  Kvfitpvau. 

RULE  und  REGULATE  signify  to 
bring  under  a rule,  or  make  by  rule. 

The  exercise  of  authority  enters  more 
or  less  into  the  signification  of  these 
terms ; but  to  govern  implies  the  exer- 
cise likewise  of  judgment  and  know- 
ledge. 


GOVERN. 

Vo  rule  implies  rather  the  unqualified 
exercise  of  power,  the  making  the  will 
the  rule ; a king  governs  his  people  by 
means  of  wise  laws  and  an  upright  ad- 
ministration : a despot  rules  over  a na- 
tion according  to  his  arbitrary  decision ; 
if  he  have  no  principle  his  rule  becomes 
an  oppressive  tyranny  : of  Robespierre, 
it  has  been  said,  that  if  he  did  not  know 
how  to  govern,  he  aimed  at  least  at 
ruling. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to  per- 
sons or  things : persons  govern  or  rule 
others  ; or  they  govern,  rule,  or  regulate 
things. 

. regard  to  persons,  govern  is  always 
*n  * gpod  sense,  but  rule  is  sometimes 
taken  in  a bad  sense ; it  is  naturally  as- 
sociated with  an  abuse  of  power  : to  go- 
vern  is  so  perfectly  discretionary,  that 
we  speak  ot  governing  ourselves;  but 
we  speak  only  of  ruling  others  : nothing 
can  be  more  lamentable  than  to  be  ruled 
by  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  govern 
himself:  it  is  the  business  of  a man  to 
rule  his  house  by  keeping  all  its  mem- 
bers in  due  subjection  to  his  authority  * 
it  is  the  duty  of  a person  to  rule  those 
who  are  under  him  in  all  matters  wherein 
they  are  incompetent  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

lo  govern  necessarily  supposes  the 
adoption  of  judicious  means ; but  ruling 
is  confined  to  no  means  but  such  as  will 
obtain  the  end  of  subjecting  the  will  of 
one  to  that  of  another;  a woman  is  said 
to  rule  by  obeying  ; an  artful  and  impe- 
rinut  woman  will  have  recourse  to  va- 
rious stratagems  to  elude  the  power  to 
which  she  ought  to  submit,  and  render  it 
subservient  to  her  own  purposes. 

In  application  to  things,  govern  and 
rule  admit  of  a similar  distinction  : a mi- 
nister governs  the  state,  and  a pilot  go- 
verns the  vessel;  the  movements  of  the 
machine  are  in  both  cases  directed  by 
the  exercise  of  the  judgment;  a person 
rules  the  times,  seasons,  fashions,  mid 
the  like  ; it  is  an  act  of  the  individual 
will.  Regulate  is  a species  of  governing 
simply  by  judgment;  the  word  is  appli- 
cable to  things  ot  minor  moment,  where 
the  force  of  authority  is  not  so  requisite  : 
one  governs  the  affairs  of  a nation,  or  a 
large  body  where  great  interests  are  in- 
volved ; we  regulate  the  concerns  of  an 
individual,  or  we  regulate  in  cases  where 
good  order  or  convenience  only  is  con- 
sulted : so  likewise  in  regard  to  ourselves, 
we  govern  our  pquiotis,  but  we  regulate 
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our  affections.  They  are  all  properly 
used  to  denote  the  acts  of  conscious 
agents,  but  by  a figure  of  personification 
they  may  be  applied  to  inanimate  or  mo- 
ral objects  : the  price  of  one  market  go- 
verns the  price  of  another,  or  governs  the 
seller  in  his  demand  ; fashion  and  caprice 
rule  tho  majority,  or  particular  fashions 
m/ethem;  the  time  of  one  clock  regulates 
that  of  many  others. 

Wkvnce  can  this  tery  motion  take  III  birth. 

Not  tore  from  matter,  from  dull  clods  of  earth  I 
But  from  a Using  spirit  lodg’d  within, 

Which  gorervu  nil  the  bodily  machine.  jKxrns, 
When  I behold  n factious  hand  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  tbenuelvea  are  free; 

Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  drew; 
laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law  ; 

I fiy  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne.  GoLnsuirif. 
Distracting  thought,  hy  turn,  lilt  bosom  rul'd. 

Now  fir'd  by  wrath,  nod  now  hy  reaaon  cool’d. 

Port. 

Tboogh  n sense  of  moral  good  and  evil  he  deeply 
Impressed  on  the  heart  of  man,  It  la  not  of  auflcleut 
power  to  regulate  bit  life. 

GOVERNMENT,  ADMINISTRATION. 

Both  these  terms  may  be  employed 
either  to  designate  the  act  of  GOVERN- 
ING and  ADMINISTERING,  or  the 
persons  governing  and  administering.  In 
both  cases  government  has  a more  exten- 
sive meaning  than  administtaUion : tile 
former  includes  every  exercise  of  au- 
thority ; the  administration  implies  only 
that  exercise  of  authority  which  consists 
in  putting  the  laws  or  will  of  nnotlier  m 
force:  lienee,  when  we  speak ofthe^orern- 
ment,  as  it  respects  the  persons,  it  implies 
tiw  whole  body  of  constituted  authori- 
ties; and  the  administration,  only  that 
part  which  puts  in  execution  tlie  inten- 
tions of  the  whole:  thu  government  u(  a 
country  therefore  may  remnin  unaltered, 
while  the  administration  undergoes  many 
changes : it  is  the  business  of  the  govern- 
ment to  make  treaties  of  peace  and  war ; 
and  without  a government  it  is  impossible 
lor  any  people  to  negotiate  : it  is  the  bu- 
siness of  the  administration  to  administer 
justice,  to  regulate  the  finances,  and  to 
direct  all  the  complicated  concerns  of  a 
nation ; without  an  administration  nil 
public  business  would  be  at  a stand. 

Oorernment  h »n  »r<  above  the  attainment  of  an 
otdlnary  SealUfc  Socnt. 

What  ate  we  to  do  IT  the  government  and  the 
whale  community  ia  of  the  .aaie  deaeriptlon  Bukime. 

la  treatlog  of  no  inridUe  worid,  and  the  nVmlnls- 
trillion  of  gorernment  lliere  carried  on  by  the  ba- 
ther of  aplrin,  pwtiaulnia  occur  which  appear  In- 
comprehensible. 
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GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION. 

GOVERNMENT  is  here  as  in  the 
former  article  (a.  Government)  the  gene- 
ric term;  CONSTITUTION  the  specific. 
Government  implies  generally  the  act  of 
governing  or  exercising  authority  under 
any  form  whatever  ; c onstitution  implies 
any  constituted  or  fixed  form  of  govern- 
ment : we  may  have  a government  with- 
out a constitution ; we  cannot  have  a 
constitution  without  a government.  In 
the  first  formation  of  society  government 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
who  exercised  authority  according  to  dis- 
cretion rather  than  any  fixed  rule  or 
law  : here  then  was  government  without 
a constitution:  as  time  and  experience 
proved  the  necessity  of  some  established 
form,  and  the  wisdom  of  enlightened  men 
discovered  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  different  forms,  government  in 
every  country  assumed  a more  definite 
shape,  and  became  the  constitution  of  the 
country;  hence  then  the  union  of  go- 
vernment and  constitution.  Governments 
are  divided  by  political  writers  into  three 
classes,  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  re- 
ublican:  but  these  three  general  forms 
ave  been  adopted  with  such  variations 
and  modifications  as  to  impart  to  the  con- 
stitution of  every  country  something  pe- 
culiar. 

Political  squabblers  have  always  chosen 
to  consider  government  in  its  limited 
sense  as  including  only  the  supreme  or 
executive  authority,  and  the  constitution 
as  that  which  is  set  up  by  the  authority 
of  the  people ; but  this  is  only  a forced 
application  of  a general  term  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  party.  According  to  its  real 
signification,  constitution  does  not  con- 
vey the  idea  of  the  source  of  power  any 
more  than  goversunent ; the  constitution 
may  with  as  much  propriety  be  formed 
or  constituted  by  the  monarch  as  govern- 
ment is  exercised  by  the  monarch  ; and 
of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  w hat  is 
to  be  formed  specifically  by  any  person 
or  persons  so  ns  to  become  constituted 
must  be  framed  by  something  more  au- 
thoritative than  a rabble.  The  constitu- 
tion may,  as  I have  before  observed,  be 
the  work  of  time,  for  most  of  the  con- 
stitutions in  Europe,  whether  republican 
or  monurchicul,  are  indebted  to  time  and 
the  natural  course  of  events  for  their 
establishment;  but  in  our  own  country 
the  case  has  been  so  far  different  that  by 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  thoso  in  go- 


vernment or  power,  a constitution  has  been 
expressly  formed,  which  distinguishes  the 
English  nation  from  all  others.  Hence 
the  word  constitution  is  applied  by  dis- 
tinction to  the  English  form  of  govern- 
ment ; and  siuce  this  constitution  has 
happily  secured  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  by  salutary  laws,  a vulgar 
error  has  arisen  that  the  constitution  is 
the  work  of  the  people,  and  by  a natu- 
ral consequence  it  is  maintained  that 
the  people,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  constitution,  have  the  right  of  intro- 
ducing changes;  a dangerous  error  which 
cannot  be  combated  with  too  much  stead- 
fastness. It  must  be  obvious  to  all  who 
reflect  on  this  subject  that  the  constitution, 
as  fur  as  it  is  assignable  to  the  efforts  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  was  never  the 
work  of  the  people,  but  of  the  gocem- 
ment  or  those  who  held  the  supreme 
power. 

This  view  of  tlie  matter  is  calculated 
to  lessen  the  jealousies  of  the  people  to- 
wards their  government,  and  to  abate  that 
overweaning  complacency  with  which 
they  are  apt  to  look  upon  themselves, 
and  their  own  imaginary  work  ; for  it  is 
impossible  but  that  they  must  regard 
with  a more  dispassionate  eye  the  pos- 
sessors of  power  when  they  see  themselves 
indebted  to  those  in  power  for  the  most 
admirable  constitution  ever  framed. 

‘ The  constitution  is  in  danger,’  is  the 
watch- word  of  a party  who  want  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  people;  but  every 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  history,  and 
remembers  that  before  the  constitution 
was  fully  formed  it  was  the  people  who 
overturned  the  government,  will  perceive 
that  much  more  is  to  be  apprehended  by 
throwing  any  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
popular  side  of  government,  than  by 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  executive 
government.  The  constitution  of  England 
has  arrived  at  the  acme  of  human  per- 
fection ; it  ensures  to  every  man  as  much 
as  he  can  wish ; it  deprives  nn  man  of 
what  he  can  consistently  with  the  public 
peace  expect;  it  has  within  itself  ade- 
quate powers  lor  correcting  every  evil 
and  abuse  as  it  inay  arise,  and  is  fully 
competent  to  make  such  modifications  nf 
its  own  powers  ns  circumstances  may 
require.  Every  good  citizen  therefore 
will  be  contented  to  leave  the  government 
of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  those  con- 
stituted nuthorities  as  they  at  present 
exist,  fully  assured  that  if  they  have  not  the 
wisdom  and  the  power  to  meet  every  exi- 
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gencv,  tlie  evil  will  not  be  diminished  by 
milking  the  people  our  legislators. 

Fret*  goremmenta  b*v«?  committed  more  fl«~rint 
•ct»  of  tyranny  than  Iho  mo«t  perfect  despotic  go - 
rernmenta  which  we  have  ever  known.  Burkr. 

The  phy«ici*n  of  the  Mate  who,  not  with 

the  cure  i»f  ri  tat  cm  per*,  unduruk-  n to  revere  rule  r®n- 
* titutiom , ou^ltt  to  thow  uncommon  power*. 

Buut, 

CRACK,  FAVOUR. 

GRACE,  in  French  grace,  Latin  gra- 
tia, emues  from  grains  kind,  because  a 
grace  results  From  pure  kindness  inde- 
pendently of  the  merit  of  the  receiver; 
but  FAVOUR  is  that  which  is  granted 
voluntarily  anil  without  hope  of  recom- 
pense independently  of  all  obligation. 

Grace  is  never  used  but  in  regard  to 
those  who  have  offended  and  made  them- 
selves liable  to  punishment ; favour  is 
employed  for  actual  good.  An  act  of 
grace  is  employed  to  denote  that  act  of 
the  government  by  which  insolvent 
debtors  are  released ; but  otherwise  the 
term  is  in  most  frequent  use  among 
Christians  to  denote  that  merciful  in- 
fluence which  God  exerts  over  his  most 
unworthy  creatures  from  the  infinite 
goodness  of  his  Divine  nature;  it  is  to 
his  special  grace  that  we  attribute  every 
good  feeling  by  which  we  are  prevented 
from  committing  sin  : the  term  favour  is 
employed  indiscriminately  with  regard  to 
man  or  his  Maker;  those  who  are  in 
power  have  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
conferring  favours ; but  all  we  receive  at 
the  hands  of  our  Maker  must  bo  acknow- 
ledged as  u favour.  The  Divine  gruce  is 
absolutely  indispensable  for  men  as  sin- 
ners ; the  Divine  favour  is  perpetually 
necessary  for  men  as  his  creatures  depen- 
dent upon  him  for  every  thing. 

But  *ay  t coaid  repent  and  could  obtain, 

By  act  of  grace , my  former  ►titf,  liow  noon 
Would  heigM  recal  high  thought!  ? Milton. 

A bad  man  it  wholly  the  creature  of  the  world. 
He  hangv  upon  it%  favour,  Blair. 

CRACK,  CHARM. 

GRACE  is  altogether  corporeal; 
CHARM  is  either  corporeal  or  meutal : 
the  grace  qualifies  the  action  of  the  body  ; 
the  charm  is  an  inherent  quality  in  the 
body  itself.  A lady  moves,  dances,  and 
walks  with  grace  ; the  charms  of  her  per- 
son are  equal  tu  those  of  her  iniud. 

S.t.gu'f  method  of  life  psrfl.ttt.rlj  qualified  him 
for  conversation,  of  wbkh  he  knew  how  to  practise 
all  the  grace*.  John  von. 

Music  has  charm*  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 

CONUfls 


GRACEFUL,  COMELY,  ELEGANT. 

A GRACEFUL  figure  is  rendered  so 
by  the  deportment  of  the  body.  A 
COMELY  figure  has  that  in  itself  which 
pleases  the  eye.  Gracefulness  results 
from  nature,  improved  by  art;  comeliness 
is  mostly  the  work  of  nature.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  acquire  gracefulness  by  the  aid  of 
the  dancing-muster,  but  for  a comely  form 
we  are  indebted  to  nature  aided  by  cir- 
cumstances. Grace  is  a quality  pleasing 
to  the  eye;  but  ELEGANCE,  from  the 
Latin  eligo,  electa*,  select  and  choice,  is  a 
quality  of  a higher  nature,  that  inspires 
admiration;  elegant  is  applicable,  like 
graceful,  to  the  motion  of  the  body,  or 
like  comely,  to  the  person,  and  is  extended 
in  its  meaning  also  to  language  and 
even  to  dress.  A person’s  step  is  grace- 
ful; his  air  or  his  movements  are  ele- 
gant ; the  grace  of  an  action  lies  chiefly 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  occasion. 

Grace  is  in  some  degree  a relative  qua- 
lity ; thr  gracefulness  of  an  action  depends 
on  its  suitability  to  the  occasion  : ele- 
gance is  a positive  quality  ; it  is,  properly 
speaking,  beauty  ill  regard  In  the  exte- 
rior of  the  person;  an  elegance  of  air  and 
manner  is  the  consequence  not  only  of 
superior  birth  mid  station,  but  also  of 
superior  natural  endowments. 

The  SrW  who  approicht-d  her  w«.  s joolh  of 
graceful  presence  and  courtly  air,  but  dmoed  In  a 
richer  habit  than  bad  ever  been  seen  in  Arcadia. 

Stint  uu 

I*ldj»  the  von  of  Phmbidaa  was  at  this  lime  in  the 
bloom  of  In!  youth,  and  very  remarkable  furtbecomo 
Uneit  of  hi*  person.  Adotvun. 

The  natural  pro; rev#  of  the  works  of  men  Is  from 
mdrnesv  to  convenience,  from  convenience  to  e/e- 
gance,  and  from  elegance  to  nicety.  Johnson. 

graceful,  v.  Becoming. 

GRACIOUS,  MERCIFUL,  KIND. 

GRACIOUS,  when  compared  to  MER- 
CIFUL, is  used  only  in  the  spiritual 
sense  ; the  latter  is  applicable  to  the  cou 
duct  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  Deity. 

Grace  is  exerted  in  doing  good  to  an 
object  that  has  merited  the  contrary ; 
mercy  is  exerted  in  withholding  the  evil 
which  has  been  merited.  God  is  gracious 
to  his  creatures  in  affording  them  not 
only  an  opportunity  to  address  him,  but 
every  encouragement  to  lay  open  their 
wants  to  turn ; their  unwortlunes9  and 
sinfulness  are  not  made  impediments  of 
access  to  him.  God  is  merciful  to  the 
vilest  of  sinners,  and  lends  an  ear  to  the 
smallest  breath  of  repentance;  in  the 
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moment  of  executing  vengeance  he  stops 
his  arm  at  the  voice  of  supplication : no 
expects  the  same  mercy  to  be  extended 
by  man  toward  bis  offending  brother. 

Grace,  in  the  lofty  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  admitted,  cannot  with  propriety  be 
made  the  attribute  of  any  human  being, 
however  elevated  his  rank  : nothing  short 
of  infinite  wisdom  as  well  as  goodness 
can  be  supposed  capable  of  doing  good 
to  offenders  without  producing  ultimate 
evil.  Were  a king  to  attempt  any  dis- 
play of  grace  by  bestowing  favours  on 
criminals,  his  conduct  wguld  be  highly 
injurious  to  individuals  as  well  as  the 
public  at  large,  and  call  down  upon  biiu 
the  just  censure  of  all  good  men;  but 
when  we  speak  of  the  Almighty  as  dis- 
pensing bis  goods  to  sinners,  and  even 
courting  them  by  every  act  of  endear- 
ment to  lay  aside  their  sins,  we  clearly 
perceive  that  this  difference  arises  from 
the  infinite  disparity  between  him  and  us; 
which  makes  that  “ his  wnys  are  not  our 
ways,  nor  are  bis  thoughts  our  thoughts." 
I am  inclined  therefore  to  think  that  in 
our  language  we  have  made  a peculiarly 
just  distinction  between  grace  and  mercy, 
by  confining  the  former  to  the  acts  of  the 
Almighty,  and  applying  the  latter  indis- 
criminately to  both ; for  it  is  obvious  that 
mercy,  as  far  as  it  respects  the  suspension 
of  punishment,  lies  altogether  within  the 
reach  of  human  discretion. 

Gracious,  when  compared  with  KIND, 
differs  principally  as  to  the  station  of  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Gracious 
is  altogether  confined  to  superiors;  kind 
is  indiscriminately  employed  for  superiors 
and  equals  : a king  gives  a gracious  re- 
ception to  the  nobles  who  are  presented 
to  him  ; one  friend  gives  a kind  reception 
to  another  by  whom  he  is  visited.  Gra- 
cious is  a term  in  peculiar  use  at  court, 
and  among  princes ; it  necessarily  sup- 
poses n voluntary  descent  from  a lofty 
station,  to  put  one’s-sclf,  for  the  time  being, 
upun  a level  with  those  to  whuin  one 
speaks  : it  comprehends,  therefore,  conde- 
scension in  manner,  and  affability  in  ad- 
dress. Kindness  is  a domestic  virtue;  it  is 
found  mostly  among  those  who  hare  not 
so  much  ceremonial  to  dispense  with ; it  is 
the  display  of  uur  good-will  not  only  in 
the  manner,  but  in  the  action  itself ; it  is 
not  confiucd  to  the  loue  of  the  voice,  the 
gesture  of  the  body,  or  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression ; but  extends  to  actual  services 
in  the  closest  relations  of  society  ; a mas- 
ter is  kind  to  his  servants  in  the  time  of 
their  sickness ; friends  who  are  kind  to 
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one  another  have  perpetual  opportuni- 
ties of  displaying  their  kindness  in  various 
little  offices. 

He  beuril  my  ,»w,t  ud  gracleutly  Aeereei 
Mj  (rounds  to  Sc  restor’d,  tny  former  Socks  to  fast. 

Drtdcs. 

So  [racloiu  hath  God  been  to  us.  that  he  hath 
made  those  things  to  be  our  dufj  which  naturally 
tend  to  our  felicity.  Tiuotiok. 

He  that’s  merciful 

Unto  the  bad  la  cruel  to  the  good.  Hakdolth. 

Lose  I that  would  all  men  juat  and  lemp’rate  make. 
Kind  to  tUein.el.es  and  others  for  bis  sake. 

. Walls  a. 

grand,  v.  Great. 
grand,  v.  Noble. 

GRANDEUR,  MAGNIFICENCE. 

GRANDEUR,  from  grand,  in  French 
grande,  great, Latin  grand  is,  probably  from 
•yipaioc  ancient,  because  the  term  in  Latin 
is  applied  mostly  to  great  age,  and  after- 
wards extended  in  its  application  to  great- 
ness in  general,  but  particularly  that  great- 
ness which  is  taken  in  the  good  sense. 

MAGNIFICENCE,  in  Latin  magni- 
ficentia,  from  magnus  and  facio,  signifies 
making  or  acting  on  a large  scale. 

An  extensive  assemblage  of  striking 
qualities  in  the  exterior  constitutes  the 
common  signification  of  these  terms,  of 
which  grandeur  is  the  genus,  and  magtii- 
Jiecncc  the  species.  Magnificence  cannot 
exist  without  grandeur,  but  grandeur 
exists  without  magnificence the  former 
is  distinguished  from  the  latter  both  in 
degree  and  in  application.  When  ap- 
plied to  the  same  objects  they  differ  in 
degree ; magnificence  being  tlie  highest 
degree  of  grandeur.  As  it  respects  the 
style  of  living,  grandeur  is  within  the 
reach  of  subjects ; magnificence  is  mostly 
confined  to  princes.  A person  is  said  to 
live  in  a style  of  grandeur,  who  rises 
above  the  common  level,  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  servants,  the  quality  of  his 
equipage,  and  the  size  of  his  establish- 
ment : no  one  is  said  to  live  in  a style  of 
magnificence  who  does  not  surpass  the 
grandeur  of  his  contemporaries.  Wealth, 
socli  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  many,  may  ena- 
ble them  to  diiplay  grandeur  ; but  no- 
thing short  of  u princely  fortune  gives 
either  a title  or  a capacity  to  aim  at  mo£- 
nificence.  Grandeur  admits  of  degrees 
and  modifications : it  may  display  itself 
in  various  ways,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  individual ; but  magnificence  is  that 
which  has  already  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  superiority  in  every  particular. 

Those  who  are  ambitious  for  earthly 
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grandeur  are  rarely  in  a temper  of  mind 
to  take  a jnst  view  of  themselves  and  of 
all  things  that  surround  them;  they  for- 
get that  there  is  any  thinjj  above  this,  in 
comparison  with  which  tt  sinks  into  in- 
significance and  meanness.  The  gran- 
deur of  European  courts  is  lost  in  a com- 
parison with  the  magnificence  of  Eastern 
princes. 

Grandeur  is  applicable  to  the  works  of 
nature  as  well  as  art,  of  mind  as  well  as 
matter;  magnificence  is  altogether  the 
creature  of  art.  A structure,  a spectacle, 
an  entertainment,  and  the  like,  may  be 
grand  or  magnificent ; but  a scene,  a pros- 
pect, a conception,  and  the  like,  is  grand, 
but  not  magnificent. 

Thera  U a kind  ot  grandeur  sod  respect,  which 
the  mefmett  end  most  Insignificant  part  of  mankind 
endeavour  to  procare  in  the  little  circle  of  tbrlr 
friend*  and  acqoaintaoce.  Addison. 


much  in  such  things  as  will  wean  him 
from  his  purpose. 

To  gratify  is  a selfish  act ; we  gratify 
ourselves  ouly,  but  not  others : to  indulge 
is  often  a kind  action ; we  indulge  others 
as  well  as  ourselves : to  HUMOUR  is  to 
indulge  or  fall  in  with  the  humour;  it 
may  be  selfish  or  prudent.  The  sensual- 
ist gratifies  his  passions,  and  sacrifices 
not  only  his  own  substantial  happiness, 
but  the  peace  of  others  to  the  gratifica- 
tion: a good  parent  indulges  his  child  in 
whatever  he  knows  is  not  hurtful:  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  humour  the  tem- 
per in  some  measure,  the  better  to  correct 
it.  Tilings  gratify ; persons  only  in- 
dulge : we  are  gratified  with  any  specta- 
cle which  wo  witness ; we  are  indulged 
with  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  this 
spectacle  through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend. 


The  vail  of  China  Is  one  of  tfcoa*  eastern  pieces 
of  mmgmifictinrt  which  makes  a figure  even  In  the 
map  of  tbe  world,  although  an  account  of  it  would 
have  been  thought  fabulous,  were  not  the  wall  Itself 
extant.  Addison. 

to  grant,  v.  To  admit. 
to  grant,  v.  To  allow. 

TO  GRANT,  v.  To  give. 
to  grasp,  v.  To  lay  hold. 
grateful,  v.  Acceptable. 
gratification,  v.  Enjoyment, 

TO  GRATIFY,  INDULGE,  HUMOUR. 

To  GRATIFY,  make  grateful  or  plea- 
sant (v.  Acceptable),  is  a positive  act  of 
the  choice.  To  INDULGE,  from  the 
Latin  indulgeo  and  dulcis  to  sweeten  or 
make  palatable,  is  a negative  act  of  the 
will,  a yielding  of  the  mind  to  circum- 
stances. One  gratifies  his  appetites ; and 
indulges  his  humours.  To  gratify  and 
indulge,  as  individual  acts,  may  be  both 
allowable;  but  to  gratify  is  unrestricted 
by  any  moral  consideration;  indulging 
always  involves  tbe  sacrifice  of  some 
general  rule  of  conduct  or  principle  of 
action.  We  may  sometimes  gratify  a 
laudable  curiosity,  and  indulge  ourselves 
in  a salutary  recreation ; but  gratifying 
as  a babit  becomes  a vice,  and  indulging 
as  a habit  is  a weakness.  A person  who 
is  in  search  of  pleasure  gratifies  his  de- 
sires as  they  rise ; he  lives  for  the  gratifi- 
cation, ana  depends  upon  it  for  his  hap- 
piness. He  who  hns  higher  objects  in 
view,  than  the  momentary  gratification, 
will  be  careful  not  to  indulge  himself  too 


It  ft  certainty  a verj  Important  leison  to  learn 
how  to  enjoj  ordinary  thing*,  and  to  be  able  to  retiib 
jour  being,  without  tta  transport  of  tome  panion, 
or  grat(fication  of  tonne  appetite.  Steele. 

Still  in  short  intervals  of  pleating  woe. 

Regardful  of  tbe  friendly  duet  I owe; 

I to  tbe  glorlou*  dead  for  ever  dear, 

Indulge  tbe  tribute  of  a grateful  tear.  Port. 

A skilful  manager  of  tbe  rabble,  with  two  or  three 
popular  empty  words,  such  as  4 right  of  the  subject 
and  liberty  of  conscience,*  well  tuned  and  humoured , 
nuy  vbbtle  them  backwards  and  forwards  till  he  is 
. Solti*. 

to  gratify,  v.  To  satisfy. 
gratitude,  u.  Thankfulness. 

GRATUITOUS,  VOLUNTARY. 

GRATUITOUS  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  obligatory.  VOLUNTARY  is 
opposed  to  that  winch  is  compulsory,  or 
involuntary.  A gift  is  gratuitous  when 
it  Hows  entirely  from  the  free  will  of  tho 
giver,  independently  of  right : an  offer  is 
voluntary  which  flows  from  the  free  will, 
independently  of  all  external  constraint. 
Gratuitous  is  therefore  to  voluntary  as  a 
species  to  the  genus.  What  is  gratuitous 
is  voluntary,  although  what  is  voluntary 
is  not  always  gratuitous.  The  gratuitous 
is  properly  the  voluntary  in  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  one’s  property : and  the  vo- 
luntary is  applicable  to  all  other  ac- 
tions. 

Tbe  heroic  bond  of  caahierm  of  monarch,  were 
to  harte  to  make  a frenerou.  duration  of  tbe  know, 
ledge  which  they  had  i*,,  gratuitously  received. 

Bints. 

Their  privilege,  relative  to  contribution  were  re- 

luntarily  surrettdrrcd.  Bans 
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GHATOITV,  RECOMPENCB. 

The  distinction  between  these  terms 
is  very  similar  to  the  above  (».  Gratuit- 
ous). They  both  imply  n gift,  and  a gift 
by  way  of  return  for  some  supposed  ser- 
vice; but  the  gratuity  is  independent  of 
rII  expectation  as  well  as  right : the  re- 
compcnce  is  founded  upon  some  admissi- 
ble claim.  Those  who  wish  to  confer  a 
favour  in  a delicate  manner,  will  some- 
times do  it  under  the  shape  of  a gratuity : 
those  who  overrate  their  services,  will  in 
all  probability  be  disappointed  in  the  re- 
compcnce  they  receive. 

If  there  be  one  or  two  idioUrt  more,  tbit  will  bo 
wo  rrrat  addition  to  bit  trouble,  considering  that, 
petbapu,  Tbelr  parent*  may  recompence  him  by  tbelr 
fra tattles.  Motvxxvx. 

What  could  be  lew,  than  to  afford  hhn  prabe. 

The  oaairat  recompense.  Mn.ro a. 

GRAVE,  SERIOUS,  SOLEMN. 

GRAVE,  in  Latin  gravis  heavy,  de- 
notes the  weight  which  keeps  the  miud  or 
person  down,  and  prevents  buoyancy  ; it 
is  opposed  to  the  light. 

SERIOUS,  in  Latin  serus  late  or  slow, 
marks  the  quality  of  slowness  or  con- 
siderateness,  either  in  the  mind,  or  that 
which  occupies  the  mind : it  is  opposed 
to  the  jocose. 

Grave  expresses  more  than  serious ; it 
does  not  merely  bespeak  the  absence  of 
mirth,  bnt  that  heaviness  of  mind  which 
is  displayed  in  all  the  movements  of  the 
body ; seriousness,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
speaks no  depression,  but  simply  steadi- 
ness of  action,  and  a refrainment  from  all 
that  is  jocular.  A man  may  he  grave  in 
his  walk,  in  his  tone,  in  his  gesture,  in 
his  looks,  and  all  his  exterior;  he  is  seri- 
ous only  in  his  general  air,  his  countenance, 
and  demeanour.  Gravity  is  produced  by 
some  external  circumstance;  seriousness 
springs  from  the  operation  of  the  mind 
itself,  or  from  circumstances.  Mis- 
fortunes or  age  will  produce  gravity : 
seriousness  is  the  fruit  of  reflection.  Gra- 
vity is,  in  the  proper  sense,  confined  to 
the  person,  as  n characteristic  of  his 
temper;  serums,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a characteri  ,tic  either  of  persons  or 
things  : hence  we  should  speak  of  a grave 
assembly,  not  a serious  assembly,  of  old 
men ; grave  senators,  not  serious  sena- 
tors ; of  a grave  speaker,  not  a serious 
speaker  : hut  a serious,  not  a grave  ser- 
mon; a serious,  not  a grave  writer ; a se- 
rious, not  a grave  sentiment ; a serious, 
not  properly  n grave  objection : grave  is, 


however,  sometimes  extended  to  things  in 
the  sense  of  weighty,  as  when  we  speak 
of  grave  matters  of  deliberation.  Gra- 
vity is  peculiarly  ascribed  to  a judge, 
from  the  double  cause,  that  much  de- 
pends upon  his  deportment,  in  which 
there  ought  to  be  gravity,  and  thnt  the 
weighty  concerns  which  press  on  his 
mind  are  most  apt  to  produce  gravity : 
on  the  other  hand,  both  gravity  and  seri- 
ousness may  be  applied  to  the  preacher ; 
the  former  only  as  it  respects  the  manner 
of  delivery  ; the  latter  as  it  respects  espe- 
cially the  matter  of  his  discourse : the 
person  may  be  grave  or  serious ; the  dis- 
course is  only  serious. 

SOLEMN  expresses  more  than  either 
grove  or  serious,  from  the  Latin  soiennis 
yearly,  as  applied  to  the  stated  religious 
festivals  of  the  Romans,  it  has  acquired 
the  collateral  meaning  of  religious  gra- 
vity : like  serious,  it  is  employed  not  so 
much  to  characterize  either  the  person 
or  the  thing : a judge  pronounces  the  so- 
lemn sentence  of  condemnation  in  a solemn 
manner;  a preacher  delivers  many  so- 
lemn warnings  to  his  hearers.  Gravity 
may  be  the  effect  of  corporeal  habit,  and 
seriousness  of  mental  habit;  but  solemnity 
is  something  occasional  and  extraordi- 
nary. Some  children  discover  a remark- 
able gravity  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  ob- 
serve ; a regular  attention  to  religious 
worship  will  induce  a habit  of  seriousness ; 
the  admonitions  of  a parent  on  his  death- 
lied  will  have  peculiar  solemnity. 

If  then  turn,  genre  soil  plow*  into  appear. 

They  bu.b  tlirir  nolle,  and  lend  a listening  ear. 

Day  oca. 

lo  our  retirement*  every  tbiog  dispoces  a*  to  be 
serious.  Addivox. 

In  meet  of  our  long  word*  which  are  derived  ft  on 
the  loi  n,  we  contract  the  length  of  the  syllable*, 
th*t  else*  them  a grat  e and  solemn  air  In  tbelr  own 
Uncoire.  Apduo*. 

GRAVE,  TOMB,  SEPULCHRE. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  place 
where  bodies  are  deposited.  GRAVE, 
from  the  German  graben,  See.  has  a re- 
ference to  the  hollow  made  in  the  earth. 
TOMB,  from  tumulus  and  tumeo  to  swell, 
has  a reference  to  the  rising  that  is  made 
aboveit.  SEPULCHRE,  from  sepelio  to 
bury,  has  a reference  to  the  use  for  which 
it  is  employed.  From  this  explanation  it  is 
evident,  that  these  terms  have  a certain 
propriety  of  application : ‘ to  sink  into  the 
grave'  is  an  expression  that  carries  the 
thoughts  where  the  body  must  rest  in 
death  : * to  inscribe  on  the  tomb , or  to  en- 


GREAT. 
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circle  the  tomb  with  flowers,'  carries  oar 
thoughts  to  the  external  of  that  place  in 
which  the  body  is  interred.  To  inter  in 
a tepulchre,  or  to  visit  or  enter  a sepul- 
chre, reminds  us  of  a place  in  which 
bodies  are  deposited. 

The  path  of  glory  lead*  bat  to  the  grate.  Gray. 
Nor  joo,  ye  proad,  Impute  to  the«e  the  fault, 

If  memVj  oVr  tbrlr  tomb m no  trophic*  ri  I m*.  Gr  ay. 

The  Lay  Itwlf  it  either  lott  or  burled,  perhaps  for 
erer  in  one  of  tho*e  tejmlehret  of  MSS.  which  by 
courtesy  are  called  libraries.  TrRwnrrr. 

grave,  v.  Sober. 

GRAVITY,  v.  Weight. 

GREAT,  LARGE,  MIG. 

GREAT,  derived  through  the  medium 
of  the  northern  languages  from  the  Latin 
crassus  thick,  and  cresco  to  grow,  is  ap- 
plied to  all  kinds  of  dimensions  in  which 
things  can  grow,  or  increase.  LARGE, 
in  Latiu  largus  wide,  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Greek  Xa  and  pit  tv  to  flow  plen- 
tifully ; for  largior  signifies  to  give  freely, 
and  large  has  in  English  a similar  sense: 
it  is  properly  applied  to  space,  extent,  and 
quantity.  BIG,  from  the  Germau  bauch 
belly,  and  the  English  bulk,  denotes  great 
as  to  expansion  or  capacity.  A house,  a 
room,  a heap,  a pile,  an  army,  &c.  is  great 
or  large;  an  animal  or  a mountain  is 
great  or  big:  a road,  a city, a street,  and 
the  like,  is  termed  rather  great  than  large. 
Great  is  trsed  generally  in  the  improper 
sense  ; large  and  big  are  used  only  occa- 
sionally : a noise,  a distance,  a multitude, 
a number,  a power,  and  the  like,  is 
termed  great,  but  not  large : we  may, 
however,  speak  of  a large  portion,  a large 
share,  a large  quantity  ; or  of  a mind  big 
with  conception,  or  of  an  event  big  with 
the  fate  uf  nations. 

At  one*,  first  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at 
Ronf,  how  (be  imagination  l»  filh-d  with  something 
great  and  amulng;  and  at  the  Mitue  time  how  little 
in  proportion  one  is  affected  with  the  inside  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  although  It  be  five  times  larger 
than  the  other.  Addihor. 

We  are  not  a little  plea*ed  to  And  every  greeu 
leaf  swarm  with  millions  of  animals,  that  at  their 
largett  growth  are  not  risible  to  the  naked  e>o. 

Addisok. 

An  animal  no  bigger  than  a mite  cannot  appear 
perfect  to  the  eye,  because  the  sight  takes  it  in  at 
once*  Addiook. 

Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there  ore 

none  that  hare  a greater  air  than  the  concave  and 
the  convex.  Addisok. 

Sure  be  that  made  u*  with  soch  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason, 

To  nut  la  us  waus'iL  Ahautkarc. 


Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  heap'd, 

Or  whirl'd  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind. 

Or  silent  borne  along  heavy  and  slow, 

WHh  the  big  stores  of  streaming  oceans  charg'd, 

Tbsimx. 

GREAT,  GRAND,  SUBLIME. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  in 
their  moral  application.  GREAT  simply 
designates  extent;  GRAND  includes 
likewise  the  idea  of  excellence  and  supe- 
riority. A great  undertaking  character- 
izes only  the  extent  of  the  undertaking  ; 
a grand  undertaking  bespeaks  Us  superior 
excellence : great  ohjects  are  seen  with 
facility ; grand  objects  are  viewed  with 
admiration.  It  is  a great  point  to  make 
a person  sensible  of  His  faults;  it  should 
be  the  grand  aim  of  all  to  aspire  after 
moral  and  religious  improvement. 

Grand  and  SUBLIME  are  both  supe- 
rior to  great ; bot  the  former  marks  the 
dimension  of  greatness  ; the  latter,  from 
the  Latin  sublimis,  designates  that  of 
height.  A scene  may  be  either  grand  or 
sublime  : it  is  grand  as  it  fills  the  imagi- 
nation with  its  immeusity ; it  is  sublime 
as  it  derates  the  imagination  beyond  the 
surrounding  and  less  important  objects. 
There  is  something  grand  in  the  sight  of 
a vast  army  moving  forward,  as  it  were 
by  one  impulse ; there  is  something  pecu- 
liarly sublime  in  the  sight  of  huge  moun- 
tains and  craggy  cliffs  of  ice,  shaped  into 
various  fantastic  forms.  Grand  may  be 
said  either  of  the  works  of  art  or  nature; 
sublime  is  applicable  only  to  the  works  of 
nature.  The  Egyptian  pyramids,  or  the 
ocean,  are  both  grand  objects;  a tem- 
pestuous ocean  is  a sublime  object. 
Grand  is  sometimes  applied  to  tbe  mind ; 
sublime  is  applied  both  to  tbe  thoughts 
and  the  expressions.  There  is  a grandeur 
of  conception  in  the  writings  of  Miltou ; 
there  is  a sublimity  in  the  Inspired  Writ- 
ings, which  fur  surpasses  all  human  pro- 
ductions. 

There  1,  ootblog  I.  till,  whole  «rt  of  arehiteetare 
which  pirate,  the  imagination,  but  as  U la  great,  un- 
common, oc  beautiful.  Apooon. 

There  la  general!,  in  oature  Kiroethlng  more 
grand  and  aoguH  thau  what  we  meet  with  la  the 
curiosities  of  art.  Aounou. 

Homer  fill*  bio  reader*  with  sublime  Idea.. 

ADDIfOU. 

greatness,  t\  Size. 
greediness,  v.  Avidity. 
grief,  v.  Affliction. 

GRIEVANCE,  HARDSHIP. 

GRIEVANCE,  from  the  Latin  gra- 
vis heavy  or  burdensome,  implies  that 
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which  lies  heavy  at  heart.  HARDSHIP, 
from  the  adjective  hard,  denotes  that 
which  presses  or  bears  violently  on  the 
person. 

Grievance  is  in  general  taken  for  that 
which  is  done  by  another  to  grieve  or 
distress  : hardship  is  a particular  kind  of 
grievance  that  presses  upon  individuals. 
There  are  national  grievances,  though  not 
national  hardships. 

An  infraction  of  one's  rights,  an  act  of 
violence  or  oppression,  are  grievances  to 
those  who  are  exposed  to  them,  whether 
as  individuals  or  bodies  of  men : an  un- 
equal distribution  of  labour,  a partial  in- 
dulgence of  one  to  the  detriment  of  an- 
other, constitute  the  hurdship.  A weight 
of  taxes  levied  by  a despotic  prince  in 
order  to  support  an  unjust  war,  will  be 
esteemed  a grievance:  Uie  partiality  and 
caprice  of  the  collector  in  making  it  fall 
with  unequal  weight  upon  particular  per- 
sons will  be  regarded  as  a peculiar  hard- 
ship. Men  seek  a redress  of  their  griev- 
ances from  some  higher  power  than  that 
by  which  they  arc  inflicted : they  endure 
their  hardships  until  an  opportunity  offers 
of  getting  them  removed. 

It  l«  better  private  men  should  have  some  iojos- 
tlce  done  them,  Ilian  a public  erterance  abould  not 
be  redmaed.  Tbk  la  uauall)  pleaded  tn  defence 
of  all  tboee  hardships  wblcb  fall  oa  particular  per- 
•ona,  la  particular  occaaioaa  which  could  aot  be  foie- 
■ecu  alien  tbe  law  waa  made.  SrECTaroa. 

TO  GRIEVE,  MOURN,  LAMENT. 

GRIEVE,  v.  Affliction. 

MOURN,  like  moan  and  murmur,  is 
probably  but  an  imitation  of  the  sound 
which  is  produced  by  pain.  , 

To  grieve  is  the  general  term ; mourn 
the  particular  term.  To  grieve,  in  its 
limited  sense,  is  an  inward  act ; to  mourn 
is  an  outward  act : the  grief  lies  altoge- 
ther in  the  mind  ; the  mourning  displays 
itself  by  some  outward  mark.  A man 
grieves  for  his  sins;  he  mourns  for  the 
loss  of  his  friends.  One  grieves  for  that 
which  immediately  concerns  one’s  self; 
one  mourns  for  that  which  concerns 
others : one  grieves  over  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty ; one  mourns  the  fate  of  a deceased 
relative. 

Grieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual ; 
mourn  may  be  the  common  act  of  many : 
a nation  mourns  though  it  does  not  grieve, 
for  a public  calamity.  To  grieve  is  appli- 
cable to  domestic  troubles ; mourn  may 
refer  to  public  or  private  ills.  Every  good 
Frenchman  has  had  occasion  to  grieve 
for  the  loss  of  that  which  is  immediately 


dear  to  himself,  and  to  mourn  over  the 
misfortunes  which  have  overwhelmed  bis 
country. 

Grieve  and  «mrs  are  permanent  sen- 
timents; LAMENT  (v.  To  bewail)  is  a 
transitory  feeling : the  former  are  pro- 
duced by  substantial  causes,  which  coroe 
home  to  the  feelings ; the  latter  respects 
things  of  a more  partial,  oftentimes  of  a 
more  remote  and  indifferent,  nature.  A 
real  widow  mourns  all  the  remainder  of 
her  days  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  ; we 
lament  a thing  to-day  which  we  may  forget 
to-morrow.  Mourn  and  lament  are  both 
expressed  by  some  outward  sign ; but  the 
former  is  composed  and  free  from  all 
noise  ; the  latter  displays  itself  either  in 
cries  or  simple  words.  In  the  moment 
of  trouble,  when  the  distress  of  the  mind 
is  at  its  height,  it  may  break  out  into 
loud  lamentation  ; but  commonly  griev- 
ing and  mourning  commence  when  lamen- 
tation ceases. 

As  epithets,  grievous,  mournful,  and 
lamentable,  have  a similar  distinction. 
What  presses  bard  on  persons,  their 
property,  connexions,  and  circumstances, 
is  grievous ; what  touches  the  tender  feel- 
ings, and  tears  asunder  the  ties  of  kind- 
red and  friendship,  is  mournful;  what- 
ever excites  n painful  sensation  in  our 
minds  is  lamentable.  Famine  is  a grievous 
calamity  for  a nation ; the  violent  separa- 
tion of  Iriends  by  death  is  a mournful  event 
at  all  times,  but  particularly  so  for  those 
who  are  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  fulness 
of  expectation ; the  ignorance  which  some 
persons  discover  even  in  the  present  cul- 
tivated state  of  society  is  truly  lament- 
able. Grievous  misfortunes  come  but  sel- 
dom, although  they  sometimes  fall  thickly 
on  an  individual;  a mournful  tale  excites 
our  pity  from  the  persuasion  of  its  vera- 
city ; but  lamentable  stories  are  often 
fabricated  for  sinister  purposes. 

Achates,  the  companion  of  his  breast. 

Goes  grieving  bj  his  side,  with  equal  cares  oppress'd. 

DiTWh 

Mjr  brother’*  friend*  and  daughter  left  behind. 

False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  onlj  kind  ; 

For  this  I mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease 
Shall  waste  the  form,  whose  crime  it  was  to  pleaar. 

Pors. 

So  close  in  poplar  shades,  her  children  gone. 

The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone*  Davos*. 

grieved,  v.  Sorry. 
grim,  v.  Hideous. 
to  grite,  v.  To  lay  hold. 
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to  gripe,  v.  To  press. 
grisly,  t\  Hideous. 

TO  GROAN,  MOAN. 

GROAN  and  MOAN  are  both  an  ono- 
matopeia,  from  the  strands  which  they 
express.  Groan  is  a deep  sound  produced 
by  bnrd  breathing : moan  is  a plaintive 
long-drawn  sound  produced  by  the  organs 
of  utterance.  The  groan  proceeds  invo- 
luntarily us  an  expression  of  severe  pain, 
either  of  body  or  mind ; the  moan  pro- 
ceeds often  from  the  desire  nf  awakening 
attention  or  exciting  compassion.  Dying 
groant  are  uttered  in  the  agonies  of 
death : the  moans  of  a wouuded  sufferer 
arc  sometimes  the  only  resource  he  has 
left  to  make  his  destitute  case  known. 

The  plain  ox,  whose  toll. 

Patient  and  eret  ready,  clothes  the  land 
With  all  the  pomp  of  harvest,  ehatl  ho  bleed, 

Aod  struggling  groan  beneath  the  cruel  bantla 
E'en  of  the  clown  be  feed*  I Thomsok. 

The  fair  Alexia  lot'd,  bet  lov'd  In  vain. 

And  underneath  the  heaehen  shade,  alone. 

Than  to  tbe  woods  and  mountain!  made  hi.  moan. 

Diner. 

GROSS,  COARSE. 

GROSS  derives  its  meaning  in  this  ap- 
plication from  the  Latin  crassus  thick 
from  fat,  or  that  which  is  of  common 
materials. 

COARSE,  v.  Coarse. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the 
morol  application.  Grmtness  of  habit  is 
opposed  to  delicacy ; coarseness  to  soft- 
ness and  refinement.  A person  becomes 
roa  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
is  sensual  appetites;  particularly  in 
eating  and  drinking ; be  is  coarse  from 
the  want  of  polish  either  as  to  his  mind 
or  manners.  A grots  sensualist  approx- 
imates very  nearly  to  the  brute;  lie  sets 
aside  all  moral  considerations;  he  in- 
dulges himself  in  tbe  open  face  of  day  in 
defiance  of  all  decency  : a coarse  person 
approaches  nearest  to  tbe  savage,  whose 
roughnesses  of  humour  and  inclination 
have  not  been  refined  down  by  habits  of 
restraining  his  own  will,  and  complying 
with  the  will  of  another.  A gross  ex- 
pression conveys  the  idea  of  that  which 
should  lie  kept  from  the  view  of  the  mind, 
which  shocks  the  moral  feeling;  a coarsees- 
pression  conveys  the  idea  of  an  unseemly 
sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  spenkcr. 
The  representations  of  the  Deity  hy  any 
sensible  image  is  gross,  because  it  gives  us 
a low  and  grovelling  idea  of  a superior 
being;  the  doing  a kindness,  aud  making 


the  receiver  at  tbe  same  time  sensiblo  of 
your  superiority  and  his  dependance,  in- 
dicates great  coarseness  in  the  character 
of  tlie  favourer. 

A certain  preparation  is  requisite  for  the  enjoj. 
ment  nf  devotion  in  itl  whole  extrot : not  onlj  mail 
the  life  be  reformed  from  gross  enormities,  hot  the 
heert  meat  hate  undergone  that  chance  which  tho 
Goeprl  demand!.  BfcAIB. 

Tbe  relined  pica «om  of  n plotia  mind  are.  In  many 
respect!,  superior  to  the  coarse  gralttcxtioos  of  mir. 

Rut*. 

GROSS,  TOTAL. 

GROSS  is  counected  with  the  word 
great : from  the  idea  of  site  which  enters 
into  the  original  meaning  of  this  term  is 
derived  that  of  quantity  : TOTAL,  from 
the  Latin  lotus,  signifies  literally  the 
whole : the  gross  implies  that  from’which 
nothing  has  lieen  taken  1 the  total  signi- 
fies that  to  which  nothing  need  be  added: 
the  gross  sum  includes  every  thing  with- 
out regard  to  what  it  may  be ; the  total 
includes  every  thine  which  one  wishes  to 
include ; we  may,  therefore,  deduct  from 
the  gross  that  which  does  not  immedi- 
ately belong  to  it;  but  the  total  is  that 
which  admits  of  uo  deduction.  The  grots 
weight  in  trade  is  applicable  to  any  arti- 
cle, the  whole  of  which,  good  or  bad,  pure 
or  dross,  is  included  in  opposition  to  the 
neat  weight;  the  total  amount  supposes 
all  to  be  included  which  ought  to  form  a 
part,  in  opposition  to  any  smaller 
amounts  or  subdivisions ; when  employed 
in  the  improper  sense,  they  preserve  the 
same  distinction : things  are  said  to  be 
taken  or  considered  in  the  gross,  that  is, 
in  the  large  and  comprehensive  way,  one 
with  another ; things  are  said  to  undergo 
a total  change. 

I hive  more  then  once  founil  fault  with  those  gene- 
ral reflections  which  strike  ut  kingdoms  or  commoe- 
wealths  In  the  grooo.  A 001,0 v. 

Nature  is  either  collected  Into  one  total,  or  difuaed 
end  distributed.  Bacon. 

TO  GROUND,  V.  To  found. 
ground,  v.  Foundation . 
group,  v.  Assembly. 
to  grow,  v.  To  be. 
to  grow,  v.  To  increase. 
GRUDGE,  V.  Malice. 

TO  GUARANTEE,  BE  SECURITY, 

BE  RESPONSIBLE,  WARRANT. 

GUARANTEE  and  WARRANT  are 
both  derived  from  the  Teutonic  wahren 
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to  defend  or  make  safe  and  binding ; SE- 
CURITY, from  secure  (t>.  Certain),  lias 
the  same  original  meaning ; RESFON- 
SIBLE  (®.  Amenable). 

Guarantee  is  a term  of  higher  import 
than  the  others : one  guarantees  for 

others  in  matters  of  contract  and  stipula- 
tion : security  is  employed  in  matters  of 
right  and  justice  ; one  may  be  security 
for  another,  or  give  security  for  one’s 
self:  responsibility  is  employed  in  moral 
concerns ; we  take  responsibility  upon 
ourselves : warrant  is  employed  in  civil 
and  commercial  concerns ; we  warrant 
for  that  which  concerns  ourselves. 

We  guarantee  by  virtue  of  our  power 
and  the  confidence  of  those  who  accept 
tbe  guarantee;  it  is  given  by  means  of  a 
word,  which  is  accepted  as  a pledge  for 
the  future  performance  of  a contract. 
Governments,  in  order  to  make  peace, 
frequently  guarantee  for  the  performance 
of  certain  stipulations  by  powers  of  minor 
importance.  We  are  security  by  virtue  of 
our  wealth  and  credit;  the  security  is  not 
confined  to  a simple  word,  it  is  always 
accompanied  with  some  legitimate  act 
that  binds,  it  regards  the  payment  of  mo- 
ney for  another ; tradesmen  ure  frequently 
security  for  others  who  are  not  supposed 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  answer  for  them- 
selves : a person  is  responsible  by  virtue 
of  his  office  and  relation ; responsibi- 
lity binds  for  the  reparation  of  injuries  ; 
masters  are  responsible  for  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care : 
one  warrants  by  virtue  of  one’s  know- 
ledge and  situation : the  warrant  binds  to 
make  restitution ; the  seller  warrants  his 
articles  on  sale  to  be  such  as  are  worth 
tbe  purchase,  or  in  case  of  defectiveness 
to  be  returned.  A king  guarantees  for 
the  transfer  of  the  lands  of  one  prince,  on 
bis  decease,  into  the  possession  of  an- 
other; when  men  have  neither  honour 
nor  money,  they  must  get  others  to  be 
security  for  them,  if  any  can  be  found  suf- 
ficiently credulous;  in  England  masters 
are  responsible  for  all  the  mischiefs  done 
by  their  servants ; a tradesman  who 
stands  upon  his  reputation  will  be  caretul 
not  to  warrant  any  thing  which  he  is  not 
assured  will  stand  the  trial. 

Tbe  people  of  Knglmmt,  then,  are  willing  lo  Irn.t 
to  tbe  »y mp US,  of  regicide*,  Ihc  guarantee  of  tbe 
BritUb  monarchy.  Bonne. 

Richard  Cromwell  desired  only  security  for  tbe 
debit  be  had  contracted,  Bt-anrr. 

What  a dreadful  thing  it  attendin'  army,  for  the 
conduct  of  the  whole,  or  aoy  pvt  o t which,  no  ooe 
la  responsible.  Bum. 


No  man’,  ml, lake  will  be  able  to  warrant  an  un- 
just tnrmbe,  mnch  leta  justify  a false  cenaore. 

Sena. 

guard,  v.  Fence. 

TO  GUARD,  DEFEND,  WATCH. 

GUARD  is  hut  n variation  of  ward, 
which  comes  from  the  German  wdhren 
to  look  to. 

DEFEND,  t>.  Apology,  and  to  dcfctul. 

WATCH  and  WAKE,  through  ihe 
medium  of  the  northern  languages,  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  vigil  watchful, 
vigen  to  flourish,  and  the  Greek  ayaXAw 
to  exult  or  be  in  spirits. 

Guard  seems  to  include  in  it  the  idea 
of  both  defend  and  watch,  inasmuch  as 
one  aims  to  keep  off  danger,  by  personal 
efforts;  guard  comprehends  the  significa- 
tion of  defend,  inasmuch  as  one  em- 
ploys one's  eyes  and  attention  to  detect 
the  dnnger.  Guard  comprehends  the 
idea  of  watch  : one  de  fends  and  watches, 
therefore,  when  one  guards  ; hut  one  docs 
not  always  guard  when  one  defends  or 
watches. 

To  defend  is  employed  in  a case  of  ac- 
tual attack ; to  guard  is  to  defend,  by 
preventing  the  attack  : the  soldier  guards 
the  palace  of  the  king  in  time  of  peace  ; 
he  defends  the  power  tind  kingdom  of  his 
prince  in  time  of  war,  or  the  person  of 
the  king  in  the  field  of  battle  : one  guards 
in  cases  where  resistance  is  requisite,  and 
attack  is  threatened ; one  watches  in 
cases  where  an  unresisting  enemy  is  ap- 
prehended : soldiers  or  armed  men  are 
employed  to  guard  those  who  are  in  cus- 
tody ; children  are  set  to  watch  the  com 
which  is  threatened  by  the  birds  : hence 
it  is  that  those  are  termed  guards  who 
surround  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and 
those  are  termed  watchmen  wlm  are  em- 
ployed by  night,  to  watch  for  thieves  and 
give  the  alarm,  rather  than  make  any  at- 
tack. 

In  the  improper  application  they  have 
a similar  sense : modesty  guards  female 
honour ; it  enables  her  to  present  a bold 
front  to  the  daring  violator : clothing  de- 
fends against  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther: a person  who  wants  to  escape 
watches  Ins  opportunity  to  slip  out  un- 
observed. Thu  love  of  iiis  subjects  is  the 
king's  greatest  safeguard ; walls  are  uo 
dcfeiwe  against  an  enraged  multitude  ; it 
is  necessary  for  every  man  to  set  a t catch 
upon  his  lips,  lest  he  suffer  that  to  escape 
from  him  of  which  he  may  afterwards  re 
pent. 
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Modify  l«  not  ooljr  ao  ornament,  but  alto  * 
guard  to  virtue.  Addivox. 

Forthwith  on  all  fklet  to  his  aid  wa«  run, 

By  angpli  nuny  and  strong,  who  Interpos'd 
Defence.  Miltox. 

But  soe  the  wH!*ploiuM  hejr»e  comes  nodding  on. 
Stately  and  slow,  and  properly  attended 
By  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  palnfhl  witch 
The  tick  man's  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead.  Blair. 

GUARD,  SENTINEL. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  desig- 
nate those  who  are  employed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  either  persons  or  things. 

GUARD  has  been  explained  above 
(®.  To  guard);  SENTINEL, in  French 
sentimlle,  is  properly  a species  of  guard, 
namely,  a military  guard  in  the  time 
of  a campaign ; any  one  may  be  set 
ns  guard  over  property,  who  is  empow- 
ered to  keep  oft  every  intruder  by  force  ; 
but  the  sentinel  acts  in  the  army  os  the 
watrh  (v.  To  guard)  in  the  police,  rather 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  than 
to  repel  any  force. 

Fiat  a*  he  coaid,  he  .tehing  rjult.  the  wall., 

Aad  Iho*  deacending,  od  the  guards  he  colli.  Pore. 

Oar  of  the  sesilfnsts.  who  Wood  on  the  nose  to 
protect  disorder,  burst  into  team.  Htbels. 

Conscience  Is  the  senlinei  of  tlrtae.  Johnoou. 

GUARD,  GUARDIAN. 

These  words  are  derived  from  the  verb 
guard  [v.  To  guard  ) ; but  they  have  ac- 
quired a distinct  office. 

GUARD  is  used  either  in  the  literal 
or  figurative  sense;  GUARDIAN  only 
in  the  improper  sense.  Guard  is  applied 
either  to  persons  or  things;  guardian 
only  to  persons.  In  application  to  per- 
sons, the  guard  is  temporary  ; the  guar- 
dian is  fixed  nnd  permanent : the  guard 
only  guards  against  external  evils ; the 
guardian  takes  upon  him  the  office  of  pa- 
rent, counsellor,  and  director : when  a 
house  is  in  danger  of  being  attacked,  a per- 
son may  sit  up  as  a guurd ; when  a parent 
is  dead,  a guardian  supplies  his  place : 
wc  expect  from  a guard  nothing  but  hu- 
man assistance ; but  from  our  guardian 
angel  we  may  expect  supernatural  assist- 
ance. 

Him  Hermes  to  Achilles  shill  coosej. 

Guard  of  his  life,  isd  partner  of  bis  * ay.  Poes. 

Ye  unifies  and  guardians  of  our  Argiie  race ! 

Come  all  I let  gce'roua  rage  your  arms  employ, 

An.l  aase  Patroclua  Trout  iho  d»gs  of  Troy.  Pore. 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST,  TAKE  HKED. 

Both  these  terms  imply  express  care 
on  the  part  of  the  agent;  but  the  former 
is  used  with  regard  to  external  or  internal 


evils,  the  latter  only  with  regard  to  in- 
ternal or  mental  evils:  in  an  enemy's 
country  it  is  essential  to  be  particularly 
on  one's  guard,  for  fear  of  a surprise ; in 
difficult  matters,  where  we  are  liable  to 
err,  it  is  of  importance  to  take  heed  lest 
we  run  from  one  extreme  to  another : 
young  men,  on  their  entrance  into  life, 
cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard 
against  associating  with  those  who  would 
lead  them  into  expensive  pleasures ; in 
slippery  paths,  whether  physically  ur 
morally,  understood,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  heed  how  we  go. 

One  would  take  more  than  ordinary  care  to  guard 
or,.'.  acJf  against  thl.  particular  Imperfection  (change.  , 
ableuete),  becaow  ft  la  that  which  our  nature  eery 
atioagly  Inellnea  ua  to.  Aoottoa. 

Take  heed  of  that  dreadful  tribunal  where  It  will 
not  he  euoogb  to  lay  that  I thought  thll  or  1 heard 
tbit.  .SOOTH. 

guardian,  v.  Guard. 

TO  GUESS,  CONJECTURE,  DIVINE. 

GUESS,  in  Saxon  and  Low  German 
gissen,  is  connected  with  the  word  ghost, 
and  the  German  geist,  See.  spirit,  signify- 
ing the  action  of  a spirit. 

CONJECTURE,  v.  Conjecture. 

DIVINE,  from  the  Lutin  divinus  and 
dcus  a god,  signifies  to  think  and  know  as 
a god. 

We  guess  that  a thing  actually  is ; we 
conjecture  that  which  may  be : we  guess 
that  it  is  a certain  hour;  we  conjecture 
at  the  meaning  of  a person’s  actions. 
Guessing  is  opposed  to  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  a thing  ; conjecturing  is  opposed 
to  the  full  conviction  of  a thing : a 
child  guesses  at  that  portion  of  his  lesson 
which  he  has  not  properly  learned ; a 
fanciful  person  employs  conjecture  where 
he  cannot  draw  any  positive  conclusion. 

To  guess  nnd  to  conjecture  arc  natural 
acts  of  the  mind  : to  divine,  in  its  proper 
sense,  is  u supernatural  act ; in  this  sense 
the  heathens  affected  to  divine  that  which 
was  known  only  to  an  Omniscient  Being; 
and  impostors  in  our  time  presume  to  di- 
vine in  matters  that  are  set  above  the 
reach  of  human  comprehension.  Tire 
term  is  ho  we  ter  employed  to  denote  a 
species  of  guessing  in  different  matters,  as 
to  divine  the  meaning  of  a mystery. 

And  them  diecevrrfe,  make  ua  all  confrai 
Thai  aublannry  telnce  la  but  guess.  Daunt.. 

Now  hear  the  Gteclan  fraud,  and  from  thf,  one 
Conjecture  all  the  real.  Duumsm. 

Walking  they  talk'd,  and  frnflleaal;  diein'd 
What  friend  the  prteateaa  by  those  word*  dealgo 'd. 

Dana. 
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GUILTLESS. 


GUISE. 


GUEST,  VI8ITOR,  OR  VISITANT. 

GUEST,  from  tbe  northern  languages, 
signifies  one  who  is  entertained ; VI- 
SITOR or  VISITANT  is  the  one  wlio 
pays  the  risk.  Tho  guest  is  to  the  visitor 
as  the  species  to  the  genus : every  guest 
is  a visitor,  but  every  visitor  is  not  a 
guest ; the  visitor  simply  comes  to  see  the 
person,  and  enjoy  social  intercourse;  but 
the  guest  also  partakes  of  hospitality  : we 
arc  visitors  at  the  tea-table,  at  the  card- 
table,  and  round  the  fire ; we  are  guests 
at  the  festive  board. 

Some  *reat  b ehe«t  from  beat’s 
To  «•  perhap*  be  bring*,  and  will  Touefcaafe 
TU»  day  to  be  oar  guert.  Milt oh. 

*No  palace  wllb  n lofly  gate  be  want*, 

T admit  the  tide*  of  early  ritUmnU.  Dryder  . 

TO  GUIDE,  V.  To  conduct. 

GUIDE,  RULE. 

GUIDE  is  to  RULE  as  the  genus  to 
the  species  : every  rule  is  a guide  to  a 
certain  extent;  but  the  guide  is  often 
that  which  exceeds  the  rule.  The  guide, 
-in  the  moral  sense,  as  in  the  proper  sense, 
goes  with  us,  and  points  out  the  exact  path ; 
it  does  not  permit  us  to  err  either  to  the 
right  or  left : the  rule  marks  out  a line, 
beyond  which  we  may  not  go;  but  it 
leaves  us  to  trace  the  line,  and  consequent- 
ly to  fail  either  on  the  one  side  or  other. 

The  Bible  is  our  best  guide  for  moral 
practice;  its  doctrines  ns  interpreted  in 
the  articles  of  the  established  church  are 
the  best  rule  of  faith  for  every  Christian. 

You  mu*t  first  *pp1y  to  religion  at  the  guide  of 
life,  before  you  c»n  bare  recourse  to  It  at  tbe  refuge 
of  torrow.  Blair. 

There  h something  to  wild,  nod  yet  to  tolemn,  In 
fthaktpeare’f  speeches  of  bit  ghottt  and  fairies,  and 
tbe  like  Imaginary  pervoo*,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
thinking  Ibem  natural,  though  we  hare  no  rule  by 
which  to  judge  them.  Aduison. 

guile,  v.  Deceit. 

GUILTLESS,  INNOCENT,  HARMLESS. 

GUILTLESS,  without  guilt,  is  more 
than  INNOCENT:  innocence, from  nocto 
to  hurt,  extends  no  further  than  the  quo* 
lity  of  not  hurting  by  ifliy  direct  act; 
guiltless  comprehends  the  quality  of  not 
intending  to  hurt:  it  is  possible,  there- 
fore, to  be  innocent  without  being  guilt- 
less, though  not  vice  vertti ; he  who  » isltes 
for  the  death  of  another  is  not  guiltless, 
though  he  may  be  innocent  of  the  crime 
of  murder.  Guiltless  seeins  to  regard  a 
man’s  general  condition ; innocent  his 
particular  condition ; no  man  is  guiltiest 


in  the  sight  of  God,  for  no  man  is  ex- 
empt from  the  guilt  of  sin ; but  lie  may 
be  innocent  in  the  sight  of  men,  or  inno- 
cent of  all  such  intentional  offences  as 
render  him  obnoxious  to  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. Guiltlessness  was  that  happy  state 
of  perfection  which  men  lost  at  the  fall ; 
innocence  is  that  relative  or  comparative 
state  of  perfection  which  is  attainable 
here  on  earth : tbe  highest  state  of  in- 
nocence is  an  ignorance  of  evil. 

AS ! why  .boulA  all  mankind 
For  oee  man'.  faslt  the.  fuittUsi  be  coadomn’J, 
UfuUileu  t Bat  from  me  what  caa  proceed 
Bat  all  corrapt  t Micro*. 

When  Adam  *e«  Ike  several  ckanrev  of  nature 
about  him,  be  appear!  la  a dlwder  ef  mlad  nailable 
ta  oae  aba  bad  forleitnl  bolb  kli  innocence  and  bit 
bapplaCM.  AaM.ot. 

Guiltless  is  in  the  proper  sense  appli- 
cable only  to  the  condition  of  man ; and 
when  applied  to  things,  it  still  has  a re- 
ference to  the  person  : innocent  is  eqnally 
applicable  to  persons  or  things;  a per- 
son is  innocent  who  has  not  commuted 
any  injury,  or  has  not  any  direct  purpose 
to  commit  any  injury ; or  a conversation 
is  innocent  which  is  free  from  what  is 
hurtful.  Innocent  and  HARMLESS  both 
recommend  themselves  as  qualities  nega- 
tively good  ; they  designate  a freedom 
either  in  the  person  or  thing  to  injure, 
and  differ  only  iu  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  injury : innocence  respects  moral  in- 
jury, nnd  harmless  physical  injury  : a per- 
son is  innocent  wlio  is  free  Irotn  moral 
imparity  and  wicked  purposes;  he  is 
harmless  if  he  have  not  the  power  or  dis- 
position to  commit  any  violence  ; a di- 
version is  innocent  which  lias  nothing  in 
it  likely  to  corrupt  tbe  morals  ; a game 
is  harmless  which  is  not  likely  to  inflict 
any  wound,  or  endanger  tbe  health. 

But  from  tbe  mount. In',  grow y suit-, 

A guilt  let*  fr»»t  I hrfog; 

A "f  rip  with  fruit*  wid  herbs  supplied. 

And  water  from  tbe  spring.  GoL»«wirw. 

A man  should  endeavour  to  make  the  sphere  of  kl* 
innocent  |-lcaaure*  a*  wide  at  possible,  that  Im*  may 
retire  into’ theta  with  safety.  Aaoitva. 

Full  on  hi*  bieut  tbe  Trojan  arrow  fell, 

But  harmUst  bounded  from  the  plated  steel. 

Addmok. 

guilty,  t\  Criminal. 

GUISE,  HABIT. 

GUISE  and  wise  are  both  derived 
from  the  northern  languages,  nnd  denote 
the  munner ; hut  the  former  is  employed 
for  a particular  or  distinguished  manner 
of  dress. 
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H ABIT,  frorp  the  Latin  habitus  a habit, 
fushion,  or  form,  is  taken  for  a settled  or 
permanent  mode  of  dress. 

The  (triune  is  that  which  is  unusual,  and 
often  only  occasional ; the  habit  is  that 
which  is  usual  amongst  particular  classes  : 
a person  sometimes  assumes  the  guise  of 
a peasant,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal 
himself;  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
clerical  profession  puts  on  the  habit  of  a 
clergyman. 

Aaubi«,  Sphinx, 

Idol*  of  antsqne  guise,  and  horned  Pan, 

Terr  lie  moastrooa  shape*  ! Dyes. 

For  *tls  the  mind  that  make*  the  hod/  rich. 

And  a*  the  Mm  breaks  through  the  darkest  cloud 
So  honour  appearrth  (u  the  meanest  habit. 

StlAKSMEABKa 

GULF,  ABYSS. 

GULF,  in  Greek  roXirof  from  roiXoj 
hollow,  is  applied  literally  in  the  sense 
of  a deep  concave  receptacle  for  water, 
as  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

ABYSS,  in  Greek  a/Stareo;,  compound- 
ed of  a privative  and  fivaaoi.  a bottom, 
signifies  literally  a bottomless  pit. 

One  is  overwhelmed  in  a gulf ; it  car- 
ries with  it  the  idea  of  liquidity  and  pro- 
fundity, into  which  one  inevitably  sinks 
never  to  rise:  one  is  lost  in  an  abyss;  it 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  immense  pro- 
fundity, into  which  he  who  is  cast  never 
reaches  a bottom,  nor  is  able  to  return  to 
the  top;  an  insatiable  voracity  is  the 
characteristic  idea  in  the  signification  of 
this  term. 

A guffs  a capacious  bosom,  which  holds 
within  itself  and  buries  ail  objects  that 
suiter  themselves  to  sink  into  it,  without 
allowing  them  the  possibility  of  escape  ; 
hell  is  represented  as  a fiery  gulf,  into 
■which  evil  spirits  are  plunged,  nod  remain 
perpetually  overwhelmed  : a guilty  mind 
may  be  said,  figuratively,  to  be  plunged 
into  a gulf  of  woe  or  despair,  when  filled 
with  the  horrid  sense  of  its  enormities. 
An  abyss  presents  nothing  hut  an  inter- 
minable space  which  has  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end ; ho  does  wisely  who  does 
not  venture  in,  or  who  retreats  before  be 
has  plunged  too  deep  to  retrace  his  foot- 
steps : as  the  ocean,  in  the  natural  sense, 
is  a great  abyss;  so  are  metaphysics  an 
immense  abyss,  into  which  the  human 
mind  precipitates  itself  only  to  be  bewil- 
dered. 

8ln  anil  death  nmaln 

Following  hit  track,  tuch  wa*  the  will  of  heaVa, 

Pa?V!  after  bin  a broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  (be  dark  abtpu,  whose  boiling  gu(f 
Turodj  radio'd  > btldge  of  woud’rous  length 
From  boll  continu'd.  MllTOK. 


Hi,  braid  .lur'd  vrat  drinks  the  whelming  tide, 
llid  la  the  bosom  of  Urn  blnck  njyiy.  TuoaioK. 

TO  GUSH,  tl.  To  flow. 
gust,  v.  Breeze. 


H. 

HABIT,  v.  Custom. 

HABIT,  u.  Guise. 
to  hallow,  v.  To  dedicate. 
handsome,  v.  Beautiful. 
to  hanker  aftbr,  v.  To  desire. 

TO  HAPPEN,  CHANCE. 

To  HAPPEN,  that  is,  to  fall  out  by  a 
hap,  is  to  CHANCE  (v.  Chance,  fortune) 
as  the  genus  to  the  species;  whatever 
chances  happens,  but  not  vice  versa.  Hap- 
pen respects  all  events  without  including 
any  collateral  idea  ; chance  comprehends, 
likewise,  the  idea  of  the  cause  und  order 
of  events  : whatever  comes  to  pass  hap- 
pens, whether  regularly  in  the  course  of 
tilings,  or  particularly,  and  out  of  the 
order;  whatever  chunccs  happens  altoge- 
ther without  concert,  intention,  and  often 
without  relation  to  any  other  thii^.  Ac- 
cidents happen  daily  which  no  human 
foresight  could  prevent;  the  newspapers 
contain  an  account  of  all  that  happens  in 
the  course  of  the  day  or  week  : listeners 
and  busy  bodies  are  ready  to  catch  every 
word  that  chances  to  fall  in  their  hearing. 

With  equal  mind  what  kapprns  let  us  bear, 

Nor  jojf,  nor  grieve  too  much  for  tkltgi  brand  our 
'•»'  Dri'kr. 

An  Idiot  chancing  lo  live  within  the  found  of  a 
clock.  always  amused  Mm  self  wilb  counting  tbc  hour 
of  the  day  wheuever  the  dock  struck  ; but  ibe  clock 
being  spoiled  bj  accident,  Ibe  idiot  conthlttcd  10  count 
the  hour  without  the  help  of  K.  Aounou. 


HAPPINESS,  FELICITY,  BLISS, 
BLESSEDNESS,  BEATITUDE. 

HAPPINESS  signifies  the  state  of 

being  happy. 

FELICITY,  in  Latin  felieitat,  from 
ftlix  happy,  most  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  r/Xif  youthful,  youth  being  the 
age  of  purest  enjoyment. 

BLISS,  BLESSEDNESS,  signifies  the 
statebsr  property  of  being  blessed. 

BEATITUDE,  from  the  Latin  beatus, 
signifies  the  property  of  being  happy  in  a 
superior  degree. 

Happiness  comprehends  that  aggregate 
of  pleasorable  sensations  which  we  derive 
from  external  objects  5 it  is  the  ordinary 
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term  which  is  employed  alike  in  the  col* 
loquial  or  the  philosophical  style  : felicity 
is  a higher  expression,  comprehending 
inward  enjoyment,  or  an  aggregate  of  in- 
ward pleasure,  without  regard  to  the 
source  whence  they  are  derived:  Ilia  is  a 
stilt  higher  term,  expressing  more  than 
either  huppinets  or  felicity,  both  as  to 
the  degree  and  nature  of  the  enjoyment. 
Happiness  is  the  thing  adapted  to  our  pre- 
sent condition,  and  to  the  nature  of  our 
being,  as  a compound  of  body  and  soul ; 
it  is  impure  in  its  nature,  and  variable  in 
degree ; it  is  sought  for  by  various  means 
and  with  great  eagerness ; but  it  often 
lies  much  more  within  our  reach  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  : it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  great  wealth,  of  great 
power,  of  great  dominions,  of  great  splen- 
dour, or  the  unbounded  indulgence  of 
any  one  appetite  or  desire  ; but  in 
moderate  possessions,  with  a heart  tem- 
pered by  religion  and  virtue,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  which  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  us : it  is,  therefore,  not  so 
unequally  distributed  as  some  have  been 
led  to  conclude. 

Happiness  admits  of  degrees,  since 
every  individual  is  placed  in  different 
circumstances,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
•which  fit  him  to  be  more  or  less  happy. 
Felicity  is  not  regarded  in  the  same  light; 
« is  that  which  is  positive  and  independ- 
ent of  all  circumstances : domestic  feli- 
city, and  conjugal  felicity,  are  regarded 
ns  moral  enjoyments,  abstracted  from 
every  thing  which  can  serve  as  an  alloy. 
Bliss  is  thnt  which  is  purely  spiritual ; it 
has  its  source  in  the  imagination,  and 
♦rises  above  the  ordinary  level  of  human 
enjoyments : of  earthly  bliss  little  is  known 
but  in  poetry  ; of  heavenly  bliss  we  form 
but  an  imperfect  conception  from  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  our  powers.  Blessedness 
is  a term  of  spiritual  import,  which  refers 
us  die  happy  condition  of  those  who  enjoy 
the  Divine  favour,  and  are  permitted  to 
have  a foretaste  of  heavenly  bliss , by  the 
exaltation  of  their  minds  above  earthly 
happiness.  Beatitude  denotes  the  quality 
of  happiness  only  which  is  most  exalted  ; 
namely,  heavenly  happiness. 

Ah  ! whither  now  are  lied 
Those  dream,  or  greatness  1 tbo*e  uasolitl  hopes 
Of  happiness  t Titouson. 

No  great erjelicity  cao  (eoloa  attain  than  that  of 
Staring  purified  Intellectual  pleasure,  Separated  mirth 
from  Indecency,  and  wit  from  licentlouvaett. 

Jonnron. 

The  fond  *oul. 

Wrapt  In  gar  rlilona  of  unreal  blits, 

Still  paints  th’  llluaiv*  font.  Taoa.ott. 


In  Ike  description  of  heart*  and  bell  we  are  torelj 
Interested,  as  we  are  all  to  reside  hereafter  eifber  In 
Ike  regions  of  horror  or  of  bliss.  Jonssow. 

So  solid  a comfort  to  men,  nntler  all  the  troubles 
and  afflictions  of  this  world,  I.  that  firm  assurance 
which  the  Christian  religion  fives  us  of  n fstnre  hap- 
piness, ss  to  bring  even  the  greatest  mivries  which  lit 
this  life  wc  nee  liable  lo,  lu  souse  sente,  nndet  the  no- 
tion of  blessedness.  Tt  uotsois. 

As  In  the  next  world,  so  In  this,  the  oolj  solid 
blessings  ore  owluf  to  the  goodness  of  the  mind,  not 
the  extent  of  the  cnpacity;  friendship  here  Is  an 
emanation  from  the  same  source  os  beatitude  there. 

Poex. 

happiness,  v.  JVell-being. 

HAPPY,  FORTUNATB. 

HAPPY  and  FORTUNATE  are  both 
applied  to  the  external  circumstance*  of 
a roan ; but  the  former  conveys  the  iden 
of  that  which  is  abstractedly  good,  the 
latter  implies  rather  what  is  agreeable  to 
one’s  wishes.  A man  is  happy  in  his 
marriage,  in  his  children,  in  his  con- 
nexions, and  the  like:  he  is  fortunate  in 
his  trading  concerns.  Happy  excludes 
the  idea  of  chance ; fortunate  excludes 
the  idea  of  personal  effort  : a man  is 
happy  in  the  possession  of  what  he  gets  ; 
he  is  fortunate  in  getting  it. 

In  the  improper  sense  they  bear  a simi- 
lar analogy.  A huppy  thought,  a happy 
expression,  a happy  turn,  a happy  eyeirt, 
and  the  like,  denotes  a degree  ol  positive 
excellence  ; a fortunate  idea,  a fortunate 
circumstance,  a fortunate  event,  are  all 
relatively  considered,  with  regard  to  the 
wishes  and  views  of  the  individual. 

O happy.  If  he  knew  hit  happy  • late. 

The  swain,  whn,  free  from  business  and  dehalr. 

Receive,  bis  tuij  foci  ftum  nature’s  hand, 

Aod  just  returns  of  cultivated  land.  Dsvsss. 

Visit  the  gatest  and  mos:./orlKwulr  on  earth  out, 
with  sleepless  nights,  disorder  aoj  single  organ  of  the 
senses,  and  jou  shall  twill)  preseatlj  vee  his  galetj 
vanish.  Biair.  , 

harangue,  v . Address. 
to  harass,  i’.  To  distress. 
to  harass,  v.  To  weary. 
harbinger,  v.  Forerunner. 

HARBOUR,  HAVHN,  PORT. 

The  idea  of  a resting-place  for  vessels 
is  common  to  these  terms,  of  which 
HARBOUR  is  general,  and  the  two  others 
specific  in  their  signification. 

Harbour,  from  the  Teutonic  herbergen 
to  shelter,  carries  with  it  little  more  than 
the  common  idea  of  affording  a resting  or 
anchoring  place.  HAVEN,  from  the 
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Teutonic  haben  to  have  or  hold,  conveys 
the  idea  of  security.  PORT,  from  the 
Latin  partus  and  porta  a gate,  conveys 
the  idea  of  an  inclosure.  A haven  is  a 
natural  harbour;  a port  is  an  artificial 
harbour.  We  characterize  an  harbour  as 
commodious;  a haven  as  snug  and  se- 
cure ; a port  as  safe  and  easy  of  access. 
A commercial  country  profits  by  the  ex- 
cellence and  number  of  its  harbours;  it 
values  itself  on  the  security  of  its  havens, 
and  increases  the  number  of  its  ports  ac- 
cordingly. A vessel  goes  into  a harbour 
only  for  a season  ; it  remains  in  a haven 
for  a permanency ; it  seeks  a port  as  tbc 
destination  of  its  voyage.  Merchantmen 
are  perpetually  going  in  and  out  of  a har- 
bour ; u distressed  vessel,  at  a distance 
from  home,  seeks  some  haven  in  which  it 
may  winter;  the  weary  mariner  looks  to 
the  port  not  as  the  termination  of  his  la- 
bour, but  as  the  commencement  of  all  his 
enjoyments. 

Hat  l*eip  she  rum.-*. 

In  (he calm  harbour  of  whose  «entle breatt. 

My  tempest -beaten  soul  may  safely  rr*t.  DnrntN. 
Safe  thro*  the  war  her  rovrie  the  »**««•!  *tr**r<. 

The  harm  gala'll*  the  pilot  diupn  his  fear*. 

Smiftunr. 

What  though  our  pasoige  through  this  world  he 
Uf  ver  so  stormy  and  tempestuous,  we  shall  arrive  at 
a safe  port.  Tiu.ot*ok. 

TO  HARBOUR,  SHELTER,  LODGE. 

This  idea  of  giving  a resting  place  is 
common  to  these  terms  : but  HAilBOUR 
(V.  To  foster)  is  used  always  in  a bad 
sense  : SHELTER  (u.  Asylum)  is  in  an 
indefinite  sense:  LODGE,  in  french 

lope,  from  the  German  tiepi  n to  lie,  in  an 
indifferent  sense.  One  harbours  that 
which  ought  not  to  find  room  nny  w here  ; 
one  shelters  that  which  cannot  find 
security  elsewhere  ; one  lodges  that 
which  wants  n resting  place.  Thieves, 
traitors,  or  conspirators,  are  harboured 
by  those  who  have  an  interest  in  securing 
them  from  detection  : either  the  wicked 
or  the  unfortunate  may  lie  sheltered  Irom 
the  evil  with  which  they  arc  threatened  : 
travellers  are  lodged  ns  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

Iu  the  moral  sense,  a man  harbours  re- 
sentment, ill-will,  evil  tliouglus,  and  the 
like:  he  thtUtrs  himself  from  a charge 
by  retorting  it  upon  his  adversary : be 
lodges  a complaint  or  information  against 
any  one  with  u magistrate.  Harbour 
and  shelter  are  said  of  things  as  well  as 
of  persons,  in  the  active  sense ; lodge  is 
said  of  things  in  the  neuter  sense.  Beds 


and  bed-furniture  harbour  vermin;  trees, 
as  well  as  houses,  shelter  from  a storm  : a 
ball  from  a gun  lodges  in  the  human  body, 
or  any  other  solid  substance. 

She  harbourt  In  ter  br«*a«t  a furious  hale 
(And  thou  shall  And  the  dirr  effect*  loo  late) 

Fix'd  on  reven*e»  and  obstinate  to  die.  Day  Dint. 

The  hen  theltrrt  her  fimt  brood  of  chickens  with 
all  the  prudence  that  she  ever  attain*.  Johnson  . 

They  too  are  tempered  high, 

With  hunger  stunr,  and  wild  necessity, 

Nor  Udfc*  pity  iu  tbeir  slug?)  breast.  Thomson. 

to  harbour,  v.  To  foster. 

HARD,  FIRM,  SOLID. 

The  close  adherence  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  a body  constitutes  HARD- 
N ESS.  The  close  adherence  of  different 
bodies  to  each  other  constitutes  FIRM- 
NESS (u.  Fixed).  That  is  hard  which 
will  not  yield  to  n closer  compression ; 
that  is  firm  which  will  not  yield  so  ns  to 
produce  a separation.  Ice  is  hard,  as 
far 'as  ir  respects  itself,  when  it  resists 
every  pressure ; it  is  firm,  with  regard 
to  the  water  which  it  covers,  when  it 
is  so  closely  bound  as  to  resist  every 
weight  without  breaking. 

Hard  and  SOLID  respect  the  internal 
constitution  of  bodies,  and  the  adher- 
ence of  the  component  parts  ; hut  hard 
denotes  a much  closer  degree  of  adher- 
ence than  solid  : the  hard  is  opposed  to 
the  soft ; the  solid  to  the  fluid : every 
hard  hodv  is  by  nature  solid;  although 
every  solid  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is 
ulways  a solid  body,  but  it  is  sometimes 
hard,  and  sometimes  soft : water,  when 
congealed,  is  a solid  body,  mid  admits  of 
different  degrees  of  hardness. 

Iu  the  improper  application,  hardness 
is  allied  to  in.-cusihility  ; firmucss  to  fixed- 
ness; solidity  to  substantiality : n hard 
man  is  not  to  he  acted  upon  by  any  ten- 
der motives ; a firm  man  is  not  to  he 
turned  from  his  purpose ; a sold!  man 
holds  no  purposes  that  arc  not  well 
founded.  A man  is  hardened  in  that 
winch  is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible 
to  that  which  is  good  : a man  is  confirmed 
in  any  thing  goud  or  had,  hv  being  ren- 
dered less  disposed  to  lay  ,it  aside;  his 
mind  is  consolidated  by  acquiring  fresh 
motives  lor  action. 

I «ee  y.»u  Uhnurliip  throng  It  nil  )oor  l.ienv<nlni«n 
of  the  rtMijfli  n»ad«,  the  hard  Mi! tile,  the  trotting 
horn1,  and  what  rot.  Per*, 

The  likfiriiM  Ice 
Ruhtlv*  no  murr ; but  to  the  *rdey  bank 
K.»>t  grow,  or  gather*  round  the  pointed  *toii«, 

A crystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  liravra 
Cemented  yiim.  Thgwsok. 
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A copies*  manner  of  expression  gives  tfronfftk  and 
wetcSt  to  onr  Idol*,  which  froqurntl*  make.  Impres- 
sions upon  the  mind,  st  iron  does  upon  is  lid  bodies, 
ralLirf  bj  repeated  strokes  time  s .injtlr  blow. 

btsxjsoTn’*  La  Truss  or  Puny. 

HARD,  CALLOUS,  HARDENED, 
OBDURATE. 

HARD  is  here,  as  in  the  former  case 
(r.  Hard ),  the  general  term,  atul  the  rest 
particular : hard,  in  its  most  extensive 
physical  sense,  denotes  the  property  ot 
resisting  the  action  of  external  force,  so 
as  not  to  undergo  any  change  in  its  lorm, 
or  separation  in  its  parts  : CALLOUS  is 
that  species  of  the  hard,  in  application  to 
the  skin,  which  arises  from  its  dryness, 
and  the  absence  of  nil  nervous  suscepti- 
bility. Hard  and  callous  are  liken  ise  ap- 
plied in  the  moral  sense : blit  hard  de- 
notes the  absence  of  tender  feeling,  or  the 
property  of  resisting  any  impression 
which  tender  objects  are  apt  to  produce; 
callous  denotes  the  properly  of  not  yield- 
ing to  the  force  of  motives  to  action.  A 
hard  heart  cannot  l*e  moved  by  the  sight 
of  misery,  let  it  be  presented  in  ever  so 
affecting  a form  : a callous  mind  is  not  to 
be  touched  by  any  persuasions  however 
powerful. 

Hard  does  not  designate  any  circum- 
stance of  its  existence  or  origin  : we  may 
be  hard  from  a variety  of  causes ; but 
callousness  arises  from  the  indulgence  of 
vices,  passions,  and  the  pursuit  of  vicious 
practices.  When  we  speak  of  a person 
as  hard,  it  simply  determines  what  he  is : 
if  we  speak  of  him  as  callous,  it  refers 
also  to  what  he  was,  and  from  what  he  is 
become  so. 

Callous,  HARDENED,  and  OBDU- 
RATE, are  nil  employed  to  designate 
a morally  depraved  character : hut  cal- 
lousness belongs  properly  to  the  heart 
and  affections ; hardened  to  both  the 
heart  and  the  understanding ; obdurate 
more  particularly  to  the  will.  Cal- 
lousness is  the  first  stage  of  hardness 
in  moral  depravity ; it  may  exist  in  the 
infant  mind,  on  its  first  tasting  the  poison- 
ous pleasures  of  vice,  willuiut  being  ac- 
quainted with  its  remote  consequences. 
A hards  ned  state  is  tiic  w ork  ot  time  ; it 
arises  from  a continued  course  of  vice, 
which  becomes  us  it  were  habitual,  and 
wholly  unfits  a person  fur  admitting  of 
any  other  impressions:  obduracy  is  the 
lust  stage  of  moral  hardness,  which  sup- 
poses the  whole  mind  to  he  obstinately 
bent  on  vice.  A child  discovers  himself 
to  he  callous,  when  the  tears  and  en- 


treaties of  a parent  cannot  awaken  in  him 
a single  sentiment  of  contrition ; a youth 
discovers  himself  to  be  hardened  when  he 
begins  to  take  a pride  anti  a pleasure  in  a 
vicious  career ; a man  show*  biineell  to 
be  obdurate  when  be  betrays  a settled  and 
confirmed  purpose  to  pursue  bis  aban- 
doned course,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences. 

Such  woe* 

Not  e'm  the  hardett  of  oar  foe*  could  bear* 

Nor  *tcm  Ul)«e»  tell  without  a lew.  D**iMi*. 

Bjr  ilefrtv*  the  «*«<*  grow*  r mil  out,  ami  low*  that 
eiqukite  retbh  of  trile*.  Bkmwait. 

Hi*  harden'd  heart,  nor  prajret",  nor  threatening* 
move; 

Fat*  anil  ll»«  god*  had  Mopp'd  hu  ran  to  love. 

Davor,  a. 

Hound  he  thrown  hit  baleful  eye*. 

That  uitnw’d  hufe  affliction  ami  i!i«n*ay, 

MUM  with  obdurate  pride  and  tteadfaat  hate. 

MrLTOBe 

HARD,  HARDY,  INSENSIBLE, 
UNFEELING. 

HARD  (r.  Hard)  may  either  be  ap- 
plied to  that  which  makes  resistance  to 
external  impressions,  or  that  which  pres- 
ses with  a force  upon  other  objects : 
HARDY,  which  is  only  a variation  of 
hard,  is  applicable  only  in  the  first  case  : 
thus,  a person's  skin  may  he  hard,  which 
is  not  easily  acted  upon  ; but  the  persou 
is  said  to  he  hardy  who  can  withstand  the 
elements:  on  the  other  baud,  hard,  when 
employed  ns  an  active  principle,  is  only 
applied  to  the  moral  character;  hence, 
the  difference  between  a hards/  man  wlro 
endures  every  thing,  and  a hard  man  who 
makes  others  endure.  INSENSIBLE 
and  UNFEELING  ore  hut  modes  ot  llte 
hurd ; t lint  is,  they  designate  the  negative 
quality  of  hardness,  or  its  incapacity  to 
receive  impression : hard,  tlierefore,  is 
always  the  strongest  term  of  llte  three  ; 
and  of  the  two  others,  unfeeling  is  stronger 
than  insensible.  Hard  and  insensible  ure 
applied  physically  and  morally ; un- 
feeling is  employed  only  as  a moral  cha- 
racteristic. A horse’s  mouth  is  hard, 
when  it  is  insensible  to  the  action  of 
tlie  hit ; a man’s  heart  is  hard,  which  is 
insensible  to  the  miseries  of  others ; a 
man  is  unfeeling,  who  does  not  regard 
the  feelings  of  others.  The  lieart  may  he 
hurd  by  nature,  or  rendered  so  by  the  in- 
fluence of  some  passion ; hut  a persou 
is  commonly  unfeeling  front  circum- 
stances. Shy  lock  is  depicted  by  Nhaks- 
peorc  as  hard,  from  his  strong  antipathy 
to  the  Christians  t people  who  enjoy  an 
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uninterrupted  state  of  good  health,  are 
often  unfeeling  in  cases  of  sickness. 

As  that  which  is  hard  mostly  hurts  or 
pains  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
soft,  the  term  hard  is  peculiarly  applica- 
ble to  superiors,  or  such  as  have  power 
to  inflict  pain  t a creditor  may  be  hard 
towards  n debtor.  As  insensible  signifies 
a want  of  sense,  it  may  be  sometimes  ne- 
cessary : a surgeon,  when  performing  an 
operation,  must  be  insensible  to  the  pre- 
sent pain  which  he  inflicts.  As  unfeeling 
signifies  a -want  of  feeling,  it  is  always 
taken  for  a want  of  good  feeling  : where 
the  removal  of  pain  is  required  the  sur- 
geon shows  himself  to  be  unfeeling  wlio 
does  not  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
lessen  the  pain  of  the  sufferer. 

To  be  Inaccessible,  contemptuous  and  hard  of 
Wart,  Iv  to  revolt  again,!  our  o«a  nature.  Be  oil. 

Oenns  in  neat,  who  led  hi,  native  traia 
Of  hardjt  warrlon  through  the  watery  plain. 

Davnira. 

It  I,  both  reproachful  and  criminal  to  have  an  in- 
ssamitu  heart.  Bum, 

The  father  loo  i vordld  man. 

Who  tore  nor  pity  knew, 

Wav  all  unfeeling  a,  the  rock 

Trow  whence  bti  riches  grew.  M ir.rrr, 

HARD,  DIFFICULT. 

HARD  is  liere  taken  in  the  improper 
sense  of  trouble  caused,  anti  pnins  taken, 
in  which  sense  it  is  a much  stronger 
term  than  DIFFICULT,  which,  from  the 
Latin  dijficilis,  compounded  of  the  priva- 
tive dis  and  facilis,  signifies  merely  not 
easy.  Hard  is  therefore  positive,  and 
difficult  negative.  A difficult  task  cannot 
he  got  through  without  exertion,  but  a 
hard  task  requires  great  exertion.  Dif- 
ficult is  applicable  to  all  trivial  matters 
which  call  for  u more  than  nsnal  portion 
either  of  labour  or  thought ; hard  is  ap- 
plicable to  those  which  are  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  accompanied  with  cir- 
cumstances that  call  for  the  utmost 
stretch  of  every  power.  It  is  n difficult 
■natter  to  get  admittance  into  some  cir- 
cles of  society ; it  is  a hani  matter  to  find 
societies  that  are  select : it  is  difficult  to 
decide  between  two  fine  paintings  which 
is  the  finest  ; it  is  a hartl  matter  to  come 
at  any  conclusion  on  metaphysical  sub- 
jects. A child  mostly  finds  it  difficult  to 
learn  his  letters  : there  are  many  passages 
in  classical  writers  which  are  hard  to  be 
understood  by  the  learned. 

Anttgdon.wilh  kitirv,  eflrii  tried 
To  beg  Utii  prevent  is  hi*  beauty 'a  pride. 

When  youth  uul  love  sue  hard  to  be  denied. 

Dbybkx. 


As  Swift's  yean  incresved,  kit  All  ofglddlorw  aod 
dear  rev,  grew  more  frequent,  'and  bis  deafness  made 
cuorersatiun  difficult-  JoilvsOM. 

hardened,  v.  Hard. 
HARDHEARTED,  CRUEL,  UNMBR* 
CIFUL,  MERCILESS. 

HARDHEARTED  is  here,  as  the 
word  hard  (c.  Hard),  the  strongeit  of 
these  terms:  in  regard  to  CRUEL,  it 
bespeaks  a settled  character;  whereas 
that  may  be  frequently  a temporary  dis- 
position, or  even  extend  no  farther  titan 
the  action.  A hardhearted  man  must  al- 
ways be  cruel ; but  it  is  possible  to  be 
cruel,  and  yet  not  hardhearted.  A 
hardhearted  parent  is  a ntonster  who 
spurns  from  him  the  being  that  owes  his 
existence  to  him,  and  depends  upon  him 
for  support.  A child  i»  often  cruel  to 
animals  from  the  mistaken  conception 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  the  same  suf- 
ferings as  himself. 

The  UNMERCIFUL  and  MERCI- 
LESS are  both  modes  or  characteristics 
of  the  hardhearted.  An  unmerciful  man 
is  hardhearted  inasmuch  as  lie  is  unwill- 
ing to  extend  his  compassion  or  mercy  to 
one  who  is  in  bis  power ; a merciless 
man,  which  if  more  than  an  unmerciful 
man,  is  heardhearted  inasmuch  as  lie  is 
restrained  by  no  compunctious  feelings 
from  inflicting  pain  on  those  who  are  in 
his  power.  Avarice  makes  a man  hard- 
hearted even  to  those  who  are  bound  to 
him  by  the  closest  ties ; it  makes  him 
unmerciful  to  those  who  are  in  his  debt. 
There  are  many  merciless  tyrants  in  do- 
mestic life,  who  show  their  disposition 
by  their  mercilest  treatment  of  their  poor 
brutes. 

Single  men,  tlioagh  they  be  many  times  move 
charitable,  on  the  other  side,  are  more  cruet  and 
Hardhearted^  because  tixrlr  trndernest  Is  not  so  oft 
called  upon.  Bacon. 

fU-lruilfdt  lose  Che  mu l mother  led 
The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  Co  shed.  Wnvnr*. 

I saw  how  unmerciful  yon  were  Co  your  eyes  In 
jotir  Kit  Water  to  me.  Tiu-otsow. 

To  crash  a mercilett  and  cruel  victor.  Drvdkv. 

HARDIHOOD,  t\  Allduci/y. 
hardiness,  v.  Audacity. 

HARDLY,  SCARCELY. 

\\  mat  is  HARD  is  not  common,  and 
in  that  respect  SCARCE : hence  the 
idea  of  unfrequency  assimilates  these 
terms  both  in  signification  und  applica- 
tion. In  many  cases  they  may  be  used 
indifferently ; but  where  the  idea  of  prac- 
ticability predominates,  hardly  seems 
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most  proper ; and  where  the  idea  of  fre- 
quency predominates  s carcely  seems  pre- 
ferable. One  can  hardly  judge  of  a per- 
son’s features  by  a single  and  partial 
glance;  we  scarcely  ever  see  men  lay 
aside  their  vices  from  a thorough  convic- 
tion of  their  enormity  : but  it  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  said  in  general  sen- 
tences ; hardly  one  in  a thousand,  or 
tcarcely  otie  in  a thousand,  would  form 
such  a conclusion. 

I do  not  expect,  lone  ■■  l in  India,  lo  He 
free  from  a bad  digewflon,  the  • morbus  lifpraforam,' 
for  which  then*  h hardly  my  remedy  but  abtllncnce 
from  food,  literary  and  culinary.  Sir  Wm.  Joke*. 

/ In  this  assembly  of  priocea  and  nobles  [the  Con- 
gress at  the  Hague]  to  which  Europe  has  perhaps 
tcarcely  seen  a ay  thing  equal,  was  formed  the  grand 
alliance  against  I>ewis.  Jomisox. 

hardship,  v.  Grievance. 
hardy,  v.  Hard. 

HARM,  V.  Evil. 

Harm,  v.  Injury. 

HARMLESS,  V.  GuiltleSS. 
harmless,  v.  Unoffending. 
harmony,  v.  Concord. 
harmony,  v.  Melody . , 

HARSH,  ROUGH,  SEVERE,  RIGOR- 
OUS. 

HARSH,  v.  Acrimony. 

ROUGH,  t>.  Abrupt. 

SEVERE,  v.  Auitere. 

RIGOROUS,  from  the  Latin  rigor  and 
rigeo  to  stiffen,  designates  unbending, 
flexible. 

These  terms  mark  different  modes  of 
treating  those  that  are  in  one's  power,  nil 
of  which  are  the  reverse  of  the  kind. 

Harsh  and  rough  borrow  their  moral 
signification  from  the  physical  properties 
of  the  bodies  to  which  they  belong.  The 
harsh  and  the  rough  both  act  painfully 
upon  the  taste,  but  the  former  with  much 
more  violence  than  the  latter.  An  excess 
of  the  sour  mingled  with  other  unpleasant 
properties  constitutes  harshness : an  ex- 
cess of  astringency  constitutes  roughness. 
Cheese  is  said  to  he  harsh  when  it  is  dry 
and  biting:  roughness  is  the  peculiar 
quality  of  the  damascene. 

From  this  physical  distinction  between 
tliese  terms  we  discover  the  ground  of 
their  moral  application.  Harshness  in  a 
person's  conduct  acts  upon  the  feelings, 
and  does  violence  to  the  affections : 
roughness  acts  only  externally  on  the 
senses : wi  may  bs  rough  in  ths  tone  of 


the  voice,  in  the  mode  of  address,  or  in 
the  manner  of  handling  or  touching  an 
object : tint  we  are  harsh  in  tbe  senti- 
ment we  convey,  and  according  to  tbe 
persons  to  whom  it  is  conveyed : a 

stranger  may  be  roue  A wlien  be  lias  it  in 
his  power  to  be  so : only  a friend,  or  one 
in  the  tenderest  relation,  can  be  harsh. 
An  officer  of  justice  deals  roughly  with 
tbe  prisoner  in  his  charge,  to  whom  he 
denies  every  indulgence  in  a rough  and 
forbidding  tone  : a parent  deals  harshly 
with  a child  who  refuses  every  endear- 
ment, and  oulv  speaks  to  command  or 
forbid.  Harsh  and  rough  are  unaminble 
and  always  ccusurable  epithets : they 

indicate  the  harshness  and  roughness 
of  the  humour ; severity  and  rigour  are 
nnt  always  to  be  condemned  ; they  spring 
from  principle,  and  are  often  resorted  to 
by  necessity.  Harshness  is  always  min- 
gled with  anger  and  personal  feeling:  se- 
verity and  rigour  characterize  things  more 
than  the  temper  of  persons. 

A harsh  master  renders  every  burden 
which  he  imposes  doubly  severe,  by  the 
grating  manner  iu  which  he  communi- 
cates his  will : a inure  master  simply 
imposes  the  burden  in  a manner  to  in- 
force  obedience.  The  one  seems  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  inflicting  pain  : the  other 
seems  to  act  from  a motive  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  pain  inflicted.  A harsh 
man  is  therefore  always  severe,  but  with 
injustice  : a severe  man,  however,  is  not 
always  harsh.  Kigour  is  a high  degree  of 
severity.  One  is  severe  in  the  punishment 
of  offences : one  is  vigorous  inexacting  com- 
pliance and  obedience.  Severity  is  always 
more  or  less  necessary  iu  the  army,  or  in 
a school,  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order  : rigour  i9  essential  in  dealing  with 
the  stubborn  will  and  unruly  passions  of 
men.  A general  must  be  severe  while 
lying  in  quarters,  to  prevent  drunkenness 
und  theft : but  he  must  be  rigorous  when 
invading  n foreign  country,  to  prevent  lira 
ill  treatment  of  the  iniinbitants- 

A measure  is  severe  that  threatens 
heavy  consequences  lo  those  who  do  not 
comply  : a line  of  conduct  is  rigorous 
that  binds  men  down  with  great  exactitude 
to  u particular  mode  of  proceeding.  A 
judge  is  severe  who  is  ready  to  puii-sli 
and  unwilling  to  purdon. 

No  complaint  It  more  feelingly  made  thxn  that  of 
the  hnrth  and  rugged  raaoiu  rt  of  pritcot  with  whom 
we  have  an  lutrrcourae.  Blair. 

Know,  gentle  youth,  in  Libyan  land*  there  are 
A people  rede  la  peace,  and  rough  In  war. 
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It  Jc  pride  which  Alb  the  world  with  10  much 
harshness  and  seret  ity.  H>  are  rigor  out  to  of- 
fences as  if  we  had  nerer  offended.  Blair. 

harshness,  v.  Acrimony. 

TO  HASTEN,  ACCELERATE,  SPEED, 
EXPEDITE,  DISPATCH. 

HASTEN,  in  French  hutir,  and  in  the 
Northern  languages  batten,  &c.  is  most 
probably  connected  with  heiss,  expressing 
what  is  vivid  and  active. 

ACCELERATE,  from  re/tr  quick,  sig- 
nifies literally  to  quicken  fur  a specific 
purpose. 

SPEED,  from  the  Greek  (rirefij,  sig- 
nifies to  carry  on  diligently. 

EXPEDITE,  o.  Diligent. 

DISPATCH,  in  French  dtpccher,  from 
pes  a foot,  signifies  putting  off  or  clearing. 

Quickness  in  movement  and  action  is 
the  common  idea  in  all  these  terms,  which 
▼ary  in  the  nature  of  the  movement  and 
the  action.  To  batten  expresses  little 
more  than  the  general  idea  of  quickness 
iu  moving  towards  a point ; thus,  he  has- 
tens who  runs  to  get  to  the  end  of  his 
journey:  accelerate  expresses  moreover 
the  idea  of  bringing  something  to  a point ; 
thus,  every  mechanical  business  is  accele- 
rated by  the  order  and  distribution  of  its 
several  parts.  It  may  be  employed,  like 
the  word  hasten,  for  corporeal  and  fami- 
liar actions:  a tailor  accelerates  any 

particular  work  that  he  has  in  hand  by 
putting  on  additional  hands,  or  a compo- 
sitor accelerates  the  printing  of  a work 
by  doing  hi*  part  with  correctness.  Hie 
word  speed  includes  not  only  quick  but 
forward  movement.  He  who  goes  with 
speed  goes  effectually  forward,  aud  comes 
to  his  journey’s  end  the  soonest.  This 
idea  is  excluded  from  the  term  haste, 
which  may  often  be  a planless  unsuitable 
quickness.  Hence  the  proverb,  “ The 
more  haste,  the  worst  speed.” 

Expedite  and  dispatch  are  terms  of 
higher  import,  in  application  to  the  most 
serious  concerns  in  life;  hut  to  expedite 
expresses  a process,  a bringing  forward 
towards  an  end  : dispatch  implies  a put- 
ting an  end  to,  a making  a clearance.  We 
do  every  thing  iu  our  power  to  expedite  a 
business  : we  dispatch  a great  deal  of  bu- 
siness within  a given  time.  Expedition 
is  requisite  for  one  who  executes ; dis- 
patch is  most  important  fur  one  who  de- 
termines and  directs.  An  inferior  officer 
must  proceed  with  expedition  to  fulfil  the 
orders,  or  execute  the  purposes  of  his 
commander j a general  or  minister  of 


state  dispatches  the  concerns  of  planning, 
directing,  and  instructing.  Hence  it  is 
we  speak  only  of  expediting  a thing ; but 
we  may  speak  of  dispatching  a person,  as 
well  as  a thing. 

Every  man  hastens  to  remove  his. pro- 
perty in  case  of  fire.  Those  who  arc  anx- 
ious to  bring  any  thing  to  an  end  will  do 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  accelerate  its 
progress.  Those  who  are  sent  on  any  press- 
ing errand  will  do  great  service  by  using 
speed.  The  success  of  a military  progress 
depends  often  on  the  expedition  with 
which  it  is  conducted.  In  the  counting- 
house  and  the  cabinet,  dispatch  is  equally 
important ; as  we  cannot  do  more  than 
one  thing  at  a time,  it  is  of  importance 
to  get  that  quickly  concluded  to  make 
way  for  another. 

Where  with  like  haste,  though  aererel  way*  they 
ran. 

Some  to  undo,  and  *ome  to  be  undone.  Drkbam. 

LK  the  aged  coo»ider  well,  that  by  erery  Intem- 
perate Indulgence  they  accelerate  decay.  Blaib. 

The  coachman  *«  ordered  to  drire,  and  they 
harried  with  the  ulcnoat  expedition  to  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  Johnson. 

And  nr.  In  races,  it  is  not  the  Urge  stride,  nr  high 
lift,  that  makes  the  tp  ed ; so,  in  business,  the 
keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it  too 
much  at  once,  proenreth  dispatch.  Bacon. 

TO  HASTEN,  HURRY. 

HASTEN,®.  To  hasten. 

HURRY,  in  French  harier,  probably 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  charrtr  or  harrer 
to  be  inflamed,  or  be  in  a hurry. 

To  hasten  and  hurry  both  imply  to 
move  forward  with  quickness  in  any  mat- 
ter ; but  the  former  may  proceed  with 
some  design  and  good  order,  but  the  lat- 
ter always  supposes  perturbation  and 
irregularity.  \Ve  hasten  in  the  commu- 
nication of  good  news,  when  we  make 
efforts  to  convey  it  in  the  shortest  time 
possible ; we  hurry  to  get  to  an  end, 
when  we  impatiently  and  inconsiderately 
press  forward  without  making  choice  of 
our  means.  To  hasten  is  opposed  to 
delay  or  a dilatory  mode  of  proceeding  ; 
it  is  frequently  indispensable  to  hasten  in 
the  affairs  of  human  life  : to  hutry  is  op- 
posed to  deliberate  and  cautious  proceed- 
ing : it  must  always  be  prejudicial  and 
unwise  to  hurry ; men  may  hasten; 
children  hurry. 

As  epithets,  hasty  and  hurried  are  both 
employed  in  the  bad  sense;  but  hasty 
implies  merely  an  overquickness  of  mo- 
tion which  outstrips  consideration ; hur- 
ried implies  a disorderly  motion  which 
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spring*  from  a distempered  state  of  mind. 
Irritable  people  use  Aasfy  expressions ; 
they  spent!  before  they  think : demnged 
people  walk  with  hurried  steps;  they 
follow  the  blind  impulse  of  undirected 
feeling. 

Homer,  to  preserve  the  oofty  of  action,  hasten * 
ioto  tbe  midst  of  things,  as  Horace  has  observed. 

Aonno*. 

Now  *tl«  norght 

Bot  rntlo*  hurry  through  tin  busy  air. 

Meat  by  unnnmbtnM  wing*.  Thoxioy. 

hastiness,  v.  Rashness. 
hasty,  v.  Cursory. 
hasty,  v.  Angry. 

TO  HATE,  DETEST. 

HATE,  V.  Antipathy. 

DETEST,  v.  To  abhor. 

The  alliance  between  these  terms  in 
signification  is  sufficiently  illustrated  in 
the  articles  referred  to.  Their  difference 
consists  more  in  sense  than  application. 

To  hate  is  n personal  feeling  directed 
townrds  the  object  independently  of  its 
ualities ; to  detest  is  a feeling  indepen- 
ent  of  the  person,  and  altogether  depen- 
dent upon  the  nature  ofthe  thing.  What 
one  hutes,  one  hates  commonly  on  one’s 
own  account;  what  one  detests,  one  de- 
tests on  account  ofthe  object : hence  it  is 
that  one  hates,  but  not  detests,  the  per- 
son who  has  done  an  injury  to  one’s  self ; 
and  that  one  detests,  rather  than  hates, 
the  person  who  has  done  injuries  toothers. 
Joseph's  brethren  hated  him  because  he 
was  more  beloved  than  they ; we  detest 
a traitor  to  his  country  because  of  the 
enormity  of  his  ofl'eoce. 

In  tliis  connexion,  to  hate  is  always  a 
had  passion  ; to  detest  always  laudable  : 
but  when  both  are  applied  to  inanimate 
objects,  to  hate  is  bad  or  good  according 
to  circumstances  ; to  detest  always  retains 
its  good  meaning.  When  men  hate 
things  liecause  they  interfere  with  their 
indulgences,  us  the  wicked  hate  the  light, 
it  is  a bad  personal  feeling,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case ; but  when  good  men  arc  said 
to  hate  that  which  is  had,  it  is  a laudable 
feeling  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject. As  this  feeling  is,  however,  so 
closely  allied  to  detest,  it  is  necessary  far- 
ther to  observe  that  hate,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongiy  applied,  seeks  the  injury  or 
destruction  ot  the  object;  but  detest  is 
confined  simply  to  the  shunning  of  the 
object,  or  thinking  of  it  with  very  great 
pain.  God  hates  sin,  and  on  that  ac- 
count punishes  binners  ; conscienticusinen 


detest  all  fraud,  and  therefore  cautiously 
avoid  being  concerned  in  it, 

Spl**«*n  lf»  mankind  M«  envloo*  heart  poweat. 

And  much  be  hated  all,  but  moat  the  beat.  PorE. 
Who  dares  thiak  one  thlor,  and  another  tell. 

My  heart  di  tc*t*  him  as  the  gate*  of  hell.  Pone. 

HATEFUL*  ODIOUS. 

HATEFUL  signifies  literally  full  of 
that  which  is  apt  to  excite  hatred. 

ODIOUS,  from  the  Latin  odi  to  hate, 
has  the  same  sense  originnlly. 

These  epithets  are  employed  in  regard 
to  such  objects  as  produce  strong  aver- 
sion in  the  mind ; but  when  employed  as 
they  commonly  are  upon  familiar  sub- 
jects, they  indicate  an  unbecoming  vehe- 
mence in  the  speaker.  Hateful  is  pro- 
perly applied  to  whatever  violates  gene- 
ral principles  of  morality : lying  and 
swearing  are  hateful  vices : odious  is 

more  commonly  applied  to  such  things  as 
affect  the  interests  of  others,  and  bring 
ostium  upon  the  individual ; a tax  that 
bears  particularly  hard  and  unequally  is 
termed  odious  ; or  a measure  of  govern- 
ment that  is  oppressive  is  denominated 
odious.  There  is  something  particularly 
hateful  in  the  meanness  ot  cringing  sy- 
cophants: nothing  wns  more  odious  than 
the  'attempts  of  James  to  introduce  po- 
pery. 

£#t  ms  be  flecrniMl  the  hateful  cans*  of  all, 

Aud  suffer,  ratbrr  than  id)  i>vople  fhll.  tore. 

Oh!  mtlrss  fate  of  pride. 

That  strive*  to  learn  rrl.at  tleav'n  revolved  to  hhle  : 
Vain  !e  the  rearch,  presumptuous  and  ahhorr'd. 
Anxious  to  thee,  and  ofi.ul  to  IS,  lord.  Pont. 

hatred,  e.  Aversion. 

HATRED,  ENMITY,  ILL-WILL, 
RANCOUR. 

HATRED,  e.  Aversion. 

ENMITY,  r.  Enemy. 

ILL-WILL  signifies  either  an  evil  will, 
or  a willing  of  evil. 

RANCOUR,  in  Latin  rancor  from  rtm- 
ceo  to  grow  stale,  signifies  staleness,  mus- 
tiness. 

These  terms  agree  in  this  particular, 
that  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of 
such  feelings  derive  a pleasure  from  the 
misfortune  of  others ; but  hatred  ex- 
presses more  than  r meaty,  and  this  more 
than  ill-scill.  Haired  is  not  contented 
with  merely  wishing  ill  to  others,  hut  de- 
rives its  whole  happiness  from  their  mi- 
sery or  destruction  : enmity,  on  tire  con- 
trary, is  limited  iu  its  operations  to  par- 
ticular circumstances ; hatred,  on  the 
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other  band,  is  frequently  confined  to  the 
feeling  of  the  individual ; but  enmity 
consists  as  much  in  the  action  as  the 
feeling.  He  who  is  possessed  with  ha- 
ired is  happy  when  the  object  of  his  pas- 
sion is  miserable,  and  is  miserable  when 
lie  is  happy ; but  tho  hater  is  not  always 
instrumental  in  causing  his  misery  or  de- 
stroying his  happiness  : he  wlm  is  in- 
flamed with  enmity  is  more  active  in 
disturbing  the  peace  of  his  enemy ; but 
oftener  displays  his  temper  in  trifling 
than  in  important  matters.  Ill-will,  as 
the  word  denotes,  lies  only  in  the  mind, 
nnd  is  so  indefinite  in  its  signification 
that  it  admits  of  every  conceivable  de- 
gree. When  tbo  will  is  evilly  directed 
towards  another  in  ever  so  small  a degree 
it  constitutes  tll-u>UI.  Rancour  is  a species 
of  Ihtler  deep-rooted  enmity. 

Hatred  is  opposed  to  love ; the  object 
in  both  cases  occupies  the  thoughts : the 
former  torments  the  possessor  ; the  latter 
delights  him.  Knmily  is  opposed  to 
friendship  ; tho  object  in  both  cases  in- 
terests the  passions  : the  former  the  bad, 
and  the  latter  the  good  passions  or  the 
affections  : the  possessor  is  in  both  cases 
busy  either  in  injuring  or  forwarding  the 
cause  of  him  who  is  his  enemy  or  friend. 
Ill-will  is  opposed  to  good  will;  it  is 
either  a general  or  a particular  feeling ; 
it  embraces  many  or  few,  a single  indivi- 
dual or  the  whole  human  race : be  is 
least  unhappy  who  tiears  least  ill-will  to 
others ; he  is  most  happy  who  bears  true 
good  will  to  all;  be  is  neither  happy  nr 
unhappy  who  is  not  possessed  of  the  one 
or  the  other. 

There  is  a farther  distinction  between 
these  terms  ; that  hatred  and  ill-will  are 
oftener  the  fruit  of  a depraved  mind  titan 
the  consequence  or  any  external  provo- 
cation ; enmity  ami  rancour,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  mostly  produced  by  particular 
circumstances  of  offence  or  commission : 
the  best  of  men  are  sometimes  the  ob- 
jects of  hatred  on  account  of  their  very  vir- 
tues which  have  beeu  unwittingly  to 
themselves  the  causes  of  producing  this 
evil  passion;  good  advice,  however  kindly 
given,  may  probably  occasion  Ul-aill  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  is  not  disposed  to 
teceive  it  kindly ; an  angry  word  or  a 
party  contest  is  frequently  the  causes  of 
enmity  between  irritable  people,  and  of 
rancour  betwixt  resentful  and  imperious 
people. 


Plumlciau  DUlo  nl«i  tbo  rrootnp  stale, 

Wbo  fteil  float  T>  re  to  shun  tier  brothel's  bale. 

DaVDW. 

Tint  space  the  evil  ooe  abvtrucled  stood 
From  hi. own  evil, and  for  the  time  remain'd 
Stupidly  rood,  of  enmity  disarm'd.  Miltow. 

For  jour  servants  neither  u.e  them  so  familiarly  at 
to  lose  jour  reverrnce  St  their  hands,  nor  so  disdain- 
fully  as  to  purchase  yourself  their  Ut-wtlL 

Wewtvfobth. 

Oh  lasting  rancour  ! oh  lusatlate  hate. 

To  Phrygia's  monarch,  aud  the  Phrygtsa  slate. 

Pore. 

TO  HAVE,  POSSESS. 

HAVE,  in  German  haben,  Latin  hnbeo, 
not  improbably  from  tlie  Hebrew  aba  to 
desire,  because  those  who  have  most  de- 
sire most. 

POSSESS,  in  Latin possessus,  participle 
of  possideo  compounded  of  pat  or  poti*  and 
sedeo,  signifies  to  have  the  power  of  rest- 
ing upon  or  keeping. 

Have  is  the  general,  possess  is  the  par- 
ticular term  : have  designates  no  circum- 
stance of  the  action ; possess  expresses  a 
particular  species  of  having. 

To  have  is  sometimes  to  have  in  one’s 
hand  or  within  one’s  reach  ; bnt  to  pos- 
sess is  to  have  ns  one’s  own  : a clerk  has 
the  money  which  he  has  fetched  for  his 
employer  ; the  latter  possesses  the  money, 
w hich  lie  has  the  power  of  turning  to  his 
use.  To  have  is  sometimes  to  have  the 
right  to,  to  belong  ; to  possess  is  to  have 
by  one  and  at  one’s  command : a debtor 
has  the  property  which  he  has  surren- 
dered to  his  creditor;  but  he  cannot  he 
said  to  possess  it,  because  lie  has  it  not 
within  his  reach,  nnd  at  his  disposal : • 
we  arc  not  necessarily  masters  of  that 
which  we  hmr ; although  we  always  are 
of  that  which  we  possess : to  have  is 
sometimes  only  temporary ; to  possess  is 
mostly  permanent : wc  have  money  which 
we  are  perpetually  disposing  of : we  pos- 
sess lands  which  we  keep  for  a perma- 
nency : a person  hat  the  good  graces  of 
those  whom  he  pleases  ; he  possesses  tho 
confidence  of  those  who  put  every  thing 
in  his  power : the  stoutest  heart  may 
have  occasional  alarms,  but  will  never 
lose  its  self-possession : a husband  who 
is  possessed  by  the  demon  of  jealousy  has 
continual  torment : a miser  has  goods 
in  his  coffers,  hot  lie  is  not  master  of 
them ; they  possess  his  heart  aud  affec- 
tions : we  have  things  by  halves  when  we 
share  them  with  others ; we  possess  them 


• Vide  Abbd  Ofraut : “ Avoir,  ponfcler.' 
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only  when  they  are  exclusively  ours  and  we 
enjoy  them  undividcdly  : a lover  hat  the 
affections  of  his  mistress  by  whom  he  is 
beloved ; he  possesses  her  whole  heart 
when  she  loves  him  alone  : one  has  au  in- 
terest in  a mercantile  concern  in  which 
he  is  n partner ; the  lord  of  n manor  pot- 
srrsesalf  the  rights  annexed  to  that  manor. 

That  I ipenr,  that  I had  i 
That  I raff,  that  I hare  ; 

That  I left,  that  I loti. 

Kntaph  ojs  a Charitable  Mar. 

The  varioui  object#  that  compose  the  world  were 
by  nature  formed  to  delight  our  veoaca;  and  as  it  is 
this  alone  that  make#  them  desirable  to  an  uoenr- 
ropted  latte,  a man  may  be  said  naturally  to  pot- 
»e*»  them  when  h epottemcih  those  enjoyment-*  which 
they  arc  fitted  by  nature  to  yield.  Berkeley. 

haven,  v.  Harbour. 

» 

HAUGHTINESS,  DISDAIN,  ARRO- 
GANCE. 

HAUGHTINESS  denotes  the  abstract 
quality  of  haughty,  which, contracted  from 
high-hearty,  in  Dutch  and  low.  German 
hooghurty,  signifies  literally  high-spirited. 
We  have  engrailed  the  French  orihugra- 
phy  of  an  on  the  original  orthography  of 
the  northern  languages,  through  the  me- 
dium of  which  it  may  be  traced  to  the 
Hebrew  agog  to  he  high. 

DISDAIN,  v.  To  contemn. 

ARROGANCE,  v-  Arrogance. 

Haughtiness  (says  Or.  Blair)  is  founded 
on  the  high  opinion  we  entertain  of  our- 
selves ; disdain,  on  the  low  opinion  we 
have  of  others  ; arrogance  is  the  result  of 
both,  but  if  any  thing,  more  of  the  for- 
mer than  the  latter.  Haughtiness  and 
disdain  are  properly  sentiments  of  the 
mind,  and  arrogance  a mode  of  acting 
resulting  from  a state  of  mind : ihere 

may  therefore  be  huughtincss  and  disdain 
which  have  not  betrayed  themselves  by 
any  visible  action  ; but  arrogance  is  al- 
ways accompanied  with  its  corresponding 
action  : the  haughty  man  is  known  by 
the  air  of  superiority  which  he  assumes; 
the  disdainful  man  by  the  contempt 
which  he  snows  to  others;  the  arrogant 
man  by  his  lofty  pretensions. 

Haughtiness  mid  arrogance  are  both 
vicious  ; they  are  built  upon  a false  idea 
of  ourselves;  but  disdain  may  be  justi- 
fiable when  provoked  by  what  is  infa- 
mous : a lady  must  treat  with  disdain  the 
person  who  insults  her  honour. 

The  Mine  haughtinen  Ihat  prompts  the  act  of  In- 
justice will  iqorc  strongly  incite  Itn  justification. 

Jonmon. 


Didst  thou  not  think  soch  vengeance  mast  swait 
The  wretch  that,  with  bit  crimes  all  fresh  about  him, 
Ru«bn,  Irreverent,  unprepar’d,  nnrallM, 

Into  lib  Maker’s  presence,  throwing  back 

With  insolent  disdain  hi#  choicest  gift  ? Portei  ». 

Turbulent,  discontented  men  of  quality,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  pulled  up  wiib  personal  pride  and 
arrogance,  generally  despise  their  own  order. 

Be  REE. 

haughtiness,  «.  Pride. 
HAUGHTY,  HIGH,  HIGH-MINDED. 

HAUGHTY.  X.  Haughtiness. 

HIGH  is  derived  from  the  same  source 
as  haughty. 

Haughty  characterizes  mostly  the  out- 
ward behaviour  ; high  respects  both  the 
external  behaviour  and  the  internal  sen- 
timent ; HIGHMINDED  marks  the  sen- 
timent only,  or  the  state  of  the  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  outward  behaviour, 
haughty  is  a stronger  term  than  high  : a 
haughty  carriage  bespeaks  not  only  a high 
opinion  of  .one’s  sell,  but  a strong  mix- 
ture of  contempt  for  others  : u high  car- 
riage denotes  simply  a high  opiuinn  of 
one’s  self:  haughtiness  is  therefore  always 
offensive,  as  it  is  burdensome  to  others; 
but  height  may  sometimes  be  laudable, 
in  as  much  os  it  is  justice  to  one's  self : 
one  can  never  give  a command  in  a 
haughty  tone  without  making  others  feel 
their  inferiority  iu  a painful  degree ; we 
may  sometimes  assume  a high  tone  in 
order  to  shelter  ourselves  from  insult. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
mind,  high  denotes  either  a particular  or 
an  habitual  state;  highminded  is  most 
commonly  understood  to  designate  an  lia- 
bitunl  state ; the  former  may  be  either 
good  or  bad  according  to  circumstances  ; 
the  latter  is  expressly  inconsistent  with 
Christian  humility.  He  is  high  whom 
virtue  ennobles;  his  height  is  indepen- 
dant of  adventitious  circumstauces,  it 
becomes  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich; 
he  is  properly  high  who  is  set  above  any 
mean  condescension  : hightnindedness,  on 
the  contrary,  includes  in  it  a self-com- 
placency that  rests  upon  one’s  personal 
and  incidental  advantages  rather  than 
upon  what  is  worthy  of  ourselves  as  ra- 
tional agents.  Superiors  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge a hqughty  temper  which  does  but 
excite  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  those  who 
are  compelled  to  endure  it : a high  spirit 
is  not  ulways  serviceable  to  one  iu  depen- 
dent circumstances ; but  when  regulated 
by  discretion,  it  enhances  the  value  of  a 
■nan’s  chnrncter:  no  one  can  be  high- 
minded  without  thinking  better  of  him* 
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self,  and  worse  of  others,  than  he  ought 
to  think. 

L«*l  bp  to  the*  mighty  qoen  deign’d. 

And  mollify  with  pray'ra  her  haughty  mind. 

Dayobn. 

VUjo  knows  whether  indignation  may  not  succeed 
to  terror,  and  the  revival  of  high  sentiment,  spurn- 
ing away  the  illusion  of  safety  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  glory,  may  not  drive  os  to  a generous  den- 
P*,r  Bcinr. 

The  wh*  will  determine  from  tf*e  gravity  of  the 
ease  ; the  irritable,  frotn  sensihiilty  to  oppression ; 
the  high-minded^  from  disdain  and  indignation  at 
abusive  power  in  unworthy  hands.  Beaux. 

to  haul  or  hale,  v.  To  draw. 
to  haunt,  v.  To  frequent. 

TO  HAZARD,  RISK,  VENTURE. 

HAZARD,  v.  Chance. 

RISK,  v.  Danger. 

YEN1URE  is  the  same  as  adventure 
(c.  Event). 

All  these  terms  denote  actions  perform- 
ed under  an  uncertainty  of  the  event; 
but  hazard  bespeaks  a want  of  design  and 
choice  on  the  part  of  the 'agent ; to  risk 
implies  a choice  of  alternatives  ; to  ven- 
ture, a calculation  and  balance  of  proba- 
bilities : one  hazards  and  risks  under  the 
fear  of  an  evil ; one  ventures  with  the 
hope  of  a good.  He  who  hazards  an  opi- 
nion or  an  assertion  does  it  from  pre- 
sumptuous feelings  and  upon  slight 
grounds ; chances  are  rather  against  him 
than  for  him  that  it  may  prove  erroneous  : 
lie  who  risks  a battle  docs  it  often  from 
necessity ; he  who  chooses  the  least  of 
two  evils,  although  the  event  is  dubious, 
yet  he  fears  less  from  a failure  than  from 
inaction  : he  who  ventures  oil  a mercan- 
tile speculation  does  it  from  a love  of 
gain;  he  flatters  himself  with  a favour- 
able event,  and  acquires  boldness  from 
the  prospect. 

There  are  but  very  few  circumstances 
to  justify  us  in  hazarding  ; there  may  be 
several  occasions  which  render  it  neces- 
sary to  risk,  and  very  many  cases  in  which 
it  uiay  be  advantageous  to  venture. 

Tbry  list  with  women  each  degen’iate  name 
Wliu  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame. 

Diyoir, 

If  I lie  adventurer  ritques  honour,  he  risqun 
more  than  tbo  knight.  Hawk«wortu. 

Socrates,  in  !>U  di-enurse  befor?  hit  death,  wy>,  he 
did  not  know  whether  bit  body  shall  (would)  remain 
after  drafts,  hat  he  thought  no,  and  had  toch  hope* 
of  it  that  he  waa  very  willinf  to  rent  if  rr  hit  life 
upon  tbeae  hopes.  Tillotavk. 

hazard,  v.  Chance. 
head,  v.  Chief. 
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headstrong,  v.  Obstinate. 

heady,  v.  Obstinate. 
to  heal,  v.  To  cure. 

HEALTHY,  WHOLESOME,  SALU- 
BRIOUS, SALUTARY. 

HEALTHY  signifies  not  only  having 
health,  hut  also  causing  health. 

WHOLESOME,  like  the  German  heil- 
sam,  signifies  making  whole1,  keeping 
whole  or  sound. 

SALUBRIOUS  and  SALUTARY, 
from  the  Latin  talus  safety  or  health,  sig- 
nify likewise  contributive  to  health  or  good 
in  general. 

These  epithets  are  all  applicable  to 
such  objects  as  have  a kindly  influence 
on  the  bodily  constitution  : healths/  is 
the  most  general  and  iudefinite;  it  is 
applied  to  exercise,  to  air,  situation,  cli- 
mate, and  most  other  things,  but  food, 
for  w hich  wholesome  is  commonly  substi- 
tuted : the  life  of  u farmer  is  reckoned 
the  most  healthy ; and  the  simplest  diet 
is  the  most  wholesome.  Healthy  and 
wholesome  are  rather  negative  in  their 
sense  ; salubrious  and  salutary  are  posi- 
tive : that  is  healthy  and  wholesome  which 
does  no  iujnry  to  the  health;  that  is  salu- 
brious which  serves  to  improve  the 
health  ; and  that  is  salutary  which  serves 
to  remove  a disorder:  climates  are 
healthy  or  unhealthy,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  person  ; water  is  a 
wholesome  beverage  for  those  who  are 
not  dropsical ; bread  is  a wholesome 
difct  for  mini ; the  air  and  climate  of 
soutlieru  France  has  been  long  famed  for 
its  salubrity,  and  has  induced  many  in- 
valids to  repair  thither  for  the  benefit  of 
their  health  ; the  effects  have  not  been 
equally  salutary  in  all  cases:  it  is  the 
concern  of  government  that  the  places 
destined  for  the  public  education  of  youth 
should  he  in  healthy  situations ; that 
their  diet  should  be  wholesome  rather  than 
delicate ; and  that  in  all  their  disorders 
care  should  be  taken  to  administer  the 
most  salutary  remedies. 

Wholesome  and  salutary  have  likewise 
an  extended  and  moral  application ; 
healthy  and  salubrious  are  employed  only 
in  the  proper  sense : wholesome  in  this 
case  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  making 
whole  again  what  has  been  unsound; 
but  salutary  retains  the  idea  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  those  who  stand  in 
need  of  impiovement : correction  is  whole- 
some which  serves  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment without  doing  any  injury  to  tha 
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body  ; i attraction  or  admonition  it  milita- 
ry when  it  serves  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening good  principles  and  awakening  a 
sense  of  guilt  or  impropriety  : laws  and 
punishments  are  wholesome  to  the  body 
politic,  as  diet  is  to  the  physical  body ; 
restrictions  are  salutary  in  checking  irre- 
gularities. 

Von  are  relaxing  yourself  wlfh  (he  healthy  and 
manly  rxerefce  of  the  field.  Him  W n.  Joke*. 

Here  laid  bit  t erip  ifhh  wholesome  viand*  iflM  5 
There,  lutcala;  every  nobr,  hu  watchful  clef. 

Tmkmi. 

FaUe  decoration*,  fueaui,  and  pigment*,  ilwm 
the  imperfection*  that  constantly  attend  then,  Mug 
neither  commodious  in  application,  nor  wholesome 
in  their  uae.  Bacon. 

If  that  fountain  (the  heart)  be  once  poisoned,  you 
ran  never  expect  (hat  salubrious  stream*  will  flow 
from  It.  Bun. 

A *es*e  <*f  the  DHIne  pteaence  exert*  thl*  sal  u(  ary 
laflamee  of  promoting  temperance  and  retrain  in* 
the  dbortWr*  Incident  tea  prosperous  state.  Blais. 

. healthy,  v.  Sound. 

TO  HEAP,  PILE,  ACCUMULATE, 
AMASS. 

To  HEAP  signifies  to  form  into  a heap, 
which  through  the  medium  of  the  nor- 
them  languages  it  derivable  from  the 
Latin  copia  plenty.  To  PILE  is  to  form 
into  n pile,  which,  being  a variation  of 
pole,  signifies  a high-raised  heap.  To 
ACCUMULATE,  from  the  Latin  cumu- 
lus a heap,  signifies  to  put  heap  upon 
heap.  To  AMASS  is  literally  to  (brut 
into  a mass. 

To  heap  is  au  indefinite  action ; it  may 
be  performed  with  or  without  order:  to 
pUe  is  a definite  action  done  with  design 
and  order ; thus  we  heap  stones,  or  pile 
wood  : to  heap  may  lie  to  make  into 
large  or  small  heaps  : to  pile  is  always  to 
make  something  considerable  : children 
may  heap  sticks  together  : men  pile  loads 
of  wood  together.  To  heap  and  pile  are 
jsed  mostly  in  the  physical,  accumulate 
and  amass  in  the  physical  or  moral  ac- 
ceptation ; the  former  is  a species  of 
heaping,  the  latter  of  piling  : we  accumu- 
late whatever  is  brought  together  in  a 
loose  manner;  we  amass  that  which  cau 
coalesce : thus  a man  accumulates  gui- 
neas ; and  amasses  wealth. 

To  accumulate  and  to  amass  are  not  al- 
ways the  acts  of  conscious  agents : things 
may  accumulate  or  amass : water  or  snow 
accumulates  by  the  cunliuual  accession  of 
fresh  quantities ; ice  amasses  in  rivers  un- 
til they  are  iroien  over  : so  in  the  moral 
acceptation,  evils,  abuses,  and  the  like, 


accumulate : Corruption  amasses : although 
overwhelmed  with  an  accumulation  of  sor- 
rows, the  Christian  believer  is  never  left 
comfortless ; the  industrious  inquirer  may 
collect  a mass  of  intelligence. 

WKbln  the  circle.  arms  ind  tripods  tic. 

Ingots  of  gold  and  film  heap'd  on  high.  Dkv  dek. 
This  would  I celebrate  with  auoual  (fames. 

With  gifts  on  altars  pil'd,  and  holy  flames.  Drydhw. 

These  ode*  are  loathed  by  glittering  accumula- 
tions of  ungraceful  ornaments.  Jonsws. 

Sir  Fraud*  Bacon,  by  an  extraordinary  fore*  of 
nature,  compass  of  thought,  and  indefatigable  study, 
had  amanted  to  himself  enrh  stores  of  knowledge  at 
we  cannot  look  upon  wilboat  amazement.  Il>  ohe*.. 

TO  HEAIt,  HEARKEN,  OVERHEAR. 

To  HEAR  is  properly  the  act  of  the 
ear ; it  is  sometimes  totally  abstracted 
from  the  mind,  when  we  hear  aud  do  not 
understand:  to  HEARKEN  is  an  act  of 
the  ear,  and  the  mind  in  conjunction ; it 
implies  an  effort  to  hear,  a tendency  of 
the  ear:  to  OVERHEAR  is  to  hear 
clandestinely,  or  unknown  to  the  person 
who  is  heard,  whether  designedly  or  mit. 
We  hear  sounds  : we  hearken  for  tbe 

sense ; we  overhear  the  words  : a quick 
ear  hears  the  smallest  sound;  n willing 
nriiid  hearkens  to  what  is  said  : n prying 
curiosity  leads  to  overhearing. 

I locA’d,  1 ItoetiW,  dreadful  sounds  I Scar, 

And  tbe  dire  form,  of  bctllu  god.  appear.  Dittukk. 
Bat  aged  Notes,  heartens  to  Ma  lor*.  Davors. 

If  ho  fait  of  that 

He  .Ml  bare  other  mean,  to  cut  you  off; 

I overheard  him  aod  bi.  practices.  SHAJtwaajLa. 

to  hearken,  v.  To  attend. 
to  hearken,  v.  To  hear, 
hearsay,  v.  Fame. 

HEARTY,  WARM,  SINCERE,  COR- 
DIAL. 

HEARTY  signifies  having  the  heart 
in  a thing. 

WARM,  v.  Fire. 

SINCERE,  t>.  Candid. 

CORDIAL,  from  cars  the  heart,  sig- 
nifies according  to  the  heart. 

Hearty  and  worm  express  a stronger 
feeling  than  sincere  ; cordial  is  a mixture 
of  the  warm  and  sincere.  There  are  cases 
in  which  it  may  he  peculiarly  proper  to 
be  hearty,  ns  when  we  are  supporting 
the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue;  there 
are  other  cases  iu  which  it  is  peculiarly 
proper  to  be  warm,  as  when  our  affections 
ought  to  be  roused  in  favour  of  our  friends ; 
in  all  cases  we  ought  to  be  sincere,  when 
we  express  either  a sentiment  ur  a feel- 
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lug ; it  Is  peculiarly  happy  to  bo  on 
terms  of  cordial  regard  with  those  who 
stand  in  any  close  relation  to  us.  A man 
himself  should  be  hearty.  Ids  heart 
should  be  warm  ; and  professions  sincere ; 
a reception  cordial. 

Yet  fchotiltl  note*  neighbour  fer!  a pa  fa 
Jntl  la  the  part  where  I complain, 

How  many  a rentage,  would  he  rend! 

What  hearty  prayer#  that  I » hot  It]  meml ! Sw  irr. 

youth  M the  Reason  of  warm  and  geocrout  rreo- 
tiuoju  , Buu. 

I have  oot  tioce  we  parted  been  at  peace, 

Nor  known  one  joy  tineere . Row*. 

With  a gratitude  the  iw»*t  rorrf/of,  a good  mas 
looks  up  to  that  Almishty  Benefactor  who  alms  at 
no  end  but  the  happiness  of  thorn  whom  he  blesses. 

Biaib. 

heat,  v.  Fire. 
heathen,  v.  Gentiles. 
to  heave,  v.  To  lift. 

TO  heave,  swell. 

HEAVE  is  used  either  rrnnsitirely  or 
intransitively,  as  n reflective  or  a neuter 
verb;  SWELL  is  used  only  as  a neuter 
verb.  Heave  implies  raising,  and  swell 
implies  distension  : they  differ  therefore 
very  widely  in  sense,  hut  they  sometimes 
agree  in  application,  Tint  bosom  is  said 
both  to  heave  and  to  swell ; because  it  hap- 
pens that  the  bosom  swells  by  hearing ; 
the  waves  nre  likewise  said  to  heuve 
themselves  or  to  swell,  in  which  there  is  a 
similar  correspondence  between  the  ac- 
tions : otherwise  most  things  which  heave 
do  not  stocll,  and  those  which  swell  do 
not  heave. 

He  heaves  for  breath,  he  naggers  to  and  Fro, 

Awl  elottds  of  basing  make  hh  nostril,  totally  Mow. 

DnroUK. 

Mean  time  the  twounlala  billow.,  to  the  ctonde 
la  dreadful  tumult  swelCd  surge  above  ssrge. 

Tnossaox. 

heavenly,  v.  Celestial. 

HEAVENLY,  v.  Godlike. 

HEAVINESS,  v.  Weight. 

HEAVY,  DULL,  DROWSY. 

HEAVY  is  allied  to  both  DULL  and 
DROWSY,  but  the  latter  have  no  close 
connexion  with  each  other. 

Heavy  and  dull  are  employed  an  epi- 
thets both  for  persons  and  things  ; heavy 
characterizes  the  corporeul  state  of  a per- 
son; dull  qualifies  tbe  spirits  or  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject.  A person 
has  a heavy  loqk  whose  temperament 
seems  composed  of  grow  and  weighty 
materials  which  weigh  him  down  and  ira- 
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pede  his  movements  ; he  has  a dull  coun- 
tenance in  whom  the  ordinary  brightness 
and  vivacity  of  the  mind  is  wanting  i 
heavy  is  either  a characteristic  of  the 
constitution,  or  only  a temporary  Itate 
arising  from  external  or  internal  causes ; 
dullness  as  it  respects  the  frame  of  the 
spirits,  is  a pnrtinl  state ; as  it  respects  the 
mental  vigour,  it  is  a characteristic  of 
the  individual.  It  is  a misfortune  fre- 
quently attached  to  those  of  a corpulent 
habit  to  be  very  heavy : there  is  no  one 
who  from  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere 
may  not  be  occasionally  heavy.  Those 
who  have  no  resources  in  themsetvet  are 
always  dull  in  solitude:  those  who  are 
not  properly  instructed,  or  have  a defi- 
ciency of  capacity,  will  appear  dull  in  all 
matters  of  learning. 

Heavy  is  either  properly  or  improperly 
applied  to  things  which  are  conceived  to 
have  an  undue  proportion  of  tendency  to 
pressure  or  leaning  downwards  : dull  is 
in  like  manner  employed  for  whatever 
fails  in  tlie  necessary  degree  of  brightness 
or  vivacity  ; the  weather  is  heavy  when 
the  air  is  full  of  thick  and  weighty  mate- 
rials ; it  may  be  dull  from  tbe  intervention 
of  clouds. 

Heavy  and  drowsy  are  both  employed 
in  tbe  sense  of  sleepy ; but  the  former  is 
only  a particular  state,  the  latter  parti- 
cular or  general ; alt  persons  may  be  oc- 
casionally heavy  or  drowsy;  some  are 
habitually  drowsy  from  disease ; they  like- 
wise differ  in  degree ; the  latter  being 
much  the  greater  of  the  two ; and  occa- 
sionally they  are  applied  to  such  thiuga 
ns  produce  sleepiness. 

Hurry  wMh  age.  Eutellua  stands  his  grows d. 

But  with  his  warplog  bod,  wards  the  wound. 

Dpron. 

O thou  dull  god  I Why  I lest  thou  with  tbe  rile 
la  loathsome  beds:  and  bar'd  Iba  ktwgty  conch, 

A watch-case  to  a common  I arum  belt  I 

lauifuu. 

And  drowsy  ttukUngs  loll  tbo  distant  fold,  tiuar. 

HEAVY,  BURDENSOME,  WEIGHTY, 
PONDEROUS. 

HEAVY,  from  hearse,  signifies  the 
causing  to  heave,  or  requiring  to  be  lifted 
op  with  force. 

BURDENSOME,  signifies  having  a 
burden. 

WEIGHTY,  signifies  having  a weight, 
and  PONDEROUS,  from  the  Latin 
pondus  a weight,  has  the  seme  original 
meaning. 

Heavy  is  the  natural  property  of  some 
bodies ; burdensome  is  incidental  to  some. 
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HEED. 


HEIGHTEN. 


In  the  vulgar  sense,  things  are  termed 
heavy  which  are  found  difficult  to  lift  in 
distinction  from  those  which  are  light  or 
easy  to  be  lifted ; but  those  things  are 
burdensome  which  are  too  troublesome  to 
be  carried  or  borne  : many  things  there- 
fore are  actually  heavy  that  are  never 
burdensome ; and  others  are  occasionally 
burdensome  that  are  never  heavy : that 
which  is  heavy  is  so  whether  lifted  or  not, 
but  that  which  is  burdensome  must  be 
burdensome  to  some  one : hard  substances 
are  mostly  heavy  ; but  to  a weak  person 
the  softest  substance  may  sometimes  be 
burdensome  if  he  is  obliged  to  bear  it: 
things  are  heavy  according  to  the  difficulty 
with  which  they  are  lifted  ; but  they  are 
weighty  according  as  they  weigh  other 
things  down.  The  heavy  is  therefore  in- 
definite ; but  the  weighty  is  definite,  and 
something  positively  great : what  is  heavy 
to  one  may  be  light  to  another ; hut  that 
which  is  weighty  exceeds  the  ordinary 
weight  of  other  things : ponderous  ex- 
presses even  more  than  weighty,  for  it 
includes  also  the  idea  of  bulk  ; the  pon- 
derous therefore  is  that  which  is  so 
weighty  and  large  that  it  cannot  easily  be 
moved. 


a slippery  path  we  must  take  care  that 
we  do  not  fall. 

Heed  lias  moreover  the  sense  af  think- 
ing on  what  is  proposed  to  our  notice,  in 
which  it  agrees  with  attention  ; hence  we 
speak  of  giving  heed  and  paying  attention  : 
hut  the  former  is  applied  only  to  that 
which  is  conveyed  to  us  by  another,  in 
the  shape  of  a direction,  a caution,  or  an 
instruction  ; but  the  latter  is  said  of  every 
thing  which  we  are  set  to  perform.  A 
good  child  gives  heed  to  his  parents  when 
they  caution  him  against  any  dungerous 
or  false  step;  he  pays  attention  to  the 
lesson  which  is  set  him  to  lenrn.  He  who 
gives  uo  heed  to  the  counsels  of  others  is 
made  to  repent  his  folly  by  bitter  expe- 
rience ; he  who  fails  in  pnying  attention 
will  be  deficient. 

N*»xt  yoa,  roj  Mi-vant*,  hred  my  tlrict  command*. 
Without  the  wall*  a ruin’d  temple  «tnnd*.  Drydkx. 

I bellere  the  hlatu*  should  he  avoided  with  more 
care  la  poetry  than  in  oratory.  Porn. 

AU  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man.  Dryubn. 

heedless,  v.  Negligent. 

TO  HEIGHTEN,  RAISE,  AGORA- 
VATE. 


Though  philosophy  teacliea,  that  no  element  la 
heavy  In  Its  uwn  place,  yet  experience  show*  that  out 
of  lta  own  phee  It  pmea  exceeding  burdt  ntome. 

Soith. 

The  table  troop*  along  the  narrow  track* 

Scarce  bear  the  weighty  burden  oa  thdr  backs. 

Drydrx. 

The  diligence  of  an  idler  I*  rapid  and  impetuous, 
at  ponderoit*  bodle*  forced  into  velocity  move  with 
violence  proportionate  to  their  weight.  Johnson. 

to  heed,  v.  To  attend,  to. 

HEED,  CAKE,  ATTENTION. 

HF.ED,  ®.  To  attend. 

CARE,  t>.  Carr,  solicitude. 

ATTENTION,  v.  To  attend. 

Heed  applies  to  matters  of  importance 
to  one's  moral  conduct ; care  to  matters 
of  minor  import : a man  is  required  to 
take  heed;  a child  is  required  to  take 
care:  the  former  exercises  his  under- 
standing in  taking  heed ; the  latter  exer- 
cises his  thoughts  and  Ins  senses  in  taking 
core  : the  former  looks  to  the  remote  and 
probable  consequences  of  his  actions,  aud 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  evil  that  may 
happen;  the  latter  sees  principally  to  tiie 
thing  that  is  immediately  before  him. 
When  a young  mnn  enters  the  world,  he 
must  take  heed  lest  he  be  not  ensnared  hy 
bis  companions  into  vicious  practices;  in 


To  HEIGHTEN  is  to  make  higher 
(v.  Haughty).  To  RAISE  is  to  cause  to 
rise  (».  To  arise).  To  AGGRAVATE 
(v.  To  aggravate)  is  to  make  heavy. 
Heighten  refers  more  to  the  result  of  the 
action  of  making  higher;  raise  to  the 
mode  : we  heighten  a house  by  raising  the 
roof ; as  raising  conveys  the  idea  of  set- 
ting up  aloft,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
word  heighten.  On  the  same  ground  a 
head-dress  may  be  said  to  be  heightened, 
which  is  made  higher  than  it  was  before; 
and  a chair  or  a table  is  raised  that  is  set 
upon  something  else  : but  in  speaking  of 
a wall,  we  may  say,  that  it  is  either 
heightened  or  raised,  because  the  opera- 
tion and  result  must  in  both  cases  he  the 
same.  In  the  improper  sense  of  these 
terms  they  preserve  a similar  distinction  : 
we  heighten  the  value  of  a thing  ; we  raise 
its  price:  w e heighten  the  grandeur  of  au 
object ; we  raise  a family. 

Heighten  and  aggravate  have  connexion 
with  each  other  ouly  in  application  to 
offences : the  enormity  of  an  offence  is 
heightened,  the  guilt  of  the  offender  is 
aggravated  by  particular  circumstances. 
The  horrors  of  a murder  are  heightened 
by  being  committed  in  tbe  dead  of  the 
night ; the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  addition  of  ingratitude 
to  murder. 
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Twit)  end  rirlH  heighten  nil  the  povm  of  fnl. 
tioo.  Bum. 

I would  have  oar  concepKoaa  raised  by  the  dig- 
ail)'  of  thought  and  lublfmity  of  riprminn,  rather 
than  b)  a train  of  ruber  ot  a plume  of  featherv. 

A Dolton. 

The  roe  melt  of  purlllaalmit)  vrr)  ratal)  put  off. 
wbthit  they  are  alwayt  sure  to  aggravate,  Iheertia 
from  which  they  would  fly.  ' Buhkk. 

HEINOUS,  FLAGRANT,  FLAGITIOUS, 
ATROCIOUS. 

HEINOUS,  in  French  heinous,  Greek 
atvoc  or  fliivoc  terrible. 

. FLAGRANT,  in  halin  Jlagrims  burn- 
ing, is  a figurative  expression  for  what  is 
excessive  ami  violentin  its  nature. 

FLAGITIOUS,  in  Latin  flagitiosus, 
from  flagitium  infamy,  denotes  that  which 
is  peculiarly  infamous. 

ATROCIOUS,  in  Latin  atroz  cruel, 
front  aier  black,  signifies  exceedingly 
black  in  guilt. 

• These  epithets,  which  are  applied  to 
crimes,  seem  to  rise  in  degree.  A crime 
is  heinous  which  seriously  offends  against 
the  laws  of  men  ; a sin  is  heinous  which 
seriously  offends  against  the  will  of  God : 
an  offence  is  flagrant  which  is  in  direct 
defiance  of  established  opinions  and  prac- 
tice : it  is  flagitious  if  a gross  notation  of 
the  moral  law,  or  coupled  with  any  gross- 
ness : a crime  is  atrocious  which  is  attend- 
ed with  any  aggravating  circumstances. 
Lying  ie  a heinous  sin ; gaming  and  drunk- 
enness are flagrant  breaches  of  the  Divine 
law  ; the  murder  of  a whole  family  is  in 
the  fullest  sense  atrocious. 

Th«?r*  »re  many  author*  who  have  thnwn  wWn In 
(he  matif nitv  of  a lie  coii'Wls,  anti  firth  In  pro- 
per colours  the  heinou$nt»$  of  the  offt  ner. 

» - Addison. 

1 If  any  flagrant  ileed  occur  to  smite  a man's  con- 
science, on  this  he  cannot  avoid  rating  with  anxiety 
and  terror.  Blair. 

It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  he  for  a 

long  time  concealed  the  consecration  of  himself  to 

the  stricter  dotlei  of  rrlifioil,  lest  by  sot  nr /lag  i tiout 
action  be  should  brio?  piety  Into  disgrace.  Johnson. 

The  wickedness  of  a loose  or  profane  author  is 
more  atrociout  than  that  of  the  giddy  llberliae. 

• Johnson. 

TO  HELP,  ASSIST,  AID,  SUCCOUR, 
RELIEVE* 

HELP,  in  Saxon  helpan,  German  hel- 
fen,  probably  from  the  Greek  opt.XAw  to 
do  good  to. 

ASSIST,  in  Latin  assisto,  or  ad  and 
sisto,  signifies  to  place  one’s  self  by  an- 
other so  as  to  give  him  our  strength. 

AID,  in  Latin  adjuva,  that  is  the  in- 


tensive syllable  ad  and  juvo,  signifies  to 
profit  towards  a specific  end. 

SUCCOUR,  in  Latin  succurru  to  run  te 
the  help  of  any  one. 

RELIEVE^  v.  To  alleviate. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  another  is  common  to  all  these 
terms.  Help  is  the  generic  term  ; the 
rest  specific : help  may  be  substituted  for 
the  others,  and  in  many  cases  where  they 
would  not  tie  applicable.  The  first  threw 
are  employed  either  to  produce,  n positive 
good  or  to  remove  an  evil ; the  two  latter 
ooly  to  remove  on  evil.  W e help  n pta- 
son  to  prosecute  his  work,  or  help  him 
out  of  a difficulty  ; we  assist  in  order  to 
forward  a scheme,  or  we  assist  a person 
in  the  time  of  his  embarrassment ; we 
aid  a good  cause,  or  we  aid  a person  to 
make  his  escape;  we  succour  a person 
who  is  in  danger ; we  relieve  him  in  liana- 
of  distress.  To  help  and  assist  respect 
personal  service,  the  former  by  corporeal,, 
the  latter  by  corporeal  or  mental  labours 
one  servant  helps  another  by  taking  a part, 
in  his  employment ; one  author  assists: 
another  in  the  composition  of  his  work. 
We  help  up  a person’s  load,  we  assist  bink 
to  rise  when  he  has  fallen  : we  speak,  of 
an  helper  or  a helpmate  in  mechanical 
employments,  of  an  assistant  to  n profes- 
sional man. 

To  assist  and  aid  are  used  for  services 
directly  or  indirectly  performed  ; but  the 
former  is  said  only  of  individuals,  the 
latter  may  be  said  of  bodies  as  well  as 
individuals.-  One  friend  assists  another 
with  his  purse,  with  his  counsel,  his  inte- 
rest, and  the  like : one  person  aids  an- 
other in  carrying  on  a scheme;  or 
one  king,  or  nation,  aids  another  with 
armies  and  subsidies.  We  come  to 
the  assistance  of  a person  when  he  has 
met  with  an  accident;  we  cotne  to  his 
aid  when  contending  against  numbers. 
Assistance  it  given,  aid  is  sent.  1 

To  succour  is  a species  of  immediate 
assistance,  which  is  given  on  the  spur  of 
the  occasion ; the  good  Samaritan  went 
to  the  succour  of  the  tnan  who  had  fallen 
among  thieves : so  in  hke  manner  w* 
may  succour  one  » ho  culls  us  by  his  cries  ; 
or  we  may  succour  the  poor  whom  we 
find  in  circumstances  of  distress.  The 
word  relieve  has  nothing  in  common  with 
succour,  except  that  they  both  express  the 
removal  of  pnin ; but  the  latter  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  mode  bv  which  this 
is  done,  and  therefore  excludes  the  idea 
of  personal  interference. 
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AH  these  term*,  except  tucrottr,  may 
be  applied  to  person*,  as  well  ns  things ; 
we  may  walk  by  the  help  of  a stick  ; read 
with  the  assistance  of  glosses;  learn  a 
task  quickly  by  the  aid  of  a good  me- 
mory j obtain  relief  from  medicine.  To 
help  or  assist  is  commonly  an  act  of  good- 
nature; to  aid,  frequently  an  act  of  po- 
licy ; to  succour  or  relieve,  an  act  of  gene- 
rosity or  humanity.  Help  is  necessary 
for  one  who  has  not  sufficient  strength  to 
perform  his  task ; aisiitanec  is  necessary 
when  a person's  time  or  talent  is  too 
ranch  occupied  to  perform  the  whole  of 
his  office  ; aid  is  useful  when  it  serves  to 
give  strength  and  efficacy  to  our  opera- 
tions ; succour  is  timely  when  it  serves  to 
ward  off  some  danger ; relief  is  salatary 
when  it  serves  to  lessen  pain  or  want. 
When  a person  meets  with  an  accident,  he 
requires  the  help  of  the  bye-standers,  tlie 
assistance  of  his  friends,  and  the  aid  of  a 
medical  man ; it  is  noble  to  succour  an 
enemy ; it  is  charitable  to  relieve  the 
wretched. 

Tkelr  strength  united  best  ms;  help  to  bear.  Tors. 
*Ti»  Ibe  first  Bundled  nature  pug  to  man 
JSatfb  other  to  osvtsf  to  wlot  the,  can.  Danina. 
Wiae,  weighty  connects  aid  a state  distrest.  Pore. 

Patrrclu.  on  the  shore, 

Wow  pale  and  dead,  shall  tuceaur  Greece  no  more. 

Pore. 

An  anbetlever  feel*  the  whole  preasnrr  at  a pro* 
aewt  calamity,  without  being  mined  by  the  memory 
•f  any  thing  that  la  past,  or  the  prospect  of  any  thing 
that  is  to  coma.  A Dotson. 

heresy,  v.  Heterodoxy. 

HERETIC,  SCHISMATIC,  SECTARIAN 

OR  SECTARY,  DISSENTER,  NON- 
CONFORMIST. 

A HERETIC  is  the  mnintainer  of 
heresy  (p.  Heterodox)  ; the  SCHISMA- 
TIC is  the  author  or  promoter  of  sc  hi, a ; 
the  SECTARIAN  or  SECTARY  is  the 
member  of  a sect;  tlie  DISSENTER  is 
oue  who  dissents  Iron)  the  establishment ; 
and  the  NONCONFORMIST  one  who 
does  not  conform  to  the  establishment. 
A man  is  a heretic  only  for  rontters  of 
faith  and  dot  trine,  but  he  is  a schismatic 
lit  matters  of  discipline  and  practice.  The 
heretic  there  fore  is  not  always  a schisma- 
tic, nor  the  schismutic  a heretic.  Whoever 
holds  the  doctrines  that  are  common  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  imd  the  reformed 
Churches,  is  not  a heretic  in  the  protest- 
ant  sense  of  the  word  ; although  he  may 
in  many  outward  formalities  bo  a schis- 


matic. Calvinists  are  not  heretics,  but 
many  among  them  are  schismatics ; on 
the  other  hand  there  are  many  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment,  whn  hold, 
though  they  do  not  avow  heretical  no- 
tions. 

The  heretic  is  considered  as  such  with 
regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  or  the 
whole  body  of  Christians,  holding  the 
same  fundamental  principles;  but  the 
schismatic  and  sectarian  are  considered  as 
such  with  regard  to  particular  established 
bodies  of  Christians.  Schism,  from  the 
Greek  ox‘£*»  to  split,  denotes  an  action, 
and  the  schismatic  is  an  agent  w ho  splits 
for  himself  in  his  own  individual  capa- 
city: the  sectarian  does  uot  expressly 
perform  a part,  he  merely  holds  a rela- 
tion ; he  does  not  divide  any  thing  him- 
self, but  belongs  to  that  which  is  already 
cut  or  divided.  Tlte  schismatic  therefore 
takes  upon  himself  the  whole  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  the  schism;  but  the  secta- 
rian does  not  necessarily  take  an  active 
part  in  the  measures  of  his  sect : wlsat- 
ever  guilt  attaches  to  schism  attaches  to 
the  schismatic ; he  is  a voluntary  agent, 
acting  from  an  erroueous  principle,  if 
not  an  unchristian  temper : the  sectarian 
is  often  an  involuntary  agent;  he  follows 
that  to  which  he  has  been  incidentally 
attached.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be 
a schismatic,  and  not  a sectarian ; as  also 
to  be  a sectarian,  and  not  a schismatic. 
Those  professed  members  of  the  establish- 
ment who  affect  the  title  of  evangelical, 
and  wish  to  palm  upon  the  Church  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
and  to  ingraft  their  own  inodes  and  forma 
into  its  discipline,  are  schismatics,  but  not 
sectarians ; on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
by  birth  and  education  are  attached  to  a 
sect,  ore  sectarians,  but  not  always  schis- 
matics. Consequently,  schismatic  is  a 
term  of  much  greater  reproach  than  sec- 
tarian. 

The  schismutic  and  sectarian  have  a re- 
ference to  any  established  body  of  Christ- 
ians of  any  country ; but  dissenter  is  a 
term  applicable  only  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Oritain,  anti  bearing  relation 
only  to  the  established  Church  of  Eng- 
land : it  includes  not  onlr  those  who  have 
individually  stud  personally  renounced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  those  who 
arc  in  a stale  of  dissent  or  difference  from 
it.  Dissenters  are  not  necessarily  either 
schismatics  or  sectarians,  for  British  Ho- 
man Catholics  aiul  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland  are  all  dissenters,  although  they 
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are  tbe  reverse  of  what  is  understood  bv 
schismatic  and  sectarian : it  is  equally 
clear  that  all  schismuties  and  sectarians 
are  not  disseisters,  because  every  esta- 
blished community  of  Christians,  all  over 
the  world,  have  had  individuals  or  smaller 
bodies  of  individuals  setting  themselves 
up  against  them  : the  term  dissenter  being 
in  a great  measure  technical,  it  may  be 
applied  individually  or  generally  without 
conreying  any  idea  of  reproach : the 
tame  may  be  said  of  nonconformist,  which 
is  a more  special  term,  including  only 
such  as  do  not  conform  to  some  establish- 
ed or  national  religion  : consequently,  atl 
members  of  the  Romish  Church,  or  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  are  excluded  from  the 
numlier  of  nonconformists ; whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  all  British-born  subjects  not 
adhering  to  these  two  forms,  and  at  the 
same  time  renouncing  the  established 
form  of  their  country,  are  of  this  number, 
among  whom  may  be  reckoned  Inde- 
pendents, Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Qua- 
kers, Methodists,  and  all  other  such  sects 
as  have  been  formed  since  the  reforma- 
tion. 

The  scMOmatics  disturb  tbe  street  pence  of  enr 
Otvreb.  Mown. 

tn  the  house  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Crom- 
**tl*s  oflerr*,  Butler  ohsessed  so  much  of  llie  chs- 
racter  of  the  Sectaries  l hat  he  It  sailt  to  hare  wriltea 
or  begun  his  poem  at  this  lime.  Jen  a, on. 

Of  the  Dissenters,  Swift  did  not  wish  to  iefriege 
tbe  toleration,  but  be  opposed  tbe  It  lectoecliiaentt. 

Jomswps. 

Walts  Is  at  least  ooe  of  tbe  tew  poets  with  whom 
south  anil  ignorance  may  bo  safrlj  pleased;  nod 
happy  will  that  reader  he,  wlioso  mind  Is  disposed, 
by  his  seises  or  bis  prate,  to  Imitate  bits  in  all  but 
bb  tsanconJmrmUp,  Jonisoa, 

to  hesitate,  t).  To  demur. 

TO  HESITATE,  FAULTKR,  STAMMER, 
STUTTER . 

HESITATE,  v.  To  demur, 

EALTEIt  or  EAULTER  seems  to  sig- 
nify to  commit  a fault  nr  blunder,  or  it 
may  tie  a frequentative  of  to  full,  signify- 
ing to  stumble. 

STAMMER,  in  tbe  Teutonic  stam- 
mers, cutties  most  probubly  from  the  He- 
brew satem  to  obstruct. 

STUTTER  is  but  a variation  of  stam- 
mer. 

A defect  in  utterance  is  tbe  idea  which 
is  common  in  the  signification  of  nil  these 
terms  : they  differ  ei:lier  as  to  the  cause 
or  the  mode  of  tbe  action.  With  regard 
to  the  cause,  a hesitation  results  from  the 


state  of  lh£  mind,  and  an  interruption  in 
the  train  of  thoughts ; falter  arises  from 
a perturbed  state  of  feeling;  slammer  and 
stutter  arise  either  from  tui  incidental 
circumstance,  or  more  commonly  from 
a physical  defect  in  tbe  organs  of  utter- 
ance. A person  who  is  not  in  the  habits 
of  public  speaking,  or  of  collecting  his 
thoughts  into  a set  form,  will  be  apt  to 
hesitate  even  in  familiar  conversation; 
lie  who  first  addresses  a public  assembly 
will  be  apt  to  fuller.  Children  who  first 
begiu  to  read  will  stammer  at  bard  words  : 
and  one  who  bus  an  impediment  in  his 
speech  will  stutter  when  he  attempts  to 
speak  in  a hurry. 

Wkh  regard  to  the  mode  or  degree  of 
the  action,  hesitate  expresses  less  than 
falter;  stammer  less  than  stutter. 

The  slightest  difficulty  in  tittering 
words  constitutes  a hesitation  / a pause 
or  the  rejietition  of  a word  may  be  termed 
hesilulinf! : but  to  fuller  supposes  a fai- 
lure in  the  voice  as  well  as  the  lips  when 
they  refuse  to  do  their  office.  Stammering 
and  stuttering  are  confined  principally  to 
the  useless  moving  of  the  mouth ; be  who 
stammers  brings  forth  sounds,  but'not  the 
right  sounds,  without  trials  and  efforts  ; 
he  who  stutters  remains  for  some  time  in 
a state  of  agitation  without  uttering  a 
sound. 

To  took  with  solicitude  end  speak  will,  hesilatissn 
tn  attainable*  at  will;  but  the  khow  of  wfodom  fa  rl- 
dkutou*  when  there  it  nothing  to  cane  iloubt,  at 
that  of  valour  when  (kit  U nothing  to  he  feared. 

Joh»»os. 

Aud  jet  wan  every  fault eri *g  tongue  of  roan. 

Almighty  Father!  ulcut  in  tbj 

Thy  work*  tbeuurlve*  would  raise  a general  voice. 

ThojuoK. 

Lageao  juice 

Will  atamm'rfng*  tongue*  aad  •tagg'Hog  feet  pro- 
duce. Drydrn. 

TO  HESITATE,  V.  To  SCTttpIe. 
hesitation,  v.  Demur. 

HBTERODOXT,  MEREST. 

HETERODOXY,  from  the  Greek 
trt/iog  nml  loin,  signifies  another  or  a 
different  doctrine.  \ 

HERESY,  from  the  Greek  aipiaic  a 
choice,  signifies  an  opiuiou  adopted  by  in- 
dividual choice. 

* To  be  of  a different  persuasion  is  he- 
terodoxy ; to  have  a faith  of  one’s  owo  is 
heresy  ; the  heterodoxy  characterizes  tbe 
opinions  formed  ; the  heresy  characterizes 
tbe  individual  forming  the  opinion : the  he- 
terodoxy  exits  independently  and  for  Itself; 
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the  heresy  sets  itself  ap  against  others. 
As  all  division  supposes  error  either  on 
one  side  or  on  both,  the  words  hetero- 
doxy and  heresy  arc  applied  only  to  hu- 
man opinions,  and  strictly  in  the  sense  of 
a false  opinion,  formed  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  better  founded ; but 
the  former  respects  any  opinions,  im- 
portant or  otherwise  ; the  latter  refers 
only  to  matters  of  importance:  the  he- 
rety is  therefore  a fundamental  error. 
There  has  been  much  heterodoxy  in  the 
Christian  world  at  alt  times,  and  among 
these  have  been  heresies  denying  the 
plainest  and  most  serious  truths  which 
nave  been  acknowledged  by  the  great 
body  of  Christians  since  the  Apostles. 

All  wrong  notion*  in  religion  are  ranked  under  tbe 
general  name  of  heterodox . Golding. 

Those  who  have  been  present  at  public  disputes 
in  the  University,  know  that  it  is  usual  to  maiutain 
heresiet  for  argument's  sake.  Aodisov. 

hidden,  v.  Secret. 
to  hide,  v.  To  conceal. 
to  hide,  v.  To  cover. 
hide,  v.  Skin. 

hideous,  ghastly,  grim, 

GRISLY. 

HIDEOUS  comes  probably  from  hide, 
signifying  fit  only  to  be  hidden  from  the 
view. 

GHASTLY  signifies  like  a ghost. 

GRIM,  in  German  grimm,  signifies 
fierce. 

GRISLY,  from  grizzle,  signifies  gra- 
fted, or  motley  coloured. 

An  unseemly  exterior  is  characterized 
by  these  terms;  but  the  hideous  respects 
natural  objects,  and  the  ghastly  more  pro- 
perly that  which  is  supernatural  or  what 
resembles  it.  A mask  with  monstrous 
grinning  features  looks  hideous:  a human 
form  with  a visage  of  deathlike  paleness 
is  ghastly.  The  grim  is  applicable  only 
to  the  countenance;  dugs  or  wild  beasts 
may  look  very  grim  : grisly  refers  to  the 
whole  form,  but  particularly  to  the  co- 
lour ; as  blackness  or  darkness  bus  al- 
ways something  terrific  ill  it,  n grisly 
figure  having  n monstrous  assemblage  of 
dark  colour,  is  particularly  calculated  to 
strike  terror,  hideous  is  applicable  to 
objects  of  beuring  also,  as  a hideous  roar ; 
but  the  rest  to  objects  of  sight  only. 

Vram  the  braid  tnxnrin  lo  the  cnln  gTrw 
Shim,  rock i,  and  whirlpool,,  Sldesut  lo  ihe  view. 

Falcon**. 


And  death 

Gricu'd  horribly  * ghastly  untie. ’ Milton. 

Etw  hell’i  grim  king  Alc-ide*’  powV  c oof 0*1.  Poes. 
All  pirt*  mouod  wllh  tumuli*.  plaints,  nod  ton™. 
And  grisly  death  in  anndrp  chapcn  appear*.  Porn. 

high,  v.  Haughty. 

HIGH,  TAI.L,  LOFTY. 

HIGH,  in  German  hoch,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  agog  to  he  high. 

TALL,  in  \Velsh  tal,  is  derived  by 
Davis  from  the  Hebrew  talul  to  elevate. 

LOFTY  is  doubtless  derived  from  lift, 
and  that  from  the  Latin  levalus  raised. 

High  is  the  term  in  must  general  use, 
which  seems  likewise  in  the  most  unqua- 
lified manner  to  express  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension upwards,  which  is  oomtnou  to 
them  all.  Whatever  is  lull  and  lofty  is 
high,  hut  every  thing  is  not  tall  or  lofty 
which  is  high.  Tall  and  lofty  both  de- 
signate a more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
height ; but  tall  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
what  shoots  up  or  stands  up  in  a per- 
pendicular direction : while  lofty  is  said 
of  that  which  is  extended  in  breadth 
as  well  ns  ill  height ; that  which  is  lifted 
up  or  raised  by  an  accretion  of  matter  or 
an  expansion  in  the  air.  By  this  rule  we 
say  that  a house  is  high,  a chimney  tall, 
a room  lofty. 

Trees  are  in  general  said  to  he  high 
which  exceed  the  ordinary  standard  of 
height ; they  are  opposed  to  the  low.  A 
poplar  is  saidi  to  be  tall,  not  only  from 
its  exceeding  others  in  height,  hut  from 
its  perpendicular  and  spiral  manner  of 
growing;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
bulky.  A man  and  n horse  are  likewise 
said  to  he  tall ; hut  a hedge,  a desk,  and 
other  commou  objects,  arc  high.  A hill 
is  high,  but  a mountain  is  lofty  ; churches 
are  in  gencial  high,  hut  the  steeples  or 
the  domes  of  cathedrals  are  lofty,  and 
their  spires  arc  tall. 

With  the  high  is  associated  no  idea  of 
what  is  striking;  but  the  tall  is  coupled 
with  the  aspiring  or  that  which  strives  to 
out-top  : the  lofty  is  always  coupled  with 
the  grand,  and  that  which  commands  ad- 
miration. 

High  at  their  heart  he  law  tbe  chief  appear. 

And  bold  Merton  to  excite  their  rear*  Poes, 

prostrate  on  earth  their  beauteous  bodies  lay. 

Like  mountain  tin,  as  tall  and  straight  as  they. 

Pops. 

EVn  now,  O kin?  ! *tla  giv*n  thee  to  destroy 

The  l^fty  tow  Vs  of  wfde-exieadcd  Troy.  Pope. 

High  and  lofty  have  a moral  accepta- 
tion, hut  tall  is  taken  in  the  natural 
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seise  only  : high  ami  lofty  are  applied  to 
persons  or  what  is  personal,  with  tho 
same  difference  iii  degree  as  before : a 
lofty  title  or  lofty  pretension  conveys 
more  than  a high  title  or  a high  preten- 
sion. Men  of  high  rank  should  have 
high  ideas  of  virtue  and  personal  dignity, 
and  keep  themselves  clear  from  every 
thing  low  and  mean : a lofty  ambition 
often  soars  too  high  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  its  possessor;  whose  fall  is  the  greater 
when  lie  finds  himself  compelled  to 
descend. 

When  you  are  trtrf  In  KaniUPi  court, 

Stand  A ifh  in  honour,  wealth,  or  wit, 

All  other,  who  Inferior  .It 

Conceive  themaelve.  la  conwlence  hound 

To  join  and  drmr  yon  to  the  ground.  Bwrrr. 

Without  thee,  nothing  Oifty  can  1 ring  ; 

Conte  then,  and  with  tbytelf  thy  genius  bring, 

Ditbcii. 

high  minded,  v.  Haughty. 

HIGHSOUNDING,  V.  Noisy. 

HILARITY,  v.  Mirth. 

TO  HINDER,  PREVENT,  IMPEDE, 
OBSTRUCT. 

HINDER,  from  hind  or  behind,  signi- 
fies to  hinder  by  going  behind,  and  pulling 
a person  back. 

, PREVENT,  from  prtr  and  venio  to 
come  before,  signifies  to  hinder  by  coming 
before,  or  to  cross  another  by  the  antici- 
pation of  his  purpose. 

IMPEDE,  from  in  and  pedes,  signifies 
to  come  between  a person’s  feet  and  en- 
tangle him  in  his  progress. 

OBSTRUCT,  from  ob  and  struo,  signi- 
fies to  set  up  something  in  his  way,  to 
block  the  passage. 

hinder  is  the  most  general  of  these 
terms,  us  it  conveys  little  more  than  the 
idea  which  is  common  to  them  all, 
namely,  tluit  of  keeping  one  froui  his  pur- 
pose. To  hinder  is  commonly  said  of 
thut  which  is  rendered  impossible  for  tbe 
time  being,  or  merely  delayed ; prevent 
is  said  of  that  which  is  rendered  altoge- 
ther impracticable.  A person  is  hindered 
by  the  weather  and  his  various  engage- 
ments from  reaching  a place  at  the  time 
lie  intended  ; he  is  prevented  hut  not  hin- 
dered by  ill  health  from  going  thither  at 
ail.  if  a friend  culls,  he  hinders  me  from 
finishing  the  letter  which  I was  writing  ; 
if  I wish  to  ]>revent  my  son  from  reading 
any  bonk,  1 keep  it  oat  of  his  wsv. 

To  hinder  is  uu  act  of  the  moment,  it 
supposes  no  design  ; prevent  is  a preme- 
ditated act,  deliberated  upon,  and  adopt- 


ed lor  general  purposes:  the  former  is 
applied  only  to  the  movements  of  any 
particular  individual,  the  latter  to  events 
and  circumstances.  I hinder  a person 
who  is  running,  if  I lay  hold  of  his  nrnt 
and  make  him  walk  : it  is  the  object  of 
every  good  government  to  prevent  of- 
fences rather  than  to  punish  offenders. 
In  ordinary  discourse  these  words  fall 
very  much  into  one  another,  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  do  not  suffi- 
ciently define  whether  the  action  in  haud 
be  altogether  suspended,  or  only  suspend- 
ed for  a time  ; blit  the  above  explanation 
must  make  it  very  clear  that  to  hinder,  in 
its  proper  sense  and  application,  is  but  a 
temporary  act,  and  to  prevent  a decisive 
and  permanent  one. 

To  impede  and  obstruct  are  a species  of 
hindering  which  is  said  rather  of  things 
than  of  persons  : hinder  is  said  of  both ; 
but  hinder  is  commonly  employed  in  re- 
gnrd  to  trifling  matters,  or  such  us  retard 
a person’s  proceedings  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree ; impede  and  obstruct  are  acts  of 
greater  importance,  or  produce  a still 

renter  degree  of  delay.  A person  is 

indered  in  his  work,  althougn 1 neither 
impeded  nor  obstructed ; but  the  quantity 
of  artillery  and  baggage  which  is  attached 
to  an  anny  will  greatly  impede  it  in  its 
march;  and  the  trees  which  are  thrown 
across  the  roads  will  obstruct  its  march. 

Whatever  causes  a person  to  do  a 
thing  slower  than  he  wishes  is  a hin- 
drance; whatever  binds  him  so  that  lie 
cannot  move  freely  forward  is  an  impedi- 
ment ; whatever  is  in  his  path  or  pas- 
sage so  as  to  prevent  him  moving  for- 
ward is  an  obstruction.  Every  impedi- 
ment and  obstruction  is  a hindrance, 
though  not  vice  versd.  A person  is  hin- 
dered in  the  thing  he  is  about  if  he 
he  called  off  to  do  something  else ; ill 
health  impedes  a person’s  progress  in 
learning ; any  foreign  body  lodging  in  the 
vessels  of  the  human  hotly  obstructs  the 
course  of  the  fluids,  and  consequently 
brings  on  serious  diseases.  Hindrances 
always  suppose  the  agency  of  a person, 
eilher  of  tile  one  w ho  hinders,  or  the  one 
who  is  hindered : but  impediments  and 
obstructions  may  be  employed  with  re- 
gard to  the  operations  of  nature  on  in- 
animate objects.  Cold  impedes  the 
growth  of  plants;  a darn  obstructs  the 
course  of  water. 

It  i*  much  raster  to  leeep  ourv-Ivw  vole!  rf  resent- 
ment. than  to  rmtrnln  it  from  exc«-w  when  It  ha« 
galonl  nilmtoion.  To  uw»  the  Uluvtrsukm  of  an  •*- 
cel  lent  author,  we  can  prevent  the  U-£inaiop  of 
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•orae  tbtafi,  whose  progrea  afterward*  we  cannot 
hinder.  , Hollaed. 

Truth  was  provoked  to  see  l>erself  thus  baffled  and 
impeded  hy  an  coemy  whom  she  looked  on  with 
contempt.  Jonxsox. 

This  path  you  say  is  bid  in  emllet*  night, 

’Tis  self-conceit  alone  obstruct*  your  sight.  Jenyxb. 

TO  HINDER,  STOP. 

HINDER,  v.  To  hinder. 

STOP  signifies  to  make  to  stand. 

Hindering  refers  solely  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  an  object : stop  refers  simply  to 
the  cessation  of  motion ; we  may  he  hin- 
dered, therefore,  by  being  stopped ; but 
we  may  also  be  hindered  without  being 
expressly  stopped,  and  we  may  be  stop- 
ped without  being  hindered.  If  the  stop- 
page do  not  interfere  with  any  other  ob- 
ject in  view,  it  is  a stoppage,  but  not  a 
hindrance  ; as  when  we  are  stopped  by  a 
friend  whilst  walking  for  pleasure:  but  if 
stopped  by  an  idler  in  the  midst  of  urgent 
business,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed 
according  to  our  business,  this  is  both  a 
stoppage  and  a hindrance : on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  are  interrupted  in  the  regular 
course  of  our  proceeding,  but  not  com- 
pelled to  stand  still  or  give  up  our  busi- 
ness for  any  time,  this  may  be  a hin- 
drance, but  not  n stoppage  : in  this  man- 
ner, the  conversation  of  others  in  the 
midst  of  our  business,  may  considerably 
retard  its  progress,  and  so  far  hinder,  but 
not  expressly  put  a stop  to  the  whole  con- 
cern. 

1.  It  not  the  height  of  nfalom  anti  (toodoesa  too. 
to  kinder  the  consummation  of  thutc  soul-wailinf 
tint,  bj  obliging  us  to  nithttsad  them  in  tlieir  lint 
lufanejr  I Soon. 

A signal  omen  stopp'd  the  patting  host. 

Their  martial  fury  in  their  wonder  loti.  Pope, 

to  hinder,  v.  To  retard. 
to  hint,  v.  To  allude. 

TO  HINT,  SUGGEST,  INTIMATE,  IN- 
SINUATE. 

HINT,  r.  To  allude. 

SUGGEST,®.  To  allude. 

To  INTIMATE  is  to  make  one  inti- 
mate, or  specially  acquainted  with,  to 
communicate  one’s  most  inward  thoughts. 

INSINUATE,  from  the  Latin  sinus  the 
bosom,  is  to  introduce  gently  into  the 
mind  ofauother. 

All  these  terms  denote  indirect  expres- 
sions of  wbat  passes  in  one’s  own  mind.  We 
hint  at  a thing  from  fear  and  uncertainty ; 
we  suggest  a thing  from  prudence  and 
modesty  ; we  intimate  a thing  from  inde- 


cision; a thing  is  insinuated  from  artifice. 
A person  who  wants  to  get  at  the  certain 
knowledge  of  any  circumstance  hints  at 
it  frequently  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  can  give  him  the  information ; a 
man  who  will  not  offend  others  by  an  as- 
sumption of  superior  wisdom  suggests  his 
ideas  on  a subject,  instead  of  setting  them 
forthwith  confidence;  when  a person’s 
mind  is  not  made  up  on  any  future  action, 
he  only  intimates  what  may  be  done  ; he 
who  has  any  tiling  offensive  to  commu- 
nicate to  another,  will  choose  to  insinuate 
it,  rather  than  declare  it  in  express  terms. 
Hints  are  thrown  out ; they  are  frequent- 
ly characterized  as  broken  : suggestions 
are  offered  ; they  are  frequently  termed 
idle  or  ill- grounded  : intimations  are  given, 
and  arc  cither  slight  or  broad : insinu- 
ations are  thrown  out ; they  are  com- 
monly designated  as  slanderous,  malig- 
nant, and  the  like. 

To  hint  is  taken  either  in  a bad  or  an 
indifferent  sense ; it  is  commonly  re- 
sorted to  by  tale-bearers,  mischief-ma- 
kers, and  all  who  want  to  talk  of  more 
than  they  know  : it  is  rarely  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  hints  in  lieu  of  positive 
inquiries  and  declarations,  unless  the 
term  be  used  in  regard  to  matters  of 
science  or  morals,  when  it  designates 
loose  thoughts,  casually  offered,  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  which  are  systema- 
tized mid  formally  presented  : upon  this 
ground,  a distinguished  female  writer  of 
the  present  day  modestly  entitles  her 
book,  ‘ Hints  towards  forming  the  Cha- 
racter of  a Young  Princess.’  To  suggest 
is  ofteuer  used  in  the  good  than  the  bad 
sense  : while  one  suggests  doubts,  que- 
ries, difficulties,  or  improvements  in  mat- 
ters of  opinion,  it  is  truly  laudable,  par- 
ticularly for  young  persons;  but  to  sug- 
gest any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  an- 
other is  even  worse  than  to  speak  ill  of 
him  openly,  for  it  bespeaks  cowardice  ns 
well  as  ill-nature.  To  intimate  is  taken 
either  in  a good  or  an  indifferent  sense  ; 
it  commonly  passes  between  relatives  or 
persous  closely  connected  in  the  commu- 
nication of  their  half-formed  intentions  or 
of  donbtful  intelligence  ; but  to  insinuate 
is  always  taken  in  a bad  sense;  it  is 
the  resource  of  an  artful  and  malignant 
enemy  to  wound  the  reputation  of  an- 
other, whom  he  dees  not  date  openly  to 
accuse.  A person  is  said  to  take  a hint, 
to  follow  a suggestion,  to  receive  an  inti- 
mation, to  disregard  an  insinuation. 

WIMIog  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 

Just  hint  s fault,  anil  hesitate  dislike. 
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We  mutt  tugfttt  to  the  people,  in  what  Hatred 
He  still  bAth  held  them.  Shaiufeauk. 

Tis  Heair’n  Itself  that  points  oat  an  hereafter, 

Aod  inlimaUt  eternity  to  man.  Adpmom. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  what  is  here  said  in - 
•innate*  any  tbiug  to  the  discredit  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin criticism.  Warblrton. 

hire,  t’.  allowance. 

HIRELING,  MERCENARY. 

HIRELING  from  hire,  and  MERCE- 
NARY from  mere  wages,  are  applied  to 
any  one  who  follows  a sordid  employ- 
ment; hut  hireling  may  sometimes  he 
taken  in  its  proper  and  less  reproachful 
sense,  for  one  who  is  hired  as  a servant 
to  perform  an  allotted  work  ; but  in  gene- 
ral they  are  both  reproachful  epithets: 
the  former  having  particular  reference  to 
the  meanness  of  the  employment,  and  the 
latter  to  the  sordid  character  of  the  per- 
son. Hireling  prints  are  those  which 
are  in  the  pay  of  a party;  u mercenary 
principle  will  sometimes  actuate  men  iu 
the  highest  statiun. 

It  w&a  not  hu  carry  lug  tbe  bag  which  mad#*  Judas 
• thief  and  an  hireling . South. 

Th»>r  soldiers  were  not  citizen*,  but  Mercenary, 
sordid  deserters.  Binsr. 

to  hit,  v.  To  beat. 
to  hoard,  v.  To  treasure. 
to  hoist,  v.  To  lift. 
to  hold,  v.  To  contain. 

TO  HOLD,  KEEP,  DETAIN,  RETAIN. 

HOLD,  Saxon  healden,  Teutonic  hid- 
den, icc. 

KEEP,  in  all  probability  comes  from 
capiola  lay  hold  of. 

DETAIN  and  RETAIN  both  come 
from  the  Latin  tenco  to  hold;  the  tirsl 
signifies,  by  virtue  of  the  purticlc  de,  to 
hold  from  another  ; the  second,  by  virtuo 
of  the  particle  re,  signifies  to  hold  back  for 
oneself. 

To  hold  is  a physical  act;  it  requires  a 
degree  of  bodily  strength,  or  at  least  the 
use  of  the  limbs;  to  keep  is  simply  to 
hare  by  one  at  one's  pleasure.  The  mode 
of  the  action  is  the  leading  idea  in  the 
signification  of  hold ; the  durability  of  the 
action  is  the  leading  idea  in  the  word 
keep  : we  may  hold  a thing  only  for  a 
moment ; but  wbnt  we  keep  we  keep  tor  a 
time.  On  the  other  liumi,  we  may  keep 
a thing  by  holding,  although  we  may 
keep  it  by  various  other  means  : we  may 
therefore  hoLl  without  keeping,  aud  we 
may  keep  without  holding.  A servant 
holds  a thing  in  his  band  for  it  to  be  seen, 


but  he  does  not  keep  it ; he  gives  it  to  his 
master  who  puts  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
consequciWy  keeps,  but  does  not  hold  it. 
A thing  inAv  be  held  in  the  hand,  or  kept 
in  the  hand  ; in  tbe  former  case,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  action,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
simply  a contingent  part  of  the  action ; 
the  hand  holds,  but  the  person  keeps  it. 

W hat  is  held  is  fixed  in  position,  but 
what  is  kept  is  left  loose,  or  otherwise,  at 
the  will  of  the  individual.  Things  are 
held  by  men  in  their  bands,  by  beasts  in 
their  claws  or  mouths,  by  birds  in  their 
beaks ; things  are  kept  by  people  either 
about  their  persons  or  in  their  houses, 
according  to  convenience. 

Detain  and  retain  are  modes  of  Arep- 
ing;  the  former  signifies  Iceeping  hack  , 
what  belongs  to  anuther ; the  latter  signi- 
fies keeping  a long  time  for  one’s  own 
purpose.  A person  may  be  either  held, 
kept,  detained,  or  retained:  when  he  is 
held  he  is  held  contrary  to  his  will  by  the 
hand  of  another;  as  suspected  persons 
are  held  by  the  officers  of  justice,  that 
they  may  not  make  thoir  escape ; he  is 
kept,  if  he  stops  in  any  place,  by  the  de- 
sire of  unother;  as  a man  is  kept  in  prison 
untii  his  innocence  is  proved  ; or  a child 
is  kept  at  school,  until  he  lias  finished  his 
education : lie  is  detuined  if  he  be  kept 
away  from  any  place  to  which  he  is  going, 
or  from  aov  person  to  whom  he  belongs ; 
as  the  servant  of  another  is  detained  to 
take  hack  a letter;  or  uue  is  detained  by 
business,  so  us  to  be  prevented  attending 
to  an  appointment : a person  is  retained, 
who  is  kept  fur  a continuance  in  the  ser- 
vice of  another;  as  some  servants  are 
said  to  be  retained,  while  others  are  dis- 
missed. 

Things  are  held  in  the  improper  sense  : 
they  are  kept,  detained,  and  retained,  in 
the  proper  sense.  A money-lender  holds 
the  property  of  utlicrs  in  pledge ; the  idea 
of  a temporary  ami  partial  action  is  here 
expressed  by  hold,  in  distinction  from 
keep,  which  is  used  to  express  something 
definite  and  permanent : the  money- 

lender keeps  the  property  as  his  own,  if 
the  borrower  forfeits  it  by  breach  of  con- 
tract. When  n person  purchases  any 
thing,  lie  is  expected  to  keep  it,  or  pay 
the  value  of  lire  thing  ordered,  if  (lie 
tradesman  fulfil  his  part  of  the  engage 
uient.  Wlmt  is  detained  is  kept  either 
contrary  to  the  will,  or  without  the  con- 
sent, of  the  possessor ; when  things  are 
suspected  to  be  stolen,  the  officers  have 
the  right  of  detaining  them  until  inquiry 
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be  instituted.  What  is  retained  is  con- 
tinued to  be  kept ; it  supposes,  however, 
some  alteration  in  the  terms  m circum- 
stances uuder  whicli  it  is  kept!  a person 
retains  his  seat  in  a coach,  notwithstand- 
ing he  finds  it  disagreeable:  or  a lady 
retains  some  of  the  articles  of  millinery, 
which  are  sene  for  her  choice,  but  she  re- 
turns the  rest. 

All  are  used  in  a moral  application  ex- 
cept detain  ; in  this  case  they  are  marked 
by  a similar  distinction.  A person  is  said 
to  hold  an  office,  by  which  simple  posses- 
sion is  implied  ; he  may  hold  it  for  a long 
or  a short  time,  nt  the  will  of  others,  or 
by  his  own  will,  which  ore  not  marked: 
he  keeps  a situation,  or  he  keeps  bis  post, 
by  which  his  continuance  in  the  situation, 
, or  at  the  post,  are  denoted  : but  to  sny 
lie  retains  his  office,  signifies  that  he  might 
have  given  it  up,  or  lust  it,  had  he  not 
been  led  to  continue  in  it.  In  like  man- 
ner, with  regarti  to  one’s  sentiments  or 
feelings,  a man  is  said  to  hold  certain 
opinions,  which  are  ascribed  to  him  as  a 
part  of  bis  creed ; he  keeps  the  opinions 
which  no  one  can  induce  him  to  give  up; 
he  retains  his  old  attachments,  notwith- 
standing the  lapse  of  years,  and  change 
of  circumstances,  which  have  intervened, 
and  were  naturally  calculated  to  wean 
him  from  them. 

It  L.  a certain  sign  ot  a » re  {imminent,  niton  It 
eon  hold  men’s  hearts  by  hopes.  B icox. 

The  proof  Is  best  when  men  keep  tbelr  authority 
towards  their  children,  but  not  tbHr  psr«e.  Bacon. 
Haste!  gothic**,  ha*te!  the  flying  host  detain , 

Nor  let  one  nil  be  hoisted  on  the  main.  Pops. 

Idea*  are  retained  by  renovation  of  thot  impres- 
sion which  time  U always  wearing  away.  Johnson. 

TO  HOLD,  OCCUPy,  POSSESS. 

HOLD,  v.  To  hole!. 

OCCUPY,  in  Latin  oceupo,  or  oe  and 
eapio  to  hold  or  keep,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
held  by  others. 

POSSESS,  iu  Latin  possideo,  or  pot  is 
and  sedeo,  signifies  to  sit  as  master  of. 

We  hold  a thing  for  a long  or  a short 
time ; |ne  occupy  it  for  a permanence : 
we  hold  it  for  ourselves  or  others ; we 
occupy  it  only  for  ourselves  : wc  hold  it 
for  various  purp.jses  ; we  occupy  only  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  it  to  our  private 
use.  Thus  a person  may  hold  an  estate, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  title 
deeds  to  an  estate  pro  tempore,  for  an- 
other person’s  benefit ; but  he  occupies  an 
estate  if  he  enjoys  the  fruit  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  occupy  is  only  to  hold 
under  a certain  compact ; but  to  possess 


is  to  hold  as  one’s  own.  The  tenant  occu- 
pies the  farm  when  he  holds  it  by  a certain 
lease,  and  cultivates  it  ibr  his  subsistence : 
but  the  landlord  possesses  the  farm,  pos- 
sessing the  right  to  let  it,  and  to  receive 
the  rent.  We  may  hold  by  force,  or  fraud, 
or  right;  we  occupy  either  by  force  or 
right ; we  possess  only  by  right.  Hence 
we  say  figuratively,  to  hold  a person  in 
esteem  or  contempt,  to  occupy  a person’s 
attention,  or  to  possess  his  affection. 

He  (the  eacle)  drives  them  from  his  fort,  the  tower- 
ln|;  scat, 

Pot  of  hi*  empire,  which  in  peace 

|j ittCain’d  he  koldt.  Thomson. 

In  the  Frog*  of  Aristophanes,  three  entire  nets  are 
occupied  bj  a contest  between  itvchjlo*  and  Eurt* 
pities.  ClXBKRLAXO. 

But  dow  the  foatherM  youth  their  former  bounds 
Ardent  disdain,  and  wriarhing  oft  their  wing*. 
Demand  the  free  poneuion  of  (be  sky.  Thomson. 

TO  HOLD,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

HOLD,  c.  To  hold,  keep. 

SUPPORT,  v.  To  countenance. 

MAINTAIN,  v.  To  assist,  maintain. 

Hold  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article, 
a term  of  very  general  import ; he  who 
supports  and  maintains  must  hold,  though 
not  vice  versa. 

Hold  nnd  support  are  employed  in  the 
proper  sense,  maintain  iu  the  impro- 
per sense.  To  hold  is  n term  unquali- 
fied by  any  circumstance ; we  may  hold  a 
thing  in  any  direction,  hold  it  up  or  down, 
in  a straight  or  obliquedirection:  support 
is  a species  of  holding  up ; to  hold  up, 
however,  is  a personal  act,  or  a direct  ef- 
fort of  the  individual ; to  support  may  be 
an  indirect  and  n passive  act ; lie  who  holds 
any  thing  up  keeps  it  in  an  upright  posture, 
by  the  exertions  of  Ins  strength  ; lie  who 
supports  a thing  only  bears  its  weight,  or 
sutlers  it  to  rest  upon  himself : persons 
or  voluntary  agents  can  hold  up ; inani- 
mate objects  may  support : a servant  holds 
up  n child  that  it  may  see ; a pillar  sup- 
ports a building. 

Hold,  maintain,  and  support,  are  like- 
wise employed  still  farther  m a moral  ap- 
plication, as  it  respects  different  circum- 
stances ; opinions  are  held  and  maintain- 
ed as  one’s  own ; they  are  supported  when 
they  are  another's.  We  hold  and  main- 
tain when  we  believe ; we  support  the 
belief  or  doctrine  of  another,  or  what  we 
ourselves  hove  asserted  nnd  maintained  at 
a former  time.  Wliat  is  held  .is  held  by 
the  net  of  the  mind  within  one’s  self ; 
what  is  maintained  and  supported  is 
openly  declared  to  he  held.  To  hold 
■narks  simply  the  state  of  one’s  own  niind ; 
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to  maintain  indicates  the  effort  wh:eh  one 
makes  to  inform  others  of  this  state;  to 
support  indicates  the  efforts  which  one 
makes  to  justify  that  state.  We  hold  an 
opinion  only  ns  it  regards  ourselves ; we 
maintain  and  suppent  it  as  it  regards 
others  ; that  is,  we  maintain  it  either  with 
others,  for  others,  or  against  others  : we 
support  it  in  an  especial  manner  against 
others  : we  maintain  it  by  assertion  ; we 
support  it  by  argument.  Bad  principles  at 
tirst  harm  only  the  individual  by  whom 
they  are  held;  but  they  will  do  harm  to 
all  over  whom  our  influence  extends  when 
we  maintain  them  ; they  tnay  do  harm  to 
all  the  world,  when  we  undertake  to  sup- 
port them.  Good  principles  need  only  be 
held,  or  at  most  maintaineil,  unless  where 
adversaries  set  themselves  up  against 
them,  and  render  it  necessary  to  support 
them.  Infidel  principles  hare  been  held 
occasionally  by  individuals  in  all  ages, 
but  tltey  were  never  maintained  with  so 
much  openness  and  effrontery  at  any 
time,  as  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  supporters  of  such  princi- 
ples were  to  be  found  in  every  tap-room. 

Hold  is  applied  not  only  to  principles 
and  o pinions,  but  also  to  sentiments ; 
maintain  and  support  are  confined  either 
to  abstract  and  speculative  opinions,  or 
to  the  whole  mind  : we  hold  a thing  dear 
or  cheap,  wo  hold  it  in  abhorrence,  or  we 
hold  it  sacred  ; but  we  maintain  or  sup- 
port truth  or  error ; we  maintain  an  in- 
fluence over  ourselves;  we  support  our 
resolution. 

It  wan  a notable  observation  of  a wi*e  father,  that 
those  which  held  and  pomaded  pressure  of  con- 
sciences were  commonly  intetested  therein  them- 
selves for  their  own  ends.  Bacon. 

Nothin*  can  support  the  minds  of  the  guilty  from 
drooping.  South. 

Who  then  U free  ? The  wise,  who  well  maintains 
An  empire  o'er  himself.  Francis. 

holiday,  r.  Feast. 

HOLINESS,  SANCTITY. 

HOLINESS,  which  comes  from  the 
northern  languages,  hns  altogether  ac- 
quired a Christian  signification ; it  re- 
spects the  life  and  temper  of  a Christian. 

SANCTITY,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  sanctus  and  snnetio  to  sanction, 
has  merely  a moral  signification,  which 
it  derives  from  the  sanction  of  human  au- 
thority. 

Holiness  is  to  the  mind  of  a man  what 
sanctity  is  to  his  exterior ; with  this  dif- 
ference, that  holiness  to  a certain  degree 


ought  to  belong  to  every  man  professing 
Christianity  ; but  sanctity,  as  it  lies  in  the 
manners,  the  outward  garb,  and  deport- 
ment, is  becoming  only  to  certain  per- 
sons, and  at  certain  times. 

Holiness  is  a thing  not  to  be  affected  ; 
it  is  that  genuine  characteristic  of  Christ- 
ianity which  is  altogether  spiritual,  and 
cannot  be  counterfeited  : sanctity,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  from  its  very  nature  exposed 
to  falsehood,  and  the  least  tu  be  trusted  ; 
when  it  displays  itself  in  individuals, 
either  by  the  sorrowfulness  of  their  looks, 
or  the  singular  cut  of  their  garments,  or 
other  singularities  of  action  and  gesture, 
it  is  of  the  most  questionable  nature ; 
but  in  one  who  performs  the  sacerdotal 
office  it  is  a useful  appendage  to  the  so- 
lemnity of  his  character,  exciting  a re- 
verential regard  to  the  individual  in  the* 
mind  of  the  beholder,  and  the  most  ex- 
alted sentiments  of  that  religion  which  ho 
thus  adorns  by  his  outward  profession. 

Habitual  preparation  for  the  Sacrament  reel  mm,  in 
a permanent  habit  or  principle  of  holiness.  South. 

About  an  age  ago.  K wa*  the  fanhion  la  England 
for  every  one  that  would  be  thought  religious,  to 
throw  iu  much  sanctity  as  possible  into  bis  face. 

Addison. 

HOLLOW,  EMPTY. 

HOLLOW,  from  hole,  signif es  being 
like  a hole. 

EMPTY,  v.  Empty. 

llotlow  respects  the  body  itself;  the 
absence  of  its  own  materials  produces 
hollowness  : empty  respects  foreign  bo- 
dies ; their  absence  in  another  body  con- 
stitutes emptiness.  Hollowness  is  there, 
fore  a preparative  to  emptiness,  and  may 
exist  independently  of  it;  but  emptiness 
presupposes  the  existence  of  hollowness : 
w hat  is  empty  must  be  hollow  ; but  what 
is  hollow  need  not  be  empty.  Hollowness 
is  often  the  natural  property  of  a body; 
emptiness  is  a contingent  property  : that 
which  is  hollow  is  destined  by  nature  to 
contain ; but  that  which  is  empty  is  de- 
prived of  its  contents  by  a casualty : a 
nut  is  hollow  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  froit;  it  is  empty  if  it  contain  no 
fruit. 

■ They  are  bdtli  employed  in  a moral  ac- 
ceptation, and  in  a had  sense ; the  holloa, 
in  this  case,  is  applied  to  what  ought  to 
be  solid  or  sound ; and  empty  to  what 
ought  to  be  filled  : a person  is  hollow  whose 
goodness  lies  only  at  the  surface,  whose 
fair  words  arc  without  meaning;  a truce 
is  hollow  which  is  only  an  external  cessa- 
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tion  from  hostilities : a person  is  empty 
who  is  without  a requisite  portion  of 
understanding  nod  knowledge  ; an  excuse 
is  empty  which  is  unsupported  by  fact 
and  reason;  a pleasure  is  empty  which 
cannot  afford  satisfaction. 

The  stock,  of  an  earthquake  are  much  more  dread- 
ful than  the  highest  and  loudest  blusters  of  a storm; 
for  there  mar  he  some  shelter  sgnlmt  the  sioleoee  of 
the  one,  but  no  security  against  the  hilltnvnrn  of 
the  other.  SotTH. 

The  creature  man. 

Condemn'd  to  tacridee  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  Ignorance  and  empty  fears,  Prior. 

HOLT,  nous,  DEVOUT,  RELIGIOUS. 

HOLY,  v.  Holiness. 

PIOUS,  in  Latin  pita,  which  is  most 
probably  changed  from  dius  or  ileus,  sig- 
nifies having  a regard  for  the  gods. 

DEVOUT,  in  Latin  devolus,  from  de- 
voveo  to  engage  by  a vow , signifies  devoted 
or  consecrated. 

RELIGIOUS,  in  Latin  religions*, 
comes  from  religio  and  religo  to  bind, 
because  religion  binds  the  mind,  and  pro- 
duces in  it  a fixed  principle. 

A strong  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being 
is  expressed  liy  all  these  epithets ; but 
holy  conveys  the  most  comprehensive 
idea ; pious  and  devout  designate  most 
fervour  of  mind  ; religious  is  ihe  most  ge- 
neral and  abstract  in  its  signification.  A 
holy  man  is  in  all  respects  heavenly- 
minded  ; he  is  more  fit  for  heaven  than 
earth  : holiness  to  whatever  degree  it  is 
possessed,  abstracts  the  thoughts  from 
sublunary  objects,  and  fixes  them  on 
things  that  are  above ; it  is  therefore  a 
Christian  quality,  which  is  not  to  lie  at- 
tained in  its  full  perfection  by  human 
beings,  in  their  present  imperfect  stale, 
and  is  attainable  by  some  to  a much 
greater  degree  than  by  others.  Our 
Saviuur  was  a perfect  pattern  of  holiness  ; 
his  apostles  after  him,  and  innumerable 
saints  and  good  inen,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  ministry,  have  striven  to  imitate  his 
example,  by  the  holiness  of  their  life  and 
conversation  : in  such,  however,  us  have 
exclusively  devoted  themselves  to  his  ser- 
vice, this  holiness  may  shine  brighter  than 
in  those  who  are  entangled  w ith  the  affairs 
of  the  world. 

Pious  is  a term  more  restricted  in  its 
signification,  and  consequently  more  ex- 
tended in  application  than  holy  : piety  is 
not  a virtue  peculinr  to  Christians,  it  is 
common  to  all  believers  in  a Supreme 
Being;  it  is  the  homage  of  the  heart  and 


the  affections  to  a superior  Being : from 
a similarity  in  the  relationship  between  a 
heavenly  and  an  earthly  parent,  devoted- 
nest  of  the  mind  has  in  both  cases  been 
denominated  piety.  Piety  towards  God 
naturally  produces  piety  towards  parents ; 
for  the  obedience  of  the  heart,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  virtue  in  the  one  case,  seems  in- 
stantly to  dictate  the  exercise  of  it  in  the 
other.  The  difference  between  holiness  and 
piety  is  obvious  from  this,  that  our  Saviou  r 
and  his  apostles  are  characterized  as  holy, 
but  not  pious,  because  piety  is  swallowed 
up  in  holiness.  On  the  other  hand,  Jew 
and  Gentile,  Christian  and  Heathen,  are 
alike  termed  pious,  when  they  cannot  be 
called  holy,  because  piety  is  not  only  a 
more  practicable  virtue,  but  because  it  is 
more  universally  applicable  to  the  de- 
pendant condition  of  man. 

Devotion  is  a species  of  piety  peculiar 
to  the  worshipper;  it  bespeaks  that  de- 
votedness of  imnd  which  displays  itself  in 
the  temple,  when  the  individual  seems  by 
his  outward  services  solemnly  to  devote 
himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the  service  of 
his  Muker.  Piety,  therefore,  lies  in  the 
heart,  and  may  appear  externally;  but 
devotion  dues  not  properly  exist  except  in 
an  external  observance : a man  piously 
resigns  himself  to  the  will  of  God,  in  the 
midst  of  his  afflictions ; he  prays  devoutly 
in  the  bosom  of  bis  family. 

Religious  is  a term  of  less  import  than 
either  of  the  other  terms ; it  denotes  little 
more  than  the  simple  existence  of  religion, 
or  n sense  uf  religion  in  the  mind  : the 
religious  man  is  so,  more  in  his  principles 
than  in  his  affections  ; he  is  religious  iu 
his  sentiments,  inasmuch  as  he  directs 
all  his  views  according  to  the  will  of  his 
Maker;  and  he  is  religious  in  his  conduct, 
inasmuch  as  he  observes  the  outward 
formalities  of  homage  that  are  due  to  his 
Maker.  A holy  man  fits  himself  for  a 
higher  state  of  existence,  after  which  he 
is  always  aspiring;  a pious  man  has  God 
in  all  his  thoughts,  mid  seeks  to  do  his 
will ; a devout  mail  bends  himself  in 
humble  adoration,  and  pays  his  vows  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  ; a religious  nmn 
conforms  in  nil  things  to  what  tbe  dic- 
tates of  bis  conscience  require  from  him, 
as  a responsible  being,  and  a member  of 
society. 

When  applied  to  things,  these  tcinis  pre- 
serve a similar  distinction  : we  speak  of 
the  holy  sacrament;  of  a pious  discourse, 
upitms  ejaculation  ; of  n divout  exercise,  a 
devottt  air ; a religious  sentiment,  a rc/i- 
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pious  life,  a religious  education,  and  the 
like. 

The  holint  man,  hy  conrervlr.jr  with  the  world, 
iiueoiibly  draws  something  of  soil  and  tnint  from  it. 

loom 

In  erery  ajre  the  practice  has  prevailed  of  stibvtl- 
toting  c<  caiu  appearance*  of  piety  in  the  place  of 
the  great  duties  of  humanity  and  mrrey.  Bi  am. 

A ►tale  of  temperance,  sohrhtj,  and  ju«tice,  with- 
out r'rcot is  a lifeless,  iu«ipid  condition  of  virtue. 

Addisck. 

Dceottm  eipre«?e«  not  so  much  the  performance 
of  any  particular  duty,  a«the  spirit  nhich  mn«t  ani- 
mate all  reU;ious  duties.  Blur. 

HOLY,  SACRED,  DIVINE. 

HOLY,  v.  Holiness, 

SACKED,  in  Latin  sacer,  is  derived 
either  from  the  Greek  nyioc  holy  or  oaoe 
whole,  perfect,  and  the  Hebrew  zacuk 
pure. 

DIVINE,  v.  Godlike. 

Holy  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article, 
a term  of  higher  import  than  either  sa- 
cred or  divine  : whatever  is  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  religion  and  reli- 
gions warship,  in  its  purest  state,  is  holy, 
is  unhallowed  bv  a mixture  of  inferior 
objects,  is  elevated  in  the  greatest  possi- 
ble degree,  so  as  to  suit  the  nature  of  an 
infinitely  perfect  and  exalted  Being. 
Among  the  Jews,  the  holy  of  holies  was 
that  place  which  was  intended  to  approach 
the  nearest  to  the  heavenly  abode,  conse- 
quently was  preserved  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  all  contamination  with  that 
which  is  earthly : among  the  Christians, 
that  religion  or  form  of  religion  is  termed 
holy,  which  is  esteemed  purest  in  its  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  ceremonies;  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  this  title  is  applied  to 
their  own  form  ; hy  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land it  has  been  adopted  to  designate  its 
religious  system.  Upou  this  ground  we 
speak  of  the  church  ns  a holy  place,  of 
the  sacrament  a*  the  holy  sacrament,  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  church  as  hi  ly. 

Sacred  is  less  than  holy  ; the  sacred  de- 
rives its  sanction  from  human  institutions, 
and  is  connected  rather  with  our  moral 
than  our  religious  duties  : what  is  holy  is 
altogether  spiritual,  and  abstracted  from 
the  earthly  ; what  is  sacred  may  be  sim- 
ply the  human  purified  from  what  is  gross 
and  corrupt : what  is  holy  must  be  re- 
garded with  awe,  and  treated  with  every 
possible  mark  of  reverence ; what  is  sa- 
cred must  not  be  violated  nor  infringed 
upon.  The  laws  are  sacred,  hot  not  holy  ; 
a man’s  word  should  lie  sacred,  though 
not  holy  : for  neither  of  these  things  is  to 
he  reverenced,  but  both  are  to  be  kept 
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free  from  injury  or  external  violence. 
The  holy  is  not  so  much  opposed  to,  as  it 
is  set  above,  every  tiling  else  ; the  sacred 
is  opposed  to  the  profane  : the  Scriptures 
are  properly  denominated  holy,  because 
they  are  the  word  of  God,  and  the  fruit 
of  iiis  Holy  Spirit ; but  other  writings 
may  he  termed  sacred  which  appertain  to 
religion,  in  distinction  from  the  profane, 
which  appertain  only  to  worldly  matters. 

Divine  is  a term  of  even  less  import 
than  sacred ; it  signifies  either  belonging 
to  a deity,  or  being  like  a deity ; but 
from  the  looseness  of  its  application  it 
has  lost  in  some  respects  the  dignity  of 
its  meaning.  The  divine  is  often  con- 
trasted with  the  human:  but  there  urc 
many  human  things  which  are  denomi- 
nated divine  : Milton’s  poem  is  entitled  a 
divine  poem,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  subject,  but  from  the  exalted  maimer 
in  which  the  poet  has  treated  his  subject: 
what  is  divine,  therefore,  may  be  so  su- 
perlatively excellent  ns  to  be  conceived  of 
as  having  the  stamp  of  inspiration  from 
the  Deily,  which  ot  course,  us  it  respects 
human  performances,  is  hut  an  hyperbo- 
lical mode  of  speech. 

From  the  above  explanation  of  these 
terms,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a manifest 
difference  between  them,  and  yet  that 
their  resemblance  is  sufficiently  great  for 
them  to  he  applied  to  the  same  objects. 
We  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nod  of  Di- 
vine inspiration;  by  the  first  of  which 
epithets  is  understood  not  only  what  is 
superhuman,  but  what  is  a constituent 
part  of  the  Deity ; by  the  second  is  re- 
presented merely  in  a general  manner  the 
source  of  the  inspiration  as  coming  from 
the  Deity,  and  not  from  man.  Subjects 
are  denominated  either  sacred  or  divine, 
ns  when  we  speak  of  sucred  poems,  or  di- 
vine hymns ; sacred  here  characterizes 
the  subjects  of  the  poems,  as  those  which 
are  to  be  held  sucred ; mid  divine  desig- 
nates the  subject  of  the  hymns  ns  not 
being  ordinary  or  merely  human:  it  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  what  is  holy  is  in  its 
very  nature  sacred,  but  not  vice  verti ; 
and  that  what  is  holy  and  sacred  is  in  its 
very  nature  divine ; but  the  divine  is  not 
always  either  holy  or  sacred. 

To  St  u»  for  a <!«'■  ate rm  to  the  Sole  Sarrament, 

mutt  a tld  actual  |iri'paratidD  to  habitual.  South. 

Rrliftion  properly  conafcti  in  a reverential  r*t**m 
of  thing*  hat  reds  South. 

When  a man  retfrth  anil  awureth  himself  upon 
Divine  protection,  he  gatherclh  h force  and  faith 
which  human  nature  in  lt*U(  could  not  obtain. 

Bacok. 
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holy-day,  v.  Feast. 

HOMAGE,  FEALTY,  COURT. 

HOMAGE,  in  French  hommage,  conies 
from  homme  a man,  signifying  a man's, 
that  is,  an  inferior’s,  act  of  acknowledg- 
ing superiority.  Homage,  in  the  techni- 
cal sense,  ivas  an  oath  taken,  or  a service 
performed,  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord,  on 
being  admitted  to  his  land  ; or  by  inferior 
princes  to  a sovereign,  whereby  they  ac- 
knowledged his  sovereignty,  and  promised 
fidelity:  in  its  extended  and  figurative 
sense,  it  comprehends  any  solemn  mark 
of  deference,  by  which  the  superiority  of 
another  is  acknowledged. 

FEALTY  (from  the  French  /iW,  loyal, 
trusty),  is  a lower  species  of  homage, 
consisting  only  of  an  oath  ; it  was  made 
formerly  by  tenants,  who  were  bound 
thereby  to  personal  service  under  the  feu- 
dal system  ; it  is  never  taken  otherwise 
than  in  the  proper  sense. 

COURT,  which  derives  its  meaning 
from  the  verb  to  court,  woo,  and  seek 
favour,  is  a species  of  homage,  complais- 
ance,or  deference,  which  is  assumed  for  a 
specific  purpose ; it  is  not  only  voluntary, 
but  depends  upon  the  humour  and  con- 
venience of  the  courter. 

Homage  is  paid  or  done  to  superior  en- 
dowments; court  is  paid  to  the  contin- 
gent, not  the  real,  superiority  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Homage  consists  in  any  form  of 
respect  which  is  admitted  in  civil  society; 
the  Romans  did-Aomogc  to  the  talent  of 
Virgil,  by  always  rising  when  he  entered 
the  theatre ; men  do  homugr  to  the  wis- 
dom of  another,  when  they  do  not  venture 
to  contradict  his  assertions,  or  call  in 
question  his  opinions.  Court  is  every 
thing  or  nothing,  as  circumstances  re- 
quire ; he  who  pays  his  court  consults  the 
will  and  humour  of  him  to  whom  it  is 
paid,  while  he  is  consulting  his  own  in- 
terest. 

We  cannot  avoid  obienrinj  the  homage  which  the 
world  it  co uvt ruined  to  pa;  to  virtue.  Blair. 

Man  dlaobvjlng, 

Disloyal  break*  Miltom. 

Virtue  b the  unhertal  charm;  even  its  shadow  U 
courted,  Blair. 

honest,  v.  Fair. 
honest,  v.  Sincere. 

honesty,  uprightness,  in- 
tegrity, PROBITY, 

HONESTY,  V.  Fair. 

UPRIGHTNESS,  from  upright,  in 
German  aufrichtig  6r  aufgerichtet,  from 


aufrichten  to  set  up,  signifies  in  a straight 
direction,  not  deviating  nor  turning  aside. 

Honest  is  the  most  familiar  and  uni- 
versal term,  it  is  applied  alike  to  actions 
and  principles,  to  a inode  of  conduct  or  a 
temper  of  mind : upright  is  applied  to 
the  conduct,  but  always  with  reference  to 
the  moving  principle.  As  it  respects  tho 
conduct,  honesty  is  a much  more  homely 
virtue  than  uprightness:  a man  is  said  to 
lie  honest  who  in  his  dealings  with  others 
does  not  violate  the  laws  ; thus  a servant 
is  honest  who  docs  not  take  any  of  the 
property  of  his  master,  or  sulfer  it  to  be 
taken  ; a tradesman  is  honest  who  does 
not  sell  had  articles ; and  people  in  gene- 
ral are  denominated  honest  who  pay  what 
they  owe,  and  do  not  adopt  auy  methods 
of  defrauding  others : honesty  in  this 
sense,  therefore,  consists  in  negatives ; 
but  uprightness  is  positive,  and  extends 
to  all  matters  which  are  above  the  reach 
of  the  law,  and  comprehends  not  only 
every  thing  which  is  known  to  be  hurtful, 
but  also  whatever  may  chance  to  be  hurtful. 
To  tie  honest  requires  nothing  but  a know- 
ledge of  the  first  principles  of  civil  so- 
ciety; it  is  learned,  and  may  be  prac- 
tised, by  the  youngest  and  most  ignorant: 
but  to  be  upright  supposes  a superiority 
of  understanding  or  information,  which 
qualifies  a person  to  discriminate  between 
that  which  may  or  may  not  injure  an- 
other. Ai>  honest  man  is  contented  with 
not  overcharging  another  for  that  which 
he  sells  to  him ; but  an  upright  man 
seeks  to  provide  him  with  that  which 
shall  fully  answer  his  purpose : a men 
will  not  think  himself  dishonest  who  leaves 
another  to  find  out  defects  which  it  is 
possible  may  escape  his  notice;  but  an 
upright  man  will  rather  suffer  a loss  him- 
self than  expose  another  to  an  error 
which  may  be  detrimental  to  bis  iutcrests. 
From  this  difference  hetweeu  honesty  and 
uprightness  arises  another,  namely,  that 
the  honest  roau  may  be  honest  only  for 
his  own  convenience,  out  of  regard  to 
his  character,  or  a fear  of  the  laws ; but 
the  upright  man  is  always  upright,  from 
his  sense  of  what  is  right,  and  his  concern 
for  others. 

Honest,  in  its  extended  sense,  as  it  i s 
applied  to  principles,  or  to  the  general 
character  ol  a man,  is  of  a higher  cast 
than  the  common  kind  of  honesty  above- 
mentioned  ; uprightness,  however,  in  this 
case,  still  preserves  its  superiority.  Au 
honest  principle  is  the  first  and  most  uni- 
versally applicable  principle,  which  the 
mind  forms  uf  what  is  right  aud  wrong ; 
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and  the  honest  man,  who  is  so  denomi- 
nated ou  account  of  his  having  this  prin- 
ciple, is  looked  upon  with  respect,  inas- 
much as  he  possesses  the  foundation  of 
all  moral  virtue  in  his  dealings  with 
others.  Honest  is  here  the  generic  term, 
and  uprightness  the  specific  term ; the 
former  does  not  exclude  the  latter,  but 
the  latter  includes  the  former.  There 
may  be  many  honest  men  und  honest 
minds;  but  there  nre  not  so  many  up- 
right men  nor  upright  minds.  The  Aonrrt 
man  is  rather  contrasted  with  the  rogue, 
and  an  honest  principle  is  opposed  to  the 
selfish  or  artful  principle:  but  the  up- 
right man  or  the  upright  mind  can  be 
compared  or  contrasted  with  nothing  but 
itself.  An  honest  man  will  do  no  harm  if 
he  know]  it ; but  an  upright  man  is  care- 
ful not  to  do  to  another  what  he  would 
not  have  another  do  to  him. 

Honesty  is  a feeling  that  actuates  and 
directs  by  a spontaneous  impulse ; up- 
rightness is  a principle  that  regulates  or 
puts  every  thing  into  an  even  course. 
Honesty  can  be  dispensed  with  in  no 
case  ; bnt  uprightness  is  called  into  exer- 
cise only  in  certain  coses.  We  charac- 
terise a servant  or  the  lowest  person  as 
honest : bnt  we  do  not  entitle  any  one  in 
so  low  a capacity  as  upright,  since  up- 
rightness is  exercised  in  matters  of  higher 
moment,  and  rests  upon  the  evidence  of 
a man’s  own  mind ; a judge,  however, 
may  with  propriety  be  denominated  up- 
right, who  scrupulously  adheres  to  the 
dictates  of  an  unbiassed  conscience  iu 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Uprightness  is  applicable  only  to  prin- 
ciples and  actions ; INTEGRITY  (from 
the  Latin  integer  whole)  is  applicable  to 
the  whole  man  or  his  character;  and 
PROBITY  (from  probtts  or  prohibits  re- 
straining, that  is,  restraining  from  evil) 
is  iu  like  manner  used  only  in  the  com- 
prehensive sense.  Uprightness  is  the 
straightness  of  rule  hy  which  actions 
and  conduct  in  certain  cases  is  mea- 
sured; integrity  is  the  wholeness  or 
■nbrokettness  of  a man’s  character 
throughout  life  in  his  various  transac- 
tions ; probity  is  the  excellence  aud  purity 
of  a man's  character  in  his  various  rela- 
tions. When  we  call  a man  upright,  wo 
consider  him  in  the  detail ; we  bear  in 
mind  the  uniformity  and  fixedness  of  the 
principle  by  which  he  is  nctnnted  : when 
we  call  him  a man  of  integrity,  we  view 
him  in  the  gross,  not  in  this  nor  that  cir- 
cumstance of  life,  but  in  every  circum- 
stance ill  which  tlte  rights  and  interests 


of  others  nre  concerned.  Uprightness 
may  therefore  be  looked  upon  in  some 
measure  as  a part  of  integrity ; with  this 
difference,  that  the  acting  principle  is  in 
the  one  case  only  kept  in  view,  whereas 
in  the  other  ense  the  conduct  and  prin- 
ciple are  both  inclndcd.  The  distinction 
between  these  terms  is  farther  evident  by 
observing  their  different  application.  We 
do  not  talk  of  a man’s  uprightness  being 
shaken,  or  of  his  preserving  his  upright- 
ness ; but  of  bis  integrity  being  shaken, 
and  his  preserving  bis  integrity.  We 
may,  however,  ascribe  the  particular  con- 
duct of  nnv  individual  as  properly  to  the 
integrity  of  his  principles  or  mind,  as  to 
the  uprightness  of  his  principles.  A 
man's  uprightness  displays  itself  in  his 
dealings,  be  they  ever  so  trifling ; but  the 
integrity  of  his  character  is  seen  in  the 
most  important  concerns  of  life.  A judge 
shows  his  uprightness  in  his  daily  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  when  he  remains  un- 
influenced by  any  partial  motive ; lie 
shows  bis  integrity  when  he  resists  the 
most  powerful  motives  of  personal  inte- 
rest and  advantage  out  of  respect  to  right 
and  justice. 

Integrity  and  probity  are  both  general 
and  abstract  terms ; but  the  former  is 
relative,  the  latter  is  positive : integrity 
refers  to  the  external  injuries  by  which  it 
may  be  assailed  or  destroyed  ; it  is  good- 
ness tried  and  preserved  : probity  is  good- 
ness existing  of  itself,  without  reference 
to  any  thing  else.  There  is  no  integrity 
where  private  interest  is  not  in  question ; 
there  is  no  probity  wherever  the  interests 
of  others  are  injured  : integrity  therefore 
includes  probity,  but  probity  does  not  ne- 
cessarily suppose  integrity.  Probity  is  a 
free  principle,  that  acts  without  any  force; 
integrity  is  a defensive  principle,  that  is 
obliged  to  maintain  itself  against  external 
force.  Probity  excludes  all  injustice ; 
integrity  exclude*  in  a particular  manner 
that  injustice  which  would  favour  one's- 
self.  Probity  respects  the  rights  of  overy 
man,  and  seeks  to  render  to  every  one 
what  is  his  duo ; it  does  not  wait  to  be 
asked,  it  does  not  require  any  compul- 
sion ; it  voluntarily  enters  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  men,  and 
measures  out  to  each  bis  portion : pro- 
bity therefore  forbids  a man  being  malig- 
nant, hard,  cruel,  ungenerous,  unfair,  or 
any  thing  else  which  may  press  unequally 
and  unjustly  on  bis  neighbour:  integrity 
is  disinterested ; it  sacrifice*  every  per- 
sonal consideration  to  the  maintenance  of 
what  is  right : a man  of  integrity  will  not 
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HONOUR. 


be  contented  to  abstain  from  selling  him- 
self for  gold  ; lie  will  keep  himself  aloof 
from  all  private  partialities  or  resent- 
ments, all  party  cabals  or  intrigue,  which 
are  apt  to  violate  the  integrity  of  his 
mind.  We  look  for  honesty  and  upright- 
ness ia  citizens;  it  sets  every  question  at 
rest  between  man  and  man  : we  look  for 
integrity  and  probity  in  statesmen,  or  such 
as  have  to  adjust  the  rights  of  many ; 
they  contribute  to  the  public  as  often  as 
to  the  private  good. 

Were  I to  take  an  estimate  of  the 
comparative  value  of  these  four  terms,  I 
should  denominate  honesty  a current  coin 
which  must  be  in  every  man’s  hands  ; he 
cannot  dispense  with  it  for  his  daily  use  : 
uprightness  is  fine  silver:  probity  fine 
gold  without  any  alloy : and  integrity 
gold  tried  and  purified  : all  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  but  comparatively  few,  yet 
carry  a value  with  them  independently  of 
the  use  winch  is  made  of  them. 

The  blunt,  honest  humour  of  IS-  Germaat  Bouada 
better  In  the  roeftbneeeof  the  high  Dutch,  then  It 
would  In  a politer  toogue.  Audivox, 

The  steward,  whose  account  Is  clear. 

Demands  his  honoar  an)  apprar  ; 

Hfs  action,  arscr  shun  the  light  ; 

He  b,  and  would  he,  pros'll  upright.  Osv. 

The  violation  of  the  petition  of  tight,  Imputed  to 
King  Charles  I.  Is  more  to  be  ascribril  to  the  neres- 
slt)  of  his  situation,  than  to  onj  failure  lu  the  tn- 
tegrity  of  Ills  principles.  IlliMK. 

A compliment,  as  far  as  it  deserve*  In  he  practised 
bj  a tuau  of  probity.  Is  or.  1,  (he  most  civil  and  oblig- 
ing waj  of  saying  what  you  mean.  Attzkbi  by. 

HONESTY,  HONOUR. 

TntsE  terms  both  respect  the  principle 
which  actuates  men  in  the  adjustment  of 
their  rights  with  each  other.  The  words 
are  both  derived  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  the  Hebrew  hon  substance  or 
wealth  (t>.  Honesty ),  which,  being  the 
primitive  source  of  esteem  among  men, 
became  at  length  put  for  the  measure  or 
standard  of  esteem,  natnelv,  what  is  good. 
Hence  HONESTY  and  HONOUR  are 
both  founded  upon  what  is  estimable; 
with  this  difference,  that  honesty  is  con- 
fined to  the  first  principles  or  laws  upon 
which  civil  society  is  founded,  and  honour 
is  an  independent  principle  that  extends 
to  every  thing  which  by  usage  has  been 
admitted  as  estimable  or  entitled  to  es- 
teem. An  honest  action,  therefore,  can 
never  reflect  so  much  credit  on  the  agent 
as  an  honourable  action,  since  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  one  he  may  he  guided 
by  motives  comparatively  low,  whereas  in 
the  other  case  lie  is  actuated  solely  by 
a fair  regard  for  the  honour  or  the  esteem 


of  others.  To  a breach  of  honesty  is  at- 
tached punishment  and  personal  incon- 
venience in  various  forms;  but  to  a breach 
of  honour  is  annexed  only  disgrace  or  the 
ill  opinion  of  others : he,  therefore,  who 
sets  more  value  or  interest  on  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  passions,  than  on  the  es- 
teem of  the  world,  may  gain  his  petty 
purpose  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  honour ; 
nut  he  who  strives  to  be  dishonest  is 
thwarted  in  his  purpose  by  (he  interven- 
tion of  the  laws,  which  deprive  him  of  his 
unworthy  gains : consequently,  men  are 
compelled  to  he  honest  whether  they  will 
or  not,  but  they  are  entirely  free  in  the 
choice  of  being  honourable. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  honesty  is 
founded  on  the  very  first  principles  of  hu- 
man society,  and  honour  on  the  incidental 
principles  which  have  been  annexed  to 
them  in  the  progress  of  time  and  culture; 
the  former  is  positive  and  definite,  and 
he  who  is  actuated  by  this  principle  can 
never  err;  but  the  latter  is  indefinite  and 
variable,  and  as  it  depends  upon  opinion 
it  will  easily  mislead.  We  caunot  have 
a false  honesty , hut  wc  may  have  false 
honour.  Honesty  always  keeps  n man 
within  the  line  of  his  duty ; but  u mis- 
taken notion  of  what  is  honourable  may 
carry  a man  very  far  from  what  is  right, 
and  may  even  lead  him  to  run  counter  to 
common  honesty. 

Ifmerty,  In  the  language  of  the  Homan*,  wull 
ai  In  Kreuch,  rather  »i?nllle»  a composition  of  Clime 
qualities  which  general!;  acquire  honour  ami  esteem 
to  those  who  paipcn  them.  Temple. 

With  breathing  brat*  to  kindle  fierce  alarms, 

And  rouse  to  dare  (heir  fate  in  honourable  arms. 

Deyden. 

honour,  v.  Glory. 
honour,  v.  Honesty. 

TO  honour,  reverence, 

RESPECT. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the 
act  of  an  inferior  towards  his  superior  ; 
but  HONOUR  (v.  Glory)  expresses  less 
than  REVERENCE  (o.  To  adore),  mid 
more  than  RESPECT  (n.  To  esteem). 

To  honour  is  only  an  outward  act ; to 
reverence  is  either  an  act  of  the  mind,  or 
the  outward  expression  of  a sentiment ; 
to  respect  is  only  no  act  of  the  mind. 
We  honour  God  by  adoration  and  wor- 
ship, ns  well  as  by  the  performance  of  his 
will ; we  honour  our  parents  by  obeying 
them  and  giving  them  our  personal  ser- 
vice : we  reverence  our  Maker  by  cherish- 
ing in  our  minds  a dread  of  offending  him, 


HONOUR. 


HOPE. 
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and  making  a fearful  use  of  his  holy  name 
and  word;  we  reverence  our  parents  by 
holding  a similar  sentiment  in  a less  de- 
gree. 

To  honour  and  respect  are  extended  to 
other  objects  besides  our  Maker  and  our 
parents ; but  reverence  is  confined  to  ob- 
jects of  a religious  description  : “ We 
honour  the  king  and  all  that  are  put  in 
authority  under  him,"  by  rendering  to 
them  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  their  sta- 
tion ; we  respect  all  who  possess  superior 
qualities : the  former  is  an  act  of  duty, 
it  flows  out  of  the  constitution  of  civil 
society ; the  latter  is  a voluntary  act 
flowing  out  of  the  temper  of  the  mind  to- 
wards others.  To  respect,  as  has  been  be- 
fore observed,  signifies  merely  to  feel  re- 
spect ; but  to  show  respect,  or  a mark  of 
respect,  supposes  an  outward  action  which 
brings  it  still  nearer  to  honour.  It  is  a 
mark  of  honour  in  subjects  to  keep  the 
birth-dav  of  their  Sovereign ; it  is  a mark 
of  respect  to  any  individual  to  give  him 
the  upper  seat  in  a room  or  at  a table. 
Divine  honours  were  formerly  paid  by  the 
Romans  to  some  of  their  emperors; 
respect  is  always  paid  to  age  in  all  Christ- 
ian countries ; among  the  heathens  it 
differed  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
people. 

Of  learning,  as  of  slrtar.  It  may  bp  affirrapd  tbat 
It  U at  once  honoured  and  neglected.  Johnson. 

The  foundation  of  reefy  proper  disposition  to- 
wards God  must  be  Uit^  In  reverence,  tbat  is,  admi- 
ration mixed  with  awe.  Bu*fn» 

Establish  your  character  on  the  rerpect  of  ihe  wire, 
not  oa  the  flattery  of  dependent*.  Br.ua. 

HONOUR,  DIGNITY. 

HONOUR  (r.  Honour ) may  be  taken 
either  for  tbat  which  intrinsically  belongs 
to  a person,  or  for  that  which  is  conferred 
on  him. 

DIGNITY,  from  the  Lntin  dignus 
worthy,  signifying  worthiness,  may  be 
equally  applied  to  what  is  extrinsic  or  in- 
trinsic in  a man. 

In  the  first  case  honour  has  a reference 
to  wbat  is  esteemed  by  others ; dignity 
to  that  which  is  esteemed  by  ourselves  : 
a sense  of  honour  impels  a man  to  do 
that  which  is  esteemed  honourable  among 
men  ; a sense  of  dignity  to  do  that  which 
is  consistent  with  the  worth  and  greatness 
of  his  nature  : the  former  strives  to  ele- 
vate himself  as  an  individual ; the  latter 
to  raise  himself  to  the  standard  of  his 
species : the  former  may  lead  n person 

* See  Ebefbardt:  * Itoffnuog, 


astray ; but  the  latter  is  an  unerring 
guide.  It  is  honour  which  makes  a mat) 
draw  his  sword  upon  his  friend  : it  is  dig- 
nity which  makes  him  despise  every 
paltry  affront  from  others,  and  apologize 
for  every  appareut  affront  on  his  own 
part.  This  distinction  between  the  terms 
is  kept  up  in  their  application  to  wliat  is 
extraneous  of  a man honour  is  that 
which  is  conferred  on  him  by  others; 
but  dignity  is  the  worth  or  value  which 
is  added  to  his  condition : hence  we 

always  speak  of  honours  as  conferred 
or  received ; but  dignities  as  possessed  or 
maintained.  Honours  may  sometimes  be 
casual ; but  dignities  are  always  perma- 
nent : an  act  of  condescension  from  l he 
sovereign  is  an  honour  ; but  the  dignity 
lies  in  the  elevation  of  the  office.  lienee 
it  is  that  honours  are  mostly  civil  or  poli- 
tical ; dignities  ecclesiastical. 

When  a proud,  aspiring  man  meet,  with  Honour 
and  preferment*,  I hew*  are  the  thin,.  which  are  ready 
to  lay  bold  of  hit  heart  and  affection,.  South. 

Kim  Tallna  neat  la  dignity  auccerrla.  Davncn. 

HOPE,  EXPECTATION,  TRUST,  CON- 
FIDENCE. 

HOPE,  in  German  hoffen,  probably 
comes  from  the  Greek  nn-ttrw  to  look  at 
with  pleasure. 

EXPECTATION,  v.  To  await. 

TRUST,  v.  Belief. 

CONFIDENCE,  v.  To  confide. 

Anticipation  of  futurity  is  the  common 
idea  expressed  by  all  these  words.  Hope 
is  welcome;  expectation  is  either  wel- 
come or  unwelcome:  we  hope  oidy  for 
that  which  is  good ; we  expect  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good.  In  bad  weather  we 
hope  it  will  soon  be  better;  but  in  a bad 
season  we  expect  a bad  harvest,  and  in  a 
good  season  a good  harvest.  Hope  is 
simply  a presentiment ; it  may  vary  in 
degree,  more  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  mind  than  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances; some  hope  where  there  is  no 
ground  for  hope,  and  others  despair  where 
they  might  hope  : expectation  is  a convic- 
tion that  excludes  doubt  ;*  we  expect  in 
proportion  as  that  conviction  is  positive  : 
we  hope  that  which  may  bo  or  can  possi- 
bly be  ; we  expect  that  which  must  be  or 
which  ought  to  be.  The  young  man 
hopes  to  live  many  years ; the  old  man 
cjrpeets  to  die  in  a few  years.  Hope  is  a 
precious  gift  to  mun  ; it  is  denied  to  no 
one  under  any  circumstances;  it  is  a 
solace  in  affliction,  and  a support  under 

WittuDC,  Vertraoen,  Zo.enkbt. 
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adversity ; it  throws  a ray  of  light  over 
the  darkest  scene : expectation  is  an  evil 
rather  than  a good ; whether  we  expect 
the  thing  that  is  agreeable  or  otherwise,  it 
is  seldom  attended  with  any  thing  but 
pain.  Hope  is  justified  by  the  nature  of 
our  condition ; since  every  thing  is  chang- 
ing, we  have  also  reason  to  hope  that  « 
present  evil,  however  great,  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  sometliing  less  severe : expec- 
tation is  often  nn  net  of  presumption,  in 
which  the  mind  outsteps  its  own  powers, 
and  estimates  the  future  ns  if  it  were  pre- 
sent j since  every  thing  future  is  uncer- 
tain, bot  death,  there  is  but  that  one  legi- 
timate subject  of  expectation.  Hope  may 
be  deferred,  but  never  dies  ; it  is  a plea- 
sure as  lasting  as  it  is  great:  expectation 
is  swallowed  up  in  certninty ; it  seldom 
leaves  any  thing  but  disappointment. 

Trust  and  confidence  agree  with  hope  in 
regard  to  the  objects  anticipated ; they 
agree  with  expectation  in  regard  to  the 
certuinty  of  the  anticipation  : expectation, 
trust,  and  confidence,  when  applied  to 
some  future  good,  differ  principally  in  the 
grounds  on  which  this  certainty  or  posi- 
tive conviction  rests.  Expectation  springs 
either  from  the  character  of  the  individual, 
•r  the  nature  of  the  event  which  is  the 
subject  of  anticipation:  in  the  former  it 
is  a decision;  in  the  latter  a rational  con- 
clusion : trust  springs  altogether  from  a 
view  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  event,  and  is  an  inference  or  conclu- 
sion of  the  mind  drawn  from  the  whole  : 
confidence  arises  more  from  the  temper  of 
the  mind,  than  from  llw  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject ; it  is  rather  aH  instantaneous  deci- 
sion than  a rational  conclusion.  Expec- 
tation and  confidence  therefore  aro  often 
erroneous,  uud  mostly  unwarrantable;  the 
latter  still  more  frequently  than  the  for- 
mer: trust,  like  hope,  is  qlways  warrant- 
able, even  though  it  may  sometimes  be 
deceived.  ' 

If  we  expect  our  friends  to  assist  us  in 
time  of  need,  it  may  be  a reasonable  ex- 
pectation founded  upon  their  tried  regard 
for  us  and  promises  of  assistance ; or  it 
may  be  an  extravagant  expectation  found- 
ed upon  our  self-love  and  selfishness:  if 
we  trust  that  an  eminent  physician  will 
cure  us,  it  is  founded  upon  our  knowledge 
of  his  skill,  and  of  the  nature  of  our  case  ; 
if  wc  indulge  a confident  expectation  that 
our  performances  will  meet  with  univer- 
sal approbation,  it  is  founded  upon  oar 
vanity  and  ignorance  of  ourselves.  The 
most  modest  man  is  permitted  to  hope 
that  his  endeavours  to  please  will  not  fail 


of  success ; and  to  trust  so  far  in  his  own 
powers  as  to  be  encouraged  to  proceed  : 
a prudent  man  will  never  think  himself 
authorized  to  exptet  success,  and  still  less 
to  he  confident  of  it,  when  a thousand 
contingencies  may  intervene  to  defeat  die 
proposed  end. 

IleeioDi  of  *orrow,  doleful  •hade*,  where  peace 
Aim!  rr*f  can  never  dwell ; hope  never  come*. 

That  count*  to  all.  Mitre*. 

AH  the*e  within  the  donpeon’n  depth  remain. 

Despair  in  e pardon,  and  expecting  pain.  Drvde*. 
Oor  cooclr),»  god#,  lu  whom  oor  truU  we  place. 

DKTBEl. 

HI*  pride 

Humbled  bj  such  rebuke,  mj  far  beneath 

His  confidence  to  oqnal  God  In  pow’r.  Miltor. 

hopeless,  v.  Desperate . 
horrible,  t>.  Fearful, 
horrid,  v.  Fearful. 
host,  v.  Army. 
hostile,  v.  Averse. 
hostility,  v.  Enmity. 

HOT,  FIERY,  HORNING,  ARDENT. 

HOT,  in  German  heiss,  Latin  aslus, 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  ash  fire. 

FIERY  signifies  having  fire. 

BURNING  denotes  the  actual  state  of 
burning. 

ARDENT,  v.  Fervour. 

These  terms  characterize  either  the  pre- 
sence of  heat  or  the  cause  of  heat ; hot 
is  the  general  term  which  marks  simply 
the  presence  of  heat ; ficrv  goes  farther, 
it  denotes  the  presence  ol  fire  which  is 
the  cause  of  heat ; burninp  denotes  the 
nction  of  fire,  and  consequently  is  more 
expressive  than  the  two ; ardent,  which 
is  literally  the  same  in  signification,  is 
employed  either  in  poetry  or  in  applica- 
tion to  moral  objects  : a room  is  hot ; a 
furnace  or  the  tail  of  a comet  fieri/ ; a 
coal  burning  ; the  suu  ardent. 

In  the  figurative  application,  a temper 
is  said  t*>  be  hot  or  fury ; rage  is  burning  ; 
the  mind  is  ardent  in  pursuit  of  an  object, 
Zeal  may  he  hot,  fiery,  burning,  and  ar- 
dent ; hut  in  the  first  three  cases,  it  de- 
notes the  intemperance  of  the  mind  when 
heated  by  religion  or  politics  ; the  latter 
is  admissible  so  long  as  it  is  coufined  to 
a good  object. 

L*t  Isom  0*1  raglog  element*.  Breath'd  hat 

From  *11  the  bounillM*  f ornate  of  the 

And  llis  wiilc,  glittering  wills  of  burning  Mod, 

A ■uffuclUng  wind  the  pilgrim  toitci 

With  iniunt  denth.  Thomiok. 
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E’en  the  capsel  feels, 

Shot  through  Ms  wither'd  heart,  the  fiery  blast. 

T non  raw. 

The  royal  ensfe  draws  his  vigorous  young. 

Strong  pounc'd,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire. 

Thom  sow. 

house,  c.  Family. 

HOWEVER,  YET,  NEVERTHELESS, 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 

Tm:sr.  conjunctions  are  in  grammar 
termed  adversative,  because  they  join 
sentences  together  that  stand  more  or  less 
in  opposition  to  each  other.  HOWEVER 
is  die  most  general  and  indefinite;  it  serves 
as  a conclusive  deduction  drawn  from  tire 
whole. 

“ The  truth  is  however  not  yet  ali  come 
out;" — by  this  is  understood  that  much 
of  the  truth  has  been  told,  and  much  yet 
remains  to  be  told : so  likewise  in  similar 
sentences;  “ I am  not  however  of  that  opi- 
nion ;”  where  it  is  implied  either  that 
ninny  hold  the  opinion,  or  much  may  be 
said  of  it,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I am  not 
of  that  opinion:  “ however  you  may  rely 
ou  my  assistance  to  that  amount;"  that  is, 
at  all  events,  let  whatever  happen,  you 
may  rely  on  so  much  of  my  assistance  ; 
however,  as  is  obvious  from  the  above 
examples,  connects  not  only  one  single 
proposition,  hut  many  propositions  either 
expressed  or  understood.  Y ET,  N EVER- 
THELESS,  and  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING, are  mostly  employed  to  set  two 
specific  propositions  either  in  cuntrast  or 
direct  opposition  to  each  other;  the  two 
latter  ore  hut  species  of  the  former,  point- 
ing out  the  opposition  in  a more  specific 
manner. 

There  are  cases  in  which  yet  is  pecu- 
liarly proper;  others  in  which  neverthe- 
lest,  :uid  others  in  which  notwithstanding, 
is  preferable,  l et  bespeaks  a simple  con- 
trast ; “ Addison  was  not  a good  speaker, 
yet  he  was  nn  admirable  writer ; Johnson 
was  a man  of  uncouth  manners, yrf  he  had 
a good  heart  and  a sound  head  never- 
theless mid  notwithstanding  could  not  in 
these  cases  have  been  substituted.  Ne- 
vertheless and  notwithstanding  are  mostly 
used  to  imply  effects  or  consequences  op- 
posite to  what  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed to  result.  “ He  has  acted  an  unworthy 
part;  nevertheless  I will  be  a friend  to 
him  as  fur  as  I can  ;”  that  is,  although  he 
has  acted  an  unworthy  part,  I will  be  no 
less  his  friend  as  far  as  lies  iu  my  power. 
“ Notwithstanding  all  I have  said,  lie  still 
persists  in  his  own  imprudent  conduct," 
that  is,  all  I have  said  notwithstanding  oc 


not  restraining  him  from  it,  he  still  per- 
sists. “ He  is  still  rich  notwithstanding  his 
loss  ;”  that  is,  his  loss  notwithstanding,  or 
not  standing  in  the  way  of  it,  he  is  stilt 
rich.  From  this  resolution  of  the  terms, 
more  than  from  any  specific  rule,  we  may 
judge  of  their  distinct  applications,  and 
dearly  perceive  that  in  such  cases  as 
those  above-cited  the  conjunctions  never • 
theless  and  notwithstanding  could  not  be 
substituted  for  each  other,  nor  yet  for 
either : in  other  cases,  however,  where 
the  objects  are  less  definitely  pointed 
out,  they  may  be  used  indifferently.  “ The 
Jesuits  piqued  theinselres  always  upon 
their  strict  morality,  and  yet  ( notwith- 
standing or  nevertheless ) they  admitted  of 
many  tilings  not  altogether  consonant 
with  moral  principle : you  know  that 
these  arc  but  tales,  yet  ( notwithstanding , 
nevertheless')  you  believe  them.  ” 

Mowtrer  It  h Sat  ju«<  sometimes  to  give  the 
world  « rrprvwnUtloo  of  the  bright  .Mr  of  liumna 
(■store.  Hgc.su. 

He  hod  not  that  reverence  for  Ibe  queen  »•  might 
h.te  been  expected  from  X mao  of  bio  let-loin  ami 
breeding:  yet  he  win  Impertinently  anllcdoua  to 
boowwhit  her  Majesty  said  of  him  la  prirate. 

Cuomo  w. 

There  will  atway.  be  aomef  hiiif  that  we  .trail  wlab 
to  have  finished,  and  bo  nererfketess  unwilling  to 
begin.  Journo*. 

X.t  withstanding  there  i«  eoch  Infinite  room  bo- 
tween  man  and  hh  Maker  for  the  creotire  power  to 
exert  Itrelf  in,  it  la  impowible  that  It  should  ever  ho 
filled  up.  Aoutaox. 

hub,  f.  Colour. 
to  hug,  v.  To  clasp. 
huge,  v.  Enormous. 
HUMAN,  humane. 

Though  lioth  derived  from  homo  a man, 
they  are  thus  far  distinguished  that  HU- 
MAN is  said  of  the  genus,  and  HU- 
MANE of  the  species.  The  human  nice 
or  human  beings  arc  opposed  to  the  irra- 
tional part  of  the  creation  ; a humane  race 
or  a humane  individual  is  opposed  to  one 
that  is  cruel  and  fond  of  inflicting  pain, 
lie  who  is  not  human  is  divested  of  the 
first  mid  distinguishing  characteristics  nf 
his  kind ; he  who  is  nnt  humane,  of  the 
most  important  and  elevated  characte- 
ristic that  belongs  to  his  nature. 

(.brMlantfy  ban  re*c»i«J  human  nolor*  from  UisU 
Ignominious  yoke*  under  which  in  former  (inwi  the 
one  half  of  mankind  groaned.  Blair. 

Life,  fill'd  with  grief*  dUtrewful  train, 

For  et«r  asks  the  tear  humane.  Lancmommf* 
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humanity,  v.  Benevolence. 
to  bumble,  v.  To  abase. 

HUMBLE,  LOWLY,  LOW. 

HUMBLE  (t).  Humble, modal)  is  here 
compared  with  the  other  terms  as  it  re- 
spects both  persous  and  tilings.  A per- 
son is  said  to  be  humble  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  mind : he  is  said  to  be 
LOWLY  and  DOW  either  on  account  of 
his  mind  or  his  outward  circumstances. 
A humble  person  is  so  in  his  principles 
and  in  bis  conduct ; a lowly  person  is  so 
in  the  tone  of  his  feelings,  or  in  his  sta- 
tion and  walk  of  life ; a low  person  is  so 
either  in  bis  sentiments,  in  his  actions,  or 
in  his  rank  and  condition. 

Humility  should  form  a part  of  the 
character,  as  it  is  opposed  to  arrogance 
and  assumption ; it  is  most  consistent 
with  the  fallibility  of  our  nature.  Low- 
liness should  form  a part  of  our  temper, 
as  it  is  opposed  to  an  aspiring  and  lofty 
mind ; it  is  most  consistent  with  the  tem- 
per of  our  Saviour,  who  was  meek  and 
lowly  of  mind.  The  humble  and  lowly 
are  always  taken  in  a good  sense  ; but 
the  low  either  in  a bad  or  an  indifferent 
sense.  A lowly  man,  whether  as  it  re- 
spects his  mind  or  his  condition,  is  so 
without  any  moral  debasement ; but  a 
man  who  is  low  in  his  condition  is  like- 
wise conceived  to  below  in  his  habits  and 
his  sentiments,  which  is  being  near  akin 
to  the  vicious.  The  same  distinction  is 
preserved  in  applying  these  terms  to  in- 
animate or  spiritual  objects.  A humble 
roof,  a humble  office,  a humble  station, 
ore  associated  with  the  highest  moral 
worth ; whilst  a low  office,  a low  situation, 
a low  birth,  seem  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
worth. 

Strep  Is  s gwl  too  proud  to  wait  in  palace*. 

And  jet  «o  humble  too  a,  not  to  scorn 

Tto  meanest  country  cottage*.  Covrurv . 

Where  purple  violets  lurk. 

With  nil  the  lowly  children  of  Use  shade.  Thoisson. 

With  rei’rrore  foir, 

And  prostrate  at  Ids  fret,  the  chiefs  receive 

HU  ir rover*. hie  decree*.  Soamiur. 

HUMBLE,  MODEST,  SUBMISSIVE. 

HUMBLE,  in  Latin  humilis  low,  comes 
from  humus  the  ground,  which  is  the  low- 
est position. 

MODEST,  v.  Modest. 

SUBMISSIVE,  in  Latin  submissus,  par- 
ticiple of  submitlo,  signifies  put  under. 

These  terms  designate  a temper  of 
mind,  the  reverse  of  self-conceit  or  pride. 
The  humble  is  so  with  regard  to  ourselves 


or  others : modesty  is  that  which  respects 
ourselves  only  : submissivencss  that  which 
respects  others.  A man  is  humble  from  a 
sense  of  his  comparative  inferiority  to 
others  in  point  of  station  and  cut  ward 
circumstances ; or  he  is  humble  from  a 
sense  of  his  imperfections,  and  a con- 
sciousness of  not  being  what  he  ought  to 
be : he  is  modest  iu  as  much  as  he  sets 
but  little  value  ou  his  qualifications,  ac- 
quirements, and  endowments.  Humility 
is  a painful  sentiment;  for  when  it  re- 
spects others  it  is  coupled  with  fear,  when 
it  respects  our  own  unworthiness  it  is 
coupled  with  sorrow  : modesty  is  a peace- 
ful sentiment ; it  serves  to  keep  the  whole 
mind  in  due  hounds. 

When  humility  and  modesty  show  them- 
selves in  the  outward  conduct,  the  former 
bows  itself  down,  the  latter  shrinks  : a 
humble  man  gives  freely  to  others  from  a 
seuse  of  their  desert ; a modest  roan  de- 
mands nothing  for  himself,  from  an  un- 
consciousness of  desert  in  himself. 

Between  humble  and  submissive  there 
is  this  prominent  feature  of  distinction, 
that  the  former  marks  a temper  of  mind, 
the  latter  a mode  of  action : the  former  is 
therefore  often  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
but  not  so  alwuys  : we  may  be  submissive 
because  we  are  humble ; but  we  may 
likewise  be  submissive  from  fear,  from 
interested  motives,  from  necessity,  from 
duty,  and  the  like ; and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  nmy  lie  humble  without  being 
submissive,  when  we  are  not  brought  into 
connexion  with  others.  A man  is  hum- 
ble in  his  closet  when  he  takes  a re- 
view of  his  sinfulness  : he  is  submissive 
to  n muster  whose  displeasure  he  dreads. 

As  humility  may  display  itself  iu  the 
outward  conduct,  it  approaches  still  near- 
er to  submissive  in  application  : hence  we 
say  a humble  air,  and  a submissive  air ; the 
former  to  denote  a man’s  sense  of  his  own 
comparative  littleness,  the  latter  to  indi- 
cate his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
another : a man  therefore  carries  his 
humble  air  about  with  him  to  all  his  su- 
periors, nay,  indeed  to  the  world  at 
large;  bathe  puts  on  his  submissive  air 
only  to  the  individual  who  lias  the  power 
of  controlling  him.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, if  I humbly  ask  a person’s  pardon, 
or  humbly  solicit  any  favour,  I mean  to 
express  a sense  of  my  own  uiiworthiuess, 
compared  with  the  individual  addressed  ; 
but  when  n counsellor  submissively  or  with 
submission  addresses  a judge  on  the  bench, 
it  implies  his  willingness  to  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  bench ; or  if  a person  sub- 
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missively  yields  to  the  wishes  of  another, 
it  is  done  with  an  air  that  bespeaks  his 
readiness  to  conform  bis  actions  to  n pre- 
scribed rule. 

In  God'*  1k>1>  houie,  I proitrmte  rojwilf  in  thn  hum- 
blest and  decent*-*!  way  of  ^enaAfCtiun  I can  in»a- 
line.  Hovel. 

Sedition  itnelf  ii  modest  iu  tie  dawn,  and  only  to- 
leration may  b«j  petitioned,  where  nothing  leaf  than 
empire  la  design'd.  Solth. 

And  potent  Rajahs,  who  tbem«k-lv«  preside 
O’er  realm*  of  wide  extent ! But  here  submissive 
Their  homage  pay!  alternate  kipfs  aud  flavet! 

Somerville. 

TO  HUMBLE,  HUMILIATE,  DE- 
GRADE. 

HUMBLE  and  HUMILIATE  are 
both  drawn  from  the  same  source  (u. 
Humble,  modest). 

DEGRADE,  v.  To  abuse. 

Humble  is  commonly  used  as  the  act 
cither  of  persons  or  things  : a person  may 
humble  himself  or  he  may  be  humbled: 
humiliate  is  employed  to  characterize 
things ; a thing  is  humiliating  or  an  hu- 
miliation. No  man  humbles  himself  by 
the  acknowledgement  of  n fault ; hut  it  is 
a great  humiliation  for  a person  to  be  de- 
pendant on  another  for  a living  when  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  it  for  him- 
self: to  humble  is  to  bring  down  to  the 
ground  ; it  supposes  a certain  eminence, 
either  created  by  the  mind,  or  really  ex- 
isting in  the  nntward  circumstances  : to 
degrade  is  to  let  down  lower ; it  supposes 
steps  for  ascending  or  descending.  He 
who  is  most  elevated  in  his  own  esteem 
maybe  most  humbled ; misfortunes  may 
humble  the  proudest  conqueror : he  who 
is  most  elevated  in  the  esteem  of  others, 
may  lie  the  most  degraded ; envy  is  ever 
on  the  alert  to  degrade.  A lesson  in  the 
school  of  adversity  is  humbling  to  one 
who  has  known  nothing  but  prosperity  : 
terms  of  peace  are  humiliating : low  vices 
are  peculiarly  degrading  to  a man  of 
rank. 

Drep  horror  srisr,  ev'ry  human  breast. 

Their  prUs  i,  humbled,  aodtbctr  fear  cooft.sM. 

Davors. 

A Ion,  habit  of  humiliation  .toes  not  seem  a ref  j 
C*h4  preparative  to  mauljr  auit  vigorous  sentiments. 

Beaut. 

Who  bot  a tyrant  (a  name  eipressire  oT  every 
thiuc  which  cao  vitiate  and  degrade  human  nature) 
could  think  of  seising  nn  the  property  of  men  unac- 
cused sud  unheard  ? Bcaae. 

TO  HUMILIATE,  t>.  To  huttlble. 


humour,  v.  Liquid. 

HUMOUR,  TEMPER,  MOOD. 

HUMOUR  literally  signifies  moisture 
or  fluid,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  for  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body ; and  as  far  as 
these  humours  or  their  particular  state  is 
connected  with,  or  has  its  influence  on, 
the  animal  spirits  and  the  moral  feelings, 
so  far  is  humour  applicable  to  moral 
agents. 

TEMPER  (it.  Disposition)  is  less  spe- 
cific in  its  signification ; it  may  with  equal 
propriety,  under  the  changed  form  of 
temperament,  he  applicable  to  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  body  or  the  mind. 

MOOD,  which  is  but  a change  from 
mode  or  manner,  bus  an  original  signifi- 
cation not  less  indefinite  than  the  former; 
it  is  applied  however  only  to  the  mind. 
As  the  humours  of  the  body  are  the  most 
variable  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  hu- 
mour iu  regard  to  the  mind  denotes  but  a 
partial  anti  transitory  state  when  com- 
pared with  the  temper,  which  is  a general 
and  habitual  state.  The  humour  is  so 
fluctuating  that  it  varies  in  the  same 
mind  perpetually ; but  the  temper  is  so 
far  confined  that  it  always  shows  itself  to 
be  the  same  whenever  it  shows  itself  at 
all : the  humour  makes  a man  different 
from  himself;  the  temper  makes  him  dif- 
ferent from  others,  flence  we  speak  of 
the  humour  of  the  moment ; of  the  temper 
of  youth  or  of  old  age  : so  likewise  we  say, 
to  accommodate  one’s  seif  to  the  humour 
of  a person  ; to  manage  his  temper : to  put 
one  into  a certain  humour  ; to  correct  or 
sour  the  temper.  Humour  is  not  less  par- 
tial in  its  nature  than  in  its  duration;  it 
fixes  itself  often  ou  only  cme  object,  or 
respects  only  one  particular  directiou  of 
the  feelings : temper  extends  to  all  the 
actions  and  opinions  as  well  as  feelings  of 
a man ; it  gives  a colouring  to  ail  he  says, 
does,  thinks,  nnd  feels.  We  may  he  in  a 
humour  for  writiug,  or  reading ; for  w hat  is 
gay  or  what  is  serious;  for  what  is  noisy  > 
or  what  is  quiet : hut  our  temper  is  dis- 
coverable in  our  daily  conduct ; we  may 
be  in  a good  or  ill  humour  in  company,  but 
in  domestic  life  and  iu  our  closest  rela- 
tions we  show  whether  we  are  good  or  ill 
tempered.  A man  shows  his  humour  in 
different  or  trifling  actions;  he  shows  his 
temper  in  the  most  important  actions  : it 
may  be  n man’s  humour  to  sit  while  others 
stand, or  togo  unshaven  while  others  shave ; 
but  he  shows  his  temper  as  a Christian  or 
otherwise  in  forgiving  injuries  or  harbour- 
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iiig  resentment* ; in  living  peaceably,  or 
indulging  himself  in  contentions. 

The  same  distinction  is  kept  up  be- 
tween the  terms  when  applied  to  bodies 
of  men.  A nation  may  have  its  humour 
and  its  temper  ns  much  as  an  individual : 
the  former  discovers  itself  in  the  manners 
and  fashions;  the  latter  in  its  public 
spirit  towards  its  government  or  otlier 
nations.  It  has  been  the  unlucky  humour 
of  the  present  day  to  banish  ceremony, 
and  consequently  decency,  from  all  com- 
panies ; the  temper  of  the  times  is  some- 
what more  sober  now  than  it  was  during 
the  heat  of  the  revolutionary  mania. 

Humour  and  mood  agree  in  denoting  a 

Cicular  and  temporary  state  of  feeling; 

they  differ  in  the  cause  : the  former 
being  attributable  rather  to  the  physical 
state  of  the  body  ; and  the  latter  to  the 
moral  frame  of  the  mind  : the  former 
therefore  is  independent  of  all  external 
circumstances,  or  at  all  events,  of  any 
that  are  reducible  to  system;  the  latter 
is  guided  entirely  by  events,  or  the  view 
which  the  mind  takes  of  events.  Hu- 
mour is  therefore  generally  taken  in  a bad 
sense,  unless  actually  qualified  by  some 
epithet  to  the  contrary  : mood  is  always 
taken  in  an  indifferent  seuse.  There  is 
no  calculating  on  the  humour  of  a man ; 
it  depends  upou  his  mood  whether  he 
performs  ill  or  well : it  is  necessary  to 
suppress  humour  in  a child  ; we  discover 
by  the  melancholy  mood  of  a man  that 
something  distressing  has  happened  to 
him. 


Tnie  modtwly  l«  a»b«mwl  to  do  «iy  flilBf  that  Is 
opposite  to  tlie  humour  or  the  company.  Addison. 

There  are  three  or  four  single  men  who  suit  my 
temper  to  a hair.  Cowrie*. 

Biranpe  as  k may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  linn  I 
ever  wrote  have  been  written  in  the  saddest  mood. 

CowekJu 


HUMOUR,  CAPRICE. 

HUMOUR, «.  Humour. 

CAPRICE,  v.  Fantastical. 

Humour  is  general ; caprice  is  particu- 
lar : humour  may  lie  good  or  bad ; caprice 
is  always  taken  in  a bad  seuse.  Humour 
is  always  independent  of  fixed  principle ; 
it  is  the  feeling  or  impulse  of  die  mo- 
ment : caprice  is  always  opposed  to  fixed 
principle,  or  rational  motives  nf  acting  ; 
U is  the  feeling  of  the  individual  setting 
at  nought  alt  rule,  and  defying  all  reason. 
The  feeling  only  is  perverted  when  the 
humour  predominates;  the  judgement  and 
will  is  perverted  by  caprice ; a child 


shows  its  humour  in  frctfulness  and  impa- 
tience ; a man  betrays  bis  caprice  in  nis 
intercourse  with  others,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  concerns,  in  the  choice  of  nis 
amusements. 

Indolgence  renders  children  and  sub- 
ordinate persons  humorsome ; prosperity 
or  unlimited  power  is  apt  to  render  a 
man  capricious : a humorsome  person 

commonly  objects  to  be  pleased,  or  is 
easily  displeased ; a capricious  person 
likes  and  dislikes,  approves  and  disap- 
proves the  same  thing  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Humour,  when  applied  to  things, 
has  the  sense  of  wit ; w hence  the  dis- 
tinction between  humorsome  and  humor- 
ous ; the  former  implying  the  existence 
of  humour  or  perverted  feeling  in  the  per- 
son ; the  latter  implying  the  existence  of 
humour  or  wit  in  the  person  or  tiling. 
Caprice  is  improperly  applied  to  tilings 
to  designate  their  total  irregularity  and 
planlcssness  of  proceeding;  as,  in  speak- 
ing of  fashion,  we  notice  its  caprice,  w hen 
thnt  which  has  been  laid  aside  is  again 
taken  into  use  : diseases  are  termed  ca- 
pricious which  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
all  established  rule. 

You'll  k.S  me,  why  1 rather  rkoow  to  bare 
A weight  nf  carrion  fifth  than  to  recelvo 
Three  iliotmaml  ducat* ; I’ll  not  anawer  that, 

But  *ay.  It  I*  ray  humour.  Shakstkark. 

Men  will  tubinit  to  any  rule  by  which  they  may 
be  exempted  from  the  tyranny  of  taprtce  and 
chance.  John  to*. 

HUMOUR,  V.  WU. 
to  humour,  v.  To  qualify. 

HUNT,  CHACK. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  word  HUNT 
is  that  of  searching  after ; the  leading 
idea  in  the  word  CliACE  is  that  of  driv- 
ing away,  nr  before  one.  In  n strict 
sense,  hunt  denotes  a search  for  objects 
not  within  sight  ; chacc  is  a pursuit  alter 
such  objects  only  ns  are  within  sight : 
we  may  hunt,  therefore,  without  chasing  ; 
we  may  chase  without  hunting  : a person 
hunts  after, 'but  rioes  not  chase  that  which 
is  lost : a boy  chutes,  hot  does  not  hunt  a 
butterfly.  When  applied  to  field  sports, 
the  hunt  commences  ns  soon  as  the 
huntsman  begins  to  look  for  the  game ; 
the  chacc  commences  ns  soon  as  it  is 
found  : on  this  ground,  perhaps,  it  is,  that 
hunt  is  used  in  familiar  discourse,  to  de- 
signate the  specific  act  of  taking  this 
amusement ; and  chacc  is  used  only  in  par- 
ticular cases  where  the  peculiar  idea  is  to 
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be  expressed  : a fox  Aunt,  or  a stag  Aunt, 
is  said  to  take  place  on  a particular  day ; 
or  that  there  nas  been  no  hunting  this 
season,  or  that  the  hunt  has  been  very 
bad  : but  we  speak,  on  the  other  Land, 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  chace  ; or  that  the 
chace  lusted  rery  long;  the  animal  gave 
a long  chace. 

Cmne  hltlier,  boy ! we*ll  hunt  to-dny 
The  bookworm,  ravening  brail  of  prey.  PllkXu.. 
Greater**  of  mind  sad  fortune  loo 
Th'  Olympic  trophies  show  ; 

Both  their  severs!  ports  must  do 

lo  the  noble  chace  of  fame.  Cowlxv. 

to  hurl,  v.  To  cast. 
hurricane,  t\  Breeze. 
to  hu  r ry,  v.  To  hasten. 
hurt,  v.  Injury. 
hurt,  v.  Sorry. 
hurtful,  v.  Disadvantage. 
HURTFUL,  pernicious,  noxious, 

NOISOME. 

HURTFUL  signifies  full  of  hurl,  or 
causing  plenty  of  hurt. 

PERNICIOUS,  v.  Destructive. 
NOXIOUS  and  NOISOME,  from  the 
Latin  nodus  and  nticeo  to  hurt,  and  the 
Italian  noioso,  signifies  the  same  originally 
as  hurtful. 

Between  hurtful  and  pernicious  there 
is  the  same  distinction  as  between  hurl- 
ing and  destroying : that  which  is  hurt- 
ful may  hurt  in  various  ways;  but  that 
which  is  pernicious  necessarily  tends  to 
destruction : confinement  is  hurtful  to 
the  health  : bad  company  is  pcrniciuus 
to  the  morals ; or  the  doctrines  of  free- 
thinkers are  pernicious  to  the  well-bung 
of  society.  A'oxious  and  noisome  arc  spe- 
cies of  the  hurtful:  things  may  be  hurt- 
ful both  to  body  and  mind ; not  ions  and 
noisome  only  to  the  body  : that  which  is 
notions  inflicts  n direct  injury  ; that 
which  is  noisome  inflicts  it  indirectly  : 
noxious  insects  are  such  us  wound ; noi- 
some vapours  are  such  us  tend  to  create 
disorders  : Ireland  is  said  to  he  free  from 
every  noxious  weed  or  animal  ; where 
filth  is  brought  together,  there  will  always 
be  noisome  smells. 

The  hurtful  bns.l  in  thy  vineyard  shun.  DavuKs. 
Of  stmigth,  pernicious  to  myself,  I boot. 

The  powers  I bits  were  given  use  to  my  cost. 

Lane is. 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  *11  the  field. 

Of  bu-e  extent  sometime*,  witli  brazen  eye*. 

And  balry  mine,  terrific,  though  to  thee 

Not  noxious,  but  obedient  at  thy  call,  Micron. 


That  only  prison  that  enslaves  the  seal 

At  the  dark  habitation,  where  the  dwella 

Is  in  a noisome  dungeon.  BrLtea. 

husbandman,  v.  Farmer. 
husbandry,  v.  Cultivation. 

HYPOCRITE,  DISSEMBLER. 

HYPOCRITE,  in  Greek  etroteptrijc 
from  vtco  and  cpivopat,  signifies  one  ap- 
pearing under  a mask. 

DISSEMBLER,  from  dissemble,  in 
Latin  dissimulo  or  dis  and  similis,  signifies 
one  who  makes  himself  appear  unlike 
what  he  really  is. 

The  hypocrite  feigns  to  be  what  be  is 
not ; the  dissembler  conceals  what  he  is  : 
the  former  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of 
virtues  which  he  has  not;  the  latter  con- 
ceals the  vices  that  he  has:  every  hypo- 
crite is  a dissembler  ; but  every  dissembler 
is  not  a hypocrite  : the  hypocrite  makes 
truth  serve  the  purpose  of  falsehood  ; the 
dissembler  is  content  with  milking  false- 
hood serve  his  own  particular  purpose. 

Id  regsrd  to  olhen,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  pernicious 
a*  barefaced  irrvligioa.  Addisok. 

So  spake  the  false  dissembler  unperceired.  Mii.tos. 


I. 

IDEA,  THOUGHT,  IMAGINATION. 

IDEA,  in  Lalin  idea,  Greek  tibia,  sig- 
nifies the  form  or  unnge  of  an  object, 
from  <tow  to  see,  that  is,  the  thing  seen 
in  the  mind. 

THOUGHT  literally  signifies  the  thing 
thought. 

IMAGINATION  signifies  the  thiug 
imagined. 

'1  he  idea  is  the  simple  representation 
of  an  object ; the  thought  is  the  reflec- 
tion ; and  the  imagination  is  the  combi- 
nation of  ideas  ; we  have  ideas  of  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  all  material  objects ; we 
have  thoughts  on  moral  subjects ; we 
have  imaginations  drawn  from  the  ideas 
already  existing  in  the  mind.  Ideas  are 
formed ; they  are  the  rode  materials 
with  which  the  thinking  faculty  exerts 
itself:  thoughts  arise  iu  the  mind  by 
means  of  association,  or  recur  in  the 
mind  by  the  power  of  the  memory  ; they 
are  the  materials  with  which  the  think- 
ing faculty  employs  itself : imaginations 
are  created  by  the  mind's  re- action  utt 
itself ; they  are  the  materials  with  which 
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the  understanding  seeks  to  enrich  it* 
self. 

The  word  idea  is  not  only  the  most  ge- 
neral in  sense,  but  the  most  universal  in 
application ; thought  and  imagination  are 
particular  terms  used  only  in  connexion 
with  the  agent  thinking  or  imagining. 
All  these  words  have  therefore  n distinct 
office,  in  which  they  cannot  properly  be 
confounded  with  each  other,  idea  is  used 
in  all  cases  for  the  mental  representation, 
abstractedly  from  the  agent  that  repre- 
sents them : hence  ideas  are  either  clear 
or  distinct ; ideas  are  attached  to  words  ; 
ideas  are  analysed,  confounded,  and  the 
like ; in  w hich  cases  the  word  thought 
could  not  be  substituted.  Thought  be- 
longs only  to  thinking  and  rational 
beings:  the  brutes  may  be  said  to  have 
ideas,  but  not  thoughts : hence  thoughts 
are  either  mean,  fine,  grovelling,  or  sub- 
lime, according  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind  in  which  they  exist : hence  we  say 
with  more  propriety,  to  indulge  a thought 
than  to  indulge  an  idea  ; to  express  one's 
thoughts,  rather  than  ore’s  ideas,  on  any 
subject:  although  the  latter  term  idea, 
on  account  of  its  comprehensive  use,  may 
* without  vioiatiou  of  auy  express  rule  be 
indifferently  employed  in  general  dis- 
course for  thought ; but  the  former  term 
does  not  on  this  account  lose  its  charac- 
teristic meaning. 

Imagination  is  not  only  the  fruit 
of  thought,  but  of  peculiar  thought : the 
thought  may  be  another's;  the  imagina- 
tion is  one’s  own  : the  thought  occurs  and 
recurs ; it  comes  and  it  goes ; it  is  re- 
tained or  rejected  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
thinking  being  : the  imagination  is  framed 
by  special  desire ; it  is  cherished  with 
the  partiality  of  a parent  for  its  off- 
spring. Thoughts  are  busied  with  the 
surrounding  objects ; imaginations  nre 
employed  on  distant  and  strange  ob- 
jects : hence  thoughts  arc  denominated 
sober,  chaste,  and  the  like  ; imagina- 
tions, wild  and  extravagant.  Thoughts  en- 
gage the  mind  as  circumstunces  give  rise 
to  them  ; they  arc  always  supposed  to 
have  a foundation  in  some  thing:  ima- 
ginations, on  the  other  band,  ure  often 
the  mere  fruit  of  a disordered  brain  ; 
they  are  always  regarded  us  unsubstan- 
tial, if  nnt  unreal ; they  frequently  owe 
their  origin  to  the  suggestions  of  the  ap- 
petites and  passions  ; whence  they  are 
termed  the  imaginations  of  the  heart. 

Every  one  find,  that  many  or  tljr  id. at  which  he 
dcilrrtl  to  retain  hare  flipped  away  Irretrievably. 

Joamok. 


IDLE. 

0 calm 

The  warring  pauion*,  and  tumuKuou*  thoughts 
That  rape  within  tbee!  Row*. 

Different  cHuutea  produce  in  men  by  a different 
mixture  of  the  humours  a different  and  unequal 
course  of  imaginations  and  paasions.  Tkwplk. 

idea,  v.  Perception. 

IDEAL,  IMAGINARY. 

IDEAL  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  the 
sense  of  its  primitive  idea  (v.  Idea):  the 
idea  is  the  representation  of  a real  object 
in  the  mind;  but  ideal  signifies  belonging 
to  the  idea  independently  of  the  reality  or 
the  external  object.  IMAGINARY  pre- 
serves the  signification  of  its  primitive 
imagination  (v . Faney,  also  v.  Idea),  as 
denoting  .what  is  created  by  the  mind 
itself. 

The  ideal  is  not  directly  opposed  to, 
hut  abstracted  from,  the  real;  the  imagi- 
nary, on  the  other  hand,  is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  real;  it  is  the  unreal  thing 
termed  by  the  imagination.  Ideal  happi- 
ness is  the  happiness  which  is  formed  in 
the  mind,  without  having  onv  direct  and 
actual  prototype  in  nature ; tut  it  may, 
nevertheless,  be  something  possible  to  be 
realised ; it  may  be  above  nature,  but  not 
in  direct  contradiction  to  it : the  imagi- 
nary is  that  which  is  opposite  to  some 
positive  existing  reality ; tho  pleasure 
which  a lunatic  derives  from  the  conceit 
of  being  a king  is  altogether  imaginary. 

There  U not,  perhape,  in  all  the  itorn  of  idesU 
anguish,  a thought  more  painful  than  the  coneciouu- 
nc*a  of  bxviup  propagated  corruption.  Johnson. 

Superior  beluga  know  well  the  aanity  of  tboae 
imaginary  perfection  that  swell  tbe  heart  of  man. 

Adotoox. 

idiom,  v.  Language. 
idiot,  v.  Fool. 

IDLE,  LAZY,  INDOLENT. 

IDLE  is  in  German  eitel  vain. 

LAZY,  ill  German  Ihss'ig,  comes  from 
the  Latin  lassus  weary,  because  weariness 
naturally  engenders  laziness. 

INDOLENT,  in  Latin  indolent,  sig- 
nifies without  feeling,  having  apathy  or 
unconcern. 

A propensity  to  inaction  is  the  com- 
mon idea  by  which  these  words  nre  con- 
nected ; they  differ  in  the  cause  and  de- 
gree of  (be  quality : idle  expresses  less 
than  lazy,  and  lazy  less  than  indolent : 
one  is  termed  idle  who  will  do  nothing 
useful;  one  is  lazy  who  will  do  nothing 
at  alt  without  great  reluctance ; one  is 
indolent  who  does  not  care  to  do  »y 
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tiling  or  set  about  any  thing.  There  is 
no  direct  inaction  in  the  idler ; for  a child 
is  idle  who  will  unt  learn  his  lesson,  but 
he  is  active  enough  in  that  which  pleases 
himself:  there  it  an  aversion  to  corporeal 
action  in  a lazy  man,  but  not  always  to 
mental  action ; he  is  lazy  at  work,  lazy  in 
walking,  or  lazy  in  sitting ; but  be  may 
not  object  to  any  employment,  such  as 
rending  or  thinking,  whicti  leaves  his  body 
entirely  at  rest : an  indolent  man,  on  the 
contrary,  fails  in  activity  from  a defect 
both  in  the  mind  and  the  body ; he  will 
not  only  not  move,  but  he  will  not  even 
think,  if  it  give  him  trouble  ; and  trifling 
eicrtions  of  any  kind  are  sufficient,  even 
in  prospect,  to  deter  him  from  attempting 
to  move. 

Idleness  is  common  to  the  young  and 
the  thoughtless,  to  such  as  have  not  stea- 
diness of  mind  to  set  a value  on  any  tiling 
which  may  be  acquired  hr  exertion  and 
regular  employment ; the  idle  man  is  op- 
posed to  one  that  is  diligent : laziness  is 
frequent  among  those  who  are  compelled 
to  work  for  others ; it  is  a habit  of  hotly 
superinduced  upon  one’s  condition ; those 
who  should  labour  are  often  the  most  un- 
willing to  move  nt  all,  and  since  the 
spring  of  the  mind  which  should  impel 
them  to  action  is  wanting,  and  as  they 
are  continually  under  the  necessity  of 
moving  at  the  will  of  another,  they  ac- 
quire mi  habitual  reluctance  to  any  mo- 
tion, and  find  their  comfort  in  entire  inac- 
tion : hence  laziness  is  almost  confined  to 
servants  and  the  labouring  classes ; lazi- 
ness is  opposed  to  industry  : indolence  is 
a physical  property  of  the  mind,  a want 
of  motive  or  purpose  to  netion  : the  indo- 
lent man  is  not  so  fond  of  his  bodily  ease 
as  the  lazy  man,  hut  he  shrinks  from 
every  species  of  exertion  still  more  than 
the  latter ; indolence  is  a disease  most 
observable  in  the  higher  classes,  and  even 
in  persons  of  the  highest  intellectual  en- 
dowments, in  whom  there  should  be  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  exertiun  ; the 
indolent  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  no- 
thing hut  the  general  term  active. 

The  life  of  a common  player  is  most 
apt  to  breed  an  habitual  idUmss ; as  they 
hare  no  serious  employment  tn  occupy 
their  hands  or  their  heads,  they  grow 
averse  to  every  thing  which  would  requite 
tiie  exercise  of  either  : the  life  of  a com- 
mon soldier  is  apt  to  breed  laziness ; be 
who  can  sit  or  lie  for  twenty  1 murs  nut  of 
the  twenty-four,  will  soon  acquire  a dis- 
gust to  any  kind  of  labour,  unless  he  be 
naturally  of  an  active  turn  : the  Hie  of  a 


rich  man  is  most  favourable  to  indolenee  ; 
he  who  has  every  thing  provided  at  his 
hand,  not  only  for  the  necessities,  but  the 
comforts  of  life,  uiny  soon  become  averse 
to  every  thing  that  wears  the  face  of  ex- 
ertion ; be  rauy  become  indolent,  if  he  be 
not  unfortunutely  so  by  nature. 

A*  pride  is  aunudiir.ra  Kill  voJvr  humility,  idtenr *# 
U often  covered  bj  turbulence  aod  burr;.  Jo  [I  MUX. 

Tlw  daw. 

The  rook,  and  magpie,  to  the  pro  j -frown  otlkv, 

Thnt  the  eatm  village  in  their  verdant  armv 
Sheltering  embrace,  direct  tlidr  lati,  Sight. 

Thokvon. 

Nothin'  la  «o  opposite  lo  the  true  enjoyment  of 
Ufa  a»  the  relaxed  and  feeble  vtate  of  an  indolent 
mind.  Bi  no. 

IDLE,  LEISURE}  VACANT. 
IDLE,  v.  Idle. 

LEISURE,  otherwise  spelt  leasure, 
comes  from  lease,  as  in  the  compound  re- 
lease, and  the  Latin  lain  to  make  tax  or 
loose,  that  is,  loosed  or  set  free. 
VACANT,  r.  Free. 

Idle  is  npposed  here  to  the  busy ; 
leisure  simply  to  the  employed : he 

therefore  who  is  idle,  instead  of  being 
busy,  commits  a fault;  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  with  him  who  is  at  leisure 
or  free  from  his  employment.  Idle  is  al- 
ways taken  in  a sense  mure  or  less  un- 
favourable ; leisure  in  a sense  perfectly 
indifferent : if  a man  snvs  of  himself  that 
lie  has  spent  an  idle  hour  in  this  or  that 
place,  in  amusement,  company,  and  the 
like,  he  means  to  signify  he  would  have 
spent  it  better  if  any  thing  had  offered  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  would  say  that  he 
spends  his  leisure  moments  ih  a suitable 
relaxation  : he  who  values  his  time  will 
take  care  to  have  as  few  idle  hours  ns  pos- 
sible.; hut  since  no  one  can  always  he 
employed  in  severe  labour,  he  will  occupy 
his  leisure  hours  in  that  which  best  suits 
tus  taste. 

Idle  and  leisure  nre  said  in  particular 
reference  to  the  time  that  is  employed; 
vacant  is  a more  general  term,  that  simply 
qualities  the  thing : an  idle  hour  is  one 
without  any  proper  employment ; a vacant 
hour  is  in  general  one  free  Iront  the  employ- 
ments with  which  it  might  he  tilled  up;  n 
persnu  has  leisure  time  according  to  his 
wishes ; but  ho  may  have  vacant  time 
from  necessity,  that  it,  when  he  is  in  want 
of  employment. 

Life*  i<  *u*tai[»t*il  with  h»  little  labour,  tint  the 
t<*£|puftno&R  of  Ute  tuo«*  rnntiot  otlifi  wire  be*  sup- 
port t<l  (than  by  artirtctal  df«lrt»).  Jon  mom. 

The  plant  that  iliooti  from  wvti,  a «ntleo  tri» 

At  Uiture  ftottt,  for  late  po5t«Hy.  , Divdeit* 
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IGNORANT. 


ILLUMINATE. 


idlenett  dictates  expedients  by  which  life  may  be 
passed  unprnfiublv,  without  the  trdiousnra  of  many 
r or  ant  hour*.  Johnson. 

IDLE,  VAIN. 

IDLE,  v.  Idle,  laiy. 

VAIN,  in  Lntin  vanus,  probably  chang- 
ed from  vacaneut,  signifies  empty. 

These  epithets  are  both  opposed  to  the 
solid  or  substantial ; but  idle  has  a more 
particular  reference  to  what  ought  or 
ought  not  to  engage  the  time  or  attention ; 
vain  seems  to  qualify  the  thing  without 
anv  such  reference.  A pursuit  may  be 
termed  either  idle  or  vain : in  the  former 
case,  it  reflects  immediately  on  the  agent 
for  not  employing  his  time  on  something 
more  serious ; but  in  the  latter  case,  it 
simply  characterizes  the  pursuit  as  one 
that  will  be  attended  with  no  good  con- 
sequences : when  we  consider  ourselves 
as  beings  who  have  but  a short  time  to 
lire,  nnd  that  every  moment  of  that  time 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  well-spent,  we 
should  be  careful  to  avoid  all  idle  con- 
cerns ; when  we  consider  ourselves  as  ra- 
tional beings,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
use  of  those  powers  with  w hich  w e have 
been  invested  by  our  Almighty  Maker, 
we  shall  be  careful  to  reject  all  vain  con- 
cerns: an  idle  effort  is  made  by  one  who 
does  not  care  to  exert  himself  for  any 
useful  purpose,  who  works  only  to  please 
himself ; a vain  effort  may  be  made  by 
one  who  is  in  a state  of  desperation. 

And  M so  spot  of  idU  earth  bo  found. 

But  cbUIviIo  the  gouiu,  or  (ho  groom).  Drvdck. 

Deluded  bj  tain  opinion.,  we  look  to  thr  xil.so- 
uges  of  fortune  tu  our  ultimate  goods.  Blair, 

' ignominy,  v.  Infamy. 

IGNORANT,  ILLITERATE,  UN- 
LEARNED, UNLETTERED. 

IGNORANT,  in  Latin  ignorant,  from 
the  privative  ig  or  in  nnd  noro,  or  the 
Greek  ymtureu,  signifies  not  knowing 
things  in  general,  or  not  knowing  any  par- 
ticular circumstance. 

UNLEARNED,  ILLITERATE,  and 
UNLETTERED,  are  compared  with  ig- 
norant in  the  general  sense. 

Ignorant  is  a comprehensive  term  ; it 
includes  any  degree  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  and  consequently  includes 
the  other  terms,  illiterate,  unlearned, 
and  unlettered,  which  express  different 
forms  of  ignorunee.  Ignorance  is  not  al- 
ways to  one's  disgrace,  since  it  is  not  al- 
ways one’s  fault ; the  term  is  not  there- 
fore directly  reproachful : the  poor  igno- 


rant savage  is  an  object  of  pity,  rather 
than  condemnation  ; but  when  ignorance 
is  coupled  witb  self-conceit  and  presump- 
tion, it  is  a perfect  deformity  : hence  the 
word  illiterate,  which  is  used  only  in  such 
cases  as  become  a term  of  reproach  : an 
ignorant  man  who  sets  up  to  teach  others, 
is  termed  an  illiterate  preacher;  nnd 
quacks,  whether  in  religion  or  medicine, 
from  ihe  very  nature  of  their  calling,  are 
altogether  an  illiterate  race  of  men.  The 
words  unleurnctl  and  unlettered  are  dis- 
engaged from  any  unfavourable  nssocia- 
tiims.  A modest  man,  who  makes  no 
pretensions  to  learning,  may  suitably 
apologize  for  bis  supposed  deficiencies  by 
saying  he  is  an  unlearned  or  unlettered 
man  ; the  former  is,  however,  a term  of 
more  familiar  use  than  the  latter.  A 
man  may  be  described  either  as  generally 
Unlearned,  or  as  unlearned  in  particular 
sciences  or  arts ; as  unlearned  in  history ; 
unlearned  in  philosophy ; unlearned  in 
the  ways  of  the  world  : a poet  may  de- 
scribe bis  muse  as  unlettered. 

He  uid,  and  sent  CylUtiim  with  command 
To  free  thr  porta,  and  ope  the  Punic  land 
To  Trq)aa  gu«<* ; b*t,  ignorant  of  A»t*% 

The  qoeeo  mlfht  force  them  from  her  town  and  Mate. 

Drydxm. 

Because  this  doctrine  may  have  appeared  to  the 
unlearned  Halit  aud  wliim*kal,  I mu«t  take  leave 
to  unfold  the  tvisdom  and  antiquity  of  my  first  pro* 
position  In  these  my  e»»aj»,  to  alt,  that  u every  worth- 
less man  H a dead  man.*”  Addison. 

Aj**,  the  haughty  chief,  the  unlettered  »oldler,a 
had  no  way  of  making  hi«  anger  known  but  by 
gloomy  aallennces.  Johnson. 

ill,  v.  Badly. 
illness,  t?.  Sickness. 
illiterate,  f.  Ignorant. 

TO  ILLUMINATE,  ILLUMINE,  EN- 
LIGHTEN. 

ILLUMINATE,  in  Lntin  illuminatus, 
participle  of  illumine,  and  ENLIGHTEN, 
from  the  mum  light,  both  denote  the 
communication  of  light ; llie  former  in  the 
natural,  the  latter  in  the  moral  sense. 
We  illuminate  by  means  of  artificial 
lights , the  sun  illuminutes  the  world  by 
its  own  light : preaching  nnd  instruction 
enlighten  the  minds  of  men.  Illumine  is 
but  a poetic  variation  of  illuminate ; ns, 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  illumined  the 
benighted  world : Uluminatiom  are  em- 
ployed as  public  demonstrations  of  joy  : 
no  nation  is  now  termed  enlightened  but 
such  as  have  received  the  light  of  the 
Gospel. 
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Reuon  oor  guide,  what  can  the  more  reply, 

Thin  that  (he  sun  illuminate » the  tky  l Pilot. 

Bu(  if  neither  iou  nor  I can  (father  so  much  fiom 
thev*  placer,  they  will  trll  us  it  is  because  we  are  not 
Inwardly  enlightened . South, 

What  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine  i what  is  low,  raise  and  support.  Milton. 

to  illumine,  v.  To  illuminate. 
To  illustrate,  v.  To  explain. 
illustrious,  i’.  D'utin;ruished. 
ii.lustiuous,  v.  Famous. 
ill  will,  v.  Hatred. 
image,  v.  Likeness. 
imaginary,  v.  Ideal. 
imagination,  t?.  Fancy. 
imagination,  v.  Idea. 
to  imagine,  v.  To  conceive. 
to  imagine,  v.  To  think. 
imbecility,  v.  Debility. 
to  imitate,  v.  To  follow. 

TO  IMITATE,  COPY,  COUNTERFEIT. 

TO  IMITATE,®.  To  follow. 

COPY,  v.  Copy. 

COUNTERFEIT,  from  the  Latin 
contra  and  facto,  signifies  lo  make  in  op- 
position to  the  reality. 

The  idea  of  taking  a likeness  of  some 
object  is  common  to  all  these  terms ; but 
•imitate  is  the  generic ; copy  and  counter- 
feit the  specific  terms:  to  imitate  is  to 
take  a general  likene.-s ; to  copy,  to  take 
an  exact  likeness  ; to  counterfeit,  to  take 
a false  likeness:  to  mutate  is,  therefore, 
almost  always  used  in  a good  or  an  indif- 
ferent sense ; to  copy  mostly,  and  to 
counterfeit  always,  in  a bad  sense : to 
imitate  an  author’s  style  is  at  all  times 
allowable  for  one  who  cannot  form  a 
style  for  himself;  but  to  copy  an  author's 
style  would  be  a too  slavish  adherence 
even  for  the  dullest  writer.  To  imitate  is 
applicable  to  every  object,  for  every  ex- 
ternal object  is  susceptible  of  imitation  ; 
and  in  man  the  imitative  faculty  displays 
itself  alike  in  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
matters,  in  works  of  art  mid  moral  con- 
duct : to  copy  is  applicable  only  to  cer- 
tain objects  which  w ill  admit  of  a minute 
likeness  being  taken  ; thus,  an  artist  may 
be  said  to  copy  from  nature,  which  is  al- 
most the  only  circumstance  in  which 
copying  is  justifiable,  except  when  it  is  a 
mere  manual  act ; to  copy  uny  thing  in 
others,  whether  it  be  their  voice,  their 


manners,  their  language,  or  their  works, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  independence 
which  belongs  to  every  rational  agent: 
to  counterfeit  is  applicable  but  to  few  ob- 
jects, and  happily  practicable  hut  in  fewr 
cases;  we  may  counterfeit  coin,  or  we 
may  counterfeit  the  person,  the  character, 
the  voice,  or  the  hand-writing,  of  any 
one  for  whom  we  would  wish  to  pass; 
but  if  the  likeness  he  not  very  exact, 
the  falsehood  is  easily  detected. 

Portrjr  .ml  music  have  the  power  of  imitating 
the  remmirr,  of  men.  Silt  Wa.  Josm. 

The  iniml,  impre.|ibte  .oil  .oft,  with  eue 
Imbibe,  ami  coplea  what  »ho  bears  and  we*. 

Cowrn. 

I can  counterfeit  !h«  deep  tragedian. 

Speak  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  every  vide. 

SHiiuxan. 

TO  IMITATE,  M1MICK,  MOCK,  APE. 

IMITATE,®.  1'of otiose. 

MIMICK,  from  the  Greek  ptpoc,  has 
the  same  origin  as  imitate. 

MOCK,  in  French  moequer,  Greek 
pusau  to  laugh  at. 

To  APE  signifies  to  imitate  like  an  ape. 

To  imitate  is  here  the  general  term  ; to 
mimic  and  to  upc  are  both  species  of  vi- 
cious imitation. 

One  imitate .1  that  which  is  deserving  of 
imitation,  or  the  contrary : one  mimicks 
either  that  which  is  not  an  authorized 
subject  of  imitution,  or  w hich  is  imitated 
so  as  to  excite  laughter.  A person  wishes 
to  make  that  his  own  which  he  imitates, 
but  he  mimicks  for  the  entertainment  of 
others. 

The  force  of  example  is  illustrated  by 
the  readiness  with  which  people  imitate 
each  other’s  actions  when  they  are  in 
close  intercourse:  the  trick  of  mimichy 
is  sometimes  carried  to  such  an  extrava- 
ant  pitch  that  no  runn,  however  sacred 
is  character,  or  exalted  his  virtue,  can 
screen  himself  from  being  the  object  of 
this  species  of  buffoonery : to  ape  is  a 
serious  though  an  absurd  act  of  imitu- 
tion ; to  mimic  is  a jocose  act  of  imitation : 
to  mock  is  an  ill-natured  and  vulgar  act 
of  imitation.  The  ape  imitates  to  please 
himself,  but  the  mimic  imitates  to  please 
others . I he  ape  seriously  tries  to  come 
as  near  the  original  as  he  can ; the  mimic 
tries  to  render  the  imitation  as  ridicul- 
ous as  possible : the  former  apes  out 
of  deference  to  the  person  aped;  the 
latter  mimicks  out  of  contempt  or  dis- 
regard. 

Mimiekry  belongs  to  the  merry-andrew 
or  buffoon  ; aping  to  the  weakling  who 
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has  no  originality  in  himself.  Show-peo- 
ple display  their  talents  in  mimicking  the 
cries  of  birds  or  beasts,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  gaping  crowd;  weak  and 
rain  people,  who  wish  to  be  admired  for 
that  which  they  have  not  in  themselves, 
ape  the  dress,  tiie  manners,  the  voice,  the 
inode  of  speech,  and  the  like,  ot  6ome 
one  who  is  above  them.  Mimickry  ex- 
cites laughter  from  that  which  is  bur- 
lesque in  it;  aping  excites  laughter  from 
that  which  is  absurd  and  unsuitable  in  it  ; 
mocliery  excites  laughter  from  the  mali- 
cious temper  of  those  who  enjoy  it. 

Brcauv*  MAfHma  wufk  on  two! 

I bate  tlie  imitating  crew.  Gay. 

Nor  wtu  U lew  drli*ht  tf»’  attentive  »»3te 
T'  observe  that  in-tlnct  which  unerrto*  p'hk* 

The  brutal  race  which  mimicto  rcavoo’*  love. 

SoHutvnxB. 

A caurthw  any  ape  «nrp:i«*e» : 

Behold  Mm  humbly  ciin^itig  wait 
Upon  the  miuMrr  of  atate. 

View  him  roon  after  to  inftrlora 

Aping  tl<«  conduct  of  superior*.  Swift. 

immaterial,  t\  Incorporeal. 
immaterial,  v.  Unimportant. 
immediately,  v.  Direclltj. 
immense,  v.  Enormous. 

IMMINENT,  IMPENDING,  Til  RE  AT- 
( ENING. 

IMMINENT,  in  Latin  imminent,  from 
maneo  to  remain,  signifies  resting  or  com- 
ing upon. 

IMPENDING,  from  the  Latin  pendeo 
to  liaug,  signifies  hanging. 

THREATENING  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  the  verb  to  threaten. 

All  these  terms  are  used  in  regnrd  to 
some  evil  that  is  exceedingly  near  : im- 
minent conveys  no  idea  of  duration  ; im- 
pending excludes  the  idea  ot  »hnt  is 
momentary.  A person  may  be  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  losing  his  ii to  in  one  in- 
stant, and  the  danger  may  be  over  the 
next  instant:  but  an  impending  danger 
is  that  which  hns  been  long  in  existence, 
and  gradually  appronching  ; we  can  sel- 
dom escape  imminent  danger  by  any  ef- 
forts of  one’s  own  ; but  we  may  be  suc- 
cessfully warned  to  escape  from  an  im- 
pending danger.  Imminent  and  '‘upend- 
ing are  said  of  dangers  that  ure  not 
discoverable;  but  a threatening  evil 
gives  intimations  of  its  own  approach; 
we  perceive  the  threatening  tempest  in 
the  blackness  of  the  sky;  we  hear  the 
threatening  sounds  of  the  eneiny’6  clash- 
ing swords. 


The  lJ>rMlr*ifff  voice  end  Scree  {nt.ree  »Hli 
which  them  wool,  wem  altered,  rich  WonlMuo,. 
He  >•«  hi,  non  denser  we*  tmm/nrnl,  the  nrcre- 
,|ly  unavoideble.  Roexntenx. 

There  wee  an  opinion,  If  we  me,  bciieve  the  Spi- 
el,!. hlitorlene,  elmosl  unlieriel  emong  the  A roc  cl - 
cene,  ihet  tome  dieedtnl  eelemlt)  wet  Impending 
met  their  heed..  IU>w*nr*n*. 

IMMODERATE,  t'.  ExceSSlVC. 
immodest,  v.  Indecent. 

IMMODEST,  IMPUDENT,  SHAME- 
LESS. 

IMMODEST  signifies  the  want  of  mo- 
desty : IMPUDENT  and  SHAMELESS 
signify  without  shame. 

Immodest  is  less  than  either  impudent 
or  shameless : an  immodest  girl  lays  nside 
the  ornament  of  her  sex,  and  puts  on  an- 
other garb  that  is  less  becoming  ; but  her 
heart  need  not  be  corrupt  until  she  be- 
comes impudent : she  wants  a good  qua- 
lity w hen  she  is  immodest ; she  is  pos- 
sessed of  a positively  bad  quality  when 
she  is  impudent.  There  is  alwnys  hope 
that  an  immodest  woman  may  be  sensibl. 
of  her  error,  and  amend;  but  of  an  impu- 
dent woman  there  is  no  such  chance,  she 
is  radically  corrupt. 

Impudent  may  characterize  the  person 
or  the  thing  : shameless  characterizes  the 
person.  A person’s  air,  look,  and  words, 
are  impudent,  when  contrary  to  all  mo- 
desty : the  person  himself  is  shameless 
who  is  devoid  of  all  sense  of  shame. 

Muelc  dlffuw*  t calm  ell  eround  ue,  xnil  raekr*  HI 
drop  ell  ihnie  Immsdeit  thoo;ble  which  would  Ix-ae 
hindrance  lo  «s  In  the  pcffnrmar.ee  of  Hie  co-el  duly 
of  thankigt.  log.  Srecraro*. 

I em  *t  once  equally  fretful  of  eperlnf  joe,  end 
of  bring  too  impudent  e corrrclor.  Pork. 

The  tolr  rrmorue  hh  greedy  heart  run  feel, 

Id  If  one  life  escapes  til*  murdering 
Shamrlttt  by  force  or  fraud  to  work  hi*  wuy, 

And  no  let*  prompt  to  flatter  than  betray. 

Cvubkxukp. 

TO  IMPAIR,  INJURE. 

IMPAIR  comes  from  the  Latin  im  and 
pejoro  or  pejor  worse,  signifying  to  make 
worse. 

INJURE,  from  in  and  jus  against 
right,  signifies  to  make  otherwise  than  it 
ought  to  be.  . , 

Impair  seems  to  be  in  regard  to  injure 
as  the  species  to  the  genus ; what  is  im- 
paired is  injured,  but  what  is  injured  is 
not  necessarily  impaired.  To  impair  i.  a 
progressive  mode  ot  injuring  : an  injury 
may  take  place  either  by  degrees,  or  by 
an  instantaneous  act : straining  of  the 
eyes  impairs  the  sight,  but  a blow  injures 
rather  than  impairs  the  eye.  A * 
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health  may  be  impaired  or  injured  by  his 
»ioej,  hot  his  limbs  are  injured  rather 
thnn  impaired  by  a fall.  A person's  cir- 
cumstances are  impaired  by  a succession 
of  misfortunes;  they  are  injured  by  a 
sudden  turn  of  fortune. 

It  ht  painful  to  consider  that  tliti  sublime  enjoy- 
ment of  friendship  may  he  impaired  by  innumerable 
CJUbCS.  JoUNSOM. 

Who  lire*  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor, 

O what  a patrimony  this!  a being 
Of  such  inherent  strength  and  majesty* 

Not  worlds  pos^ot  can  raise  it  f worlds  destroy'd 
can't  injure.  Yovmo. 

to  impart,  v.  To  communicate. 
impassable,  v.  Impervious. 
to  impeach,  v.  To  accuse. 
to  impede,  v.  To  kinder. 
impediment,  v.  Difficulty. 
to  impel,  v.  To  actuate. 
to  impel,  v.  To  encourage. 
impending,  v.  Imminent. 
imperative,  v.  Commanding. 

imperfection,  defect,  fault, 
VICE. 

IMPERFECTION  denotes  either  the 
abstract  quality  of  imperfect,  or  the  thing 
which  constitutes  it  imperfect. 

DEFECT,  v.  Blemish.' 

FAULT,  v.  Fault. 

VICE,  v.  Crime. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to  per- 
sons or  tilings.  An  inrperfeetion  in  a 
person  arises  from  his  want  of  perfection, 
mid  the  infirmity  of  his  nature  ; there  is 
no  one  without  some  point  of  imperfection 
which  is  obvious  to  others,  if  not  to  him- 
self : he  may  strive  to  diminish  it,  al- 
though he  cannot  expect  to  get  altogether 
rid  of  it : a defect  is  a deviation  from  the 
general  constitution  of  man ; it  is  what 
may  be  natural  to  the  man  as  an  indivi- 
dual, but  not  natural  to  man  ns  a spe- 
cies ; in  this  manner  we  may  speak  of  a 
defect  in  the  speech,  or  a defect  in  temper. 
The  fault  and  rice  rise  in  degree  and  cha- 
racter above  either  of  the  former  terms ; 
they  both  reflect  disgrace  more  or  less  on 
the  person  possessing  them  ; but  the fault 
always  characterizes  the  ngeut,  and  is 
said  in  relation  to  an  individual ; the  vice 
characterizes  the  action,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered abstractedly  : hence  we  speak  of 
a man's  faults  as  the  things  ive  may  con- 
demn in  him ; but  we  may  speuk  of  the 
vices  of  drunkenness,  lying,  and  the  like, 


without  any  immediate  reference  to  any 
one  who  practises  these  vices.  When 
they  arc  both  employed  for  an  individual, 
their  distinction  is  obvious:  the  fault 
may  lessen  the  amiability  or  excellence 
of  the  character  ; the  vice  is  a stain  ; a 
single  acts  destroys  its  purity,  ail  habi- 
tual practice  is  a pollution. 

In  regard  to  things  the  distinction  de- 
pends upon  the  preceding  explanation  in 
a great  measure,  for  we  can  scarcely  use 
these  words  without  thinking  on  man  as 
a moral  agent,  who  was  made  the  most 
perfect  of  all  creatures,  and  became  the 
most  imperfect;  and  from  our  imperfec- 
tion lias  arisen,  also,  a general  imperfec- 
tion throughout  all  the  works  of  creation. 
The  word  imperfection  is  therefore  the 
most  unqualified  term  of  nil : there  may 
be  imperfection  in  regard  to  our  Maker  ; 
or  there  may  be  imperfection  in  regard  to 
whnt  we  conceive  of  perfection  : and  in 
this  case,  the  term  simply  and  generally 
implies  whatever  falls  short  in  any  degree 
or  manner  of  perfection.  Defect  is  a po- 
sitive degree  of  imperfection  ; it  is  con- 
trary both  to  our  ideas  of  perfection,  or 
our  particular  intention : thus,  there  may 
be  a defect  in  the  materials  of  which  a 
thing  is  made  ; or  a defect  in  the  mode  of 
making  it:  the  term  defect,  however,  whe- 
ther said  of  persons  or  things,  characterizes 
rather  the  object  than  the  agent.  Funtt, 
on  the  other  liand,  when  said  of  things,  al- 
ways refers  to  the  agent : thus  we  may  say 
there  is  a defect  in  the  glass,  or  a defect 
in  the  spring ; hut  there  is  a fault  in  the 
workmanship,  or  a fuult  in  the  putting 
together,  and  the  like.  Vice,  with  re- 
gard to  things,  is  properly  a serious  or 
radical  defect ; the  former  lies  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  whole,  the  latter  mny  lie  in 
the  parts;  the  former  lies  in  essentials, 
the  latter  lies  in  the  accidents : there 
may  be  a defect  in  the  shape  or  make  of 
a horse  ; but  the  vice  is  said  in  regard  to 
his  soundness  nr  unsoundness,  his  doci- 
lity or  indocility. 

It  I*  a pleasant  story  that  vtv  forsooth  who  are  the 
only  imperfect  creature*  In  the  univerve,  are  the 
only  beings  that  will  not  allow  of  ini  perfection. 

Stekljb. 

The  low  rare  of  men  take  a secret  pleasure  in  find* 
Ing  an  eminent  charscter  levelled  to  their  condition 
by  a report  of  Its  drfecti%  and  keep  themselves  In 
countenance,  though  they  are  excelled  in  a thousand 
virtues,  if  they  believe  that  they  have  in  common 
with  a great  person  any  ooe  fault.  Addisok. 

I did  myself  the  honour  this  day  to  make  a visit  to 
a lady  of  quality,  who  is  one  of  those  that  are  ever 
railing  at  the  rteet  of  the  age-  Steel:’, 
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IMPERFECTION,  WEAKNESS,  FRAIL- 
TY, FAILING,  FOIBLE. 

IMPERFECTION  (r.  Imperfection) 
has  already  been  considered  as  that 
which  in  the  most  extended  sense  abridges 
the  moral  perfection  of  man ; the  rest  are 
but  modes  of  imperfection  varying  in 
degree  and  circumstances.  UE  A K - 

N EbS  is  a positive  and  strong  degree  of 
imperfection  which  is  opposed  to  strength ; 
it  is  what  we  do  not  so  necessarily  look 
for,  and  therefore  distinguishes  the  in- 
dividual who  is  liable  to  it.  FRAIL- 
TY is  another  strong  mode  of  imper- 
fection which  characterizes  the  fragility 
of  man,  but  not  of  all  men  ; it  differs 
from  weakness  in  respect  to  the  ob- 
ject. A weakness  lies  more  in  the  judge- 
ment or  in  the  sentiment ; frailty  lies 
more  in  the  moral  features  of  an  ac- 
tion. It  is  a weakness  in  a man  to  yield 
to  the  persuasions  of  any  one  against  his 
better  judgement ; it  is  a frailty  to 
yield  to  intemperance  or  illicit  indul- 
gences. FAILINGS  and  FOIBLES 
are  the  smallest  degrees  of  imperfec- 
tion to  which  the  human  character  is 
liable:  we  have  all  our  failings  in  tem- 
per, and  our  foibles  in  our  habits  and  our 
prepossessions  ; and  he,  as  Horace  ob- 
serves, is  the  best  who  has  the  fewest. 
For  our  imperfections  we  must  seek  su- 
perior aid : we  must  lie  most  on  our 
guard  against  those  weaknesses  to  which 
the  softness  or  susceptibility  of  our  minds 
tnuv  most  expose  us,  and  against  those 
frailties  into  which  the  violence  ol'onr  evil 
passions  may  bring  us  : towards  the  /aif- 
ings  and  foibles  of  others  we  may  be  indul- 
gent, but  should  be  ambitious  to  correct 
them  in  ourselves. 

Yon  live  in  a rrhrn  of  human  infirmity  ubere  every 
one  hu  imperfections.  Blaiiu 

The  folly  of  allowing  oonelve*  to  delay  what  we 
know  cannot  finally  be  neaped,  i*  one  of  the  gmt-ral 
weaknetfCM  which,  t«»  a greater  or  lew  degree,  pre- 
vail in  every  mind.  Johnson. 

There  r.re  circumstance*  wbkh  every  man  mod 
know  will  prove  the  occasion*  of  calling  forth  hi*  In- 
tent frailties.  Blair. 

Never  allow  small  failing*  to  dwell  on  your  at* 
ten!  Jon  *o  much  a*  to  deface  the  whole  of  an  amiable 
character.  Blair. 

imperious,  v,  Commanding. 

IMPERIOUS,  LORDLY,  DOMINEER- 
ING, OVERBEARING. 

All  these  epithets  imply  an  unseemly 
exercise  or  affectation  of  power  or  supe- 
riority. IMPERIOUS,  from  impero  to 


command,  characterizes  either  the  dispo- 
sition to  command  without  adequate  au- 
thority, or  to  convey  one's  commands  in  an 
offensive  manner : LORDLY’,  signifying 
like  a lord,  characterizes  the  manner  of 
acting  the  lord:  and  DOMINEERING, 
from  dominus  a lord,  denotes  the  manner 
of  ruling  like  a lord,  or  rather  of  attempt- 
ing to  rule : hence  a person’s  temper  or  bis 
tone  is  denominated  imperious  ; his  air  or 
deportment  is  lordly ; his  tone  is  domineer- 
ing. A woman  of  an  imperious  temper 
commands  in  order  to  be  obeyed  : she 
commands  with  an  imperious  tone  in 
order  to  enforce  obedience.  A person 
assumes  a lordly  air  in  order  to  display 
his  own  importance  : he  gives  orders  in  a 
domineering  tone  in  order  to  make  others 
feel  their  inferiority.  There  is  always 
something  offensive  in  imperiousness; 
there  is  frequently  something  ludicrous  in 
that  which  is  lordly ; and  a mixture  of 
the  ludicrous  and  offensive  in  that  which 
is  domineering  : the  lordly  is  an  affecta- 
tion of  grandeur  where  there  arc  the  few- 
est pretensions ; and  the  domineering  is 
an  affectation  of  authority  where  it  least 
exists : lordly  is  applied  even  to  tba 
brutes  who  set  themselves  up  above 
those  of  their  kind  ; domineering  is  npplied 
to  servants  and  ignorant  people,  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  commanding 
without  knowing  how  to  command.  A 
turkey  cock  struts  .about  the  yard  in  a 
lordly  style  : an  upper  servant  domineers 
over  all  that  are  under  hitn. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  em- 
ployed for  such  as  are  invested  with  some 
sort  of  power,  or  endowed  with  some  sort 
of  superiority,  however  trifling;  but 
OVERBEARING  is  employed  for  men 
in  the  general  relations  of  society,  whe- 
ther superiors  or  equals.  A man  of  an 
imjierious  temper  and  some  talent  will  fre- 
quently he  so  overbearing  in  the  assem- 
blies of  his  equals  as  to  .awe  the  rest  into 
silence,  and  carry  every  measure  of  his 
own  without  contradiction.  As  the  petty 
nirs  of  superiority  here  described  are 
most  common  among  the  uncultivated 
part  of  mankind,  we  may  say  that  the 
imperious  temper  shows  itself  peculiarly 
in  the  domestic  circle;  that  the  lordly 
air  shows  itself  in  public;  that  the  domi- 
neering tone  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
kitchen ; and  the  overbearing  behaviour 
in  villages. 

1 reflected  within  myself  bow  much  society  would 
sufltrr  if  such  intnhmt  overbearing  characters  e* 
Loonline  were  not  held  in  restraint.  CcanKaxisa. 
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Thy  willing  victim,  Carthage, banting  loom 
From  all  that  pleading  nature  could  oppoae  ; 

From  a whole  clty'a  tear*,  by  rigid  faith 
Imperious  call'd,  and  honour's  dire  command. 

Thomson. 

He  who  has  sunk  ao  far  below  him  vlf  at  to  have 
firm  np  hi*  anei>t  to  a domineering  error  is  tit  for 
nothing  but  to  be  trampled  on.  South. 

IMPERTINENT,  RUDE,  SAUCY,  IM- 
PUDENT, INSOLENT. 

IMPERTINENT,  in  Latin  in  and 
pertinent  not  belonging  to  one,  signifies 
being  or  wanting  to  do  what  it  does  not 
belong  to  one  to  he  or  do. 

RUDE,  in  Latin  rudut  rude,  and  rau- 
dvs  a ragged  stone,  in  the  Greek  pafilot 
a rough  stick,  signifies  literally  unpolish- 
ed ; and  in  an  extended  sense,  wanting 
all  culture. 

SAUCY  comes  from  sauce,  and  the 
Latin  sulsus,  signifying  literally  salt;  and 
iu  an  extended  sense,  stinging  like  salt. 

IMPUDENT,  v.  Assurance. 

INSOLENT,  from  the  Latin  in  and 
j olcns,  contrary  to  custom,  signifies  being 
or  wanting  to  be  contrary  to  custom. 

Impertinent  is  allied  to  rude,  as  respects 
one’s  general  relations  in  society,  without 
regard  to  station ; it  is  allied  ,to  saucy, 
impudent,  and  insolent,  as  respects  the 
conduct  of  inferiors. 

He  who  does  not  respect  the  laws  of 
civil  society  in  bis  intercourse  with  indi- 
viduals, and  wants  to  assume  to  himself 
what  belongs  to  another,  is  impertinent : 
if  he  carry  this  impertinence  so  far  as  to 
commit  any  violent  breach  of  decorum  in 
his  behaviour,  he  is  rude.  Impertinence 
seems  to  spring  from  a too  high  regard  of 
one’s  self : rudeness  from  an  ignorance  of 
what  is  due  to  others.  An  impertinent 
man  will  ask  questions  for  the  mere  gra- 
tification of  curiosity  ; a rude  man  will 
stare  in  one’s  face  in  order  to  please  him- 
self. An  impertinent  man  will  take  pos- 
session of  the  best  seat  without  regard  to 
the  right  or  convenience  of  another  : a 
rude  man  will  burst  into  the  room  of  an- 
other, or  push  against  his  person,  in  vio- 
lation of  nil  ceremony. 

Impertinent,  in  comparison  with  the 
other  terms,  saucy,  impudent,  and  insolent, 
is  the  most  general  and  indefinite : what- 
ever one  does  or  says  that  is  not  compa- 
tible with  our  humble  station  is  imperti- 
nent ; saucy  is  a sharp  kind  of  imperti- 
nence: impudent  an  unblushing  kind  of 
impertinence ; insolence  is  an  outrageous 
kind  of  impertinence,  it  runs  counter  to 
ail  established  order:  thas,  the  terms 


seem  to  rise  in  sense.  A person  may  be 
impertinent  in  words  or  actions : he  is 
saucy  in  words  or  looks  : he  is  impudent 
or  insolent  in  words,  tones,  gesture,  looks, 
and  every  species  of  action.  A person’s 
impertinence  discovers  itself  in  not  giving 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  his  superiors 
in  general,  strangers,  or  otherwise;  as 
when  a common  person  sits  down  in 
the  presence  of  a man  of  rank : sauci- 
ness  discovers  itself  towards  particu- 
lar individuals,  in  certain  relations ; as 
in  the  case  of  servants  who  are  saucy  to 
their  masters,  or  children  who  are  saucy 
to  their  teachers : impudence  and  insolence 
are  the  strongest  degrees  of  impertinence  ; 
but  the  former  is  more  particularly  said 
of  such  things  as  reflect  disgrace  upon 
the  offender,  and  spring  from  a low  de- 
pravity of  mind,  such  as  the  abuse  of  one’s 
superiors,  and  a vulgar  defiance  of  those 
to  whom  one  owes  obedience  and  respect : 
insolence , on  the  contrary,  originates  from 
a haughtiness  of  spirit,  and  a misplaced 
pride,  which  breaks  out  into  a contemp- 
tuous disregard  of  the  station  of  those  by 
whom  one  is  offended  ; as  in  the  case  of 
a servant  who  should  offer  to  strike  his 
master,  or  of  a criminal  who  sets  a ma- 
gistrate at  defiance. 

Self-conceit  is  the  grand  source  of  im- 
pertinence, it  makes  persons  forget  them- 
selves ; the  young  thereby  forget  their 
youth ; the  servant  forgets  his  relationship 
to  his  master  ; the  poor  and  ignorant  man 
forgets  the  distance  between  himself  and 
those  who  are  elevated  by  education,  rank, 
power,  or  wealth : impertinent  persons, 
therefore,  act  towards  their  equals  as  if 
they  were  inferiors,  and  towards  their 
superiors  as  if  they  were  their  equals  : an 
angry  pride  that  is  offended  with  reproof 
commonly  provokes  I uucinets : an  in- 
sensibility to  shame,  or  an  unconscious- 
ness of  what  is  honourable  either  in  one’s- 
self  or  others,  gives  birth  to  impudence  : 
uncontrolled  passions,  and  bloated  pride, 
are  the  ordinary  stimulants  to  insolence. 

It  fe  publicly  wbbpered  ait  a piece  of  impertinent 
pride  In  me.  (bat  I have  hitherto  been  saucily 
civil  to  efery  body,  ai  If  I thought  nobody  good 
enough  to  quarrel  with.  Lady  M.  W.  Montague. 
My  holm  should  no  inch  rude  <1  border*  know, 

A*  from  high  drinking  consequently  flow.  Pomfret. 

Wlwthrr  he  knew  the  thing  or  bo, 

Hta  tongue  externally  would  go  ; 

For  be  had  impudence  ut  will.  Gat. 

He  claims  the  bull  with  lawtaaa  insolence. 

And  having  Mix'd  hit  horoi,  accoala  the  prince. 

Dxtnx. 
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IMPLANT. 


IMPEKVIOU8,  IMPASSABLE,  INAC- 
CESSIBLE. 

IMPERVIOUS,  from  the  Latin  in, 
per,  and  via,  signifies  not  having  a way 
through;  IMPASSABLE,  nut  to  be 
passed  through  ; INACCESSIBLE,  not 
to  be  approached.  A wood  is  impervi- 
ous, when  the  trees,  branches,  and  leaves, 
arc  entangled  to  such  & degree  ns  to  ad- 
mit of  no  passage  at  all : a river  is  impas- 
sable that  is  so  deep  that  it  cannot  he 
forded  : a rock  or  a mountain  is  inaccessi- 
ble the  summit  of  which  is  not  to  be  reach- 
ed by  any  path  whatever.  What  is  im- 
perii,n/s  is  for  a permanency;  what  is 
impassable  is  commonly  so  only  for  a 
time  : roads  arc  frequently  impassable  in 
the  winter  that  ore  passable  in  the  summer, 
while  a thicket  is  impervious  during  the 
w hole  of  the  year  : impassable  is  likewise 
said  only  of  that  which  is  to  he  passed  by 
living  creatures,  but  impervious  may  be 
extended  to  inanimate  objects ; a wood 
may  be  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  monster,  Caew~,  more  than  tintf  a beast, 

Thla  hold  impervious  to  the  ran  posana’d. 

Dames. 

Rat  Irat  l be  (i  ff cutty  oT  parsing  back 
Stas  hts  return  perhaps  o.er  this  gntf. 

Impassable , impervious , let  ul  try 
AdventVona  work.  MtCTOW. 

At  least  our  euefoue  fee  bath  fail'd  who  thought 
All  like  btmseK  rebellious,  by  whose  aid 
This  Inarcesstble  high  strength,  the  teat 
Of  Deity  Supreme,  us  dispoeeem*d, 

Hu  trusted  to  bare  rais'd.  Micro*. 

impetuous,  v.  Violent. 
impious,  v.  Irreligious. 
IMPLACABLE,  UNIIELENTINC,  RE- 
LENTLESS, INEXORABLE. 

IMPLACABLE,  unappeasable,  signi- 
fies not  be  allaved  nor  softened. 

UNRELENTING  or  RELENT- 
LESS, from  the  Latin  lenio  to  soften,  or 
to  make  pliant,  signifies  not  rendered  soft. 

INEXORABLE,  from  oro  to  pray, 
signifies  nnt  to  be  turned  by  prayers. 

Inflexibility  is  the  idea  expressed  in 
common  by  these  terms,  but  they  differ 
in  the  causes  and  circumstance  with 
which  it  is  attended.  Animosities  are 
implacable  when  no  misery  which  we  oc- 
casion can  diminish  their  furce,  and  no 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  offender 
can  lessen  the  spirit  of  revenge  : the 

mind  or  character  of  a man  is  unrelenting, 
when  it  ts  not  to  he  turned  from  its  pur- 
pose by  a view  of  the  pain  which  it  in- 


flicts : a man  is  inexorable  who  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  every  solicitation  or  entreaty 
that  is  made  to  induce  him  to  lessen  the 
rigour  of  his  sentence.  A man’s  angry 
passions  render  him  implacable ; it  is  not 
the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  but  the 
temper  of  the  offended  that  is  here  in 
question  ; by  implacability  lie  is  rendered 
insensible  to  the  misery  he  occasions, 
and  to  every  satisfaction  which  the 
offender  may  offer  him  : fixedness  of  pur- 
e renders  a roan  unrelenting  or  relent- 
; an  unrelenting  temper  is  not  less 
callous  to  the  misery  produced,  than  an 
implacable  temper ; but  it  is  not  grounded 
always  on  resentment  for  personal  inju- 
ries, but  sometimes  on  a certain  principle 
of  right  and  a sense  of  necessity  : the  in- 
exorable man  adheres  to  his  rule,  as  the 
unrelenting  man  does  to  his  purpose;  the 
former  is  insensible  to  any  workings  of 
his  heart  which  might  shake  his  purpose, 
the  latter  turns  a deaf  ear  to  all  the  so- 
licitations of  others  which  would  go  to 
alter  his  decrees  : savages  are  mostly  im- 
placable in  their  animosities ; Titus  Man- 
lius Torquatus  displayed  an  instance  of 
unrelenting  severity  towards  his  son ; 
Minos,  A'.acus,  and  Rhodomanthus  were 
the  inexorable  judges  of  hell. 

Implacable  and  unrelenting  are  said 
only  of  animate  beings  in  whom  is  want- 
ing an  ordinary  portion  of  the  tender  af- 
fections : inexorable  may  be  im properl v 
applied  to  inanimate  objects ; justice  and 
death  are  both  represented  as  inexorable. 

Implacable  so  the  enmity  of  the  Mexican*  wax, 
they  were  on  unac.|natote(l  with  (he  science  of  war 
that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  (lie  proper  meuxorea 
for  the  ilratruction  of  the  Spaniard..  Robirtsow. 
Time  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate.  Drydkw. 
Acca,  *tl«  past,  he  swim*  before  my  sight, 

Inexorable  death,  and  claim,  ha  right.  Dm  ora. 

TO  IMPLANT,  INGRAFT,  INCUL- 
CATE, INSTIL,  INFUSE. 

To  plant  is  properly  to  fig  plants  in 
the  ground ; to  IMPLANT  is,  in  the  im- 
proper sense,  to  fix  principles  in  the  mind. 
Graft  is  to  make  one  plant  grow  on  the 
stock  of  another;  to  INGRAFT  is  to 
make  particular  principles  flourish  in  the 
mind,  and  form  a part  of  the  character. 
Calco  is  in  Latin  to  tread  ; and  INCUL- 
CATE, to  stamp  into  the  mind.  Stitlo, 
in  Latin,  is  literally  to  fall  dropwise : 
instiUo,  to  INSTIL,  is,  in  the  improper 
sense,  to  make  sentiments  as  it  were  drop 
into  the  mind.  Fundo,  in  Latin,  is  lite- 
rally to  pour  in  a stream  : infundo,  to 
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INFUSE,  is  in  the  improper  sense  to 
pour  principles  or  feelings  into  the  mind. 

To  implant,  ingraft,  ond  inculcate,  are 
said  of  abstract  opinions,  or  rules  of  right 
and  wrong;  instil  and  infuse  of  such 
principles  that  influence  the  heart,  the 
affections,  and  the  passions.  It  is  the  bu- 
siness of  the  parent  iu  early  life  to  im- 
plant sentiments  of  virtue  in  his  child  ; it 
is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  ingraft 
them.  The  belief  of  a Deity,  and  all 
the  truths  of  Divine  Revelation,  ought  to 
be  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  chiid  as 
soon  as  it  can  understnud  any  thing : if 
it  have  not  enjoyed  this  privilege  in  its 
earliest  infancy,  the  task  of  ingrafting 
these  principles  afterwards  into  the  tnind 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty 
and  uncertainty  of  success.  Instil  is  a 
corresponding  act  with  implant  : we 
implant  belief;  we  instil  the  feeling 
which  is  connected  with  this  belief.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  an  abstract  belief 
of  a God  implanted  into  the  tnind  : we 
must  likewise  have  a love,  and  a fear  of 
liiui,  and  reverence  for  his  holy  name  and 
Word,  instilled  into  the  mind. 

To  instil  is  a gradual  process  which  is 
the  natural  work  of  education  ; to  infuse 
is  a more  arbitrary  and  immediate  act. 
Sentiment*  tire  instilled  into  the  tnind, 
not  altogether  by  the  personal  efforts  of 
any  individual,  but  liLewise  by  collateral 
endeavours ; they  are  however  infused  at 
the  express  will,  and  with  the  express 
endeavour  of  some  person.  By  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  an  attendance  on 
public  worship,  and  the  influence  of  ex- 
ample, combined  with  the  instructions 
of  a parent,  religious  sentiments  are  in- 
stilled into  the  mind  ; by  the  counsel  and 
conversation  of  on  intimate  friend,  an 
even  current  of  the  feeling  becomes  in- 
fused iuto  the  mind.  Instil  is  applicable 
only  to  permanent  sentiments;  infuse 
may  be  said  of  any  partial  feeling : hence 
we  speak  of  infusing  a poison  into  the 
mind  by  means  of  insidious  and  mischiev- 
ous publications ; or  infusing  a jealousy 
by  means  of  entity  insinuations,  or  infus- 
ing an  ardour  into  the  minds  of  soldiers 
by  means  of  spirited  addresses  coupled 
with  military  successes. 

With  varioul  eeedi  of  art  deep  to  the  mlod 
Implanted.  Thowvoh. 

The  reciprocal  ultructioil  In  the  mlotl*  of  men  la  * 
principle  ingrajttd  In  the  very  *r»t  formation  of  (lie 
soul,  by  i ho  Author  of  our  nature.  Jlmutli.tsv. 

To  preach  practical  uermoot,  as  thry  are  called, 
that  is,  aermous  upon  virtues  and  vises,  oilhout  in- 
culrntlng  the  great  Scripture  troth*  of  redemption, 
trace,  Ac.,  which  alone  eao  enable  and  Incite  us  to 


forsake  sin  and  follow  after  rlphteonsnem;  what  la  K, 
bot  lo  pot  torether  the  wheels  aod  art  the  haudv  of  a 
watch,  forgetting  the  rprlng  which  la  to  make  them 
all  go ! Bishop  llonm. 

The  apostle  often  mates  mention  of  sound  doc- 
trine lo  opposition  to  the  catravagaot  and  corrupt 
opinions  which  folae  teachers,  earn  In  those  days,  fra* 
slUled  Into  the  mtm Is  of  their  Ignorant  and  nonary 
disciples.  Bivxaipo*. 

No  sooner  grows 

Tli«  soft  li\furten  praraleot  *nd  w|i!e, 

Than  all  allvr,  at  once  their  jojr  oVrflows 

In  music  ancoallnM.  Ti»©m>o*. 

TO  IMPLICATE,  INVOLVE. 

IMPLICATE,  from  plica  lo  fold,  de- 
notes to  fold  into  n thing;  and  IN- 
VOLVE, from  Volvo  to  roll,  signifies  to 
roll  into  n thing  : by  which  explanation 
we  perceive,  that  to  implicate  marks 
something  less  entangled  than  to  involve  : 
for  that  which  is  folded  may  lie  folded 
only  once,  but  that  which  is  rolled  is  rolled 
mnny  times.  In  application  therefore  to 
human  affairs,  people  are  said  to  be  im- 
plicated who  have  taken  ever  so  small  a 
share  in  a transaction;  hut  they  are  »n- 
volved  only  when  they  are  deeply  con- 
cerned ; the  former  is  likewise  especially 
applied  to  criminal  transactions,  the  lat- 
ter to  those  things  which  are  in  them- 
selves troublesome : thus  a man  is  im- 
plicnted  in  the  guilt  of  robbery  who 
should  stand  by  anti  see  it  done,  without 
interfering  for  its  prevention ; as  law-suits 
are  of  all  things  the  most  intricate  and 
harassing,  he  who  is  engaged  in  one  u 
properly  involved  in  it,  or  he  who  is  in 
debt  in  every  direction  is  strictly  said  to 
be  involved  in  debt. 

Thai  which  can  rxalt  a wife  only  by  degrading  a 
hutltant],  wUI  appear  on  the  a hole  not  worth  the  ac- 
qu—Uiou,  evert  though  It  could  be  made  without  pro- 
voking jealou.y  by  the  Implication  of  contempt. 

HlViOWOSTU. 

Tbove  who  cultivate  the  memery  of  our  Bevolu- 
tiou,  will  lake  earn  how  limy  are  tnroleat  with  per- 
•on*  who.  under  pretext  of  loll  toward*  the  Reto- 
lution  and  convolution,  frequently  wander  from  their 
troe  principles.  Bvnsn. 

to  implore,  v.  To  beseech, 
to  imply,  c.  To  signify. 
to  import,  v.  To  signify. 

IMPORTANCE,  CONSEQUENCE, 
WEIGHT,  MOMENT. 

IMPORTANCE,  from  porto  to  curry, 
signifies  the  carrying  or  bearing  with,  or 
in  itself. 

CONSEQUENCE,  from  conscquor  to 
follow,  or  result,  siguifies  the  following,  or 
resulting  from  a thing. 
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WEIGHT  signifies  the  quantum  that 
the  thing  weighs. 

MOMENT,  from  momentum,  signifies 
the  force  that  puts  in  motion. 

Importance  is  what  things  have  in 
themselves  ; they  may  be  of  more  or  less 
importance,  according  to  the  value  which 
is  set  upou  them : this  may  lie  real  or 
unreal ; it  may  be  estimated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  their  past  utility,  or  from  the 
presumption  of  their  utility  for  the  future: 
the  idea  of  importance,  ttierefore,  enters 
into  the  meaning  of  the  other  terms  more 
or  less.  Consequence  is  the  importance  ot 
a thing  from  its  consequence.  This  terra 
therefore  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  such 
things,  the  consequences  ot  which  may  be 
more  immediately  discerned  either  from 
the  neglect  or  the  attention  : it  is  of  con- 
sequence for  a letter  to  go  oft  on  a certain 
day,  for  the  affairs  of  an  individual  mav 
be  more  or  less  affected  by  it ; an  hour  s 
delay  sometimes  in  the  departure  of  a 
military  expedition  may  be  ot  such  conse- 
quence as  to  determine  the  fate  of  a bat- 
tle. The  term  weight  implies  a positively 
great  degree  of  importance : it  is  that  im- 
portance which  a thing  has  intrinsically 
in  itself,  and  which  makes  it  weigh  in 
the  mind : it  is  applied  therefore  to  such 
things  os  offer  them  selves  to  deliberation  j 
hence  the  counsels  of  a nation  are  always 
weighty,  because  they  involve  the  in- 
terests of  so  many.  Moment  is  that  im- 
portance which  a thing  has  from  the 
power  in  itself  to  produce  effects,  or  to 
determine  interests : it  is  applicable, 

therefore,  only  to  such  things  as  are  con- 
nected with  our  prosperity  or  happiness  : 
when  used  without  any  adjunct,  it  implies 
a great  degree  of  importance,  hut  may  be 
modified  in  various  ways  : as  a tiling  of 
no  moment,  or  small  moment,  or  great 
moment ; but  we  cannot  say  with  the 
same  propriety,  a thing  of  small  weight, 
and  still  less  a thing  of  great  sceight : it 
is  a matter  of  no  small  moment  for  every 
one  to  choose  that  course  of  conduct 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  a death-bed 
reflection. 

He  that  comdder*  How  ttoon  hr  mn*t  clo»e  hi*  life, 
will  Unit  nothlr.g  of  po  much  importance  a*  to  clote 
it  well.  Johnson. 

The  corruption  of  our  taste  I*  not  of  equal  conse- 
quence with  the  depravation  or  our  virtue. 

Warton. 

The  &ne*t  works  of  Invention  are  of  very  little 
vre/tf/U,  wb**n  put  in  the  balance  with  what  refine* 
ami  eaall*  the  rational  mind.  Spectator. 

Whoever  shall  review  hw  life,  will  find  that  the 
whole  tenoc  of  h‘n  conduct  ha*  been  determined  by 
tone  accident  of  no  apparent  moment.  Johnson. 


IMPUGN. 

importunate,  v.  Pressing. 

IMPORTUNATE,  V.  Solicitous. 
to  impose  upon,  v.  To  deceive. 
impost,  r.  Tax. 
imfostoh,  v.  Deceiver. 
imprecation,  v.  Malediction. 
to  impress,  t>.  To  impiint. 
impression,  v.  Mark. 

TO  IMPRINT,  impress,  engrave. 

PRINT  and  PRESS  are  both  derived 
from  pressus,  participle  of  primo,  signify- 
ing in  the  literal  sense  to  press,  or  to 
make  a mark  by  pressing  : to  IMPRESS 
and  IMPRINT  are  morally  employed  in 
the  same  sense.  Things  ore  impressed  on 
the  mind  so  as  to  produce  a convic- 
tion : they  are  imprinted  on  it  so  as  to 
produce  recollection.  If  the  truths  of 
Christianity  be  impressed  on  the  mind, 
they  will  show  themselves  in  a corres- 
ponding conduct : whatever  is  imprinted 
on  the  mind  in  early  life,  or  liy  any  par- 
ticular circumstance,  is  not  readily  for- 
gotten. ENGRAVE,  from  grave  and 
the  Gentian  graben  to  dig,  expresses 
more  in  the  proper  sense  than  either,  and 
the  same  in  its  moral  application  ; for 
we  may  trply  say  that  if  the  truths  of 
Christianity  he  engraven  in  the  minds  of 
youth,  they  can  never  lie  eradicated. 

Whence  this  dUdal.  of  life  lo  etVy  hpswt. 

But  from  a notion  on  tltefr  mind*  imprest 
That  all  who  for  their  cooatry  die,  are  blest ! 

Jinn. 

Such  n atranpe,  aacred,  and  Inviolable  tnaje*lj  ha* 
God  imprinted  upon  thi*  faculty  (the  rousciencr), 
that  it  c*u  never  he  deposed.  South. 

Deep  oo  hi*  front  engraven* 
Deliberation  tai,  and  public  care.  Milton. 

imprisonment,  v.  Confinement. 
impropriation,  r.  Appropria- 
tion. 

to  improve,  v.  To  amend. 
improvement,  v.  Progress. 
impudence,  v.  Assurance. 
impudent,  t;.  Immodest. 
impudent,  v.  Impertinent. 

to  impugn,  attack. 
IMPUGN,  in  Latin  in  and  pugno,  sig- 
nifies to  fight  against. 

ATTACK,  v.  To  attack. 

These  terms  are  employed  synony- 
mously only  in  regard  to  doctrines  or  opi- 
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INACTIVE. 

nions ; in  which  case,  to  impugn  signifies 
to  call  in  question,  or  bring  arguments 
against;  to  attack  is  tu  oppose  with 
warmth.  Sceptics  impugn  every  opinion, 
however  self-evident  or  well  grounded 
they  may  be  : infidels  make  the  most  in- 
decent attacks  upon  the  Bible,  mid  all 
that  is  held  sacred  by  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

He  whoinipugnsmay  sometimes  proceed 
insidiously  and  circuitously  to  undermine 
the  fitith  of  others : he  who  attacks  always 
proceeds  with  more  or  less  violence.  To 
impugn  is  not  necessarily  taken  iu  a bad 
sense  ; we  may  sometimes  impugn  absurd 
doctrines  by  a fair  train  of  reasoning  : to 
attack  is  always  objectiunable,  either  in 
the  mode  of  the  action,  or  its  object,  or 
in  both  ; it  is  a mode  of  proceeding  of- 
tener  employed  in  the  cause  of  falsehood 
than  truth  : when  there  are  no  arguments 
wherewith  to  impugn  a doctrine,  it  is 
easy  to  attack  it  with  ridicule  and  scur- 
rility. 

to  impute,  v.  To  ascribe. 

INABILITY,  DISABILITY. 

INABILITY  denotes  the  absence  of 
ability  in  the  most  general  and  abstract 
sense.  DISABILITY  implies  the  ab- 
sence of  ability  only  in  particular  cases  : 
the  inability  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  is  irremediable ; the  disability 
lies  in  the  circumstances,  and  may  some- 
times be  removed : weakness,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  will  occasion  an  in- 
ability to  perform  a task  ; there  is  a total 
ina6i?ityin  an  infant  to  walk  and  act  likean 
adult : a want  of  knowledge  or  of  the  re- 
quisite qualifications  may  be  a disability; 
in  this  maimer  minority  of  age  or  an  ob- 
jection to  take  certain  oaths  may  be  a 
disability  fur  filling  a public  office. 

It  la  Dot  from  inability  to  (lUcorrr  what  ttiejr 
ought  to  do  that  men  err  Id  practice.  Blair. 

Want  of  age  fa  a legal  disability  to  contract  a 
marriage.  Blacrstonz. 

inaccessible,  v.  Impervious. 

INACTIVE,  INERT,  LAZY,  SLOTH- 
FUL, SLUGGISH. 

A reluctance  to  bodily  exertion  is 
common  to  nil  these  terms.  INAC- 
TIVE is  the  most  general  and  unqua- 
lified term  of  all ; it  expresses  simply 
the  want  of  a stimulus  to  exertion  : IN- 
ERT is  something  more  positive,  from 
the  Latiu  trim  or  sine  arte  without  art 
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or  mind ; it  denotes  a specific  deficiency 
either  in  body  or  mind. 

LAZY  (r.  Idle).  SLOTHFUL,  from 
slaw,  that  is,  full  of  slowness ; and 
SLUGGISH  from  slug,  that  is,  like  a 
slug,  drowsy  and  heavy:  all  rise  upon 
one  another  to  denote  an  expressly  de- 
fective temperament  of  the  body  which 
directly  impedes  action. 

To  be  inactive  is  to  be  indisposed  to 
action  ; that  is,  to  the  performance  of 
any  office,  to  the  doing  any  specific  bu- 
siness : to  be  inert  is  somewhat  more  ; it 
is  to  be  indisposed  to  movement : to  be 
lazy  is  to  move  with  pain  to  one's  self : 
to  be  slothful  is  never  to  move  otherwise 
than  slowly  : to  be  sluggish  is  to  move  iu 
a sleepy  and  heavy  manlier. 

A person  may  be  inactive  from  a va- 
riety of  incidental  causes,  as  timidity, 
ignorance,  modesty,  and  the  like,  which 
combine  to  make  him  averse  to  enter 
upon  any  business,  or  take  any  serious 
step  ; a person  may  be  inert  from  tempo- 
rary indisposition  ; but  laziness,  slothful 
ness,  and  sluggishness  are  inherent  physi- 
cal defects  : laziness  is  however  not  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  mind  or  the  will ; 
but  sloth  fulness  and  sluggishness  are  purely 
the  offspring  of  nature,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  habit  superinduced  upon  na- 
ture. A man  of  a mild  character  is  fre- 
quently inactive ; lie  wants  that  ardour 
which  impels  perpetually  to  action ; lie 
wishes  for  nothing  with  sufficient  warmth 
to  make  action  agreeable  ; he  is  therefore 
inactive  by  a natural  consequence  : some 
diseases,  particularly  of  the  melancholy 
kind,  are  accompanied  with  a strung  de- 
gree of  inertness  ; since  they  seem  to  de- 
prive the  frame  of  its  ordinary  powers  to 
action,  and  to  produce  a certain  degree 
of  torpor:  lazy  people  move  as  if  their 
bodies  were  a burden  to  themselves;  they 
are  fond  of  rest,  and  particularly  averse 
to  be  put  in  action ; but  they  wift  some- 
times move  quickly,  nnd  perform  much 
when  once  impelled  to  move : slothful 
people  never  vary  their  pace ; they  have 
a physical  impediment  m themselves  to 
quick  motion  : sluggish  people  are  with 
difficulty  brought  into  action  ; it  is  their 
nature  to  be  iu  a state  of  stupor. 

Wl>«t  laws  an*  thewt  inatract  n*  If  you  can; 

There**  one  design'd  for  brutes,  and  one  for  man, 
Another  guides  inactive  matter's  course.  Jaunts. 
Informer  of  the  planet  an  train. 

Without  whose  quickening  glance  their  cambrou* 
orbs 

Were  brute,  unlovel/  mass,  inert  and  dead. 

Thomson. 
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626  INADVERTENCY. 

Tbu  Ant  ctmto  (i>  Thwnvou’i  t'xvtle  of  loito- 
1,-ticu)  opooi  a scene  of  lasy  laser;  that  Alii  tbo 
Itoatioxioo. 

Fa  lari;  loiarioos,  will  no;  olio  awake. 

And,  sprloFlaf  from  tlie  hrd  of  stalk,  eojo; 

The  cool,  the  fratraot,  lad  the  sileot  hoor  I 

Tnoavux. 

Coimmtlun  would  hecowie  doll  aud  sapid,  IT 
nrgllp'oce  were  not  uovwrtiinr.  roused,  aod  llufftsk- 
net i qulckeoed,  h;  doe  aererlt;  of  sepreheotlon. 

JohXXOX. 

inadequate,  v.  Incapable. 

INADVERTENCY,  INATTENTION, 
OVERSIGHT. 

INADVERTENCY,  from  advert  to 
turn  the  mind  to,  is  allied  to  INATTEN* 
TION  (v.  Attentive),  when  the  act  of  the 
mind  is  signified  in  general  terms ; and 
to  OVERSIGHT  when  any  particular 
instance  of  inadvertency  occurs.  Inad- 
vertency never  designates  a habit,  hut  in- 
attention does ; the  former  term,  there- 
fore, is  unqualified  by  the  reproachful 
sense  which  attaches  to  the  latter : any 
one  may  be  guilty  of  inadvertencies , since 
the  mind  tliat  is  occupied  with  many  sub- 
jects equally  serious  may  be  turned  so 
Steadily  towards  some  that  others  may 
escape  notice  ; but  inattention,  which  de- 
signates a direct  want  of  attention,  is  al- 
ways a fault,  and  belongs  only  to  the 
young,  or  such  as  arc  thoughtless  by 
nature:  since  inadvertency  is  an  occa- 
sional act,  it  must  not  be  too  often  re- 
peated, or  it  becomes  inattention.  An 
oversight  is  properly  n species  ot  inad- 
vertency, which  arises  from  looking  over, 
or  passing  by,  a thing.  Inadvertency 
seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  cause  of  the 
mistake,  namely,  the  particular  abstrac- 
tion of  the  mind  from  the  object ; the  term 
oversight  seems  to  refer  to  the  mistake 
itself,  namely,  the  missing  something 
which  ought  to  have  been  taken:  it  is  an 
inadvertency  in  a person  to  omit  speaking 
to  one  of  the  company  ; it  is  au  oversight 
in  a tradesman  who  omits  to  include  cer- 
tain articles  in  his  reckoning  : we  pardon 
au  inadvertency  in  another,  since  the  con- 
sequences are  never  serious  ; we  must  he 
guarded  against  oversights  in  business,  as 
their  consequences  may  he  serious. 

Igoonnce  of  inadvertency  will  adult  of  seme 
extenuation.  South. 

Tbt  expeoae  of  Mtradln|t  (Ihe  Seottlvh  Parlia- 
ment), Ike  inattention  of  Ike  a**  to  an,  lee  a I or  re- 
polar  »)tteta  of  gorrroment,  but  shore  all,  lire  ex- 
orbilant  authority  of  Ihe  ooblet,  m,de  tbir  privilege 
of  w little  value  tv  to  be  almovt  aefti-cird. 

Rouarsoa, 


INCAPABLE. 

Tbe  ancient  critics  discover  benntlen  which  escape 
the  observation  of  the  vulyir,  and  my  often  ftnd 
reason*  for  palliating  «uch  little  alift  and  ortrtigMs 
In  the  wilting*  of  emineut  aotbori.  AwmON. 

inanimate,  v.  Lifeless. 
inanity,  v.  Vacancy. 
inattention,  v.  Inadvertency . 
inattentive,  v.  Negligent. 
ineorn,  v.  Inherent. 
inbred,  v.  Inherent. 

INCAPABLE,  INSUFFICIENT,  INCOM- 
PETENT, INADEQUATE. 
INCAPABLE,  that  is,  nof  having  ca- 
pacity ( v . Ability)  i INSUFFICIENT,  or 
not  sufficient,  or  mil  having  what  is  suffi- 
cient ; INCOMPETENT,  or  not  compe- 
tent (tt.  Competent)-,  are  employed  either 
for  persons  or  things  : the  first  in  a gene- 
ral, the  last  two  in  a specific  sense:  IN- 
ADEQUATE, or  not  adc</uatc  or  equal- 
led, is  applied  roost  generally  to  things.  _ 
When  a man  is  said  to  he  incapable,  it 
characterises  his  whole  mind ; it  he  be 
said  to  have  insufficiency  and  incosnpc- 
tency,  it  respects  the  particular  ohiects  to 
which  he  has  applied  his  power:  he  may 
be  insufficient  or  incompetent  for  certain 
things ; hut  he  may  have  a capacity  for 
other  things  : the  term  incapacity,  there- 
fore, implies  a direct  charge  upon  the  un- 
derstanding, which  is  not  implied  by  the 
insufficiency  and  incompetcncy.  An  inca- 
pacttif  consists  altogether  ot  a physical 
defect ; an  insufficiency  and  incompetcncy 
are  incidental  defects  : the  former  de- 
pending upon  the  age,  the  condition,  the 
acquisitions,  moral  qualities,  and  the  like, 
of  the  individual;  the  latter  on  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of 
jiis  studies:  where  there  is  direct  inca- 
acity,  a person  has  no  chance  of  making 
iuiself  fit  for  any  office  or  employment ; 
youth  is  naturally  accompanied  with  in- 
sufficiency to  fill  stations  which  Iwlong  to 
mature  age,  and  to  perform  offices  which 
require  the  exercise  of  judgement;  a 
young  person  is,  therefore,  still  more  in- 
competent to  form  n fixed  opinion  on  any 
one  subject,  because  he  can  have  made 
himself  master  of  none. 

Incapable  is  applied  sometimes  to  the 
moral  character,  to  signify  the  absence  of 
that  which  is  bad  ; insufficient  and  incom- 
petent always  convey  the  idea  of  a defi- 
ciency in  that  which  is  at  least  desirable: 
it  is  an  honour  to  a person  to  be  iHcajtabk 
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INCESSANTLY, 


INCLINATION.  Ml 


of  falsehood,  or  incapable  of  doing  an  un- 
generous action  ; but  to  ba  insufficient  and 
incompetent  are,  at  all  events,  qualities 
not  to  be  boasted  of,  although  they  may 
not  be  expressly  disgraceful.  These  terms 
are  likewise  applicable  to  things,  in  which 
they  preserve  a similar  distinction : infi- 
delity is  incapable  of  affording  a man  any 
comfort ; when  the  means  are  insufficient 
for  obtaining  the  ends,  it  is  madness  to 
expect  success ; it  is  a sad  condition  of 
humanity  when  a man's  resources  are  in- 
competent to  supply  him  with  the  first  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 

Inadequate  is  relative  in  its  significa- 
tion, like  insufficient  and  incompetent ; 
but  the  relation  is  different.  A thing  is 
insufficient  which  does  not  suffice  either 
for  the  wishes,  the  purposes,  or  necessi- 
ties, of  any  one,  in  particular  or  in  gene- 
ral cases;  thus,  a quantity  of  materials 
may  be  insufficient  for  n particular  build- 
ing : incompetence  is  an  insufficiency  for 
general  purposes,  in  things  of  the  first 
necessity  ; thus,  an  income  may  he  incom- 
petent to  support  a family  : inadequacy 
is  still  more  particular,  for  it  denotes  any 
deficiency  which  is  measured  by  compa- 
rison with  the  object  to  which  it  refers ; 
thus,  the  strength  of  an  animal  may  he 
inadequate  to  the  labour  which  is  requir- 
ed,‘•or  a reward  may  be  inadequate  to  the 
service. 

Were  a lieman  anal  incapable  of  farther  en- 
tar^naeeU,  I cook!  Imvglne  It  might  fall  away  insen- 
sibly, Aonrah. 

When  God  withdrawn  Ida  band,  and  tela  nature 
sink  Into  tta  original  wenkoesa  and  iniuj}iricncy, 
all  a man's  delight*  fall  him.  South. 

All  the  attainments  p.iadble  to  our  prearnt  atafe 
are  evident!}  Inadequate  to  our  capacitira  of  eujoy- 
wmt.  JORxaoir. 

incessantly,  unceasingly,  un- 
interruptedly, WITHOUT  IN- 
TERMISSION, 

INCESSANTLY  and  UNCEASING- 
LY are  hut  variations  from  the  siuue 
word,  cease. 

UNINTERRUPTEDLY,  v.  To  dis- 
turb. 

INTERMISSION,  v.  To  subside. 

Continuity,  but  not  duration,  is  de- 
noted by  these  terms  : incessantly  is  the 
most  general  and  indefinite  of  all ; it  sig- 
nifies without  ceasing,  but  may  he  ap- 
plied to  things  winch  admit  of  certain  in- 
tervals : unceasingly  is  definite,  and  signi- 
fies never  ceasing  ; it  cannot  therefore  be 
applied  to  what  has  any  cessation.  In 
familiar  discourse,  incessantly  is  an  ex- 


travagant mode  of  speech,  by  which  one 
means  to  denote  the  absence  of  those 
ordinary  intervals  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pected ; us  when  one  says  a person  is 
incessantly  talking;  by  which  is  under- 
stood, that  be  does  not  allow  bioiself  the 
ordinary  intervals  of  rest  from  talking! 
unceasingly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
literally  employed  for  a positive  want  of 
cessation ; a noise  is  said  to  be  unceasing 
which  literally  never  ceases;  or  com- 
plaints are  unceasing  which  are  made 
without  ony  pauses  or  intervals.  Inees- 
suntly  and  unceasingly  are  said  of  things 
which  act  of  themselves  ; uninterruptedly 
is  said  of  that  which  depends  upon  other 
things  : it  rains  incessantly,  marks  a con- 
tinued operation  of  nature,  independent 
of  every  thing ; but  to  be  uninta  ruptedly 
happy,  marks  one’s  freedom  from  every 
foreign  iufiueucs  which  is  unfriendly  to 
one’s  happiness.  , 

Incessantly  and  the  other  two  words 
are  employed  either  for  persous  or  tilings; 
without  intermission  is  however  mostly 
employed  for  persons : things  net  and  re- 
act incessantly  upon  one  another  ; a man 
of  a persevering  temper  goes  on  labouring 
without  intermission,  until  he  has  effected 
his  purpose. 

Saifent,  mMiiV,  snit  autbrlfty  waato. 

Vain-  feastrt,  amt  ytlle  superdsllie. 

All  chore  this  seace's  fort  assayle  incessantly. 

Srsscsa. 

lrapell'd,  with  steps  uneeeuing , to  pursue 
Some  Heeling  good  (hat  mocks  me  with  the  view. 

Gotoslrmf. 

She  draws  a close,  (neumbent  cloud  of  death, 
Vnlnlerrupted  by  (he  Using  winds.  Taowaww. 

For  any  one  to  beatways  to  a laborious,  hazardous 
poature  of  defence,  without  Intermission,  must 
need,  be  Intolerable.  Satrra. 

incident,  v.  Circumstance. 
incident,  v.  Euent. 
incidental,  v.  Accidental. 
to  incite,  v.  To  encourage. 
to  incite,  v.  To  Excite. 
inclination,  v.  Attachment. 
inclination,  v.  Bent. 
inclination,  v.  Disposition. 

inclination,  tendency,  pro- 
pensity, PRONKNESS. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  de- 
signate the  state  of  the  will  towards  an 
object:  INCUN ATION  (».  Attach- 

ment) denotes  its  first  movement  towards 
an  object;  TENDENCY  (from  to  tend) 


m 


INCLOSE. 


INCONSISTENT. 


is  a continued  inclination : PROPEN- 
SITY, from  the  Latin  propensus  and  pro- 
pendeo  to  hang  forward,  denotes  a still 
stronger  leaning  of  the  will ; and  PRON  E, 
from  the  Latin  promts  downward,  cha- 
racterizes an  habitual  and  fixed  state  of 
the  will  towards  an  object.  The  inclina- 
tion expresses  the  leanin|  but  not  the  di- 
rection of  that  leaning ; it  may  be  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  upwards  or  down- 
wards; consequently  we  may  have  an 
inclination  to  that  which  is  good  or  bad, 
high  or  low ; tendency  does  not  spe- 
cify any  particular  direction  ; but  from 
the  idea  of  pressing,  which  it  conveys,  it 
is  appropriately  applied  to  those  things 
which  degenerate  or  lead  to  what  is  baa; 
excessive  strictness  in  the  treatment  of 
children  has  a tendency  to  damp  the  spi- 
rit : propensity  and  proneness  both  desig- 
nate a downward  direction,  and  conse- 
quently refer  only  to  that  which  is  bad 
and  low ; a person  has  a propensity  to 
drinking,  and  a proneness  to  lying. 

Inclination  is  always  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  understanding;  it  is  our 
duty  therefore  to  suppress  the  first  risings 
of  any  inclination  to  extravagance,  intem- 
perance, or  any  irregularity  : as  tendency 
refers  to  the  thing  rather  than  the  person, 
it  is  our  business  to  avoid  that  which  has 
a tendency  to  evil : the  propensity  will 
soon  get  the  mastery  of  the  best  princi- 
ples, and  the  firmest  resolution ; it  is  our 
duty  therefore  to  seek  all  the  aids  which 
religion  affords  to  subdue  every  propen- 
sity: proneness  to  evil  is  inherent  in  our 
nature  which  we  derive  from  our  first  pa- 
rents ; it  is  the  grace  of  God  alone  which 
can  lift  us  up  ubove  this  grovelling  part 
of  ourselves. 

Partiality  1.  properly  the  usilentamllog’,  jailglng 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  will.  South. 

The  inclination*  of  men  should  frequently  be 
thwarted.  Buur. 

Sack  h the  propensity  of  oar  nature  to  vice,  (hat 
stronger  restraint*  th  in  those  of  mere  reason  are  ne- 
cessary to  be  imposed  on  man.  Blais. 

Every  commission  of  sin  Imprints  upon  the  soul 
a further  disposition  and  prone  net*  to  sin.  South. 

Every  immoral  act.  In  the  direct  tendency  of  it,  is 
certainly  a step  downwards.  Sovtm. 

to  incline,  v.  To  lean. 

TO  INCLOSE,  INCLUDE. 

From  the  Latin  includo  and  its  parti- 
ciple inelnsvs  are  derived  INCIDSE  and 
INCLUDE;  the  former  to  express  the 
roper,  and  the  latter  the  improper  signi- 
cation : a yard  is  inclosed  by  a wall ; 
particular  goods  ara  included  in  a reckon- 


ing : the  kernel  of  a nut  is  inclosed  in  a 
shell ; morality  as  well  as  faith  is  in- 
cluded in  Christian  perfection. 

Wilh  whom  she.  marched  straight  against  her  foe*. 
And  them  unaware*  beside*  the  Sever ae  dkl  inclose . 

Spknckr. 

The  Idea  of  belnjr  once  present  Is  included  in  the 
idea  of  its  being  past.  Grot*. 

to  include,  v.  To  comprize. 

to  include,  t).  To  inclose. 

incoherent,  v.  Inconsistent. 
incompetent,  v.  Incapable. 

incongruous,  v.  Inconsistent. 

inconsiderable,  v.  Unimpor- 
tant. 

inconsistent,  incongruous, 
incoherent. 

INCONSISTENT,  from  sisto  to  place, 
marks  the  unfitness  of  being  placed  to- 
gether. 

INCONGRUOUS,  from  congruo  to 
suit,  marks  the  unsuitableness  of  one  thing 
to  another. 

INCOHERENT,  from  htrreo  to  stick, 
marks  the  incapacity  of  two  things  to 
coalesce  or  be  united  to  each  other. 

Inconsistency  attaches  either  to  the 
actions  or  sentiments  of  men ; incon- 
gruity attaches  to  the  modes  and  quali- 
ties of  things;  incoherency  to  words  or 
thoughts  : things  arc  made  inconsistent 
bv  nn  act  of  the  will ; a man  acts  or 
thinks  inconsistently,  according  to  his  own 
pleasure : incongruity  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  things;  there  is  something 
very  incongruous  in  blending  the  solemn 
and  decent  service  of  the  church  with  the 
extravagant  rant  of  Methodism : inco- 
herence marks  the  want  of  coherence  in 
tbat  which  ought  to  follow  in  a train  ; 
extemporary  effusions  from  the  pulpit  are 
often  distinguished  most  by  their  inco- 
herence. 

Every  individual  i«  to  unequal  to  himself  lint 
man  «t*m*fo  be  the  most  waveriup  and 
being  in  the  uoiverte.  IUchk*. 

The  volemn  introduction  of  the  Phmuii,  in  the  !*•€ 
veene  of  Sampson  AgonUtc*,  1%  incongruous  to  (he 
personage  to  whom  it  it  ascribed.  Johnson. 

Be  but  a person  io  credit  with  the  multitude,  he 
•ball  be  able  to  make  rambling  incolurcnt  stuff  pnw 
for  high  rhetoric.  South. 

inconstant,  v.  Changeable. 
incontrovertible,  v.  Indubit- 
able. 
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INCORPOREAL. 


INCREASE. 
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TO  INCONVENIENCE,  ANNOY, 

• MOLEST. 

To  INCONVENIENCE  it  to  make 
not  convenient  (y.  Convenient). 

To  ANNOY,  from  the  Latin  noceo  to 
hurt,  it  to  do  tome  hurt  to.  To  MOLEST, 
from  the  Latin  motet  a mass  or  weight, 
signifies  to  press  with  a weight. 

We  inconvenience  in  small  matters,  or 
by  omitting  such  things  as  might  be  con* 
venient ; we  annoy  or  molest  by  doing 
that  which  is  positively  painful : we  ere 
inconvenienced  by  a person’s  absence;  we 
are  annoyed  by  his  presence  if  he  renders 
himself  offensive  : we  are  inconvenienced 
by  what  is  temporary ; we  are  annoyed  by 
that  which  is  either  temporary  or  dura- 
ble; we  are  molested  by  that  which  is 
weighty  and  oppressive:  we  are  inoon- 
venienced  simply  in  regard  to  our  circum- 
stances { we  ere  annoyed  mostly  in  regard 
to  our  corporeal  feelings ; we  are  molested 
mostly  in  regard  to  our  minds : the  re- 
moval of  a seat  or  a book  may  inconveni- 
ence oae  who  is  engsgod  in  business  ; the 
bussing  of  a fly,  or  the  stinging  of  a gnat, 
may  annoy  ; the  impertinent  freedom,  or 
the  rude  insults  of  ill-disposed  pertous, 
may  tnoleti. 

I Save  ones  Sen  tempted  to  loqulre  wVil  htp- 
phew  ft  to  Se  (raised,  of  skat  inconvenience  to  Se 
•raided,  h;  tbit  Mated  reonetos  from  the  tofra  is  tke 
■aauser  manta.  Jtaina, 

Staton  tke  capital  t met  a lisa. 

Who  ghtr'd  upon  me,  and  vent  tael,  bp. 

Without  annoying  me.  Snaufxaxx. 

See  alt  with  skill  acquire  their  dull,  food, 

Produce  their  tender  proven;  and  feed. 

With  can  parental,  wMM  that  can  the;  lead, 
la  them  lot'd  sacs  complete!,  hint. 

Ns  kspa  hr; end  Litem,  sat  vain  bn  wutnf . 

Jura, 

INCORPOREAL,  UNBODtBD,  IMMA- 
TERIAL, SPIRITUAL. 

INCORPOREAL,  fronusorpai  a body, 
marks  the  quality  of  not  belonging  to  the 
body,  or  Itaviug  any  properties  ill  com* 
mon  with  it;  UNBODIED  denotes  the 
stste  of  being  without  the  body,  or  not 
inclosed  in  a body : a thing  may  there- 
fore be  incorporeal  without  being  unbo- 
died ; but  not  vice  verti  : the  soul  of  man 
is  incorporeal,  but  not  unbodied,  during 
his  natural  life. 

Incorporeal  is  always  used  in  regard 
to  living  things,  particularly  by  way  of 
comparison,  with  corporeal  or  human 
beings  : hence  we  speak  of  incorporeal 
agency,  or  incorporeal  agents,  in  reference 
to  sucii  beings  as  are  supposed  to  aet  iu 


this  world  without  the  help  of  the  body ; 
but  IMMATERIAL  is  applied  to  inani- 
mate objects  ; men  are  corporeal  as  men, 
spirits  are  incorporeal ; the  body  is  the 
material  part  of  man,  tha  soul  his  unma- 
terial  part : whatever  external  object  acts 
upon  the  senses  is  material;  but  the  ac- 
tion of  tha  mind  on  itself,  and  its  results 
art  all  immaterial : the  earth,  tun,  moon, 
tec.  are  termed  material;  but  the  ira- 
pres  non  s which  they  make  on  the  mind, 
that  is,  our  ideas  of  them,  are  immaia* 
rial. 

The  incorporeal  and  immaterial  have 
always  a relative  sense;  the  SPIRITUAL 
is  that  which  it  positive : God  is  a spiri- 
tual, not  properly  an  incorporeal  nor  im- 
material being:  tbe  angels  are  likewise 
designated,  in  general,  as  the  spiritual  in- 
habitants of  Heaven)  although,  when 
spoken  of  in  regard  to  men,  they  may  ba 
denominated  incorporeal. 

Of  maw,  wketwb;  the,  hear,  rae,  nuM,  leech,  Irate, 
Tuitleg,  eouceet,  difrat,  uraUallMr, 

Aral  corporeal  to  incorporeal  torn.  Huron. 

TV  unto spirit  Sira 
And  lodge,  where  II  ll*bu,  la  mu  or  heat.' 

Darin, 

O thou  treat  arbiter  of  life  and  death, 

Nature*.  Immortal,  immaterial  son  ! 

Tk;  call  I fellow  lo  the  land  aukaowu.  Yens. 

in  course,  v.  Naturally. 
to  increase,  v.  To  enlarge. 

TO  INCREASE,  GROW. 

INCREASE,  from  the  Latin  in  and 
cretco,  signifies  to  grow  upon  or  grow  to  a 
thing,  to  become  one  witn  it. 

GROW,  in  Eaton  growait,  very  proba- 
bly comes  from,  or  is  connected  with,  tbe 
Latin  crevi,  perfect  of  cretco. 

The  idea  of  becoming  larger  is  com- 
mon to  both  these  terms : but  the  former 
expresses  tbe  idea  of  unqualified  manner: 
and  the  latter  annexes  to  this  general  idea 
also  that  of  the  mode  or  process  by  which 
this  is  effected.  To  increase  is  either  a 
gradual  or  an  instantaneous  act ; to  grow 
is  a gradual  process  : a stream  mcrmsdi 
by  tbe  addition  of  caber  waters  ; it  may 
come  suddenly  or  in  course  of  time,  by 
means  of  gentle  showers  or  the  rushing 
in  of  other  streams ; but  if  we  say  that 
die  river  or  stream  grows,  it  is  supposed 
to  grout  by  some  regular  uud  continual 
process  of  receiving  fresh  water,  as  from 
the  running  in  of  different  rivulets  or 
smaller  streams.  To  increase  it  either  a 
natural  or  an  artificial  process)  to  grant 
is  always  natural:  money  increases  ba 
does  not  grow,  because  it  incrsas* 
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artificial  means  : corn  may  either  increase 
or  grow : in  the  former  case  we  speak  of 
it  in  the  sense  of  becoming  larger  or  in- 
creasing in  bulk;  ittthe  latter  case  we 
consider  the  mode  of  its  increasing, 
namely,  by  the  natural  process  of  vege- 
tation. On  this  ground  we  say  that  a 
child  groat  when  we  wish  to  denote  the 
natural  process  by  which  his  body  arrives 
at  its  proper  size ; but  we  may  speak  of 
his  increasing  in  stature,  in  size,  and  the 
like.  For  this  reason  likewise  increase  is 
used  in  a transitive  as  well  as  intransitive 
sense ; but  grow  always  in  an  intransitive 
sense:  we  can  increose  a thing,  though 
not  properly  grow  a thing,  because  we 
can  make  it  larger  by  whatever  means 
we  please ; but  when  it  grows  it  makes 
itself  larger. 

In  their  improper  acceptation  these 
words  preservo  the  same  distinction : 
“ trade  increases"  bespeaks  the  simple  fact 
of  its  becoming  larger ; but  “ trade  grows” 
implies  that  gradual  increase  which  flows 
from  tise  natural  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances. The  affections  which  are  awak- 
ened in  infancy  groin  with  one’s  growth; 
here  is  a natural  and  moral  process  com- 
bined. The  fear  of  death  sometimes  in- 
creases as  one  grows  old ; the  courage  of 
a truly  brave  man  increases  with  the 
sight  of  danger : here  is  a moral  process 
which  is  both  gradual  and  immediate, 
but  in  both  cases  produced  by  some  fo- 
reign cause. 

1 have  enlarged  on  these  two  words  the 
more  because  they  appear  to  have  been 
involved  in  some  considerable  perplexity 
by  the  French  writers,  Girard  and  Uou- 
baud,  who  have  entered  very  diffusely 
into  the  distinction  between  the  words 
croitre  and  augmentcr,  corresponding  to 
increase  and  grow ; but  I trust  that  from 
the  above  explanation,  the  distinction  is 
clearly  to  be  observed. 

'Him,  as  b«  tfrcnith  wHh  jean  Increas'd,  bepan 
To  pierce  aloft  la  air  the  tearing  swan.  Daman. 
Some  tree*  their  birth  to  hoooteoa*  nature  owe. 

For  some  without  tbe  paint  of  planting  grow. 

Duvoun. 

INCREASE,  ADDITION,  ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 

INCREASE  is  here  as  in  the  former 
article  the  generic  term  («.  To  increase)  ; 
there  will  always  be  increase  where  there 
is  AUGMENTATION,  ADDITION, 
and  ACCESSION,  though  not  vice  versa. 

Addition  is  to  increase  as  the  means  to 
the  end : the  addition  is  the  artificial 
mode  of  making  two  things  into  one ; 


the  increase  is  the  result : when  tbe  value 
of  one  figure  is  added  to  another,  the 
sum  is  increased  ; hence  a man’s  trea- 
sures expetience  an  increase  by  the  addi- 
tion of  oilier  parts  to  the  main  stock. 
Addition  is  an  intentional  mode  of  in- 
creasing ; accession  is  an  accidental 
mode : one  thing  is  added  to  another, 
and  thereby  increased ; but  an  accession 
takes  place  of  itself ; it  is  the  coming  or 
joining  of  one  thing  to  another  so  as  to 
increase  the  whole.  A merchant  increases 
his  property  by  adding  his  gains  in  trade 
every  year  to  the  mass ; but  he  receives 
an  accession  of  property  either  by  inherit- 
ance or  any  other  contingency.  In  the 
same  manner  a monarch  increases  his  do- 
minions by  adding  one  territory  to  an- 
other, or  by  various  accessions  of  territory 
which  fall  to  his  lot. 

When  we  speak  of  an  increase,  we 
think  of  the  whole  and  its  relative  mag- 
nitude at  different  times  ; when  we  speak 
of  an  addition,  we  think  only  of  the  part 
and  the  agency  by  which  this  part  is 
joined ; when  we  speak  of  an  accession, 
we  think  only  of  the  circumstance  by 
which  one  thing  becomes  thus  joined  to 
another.  Increase  of  happiness  does  not 
depend  upon  increase  of  wealth ; the 
miser  makes  daily  additions  to  the  latter 
without  making  any  to  die  former  : sud- 
den accessions  of  wealth  are  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  good  consequences,  as 
they  turn  the  thoughts  too  violently  out 
of  their  sober  channel  and  bend  them  ton 
strongly  on  pepsent  possessions  and  good 
fortune. 

Augmentation  is  another  term  for  in- 
crease, which  differs  less  in  sense  than  in 
application : the  latter  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  ail  objects  that  admit  such  a 
change  : but  tbe  former  is  applied  only  to 
objects  of  higher  Import  or  cases  of  a less 
familiar  nature.  We  may  say  that  a per- 
son experiences  an  increase  or  an  aug- 
mentation in  his  family ; orthathehashad 
an  increase  or  an  augmentation  of  his  sa- 
lary, or  that  there  is  an  increase  or  aug- 
mentation of  tbe  number:  in  all  which 
cases  the  former  term  is  most  adapted  to 
the  colloquial,  aud  the  latter  to  the  grave 
style. 

At  will  I crap  (he  jew’i  increase. 

My  latter  life  la  real  and  peace.  Davn**. 

The  ill  stale  of  health  into  which  Tullla  Is  fallen 
la  a very  severe  addition  to  the  many  and  great  dis- 
quietudes that  afflict  n>y  mind. 

Melwotm’*  LrrrKRt  or  Cickro. 

There  la  nothing  In  my  opinion  more  pleating  in 
religion  than  to  consider  that  the  soul  ta  to  shine  for 
eaer  with  new  acctttisnt  of  glory,  Addison. 
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A mbit  lost  Turnni  In  the  prr*s  sppcar*, 

And  afgrev&Ung  crime*,  augments  their  fears. 

Dxydrn. 

incredulity,  v.  Unbelief. 
incursion,  v.  Invasion. 

INDEBTED,  OBLIGED. 

INDEBTED  is  more  binding  and  po- 
sitive than  OBLIGED:  we  are  indebted 
to  whoever  confers  an  essential  service  : 
we  are  obliged  to  him  who  does  ns  any 
service.  A man  is  indebted  to  another 
for  the  preservation  of  his  life;  he  is 
obliged  to  him  for  an  ordinary  act  of  civi- 
lity : a debt  whether  of  legal  or  moral 
right  must  in  justice  be  paid  ; an  obliga- 
tion which  is  only  moral,  ought  in  reason 
to  be  returned.  Whether  we  be  indebted 
to  another  expressly  for  a certain  sum  of 
money,  or  whether  we  be  indebted  to  him 
for  our  natural  existence,  or  for  the  main 
coinfort  of  our  lives,  we  arc  bound  to 
make  him  a suitable  compensation  as  far 
as  lies  in  our  power;  but  when  we  are 
simply  obliged,  we  owe  another  particular 
good  will.  According  to  au  old  proverb 
in  this  case,  one  good  turn  deserves  an- 
other. We  may  be  indebted  to  things  ; 
we  are  obliged  to  persons  only  : we  are 
indebted  to  Christianity,  not  only  for  a su- 
perior faith,  but  also  lor  a superior  sys- 
tem of  morality ; we  ought  to  be  obliged 
to  our  friends  who  admonish  us  of  our 
faults  with  a friendly  temper.  A nation 
may  be  indebted  to  au  individual,  but 
men  are  obliged  to  each  other  only  as  in- 
dividuals : the  English  nation  is  indebted 
to  Alfred  for  the  groundwork  of  its  free 
constitution ; the  little  courtesies  which 
pass  between  friends  in  ihcir  social  in- 
tercourse with  each  other  lay  them  under 
obligations  which  it  is  equally  agreeable 
to  receive  and  to  pay. 

A grateful  mind 

By  owlnp  own  not,  but  still  pay*  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharg'd.  Milton. 

We  are  each  of  u*  *«  civil  and  obliging , (bat  nt*U 
I bur  think*  be  U obliged.  Pop*. 

INDECENT,  IMMODEST,  INDELI- 
CATE. 

INDECENT  is  the  contrary  of  decent 
(p.  Becoming),  IMMODEST  the  contrary 
of  modest  (p.  Modest),  INDELICATE 
the  contrary  of  delicate  (p.  Fine). 

Indecency  and  immodesty  violate  the 
fundamental  principles  of  morality  : the 
former  however  in  external  matters,  as 
dress,  words,  and  looks;  the  latter  in 
conduct  and  disposition.  A person  may 


be  indecent  for  want  of  either  knowing  or 
thinking  better ; but  a female  cannot  be 
immodest  without  radical  corruption  of 
principle.  Indecency  may  be  a par- 
tial,— immodesty  is  a positive  and  en- 
tire breach  of  the  moral  law.  Indecency 
belongs  to  both  sexes ; immodesty  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  the  misconduct  of 
females. 

Indecency  is  less  than  immodesty,  but 
more  than  indelicacy  : they  both  respect 
the  outward  behaviour ; but  the  former 
springs  from  illicit  or  uncurbed  desire; 
indelicacy  from  the  want  of  education. 
It  is  a great  indecency  for  a man  to  marry 
again  very  quickly  after  the  death  of  his 
wife;  but  a still  greater  indecency  for  a 
woman  to  put  such  an  affront  on  her  de- 
ceased husband  : it  is  a great  indelicacy 
in  any  one  to  break  in  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  such  as  are  in  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing. It  is  indecent  for  females  to  expose 
their  persons  as  many  do  whom  we  can- 
not call  immodest  women  ; it  is  indelicate 
for  females  to  engage  in  masculine  exer- 
cises. 

The  Oubitl.n  contain,  more  Inpenullv  tml  »l,f 
more  indecency  and  blasphemy,  thau  I ever  *hw  col* 
lected  la  one  single  volume.  Bin  W>.  Jonh. 

Immodest  word*  admit  of  no  defence. 

For  want  of  decency  U want  of  *enae.  Roscommon. 

Your  paper*  would  he  chargeable  with  something 
worse  than  indelicacy , did  you  treat  the  detestable 
tin  of  hoc  lea  line**  in  the  tame  manner  as  you  rally 
self-love.  SrccrATo*. 

indblicate,  v.  Indecent. 
to  indicate,  v.  To  show. 
indication,  v.  Mark. 

INDIFFERENCE,  JNSEN8IBII.ITy, 
APATHY. 

INDIFFERENCE  signifies  no  differ- 
ence ; that  is,  having  no  difference  of  feel- 
ing for  one  thing  more  than  another. 

INSENSIBILITY,  from  sense  and  able, 
signifies  incapable  of  feeling. 

APATHY,  from  the  Greek  privative  a 
and  iratfoc  feeling,  implies  without  feeling. 

Indifference  is  n partial  state  of  the 
mind  ; uputhy  and  insensibility  are  gene- 
ral states  of  the  mind  ; he  who  has  indif- 
ference is  not  to  be  awakened  to  feeling 
by  some  objects,  though  ho  may  by 
others  ; but  he  who  has  not  sensibility  is 
incapable  of  feeling ; and  he  who  has 
apathy  is  without  any  feeling.  Indiffer- 
ence is  mostly  u temporary  state;  insensi- 
bility is  either  a temporary  or  a permanent 
state ; apathy  is  always  a permanent 
state  : indifference  is  either  acquired  or 
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accidental ; insensibility  is  either  pro-  ent  about  matters  of  minor  consideration  : 
duced  or  natural ; apathy  is  natural.  A we  are  unconcerned  or  regardless  about 
person  may  be  in  a state  of  indifference  serious  matters  that  have  remote  couse- 
about  a thing  the  value  of  which  he  is  quences;  an  author  will  seldom  be  intfjr- 
not  aware  of,  or  acquire  an  indifference  ferent  about  the  success  of  his  work  , he 
for  that  which  he  knows  to  be  of  cotnpa-  ought  not  to  be  unconcerned  about  the 


ratively  little  value : he  may  be  in  a state 
of  insensibility  from  some  lethargic  torpor 
which  has  seized  his  mind ; or  he  may  have 
an  habitual  insensibility  arising eitherfrum 
the  coutroctedness  of  his  powers,  or  tho 
physical  bluntness  of  his  understanding, 
and  deadness  of  his  passions;  his  apathy 


influence  which  his  writings  may  have  on 
the  public,  or  regardless  of  the  estimation 
in  which  his  own  character  as  a roan  may 
be  held.  To  be  indifferent  is  sometimes 
an  act  of  wisdom  or  virtue ; to  be  uncon- 
cerned or  regardless  is  mostly  an  act  of 
folly  or  a breach  of  duty.  When  the  ob- 


uiiu  uvauucas  ui  no  ^aooiuno  I mo  — # 

is  born  with  him,  and  forms  a prominent  ject  is  purely  of  a personal  nature,  it  is 
feature  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind.  but  treating  it  as  it  deserves  owe  are 
Indifference  is  often  the  consequence  indifferent  about  it ; hence  a wise  man  is 
of  insensibility  ; for  he  who  is  not  sensible  indifferent  about  the  applause  of  the  min- 
or alive  to  any  feeling  must  naturally  be  titude : as  religion  should  be  the  object 
"r u... 


without  choice  or  preference : but  indif- 
ference is  not  always  insensibility,  since 
we  may  be  indifferent  to  one  thing  be- 
cause we  have  an  equal  lilting  to  another. 
In  like  manner  insensibility  may  spring 
from  apathy,  for  he  who  has  no  feeling  is 
naturally  not  to  be  awakened  to  feeling, 
that  is,  he  is  unfeeling  or  insensible  by 
constitution;  but  since  his  insensibility 
may  spring  from  other  causes  besides 
those  that  are  natural,  be  may  be  insen- 
sible without  having  apathy.  Moreover 
it  is  observable  that  between  insensibility 
and  apathy  there  is  this  farther  distinc- 
tion, that  the  former  refers  only  to  our 
capacity  for  being  moved  by  the  outward 
objects  that  surround  us  ; whereas  apa- 
thy denotes  an  entire  internal  dcadness 
ot  all  the  feelings : but  we  inay  be  imen- 
tible  to  the  present  external  objects  from 
the  total  absorption  of  all  the  powers  and 
feelings  in  one  distant  object. 

I cob  Id  never  pmail  with  tnywlftn  exchange  joy 
anil  Borrow  for  a stale  of  constant  tasteless  indiffer- 
ence. Hoancv. 

I look  upon  I reus  not  only  as  Ihe  moat  etorpienl 
bnt  Ibe  most  happy  of  then;  as  1 shall  mlecrn  yoa 
the  most  insensible  if  ynsi  appear  to  slight  hla  ac- 
quaintance. Macaorn's  Irrmtaa  or  Puav. 

The  Stoles  affected  an  entire  apath  u. 

Exercise.  Bair. 

INDIFFERENT,  UNCONCERNED, 
REGARDLESS. 

INDIFFERENT  (».  Indifference) 
marks  the  want  of  inclination : U NCON- 
CERNED,  that  is,  having  no  concern 
(v.  Cart) ; and  REGARDLESS,  that  is, 
without  regard  (v.  Care) ; mark  the  want 
of  serious  consideration.  Indifferent 
respects  only  the  will,  tot ooncernea  either 
the  will  or  the  understanding,  regurdlets 
the  understanding  only  j we  are  indtffr- 


of  our  concern,  if  we  are  unconcerned 
about  any  thing  connected  with  it,  the 
fault  is  in  ourselves ; a good  pareut 
will  never  be  unconcerned  about  the 
religious  education  of  his  children : what- 
ever tends  to  increase  our  knowledge 
or  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  others,  ought 
to  excite  our  regard  ; if  therefore  we  are 
regardless  of  these  things,  wc  betray  a cul- 
pable want  of  feeling ; a good  child  will 
never  he  regardless  of  the  admonition  of 
a parent. 

As  in  snthor  I ooi  peifaeily  Indifferent  to  the 
judgement  of  oil  cicopt  Ihe  few  who  oto  irolly  jwdl- 
cieuk  Cowrva. 

Not  the  most  cruel  of  oor  cooqerrinf  foe*. 

So  mnewncem’dlp  cso  relate  our  woes.  Vsnnin. 

Hegardless  of  mj  words,  he  oo  reply 

Returns.  Davasa. 

indigence,  v.  Poverty. 
indigenous,  v.  Natal. 
indignation,  t>.  danger. 

INDIGNITY,  INSULT. 

INDIGNITY,  from  the  Latin  dignus 
worthy,  signifies  unwngthy  treatment. 

INSULT,  v.  Affront. 

Indignity  respects  the  feeling  and 
condition  of  the  person  offended : in- 
sult respects  the  temper  of  the  offending 
party.  We  measure  the  indignity  in  our 
own  mind;  it  depends  upon  the  con- 
sciousness we  have  of  our  own  worth  : we 
measure  the  intuit  by  the  disposition 
which  is  discovered  in  another  to  degrade 
ns.  Persons  in  high  stations  are  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  indignities  : persons  in 
every  station  may  be  exposed  to  insults. 
The  royal  family  of  France  suffered  every 
indignity  which  vulgar  rage  could  devise ; 
whenever  people  harbour  animosities  to- 
wards each  other,  they  are  apt  to  disco- 
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ver  them  by  offering  insults  when  they 
have  the  opportunity.  Indignities  may 
however  be  offered  to  persons  of  all 
ranks;  but  iq  this  case  it  always  consist* 
of  more  violence  than  a simple  insult ; it 
would  be  qn  indignity  to  a person  of  any 
rank  to  be  compelled  to  do  any  office 
which  belongs  only  to  a beast  of  burden. 

It  would  be  an  indignity  to  a female  of 
any  statiou  to  be  compelled  to  expos* 
her  person  ; on  the  other  hand,  an  insult 
does  not  extend  beyond  an  abusive  ex- 
pression, a triumphant  contemptuous 
look,  or  any  breach  of  courtesy. 

TXe  twxi  ciitqu e.  made  M ontr.u officer,  pri- 
sm*", and  Heated  them  »hh  treat  indie  mity. 

RovuiTaon. 

Nmrraaa  harlot  learned  that  Cortes  waa  now  ad- 
ranced  with  a small  hod}  of  men,  contidemd  thb  as 
nn  insult  which  merited  Immediate  chastisement. 

Rons  arson. 

INDISCRIMINATE,  V.  PrOHlis- 
CUOUS. 


indisposition,  v.  Sickness. 
indisputable,  v.  Indubitable. 


INDISTINCT,  confused. 

INDISTINCT  is  negative;  it  marks 
simply  the  want  of  distinctness:  CON- 
FUSED is  positive ; it  marks  a positive 
degree  of  indistinctness.  A thing  may 
be  indistinct  without  being  confuted  ; but 
it  cannot  be  confuted  without  being  in- 
distinct : two  things  may  be  indistinct,  or 
not  easily  distinguished  from  each  other; 
but  many  things,  or  parts  of  the  same 
things,  are  confused:  two  letters  in  a avoid 
may  be  indistinct ; but  the  whole  of  a writ- 
ing or  many  words  are  confused : sounds 
are  indistinct  which  reach  our  ears  only  in 
part ; but  they  are  confused  if  they  come 
in  great  numbers  and  out  of  all  order. 
We  see  objects  indistinctly ; we  cannot 
see  all  the  features  by  which  they  would 
be  distinguished  from  *11  objects  : we  see 
them  confusedly  when  every  part  is  so 
blended  with  ihe  other  that  uo  one  fea- 
ture can  be  distinguished  : by  means  of 
great  distance  objects  become  indistinct  ; 
from  a defect  in  sight  objects  become 
more  confused. 

When  « volume  of  travfla  la  opened,  nothing  la 
found  but  such  general  account*  aa  leave  no  dittinrt 
idea  behind  them.  Johnson. 

He  that  entera  a town  at  ni§k»t  and  rarveya  it  in 
the  mom  log,  then  haatrna  to  another  place,  may 
pleaae  himaelf  for  a time  with  a hasty  change  of 
aceoe  and  a confuted  remembrance  of  palace*  and 
cburchra.  Johnson. 

individual,  v.  Particular. 


indolent,  v.  Idle. 

INDOLENT,  SUPINE,  LISTLESS, 
CARELESS. 

INDOLENT, v.  Idle,  lasy. 

SUPINE,  in  Latin  supinus,  from  super 
above,  signifies  lying  on  one’s  back,  or 
with  one’s  face  upward,  which,  as  it  is 
the  action  of  a lazy  or  idle  person,  has 
been  made  to  represent  th*  qualities 
themselves. 

LISTLESS,  without  list,  in  German' 
lust  desire,  signifies  without  desire. 

CARELESS  signifies  without  care  or 
concern. 

These  terms  represent  a diseased  or  un- 
natural state  of  the  mind,  when  its  de- 
sires, which  are  the  springs  of  action, 
are  in  a relaxed  and  torpid  state,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  necessary  degree  of  exertion. 
Indolence  has  a more  com  prehensive  mean- 
ing than  supineness,  and  this  signifies  more 
than  listlessness  or  carelessness : indolence 
is  a general  indisposition  of  a person  to 
exert  either  his  mind  or  his  body  ; supine- 
ness is  a similar  indisposition  that  shows 
itself  on  particular  occasions  : there  is  a 
corporeal  as  well  as  a mental  cause  for 
indolence  ; but  supinenest  lies  principally 
in  the  mind : corpulent  aud  large-made 
people  are  apt  to  be  indolent ; but  timid 
and  gentle  dispositions  are  apt  to  be  stt- 
pine.  An  indolent  person  sets  all  labour, 
both  corporeal  and  mental,  at  a distance 
from  him ; it  is  irksome  to  him : a supine 
person  objects  to  undertake  any  thing 
which  threatens  to  give  him  trouble  : the 
indolent  person  is  so  for  a permanency ; 
he  always  seeks  to  be  waited  upon  rather 
than  wait  on  himself;  and  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  he  is  glad  for  another  to  think 
fur  him,  rather  than  to  burden  himself 
with  thought:  the  supine  person  is  so 
only  in  matters  that  require  inure  than  gn 
ordinary  portion  of  his  exertion  ; he  will 
deter  such  business,  and  sacrifice  his  in- 
terest to  his  ease.  The  iruiolent  and  su- 
pine are  not,  however,  like  the  listless, 
expressly  without  desire  : an  indolent  or 
supine  man  has  desire  enough  to  enjoy 
what  is  within  his  reach,  although 
not  always  sufficient  desire  to  surmount 
the  aversion  to  labour  in  trying  to  obtain 
it ; the  listless  man,  on  the  contrary,  is 
altogether  without  the  desire,  and  is  in 
fact  in  a state  of  moral  torpor,  which  is 
however  hut  a temporary  or  partial  state 
arising  from  particular  circumstances; 
after  the  mind  has  been  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch,  it  wilt  sometimes  sink 
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into  a state  of  relaxation  in  which  it 
ceases  to  have  apparently  any  active 
principle  within  itself.  Indolence  is  a 
habit  of  both  body  and  mind  ; supineness 
is  sometimes  only  a mode  of  inaction 
flowing  out  of  a particular  frame  of  mind  ; 
listlessncss  is  only  a certain  frame  of 
mind : an  active  person  may  sometimes 
be  tupine  in  setting  about  a business 
which  runs  counter  to  his  feelings  ; a list- 
leu  person,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  be 
habitually  so,  will  never  be  active  in  any 
thing,  because  he  will  have  no  impulse  to 
action. 

Carelessness  expresses  less  than  any  of 
the  above ; for  though  a man  who  is  in- 
dolent, supine,  and  listless,  is  naturally 
careless,  yet  carelessness  is  properly  appli- 
cable to  such  as  have  no  such  positive 
disease  of  mind  or  body.  The  careless 
person  is  neither  averse  to  labour  or 
thought,  nor  devoid  of  desire,  but  wants 
in  reality  that  care  or  thought  which  is 
requisite  for  his  state  or  condition.  Care- 
lessness is  rather  an  error  of  the  under- 
standing, or  of  the  conduct,  than  the 
will;  since  the  careless  would  care,  be 
concerned  for,  or  interested  about  things, 
if  he  could  be  brought  to  reflect  on  their 
importance,  or  if  he  did  not  for  a time 
forget  himself. 

Hencr  reasonerv  more  rrfln’d  but  not  more  vim, 

Tbelr  whole  existence  fabulous  suspect. 

And  truth  and  falsehood  in  a lump  reject  ; 

Too  indolent  to  learn  what  map  be  known, 

Or  elae  too  prond  that  Ignorance  to  own.  JestM. 
With  what  unequal  tempers  are  we  fram'd  ! 

One  day  the  tout,  lupine  with  ease  and  fnlnras, 
Iterela  secure.  Bowx. 

Sullen,  methlnks,  and  slow  the  morning  breaks, 

Al  IT  the  fan  were  listless  to  appear.  Psydkn. 
Pert  lore  with  her  by  Joint  commission  roles. 

Who  by  false  arts  and  popnlnr  deceits. 

The  cmrtlcu,  food,  unthinking  mortal  cheats. 

, POMVRXT. 

INDUBITABLE,  UNQUESTIONABLE, 

INDISPUTABLE,  UNDENIABLE, 

INCONTROVERTIBLE,  IRREFRA- 
GABLE. 

INDUBITABLE  signifies  admitting 
of  no  doubt  (».  Doubt) ; UNQUES- 
TIONABLE, admitting  of  no  question 
Doubt);  INDISPUTABLE,  admit- 
ting of  no  dispute  To  contiwtrt); 
UNDENIABLE,  not  to  lie  denied  (».  To 
deny, disown);  INCONTROVERTIBLE, 
not  to  be  controverted  (r.  To  controvert); 
IRREFRAGABLE, from frango  to  break, 
signifies  not  to  be  broken,  destroyed,  qr 
done  away.  These  terms  are  all  opposed 


to  uncertainty;  but  they  do  not  imply 
absolute  certainty,  for  they  all  express  the 
strong  persuasion  of  a person's  mind  ra- 
ther than  the  absolute  nature  of  the 
thing:  when  a fact  is  supported  by  such 
evidence  as  admits  of  no  kind  of  doubt, 
it  is  termed  indubitable;  when  the  truth 
of  an  assertion  rests  on  the  authority  of 
a man  whose  character  for  integrity  stands 
unirapeached,  it  is  termed  unquestionable 
authority ; when  a thing  is  believed  to 
exist  on  the  evidence  of  every  roan's 
senses,  it  is  termed  undeniable ; when  a 
sentiment  has  always  been  held  as  either 
true  or  false,  without  dispute,  it  is  termed 
indisputable  ; when  arguments  have  never 
been  controverted,  they  are  termed  incon- 
trovertible;  and  when  they  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  answered,  they  are 
termed  irrefragable. 

A fall  or  a thin  hoaae  will  indubitably  express 
the  lenw  of  a majority.  Hawuusworts. 

From  the  t ^questionable  document!  and  dictate* 
of  the  law  of  natare,  I shall  evince  the  obligation 
1/lug  upon  ever/  man  to  show  gratitude.  South. 

Troth,  knowing  the  indisputable  claim  the  has  to 
all  that  U called  reason,  thinks  It  below  her  to  a*k 
that  upon  court  eft  In  which  the  can  plead  a pro- 
perty. Socm. 

So  undeniable  l«  the  troth  of  (hi*  (vis.  the  hard- 
new  of  our  doty),  that  the  aceoe  or  virtue  la  laid  In 
oor  natural  avereeoem  to  thing*  excellent.  South. 

Our  distinction  most  rest  upon  a steady  adherence 
to  the  incontrovertible  rulei  of  virtue.  Blais. 

There  Is  none  who  walks  so  rarely,  and  upon  such 
irrefragable  grounds  of  prudence,  as  be  who  is  re- 
ligious. Soots. 

to  indue,  v.  To  invest. 
to  induce,  v.  To  actuate. 
to  induce,  v.  To  encourage , 
animate. 

to  indulge,  v.  To  foster. 
to  indulge,  v.  To  gratify. 

INDULGENT,  FOND. 

INDULGENT,  v.  To  gratify. 

FOND,  v.  Amorous. 

Indulgence  lies  more  in  forbearing 
from  the  exercise  of  authority ; fondness 
in  the  outward  behaviour  and  endear- 
ments : they  may  both  arise  from  au  ex- 
cess of  kindness  or  love ; but  the  former 
is  of  n less  objectionable  character  than 
the  latter.  Indulgence  may  be  some- 
times wrong ; but  fondness  is  seldom 
right  : an  indulgent  parent  is  seldom  a 
prudent  parent;  but  n fond  parent  does 
not  rise  above  a fool : all  who  have  the 
care  of  young  people  should  occasionally 
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relax  from  the  strictness  of  the  disciplin- 
arian, and  show  an  indulgence  where  a 
suitable  opportunity  offers ; a fond  mo- 
ther tukes  away  from  the  value  of  inilttl- 
genca  by  au  invariable  compliance  with 
the  humours  of  her  children : however, 
when  applied  generally  or  abstractedly, 
they  are  both  taken  in  a good  sense. 

f*od  iHrtj  thro*  all  <*r»*nil-»n  glrm,  we  find, 

8aQ<i<-at  marks  nf  an  tniiiLfnU  mind.  Jknykv. 
WMV,  for  a whllt*  hi •fond  p.atemal  care, 

n*  with  et'rj  joy  our  >t»tecin  hear  Jerym. 

industrious,  v.  Active. 
ineffable,  v.  Unspeakable. 
ineffectual,  v.  Fain. 
inequality,  v.  Disparity. 
inert,  v.  Inactive. 
inexorable,  v.  Implacable. 
inkxi>rks!>iblb,  v.  Unspeakable. 

INFAMOUS,  SCANDALOUS. 
INFAMOUS,  like  infamy  ( v . Infamy), 
is  applied  to  both  persons  and  things; 
SCANDALOUS,  only  to  things : a cha- 
racter is  infamous,  or  a transaction  is  in- 
famous ; but  a transaction  only  is  scan- 
dalous. Infamous  and  scandalous  are 
both  said  of  that  which  is  calculated  to 
excite  great  displeasure  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  hear  it,  and  to  degrade  tire  offend- 
ers in  the  general  estimation;  but  the 
infamous  seems  to  be  that  which  pro- 
duces greater  publicity,  and  more  general 
reprehension,  than  the  scandalous,  conse- 
quently is  that  which  is  more  serious  in 
its  nature,  and  a greater  violation  of 
good  morals.  Many  of  the  leaders  in 
the  French  revolution  rendered  them- 
selves infamous  by  their  violence,  their 
rapine,  and  their  murders ; the  trick  w hich 
was  played  upon  the  subscribers  to  the 
South  Sea  Company  was  a scandalous 
fraud. 

There  is  no  crime  more  in fain  out  than  the  viola* 
tion  of  truth.  Johnson. 

It  ia  a very  great,  though  rad  and  tcandalotu 
truth,  that  rich  nun  are  cutremed  and  honoured, 
•bile  the  ways  hy  which  they  grow  rich  are  abhorrrd. 

South. 

INFAMY,  IGNOMINY,  OPPROBRIUM. 

INFAMY  is  the  opposite  to  good  fame ; 
it  consists  in  an  evil  report. 

IGNOMINY,  from  the  privative  in 
and  nomen  a name,  signifies  au  ill  name, 
a stained  name. 

OPPROBRIUM,  a Latin  word,  com- 
pounded of  op  or  ob  and  probrum,  signi- 
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fies  the  highest  degree  of  reproach  or 
stain. 

The  idea  of  discredit  or  disgrace  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  is  common  to  all 
these  terms : but  infamy  is  that  which 
attaches  more  to  the  thing  than  to  the 
person  ; ignominy  is  thrown  upon  the  per- 
son ; and  opprobrium  is  thrown  upotf  the 
ag«ut  rather  than  the  action. 

Infamy  causes  either  the  person  or 
thing  to  he  ill  spoken  of  by  all;  ab- 
horrence of  both  is  expressed  by  every 
mouth,  and  the  ill  report  spreads  from 
mouth  to  mouth  : ignominy  causes  the 
name  and  the  person  to  he  held  in  con- 
tempt ; it  becomes  debased  in  the  eyes 
of  others : opprobrium  causes  the  person 
to  be  spoken  of  in  severe  terms  of  re- 
proach, and  to  be  shunned  as  something 
polluted.  The  infamy  of  a traitorous 
proceeding  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
ingratitude ; the  ignominy  of  a public 
punishment  is  increased  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  offender ; opprobrium  some- 
times falls  upon  the  innocent,  when  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  convict  them  of 
guilt. 

Infamy  is  bestowed  by  the  public 
voice ; it  does  not  belong  to  one  nation 
or  one  age,  but  to  every  age  : the  infamy 
of  a base  transaction,  us  the  massacre  of 
the  Danes  in  Engiund,  or  of  the  Hugo- 
nots  iu  France,  will  be  banded  down  to 
the  latest  posterity.  Ignominy  is  brought 
ou  a person  by  the  act  of  the  magistrate : 
the  public  sentence  of  the  low,  and  the 
infliction  of  that  sentence,  expuses  the 
name  to  public  scorn ; the  ignominy, 
however,  seldom  extends  beyond  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  immediately  concerned 
in  it : every  honest  man,  however  humble 
his  station  and  narrow  his  sphere,  would 
fain  preserve  his  nnrne  from  being  brand- 
ed with  the  ignominy  of  his  having  suf- 
fered himself,  or  any  of  his  family, 
death  by  the  gallows.  Opprobrium  is  the 
judgement  passed  hy  the  public ; it  is 
more  silent  and  even  more  confined  than 
the  infamy  and  the  ignominy ; individuals 
arc  exposed  to  it  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  imputations  under  which  they  lie : 
every  good  mau  would  be  anxious  to  es- 
cape the  opprobrium  of  having  forfeited 
his  integrity. 

The  .Sun?  of  infamy  that  1,  llheljr  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  each  Individual  fo  public  acta  !v  until  indeed. 

Bchm. 

Toe  ttrenxtb  from  troth  divided,  and  from  Joft, 
inaudible  tioacht  merits  bat  dispraise, 

And  ignominy.  Micron. 
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Nor  be  (betr  Mtwsrd  only  with  (be  skit* 

Of  »>«*•<*.  hot  inward  naknloras  mu;h  more 
Opprobrious,  with  bk  robe  of  rifhteouioeae 
Arraying,  eorerM  from  his  father's  sight.  Milton. 

infantine,  v.  Childish. 
infatuation,  v.  Intoxication. 
infection,  v.  Contagion. 
inference,  v.  Conclusion. 
inferior,  v.  Second. 

INFBRIOR,  v.  Subject. 
infidelity,  v.  Unbelief. 
infinite,  v.  Boundless. 
infirm,  v,  Weak. 
infirmity,  v.  Debility. 
influence,  o.  Credit. 

INFLUENCE,  AUTHORITY,  ASCEND- 
ANCY, SWAY. 

INFLUENCE,  v.  Credit. 
AUTHORITY,  in  Latin  auetnritas, 
from  auetor  the  author  or  prime  mover  of 
a thing,  signifies  that  power  which  is  vest- 
ed in  the  prime  mover  of  any  business. 

ASCENDANCY,  from  atcend,  signi- 
fies having  the  upper  band. 

SWAY,  like  our  word  swing  and  the 
German  tchweben,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew za  to  move. 

These  terms  imply  power,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances!  influence  is  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  any  right  to 
direct ; authority  includes  the  idea  of 
right  necessarily  ; superiority  of  rank, 
talent,  or  property,  personal  attachment, 
and  a variety  of  circumstances  give  injiu- 
ence ; it  commonly  acts  by  persuasion, 
and  employs  engaging  manners,  so  es  to 
determine  in  favour  of  whnt  is  proposed  s 
superior  wisdom,  age,  office,  and  relation, 
give  authority  ; it  determines  of  itself,  it 
requires  no  collateral  aid : ascendancy 
and  sway  are  modes  of  influence,  differ- 
ing only  in  degree ; they  both  imply  an 
excessive  and  improper  degree  of  influ- 
ence over  the  mind,  independent  of  rea- 
son : the  former  is,  however,  more  gra- 
dual in  ita  process,  and  consequently  more 
confirmed  in  its  nature  j the  latter  may 
be  only  temporary,  but  may  be  more 
violent.  A person  employs  many  arts, 
and  for  a length  of  time,  to  gain  the  as- 
cendancy ; but  he  exerts  a sway  by  a vio- 
lent stretch  of  power.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  those  who  have  influence,  to 
conduct  themselves,  consistently  with 


their  rank  and  station : men  are  apt  to 
regard  the  warnings  and  admonitions  of  a 
true  friend  as  an  odious  assumption  of 
authority,  while  tlmy  voluntarily  give 
themselves  up  to  the  ascendancy  which 
a valet  or  a mistress  has  gained  over  them, 
who  exert  the  most  unwarrantable  sums 
to  serve  their  own  interested  and  vi- 
cious purposes. 

Influence  and  ascendancy  are  said  like- 
wise of  things  as  well  as  persons  : true 
religion  will  have  an  influence  not  only 
on  the  outward  couduct  of  a man,  but 
on  the  inward  affections  of  his  heart;  and 
that  man  is  truly  happy  in  whose  mind 
it  has  the  ascendancy  over  every  other 
principle. 

The  Influence  of  Front*  » a repsfcMc  it  equal  lo 
a war.  Bum*. 

Without  the  force  of  autAorffjr  the  power  of  aol- 
tiler*  grow*  pernkloo*  to  their  maater.  Txarria. 

France,  »lnce  her  molaliaa,  ta  under  the  nt>*v  of  t 
a seer,  wbote  leader.,  at  ooe  stroke,  hare  demolished 
the  whole  body  of  jortipnuleocr.  Bum*. 

If  7 no  allow  any  paMtoM,  era*,  though  It  he  es- 
teemed Innocent,  lo  acquire  on  abaolate  attendant, 
poor  Inward  peace  will  be  Impaired.  Bi.ua, 

TO  INFORM,  MAKE  KNOWN,  AC- 
QUAINT, APPRIZE. 

The  idea  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge 
of  one  nr  more  persons  is  common  to  all 
these  terms.  INFORM,  from  the  Latin 
informo  to  fashion  the  mind,  comprehends 
tliis  general  idea  only,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  collateral  idea;  it  is  therefore 
the  generic  term,  and  the  rest  specific : 
to  inform  is  to  communicate  wh.it  has 
lately  happened,  or  the  contrary  ; but  to 
MAKE  KNOWN  is  to  bring  to  light 
what  has  long  been  known  and  purposely 
concealed  : to  inform  is  to  communicate' 
directly  or  indirectly  to  one  or  many ; to 
make  known  is  mostly  to  communicate  in- 
directly to  many : one  informs  the  public 
of  one's  intentions,  by  means  of  an  adver- 
tisement in  one’s  own  name  ; one  makes 
known  a fact  through  a circuitous  chan- 
nel, and  without  any  name.  To  inform 
may  be  either  a personal  address  or  other- 
wise; to  ACQUAINT  and  APPRIZE 
are  immediate  and  personal  communica- 
tions. One  informs  the  government,  or 
any  public  body,  or  one  informs  one’s 
friends ; one  acquaints  or  apprises  only 
one’s  friends,  or  particular  individuals: 
one  is  informed  of  that  which  either  con- 
cerns the  informant,  or  the  person  tfi- 
formed ; one  acquaints  a person  with,  or 
apprizes  him  of  such  things  os  peculiarly 
concern  himself,  but  the  Utter  in  more 
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specific  circumstances  than  the  former: 
one  inform  a correspondent  by  letter 
of  the  day  on  which  he  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive his  order,  or  of  one’s  own  wishes 
with  regard  to  an  order;  one  acquaint i 
a father  with  all  the  circumstances  that 
respect  his  son’s  conduct:  one  apprize i a 
friend  of  a bequest  that  has  been  made  to 
him ; one  inform  the  magistrate  of  any 
irregularity  that  passes;  one  acquaiids 
the  master  of  a family  with  the  miscon- 
duct of  his  tenants  : one  apprises  a per- 
son of  the  time  when  he  will  he  obliged 
to  appear. 

Rrlijlon  Uyfornu  u that  misery  and  tin  were  pro* 
dared  together.  Jonaron. 

Bat  fool*,  to  talking  ever  prone, 

Are  earn  In  maks  their  folliea  Snows*.  Otr, 

tr  nay  man  Urea  aader  a minister  that  doth  not 
ael  according  to  the  rolea  oT  the  gospel.  It  Is  tits  own 
Ihnlt  In  that  be  doth  not  acquaint  the  bishop  with  ft, 

Barnaiana. 

Yon  know,  without  my  telling  yon,  with  what  rent 
t bare  recommended  yon  to  Camar,  although  yon 
way  not  he  ayprtrrd  that  1 hare  frequently  written 
to  him  upon  that  »utucct. 

Milucth'i  Lrrria*  or  Ctcnnn. 

TO  INFORM,  INSTRUCT,  TEACH. 

The  communication  of  knowledge  in 
general  is  the  common  idea  by  which 
these  words  are  connected  with  each 
other.  INFORM  is  here,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  (t>.  To  inform,  make  known), 
the  general  term  ; the  other  two  are  spe- 
cific terms.  To  inform  is  the  act  of  per- 
sons in  all  conditions;  to  INSTRUCT 
and  TEACH  are  the  acts  of  superiors, 
cither  on  one  ground  or  another:  one  i«- 
formt  by  virtue  of  an  accidental  superiority 
or  priority  of  knowledge;  one  instruct i 
by  virtue  of  superior  knowledge  or  supe- 
rior station  ; one  teaches  by  virtue  of  su- 
perior knowledge,  rather  than  of  station : 
diplomatic  agents  inform  their  govern- 
ments of  the  political  transactions  in 
which  they  have  been  concerned;  go- 
vernment instructs  its  different  function- 
aries nnd  nlficeri  in  regard  to  their  mode 
of  proceeding;  professors . and  preceptors 
teach  those  who  attend  public  schools 
to  learn. 

To  inform  is  applicable  to  matters  of 
general  interest  t we  may  inform  our- 
selves or  others  on  any  thing  which  is  a 
subject  of  inquiry  or  curiosity ; and  the 
information  serves  cither  to  amuse  or  to 
improve  the  mind : to  instruct  is  appli- 
cable to  matters  of  serious  concern,  or  to 
that  which  is  practically  useful ; it  serves 
to  set  us  right  in  the  path  of  life;  a 
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parent  iaifructi  the  child  in  the  coorse  of 
conduct  be  should  pursue ; a good  child 
profits  by  the  instruction  of  a good  parent 
to  make  him  wiser  and  better  for  the  time 
to  come : to  teach  respects  matters  of  art 
and  science;  the  learner  depends  upon 
the  teacher  for  the  formation  of  his  mmd, 
and  the  establishment  of  his  principles. 
Every  one  ought  to  be  properly  informed 
before  he  pretends  to  give  an  opinion; 
the  young  and  inexperienced  most  be  in- 
structed  before  they  can  act ; the  ignorant 
must  be  taught,  in  order  to  guard  them 
against  error.  Truth  and  sincerity  are  all 
that  is  necessary  for  an  informant  t gene- 
ral experience  and  a perfect  knowledge  of 
the  subject  in  qaestion  are  requisite  for 
the  instructor;  fundamental  knowledge 
it  requisite  for  a teacher.  Those  who  give 
information  upon  the  authority  of  others 
are  liable  to  mislead;  those  who  instruct 
others  in  doing  that  which  it  bad,  scan- 
dalously abuse  the  authority  that  is  re- 
posed in  them;  those  who  pretend  to 
teach  what  they  themselves  do  not  under- 
stand, mostly  betray  their  ignorance 
sooner  or  later. 

To  inform  and  to  teach  are  employed 
for  things -as  well  as  persons  ; to  instruct 
only  for  persons  : books  and  reading  in- 
form the  mind ; history  or  experience 
teaches  mankind. 

White  we  only  d-*lr-  to  hare  our  ignorance  in- 
formed, we  ate  most  delighted  with  the  platneet  die 
lien.  Jennie*. 

Not  Thraeiae  Orphan » thou  Id  tramcrad  wy  lay*. 

Nor  Uob*.  arowe’d  wUh  aerer  fading  hayit 
Though  each  hi*  heav’sly  parent  ihould  iiupirr. 

The  Mute  instruct  the  toice,  and  Phabu*  ten.  Ikf 

lyre.  Dayeaa. 

He  that  Ire-See  u*  any  thin*  width  we  knew  net 
before  I*  undoubtedly  to  he  rerereneed  a*  a rna-ter. 

Jeeaieet. 

INFORMANT,  INFORMER. 

These  two  epithets,  from  the  verb  to 
inform,  have  acquired  by  their  applica- 
tion an  important  distinction.  The  IN- 
FORMANT being  he  who  informs  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  the  INFORMER 
to  the  molestation  of  others.  What  the 
informant  communicates  is  for  the  benefit 
ot  the  individual,  and  what  the  informer 
communicates  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  The  informant  it  thanked  for  hit 
civility  in  making  the  communication ; 
the  informer  undergoes  a great  deal  of 
odium,  but  is  thanked  by  not  one,  not 
even  by  those  who  employ  him.  We 
may  alt  be  informants  in  our  turn,  if  we 
know  of  any  thing  of  which  another  may 
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be  informed  ; bot  none  are  informers  who 
do  not  inform  against  the  transgressors 
of  any  law. 

Error  member  of  .octet,  frclr  ond  »cknow!(*;'pr* 
the  necmlf,  of  dHcetinf  crime*,  yet  rcsrce  «oy  <!r- 
(Tree  of  rlrtoe  or  rrpntattofl  I*  able  to  lecorr  on  In- 
former from  public  hatred,  Joiin-on. 

Aye  («aya  Mr  AffflstA  informant),  bot  tit  the 
Mtne  time  ho  declared  you  (Hogarth)  were  as  food  a 
portrait  painter  as  Vaadyhr.  Piuukgton. 

INFORMATION,  INTELLIGENCE, 
NOTICE,  ADVICE. 

INFORMATION  (o.  To  inform)  sig- 
nifies the  thing  of  which  one  is  informed  t 
INTELLIGENCE,  from  the  Latin  intel- 
ligo  to  understand,  signifies  that  by  which 
one  is  made  to  understand : NOTICE, 
from  the  I^tin  notitia,\s  that  which  brings 
a circumstance  to  our  knowledge : AD- 
VICE (v.  Advice)  signifies  that  which  is 
made  known.  These  terms  come  very 
near  to  each  other  in  signification,  but 
differ  in  application  : information  is  the 
most  general  and  indefinite  of  all;  the 
' three  others  are  but  modes  of  information. 
Whatever  is  communicated  to  us  is  in- 
formation, be  it  public  or  private,  open 
or  concealed  ; notice,  intelligence,  and  ad- 
vice are  mostly  public,  but  particularly 
the  former.  Information  and  notice  may 
be  communicated  by  word  of  mouth  or 
by  writing;  intelligence  is  mostly  com- 
municated by  writing  or  priuting;  ad- 
vices are  mostly  sent  by  letter : infor- 
mation is  mostly  an  informal  mode  of 
communication  ; notice,  intelligence,  and 
advice,  are  mostly  formal  communica- 
tions. A servant  gives  his  master  infor- 
mation, or  one  friend  sends  another  in- 
formation from  the  country ; magistrates 
or  officers  give  notice  of  such  things  as  it 
concerns  the  public  to  know  and  to  ob- 
serve ; spies  give  intelligence  of  all  that 
posses  under  their  notice ; or  intelligence 
is  given  in  the  public  prints  of  all  that 
passes  worthy  of  notice  : a military  com- 
mander sends  advice  to  his  government  of 
the  operations  which  are  going  forward 
under  his  direction;  or  one  merchant 
gives  advice  to  another  of  the  state  of  the 
market. 

Information,  as  calculated  to  influence 
men's  actions,  ought  to  be  correct : those 
who  are  too  eager  to  know  what  is  pass- 
ing, are  often  misled  by  false  information. 
Notice,  as  it  serves  either  to  warn  or 
direct,  ought  to  be  timely ; no  law  of  ge- 
neral interest  is  carried  into  effect  with- 
out timely  notice  being  giveu.  Intelli- 
gence, as  the  first  intimation  of  an  inter- 


esting event,  ought  to  be  early  ; advices, 
as  entering  into  details,  ought  to  be  clear 
and  particular  ; official  advices  often  arrive 
to  contradict  non-official  intelligence. 

Information  and  intelligence,  when  ap- 
plied as  characteristics  of  men,  have  a 
farther  distinction  : the  man  of  informa- 
tion is  so  denominated  only  on  account  of 
his  knowledge ; hut  a man  of  intelligence 
is  so  denominated  on  uccotint  of  his  un- 
derstanding as  well  as  experience  and  in- 
formation. It  is  not  possible  to  be  intel- 
ligent without  information  ; but  we  niHy 
be  well  informed  without  being  remark- 
able for  intelligence  : a man  of  informa- 
tion may  bean  agreeable  companion,  and 
fitted  to  maintain  conversation;  but  an 
intelligent  man  will  be  an  instructive 
companion,  and  most  fitted  for  conducting 
business. 

There,  cratering  In  a focus  round  and  neat. 

Lest  all  yoor  ray#  of  information  meet.  Cowthr. 

My  lion,  whose  jaw#  are  at  all  hour#  open  to  tfntrf- 
Ugence,  Inform*  me  that  there  are  a few  enoimoo# 
weapon#  still  in  being.  Strkie. 

At  hi#  year# 

Death  gives  #hort  notice.  Thomson. 

As  he  was  dictating  to  hi#  hearer#  with  great  au- 
thority, there  came  In  a gentleman  from  Garrawaj\, 
who  told  us  that  there  were  •everal  letter#  from 
France  ju«t  %>me  In,  with  advice  that  the  ltfn«  w#s 
In  food  health.  Aooinon. 

informer,  t>.  Informant. 

infraction,  v.  Infringement. 
to  infringe,  v.  To  encroach. 

TO  infringb,  violate,  trans- 
gress. 

INFRINGE,  from frango  to  break,  sig- 
nifies to  break  into. 

VIOLATE,  from  the  Latin  vu  force, 
signifies  to  use  force  towards. 

TRANSGRESS,  from  Iran*  and  gre- 
dior,  signifies  to  go  beyond,  or  farther 
than  we  ought. 

Civil  and  moral  laws  are  infringed 
by  those  who  act  in  opposition  to  them : 
treaties  and  engagements  are  violated  by 
those  who  do  not  hold  them  sacred:  the 
bounds  which  are  prescribed  by  the  moral 
law  are  transgressed  by  those  who  are 
guilty  of  any  excess.  It  is  the  business 
of  government  to  see  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  individuals  or  particular  bo- 
dies be  not  infringed:  policy  but  too  fre- 
quently runs  counter  to  equity  ; where 
the  particular  interests  of  princes  are 
more  regarded  than  the  dictates  of  con- 
science ; treaties  and  compacts  are  first 
violated  and  then  justified  : the  passions, 
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when  not  kept  under  proper  control,  will 
ever  hurry  men  on  to  transgress  the  limits 
of  right  reason. 

I bold  frirmUhlp  to  be  t very  hotj  Irjfor,  and  no 
lfM  than  a ptacle  to  Infringe  It.  Ilown.. 

Ho  violated  leattooa  whh  sharp  remorm, 

Shalt  .ting  the  eonwlou.  victor.  SoirimiF. 

Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescrib'd 
To  tby  tranetreuione  f Micron. 

INFRINGEMENT,  INFRACTION. 
INFRINGEMENT  and  INFRAC- 
TION, wliich  are  both  derived  from  the 
Latin  verb  in/ringo  or  frango  (®.  To  in- 
fringe), are  employed  according  to  the 
different  senses  of  the  verb  infringe:  the 
former  being  applied  to  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, either  in  their  domestic  or 
public  capacity  ; and  the  latter  rather  to 
national  transactions.  Politeness,  which 
teaches  us  what  is  due  to  every  man  in 
the  smallest  concerns,  considers  any  un- 
asked for  interference  in  the  private  af- 
fairs of  another  as  an  infringement. 
Equity,  which  enjoins  on  nations  ns  well 
ns  individuals,  an  attentive  consideration 
to  the  interests  of  the  whole,  forbids  the 
infraction  of  a treaty  in  any  cuse. 


Wc  w with  (of  ralher  with  SnphrcW), 

Owl  “ It  b fll  that  *och  grow  infringement*  uf  the 
monl  lav  (as  parricide)  should  be  ponlihpd  «Hb 
dealh."  Mackkkzir. 


No  people  can  without  the  Infraction  of  the  uni- 
versal l-arur  of  social  being.,  Incite  those  practices 
In  another  dominion  which  they  would  Ihetmrlvra 
punish  lu  Ibrtr  own.  Jonnjon. 


to  infuse,  v.  To  implant. 
ingenious,  v.  Ingenuous. 


INGENUITY,  wit. 

INGENUITY,  v.  Ingenuous. 

WIT,  from  the  German  wissen  to 
know,  signifies  knowledge  or  understand- 
ing. 

Both  these  terms  imply  acuteness  of 
understanding,  and  differ  mostly  in  the 
mode  of  displaying  themselves.  Ingenuity 
comprehends  invention ; ait  comprehends 
knowledge.  One  is  ingenious  in  matters 
either  of  art  or  science ; one  is  witty  only 
in  matters  of  sentiment:  things  may, 
therefore,  be  ingenious,  but  not  witty; 
witty,  but  not  ingenious;  or  both  witty 
and  ingenious.  A mechanical  invention,  or 
any  ordinary  contrivance,  is  ingenious,  but 
not  witty : we  say,  an  ingenious,  not  a witty 
solution  of  a difficulty ; a flash  of  wit, 
not  a flash  of  ingenuity ; a witty  humour, 
a witty  conversation  ; not  an  ingenious 
humour  or  conversation:  oil  the  other 


hand,  a conceit  is  ingenious,  as  it  is  the 
fruit  of  one's  own  mind ; it  it  witty,  as  it 
contains  point,  and  strikes  on  the  under- 
standing of  others. 

Men  Were  formerly  won  over  to  opinion,  by  thu 
candnur,  tewr,  and  ingenuity  of  thorn  wbo  bad  the 
right  on  their  tide.  Ammo*. 

When  I broke  loo«  from  that  great  body  of  wri- 
ter,, wbo  bare  employed  their  irf!  and  part.  In  pro- 
pagating rice  and  Irretlgloo,  I did  not  quell  ki.  but  I 
should  be  treated  a,  an  odd  kind  of  fellow.  Auonoa. 

ingenuous,  v.  Frank. 

INGENUOUS,  INGENIOUS. 

It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
point  out  the  distinction  between  these 
two  words,  if  they  had  not  been  con- 
founded in  writing,  as  well  as  in  speaking. 
INGENUOUS,  in  Latin  ingenuus,  and 
INGENIOUS,  in  Latin  ingeniosus,  are, 
either  immediately  or  remotely,  both  de- 
rived from  ingigno  to  be  inborn  ; but  the 
former  respects  the  freedom  of  the  station 
and  consequent  nobleness  of  the  cha- 
racter which  is  inborn:  the  latter  re- 
spects the  genius  or  mental  powers 
which  are  inborn.  Truth  is  coupled  with 
freedom  or  nobility  of  birth ; the  inge- 
nuous, therefore,  bespeaks  the  inborn 
freedom,  by  asserting  the  noblest  right, 
and  following  the  noblest  impulse,  of 
human  nature,  namely,  that  of  speaking 
the  truth  ; genius  is  altogether  a natural 
endowment,  that  is  born  with  us,  inde- 
pendent of  external  circumstances;  the 
ingenious  man,  therefore,  displays  his 
powers  as  occasion  may  offer.  Vfe  love 
the  ingenuous  character,  on  account  of 
the  qualities  of  his  heart ; we  admire  the 
ingenious  man  on  account  of  the  endow- 
ments of  his  mind.  One  is  ingenuous  as 
a man ; or  ingenious  as  an  author*:  a 
man  confesses  an  action  ingenuously ; he 
defends  it  ingeniously. 

Compare  the  ingmumtu  ptiablonew  to  rlrtaou 
coantel*  which  h la  joutb,  to  the  confirmed  obstinacy 
in  an  old  sinner.  South. 

Ingenious  to  their  rain,  every  a*e 
Improves  the  arti  and  ln«trum?nt«  of  rage.  Waller. 

to  ingraft,  t>.  To  implant. 
it)  ingratiate,  t.  To  insinuate. 
to  ingulf,  u.  To  absorb. 
to  inhabit,  v.  To  abide. 

inhbrent,  inbred,  inborn, 

INNATE. 

The  INHERENT,  from  hscreo  to  stick, 
denotes  a permanent  quality  or  property, 
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as  opposed  to  that  which  is  adventi- 
tious and  transitory.  INBRED  denotes 
that  which  is  derived  principally  from 
habit  or  by  a gradual  process,  as  op- 
posed to  what  is  acquired  by  actual 
efforts.  INBORN  denotes  that  which  is 
urely  natural,  in  oppositiou  to  the  arti- 
cial.  Inherent  is  the  most  general  in 
its  sense ; for  what  is  inbred  and  inborn  is 
naturally  inherent ; but  all  is  not  inbred 
and  inborn  which  is  inherent.  Inani- 
mate objects  have  inherent  properties; 
but  the  inbred  and  inborn  exist  only  in 
that  which  receives  life;  solidity  is  an 
inherent,  but  not  an  inbred  or  inborn, 
property  of  matter : a love  of  truth  is  an 
innate  property  of  the  human  mind  ; it  is 
consequently  inherent,  in  as  much  as  no- 
thing can  totally  destroy  it.  That  which 
u inlred  is  bred  or  nurtured  in  us  from 
our  birth  ; that  which  is  inborn  is  simply 
horn  in  us : a property  may  be  inborn, 
but  not  inbred;  it  cannot,  however,  be 
inbred  and  not  inborn.  Habits  which 
are  ingrafted  into  the  natural  disposition 
are  properly  inbred:  whence  the  vulgar 
proverb  that  “ what  is  bred  in  the  bone 
will  never  be  out  of  the  flesh to  denote 
the  influence  which  parents  have  on  the 
characters  of  their  children,  both  physi- 
cally and  morally.  Propensities,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  are  totally  indepen- 
dent of  education  or  external  circum- 
stances, are  properly  inborn,  as  an  inborn 
love  of  freedom ; hence,  likewise,  the 
properties  of  animals  are  inbred  in  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  derived  through 
the  medium  of  the  breed  of  which  the  pa- 
rent partakes. 

Inborn  and  INNATE,  from  the  Latin 
natus  bom,  are  precisely  the  same  in 
meaning,  yet  they  differ  somewhat  in  ap- 
lication.  Poetry  and  the  grave  style 
ave  adopted  inborn;  philosophy  has 
adopted  innate : genius  is  inborn  in  some 
men  ; nobleness  is  inborn  in  others : 
there  is  an  inborn  talent  in  some  men  to 
command,  and  an  inborn  fitness  in  others 
to  obey.  Mr.  Locke  and  bis  followers  are 
pleased  to  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
innate  ideas  : and  if  they  only  mean  that 
there  are  no  sensible  impressions  on  the 
soul,  until  it  is  acted  upon  by  external 
objects,  they  may  be  right : but  if 
they  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  inborn 
characters  or  powers  in  the  soul,  wbich 
predispose  it  lor  the  reception  of  certain 
impressions,  they  contradict  the  expe- 
rience of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned 
in  all  ages,  who  believe,  and  that  from 
close  observation  on  themselves  and 


others,  that  man  has,  from  his  birth, 
not  only  the  general  character,  which 
belongs  to  him  in  common  with  his  spe- 
cies, but  also  those  peculiar  characteris- 
tics which  distinguish  individuals  from 
their  earliest  infancy  ; all  these  charac- 
ters or  characteristics  are,  therefore,  not 
supposed  to  be  produced,  but  elicited,  by 
circumstances  ; and  on  ideas,  which  are 
but  the  sensible  forms  that  the  soul  as- 
sumes in  its  connection  with  the  body, 
are,  on  that  account,  in  vulgar  language 
termed  innate. 

When  my  n«w  mind  had  no  lafacion  known. 

Thou  guvVt  so  deep  a tincture  of  thioe  own. 

That  ever  since  I vainly  try 

To  wash  away  th*  inherent  dye.  Cowley. 

But  he,  my  inbred  enemy, 

Forth  tsiuM,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart. 

Made  to  destroy;  1 fled,  and  cry’d  out  death  I 

Mictoh. 

Despair,  and  secret  shame,  and  conscious  tltought 
Of  inborn  worth,  bis  Ub'rlugiml  oppress'd. 

Pavuu. 

Grant  these  Invention*  of  the  crafty  priest. 

Yet  such  inventions  never  could  subsist. 

Unless  some  glimmerings  of  a future  state 

Were  with  the  mind  coeval  and  innate.  Jenym. 

INHUMAN,  v.  Cruel. 
inimical,  v.  Adverse, 
iniquitous,  v.  Wicked, 
injunction,  v.  Command. 
to  injure,  v.  To  impair. 
injury,  v.  Disadvantage. 
injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm, 

MISCHIEF. 

INJURY,  v.  Disadvantage. 

DAMAGE,  from  the  Latio  damnum, f 
signifies  literally  a loss. 

IIU  RT,  v.  disadvantage. 

HARM,  v.  Evil. 

MISCHIEF,  v.  Evil. 

The  idea  of  making  a thing  otherwise 
than  it  ought  to  be  is  common  to  these 
terms.  Injury  is  the  most  general  term, 
•imply  implying  what  happens  contrary 
to  right ; the  rest  are  but  modes  of  injury ; 
damage  is  that  injury  which  takes  away 
from  the  value  of  a thing : hurt  is  the  in- 
jury which  destroys  the  soundness  or 
wholeness  of  a thing:  harm  is  injury 
which  is  attended  with  trouble  and  in- 
convenience : mischief  is  injury  which 
interrupts  the  order  and  consistency 
of  things.  Injury  is  applicable  to  all 
bodies,  physical  and  moral : damage  is 
applicable  only  to  physical  liodies.  Trade 
may  sutler  an  injury ; a building  may 
suffer  an  injury ; but  a building,  a ves- 


INJURY. 


INJUSTICES 
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•el,  or  merchandise,  suffer  a damage. 
When  applied  to  physical  bodies,  in- 
jury comprehends  every  thing  which 
makes  an  object  otherwise  than  it  ought 
to  be  ; that  is  to  say,  all  collateral  cir- 
cumstances which  are  connected  with  the 
end  and  purpose  of  things;  bu t damage 
implies  that  actual  injury  which  affects 
the  structure  and  materials  of  the  object! 
the  situation  of  some  buildings  is  an  in- 
jury to  them  ; the  falling  of  a chimney, 
or  the  breaking  of  n roof,  is  a damage  : 
an  injury  is  not  easily  removed ; a damage 
is  easily  repaired. 

Injury  and  hurt  are,  both  applied  to 
persons ; but  injury  may  either  affect 
their  bodies,  their  circumstances,  or  their 
minds ; hurt  in  its  proper  sense  affects 
only  their  bodies.  We  may  receive  an  in- 
jury  or  a hurt  by  a fall ; but  the  former 
term  is  employed  when  the healthor  spirits 
of  a person  suffer,  tlie  latter  when  any 
fracture  or  wound  is  produced.  A person 
sometimes  sustaius  an  injury  (from  a fall, 
either  by  losing  the  useofa  limb,  or  by  the 
deprivation  of  his  seuses)  which  descends 
with  him  to  the  grave  ; a sprain,  a cut, 
or  a bruise,  are  little  hurti  which  are 
easily  cured.  The  term  hurt  is  sometimes 
figuratively  employed  as  it  respects  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a man,  where  the  idea  of 
inflicting  a wound  nr  a pain  is  implied ; 
as  in  hurting  a man’s  good  name,  hurting 
his  reputation,  hurling  his  morals,  and 
other  such  cases,  in  which  the  specific 
term  hurt  may  be  substituted  for  the  ge- 
neral term  injury. 

The  terms  injury,  harm,  and  m it  chief, 
arc  all  employed  for  the  circumstances  of 
either  things  or  men;  but  injury  com- 
prehends cause  and  effect;  harm  and 
mixkitf  respect  the  evil  as  if  is.  If  we 
say  that  an  injury  is  done,  we  always 
think  of  either  the  agent  by  which  it  is 
done,  or  the  object  to  which  it  is  done, 
or  both  | hut  when  we  speak  of  a harm 
at  a mischief,  we  only  think  of  the  nature 
and  measure  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It 
is  an  injury  to  society  to  let  public  offen- 
ders go  free  ; young  people  do  not  always 
consider  the  harm  which  there  may  be  in 
some  of  their  most  imprudent  actions  ; 
the  mitchief  of  disseminating  free  princi- 

Ces  among  the  young  and  the  ignorant, 
is  now  been  found  to  exceed  all  the 
good  which  might  result  from  the  superior 
cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
more  extended  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

TV  data ut  Trojan,  n*vrr  injured  me.  Pur*. 

Mo  plough  *S»U  hurt  Uw  glebe,  no  prknlng  hooh  I V 
vine.  Darns*. 


With  harm  la i pl«j  amfikt  the  boats  he  pass'd. 

Dxtos*. 

Rot  forloot  Dido,  with  dirk  thoughts  inrolrM, 

Shook  st  the  mighty  mitchief  ,be  resolv'd.  Duress. 

injury,  t).  Injustice. 

INJUSTICE,  INJURY,  WRONG. 
INJUSTICE  (p.  Justice),  INJURY 
(®.  Disadvantage),  and  WRONG,  signi- 
fying the  thing  that  is  wrong,  are  all  op- 
posed to  the  right ; but  the  injustice  lies 
in  the  principle,  the  injury  in  the  action 
that  injures.  There  may,  therefore,  be 
injustice  where  there  is  no  specific  in- 
jury ; and,  on  the  other  band,  there  may 
be  injury,  where  there  is  no  injustice. 
When  wo  think  worse  of  a person  than 
we  ought  to  think,  we  do  him  an  act  of 
injustice ; but  we  do  not,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  do  him  an  iitjury:  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  say  any  tmng  to 
the  discredit  of  another,  it  will  he  an  in- 
jury to  his  reputation  if  it  be  believed  ; 
but  it  may  not  be  an  injustice,  if  it  lib 
strictly  conformable  to  truth,  and  that 
which  one  is  compelled  to  say. 

The  violation  of  juslice,  or  a breach  of 
the  rule  of  right,  constitutes  the  injustice; 
but  the  quantum  of  ill  which  falls  on  the 
person  constitutes  the  injury.  Some- 
times a person  is  dispossessed  of  his  pro- 
perty by  fraud  or  violence,  this  is  an  act 
of  injustice;  but  it  is  not  an  injury,  if,  in 
consequence  of  this  act,  he  obtains  friends 
who  make  it  good  to  him  beyond  what  he 
lias  lost : on  the  other  hand,  a person 
suffers  very  much  through  the  inadvert- 
ence of  another,  which  to  him  is  a serious 
injury,  although  the  offender  has  not  been 
guilty  of  injustice. 

A urang  partakes  both  of  injustice 
and  injury  ; it  is  in  fact  an  injury  done 
by  one  person  to  another,  in  express  vio- 
lation of  justice.  The  man  who  seduces 
a woman  from  the  path  of  virtue  does  her 
the  greatest  of  all  wrongs.  One  repents 
of  injustice,  repairs  injuries,  and  redresses 
wrongs. 

A lie  It  property  t species  of  Injutllrr,  mill  s vio- 
lation or  ttw  right  of  (hat  person  to  whom  the  fhNe 
speech  Is  directed.  Soerw. 

Law-suits  I'd  shun  with  as  much  studious  care. 

As  1 would  deos  where  hungry  lions  ure  1 
And  rather  put  up  injuria  than  be 
A plague  to  him  who'd  he  a plague  to  me. 

Poanrr. 

The  humble  man.  when  be  receires  a wrung. 

Refers  revenge  to  whom  It  doth  belong.  Wau.Sk. 

innate,  v.  Inherent. 
inner,  v.  Inward. 


INSIDIOUS 


INSINUATE. 
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INNOCENT,  v.  Guiltless. 
inopfensivb,  v.  Unoffending. 
inordinate,  v.  Irregular. 

TO  INQUIRE,  V.  To  ask. 
inquiry,  v.  Examination, 
inquisitive,  v.  Curious. 
inroad,  v.  Invasion. 
insanity,  v.  Derangement. 
inscrutable,  v.  Unsearchable. 
insensibility,  v.  Indifference. 
insensible,  v.  Hard. 

INSIDE,  interior. 

The  term  INSIDE  may  be  applied  to 
bodies  of  any  magnitude,  small  or  large ; 
INTERIOR  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
bodies  of  great  magnitude.  YVe  may  speak 
of  the  intide  of  a nut  shell,  but  not  of  its 
interior  : on  the  other  bund,  we  speak  of 
the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s,  or  the  interior 
of  a palace.  This  difference  of  applies* 
tioa  is  not  altogether  arbitrary  : for  in- 
side literally  signifies  the  side  that  is  in- 
ward ; hut  interior  signifies  the  space 
which  is  more  inward  than  the  rest, 
which  is  inclosed  in  an  inclosure : conse- 
quently cannot  be  applied  to  any  thing 
but  a large  space  that  is  inclosed. 

Aa  for  the  tiuide  of  tbrir  am,  son.  but  Ihrmvlrra 
were  couccrni'd  in  it,  uccordlug  to  the  inviolable*  law* 
catablitbfd  amooff  tbnae  animal*  (tbc  suit).  Adoiyon. 

The  irate*  are  drawn  back,  and  the  interior  of  ib« 
fane  i*  dtecoveml.  CtMaKaukXD. 

INSIDIOUS,  TRHACHKROUS. 
INSIDIOUS,  in  Latin  insidiotus,  from 
insidia  stratagem  or  ambush,  from  intideo 
So  lie  in  wait  or  amhush. 

TREACHEROUS  is  changed  from 
trmiterous,  and  derived  from  trado  to  be- 
tray, signifying  in  general  the  disposition 
to  betray. 

The  insidious  man  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
trtacheroui  man  ; for  the  former  only 
lies  in  wait  to  ensnare  us,  when  we  are 
off  our  guard  ; but  the  latter  throws  us  off 
our  guard,  by  lulling  us  into  a state  of 
security,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
get  us  into  his  power:  an  enemy  is,  there- 
fore, denominated  intidiout,  but  a friend 
is  treacherous.  The  insidious  man  has  re- 
course to  various  liitle  artifices,  by  which 
he  wishes  to  effect  his  purpose,  and  gain 
an  advantage  over  his  opponent ; the 
treacherous  man  pursues  a sy stein  of  direct 
falsehood,  in  order  to  ruin  his  friend : the 
insidious  man  objects  to  a fair  and  open 


contest ; but  the  treacherous  man  assails 
in  the  dark  him  whom  he  should  support. 
The  opponents  to  Christianity  are  fond  of 
insidious  attacks  upon  its  sublime  truths, 
because  they  have  not  always  courage  to 
proclaim  their  own  shame ; the  treachery 
of  some  men  depends  for  its  success  on 
the  credulity  of  others ; as  in  the  case  of 
the  Trojans,  who  listened  to  the  tale  of 
Sinon,  the  Grecian  spy. 

Deceit,  tbal  friendship's  muk  insidious  wears. 

Jinn. 

The  world  must  think  him  la  the  wronf. 

Would  aj  he  made  a Irtach’rous  tue 

Of  wit,  to  Batter  aod  tedder.  Swirr. 

INSIGHT,  INSPECTION. 

The  INSIGHT  as  to  any  thing  is  what 
we  receive:  the  INSPECTION  is  wbat 
we  give  : one  gets  a view  into  a thing  by 
an  insight ; eue  takes  a view  over  a tiling 
by  an  inspection.  An  insight  serves  to  in- 
crease our  own  knowledge : inspection 
enables  us  to  instruct  others.  An  inquisi- 
tive traveller  tries  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
manners,  customs,  laws,  and  government 
of  the  countries  which  he  visits;  by  in- 
spection ^ master  discovers  the  errors 
which  are  committed  by  his  scholars,  and 
sets  them  right. 

Angel*  both  rood  and  bad  hare  a fall  inright  into 
the  activity  and  force  of  natural  caoies.  South. 

Something  no  doubt  It  denigncd;  but  what  that  I*, 
I will  not  pretame  to  determine  from  au  inspection 
of  meu’t  heart*-  South. 

insignificant,  v.  Unimportant. 
to  insinuate,  v.  To  hint. 

TO  insinuate,  ingratiate. 

INSINUATE  (a.  To  hint),  and  IN- 
GRATIATE, from  gratus  grateful  or 
acceptable,  are  employed  to  express  an 
endeavour  to  gain  favour ; but  they  differ 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  action.  A 
person  who  insinuates  adopts  every  art  to 
steal  into  the  good-will  of  another ; but 
he  who  ingratiates  adopts  uitartificial 
means  to  conciliate  good  will.  A person 
of  insinuating  manners  wins  upon  another 
imperceptibly,  even  so  as  to  convert  dis- 
like into  attachment ; a person  with  in- 
gratiating maimers  procures  good-will  by 
a permanent  intercourse.  Insinuate  and 
ingratiate  differ  in  the  motive,  as  well  as 
the  mode,  of  the  action  : the  motive  is, 
in  both  cases,  self-interest ; but  the  former 
is  unlawful,  and  the  latter  allowable.  In 
proportion  as  the  object  to  be  attained  by 
another’s  favour  is  base,  so  is  it  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  insinuation ; whilst 
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INSIPID. 


INSIST. 


the  object  to  be  attained  i*  that  which 
may  be  avowed,  ingratiating  will  serve 
the  purpose.  Low  persons  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  favour  of  their  superiors, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  influence  over  them  : 
it  is  commendable  in  a young  person  to 
wish  to  ingratiate  himself  with  those  who 
are  entitled  to  his  esteem  and  respect. 

Insinuate  may  be  used  in  the  improper 
sense  for  unconscious  agents  ; ingratiate 
is  always  the  act  of  a conscious  agent. 
Water  will  insinuate  itself  into  every 
body  that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  porous ; 
there  are  few  persons  of  so  much  apathy, 
that  it  may  not  be  possible,  one  way  or 
another,  to  ingratiate  one’s-self  into  their 
favour. 

The  tame  character  of  tie*  p at  U in  insinuated  itself 
Into  eve ry  court  of  Europe.  Blpiki. 

Mj  resolution  waa  now  to  ingratiate  na)»el f with 
men  mhoae  reputation  waa  t*Ublt»lM>ri.  Joumson. 

INSINUATION,  REFLECTION. 

TnrSE  both  imply  personal  remarks, 
or  such  remarks  ns  are  directed  towards 
an  individual;  but  the  formcris  less  direct 
and  more  covert  than  the  latter.  An 
INSINUATION  always  deals  in  half 
words;  a REFLECTION  is  commonly 
open.  They  arc  both  levelled  at  the  in- 
dividual with  no  good  intent:  but  the  in- 
sinuation is  general,  and  may  be  employed 
to  convey  any  unfavourable  sentiment ; 
the  reflection  is  particular,  and  commonly 
passes  between  intimates  and  persons  in 
close  connexion. 

The  insinuation  respects  the  honour, 
the  moral  character,  or  the  intellectual 
endowments,  of  the  person  : the  reflection 
respects  his  particular  conductor  feelings 
towards  another.  Envious  people  throw 
out  insinuations  to  the  disparagement  of 
those  whose  merits  they  dare  not  openly 
question ; when  friends  quarrel,  they  deal 
largely  in  reflections  on  the  past. 

The  prrjudked  »«lrolrrr*  of  the  undent*  are  eery 
angrj  at  the  leart  insinuation  that  they  hud  uojr 
Idea  of  our  barharon*  trajji-coinedj.  Twmixa. 

The  ill-natured  mao  give*  utterance  to  rejleetio  <s 
which  u pood- nut u red  man  Miflr*.  Addiioh. 

INSIPID,  DULL,  FLAT. 

INSIPID,  in  Latin  insipidus,  from  in 
and  sapio,  to  taste,  signifies  without  sa- 
vour. 

DULL,  v.  Dull. 

FLAT,  v.  Flat. 

A want  of  spirit  in  the  moral  sense  is 
designated  by  these  epithets,  which  lwr- 
row  their  figurative  meaning  fruni  different 
properties  iu  nature  : the  taste  is  referred 
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to  in  the  word  insipid;  the  properties  of 
colours  are  considered  under  the  word 
dull;  the  property  of  surface  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  word  flat.  As  the  want 
of  flavour  in  any  meat  constitutes  it 
insipid,  and  renders  it  worthless,  so  does 
the  want  of  mind  or  character  in  a man 
render  him  equally  insipid,  and  devoid  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his 
nature:  as  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
colours  consist  in  their  brightness,  the 
absence  of  this  essential  property,  which 
constitutes  dulness,  renders  them  uninte- 
resting objects  to  the  eye;  so  the  want  of 
spirit  in  a moral  composition,  which  con- 
stitutes its  dulness,  deprives  it  at  the  same 
time  of  that  ingredient  which  should 
awaken  attention  : as  in  the  natural  world 
objects  are  either  elevated  or  flat,  so  in 
the  moral  world  the  spirits  are  either 
raised  or  depressed,  and  such  moral  re- 
presentations as  are  calculated  to  raise 
the  spirits  are  termed  spirited,  whilst 
those  which  fail  in  this  object  are  termed 
flat.  An  insipid  writer  is  without  senti-. 
men t of  any  kind  or  degree;  a dull  wvj. 
ter  fails  in  vivacity  and  vigour  of  sedi- 
ment ; a flat  performance  is  wnntiag  in 
the  property  of  provoking  mirth*  which 
should  be  its  peculiar  ingredient. 

To  a covctou*  man  all  other  thing*  hut  weuUh  are- 
insipid.  SiUTM. 

But  yrt  beware  of  council,  when  too  full. 

Number  make*  long  dirpute*  and  gravene**  dulU 

DwNUIK. 

The  ten  an  are  disputed  with  their  old  entertain-, 
mrut*,  and  eiiateuce  turn»_/7af  and  insipid . Gaorfe. 

TO  INSIST,  PERSIST. 

Both  these  terms  being  derived!  from 
tbe  Latin  sisto  to  stand,  express  the  idea 
of  resting  or  keeping  to  a thing  g but  IN- 
SIST signifies  to  rest  on  a point,  and 
PERSIST,  from  per  through  or  by  and; 
sisto  (o.  To  continue ),  signifies  to  keep  on. 
with  a thing,  to  carry  it  through.  We  insist ? 
on  a matter  by  maintaining  it ; we  persist 
in  a thing  hy  continuing  to  do  it ; we  insist 
by  t he  force  of  authority  or  argument ; we- 
persist  hy  the  mere  act  of  the  will.  A. 
person  insists  on  that  which  he  conceives, 
to  be  his  right:  or  he  insists  on  that 
which  he  conceives  to  he  right : hut  he 
persists  in  that  which  he  lias  no  wilt  to 
give  up.  To  insist  is  therefore  an  net  uf 
discretion;  to  persist  is  mostly  an  act  of 
folly  or  caprice:  the  former  is  ah.ays 
taken  in  a good  or  indifferent  sense ; the 
latter  mostly  in  a bad  sense.  A parent 
ought  to  insist  on  all  matters  that  are  of 
essential  importance  to  his  children ; a 
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spoiled  child  persists  in  its  follies  from 
perversity  of  humour. 

This  natural  tMdedcj  of  despotic  power  to  igwor- 
aoce  and  barbarity,  though  not  intUted  upon  hy 
others,  is,  I think,  an  inconsiderable  argument  against 
that  fora  of  government.  , Addis  on. 

TO  INSNARE,  ENTRAP,  ENTANGLE, 
JBNVEIGLfi. 

The  idea  of  getting  any  object  artfully 
into  one's  power  is  common  to  all  these 
terms:  To  INSNARE  is  to  take  in  or  by 
means  of  a tnarr ; to  ENTRAP  is  to 
take  in  a trap  or  by  means  of  a trap  ; to 
ENTANGLE  is  to  take  in  a tangle,  or 
by  means  of  tangled  thread ; to  IN- 
VEIGLE is  to  take  by  means  of  making 
blind,  from  the  French  aveugle  blind. 

Insnare  and  entangle  are  used  either  in 
the  natural  or  moral  sense ; entrap  mostly 
in  the  natural,  inveigle  only  in  tbe  moral 
sense.  In  tbe  natural  sense  birds  are  en- 
snared by  means  of  bird-lime,  nooses,  or 
whatever  else  may  deprive  them  of  their 
liberty : men  and  beasts  are  entrapped  in 
whatever  serves  as  a trap  or  an  indosure ; 
they  may  be  entrapped  by  being  lured 
into  a house  or  any  place  of  confinement ; 
all  creatures  are  entangled  by  nets,  or 
that  which  confines  the  limbs  and  pre- 
vents them  from  moving  forward. 

In  the  moral  sense,  men  are  said  to  be 
insnared  by  their  own  passions  and  the 
allurements  of  pleasure  into  a course  of 
vice  which  deprives  them  of  the  use  of 
their  faculties,  and  makes  them  vir- 
tually captives ; they  are  entangled  by 
their  errors  and  imprudencies  in  dif- 
ficulties which  interfere  with  their  mo- 
ral freedom,  and  prevent  them  from 
acting.  They  are  inveigled  by  the  ar- 
tifices of  others,  when  the  consequences  of 
their  own  actions  are  shin  out  from  their 
view,  and  they  are  made  to  walk  like 
blind  men.  Insidious  free-thinkers  make 
no  scruple  of  insnaring  the  immature  un- 
derstanding by  the  proposal  of  such 
doubts  and  difficulties  as  shall  shake  their 
faith.  When  a man  is  entangled  in  the 
evils  of  a wicked  woman,  the  more  he 
plunges  to  get  his  liberty,  the  faster  she 
binds  him  in  her  toils.  Tbe  practice  of 
inveigling  young  persons  of  either  sex 
into  houses  of  ill-fame  is  not  so  frequent 
at  present  as  it  was  in  former  times. 

TbS  Hon  (tbe  Ulrrary  Hon)  bnn  n particular  nj  of 
Itnllat'Dg  tbe  sound  of  tbe  creetnre  be  wonld  intnare. 

Somaon. 

Though  tbe  new-dawning  year  ie  ita  advance 
\V11b  hope**  gay  promlie  may  entrap  the  mind. 

Let  memory  give  one  ntroapecUve  glance. 

Cvnmu», 


INSOLVENCY. 

♦ 

Some  meti  vnic  their  sophistry  till  tWc  own 
reason  is  entangled.  Jsnnsow. 

Why  the  inveigling  of  a woman  before  she  is 
come  to  years  of  discretion  should  not  be  al  criminal 
as  tbe  led  eel  of  her  before  she  Is  ten  yean  old,  I am 
at  a lam  to  comprehend.  Aemaoe. 

insolent,  v.  Impertinent. 

INSOLVENCY,  FAILURE,  BANK- 
RUPTCY. 

INSOLVENCY,  from  insolvo  not  to 
pay,  signifies  the  state  of  not  paying,  or 
not  being  able  to  pay. 

FAILURE,  t>.  Failure. 

BANKRUPTCY,  from  the  two  words 
b anca  rupta,  signifies  a broken  bank. 

All  these  terms  are  in  particular  use  in 
the  mercantile  world,  but  are  not  excluded 
also  from  general  application.  Insolvency 
is  a state;  failure,  an  act  flowing  out  of 
that  state;  and  bankruptcy  an  effect  of 
that  act.  Insolvency  is  a condition  of  not 
being  able  to  pay  one's  debts ; failure  is  a 
Cessation  of  business,  from  the  want  of 
means  to  carry  it  on ; and  bankruptcy  is  a 
legal  surrender  of  all  one's  remaininggoods 
into  the  hands  of  one’s  creditors,  in  conse- 
quence o£a  real  or  supposed  insolvency. 
These  terms  are  seldom  coofined  to  one 
person,  or  description  of  persons.  As  an 
incapacity  to  pay  debts  is  very  frequent 
among  others  hesides  men  of  business,  in- 
solvency is  said  of  any  such  persons ; a 
gentleman  may  die  in  a state  of  insolvency 
who  does  not  leave  effects  sufficient  to 
cover  oil  demands.  Although  failure  is 
here  specifically  taken  for  a failure  in  bu- 
siness, yet  there  may  be  a failure  in  one 
particular  undertaking  without  any  direct 
insolvency : a failure  may  likewise  only 
imply  a temporary  failure  in  payment,  or 
it  may  imply  an  entire  failure  of  the  con- 
cern. As  a bankruptcy  is  a legal  transac- 
tion, which  entirely  dissolves  the  firm 
under  which  any  business  is  conducted, 
it  necessarily  implies  a failure  in  the  full 
extent  of  the  term ; yet  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  an  insolvency;  for  some 
men  may  in  consequence  of  a temporary 
failure,  be  led  to  commit  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, who  are  afterwards  enabled  to 
give  a full  dividend  to  all  their  creditors. 

Bj  aa  set  of  insolvency  >11  prrvont  wbo  are  to 
too  low  ft  Wftjr  of  rivaling  to  bo  bankrupt.,  or  not  to  o 
mercaatlle  etate  of  life,  are  dlechorged  from  nil  salt* 
onri  Imprisonment.,  by  delivering  op  ftll  their  estate 
and  effects.  BLlcstTowa. 

Tbe  prralev  the  whole  quantity  of  trade,  the 
greater  oT  four*  moat  be  tbe  potrti.e  number  of 
failures.  wlrile  tbe  aggregate  mccgm  la  still  in  tho 
lame  proportion.  Brut. 
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Tfcit  bankruptcy,  the  very  tppn*li^niion  of  which 
*•  «>*>•  of  tb«  cum  a**l**ed  for  (he  fall  of  the  mo- 
•archj^waa  the  capital  on  which  the  French  rep  a hi  kk 
opened  her  traflc  with  the  world.  Bouts. 

IN8PBCTION,  v.  Insight. 

INSPECTION,  SUPERINTENDANCY, 
OVERSIGHT. 

The  office  of  looking  into  the  conduct 
of  others  it  expressed  by  both  these 
terras  ; but  the  former  comprehends  little 
more  than  the  preservation  of  good  order; 
the  latter  includes  tbe  arrangement  of  the 
whole. 

The  monitor  of  a school  has  the  IN- 
SPECTION of  the  conduct  of  his  school 
fellows,  but  the  master  has  the  SUPER- 
INTENDANCE  of  the  school.  The 
officers  of  an  army  inspect  the  men,  to 
see  that  they  observe  all  the  rules  that 
have  been  laid  down  to  them  ; a general 
or  superior  officer  has  the  superintendence 
of  any  military  operation.  Fidelity  is 
peculiarly  wanted  in  an  itupeclor,  judge- 
ment and  experience  in  a superintendent. 
Inspection  is  said  of  things  as  well  as  per- 
sons; OVERSIGHT  oAly  of  persons: 
one  has  the  inspection  of  books  iif  order  to 
ascertain  their  accuracy ; one  has  the 
oversight  of  persons  to  prevent  irregu- 
larity : there  Is  an  inspector  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  an  overseer  of  the  poor. 

TM*  author  propow*  that  there  should  be  exami- 
ner* appointed  to  inspect  the  genioa  of  every  parti* 
color  boy.  Biboblu 

Whoa  female  mlnda  are  embittered  by  age  or  aoli- 
lode,  their  malignity  b generally  exerted  In  a apfofvl 
auperintmdancc  of  trifle*.  Jnmiaoo. 

to  inspire,  v.  To  animate. 
instance,  v.  Example , 

INSTANT,  MOMENT. 

INSTANT,  from  insto  to  stand  over, 
signifies  the  point  of  time  that  stands  over 
us,  or  as  it  were  over  our  heads.’ 

MOMENT,  from  the  Latin  momentum, 
is  any  small  particle,  particularly  a small 
particle  of  time. 

Instant  is  alwavs  taken  for  the  time 
present;  moment  is  taken  generally  for 
either  past,  present,  or  future.  A du- 
tifut  child  comes  the  instant  he  is  called ; 
a prudent  person  emhraces  the  favourable 
moment.  When  they  are  both  taken 
for  the  present  time,  instant  expresses 
a much  shorter  space  than  moment; 
■when  we  desire  a person  to  do  a thing  this 
instant,  it  requires  haste : if  we  desire 
him  to  dp  it  this  moment,  it  only  admits 
of  no  delay.  Instantaneous  relief  is  ne- 
cessary on  some  occasions  to  preserve  life ; 


a moment's  thought  will  furnish  a ready 
wit  with  a suitable  reply. 

Soms  elrcamsttom  of  miswy  >ra  to  powerful)/ 
ridiculous,  (hit  neither  kindness  nor  dut,  can  with* 
st»»d  them;  Ike/ faro  IS. Mead,  Ik.  depeadiat,  or 
fli.  child,  I.  give  wsy  10  instills  tone  sits  motions  of 
merriment.  Joumou. 

I run  msllj  orerlook  an/  present  momentary  tor- 
row,  when  I reflect  Out  it  b in  aj  power  to  hr  heppy 
n thousand  jean  hence.  Bkuiliy. 

instantaneously,  v.  Directly. 
instantly,  v.  Directly. 
to  instigate,  v.  To  encourage. 
to  instil,  v.  To  implant. 

TO  1NST1TUTB,  ESTABLISH,  FOUND, 
ERECT. 

INSTITUTE,  in  Latin  institutus,  parti- 
ciple of  instituo,  from  in  and  statuo  to 
place  or  appoint,  signifies  to  dispose  or  fit 
u specific  end. 

ESTABLISH,  v.  To  fir. 

FOUND,  t>.  To  found. 

ERECT,  v.  To  build. 

To  institute  is  to  form  according  to  a 
certain  plan;  to  establish  is  to  fix  in  a cer- 
tain position  what  has  been  formed ; to 
found  is  to  lay  thelouadation  of  any  things 
to  erect  is  to  make  erect.  Laws,  communi- 
ties, and  particular  orders,  are  instituted : 
schools,  colleges,  and  various  societies, 
are  established;  in  the  former  case  some- 
thing new  is  supposed  to  be  framed ; in 
tbe  latter  case  it  is  supposed  only  to  have 
a certain  situation  assigned  to  it.  The 
order  of  the  Jesuits  was  instituted  by  Ig- 
natius do  Loyola ; schools  were  esta- 
blished by  Alfred  the  Great,  in  various 
ports  of  his  dominions.  The  act  of  in- 
stituting comprehends  design  and  method; 
that  of  establishing  includes  the  idea  of 
authority.  The  iuquisition  was  instituted 
in  the  time  of  Ferdinand;  the  Church  of 
England  is  established  by  authority.  To 
institute  is  always  the  immediate  act  of 
some  agent ; to  establish  is  sometimes  the 
effect  of  circumstances.  Men  of  public 
spirit  institute  that  which  is  for  the  public 
good;  a communication  or  trade  between 
certain  places  becomes  established  in 
course  of  time.  An  institution  is  properly 
of  a public  nature,  but  establishments  arc 
as  often  private  : there  are  charitable  and 
literary  institutions,  but  domestic  establish- 
ments. To  found  is  a species  of  institut- 
ing which  borrows  its  figurative  meaning 
from  the  nature  of  buildings,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  that  which  is  formed  after  the 
manner  of  a building ; a public  school  is 
founded  when  its  pecuniary  resources  are 
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formed  into  a fund  or  foundation.  To 
erect  is  a species  of  founding,  for  it  ex- 
presses in  fact  a leading  particular  in  the 
act  o(  founding  : nothing  can  be  founded 
without  being  erected;  although  some 
things  may  be  erected  without  being  ex- 
pressly founded  in  the  natural  sense; 
a house  is  both  founded  and  erected  ; 
a monument  is  erected  but  not  founded; 
so  in  the  figurative  sense,  a college  is 
founded  and  consequently  erected:  but  a 
tribunal  is  erected,  but  not  founded. 

The  leap  jean  we re  fixed  to  their  due  times  ac- 
cording to  Jalfni  Ccaar’a  imtitution.  Pjude  kvx. 

Tbe  French  base  outdone  ns  In  these  particulars 
by  the  dtablUhmnxt  of  a society  for  tbe  Invention 
of  proper  Inscriptions  (for  their  medals).  Addison. 

After  tbe  flood  which  depopulated  Attica,  It  is  ge- 
nerally  supposed  no  klog  reigned  oxer  it  till  the  time 
of  Cecrops, the  fou nder  of  Athens.  Cumberland. 

Princes  ss  well  ss  private  persons  have  elected 
colleges,  and  assigned  liberal  endowments  to  students 
and  professors.  Berzei  kt. 

to  instruct,  v.  To  inform. 

INSTRUCTION,  V.  Advice. 

INSTRUMENT,  TOOL. 

INSTRUMENT,  in  Latin  instrumen- 
tum,  from  instruo,  signifies  the  thing  by 
which  an  effect  is  produced. 

TOOL  comes  probably  from  toil,  signi- 
fying the  thing  with  which  one  toils. 
These  terms  are  both  employed  to  express 
the  means  of  producing  an  end  ; they 
differ  principally  in  this,  that  the  former 
is  used  mostly  in  a good  sense,  the  latter 
only  in  a bad  sense,  for  persons.  Indivi- 
duals in  high  stations  are  often  the  instru- 
ments in  bringing  about  great  changes  in 
nations ; spies  and  informers  are  the 
worthless  tools  of  government. 

Devotion  has  often  bren  found  a powerful  intfru - 
merit  in  humanizing  the  manners  of  men.  Blair. 

Poor  York  ! tbe  harmless  foot  of  others'  hate 
He  sues  f.»r  pardon,  and  re  penis  too  late.  8wtrr. 

insufficient,  v.  Incapable. 
insult,  u.  Affront. 
insult,  v.  Indignity. 
insuperable,  v.  Invincible. 
insurmountable,  v.  Invincible. 

INSURRECTION,  SEDITION,  REBEL- 
LION, REVOLT. 

INSURRECTION,  from  surgo  to  rise 
up,^  signifies  rising  up  against  any  power 


SEDITION,  in  Latin  seditio,  com- 
pounded of  tc  and  itio,  signifies  a going 
apart,  that  is,  the  people  going  apart  from 
the  government. 

REBELLION,  in  Latin  rtbeliio,  from 
rebello,  signifies  turning  upon  or  against 
in  a hostile  manner. 

REVOLT,  in  French  revolter,  is  most 
probably  compounded  of  re  and  volter, 
from  volvo  to  roll,  signifying  to  roll  or 
turn  back  from,  to  turn  against. 

The  term  insurrection  is  general ; it  is 
used  in  a good  or  bad  sense,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  power  against  which  one 
rises  up  ; sedition  and  rebellion  are  more 
specific ; they  are  always  taken  in  tbe 
had  sense  of  unallowed  opposition  to  law- 
ful authority.  There  may  be  an  tnmr- 
rection  against  usurped  power,  which  is 
always  justifiable  ; but  sedition  and  re- 
bellion are  levelled  against  power  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  legitimate. 
Insurrection  is  always  open ; it  is  a 
rising  up  of  many  in  a mass;  but  it  does 
not  imply  any  concerted,  or  any  specifi- 
cally active  measure ; a united  spirit  of 
opposition,  as  the  moving  cause,  is  all 
that  is  comprehended  in  tbe  meaning 
of  the  term  : sedition  is  either  secret  or 
open,  according  to  circumstances;  in  po- 
pular governments  it  will  be  open  and  de- 
termined ; in  monarchical  governments 
it  is  secretly  organized  : rebellion  is  the 
consummation  of  sedition  ; tbe  scheme  of 
opposition  which  has  been  digested  in  se- 
crecy breaks  out  into  open  liostilities,  and 
becomes  rebellion.  The  insurrection 
which  was  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  was  an  unhappy  in- 
stance of  widely  extended  delusion  among 
the  common  people ; the  insurrection  in 
Madrid,  in  the  year  1808,  against  the 
infamous  usurpation  of  Bonaparte,  has 
led  to  the  most  important  results  that 
ever  sprung  from  any  commotion.  Rome 
was  the  grand  theatre  of  seditions,  which 
were  set  on  foot  by  the  Tribunes : Eng- 
land has  been  disgraced  by  one  rebellion, 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  its  king. 

Sedition  is  common  to  all  forms  of  go 
vemment,  hut  flourishes  most  in  republics, 
since  there  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
a political  or  moral  offence : rebellion 
exists  properly  in  none  but  monarchical 
states  ; in  which  the  allegiance  that  men 
owe  to  their  sovereign  requires  to  be 
broken  with  the  utmost  violence,  in  order 
to  be  shaken  off.  Insurrections  may  be 
made  by  nations  against  a foreign  domi- 
nion, or  by  subjects  against  their  govern- 
ment : sedition  and  rebellion  are  carried 
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on  by  subjects  only  against  their  govern- 
ment : revolt  is  carried  on  only  by  nations 
against  a foreign  dominion ; upon  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  most  of  his 
conquered  countries  revolted  from  his 
successors. 

Elisabeth  enjoyed  a wonderful  calm  (excepting 
•ome  bhuct  go*t»  of  insurrection  at  the  beginning) 
for  near  upon  forty* five  years  together.  How  i u. 

When  the  Homan  people  hearts n In  bring  is  ple- 
bHan*  tn  the  office  of  cblefrat  power  and  dignity,  then 
beiran  tho»e  seditions  which  so  long  distempered,  and 
at  length  ruined,  the  state.  Tk  strut. 

If  that  rebellion 

Came  like  its*  If,  In  bise  and  abject  routs. 

Von  retrtend  father,  and  these  noble  lord*. 

Had  not  been  here  to  dress  the  ugly  forms 

Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection,  Shakafeare. 

Our  self-love  Is  ever  ready  to  rerolt  from  our  bet* 
ter  judgement,  and  join  the  enemy  within.  Strkle. 

integrity,  t>.  Honesty. 

INTELLECT,  GENIUS,  TALENT. 

INTELLECT,  in  Latin  intellectut 
from  intelligo  to  understand,  signifies  the 
gilt  of  understanding,  as  opposed  to  mere 
instinct  or  impulse. 

GENIUS,  in  Latin  geniui,  from  gif  no 
to  be  bom,  signifies  tbat  which  is  pecu- 
liarly bom  with  us. 

TALENT,  v.  Faculty. 

Intellect  is  here  the  generic  term,  as  it 
includes  in  its  own  meaning  that  of  the 
two  others : there  cannot  be  genius  or 
talent  without  intellect  ; but  there  may 
be  intellect  without  genius  or  talent ; a 
man  of  intellect  distinguishes  himself 
from  the  common  herd  of  mankind,  by 
the  acuteness  of  his  observation,  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  judgement,  the  originality 
of  his  conceptions,  and  other  peculiar 
attributes  of  mental  power;  genius  is  a 
particular  bent  of  the  intellect,  which  dis- 
tinguishes a man  from  every  other  indi- 
vidual ; talent  is  a particular  modus  or 
modification  of  the  intellect,  which  is  of 
practical  utility  to  the  possessor.  Intel- 
lect sometimes  runs  through  a family,  and 
becomes  as  it  were  an  hereditary  por- 
tion : genius  is  not  of  so  communicable  a 
nature  ; it  is  that  tone  of  the  thinking  fa- 
culty which  is  altogether  individual  in  its 
character;  it  is  opposed  to  every  tiling 
artificial,  acquired,  circumstantial,  or  in- 
cidental ; it  is  a pure  spark  of  the  Di- 
vine flame,  which  raises  the  possessor 
above  all  his  fellow  mortals ; it  is  not 
expanded  like  intellect,  to  many  objects  ; 
for  in  its  very  nature  it  is  contracted 
within  a very  short  space  ; and,  like  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  when  concentrated  within 
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a focus,  it  gains  in  strength  what  it  loses 
in  expansion. 

We  consider  intellect  as  it  generally 
respects  speculation  nnd  abstraction ; 
hat  genius  as  it  respects  the  operations  of 
the  imagination  ; talent  as  it  respects  the 
exercise  or  acquirements  of  the  mind.  A 
man  of  intellect  may  he  a good  writer; 
but  it  requires  a genius  for  poetry  to  be  a 
poet,  a genius  for  painting  to  be  a painter, 
a genius  for  sculpture  to  be  a statuary, 
and  the  like  : it  requires  a talent  to  learn 
languages;  it  requires  a talent  for  the 
stage  to  be  a good  actor ; some  have  a 
talent  for  imitation,  others  a talent  for 
humour.  Intellect,  in  its  strict  sense,  is 
seen  only  in  a mature  state ; genius  or 
talent  may  be  discovered  in  its  earliest 
dawn  : we  speak  in  general  of  the  intel- 
lect of  a man  only ; but  we  may  speak  of 
the  genius  or  talent  of  a youth  : intellect 
qualifies  a person  for  conversation,  and 
affords  him  great  enjoyment : genius 
qualifies  a person  for  the  most  exalted 
efforts  of  the  human  mind ; talent  qua- 
lifies a person  for  the  active  duties  and 
employments  of  life. 

There  wa«  a select  net,  mpposed  to  be  diatingohh* 
ed  by  superiority  of  intellects , who  always  passed 
the  evening  together.  Johnson. 

Thomson  thinks  In  a peculiar  train,  and  always 
thinks  as  a man  of  genius.  Johnson. 

ft  Is  commonly  thought  that  the  sagacity  of  these 
fathers  (the  Jesuits)  io  discovering  the  talent  of  a 
young  student  has  not  a little  contributed  to  tbe  figure 
which  their  order  has  made  in  tbe  world.  Dudgull. 

intellbct,  v.  Understanding. 
intellectual,  v.  Mental. 
intelligence,  i’.  Information. 
intelligence,  v.  Understand- 
ing. 

intemperate,  v.  Excessive. 
intemperate,  v.  Irregular. 
to  intend,  v.  To  design. 

INTENT,  INTENSE. 

INTENT  and  INTENSE  arc  both 
derived  from  the  verb  to  intend,  signify- 
ing to  stretch  towards  a point,  or  to  a 
great  degree  : the  former  is  said  only  of 
the  person  or  mind  ; the  latter  qualifies 
things  in  general : a person  is  intent 
when  his  mind  is  on  the  stretch  towards  an 
object  ; his  application  is  intense  when 
his  mind  is  for  a continuance  closely  fixed 
on  certain  objects ; cold  is  intense  when 
it  seems  to  be  wound  up  to  its  highest 
pitch. 

Ill 
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There  l«  an  evil  spirit  continually  active  and  in- 
te»t  to  seduce.  South. 

Mot o*l  favours  natural? j beget  an  intense  af- 
fect loa  lo  generous  minds.  Spectator. 

intense,  t\  Intent. 

TO  INTERCEDE,  INTERPOSE,  ME- 
DIATE, INTERFERE,  INTERMED- 
DLE. 

INTERCEDE  signifies  literally  going 
between;  INTERPOSE,  placing  one’s 
self  between ; MEDIATE,  coming  in 
the  middle;  INTERFERE,  setting  one’s 
self  between;  and  INTERMEDDLE, 
meddling  or  mixing  among. 

One  intercedes  between  parties  that 
are  unequal ; one  interposes  between  par- 
ties that  are  equal : one  intercedes  in  fa- 
vour of  that  party  which  is  threatened 
with  punishment;  one  interposes  between 
parties  that  threaten  each  other  with 
evil : we  intercede  with  the  parent  in 
favour  of  the  child  who  has  offended,  in 
order  to  obtain  pardon  for  him  ; one  in- 
terposes between  two  friends  who  are  dis- 
puting, to  prevent  them  from  going  to 
extremities.  One  intercedes  by  means  of 
persuasion ; it  is  an  act  of  courtesy  or 
kindness  in  the  interceded  party  to  com- 
ply : one  interposes  bv  an  exercise  of  au- 
thority ; it  is  a matter  of  propriety  or 
necessity  in  the  parties  to  conform.  The 
favourite  of  a monarch  intercedes  in  be- 
half of  some  criminal,  that  his  punish- 
ment inay  he  mitignted;  the  magistrates 
interpose  with  their  authority,  to  prevent 
the  broils  of  the  disorderly  from  coming 
to  serious  acts  of  violence. 

To  mediate  and  intercede  are  both  con- 
ciliatory acts ; the  intercessor  and  medi- 
ator are  equals  or  even  inferiors ; to  in- 
terpose is  an  act  of  authority,  and  belongs 
most  commonly  to  a superior  : one  inter- 
cedes or  interposes  for  the  removal  of  evil ; 
one  mediates  for  the  attainment  of  good: 
Christ  is  nur  Intercessor,  to  avert  from 
us  the  consequences  of  our  guilt;  he  is 
our  Mediator,  to  obtain  for  us  the  bless- 
ings of  grace  and  salvation.  An  inter- 
cessor only  pleads : a mediator  guaran- 
tees ; he  takes  upon  himself  a responsi- 
bility. Christ  is  our  Intercessor,  by  virtue 
of  his  relationship  with  the  Father  : he  is 
our  Mediator,  by  virtue  of  his  atonement ; 
by  which  act  be  takes  upon  himself  the 
sins  of  all  who  are  truly  penitent. 

To  intercede  and  interpose  are  employed 
on  the  highest  and  lowest  occasions ; to 
mediate  is  never  employed  but  in  matters 


INTERCEDE. 

of  the  greatest  moment.  As  earthly  of- 
fenders we  require  the  intercession  of  a 
fellow  mortal;  as  offenders  against  the 
God  of  Heaven,  we  require  the  interces- 
sion of  a Divine  Being:  without  the 
timely  interposition  of  a superior,  trifling 
disputes  may  grow  into  bloody  quarrels; 
without  the  interposition  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, we  cannot  conceive  of  any  tiling 
important  as  taking  place  : to  settle  the 
affairs  of  nations,  mediators  may  afford  a 
salutary  assistance;  to  bring  about  the 
redemption  of  a lost  world,  the  Son  of 
God  condescended  to  be  Mediator. 

All  these  acts  are  performed  for  the 
good  of  others;  hut  interfere  and  inter- 
meddle are  of  a different  description : one 
.may  interfere  for  the  good  of  others,  or 
to  gratify  one’s  self ; one  never  intermed- 
dles but  for  selfish  purposes : the  first 
three  terms  are,  therefore,  always  used  in 
a good  sense;  the  fourth  in  a good  or  bad 
sense,  according  to  circumstances;  the 
last  always  in  a bad  sense. 

To  interfere  has  nothing  conciliating 
in  it  like  intercede,  nothing  authoritative 
in  it  like  interpose,  nothing  responsible  in 
it  like  mediate  ; it  may  he  useful,  or  it 
may  lie  injurious ; it  may  be  authorited 
or  unauthorized ; it  may  be  necessary, 
or  altogether  impertinent : when  we  in- 
terfere so  as  to  make  peace  between  men, 
it  is  useful  ; but  when  we  interfere  un- 
reasonably, it  often  occasions  differences 
rather  than  removes  tliem. 

Intercede,  and  the  others,  are  said  in 
cases  where  two  or  more  parties  arc  con- 
cerned ; hut  interfere  and  intermeddle 
are  said  of  what  concerns  onlpr  one  indi- 
vidual : one  interferes  and  intermeddles 
rather  in  the  concern,  than  between  tlie 
persons;  and,  on  that  account,  it  becomes 
a question  of  some  importance  to  decide 
when  we  ought  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  another  : with  regard  to  intermeddle, 
it  always  is  the  unauthorized  act  of  one 
who  is  busy  in  things  that  ought  not  to 
concern  him. 

Vlrrll  recovered  bn  «Ute  bj  Mwceaat*,  fitter* 
cession.  Davors. 

TTxwe  few  you  wo  escap’d  the  storm,  and  f<  *r. 
Unless  yea  Interpose,  a shipwreck  here.  Piiyofs. 

It  is  generally  better  (lo  negoclatln?)  to  deal  bj 
speech  than  by  letter,  and  by  tl*  mettfatfon  of  a 
third  than  by  a man’s  self.  Bkeol. 

Rebfion  interfere*  not  with  any  rational  plea- 
sore.  South. 

The  sl^ht  intermeddles  not  with  that  which  af- 
fects the  tmetl.  Sovt*. 


INTERCOURSE. 


INTEREST. 
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INTERCHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  RECI- 
PROCITY. 

INI  ERCHANGE  is  a frequent  and 
mutual  exchange  (v.  Change);  EX- 
CHANGE consists  of  one  act  only; 
an  interchange  consists  of  many  acts  : 
an  interchange  is  used  only  in  die  moral 
sense;  exchange  is  used  mostly  in  the 
proper  sense  : an  interchange  of  civilities 
keeps  alive  good  will ; an  exchange  of 
commodities  is  a convenient  mode  of 
trade. 

Interchange  is  an  act;  RECIPRO- 
CITY is  an  abstract  property : by  an 
interchange  of  sentiment,  friendships  are 
engendered ; the  reciprocity  of  good  ser- 
vices is  what  renders  them  doubly  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  do  them,  and  to 
those  who  receive  them. 

Kiodnni  b prawned  bp  • constant  interchanfe 
ot  pleasure*.  Joiikmi. 

TV  whole  count  of  nature  It  a crest  exekussf e. 

South. 

TV  services  of  the  poor,  an)  tV  protection  of  the 
rich,  become  reciprocally  urceaeary.  Slais, 

INTERCOURSE,  COMMUNICATION, 
CONNEXION,  COMMERCE. 

INTERCOURSE,  in  Latin  intcrcursus, 
signifies  literally  n running  between. 

COMMUNICATION,  v.  To  commu- 
nicate. 

CONNEXION,  t>.  To  connect. 

COMMERCE,  from  com  and  mercer 
merchandize,  signifies  literally  an  ex- 
change of  merchandize,  and  generally  an 
interchange. 

Intercourse  and  commerce  subsist  only 
between  persons ; communication  and  con- 
ner ion  between  persons  and  things.  An 
intercourse  with  persons  may  be  carried 
on  in  various  forms ; either  by  an  in- 
terchange of  civilities,  which  is  a friendly 
intercourse ; an  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties, which  is  a commercial  intercourse; 
or  an  exchange  of  words,  which  is  u ver- 
bal and  partial  intercourse : a communi- 
cation, in  this  sense,  is  a species  of  in- 
tercourse; namely,  tlmt  which  consists  in 
the  communication  of  one’s  thoughts  to 
another : a connexion  consists  of  n per- 
manent intercourse ; since  one  who  lias  a 
regular  intercourse,  for  purposes  of  trade 
with  another  is  said  to  have  a connexion 
with  him,  or  to  stnnd  in  connexion  with 
him.  There  may,  therefore,  be  a partial 
intercourse  or  communication  whero  there 
is  no  connexion,  nothing  to  bind  or  link 


the  parties  to  each  other : but  there  can- 
not be  a connexion  which  is  not  kept  up 
by  coutinual  intercourse. 

The  commerce  is  a species  of  general 
but  dose  intercourse;  it  may  consist 
either  of  frequent  meeting  and  regular 
co-operation,  or  in  cohabitation : in  this 
sense  we  speak  of  the  commerce  of  men 
one  with  another,  or  the  commerce  of 
man  and  wife,  of  parents  and  childien, 
and  the  like. 

As  it  respects  things,  communication  is 
said  of  places  in  the  proper  sense ; con- 
nexion is  used  for  things  in  the  proper  or 
improper  sense:  there  is  said  to  be  a 
communication  between  two  rooms  when 
there  is  a passage  open  from  one  to  the 
other ; one  house  has  a connexion  with 
another  when  there  is  a common  passage 
or  thoroughfare  to  them : a communica- 
tion is  kept  up  between  two  countries  by 
means  of  regular  or  irregular  convey- 
ances; a connexion  subsists  between  two 
towns  when  the  inhabitants  trade  with 
each  other,  intermarry,  and  the  like. 

The  world  b roainUioed  by  Intercourse.  South. 

How  happy  k an  Intellectual  being,  who,  by 
prayer  and  meditation  opeoa  ibk  cossussuuieuUon 
between  God  and  hi*  own  eoul.  Aouraum 

A very  material  part  oT  our  happlnevi  or  utirery . 
arkea  from  the  connex/suo  we  have  with  those 
around  as.  Blajb. 

I should  vesture  to  call  politenera  bewevoteace  In 
I rifle*,  or  the  preference  of  otVn  to  oenelve*,  in  lit- 
tle. dally,  and  hourly  occurrence*  I*  the  commerce 
of  life.  Ckatkam. 

INTEREST,  CONCERN. 

The  INTEREST  (from  the  Latin  in- 
terest to  be  amongst,  or  luave  a part  or  a 
share  in  a thing),  is  more  comprehensive 
than  CONCERN  (r.  Affair).  We  have 
an  interest  in  whatever  touches  or  comes 
near  to  our  feelings  or  our  external 
circumstances ; we  have  a concern  in 
that  which  respects  our  external  cir- 
cumstances. Interest  is  that  which  is 
agreeable ; it  consists  of  either  profit, 
advantage,  gnin,  or  amusement ; it  binds 
us  to  an  object,  and  makes  u*  think 
of  it : concern,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
something  involuntary  or  painful ; wo 
have  a concern  in  that  which  we  are 
obliged  to  look  to,  which  we  are  bound  to 
from  the  fear  of  losing  or  of  su  tie  ring.  It 
is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  cultivate  a 
religious  temper;  it  is  the  concern  of  all 
to  be  on  their  guard  agaiost  temptation. 

Their  interest  no  priest  nor  sorcerer 

Eo'tetv.  Da*  m*. 
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INTERVAL. 


INTOXICATION. 


And  could  the  marble  rock*  but  know, 

They'd  •triveto fiod  some  secret  uay  unknown, 
Maugre  the  senseless  nature  of  the  floor, 

Their  pity  and  concern  to  show.  Po«f*«t. 

to  interfere,  v.  To  intercede. 
interior,  v.  Inside. 
interior,  v.  Inward. 
interloper,  t.  Intruder. 


respite.  The  term  interval  respects  time 
only ; respite  includes  the  idea  of  action 
within  that  time  which  may  be  more  or 
less  agreeable ; intervals  of  ease  are  a re- 
spite to  one  who  is  oppressed  with  labour ; 
the  interval  which  is  sometimes  granted 
to  a criminal  before  his  execution  is  in  the 
properest  sense  a respite. 

Any  uncommon  exertion  of  stren&tb,  or  persever- 
ance In  labour, !«  succeeded  by  a lonf  interval  of 
linrnnr.  J0HK>0«. 


TO  INTERMEDDLE,  V.  To  inter-  lanftior.  Johmo*. 

rprlp  Dire  me  lore  to  sltow  mywlf  do  rrrpitr  from 

cede.  taW„.  SrKTAtom. 

INTERMEDIATE,  INTERVENING.  INTERVENING,  V.  Intermediate.-- 

INTERMEDIATE  signifies  being  in  ™™,nn«rnnv 

the  midst,  between  two  objects;  IN-  INTERVENTION,  INTERPOSITION. 
TERVENING  signifies  coming  between  : The  INTERVENTION,  from 

the  former  is  applicable  to  space  and  between,  and  venio  to  come,  is  said  of 
time  ; the  latter  either  to  time  or  drcum-  inanimate  objects;  the  INI  ERPOSI- 
•tances.  TION,  from  inter  between,  and  pono  to 

The  intermediate  time  between  the  place,  is  said  only  of  rational  agents.  The 
commencement  and  the  termination  of  a light  of  the  moon  is  obstructed  by  the  1/1- 
truce  is  occupied  with  preparations  for  tervention  of  the  clouds ; the  life  of  an 
the  renewal  of  hostilities;  intervening  individual  is  preserved  by  the  inlcrpost - 
circumstances  sometime^  change  the  tion  of  a superior : human  life  is  so  lull  of 
views  of  the  belligerent  parties,  and  dis-  contingencies,  that  when  we  have  formed 
pose  their  minds  to  peace.  our  projects  we  can  never  say  what  may 

intervene  to  prevent  their  execution ; 
A rifht  opinion  is  tbit  which  connect*  truth  by  the  A __CTOIT<,.l  :n  an  uneaual 

short**  tnlo  0UntcrmrdU.tr  pr.po.ltto*..  when  a malt  is  engaged  in  an  unequal 

Johnson,  combat,  he  has  no  chance  of  escaping  but 
Hardly  would  any  transient  fleams  of  intervening  by  the  timely  interposition  of  one  who  IS 
joy  be  able  to  force  Its  way  through  the  clouds,  If  able  to  rescue  him. 
the  successive  scenes  of  distress  through  which  we  . , . . _ 

are  to  past  were  laid  before  our  view.  Blair.  Reflect  also  on  tbe  calamitous  intern 


intervening,  v.  Intermediate. 

INTERVENTION,  INTERPOSITION. 
Tbe  INTERVENTION,  from  inter 


our  projects  we  can  never  say  what  may 
intervene  to  prevent  their  execution ; 
when  a man  is  engaged  in  an  unequal 
combat,  he  has  no  chance  of  escaping  but 
bv  the  timely  interposition  of  one  who  is 


interment,  v.  Burial. 


Reflect  also  on  tbe  calamitous  intervention  of 
picture  cleaners  (to  originate).  Bai»y. 

Death  ready  stands  to  interpote  his  dart.  Milton. 


to  intermingle,  v.  To  mix. 
intermission,  v.  Cessation. 
to  intermix,  v.  To  subside. 
to  intermix,  v.  To  mix. 
internal,  v.  Inward. 
to  interpose,  v.  To  intercede. 
interposition,  v.  Intervention, 
to  interpret,  v.  To  explain. 
to  interrogate,  v.  To  ask. 
to  interrupt,  v.  To  disturb. 

interval,  respite. 
INTERVAL,  in  Latin  intervallum, 
signifies  literally  the  space  between  the 
stakes  which  formed  a Roman  intrench- 
ment ; and,  by  an  extended  application,  it 
signifies  any  space. 

RESPITE,  probably  contracted  from 
respirit,  a breathing  again. 

Every  respite  requires  an  interval ; hut 
there  are  many  intervals  where  there  is  no 


interview,  v.  Meeting. 
intimacy,  r.  Acquaintance. 
intimate,  v.  To  hint. 
intimidate,  v.  To  frighten. 

intoxication,  drunkenness, 
infatuation. 

INTOXICATION,  from  the  Latin 
toxicum  a poison,  signifies  the  state  of 
being  imbued  with  a poison. 

DRUNKENNESS  signifies  the  state 
of  having  drunk  over  much. 

INFATUATION,  from  fatuus  foolish, 
signifies  making  foolish. 

Intoxication  and  drunkenness  are  used 
either  in  the  proper  or  the  improper  sense  ; 
infatuation  in  the  improper  sense  only ; 
intoxication  is  a general  state  ; drunken- 
ness n paiticular  state:  intoxication  may 
be  produced  by  various  causes  ; drunker- 
ness  is  produced  only  by  an  immoderate 
indulgence  in  some  intoxicating  1 tq nor : a 
person  uiay  be  intoxicated  by  the  smell  o 
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strong  liquors,  or  by  vapours  which  pro- 
duce a similar  effect;  he  becomes  drunken 
by  tbe  drinking  of  wine  or  other  spirits. 
In  the  improper  sense  a deprivation  of 
one’s  reasoning  faculties  is  the  common 
idea  in  the  signification  of  all  these 
terms:  intoxication  and  drunkenness spring 
from  the  intemperate  state  of  the  feel- 
ings ; infatuation  springs  from  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  passions  over  the  reason- 
ing powers  : a person  is  intoxicated  with 
success,  drunk  with  joy,  and  infatuated 
by  an  excess  of  vanity,  or  an  impetuosity 
of  character. 

A person  who  is  naturally  intoxicated 
reels  and  is  giddy ; he  who  is  in  the 
moral  sense  intoxicated  is  disorderly  and 
unsteady  in  his  couduct : a drunken  man 
is  deprived  of  the  use  of  all  his  senses, 
and  m the  moral  sense  he  is  bewildered 
and  unable  to  collect  himself:  an  infatu- 
ated man  is  not  merely  foolish  but  wild  ; 
he  carries  his  folly  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant pitch. 

Tbt»  pis*  of  empire  on  not  taken  up  in  tlie  S'lt 
irtoxiration  of  unexpected  •uccrx*.  Ik  me. 

Pavvion  ia  tbe  drunken  nett  of  the  mind.  South. 

A fure  destruction  impend*  over  thove  infatuated 
princes,  who,  in  the  conflict  with  tbl«  new  and  un- 
beard-of  power,  proceed  at  If  they  *ere  encased  In  a 
war  that  bore  a resemblance  to  (heir  former  conteat*. 

flout. 

TO  INTRENCH,  1’.  To  etlCTOOCh. 

INTREPID,  V.  Bold. 
intricacv,  t>.  Complexity. 
Intrinsic,  real,  genuine, 

NATIVE. 

INTRINSIC,  in  Latin  intrinsecus,  sig- 
nifies on  the  inside,  that  is,  lying  in  the 
thing  itself. 

HEAL,  from  the  Latiu  res,  signifies 
belonging  to  the  very  thing. 

GENUINE,  in  Latin  gemtinus  from 
geno  or  gigno  to  bring  forth,  signifies  ac- 
tually brought  forth,  or  springing  out  of  a 
thing. 

NATIVE,  in  Latin  natives  and  natus 
horn,  signifies  actually  bum,  or  arising 
from  a thing. 

The  value  of  a thing  is  either  intrinsic 
or  real:  but  the  intrinsic  value  is  said  in 
regard  to  its  extrinsic  value ; the  real 
value  in  regard  to  the  artificial : the  in- 
trinsic  value  of  a book  is  that  which  it 
will  fetch  when  sold  in  a regular  way,  in 
opposition  to  the  extrinsic  value,  as  being 
the  gift  of  a friend ; a particular  edition, 
or  a particular  type:  the  real  value  of  a 


book,  in  the  proper  sense,  lies  in  the  fine- 
ness of  the  paper,  and  the  costliness  of 
its  binding ; and,  in  the  improper  sense, 
it  lies  in  the  excellence  of  its  contents,  in 
opposition  to  the  artificial  value  which  it 
acquires  in  the  minds  of  bibliomaniacs 
from  being  a scarce  edition. 

The  wortb  of  a man  is  either  genuine 
or  native : the  genuine  worth  of  a man 
lies  in  the  excellence  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter, as  opposed  to  his  adventitious 
worth,  which  he  acquires  from  the  pos- 
session of  wealth,  power,  and  dignity : 
his  native  worth  is  that  which  is  inborn  in 
him,  and  natural,  in  opposition  to  the 
meretricious  and  borrowed  worth  which 
he  may  derive  from  his  situation,  his  ta- 
lent, or  his  efforts  to  please. 

An  accurate  observer  will  always  dis- 
criminate between  the  intrinsic  and  ex- 
trinsic value  of  every  thing;  a wise  man 
will  always  appreciate  things  according 
to  their  real  value;  the  most  depraved 
man  will  sometimes  be  sensible  of  genuine 
worth  when  it  displays  itself ; it  is  always 
pleasant  to  meet  with  those  unsophisti- 
cated characters  whose  native  excellence 
shines  forth  in  all  their  words,  looks,  and 
actions. 

M-e,  however  dMIngutabed  by  external  accidents 
or  intrinsic  qualitia*,  bare  .11  tbe  tame  want.,  tbe 
same  paint,  toil,  a.  tar  at  tbe  tenvt  are  consulted, 
tbe  uim  pleasure,.  Joh 

You  have  tettird,  by  an  economy  it  perver\ed  at 
(be  poUcy,  lan  pvtabtlabmenta  of  poverono.  jit,  „„„ 
rent,  the  oilier  fictilioua.  Buaxu. 

lilt  genuine  and  lew  guilty  wealth  t'  e»  plure. 

Search  out  bit  bottom,  but  aorvey  bit  .bore. 

Duata. 

How  lovely  doej  tbe  human  mind  appear  In  III 
nitire  purity.  Eamt  or  CHATtttu. 

TO  INTRODUCE,  PRESENT. 

To  INTRODUCE,  from  the  Latin 
introducu,  signifies  literally  to  bring 
within  or  ioto  any  place  ; to  PRESENT 
(a.  To  give)  signifies  to  bring  into  the 
preserxe  of.  As  they  respect  persons,  the 
former  passes  between  equals,  the  latter 
only  among  persons  of  rank  and  power : 
one  literary  man  is  introduced  to  another 
by  means  of  a common  friend  ; he  is  pre- 
sented at  court  by  ttieBns  of  a nobleman. 

As  these  terms  respect  things,  we  say 
that  subjects  are  introduced  in  the  course 
of  conversation  ; men’s  particular  views 
upon  certain  subjects  are  presented  to  the 
notice  of  others  through  the  medium  of 
publication. 

Tbe  endeavour,  of  fruotblnkm  tend  only  tc  int re- 
duce tlavcry  and  error  among  men.  Bluzunr. 
Now  every  leaf,  aod  every  moving  breath, 

Presents  a be,  and  every  foe  t death.  Dcnu.m. 
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introductory,  v.  Previous. 
to  intrude,  v.  To  encroach. 

TO  INTRUDE,  OBTRUDE. 

To  INTRUDE  is  to  thrust  one’s  self 
into  a place ; to  OBTRUDE  is  to  thrust 
one’s  self  in  the  way.  It  is  intrusion  to 
go  into  any  society  unasked  and  unde- 
sired ; it  is  obtruding  to  join  any  company 
and  take  a part  in  the  conversation  with- 
out invitation  or  consent.  We  violate  the 
rights  of  another  when  we  intrude;  we 
set  up  ourselves  by  obtruding  : one  in- 
trudes with  one’s  person  in  the  place 
which  does  not  belong  to  one’s  self;  one 
obtrudes  with  one’s  person,  remarks,  &c. 
upon  another:  a person  intrudes  out  of 
curiosity  or  any  other  personal  gratifica- 
tion ; he  obtrudes  out  of  vanity. 

Politeness  denominates  it  intrusion  to 
pass  the  threshhold  of  another,  without 
having  first  ascertained  that  we  are  per- 
fectly welcome;  modesty  denominates  it 
obtruding  to  offer  an  opinion  in  the  pre- 
sence of  another,  unless  we  are  expressly 
invited  or  authorized  by  our  relationship 
and  situation.  There  is  no  thinking  man 
who  does  not  feel  the  value  of  having 
some  place  of  retireiCmt,  which  is  free 
from  the  intrusion  of  all  impertinent  vi- 
sitants; it  is  the  fault  of  young  persons, 
\vho  have  formed  any  opinions  for  them- 
selves,  to  obtrude  them  upon  every  one 
who  will  give  them  a hearing. 

In  thfl  moral  acceptation  they  preserve 
the  same  .distinction.  In  moments  of  de- 
votion, the  serious  man  endeavours  to 
revent  the  intrusion  of  improper  ideas  in 
is  mind.  The  stings  of  conscience  ob- 
trude themselves  upon  the  guilty  even  in 
the  season  of  their  greatest  merriment. 

Tire  Intrusion  of  •crop!'-,,  trad  llw  recollection 
of  Setter  notions,  will  not  refer  some  I*  live  coo- 
trated with  tbdr  own  conduct.  Journal*. 

Artist,  are  sometime*  reatlj  to  talk  to  ao  inci- 
dental enquirer  as  they  do  to  one  another,  and  to 
make  their  knowledge  rldtculoci  by  iojodiciooe  ob- 
trusion. Joaaiwi. 

INTRUDER,  INTERLOPER. 

Aw  INTRUDER (u.  Tointrude)  thrusts 
himself  in  : an  INTERLOPER,  from 
the  German  lau/cn  to  run,  runs  in  be- 
tween and  takes  his  station.  The  intruder 
therefore  is  only  for  a short  space  of  time, 
and  in  an  unimportant  degree ; but  the 
interloper  abridges  another  of  his  essen- 
tial rights  and  far  a permanency.  A mau 
is  an  intruder  who  is  an  unbidden  guest 
at  the  table  of  another  : he  is  an  inter- 
loper when  be  joins  any  society  in  such 


INVASION. 

manner  at  to  obtain  its  privileges,  with* 
out  sharing  its  burdens.  Intruders  are 
always  offensive  in  the  domestic  circle : 
interlopers  in  trade  are  always  regarded 
with  an  evil  eye- 

I would  act  Sure  you  to  ofcr  It  to  tbo  doctor,  u 
ctoloeol  pkjiiclu*  do  aot  lore  intruders.  Jouuooa. 

gome  pro  pored  to  rert  ibo  trade  to  Amerin  la 
esclarlro  compaoira,  which  iotcrert  would  render  the 
moot  rlfdluot  juirdlunf  of  the  Spanith  commerce, 
agatnit  the  encroachmeott  df  interlopers. 

Roxnno*. 

to  invade,  v.  To  encroach. 

INVALID,  PATIENT. 

INVALID,  in  Latin  invalidus,  signi- 
fies literally  one  not  strong  or  in  good 
health ; PATIENT,  from  the  Latin  pa- 
tient suffering,  signifies  one  suffering 
under  disease.  Invalid  is  a general,  and 
patient  a particular  term  : a person  may 
be  an  invalid  without  being  a patient : 
he  may  he  a patient  without  being  an  in- 
valid. An  invalid  is  so  denominated  from 
his  wanting  his  ordinary  share  of  health 
and  strength  ; but  the  patient  is  one  who 
is  labouring  under  some  bodily  suffering. 
Old  soldiers  are  called  invalids  who  are 
no  longer  able  to  bear  the  fatigues  of 
warfare : but  they  nro  not  necessarily  pa- 
tients. He  who  is  under  the  surgeon’s 
hands  for  a broken  limb  is  a patient,  but 
not  necessarily  aa  invalid. 

to  invalidate,  v.  To  weaken. 

INVASION,  INCURSION,  IRRUPTION, 
INROAD.  # 

The  idea  of  making  a forcible  entrance 
into  a foreign  territory  is  common  to  all 
these  terms.  INVASION,  from  v ado  to 
go,  expresses  merely  this  general  idea, 
without  any  particular  qualification  : IN- 
CURSION, from  ctirro  to  run,  signifies  a 
hasty  and  suddeu  invassssn ; IRRUP- 
TION, from  rumpo  to  break,  signifies  a 
particularly  violent  invasion  : INROAD, 
from  in  and  road,  signifies  a making  a 
road  or  way  for  one's  self,  which  includes 
invasion  and  occupation.  Invasion  is  said 
of  that  which  passes  in  distant  lands; 
Alexander  invaded  India ; Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  made  an  invasion 
into  Italy : incursion  is  said  of  neigli- 
bouring  states;  the  borderer*  on  each 
side  the  Tweed  used  to  make  frequent  in- 
cursion* into  England  or  Scotland-  In- 
vasion is  the  act  of  a regular  army ; it  is 
a systematic  military  movement:  irrup- 
tion is  tbo  irregular  and  impetuous  move- 
ment of  undisciplined  troops.  The  imw 
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lion  of  France  by  the  Allies  it  one  of  the 
grandest  military  movements  that  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed  ; the  irruption 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  into  Europe 
has  been  acted  over  again  by  the  late  re- 
volutionary armies  of  France. 

Invasion  may  be  partial  and  tempo- 
rary; one  invades  from  various  causes, 
but  not  always  from  hostility  to  the  in- 
habitants : an  inroad  is  made  by  a con- 
queror who  determines  to  dispossess  the 
existing  occupier  of  the  land  : invasion 
it  therefore  to  inroad  only  as  a means  to 
an  end.  lie  who  invades  a country,  and 
gets  possession  of  its  strong  places  so  ns 
to  have  an  entire  command  of  the  land, 
is  said  to  make  inroads  into  that  country  ; 
but  since  it  is  possible  to  get  forcible 
session  of  a country  by  other  means 
ides  that  of  a military  entry,  there 
may  lie  an  inroad  where  there  is  no  ex- 
press invasion.  Alexander  made  such  in- 
roads into  Persia,  as  to  become  master  of 
the  whole  country ; but  the  French  re- 
public, and  all  its  usurped  authorities, 
made  inroads  into  different  countries  by 
means  of  spies  and  revolutionary  iucen- 
diaries,  who  effected  more  than  the 
sword  in  subjecting  them  to  the  power  of 
France. 

These  terms  bear  a similar  distinction 
in  the  improper  sense.  In  this  case  inva- 
sion is  figuratively  employed  to  express  a 
violent  seiiure,  in  general  of  what  belongs 
to  individuals, particularly  that  which  they 
enjoy  by  civil  com  pact,  namely,  their  rights 
and  privileges ; when  these  are  forcibly 
broken  in  upon,  or  any  one  is  dispossessed 
of  them  by  an  unlawful  exercise  of  power, 
they  are  said  to  be  invaded.  It  is  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  English  con- 
stitution to  guard  against,  and  remedy 
such  invasions  without  disturbing  the 
public  peace. 

In  like  manner  we  speak  of  the  inroads 
which  disease  makes  on  the  constitution; 
of  the  incursion  or  irruption  of  unpleasant 
thoughts  iu  the  mind. 

F»r  of  we  hrar  Ihe  waves  which  *uily  found. 

Inrad • the  rocks;  the  rocks  their  groan*  rebound. 

Drymk. 

Britain  by  Us  situation  was  removed  from  the  fury 
of  these  barbarous  incurtton*.  Hum*. 

The  study  of  ancient  literature  was  Interrupted  In 
Europe,  by  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations. 

Joist  sow. 

Rest  tod  labour  equally  perceive  Ihelr  reign  of 
short  duration  and  uncertain  tenure,  and  their  em- 
pire liable  to  inroadt  from  those  who  are  alike  one- 

ates  to  both.  Journos, 


INVECTIVE,  v.  Abuse. 
to  inveigh,  v.  To  declaim. 
to  inveigle,  v.  To  entrap. 
to  invent,  v.  To  contrive. 
to  invent,  v.  To  find. 

to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabri- 
cate, FORGE. 

INVENT,  v.  To  contrive. 

FEIGN,  v.  To  feign. 

FRAME  signifies  to  make  according 
to  a frame. 

FABRICATE,  in  Latin/airir  afiu  from 
fisher  a workman,  is  changed  from  facto, 
signifying  to  make  according  to  a frame. 

FORGE,  from  the  noun  Jorge,  signifies 
to  make  iu  a forge. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press the  production  of  something  out  of 
the  mind,  by  means  of  its  own  efforts.  To 
invent  is  the  general  term;  the  other 
terms  imply  modes  of  invention  under 
different  circumstances.  To  invent,  as 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  is  busied  in 
creating  new  forms,  either  by  means  of 
the  imagination  or  the  reflective  powers , 
it  forms  combinations  either  purely  spi- 
ritual, or  those  which  arc  mechanical  and 
physical : the  poet  invents  imagery  ; the 
philosopher  invents  mathematical  pro- 
blems or  mechanical  instruments. 

Invent  is  used  fur  the  production  of 
new  forms  to  real  objects,  or  for  the  crea- 
tion of  unreal  objects  ; to  feign  is  used 
for  the  creation  of  unreal  objects,  or  such 
as  bare  uo  existence  but  in  the  mind  : a 
play  or  a story  is  invented  from  what 
passes  in  the  world  ; Mahomet's  religion 
consists  of  nothing  but  inventions  t the 
Heathen  poets  feigned  all  the  tales  and 
fables  which  constitute  the  mytholugy, 
or  history  of  tlieir  deities.  To  frame  is  a 
species  of  invention  which  consists  in  the 
disposition  as  well  as  the  combination  of 
objects.  Thespis  was  the  inventor  of 
tragedy  : Psalmanazar framed  au  entirely 
new  language,  which  tie  pretended  to  be 
spoken  on  the  island  of  Formosa ; Solon 
framed  a new  set  of  laws  for  the  city  of 
Athens.  To  invent,  feign,  and  frame, 
are  all  occasionally  employed  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life,  and  in  a bad  seuse ; 
fabricate  and  forge  are  never  used  any 
otherwise.  Invent  is  employed  ns  to  that 
which  is  the  fruit  of  one's  own  mind  ; to 
feign  is  employed  as  to  that  which  is  un- 
real; to  frame  is  employed  as  to  that 
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INVEST. 


INVINCIBLE. 


which  require*  deliberation  and  arrange- 
ment! to  fabricate  and  forge  are  em- 
ployed as  to  that  which  is  absolutely 
false,  and  requiring  more  or  less  exercise 
of  the  inventive  power.  A person  invents 
a lie,  and  feigns  sorrow ; invents  an  ex- 
cuse, and  feigns  an  attachment.  A story 
is  invented  inasmuch  as  it  is  new,  and 
not  before  conceived  by  others,  or  occa- 
sioned by  the  suggestions  of  others  ; it  is 
framed  inasmuch  as  it  required  to  be  duly 
disposed  in  all  its  parts,  so  as  to  be  con- 
sistent j it  is  fabricated  inasmuch  as  it 
runs  in  direct  opposition  to  actual  cir- 
cumstances, and  therefore  has  required 
the  skill  and  labour  of  a workman;  it  is 
forged  inasmuch  as  it  seems  by  its  utter 
falsehood  and  extravagance  to  have 
caused  as  much  severe  action  in  the  brain, 
as  what  is  produced  by  the  fire  in  a fur- 
nace or  forge. 

Pjthasoras  invented  the  flirt  J- wreath  preposition 
at  the  first  hook  of  EurlW.  Biitklxt. 

TVtr  ttvvce  eyes  turn'd  to  s modest  gase 
tty  the  sneet  power  of  music ; therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 
floods-  SHAiursau. 

Nature  balbyrnm'rf  strange  fellows  la  her  time. 

Ssinrrisa 

The  eery  idee  of  the  fabrication  of  u new  go- 
werensrut  is  enough  to  fill  us  with  horror.  B.  as k. 

As  chassis',  gold  from  brass  hj  fire  would  draw, 
Pretests  me  luto  treason  fart'd  hr  taw.  Dsnri  in. 

no  invert,  v.  To  overturn. 

TO  INVEST,  ENDUE  OR  ENDOW. 

To  INVEST,  from  vestas,  signifies  to 
tdndke  in  any  thing. 

INDUE  or  ENDOW,  from  the  Latin 
indttt,  signifies  to  put  on  any  thing.  One 
is  invested  with  that  which  is  external : 
one  is  endued  with  that  which  is  internal. 
We  invest  a person  with  an  office  or  a 
dignity ; a person  is  endued  with  good 
qualities.  To  invest  is  a real  externul 
action  ; but  to  endue  may  be  merely 
fictitious  or  mental.  The  king  is  invested 
with  supreme  authority ; a lover  endues 
his  mistress  with  every  earthly  perfection. 
Endow  is  but  a variation  of  endue,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  have  acquired  a distinct 
office  : we  may  suy  that  a person  is  en- 
dued or  endowed  with  a good  understand- 
ing; but  as  an  act  of  the  imagination 
endow  is  not  to  be  substituted  for  endue  : 
for  we  do  not  say  that  it  endows  but  en- 
dues things  with  properties. 

A itrkl  ami  efflcaclou*  constitution,  indeed,  which 
invest/  the  church  with  do  power  at  atl,  but  where 
men  will  be  to  civil  as  to  obey  It.  Sevrw. 


A*  In  the  natural  body,  the  eye  doe«  not  vpealr, 
nor  the  tongue  toe ; no  neither  in  the  spiritual,  la 
every  ooc  endued  also  with  the  gift  and  spirit  of 
government.  South. 

investigation,  v.  Examination. 

INVIDIOUS,  ».  ENVIOUS. 

INVIDIOUS,  in  Latin  invidiosus,  from 
invidia  and  invideo  not  to  look  at,  signifies 
looking  at  with  an  evil  eye  : ENVIOUS 
is  literally  only  a variation  of  invidious. 
Invidious  in  its  common  acceptation  sig- 
nifies causing  ill-will;  envious  signifies 
having  ill-will. 

A tusk  is  invidious  that  puts  one  in  the 
way  nf  giving  offence;  a look  is  envioia 
that  is  full  of  envy.  Invidious  qualifies 
the  thing ; envious  qualifies  the  temper  of 
the  mind.  It  is  invidious  for  one  author 
to  be  judge  against  another  who  has  writ- 
ten on  the  same  subject : a man  is  envious 
when  the  prospect  of  another’s  happiness 
gives  him  pain. 

For  I mutt  »prak  what  uUdom  would  conceal. 

And  truth*  invidious  to  the  great  reveal.  Pops. 

They  that  drtire  to  excel  In  too  many  matter*  oat 
of  levity  and  vain  glory,  are  ever  enricut.  Bacon. 

to  invigorate,  v.  To  strengthen. 

INVINCIBLE,  UNCONQUERABLE,  IN- 
SUPERABLE, INSURMOUNTABLE. 

INVINCIBLE  signifies  not  to  be  van- 
quished (r.  To  conquer ) : UNCON- 
QUERABLE not  to  be  conquered  ; IN- 
SUPERABLE not  to  be  overcome  : IN- 
SURMOUNTABLE not  to  be  surmount- 
ed. Persons  or  things  are  in  the  strict 
sense  invincible  which  can  withstand  all 
force  ; but  as  in  this  sense  nothing  created 
can  be  termed  invincible,  the  term  is  em- 
ployed to  express  strongly  whatever  can 
withstand  human  force  in  general : on  this 
ground  the  Spaniards  termed  their  Ar- 
mada invincible.  The  qualities  of  the 
mind  are  termed  unconquerable  when  they 
are  not  to  be  gained  over  or  brought  under 
the  coutroul  of  one’s  own  reason,  or  the 
judgement  of  another:  hence  obstinacy 
is  with  propriety  denominated  unconquer- 
able which  will  yield  to  no  foreign  influ- 
ence. The  particular  disposition  nf  the 
mind  or  turn  of  thinking  is  termed  insu- 
perable, in  as  much  as  it  baffles  our  resolu- 
tion or  wishes  to  have  it  altered:  an  aver- 
sion is  insupera  ble  which  no  reasoning  or 
endeavour  on  our  own  part  can  overcome. 
Tilings  are  denominated  insurmountable, 
inasmuch  as  they  baffle  one's  skill  or 
efforts  to  get  over  them,  or  put  them  out 
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of  one’s  way : an  obstacle  is  insurmount- 
able which  m the  nature  of  things  is  ir re- 
moveable.  Some  people  have  an  insuper- 
able antipathy  to  certain  animals  ; some 
persons  are  ot  so  modest  and  timid  a cha- 
racter, that  the  necessity  of  addressing 
strangers  is  with  them  nn  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  using  any  endeavours  for  their 
own  advancement ; the  difficulties  which 
Columbns  had  to  encounter  in  his  disco- 
very of  the  New  World,  would  have  ap- 
peared insurmountable  to  any  mind  less 
determined  and  persevering. 

Tbr  American*  believed  at  first,  that  while  che- 
rished by  the  parental  beams  of  the  tuo.  the  Spaniards 
were  rrr rjneffilr.  RonnnTao*. 

Tire  mind  of  an  ungrateful  person  is  unconquer- 
able  by  that  which  conquers  all  things  else,  even  by 
lose  itself.  Hoorn. 

To  this  literary  word  (metaphysics)  I hare  an  irs- 
superabte  aversion.  Bsvrnr. 

It  ft  a melancholy  reflection,  that  while  one  it 
plagued  with  acquaintance  at  the  corner  of  every 
street,  real  friends  should  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  insurmountable  bars.  Umbo*. 

to  invite,  v.  To  attract. 

TO  INVITE,  v.  To  call. 
to  inundate,  v.  To  overflow. 
to  involve,  v.  To  implicate. 

INWARD,  INTERNAL,  INNER,  IN- 
TERIOR. 

INWARD  signifies  towards  the  side 
that  is  not  absolutely  within : INTER- 
NAL, signifies  positively  within  : INNER, 
as  the  comparative  of  imeard,  signifies 
more  inward;  and  INTERIOR,  as  the 
comparative  of  internal,  signifies  more 
internal.  Inuard  in  employed  more  fre- 
quently to  express  a state  than  to  qualify 
an  object;  internal  to  qualify  the  objects: 
a thing  is  said  to  be  turned  inward  which 
forms  a part  of  the  inside : it  is  said  to 
be  internal  as  one  of  its  characteristics  ; 
inward,  as  denoting  the  position,  is  inde- 
finite; any  thing  that  is  in  in  the  smallest 
degree  is  inward ; thus  wlmt  we  take  in 
the  mouth  is  inward  in  distinction  from 
that  which  may  be  applied  to  the  lips : 
but  that  is  properly  internal  which  lies  in 
the  very  frame  and  system  of  the  body ; 
inner,  which  rises  in  degree  on  inward,  is 
applicable  to  such  bodies  as  admit  of  spe- 
cific degrees  of  enclosure:  thus  the  inner 
shell  of  a nut  is  that  which  is  enclosed  in 
the  inward : so  likewise  inferior  is  appli- 
cable to  that  which  is  capacious,  und  has 
many  involutions,  as  the  inferior  coat  of 
the  intestines. 


If  we  accurately  observe  Ibe  inward  moving!  nod 
actings  of  tbo  heart,  we  ahull  find  that  Irmplatloa 
wioa  upon  R by  very  small  gradations.  South. 

II  ia  not  probable  that  the  sons  of  Ataculaphi 
could  be  Ignorant  of  any  thing  which  had  at  that  tim 
heeu  discovered  with  respect  to  internal  medicine. 

Jamss- 

And  now  against  th*  gate 

Of  th’  Inner  court,  their  growing  force  they  bring. 

Dtonsuia. 

Spain  hat  not  been  inattentive  to  the  interior  go- 
vernment of  her  colonic*.  KongHTaoTU 

involuntary,  v.  Unwilling. 
ire,  v.  Anger. 
irksome,  v.  Troublesome . 
moNY,  v.  Ridicule. 
irony,  v.  Wit. 

irrational,  foolish,  absurd, 
PREPOSTEROUS. 

IRRATIONAL,  compounded  of  iror 
in  and  ratio,  signifies  contrary  to  reason, 
anti  is  employed  to  express  the  want  of 
the  faculty  itself,  or  a deficiency  m the 
exercise  of  this  faculty. 

FOOLISH  (n.  Folly)  signifies  th®  per- 
version of  this  faculty. 

ABSURD,  from  surdus  deaf,  signifies 
that  to  which  one  would  turn  a deaf  ear. 

PREPOSTEROUS,  from  pree  before 
and  post  behind,  signifies  literally  that  side 
foremost  which  is  unnatural  and  contrary, 
to  common  sense. 

Irrational  is  not  so  strong  a term  a» 
foolish:  it  is  applicable  more  frequently  to- 
the  thing  than  to  the  person,  to  the  princi- 
ple than  to  the  practice ; foolish  on  the  con- 
trary is  commonly  applicable  to  the  person, 
as  well  as  the  thing ; to  the  practice  rather 
than  the  principle.  Scepticism  is  the 
most  irrational  thing  that  exists ; the  hu 
man  mind  is  formed  to  believe  but  nut  to. 
doubt  : he  is  of  all  men  most  foolish  who. 
stakes  his  eternal  salvation  on  bis  own 
fancied  superiority  of  intelligence  and  il- 
lumination. Foolish,  absurd,  and  prepos- 
terous, rise  in  degree : a violation  of  com- 
mon sense  is  implied  by  them  all,  hut 
they  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  vio- 
lence which  is  done  to  the  understanding  : 
foolish  is  applied  to  any  thing,  however 
trivial,  which  in  the  smallest  degree  of. 
fends  our  understandings  : the  conduct  of 
children  is  therefore  often foolish,  but  not 
absurd  and  preposterous,  which  are  said 
only  of  serious  things  that  are  opposed  to 
our  judgments  : it  is  absurd  for  a man  to 
persuade  another  to  do  that  which  he  in 
like  circumstances  would  object  to  do 
himself ; it  is  preposterous  for  a man  to 
expose  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  others. 
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and  then  be  angry  with  those  who  will  not 
treat  him  respectfully. 

The  scheme*  of  freethinker*  we  altogether  irra- 
tional and  require  the  moat  extravagant  credulity  to 
embrace  them.  Adduok, 

The  lame  veil-meaning  gentleman  took  occasion 
at  another  time  to  Wing  together  inch  of  his  friend* 
as  were  addicted  to  a Judith  habitual  custom  #f 
swearing,  in  order  to  show  them  the  ahturdity  of  tlie 
practice.  Addison. 

By  a prtporterout  desire  of  things  in  themselves 
indifferent,  men  forego  the  enjojment  of  that  happi- 
ness which  those  things  are  lostmmenul  to  obtain. 

BBKJLELEY. 

irrefragable,  v.  Indubitable. 

IRREGULAR,  DISORDERLY, 
INORDINATE,  INTEMPERATE. 

IRREGULAR,  that  is  literally  not  re- 
gular, marks  merely  the  absence  of  a 
good  quality : DISORDERLY,  that  is 
literally  nut  of  order,  marks  the  presence 
of  a positively  bad  quality.  What  is  ir- 
regular may  be  so  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing;  wbat  is  disorderly  is  rendered  so 
by  some  external  circumstance.  Things 
are  planted  irregularly  for  want  of  de- 
sign : the  best  troops  are  apt  to  be  disor- 
derly in  a long  march.  Irregular  and 
disorderly  are  taken  in  a moral  as  well  as 
a natural  seuse : INORDINATE,  which 
signifies  also  put  out  of  order,  is  employed 
only  iu  the  moral  sense.  What  is  irregu- 
lar is  contrary  to  the  rule  that  is  esta- 
blished, or  ought  to  be ; wbat  is  disorderly 
is  contrary  to  the  order  that  has  existed  ; 
what  is  inordinate  is  contrary  to  the  order 
that  is  prescribed ; what  is  INTEMPE- 
RATE is  contrary  to  the  temper  or  spirit 
that  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Our  habits 
will  be  regular  which  are  not  conforma- 
ble to  the  laws  of  social  society;  our 
practices  will  be  disorderly  when  we  follow 
the  blind  impulse  of  passion.  Our  de- 
sires will  be  inordinate  when  they  are  not 
under  the  coutroul  of  reason  guided  by  re- 
ligion ; our  indulgences  will  be  intemper- 
ate when  we  consult  nothing  but  our  ap- 
petites. Young  people  are  apt  to  contract 
t rregular  habits  if  not  placed  under  the 
care  of  discreet  and  sober  people,  and 
made  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  do- 
mestic life : children  are  naturally  prone 
to  become  disorderly,  if  not  perpetually 
under  the  eye  of  a master : it  is  the  lot  of 
human  beings  iu  all  ages  and  stations  to 
have  inordinate  desires,  wliicb  require  a 
constant  check  so  as  to  prevent  intemper- 
ate conductor  any  kind. 

In  joulS  there  le  e certain  irregularity  end  agi- 
tation by  no  meant  unbecoming. 

Jdxuto-m'a  IaSTTMl  Or  PunY. 

The  mindi  ot  bad  race  art  disorderly.  Bum, 


Inordinate  pamloaa  an  the  great  dUturbert  of 

We. 

IRRELIGIOUS,  PROFANE,  IMPIOUS. 

As  epithets  to  designate  the  character 
of  the  person,  they  seem  to  rise  in  de- 
gree : IRRELIGIOUS  is  negative; 

PROFANE  and  IMPIOUS  are  positive ; 
the  latter  being  much  stronger  than  the 
former.  All  men  who  are  not  positively 
actuated  by  principles  of  religion  are  ir- 
religious ; who,  if  we  include  all  such  as 
show  a disregard  to  the  outward  observ- 
ances of  religion,  form  a too  numerous 
class  : profanity  and  impiety  are  however 
of  a stUI  more  heinous  nature ; they  con- 
sist not  in  the  mere  absence  of  regard  for 
religion  but  in  a positive  coutcmpt  of  it 
and  open  outrage  against  its  laws ; the 
profane  man  treats  what  is  sacred  as  if  it 
were  profane ; what  a believer  bolds  in 
reverence,  and  utters  with  awe,  is  pro- 
nounced with  an  air  of  indifference  or  le- 
vity, and  as  a matter  of  common  dis. 
course,  by  a profane  man ; he  knows  no 
difference  between  sacred  and  profane ; 
but  ns  the  former  may  be  converted  into 
a source  of  scandal  towards  others,  the 
impious  man  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
pious  man  ; the  former  is  filled  with  de- 
fiance and  rebellion  against  his  Maker,  os 
the  latter  is  with  love  and  fear ; the  former 
corses  while  the  latter  prays : the  former 
is  bloated  with  pride  and  conceit;  the 
latter  is  full  of  humility  and  self-abase- 
ment : we  have  a picture  of  the  former  in 
the  devils,  and  of  the  latter  in  the  saints. 
When  applied  to  things  the  term  irreli- 
gious seems  to  be  somewhat  more  posi- 
tively opposed  to  religion:  an  irreligious 
book  is  not  merely  one  iu  which  there  is 
no  religion,  but  that  also  which  is  detri- 
mental to  religion,  such  as  sceptical  or  li- 
centious writings  : the  epithet  profane  in 
this  etise  is  not  always  a term  of  reproach, 
but  is  employed  todislinguisli  what  is  tem- 
poral from  that  which  is  expressly  spiri- 
tual in  its  nature  ; the  history  of  nations 
is  profane  as  distinguished  from  the  sa- 
cred history  contained  in  the  Bible : the 
writings  of  the  heathens  are  altogether 
profane  as  distinguished  from  the  moral 
writings  of  Christians,  or  the  believers  in 
Divine  Revelution.  On  the  other  hand, 
w hen  we  speak  of  a profane  sentiment,  or 
u profane  joke,  profune  lips,  and  the  like, 
the  sense  is  personal  and  reproachful ; 
impious  is  never  applied  but  to  what  is 
personal,  and  in  the  very  worst  sense;  an 
impious  thought,  un  impious  wish,  or  an  im- 
pious vow,  are  the  fruits  of  an  impious 
mind. 
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An  ottcev  Of  tbe  tray  In  Homan  catholic  countries, 
would  be  afraid  to  pan  for  an  irreligious  man  if  be 
•boold  be  seen  to  go  to  bed  witboat  ofTerinr  up  bit 
devotion.  Addisok. 

FIj,  je  profane ; if  not,  draw  near  wUh  awr. 

Young. 

Love**  preat  ilivlaitj  rashly  maintain! 

Weak  impious  war  wftfi  an  immortal  God. 

CuHaiaLAKO, 

irreproachable,  v.  Blameless. 
to  irritate,  v.  To  aggravate. 
irruption,  v.  Invasion. 
to  issue,  v.  To  arise. 
to  issue,  v.  To  rise. 
issue,  v.  Event. 

ISSUE,  v.  Offspring. 

J. 

to  jade,  v.  To  weary. 
to  jangle,  jar,  wrangle. 

A verbal  contention  is  expressed  by  all 
these  terms,  hut  with  various  modifica- 
tions: JANGLE  seems  to  be  an  onoma- 
topoeia, for  it  conveys  by  its  own  discord- 
ant sound  an  idea  of  the  discordance 
which  accompanies  this  kind  of  war  of 
words;  JAlt  and  war  are  in  nil  probabi- 
lity but  variations  of  each  other,  as  also 
jangle  and  WRANGLE.  There  is  in 
jangling  more  of  cross  questions  and  per- 
verse replies  than  direct  differences  of 
opinion ; those  jangle  who  are  out  of 
humour  with  each  other;  there  is  more  of 
discordant  feeling  and  opposition  of  opi- 
nion in  jarring : those  who  have  no  good- 
will to  each  other  will  be  sure  to  jar  when 
they  come  in  collision ; and  those  who  in- 
dulge themselves  in  jarring  will  soon 
convert  affection  into  ill  will.  Married 
people  may  destroy  the  good  humour  of 
thecompany  by  jangling,  but  they  destroy 
their  domestic  peace  and  felicity  by  jar- 
ring. To  wrangle  is  technically,  what  to 
jangle  is  morally  : those  who  dispute  by 
a verbal  opposition  only  are  said  to 
wrangle ; and  the  disputers  who  engage 
in  this  scholastic  exercise  are  termed 
wranglers  ; most  disputations  amount  to 
little  more  than  wrangling. 

VVS.ro  the  judlcatorte.  of  th.  church  wen  Dear  an 
equality  of  tbe  men  on  both  aides,  (here  were  perpe- 
tual jangling*  oo  both  sidrs.  Burnt  pit. 

There  Is  ca  jar  or  contest  between  the  different 
gifts  of  tbe  apirit.  South. 

Peace,  factious  monster ! born  to  vri  tbe  state, 

With  wangling  Ule&ti  form'd  for  foul  debate. 

Perm 


to  jar,  v.  To  Jangle. 
jaunt,  v.  Excursion. 

JEALOUSY,  ENVY. 

JEALOUSY,  in  French  jalousie,  Latin 
selotypia,  Greek  {qXorvria  compounded 
of  -ijXoc  and  r torrui  to  strike  or  fill,  sig- 
nifies properly  filled  with  a burning  desire. 

ENVY,  in  French  envie,  Latin  invidia 
from  invidto,  compounded  of  in  privative 
and  video  to  see,  signifies  nut  looking  at, 
or  looking  at  in  a contrary  direction. 

We  are  jealous  of  what  is  ourowa ; we 
are  envious  of  what  is  another's.  Jea- 
lousy fears  to  lose  what  it  lias ; envy  is 
pained  at  seeing  another  have.  Princes 
are  Jealous  of  their  authority;  subjects 
are  jealous  of  their  rights  : courtiers  are 
envurus  of  those  in  favour;  women  are 
envious  of  superior  beauty. 

The  jealous  man  has  an  object  of  de- 
sire, something  to  get  and  something  to 
retain  ; he  does  not  look  beyond  the  ob- 
ject that  interferes  with  his  enjoyment ; a 
jealous  husband  may  therefore  bo  appeas- 
ed by  the  declaration  of  his  wife’s  animo- 
sity against  the  object  of  his  jealousy. 
The  envious  man  sickens  at  the  sight  of 
enjoyment ; he  is  easy  only  in  the  misery 
of  others : all  endeavours,  therefore,  to 
satisfy  an  envious  man  are  fruitless.  Jea- 
lousy is  a noble  or  an  ignoble*  passion,  ac- 
cording to  the  object ; in  the  former  case 
it  is  emulation  sharpened  by  fear;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  greediness  stimulated  by 
fear  ; envy  is  always  a base  passion,  hav- 
ing the  worst  passions  in  its  train. 

Jealous  is  applicable  to  bodies  of  men 
as  well  as  individuals;  envious  to  the  in- 
dividuals only.  Nations  are  jealous  of 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  any  othor 
power  in  their  commerce,  government,  or 
territory  ; individuals  are  envious  of  tho 
rank,  wealth,  and  honours  of  each  other. 

Ereey  man  1«  more  jealous  a ( his  natural  then  hfc 
moral  qu.lltira.  Hmnv.iT.. 

Th.  enrlous  m.n  ft  lit  pain  upon  .11  occioM 
which  should  give  him  pleasure.  Addison. 

TO  JEER,  V.  To  SCOff. 

TO  JEST,  JOKE,  MAKE  GAMB, 
SPORT. 

JEST  is  in  all  probability  abridged 
from  gesticulate,  because  tbe  ancient  mi- 
mics used  much  gesticulation  iu  breaking 
their  jests  on  the  company. 

JOKE,  in  Latin  jocus,  comes  in  all 
probability  from  the  Hebrew  tsethek  to 
laugh. 

To  MAKE  GAME  signifies  here  to 
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make  the  subject  of  game  or  play  (r. 
Play). 

To  SPORT  signifies  here  to  tport  with, 
or  convert  into  a subject  of  amusement. 

One  jest i in  order  to  make  others 
laugh  ; one  jokes  in  order  to  please  one’s 
self.  The  jest  is  directed  at  the  object ; 
the  joke  is  practised  with  the  person  or  on 
the  person.  One  attempts  to  make  a 
thing  laughable  or  ridiculous  bv  jesting 
about  it,  or  treating  it  in  a jesting  man- 
ner ; one  attempts  to  excite  good  humour 
in  others,  nr  indulge  it  in  oneself  by  jok- 
ing with  them.  Jests  ore  therefore  sel- 
dom harmless  ‘.jokes  are  frequently  allow- 
able. The  most  serious  subject  may  be 
degraded  by  being  turned  into  a jest ; 
but  melancholy  or  dejection  of  the  mind 
may  be  conveniently  dispelled  by  a joke. 
Court  fools  and  buffoons  used  formerly  to 
break  their  jests  upon  every  subject  by 
which  they  thought  to  entertain  their  em- 
ployers: those  who  know  how  to  joke- 
with  good-nature  and  discretion  may  con- 
tribute to  the  mirth  of  the  company  : to 
moke  game  of  is  applicable  only  to  per- 
sons : to  make  a sport  of  or  sport  with,  is 
applied  to  objects  in  general,  whether 
persons  or  things ; both  are  employed  like 
jest  in  the  bad  sense  of  treating  n thing 
more  lightly  than  it  deserves. 

To  jest  consists  of  words  or  correspond- 
ing signs ; it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
one  who  acts  a part : to  joke  consists  not 
only  of  words,  but  of  simple  actions, 
which  are  calculated  to  produce  mirth  ; it 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  social  in- 
tercourse of  fnends  : to  make  game  of 
consists  more  of  laughter  than  any  ; it 
has  not  the  ingenuity  of  the  jest,  nor  the 
good-nature  of  the  joke ; it  is  the  part  of 
the  fool  who  wishes  to  make  others  ap- 
pear what  be  himself  really  is : to  sport 
with  or  to  make  sport  of,  consists  not  only 
of  simple  actions,  but  of  conduct ; it  is 
the  error  of  a weak  mind  that  does  not 
know  how  to  set  a due  value  on  any 
thing;  the  fool  sports  with  his  reputation, 
when  he  risks  the  loss  of  it  for  a bauble. 

Bat  those  who  aim  at  ridicule 
Should  Ax  upon  some  certain  rule, 

Which  fairly  hints  they  are  in  jeet.  SwirT. 

How  fond  are  men  of  role  and  place. 

Who  court  it  from  the  mean  and  base. 

They  lore  the  cellar**  vulgar  joke, 

Add  lose  their  hours  lo  ale  and  smoke.  Gay. 

When  Samson*!  eyes  were  out,  of  a public  magis- 
trate be  was  made  a public  tport.  Soctu. 

jilt,  v.  Coquet. 
jocose,  v.  Facetious. 


jocular,  v.  Facetious. 
jocund,  v.  Lively. 
to  join,  v.  To  add. 
to  joke,  v.  To  jest. 

JOURNEY,  TRAVEL,  VOYAGE. 

JOURNEY,  from  the  French  journJe  a 
day’s  work,  and  Latin  diurnus  daily,  sig- 
nifies the  course  that  is  taken  in  the  space 
of  a day, or  in  general  any  comparatively 
short  passage  from  one  place  to  another. 

TRAVEL, from  the  French  trovaiUer  to 
labour,  signifies  such  a course  or  passage 
as  requires  labour,  and  causes  fatigue  ; 
in  general  any  long  course. 

VOYAGE  is  most  probably  changed 
from  the  Latin  via  a wav,  and  originally 
signified  any  course  or  passage  to  a dis- 
tance, but  is  now  confined  to  passages  by 
sea. 

We  take  journeys  in  different  counties 
in  England  ; we  make  a voyage  to  the 
Indies,  and  travel  over  Germany. 

Journeys  are  taken  for  domestic  busi- 
ness ; travels  are  made  for  amusement  or 
information  : voyages  are  made  by  cap- 
tains or  merchants  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce. 

We  estimate  journeys  by  the  day,  as 
one  or  two  days’  journey : we  estimate 
travels  and  voyages  by  the  months  and 
years  that  are  employed. 

The  Israelites  are  said  to  have  jour- 
neyed in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  be- 
cause they  went  hut  short  distances  at  a 
time.  It  is  a part  of  polite  education  for 
young  men  of  fortune  to  travel  into  those 
countries  of  Europe  which  comprehend 
the  grand  tour  as  it  is  termed.  A voyage 
round  the  world,  which  was  at  first  a for- 
midable undertaking,  is  now  become  fa- 
miliar to  the  miud  by  its  frequency. 

To  Paradise,  the  bapp,  veal  of  man. 

Hit  journey'*  end,  and  nor  beginning  woe.  Miitok. 
Cease  mourner*;  ceoae  eomplalnt  and  weep  no  more. 
Yonr  loot  friend*  are  no!  dead,  but  gone  before, 
Advanc'd  a stage  or  two  upon  that  road 
Which  jou  nuil  travel  In  the  *tep»  the,  trode. 

CiamiiN*. 

Calm  and  aerene,  be  *ees  approaching:  death, 

A*  the  *afe  port,  lb'  peaceful  * I lent  ahore. 

Where  be  mu,  reft,  life**  tedious  voyage  o'er. 

Justus. 

JOY,  GLADNESS,  MIRTH. 

JOY,  in  French  joke,  comes  from  the 
Latin  jocundus  or  jucundus  pleasant. 

GLADNESS,  o.  Glad. 

MIRTH,  r.  Festivity. 

The  happy  condition  of  the  soul  is  de- 
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signated  by  all  these  terms ; but  joy 
and  gladness  lie  more  internally  ; mirth 
is  the  more  immediate  result  of  external 
circumstances.  What  creates  joy  and 
gladness  is  of  a permanent  nature ; 
that  which  creates  mirth  is  temporary  : 
joy  is  the  most  vivid  sensation  in  the 
soul ; gladness  is  the  same  in  quality, 
but  inferior  in  degree : joy  is  awakened 
in  the  mind  by  the  most  important  events 
in  life ; gladness  springs  up  in  the  mind 
on  ordinary  occasions  : the  return  of  the 
prodigal  son  awakened  joy  in  the  heart 
of  his  father ; a man  feels  gladness  at 
being  relieved  from  some  distress,  or 
trouble:  public  events  of  a gratifying 
nature  produce  universal  joy;  relief 
from  either  sickness  or  want  brings  glad- 
ness to  an  oppressed  heart ; ho  who  is 
absorbed  in  his  private  distresses  is  ill 
prepared  to  partake  of  the  mirth  with 
which  he  is  surrounded  at  the  festive 
board. 

Joy  is  depicted  on  the  countenance,  or 
expresses  itself  by  various  demonstra- 
tions : gladness  is  a more  tranquil  feeling, 
which  is  enjoyed  in  secret,  and  seeks  no 
outward  expression  : mirth  displays  itself 
in  laughter,  singing,  and  noise. 

HU  thought,  triumphant,  hrn.'n  alone  employ,, 

And  hope  anticipates  hla  Tulare  joys.  jKSTPa. 

None  of  the  port,  hero  observed  ,o  well  aa  Mil- 
too  tbone  arerrt  overflowing,  of  gladness,  which  dif- 
fuse themaelTen  through  the  mlod  of  the  beholder 
■poo  survey  log  the  guy  scenes  of  nature.  Addison. 

Tb’  an  Wield)  elephant 

To  make  them  mirth,  us'd  all  hla  might-  MtLToa. 

joyful,  v.  Glad. 

JUDGE,  UMPIRE,  ARBITER,  AR- 
BITRATOR. 

JUDGE,  in  Latin  judico  and  judex 
from  jus  right,  signifies  one  pronouncing 
the  law  or  determining  right. 

UMPIRE  is  most  probably  a corrup- 
tion from  empire,  signifying  one  who  has 
authority. 

ARBITER  and  ARBITRATOR,  from 
arbitror  to  think,  signify  one  who  decides. 

Judge  is  the  generic  term,  the  others 
are  only  species  of  judge.  The  judge 
determines  in  all  matters  disputed  or  un- 
disputed ; he  pronounces  what  is  law  now 
as  well  as  what  will  be  law  for  the  future; 
the  umpire  and  arbiter  are  only  judges  in 
particular  cases  that  admit  of  dispute  : 
there  may  be  judges  in  literature,  in  arts, 
and  civil  matters  ; umpires  and  arbiters 
are  only  judges  in  civil  matters.  The 
judge  pronounces,  in  matters  of  dispute, 
according  to  a written  law  or  a prescribed 


rule ; the  umpire  decides  in  all  matters 
of  contest ; and  the  arbiter  or  arbitrator 
in  all  matters  of  litigation,  according  t« 
his  own  judgement.  The  judge  acts 
under  the  appointment  of  government ; 
the  umpire  and  arbitrator  are  appointed 
by  individuals:  the  former  is  chosen  for 
bis  skill  ; he  adjudges  the  palm  to  the 
victor  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
case : the  latter  is  chosen  for  his  impar- 
tiality ; he  consults  the  interests  of  botb 
by  equalizing  their  claims. 

The  office  of  an  English  judge  is  one 
of  the  most  honourable  in  the  state ; he 
is  the  voice  of  the  legislator,  and  the 
organ  for  dispensing  justice ; he  holds 
the  balance  between  the  king  and  the 
subject : the  characters  of  those  who 
have  filled  this  office  have  been  every  way 
fitted  to  raise  it  in  the  estimation  of  all 
the  world.  An  umpire  has  no  particular 
moral  duty  to  discharge,  nor  important 
office ; but  he  is  of  use  in  deciding  the 
contested  merits  of  individuals among 
the  Romans  and  Greeks,  the  umpire  at 
their  games  was  held  in  high  estimation. 
The  office  of  an  arbiter,  although  not  so 
elevated  as  a judge  in  its  literal  sente, 
has  often  the  important  duty  of  a Chris- 
tian peace-maker ; and  as  the  determi- 
nations of  an  arbiter  are  controlled  by  no 
external  circumstances,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  monurchs,  and  even  to  the  Cre- 
ator as  the  sovereign  Arbiter  of  the 
world. 

PtleBM  i hell  be  judge  how  III  you  rhyme. 

Dual. 

To  pny'r,  repentance.  nod  obedience  doe, 

Mine  ear  ihell  out  he  slow,  mine  eye  not  shot. 

And  I will  piece  within  them  u o flolile,  , 

My  umpire  conscience.  Miltoji- 

You  once  hove  known  me, 

*Twhrt  wirrlng  monarch,  end  contending  stale,. 

The  glorious  arbiter.  Lewis. 

1 am  not  out  of  the  reach  or  people  who  oblige  mo 
to  act  as  their  judge  or  their  arbitrator. 

muni’s  Lettsu  or  Plikt. 

JUDGEMENT,  DISCRETION,  PRU- 
DENCE. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  ex- 
press the  various  modes  of  practical 
wisdom,  which  serve  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  men  in  ordinary  life.  JUDGE- 
MENT is  that  faculty  which  enables  a 
person  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong  in 
general:  DISCRETION  and  PRU- 

DENCE serve  the  same  purpose  in 
particular  cases.  Judgement  is  conclu- 
sive; it  decides  by  positive  inference  ; it 
enables  a person  to  discover  the  truth  : 
discretion  is  intuitive  (®.  Discernment); 
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it  discern*  or  perceives  what  is  in  all 
probability  right.  Judgment  acts  by  a 
fixed  rule;  it  admits  of  no  question 
or  variation  i discretion  acts  according 
to  circumstances,  and  is  its  own  rule. 
Judgement  determines  in  the  choice  of 
what  is  good  : discretion  sometimes  only 
guards  ngainst  error  or  direct  mis* 
takes;  it  chooses  what  is  nearest  to 
the  truth.  Judgement  requires  know- 
ledge and  actual  experience;  discretion 
requires  reflection  and  consideration : 
a general  exercises  his  judgement  in  the 
disposition  of  his  army,  and  in  the 
mode  of  attack  ; whilst  he  is  following 
the  rules  of  military  art  he  exercises  his 
discretion  in  the  choice  of  officers  for  dif- 
ferent posts,  in  the  treatment  of  his  men, 
in  his  negotiations  with  the  enemy,  and 
various  other  measures  which  depend 
upon  contingencies. 

Discretion  looks  to  the  present ; pru- 
dence, which  is  the  same  as  providence 
or  foresight,  calculates  on  the  future: 
discretion  takes  a wide  survey  of  the  case 
that  offers  ; it  looks  to  the  moral  fitness  of 
things,  as  well  as  the  consequences  which 
may  follow  from  them ; it  determines 
according  to  the  real  propriety  of  any 
thing,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  advantages 
which  it  may  produce:  prudence  looks  only 
to  the  good  or  evil  which  may  result  from 
things ; it  is,  therefore,  but  a mode  or 
accompaniment  of  discretion:  we  must 
have  prudence  when  we  have  discretion, 
but  wc  may  have  prudence  where  there 
is  no  occasion  for  discretion.  Those  who 
have  the  conduct  or  direction  of  others 
require  discretion  ; those  who  have  the 
management  of  their  own  concerns  te- 
quire  prudence.  For  want  of  discretion 
the  master  of  a school,  or  the  general  of 
an  army,  may  lose  his  authority:  for 
want  of  prudence  the  merchant  may  in- 
volve himself  in  ruin  ; or  the  man  of  for- 
tune may  be  brought  to  beggary. 

As  epithets,  judicious  is  applied  to 
things  oftener  than  to  persons ; discreet 
is  applied  to  persons  rather  than  to 
things  ; prudent  is  applied  to  both:  a re- 
mark, or  a military  movement  is  judi- 
cious ; it  displays  the  judgement  of  the 
individual  from  whom  they  emanate ; a 
matron  is  discreet,  who  by  dint  of  years, 
experience,  and  long  reflection,  is  enabled 
to  determine  on  what  is  befitting  the 
case ; a person  is  prudent  who  does  not 
inconsiderately  expose  himself  to  danger; 
a measure  is  prudent  that  guards  against 


the  chances  of  evil.  Counsels  will  be  in- 
judicious which  are  given  by  those  who 
ere  ignorant  of  the  subject : it  is  danger- 
ous to  entrust  a secret  to  one  who  is  ia- 
discreet : the  impetuosity  of  youth  natu- 
rally impels  them  to  he  imprudent ; an 
imprudent  marriage  is  seldom  followed  by 
prudent  conduct  in  the  parties  that  have 
involved  themselves  in  it. 

If  a man  have  that  penafratioo  of  judgement  aa 
hr  caa  discern  what  thing*  are  to  be  laid  open,  and 
what  to  be  secreted,  to  him  a habit  of  dhaimulatloQ 
H a hindrance  and  a poorness.  Bacon. 

Let  your  own 

Discretion  he  your  tutor.  Suit  the  action 

To  the  words.  Srjumpiau. 

The  ignorance  ia  which  we  are  left  concerning  good 
and  evil,  ia  not  nnch  aa  to  aaperaedo  prudence  in 
conduct,  Blair. 

judgement,  v.  Sense. 
juice,  v.  Liquid. 

JUSTICE,  EQUITV. 

• JUSTICE,  from  jut  right,  is  founded 
on  the  laws  of  society:  EQUITY,  from 
rquitas  fairness,  rightness,  and  equality, 
is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature. 

Justice  is  a wriiteu  or  prescribed  law, 
to  which  one  is  bound  to  conform  and 
make  it  the  rule  of  one's  decisions  : erptity 
is  a law  in  our  hearts  ; it  conforms  to  no 
rule  but  to  circumstances,  and  decides  by 
the  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  proper  object  of  justice  is  to  secure 
property  ; the  proper  object  of  equity  is 
to  secure  the  rights  of  humanity.  Justice 
is  exclusive,  it  assigns  to  every  one  his 
own  : it  preserves  the  subsisting  inequa- 
lity between  men  : equity  is  communica- 
tive ; it  seeks  to  equalize  the  condition  of 
men  by  a fair  distribution. 

Justice  forbids  us  doing  wrong  to  any 
one;  and  requires  us  to  repair  the  wrongs 
wc  have  done  to  others  : equity  forbids  us 
doing  to  others  what  we  would  not  have 
them  do  to  us ; it  requires  us  to  do  to 
others  whut  in  similar  circumstances  we 
would  expect  from  them. 

The  obligations  to  justice  are  impera- 
tive; the  observance  of  its  laws  is  en- 
forced by  the  dvil  power,  and  the  breach 
of  them  is  exposed  to  punishment:  the 
obligations  to  equity  are  altogether  mo- 
ral ; we  are  impelled  to  it  by  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience  ; we  cannot  violate 
it  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  Di- 
vine displeasure.  Justice  is  inflexible, 
it  follows  one  invariiible  rule,  which  can 
seldom  be  deviated  from  consistently 
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with  the  general  good;  equity,  on  the 
other  baud,  varies  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  is  guided  by  discretion  : 
justice  may,  therefore,  sometimes  run 
counter  to  eyuify,  when  the  interests  of  the 
individual  must  be  sacrificed  to  those  of 
the  community  ; and  equity  sometimes 
tempers  the  rigour  of  justice,  by  admitting 
of  reasonable  deviations  from  tho  literal 
interpretations  of  its  Ians.  The  tran- 
quillity of  society,  and  the  security  of  the 
individual, are  ensured  bv  justice;  the  har- 
mony and  good-will  of  one  man  towards 
another  arc  cherished  by  equity : when 
justice  requires  any  sacrifices  which  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  this  tranquillity  and  security, 
it  is  a useless  breach  of  equity  : on  the 
other  hand,  when  a regard  to  equity  leads 
to  the  direct  violation  of  any  law,  it 
ceases  to  be  either  equity  or  justice.  The 
rights  of  property  are  alike  to  be  preserv- 
ed by  both  justice  and  equity : but  the 
former  respects  only  those  general  and 
fundamental  principles  which  are  univer- 
sally admitted  in  the  social  compact,  and 
comprehended  under  the  laws ; the  latter 
respects  those  particular  principles  which 
belong  to  the  case  of  individuals:  justice 
is,  therefore,  properly  a virtue  belonging 
only  to  a large  and  organized  society  : 
equity  must  exist  wherever  two  indivi- 
duals cotne  in  connexion  with  each  other. 
When  u father  disinherits  his  son,  he 
does  not  violatcjutftre,  although  he  does 
not  act  consistently  with  equity  ; the  dis- 
posal of  his  property  is  a right  which  is 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  established 
laws  of  civil  society;  but  the  claims 
which  a child  has  by  nature  over  the  pro- 
perty of  his  parent  become  the  clnims 
of  equity,  which  the  latter  is  not  at  liberty 
to  set  at  nought  without  the  most  sub- 
stantial reasons.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Cyrus  adjudged  the  coat  to  each 
boy  as  it  fitted  him,  without  regard  to 
the  will  of  the  younger  from  whom  the 
large  coat  bad  been  taken,  it  is  evident 
that  he  committed  an  act  of  injustice, 
without  performing  an  act  of  equity; 
since  all  violence  is  positively  unjust,  und 
what  is  positively  unjust,  can  never  be 
equitable : whence  it  is  clear  that  justice, 
which  respects  the  absolute  and  unalien- 
able rights  of  mankind,  can  at  no  time  be 
superseded  by  what  is  supposed  to  be 
equity ; although  equity  nmy  be  conve- 
niently made  to  interpose  where  the  laws 
of  justice  are  either  too  severe  or  altoge- 
ther silent.  On  this  ground,  supposing 
I have  received  an  injury,  justice  demands 


reparation;  it  listens  to  no  palliation, 
excuse,  or  exception  : but  supposing  the 
reparation  which  1 have  a right  to  demand 
involves  the  ruin  of  him  who  is  more  un- 
fortunate than  guilty,  can  1 in  equity 
insist  on  the  demand  l Justice  is  that 
which  public  law  requires  ; equity  is  that 
which  private  law  or  the  law  of  every 
man's  conscience  requires. 

They  who  supplicate  for  mercy  from  otkm,  can 
never  hope  for  just  ice  through  fhrinaelvrfi.  Blub. 

EvVy  rule  of  equity  demands 
Thai  Tier*  and  virtue  from  the  Almiyhty*s  hand* 
Should  due  rewards  and  punishments  receive. 

Jbxyns. 

to  justify,  v.  To  apologize. 

JUSTNESS,  CORRECTNESS. 

JUSTNESS,  from  jus  law  (a.  Justice), 
is  the  conformity  to  established  princi- 
ple : CORRECTNESS,  from  rectus  right 
or  straight  (v.  Correct),  is  llie  conformity 
to  a certain  mark  nr  line  : the  former  is 
used  in  the  moral  or  improper  sense  only ; 
the  lutter  is  used  in  the  proper  or  impro- 
per sense.  SVe  estimate  the  value  of  re- 
marks by  their  justness,  that  is,  their 
accordance  to  certain  admitted  princi- 
ples. Correctness  of  outline  is  of  the 
first  importance  in  drawing;  correctness 
of  dates  enhances  the  value  of  a his- 
tory. It  has  been  justly  observed  by  the 
moralists  of  antiquity,  that  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil ; partisans  seldom  state 
correctly  what  they  see  and  hear. 

Few  men,  po-ieweil  of  the  molt  perfect  light,  can 
describe  visual  objects  with  more  spirit  and  justness 
than  Ur.  Blacklock  the  poet  bora  blind.  Bum. 

I do  not  mean  the  popular  eloquence  which  cannot 
be  tolerated  at  the  bar,  but  that  correctness  of  style 
and  elegance  of  method  which  at  once  pleases  sod 
persuades  the  bearer.  Sti.  Wit  Joans. 

JUVENILE,  V.  Youthful. 


K. 

KEEN,  v.  Acute. 
keen,  v.  Sharp. 
to  keep,  r.  To  hold. 

TO  KEEP,  PRESERVE,  SAVE. 

KEEP,  v.  To  hold,  keep. 

PRESERVE,  compounded  of pre  and 
tho  Latin  servo  to  keep,  signifies  to  kap 
away  from  all  mischief. 

SAVE  signifies  to  keep  safe. 

The  idea  of  having  in  one's  possession 
is  common  to  all  these  terms ; which  is, 
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however,  the  simple  meaning  of  keep : to 
preserve  is  to  keep  with  care,  nnd  free 
from  all  injury  ; to  save  is  to  keep  laid  up 
in  a safe  place,  and  free  from  destruc- 
tion. Things  are  kept  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances;  they  are  pre- 
served in  circumstances  of  peculiar  difli- 
Culty  and  danger ; they  are  sored  in  the 
moment  in  which  they  are  threatened 
with  destruction  : things  are  kept  at  plea- 
sure ; they  are  preserved  by  an  exertion 
of  power ; they  are  saved  by  the  use  of 
extraordinary  means  : the  shepherd  keeps 
his  flock  by  simply  watching  over  them ; 
children  are  sometimes  wonderfully  pre- 
served in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers ; things  are  frequently  saved  in  the 
midst  of  fire,  by  the  exertions  of  those 
present. 

We  are  rv  ■ ol rrd  to  keep  so  etfablirbed  ctiurcti,  an 
ntabli*het!  monarchy,  an  ustablislttit  *ri«1ocr*cy,  and 
an  (wtaMitbed  democracy,  each  In  (be  decree  la 
which  it  cauls  and  ao  greater,  Buhkk. 

A war  to  prtttrre  national  iadcpoadencc,  pro- 
perty, and  liberty,  from  certain,  universal  bavock,  la 
a war  just  and  neewtry.  Binkk. 

If  any  thing  defensive  can  possibly  tare  us  from 
the  disasters  of  a regicide  peace,  Mr.  Pitt  h the  man 
to  save  at.  Benin. 

TO  KEEP,  OBSERVE,  FULFIL. 

KEEP,  t>.  To  hold,  keep. 

OBSERVE,  in  Lation  observo  com- 
pounded of  ob  and  servo,  signifies  to  keep 
in  one's  view,  to  fix  one’s  attention. 

FULFIL,®.  To  accomplish. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the 
moral  sense  of  abiding  by,  and  carrying 
into  execution  what  is  prescribed  or  set 
before  one  for  his  rule  of  conduct  t to 
keep  is  simply  to  have  by  one  in  snch 
manner  that  it  shall  not  depart ; to  ob- 
serve is  to  keep  with  a steady  attention  ; 
to  fulfil  is  to  keep  to  the  end  or  to  the 
full  intent.  A day  is  either  kept  or  ob- 
served : yet  the  former  is  not  only  a more 
familiar  term,  but  it  likewise  implies  a 
much  less  solemn  act  than  the  latter ; one 
must  add,  therefore,  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  kept,  by  saying  that  it  is  kept  holy, 
kept  sacred,  or  kept  as  a day  of  pleasure; 
the  term  observe,  however,  implies  always 
that  it  is  kept  religiously  : we  may  keep, 
but  we  do  not  observe  u birth-day;  we 
keep  or  observe  the  sabbath. 

To  keep  marks  simply  perseverance  or 
continuance  in  a thing ; a man  keeps  his 
word  if  he  do  not  depart  from  it:  to  ob- 
serve marks  fidelity  nnd  consideration  : 
■we  observe  a rule  when  we  are  careful  to 
he  guided  by  it : to  fulfil  marks  the  per- 
fection and  consummation  of  that  which 


one  has  kept ; kb  fulfil  a promise  by  act- 
ing in  strict  conformity  to  it. 

A person  is  said  to  keep  the  law  when 
he  does  not  commit  any  violent  breach  of 
it ; he  o6im>e«  every  minutia  in  the  law 
if  he  is  anxious  to  show  himself  a good 
citizen ; by  this  conduct  he  fulfils  the  in- 
tentions of  tiie  legislator : St.  Paul  recom- 
mends Christians  to  keep  the  faith,  which 
they  can  never  do  effectually,  unless  they 
observe  all  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  and 
thereby  fulfil  the  law  : children  may  keep 
silence  when  they  are  desired ; but  it,  is 
seldom  in  their  power  to  observe  it  as  a 
rule,  because  they  have  not  sufficient  un- 
derstanding. 

It  W great  fclo  to  swear  unto  a sin. 

Bat  greater  sin  to  keep  a sinful  oath.  Shakspkaii. 

I doubt  whether  any  of  oar  authors  bare  yet  been 
able  for  twenty  lines  toother,  nicely  to  e bttrrt  the 
true  definition  of  easy  poetry.  Joawsow. 

You  ml? hi  have  seen  this  poor  child  arrived  at  an 
age  In  fulfil  all  yonr  hopes,  and  then  yon  might  lava 
lost  him.  ti»iv. 

KEEPING,  CUSTODY. 

KEEPING,  v.  To  keep,  hold. 

CUSTODY,  in  Latin  custodia  and 
custos,  in  all  probability  from  euro  care, 
because  care  is  particularly  required  in 
keeping:  the  first  of  these  terms  is,  as 
before,  the  most  general  in  its  significa- 
tion ; the  latter  is  more  frequent  in  its 
use.  The  keeping  amounts  to  little  more 
than  having  purposely  in  one’s  possession; 
hut  custody  is  a particular  kind  of  keep- 
ing, fur  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  es- 
cape : inanimate  objects  may  he  in  one’s 
keeping ; hut  a prisoner,  or  that  w hich  is 
in  danger  of  getting  away,  is  placed  in 
custody:  a person  has  in  his  keeping  that 
which  lie  values  as  the  property  of  an 
absent  friend ; the  officers  of  justice  get 
into  their  custody  those  who  have  offended 
against  the  laws,  or  such  property  as  has 
been  stolen. 

Life  and  all  tta  enjoyment,  would  he  scare*  worth 
the  keeping.  If  we  were  under  . perpetual  dread  of 
losing  them.  Spectator. 

Prior  an  Buffered  to  live  In  his  own  bouse  under 
the  ruitorly  of  a mevsenyer,  until  he  waa  examined 
before  a committee  of  the  Ptlej  Council.  Joiikvo*. 

TCI  KILL,  MCRDER,  ASSASSINATE, 
SLAY,  OR  SLAUGHTER. 

KILL  in  Saxon  cyelan,  Dutch  kelan. 

MURDER,  in  German  mord,  Sec.  is 
connected  with  the  Latin  mors  death. 

ASSASSINATE,  signifies  to  kill  after 
the  manner  of  ail  assassin ; which  word 
probably  comes  from  the  Levant,  where 
a prince  of  the  Ariacides  or  assassins, 
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who  was  called  the  old  man  of  the  moun- 
tains, lived  in  a castle  between  Antioch 
and  Damascus,  and  brought  up  young 
men  to  lie  in  wait'  for  passengers. 

SLAY  or  SLAUGHTER,  in  German 
tchlagen,  kc.  probably  from  liegcn  to  lie, 
signifying  to  lay  low. 

To  kill  is  tbe  general  and  indefinite 
term,  signifying  simply  to  take  away  life; 
to  murder  is  to  kill  with  open  violence 
and  injustice ; to  atsattinalc  is  to  murder 
by  surprise,  or  by  means  of  lying  in  wait; 
to  slay  is  to  kill  in  battle  : to  kill  is  ap- 
plicable to  men,  animals,  and  also  veget- 
ables ; to  murder  and  assassinate  to  men 
otily ; to  tluy  mostly  to  men,  but  some- 
times to  animals;  to  daughter  only  to 
animals  in  the  proper  sense,  but  it  may  be 
applied  to  men  in  the  improper  sense, 
when  they  are  killed  like  brutes,  either  as 
to  the  numbers  or  to  tbe  manner  of  kill- 
ing them. 

The  Sen*  young  twro  who  hid  overcome  lb* 
Cnriatll,  being  upbraided  bj  his  .bier  for  bavins 
slain  her  lover,  In  the  belfM  of  hi,  resentment  hill* 
ber.  Addivon. 

Murders  and  ezreotlont  are  ntwnyv  transacted 
behind  the  Irenes  In  tbe  French  theatre.  A notion. 

Tbe  women  Interposed  with  so  many  prayers  and 
entreaties,  tint  they  presented  the  mutual  ■ taufhtir 
which  threatened  the  Romani  and  the  Bahinev. 

Anarsort. 

On  tM*  vain  hope,  adnlterrrs,  thieves  rely. 

And  to  this  altar  site  aslant  ns  *y.  JtnvKS. 

kino,  v.  Affectionate. 
kind,  r.  Gratious. 

KIND,  SPECIES,  SORT. 

KIND,  most  probably  from  the  Teu- 
tonic kind  a child,  signifying  related,  or 
of  the  same  family. 

SPECIES,  in  Latin  tpetiet,  from  ipecio 
to  beluild,  siguifies  literally  the  form  or 
appearance,  and  in  an  extended  sense 
that  which  comes  under  n particular 
form. 

SORT,  in  Latin  sort  a lot,  signifies 
that  which  constitutes  a particular  lot  or 
parcel. 

Kind  and  tpeciet  are  both  employed  in 
their  proper  sense ; tort  has  been  divert- 
ed from  its  original  meaning  by  colloquial 
use  : kind  is  properly  empluyed  for  ani- 
mate objects,  particularly  for  mankind, 
and  improperly  for  moral  objects ; tpeciet 
is  a term  used  by  philosophers,  classing 
things  according  to  their  external  or  in- 
ternal properties.  Kind,  as  a term  in 
vulgar  use,  has  a less  definite  meaning 
than  tpeciet,  which  serves  to  form  tbe 


groundwork  of  science:  we  discriminate 
thinga  in  a loose  or  general  manner  by 
saying  that  they  are  of  tbe  animal  or  ve- 
getable kind;  of  the  canine  or  feline 
kind;  but  we  discriminate  them  precisely 
if  we  say  that  they  are  a tpeciet  of  the 
arbutus,  of  the  pomegranate,  of  tbe  dog, 
the  horse,  and  the  like.  By  the  same 
rule  we  may  speak  of  a tpeciet  of  mad- 
ness, a tpeciet  of  fever,  and  tbe  like; 
because  diseases  have  been  brought  under 
a systematic  arrangement : but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  speak  of  a kind  of 
language,  a kind  of  feeling,  a kind  of  in- 
fluence ; and  in  similar  cases  where  a ge- 
neral resemblance  is  to  be  expressed. 

Sort  may  be  used  for  either  kind  ot 
tpeciet ; it  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
affinity,  or  common  property  in  tbe  ob* 
jects,  but  simple  assemblage,  produced  as 
it  were  by  tors,  chance : hence  we  speak 
of  such  sort  of  folks  or  people ; such  sort 
of  practices;  different  sorts  of  grain;  lh« 
various  sorts  of  merchandizes : and  in 
similar  cases  where  things  are  sorted  or 
brought  together,  rather  at  the  option 
of  the  person,  than  according  to  tbe  na- 
ture of  the  thing. 

An  nngrutcfnl  perno  la  > kind  of  thorengbltra 
or  common  vbore  for  Ibe  good  tiling,  of  tbe  world  (a 
P»iv  Into.  South. 

If  tho  Frrnrb  thould  sneered  In  what  they  pro- 
pose,  and  establish  a democracy  la  n country  circum- 
stanced like  France,  they  will  establish  a very  bad 
government,  ■ very  bad  species  of  tyranny.  Bunas. 

Tbe  French  made  and  recorded  a sort  of  inatl- 
tnte,  and  divest  of  anarchy,  called  Ibe  rigMa  of  man. 

Bunas. 

kindness,  v.  Benefit. 
kindness,  v.  Benevolence. 

kindred,  relationship,  affi- 
nity, CONSANG01NITY. 

The  idea  of  a state  in  which  persons 
are  placed  with  regard  to  each  other  is 
common  to  all  these  terms,  which  differ 
principally  in  the  nature  of  this  state. 
KINDRED  signifies  that  of  being  of  the 
same  kind  (u.  Kind).  RELATIONSHIP 
signifies  that  of  holding  a nearer  relation 
than  others  (r.  To  connect).  AFFINITY 
(v.  Affinity)  signifies  that  of  being  affined 
or  coming  close  to  each  other’s  bounda- 
ries. CONSANGUINITY,  from  sanguis 
the  blood,  signifies  that  of  having  tho 
same  blood. 

The  kindred  is  the  most  general  state 
here  expressed : it  may  embrace  all  man- 
kind, or  refer  to  particular  families  or 
communities ; it  depends  upon  possessw 
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ing  tlie  common  property  of  humanity  : 
the  philanthropist  claims  kindred  with  all 
who  are  unfortunate,  when  it  is  in  hit 
power  to  relieve  them.  Relationship  is  a 
state  less  general  than  kindred,  but  more 
extended  than  either  affinity  or  consan- 
guinity; it  applies  to  particular  families 
only,  but  it  applies  to  all  of  the  same  fa- 
mily, whether  remotely  or  distantly  re- 
lated. Affinity  denotes  a close  relation- 
ship, whether  of  an  artificial  or  a natural 
kind:  there  is  an  affinity  between  the 
husband  and  the  wile  in  consequence  of 
the  marriage  tie  ; and  there  is  an  affinity 
between  those  who  descend  from  the 
same  parents  or  relations  iti  a direct  line. 
Consanguinity  is,  strictly  speaking,  this 
latter  species  of  descent;  and  the  term 
is  mostly  employed  in  all  questions  of  law 
respecting  descent  and  inheritance. 

Tbooph  M*p*raf('d  from  my  kindred  by  litUe  more 
than  half  a century  of  mile*,  I know  an  little  of  their 
concern*  as  If  oceans  and  continents  were  between 
ai.  Cower.*. 

The  wisdom  of  our  Creator  bath  linked  os  by  the 
Ur*  of  natural  aflV'ctiou ; flr*t,  to  our  families  and 
children  ; next,  to  our  brothers,  relations,  and  friend*. 

Black  stop*. 

Consanguinity  or  relation  by  blood,  and  affinity 
or  relation  by  marriage,  are  canonical  disabilities 
(to  contracts  marriage).  Bt.ackttopk. 

kindred,  t.  Relation. 
kingdom,  v.  Empire. 
kingly,  r.  Royal. 
kinsman,  v.  Relation. 
knavish,  v.  Dishonest. 

TO  KNOW,  be  acquainted  with. 

To  KNOW  is  a general  term  ; to  TIE 
ACQUAINTED  WITH  is  particular 
(o.  Acquaintance).  We  may  know  things 
or  persons  in  various  ways ; we  may 
know  them  by  name  only ; or  we  may 
know  their  internal  properties  or  charac- 
ters ; or  we  may  simply  know  their  figure ; 
we  may  know  them  by  report ; or  we  may 
know  them  by  n direct  intercourse:  one 
is  acquainted  with  eilher  a person  or  a 
thing,  only  in  a direct  manner,  and  by  an 
immediate  intercourse  in  one's  own  per- 
son. Wc  know  a man  to  be  good  or  bad, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  by  being  a witness 
to  his  actions;  wc  become  acquainted 
with  him  by  frequently  being  in  his  com- 
pany. 

1>  there  ao  trnp’nte  region  can  he  known , 

IMwixt  tlwif  frigid  and  our  torrid  zone  ? 

Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargic  dream, 

But  to  he  real le«  in  a worse  extrema  ? Dunham. 


But  bow  shall  I expreaa  my  angulab  for  my  little 
boy,  who  became  acquainted  with  aorrow  at  boob 
a*  be  eat  capable  of  reflection. 

Wei  moth’s  LffTTKas  or  Cic**o. 

KNOWLEDGE,  SCIENCE,  LBARNING, 
ERUDITION. 

KNOWLEDGE,  from  know,  in  all 
probability  comes  from  the  Latin  nosco, 
and  the  Greek  jivuokv. 

SCIENCE,  in  Latin  scientia,  from  scio, 
Greek  tirtjpt  to  know,  and  sccoh  to  see  or 
perceive. 

LEARNING,  from  learn , signifies  the 
thing  learned, 

ERUDITION,  in  Latin  eruditio , comes 
from  erudio  to  bring  out  of  a state  of 
rudeness  or  ignorance. 

Knowledge  is  a general  term  which 
simply  implies  the  thing  known  : sciencey 
learning , and  eruditiont  are  modes  of 
knowledge  qualified  by  some  collateral 
idea : science  is  a systematic  species  of 
knowledge  which  consists  of  rule  and 
order  ; learning  is  that  species  of  know- 
ledge which  one  derives  from  schools,  or 
through  the  medium  of  personal  instruc- 
tion ; erudition  is  scholastic  knowledge 
obtained  by  profound  research : know- 
ledge admits  of  every  possible  degree,  and 
is  expressly  opposed  to  ignorance m,  sci - 
ence , learning , and  erudition , are  posi- 
tively high  degrees  of  knowledge . 

The  attainment  of  knowledge  is,  of  it- 
self, a pleasure,  independent  of  the  many 
extrinsic  advantages  which  it  brings  to 
every  individual,  according  to  the  station 
of  life  in  which  he  is  placed ; the  pur- 
suits of  science  have  a peculiar  interest 
for  men  of  a peculiar  turn  : those  who 
thirst  after  general  knowledge  may  not 
have  a reach  of  intellect  to  take  the  com- 
prehensive survey  of  nature,  which  is  re- 
quisite for  a scientific  man.  Learning  is 
less  dependant  on  the  genius,  than  oil  the 
will  of  the  individual ; men  of  moderate^ 
talents  have  overcome  the  deficiencies  of 
nature,  by  labour  and  perseverance,  and 
hove  acquired  such  stores  of  learning  as 
have  raised  them  to  a respectable  station 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  Profound  eru- 
dition is  obtained  but  by  few ; a retentive 
memory,  a patient  industry,  and  deep  pe- 
netration, are  requisites  for  one  who  as- 
pires to  the  title  of  an  erudite  man. 

Knowledge , in  the  unqualified  and  uni- 
versal sense,  is  not  always  a good  : Pope 
says,  “ A little  knowledge  is  a dangerous 
thing  it  is  certain  wc  may  have  uknow* 
ledge  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  as  our 
passions  are  ever  ready  to  serve  us  an  ill 
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tarn,  they  will  call  in  our  imperfect  or 
superficial  knowledge  to  their  aid.  Sci- 
ence is  more  exempt  from  this  danger ; 
but  the  scientific  mao  who  forgets  to  make 
experience  his  guide,  as  many  are  apt  to 
do  in  the  present  day,  will  wander  in  the 
regions  ot  idle  speculation,  and  sink  in 
the  quicksands  of  scepticism.  Learning 
is  inure  generally  and  practically  useful 
to  the  morals  of  men  than  science ; while 
it  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  language, 
the  sentiments,  and  manners  of  former 
ages  : it  serves  to  purity  the  sentiments, 
to  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  exert 
the  powers ; but  the  pursuit  of  that 
learning  which  consists  merely  in  the 
knowledge  of  words,  or  in  the  study  of 
editions,  is  even  worse  than  a useless  em- 
ployment of  the  time.  Erudition  is  al- 
ways good,  it  does  not  merely  serve  tu 
ennoble  the  possessor,  but  it  adds  to  the 
stock  of  important  knowledge;  it  serves 
the  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  and 
elevates  the  views  of  meu  to  the  grandest 
objects  of  inquiry. 

Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  rar, to  make  us  wish  fur  Unnrauee  1 Daxuvu. 
O mcred  potlj.  thou  vpirtt  of  Unman  art*, 

The  aoul  of  icle nee,  and  the  queen  at  voula. 

B.  Johkiom. 

As  /earning  advanced,  new  work*  were  adopted 
Into  our  language,  but  I think  with  little  Improve* 
meet  of  the  ait  of  translation.  JOHaanX. 

Two  of  tho  French  clergy  with  whom  I pawed  my 
evcnlugt  were  men  of  deep  erudition,  Bvxkk. 


L. 

LABOUR,  V.  Work. 

TO  LABOUR,  TAKE  PAINS  OR  TROU- 
BLE, USE  ENDEAVOUR. 

LABOUR,  in  Latin  labor,  comes,  in 
all  probability,  froat  Inbo  to  falter  or  faint, 
because  labour  causes  fuiutness. 

To  TAKE  I’AINS  is  to  expose  one’s 
self  to  pains  ; and  to  1'AKE  the  TROU- 
BLE is  to  impose  trouble  on  one's-self. 

ENDEAVOUR  («.  To  endeavour). 

The  first  three  terms  suppose  the  ne- 
cessity for  a painful  exertiuu:  hut  to  la- 
bour expresses  more  than  to  take  pains, 
and  this  more  than  to  trouble;  to  use  en- 
deavour excludes  every  idea  of  pain  or 
inconvenience  : great  difficulties  must  be 
conquered  ; great  perfection  or  correct- 
ness requires  pains : a concern  to  please 
will  give  trouble ; but  we  use  endeavours 
wherever  any  object  is  to  be  obtained,  or 


any  duty  to  be  performed.  To  labour  is 
either  a corporeal  or  a mental  action  ; to 
take  pains  is  principally  an  effort  of  the 
mind  or  the  attention  ; to  take  trouble  is 
an  effort  either  of  the  body  or  mind : a 
faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  labours  to 
instil  Christian  principles  into  the  ntinds  of 
his  audience,  and  to  heal  all  the  breaches 
which  the  angry  passions  make,  between 
them:  when  a child  is  properly  sensible 
of  the  value  of  improvement,  he  will  take 
the  utmost  pains  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  master  : he  who  is  too  indo- 
lent to  take  the  trouble  to  make  his  wishes 
known  to  those  who  would  comply  with 
them,  cannot  expect  others  to  trouble 
themselves  with  inquiring  into  their  ne- 
cessities : a good  name  is  of  such  value 
to  every  man  that  he  ought  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  preserve  it  unblemished. 

Tb#y  (the  Jew»)  were  Tain  to  take  paint  to  rid 
tbeimdvc*  of  tbeir  happint-tt;  and  it  coat  them  la- 
bour and  violence  to  become  miserable.  South. 

A rood  conscience  bath  alwaj*  enough  to  reward 
itself,  though  tbe  aucceaa  fall  not  out  according  to 
the  merit  of  the  endeavour.  How  mu 

laborious,  v.  Active. 

LABYRINTH,  MAZE. 

Intricacy  is  common  to  both  the  ob- 
jects expressed  by  these  terms ; but  tho 
term  LABYKIN  I'll  has  it  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  MAZE:  the  labyrinth, 
from  the  Greek  kufiup tvBog,  was  u work 
of  antiquity  which  surpassed  the  maze  iu 
the  same  proportion  ns  the  ancients  sur- 
passed the  moderns  in  all  other  works  of 
art ; it  was  constructed  on  so  prodigious 
a scale,  and  with  sn  many  windings,  that 
when  a person  was  once  entered,  he  could 
not  find  Itis  way  out  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a clue  or  thread.  Maze,  proba- 
bly from  the  Saxon  mast  n gulph,  is  a mo- 
dern term  for  a similar  structure  on  a 
smaller  scale,  which  is  frequently  made 
by  way  of  ornament  in  large  gardens. 
From  the  proper  meaning  of  the  two 
words  we  may  easily  see  the  ground  of 
their  metaphorical  application : political 
and  polemical  discussions  are  compared 
to  a labyrinth  ; because  the  mind  that  is 
uncc  entangled  in  them  is  unable  to  extri- 
ca'e  itself  by  any  efforts  of  its  own  : on 
the  other  hand,  that  perplexity  and  enu- 
fusinn  into  which  the  mind  is  thro vy It  by 
unexpected  or  inexplicable  events,  is 
termetl  a maze  ; because,  fur  the  tiine,it  is 
bereft  of  its  power  to  pursue  its  ordi- 
nary luactions  of  recollection  and  com- 
bination. 
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From  the  riov  mbtrma  of  tUt  ochool,  Experience, 
And  her  assistant,  psvuinp,  pale  Distrust, 

Purchase  a denr-bougltt  clue  to  lead  his  youth 
Through  serpent ioe  obliquities  of  human  life. 

And  the  dark  labyrinth  of  human  hearts.  Youuc. 
To  measur'd  notes  whilst  they  advance, 

H«  In  wild  maze  shall  lead  the  dance.  Ct’HBKBLaaD. 

lack,  v.  Want. 
lading,  v.  Freight. 
to  lao,  «.  To  linger. 
to  lament,  v.  To  beivail. 
to  lament,  v.  To  complain. 
to  lament,  v.  To  deplore. 
to  lament,  v.  To  grieve. 

LAND,  COUNTRY. 

LAND,  in  German  land,  & c.  from  lean 
and  line,  signifies  an  open,  even  space, 
and  refers  strictly  to  the  earth.  COUN- 
TRY, in  French  contrSc,  from  con  and 
terra,  signifies  lands  adjoining  so  ns  to 
form  one  portion.  The  term  land,  there- 
fore, properly  excludes  the  idea  of  habi- 
tation ; the  term  country  excludes  that  of 
the  earth,  nr  (be  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed  : hence  we  speak  of  the  land, 
as  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what  it  yields : 
of  a country,  as  rich  or  poor,  according 
to  what  its  inhabitants  possess t so,  in 
like  manner,  we  say,  the  land  is  ploughed 
or  prepared  for  receiving  the  grain : but 
the  country  is  cultivated ; the  country  is 
under  a good  government;  or,  a man’s 
country  is  dear  to  him.  In  an  extended 
application,  however,  these  words  tnay  be 
put  for  one  another : the  word  land  may 
sometimes  be  put  for  any  portion  of  land 
that  is  under  a government,  as  the  land 
of  liberty ; and  country  may  be  put  for 
the  soil,  as  a rich  country. 

You  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  have 
all  the  meant  that  can  be  detired,  whereby  to  prevent 
your  falling  into  condemnation.  Beveridge. 

We  love  our  country  at  the  seat  of  religion,  li- 
berty, and  law*.  Blair. 

landscape,  v.  View. 

LANGUAGE,  TONGUE,  SPEECH, 
IDIOM,  DIALECT. 

LANGUAGE,  from  the  Latin  lingua 
a TONGUE,  signifies,  like  the  word 
tongue,  that  which  is  spoken  by  the 
tongue. 

SPEECH  is  the  act  of  speaking,  or  the 
thing  spoken. 

IDIOM,  in  Latin  idioma,  Greek 
tltvfta,  from  tiwc  proprius,  proper,  or 


LANGUAGE. 

peculiar,  signifies  a peculiar  mod*  of 
speaking. 

DIALECT,  in  Latin  dialectics,  Greek 
StaXtaruuf,  from  hiaXsyopai  to  speak  in  a 
distinct  manner,  signifies  a distinct  mode 
of  speech. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  manner  of 
expressing  our  thoughts,  but  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  Language  is  the  most 
general  term  in  its  meaning  and  applica- 
tion ; it  conveys  the  general  idea  without 
any  modification,  and  is  applied  to  other 
modes  of  expression,  besides  that  of  words, 
and  to  other  objects  besides  persons; 
the  language  of  the  eyes  frequently  sup- 
plies the  place  of  that  of  the  tongue; 
the  deaf  and  dumb  use  the  lunguoge  of 
signs ; birds  and  beasts  are  supposed  to 
have  their  peculiar  language : tongue, 
speech,  and  the  other  terms,  are  applicable 
only  to  human  beings.  Language  is  either 
written  orspoken ; but  a tongue  is  conceiv- 
ed of  mostly  as  something  to  be  spoken : 
and  speech  is,  in  the  strict  sense,  that  only 
which  is  spoken  or  uttered.  A tongue  is 
a totality,  or  an  entire  assemblage,  of 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  expression  of 
thought ; it  comprehends  not  only  words, 
but  modifications  of  meaning,  changes  of 
termination,  modes  and  forms  of  words, 
with  the  whole  scheme  of  syntactical 
rules;  a tongue  therefore  comprehended, 
in  the  first  instance,  only  those  languages 
which  were  originally  formed : the  lie- 
brew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  are  in  the  proper 
sense  tongues ; but  those  which  are 
spoken  by  Europeans,  and  owe  their 
origin  to  the  former,  commonly  bear  the 
general  denomination  of  languages. 

Speech  is  an  abstract  term,  implying 
eitlier  the  power  of  uttering  articulate 
sounds  : as  when  we  speak  of  the  gift  of 
speech,  which  is  denied  to  those  who  are 
dumb,  or  the  words  themselves  which  are 
spoken ; as  when  we  speak  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  or  the  particular  mode  of  ex- 
pressing one’s-self;  or  that  a man  is 
known  by  his  speech.  Idiom  and  dialect 
are  not  properly  a language,  but  the  pro- 
perties of  language:  idum  is  the  pe- 
culiar construction  and  turn  of  a lan- 
guage, which  distinguishes  it  altogether 
from  others;  it  is  that  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  language,  and 
cannot  be  separated  from  it.  A dialect 
is  that  which  is  engrafted  on  a language 
by  the  inhabitants  of  particular  parts  of 
a country,  and  admitted  by  its  writers 
and  learned  men  to  form  an  incidental 
port  of  the  language  ; as  the  dialects 
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which  originated  with  the  Ioniani,  the 
Athenians,  the  /Kalians,  and  were  after- 
wards amalgamated  into  the  Greek 
tongue ; as  also  the  dialccti  of  the  high 
and  low  German  which  are  distinguished 
by  similar  peculiarities. 

Limguagct  simply  senre  to  convey  our 
thoughts  : tongues  consist  of  words,  writ- 
ten or  spoken  : speech  consists  of  words 
spoken  : idioms  are  the  eipression  of  na- 
tional manners,  customs,  and  turns  of 
sentiment,  which  are  the  most  difficult  to 
be  transferred  from  one  language  to  an- 
other: dialects  do  not  vary  so  much  in 
the  words  themselves,  as  in  the  forms  of 
words ; they  are  prejudicial  to  the  per- 
spicuity of  a language,  but  add  to  its 
harmony. 

Nor  do  tbej  tru«t  their  tongue  alone, 

But  rpeak  a language  of  their  own.  Swirr. 

What  If  we  could  discount  with  people  of  all  the 
nations  upon  the  earth  in  their  own  mother  tongue  f 
Unless  we  know  Jeaui  Christ,  also,  we  ahonld  be  loot 
for  ever.  Bkvkhidcf.. 

When  tpcecli  is  employed  only  as  the  vehicle  of 
falsehood,  every  man  must  disunite  himself  from 
other*.  Johnson. 

The  language  of  this  great  poet  it  tomelimet  oh* 
•cored  by'  ol«l  words,  transpositions,  and  foreign 
idiomt.  Addison. 

Every  art  has  Its  dialect,  uncouth  and  ungrateful 
to  all  whom  custom  lias  not  reconciled  to  Us  sound. 

Johnson. 

languid,  v.  Faint. 

TO  LANGUISH,  «.  To  flag. 

large,  v.  Great. 

LARGE,  WIDE,  BROAD. 

LARGE  (v.  Great)  is  applied  in  a ge- 
ueral  way  to  express  every  dimension  ; it 
implies  not  only  abundance  in  solid  mat- 
ter, but  also  freedom  in  the  space,  or 
extent  of  a plane  superficies. 

WIDE,  in  German  ireif,  is  most  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  French  vide, 
and  the  Latin  viduus  empty,  signifying 
properly  an  empty  or  open  space  unin- 
cumbered by  any  obstructions. 

BROAD,  in  German  breit,  probably 
Comes  from  the  noun  bret,  a board ; lo- 
calise it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  a 
board,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  width  of 
what  is  particularly  long.  Many  things 
are  large,  but  not  wide ; ns  a large  town, 
n large  circle,  a large  ball,  a large  nut : 
other  things  are  both  large  and  wide  ; ns  a 
large  field,  or  a wide  field  : a large  house, 
nr  a aide  house  : but  the  field  is  said  to 
be  large  from  the  quantity  of  ground  it 
coutaius ; it  is  said  to  be  wide  both  from 


its  figure,  or  the  extent  of  its  space  in  tba 
cross  directions ; in  like  manner,  a bouse 
is  large  from  its  extent  in  all  directions  ; 
it  is  said  to  be  wide  from  the  extent 
which  it  runs  in  front : some  things  are 
said  to  be  aide  which  are  not  denomi- 
nated large;  that  is,  either  such  things 
as  have  less  bulk  and  quantity  than  ex- 
tent of  plane  surface ; as  ell-wtde  cloth,  a 
wide  opening,  a wide  entrance,  and  the 
like ; or  such  as  have  an  extent  of  space 
only  one  way ; as  a aide  rnad,  a aide 
path,  a wide  passage,  and  the  like.  What 
is  broad  is  in  sense,  and  mostly  in  applica- 
tion, wide,  but  not  vice  versh  : a ribbon  is 
broad ; a ledge  is  broad ; a ditch  is  broad  ; 
a plank  is  broad  ; the  brim  of  a bat  is 
broad;  or  the  border  of  any  thing  is 
broad : on  the  other  hand,  a mouth  is 
wide,  but  not  broad ; apertures  in  general 
are  aide,  but  not  broad.  Large  is  op- 
posed to  small ; aide  to  close ; broad  to 
narrow.  In  the  moral  application,  we 
speak  of  largeness  in  regard  to  liberality  ; 
wide  and  broad  ouly  in  the  figurative 
sense  of  space  or  size  : os  a wide  differ- 
ence ; or  a broad  line  of  distinction. 

Shall  grief  contract  the  Imrgtntit  of  that  heart. 

In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  haa  a part  l Waller. 

H'i-le  war  (Ur  wound, 

Bat  indilenly  with  fle»b  fill'd  ap  and  heal’d.  Milton. 

The  wider  a rntn'i  comfort*  extend,  the  broader 
is  the  mark  which  lie  tpreads  to  Use  arrow*  of  mi«for- 
tune-  Blair, 

LARGELY,  COPIOUSLY,  FULLY, 

LARGELY  (o.  Great)  is  here  taken 
in  the  moral  sense,  and,  if  the  derivation 
given  of  it  be  true,  in  the  most  proper 
sense. 

COPIOUSLY  comes  from  the  Latin 
copia  plenty,  signifying  in  a plentiful  de- 
gree. 

FULLY  signifies  in  a full  degree;  to 
the  full  extent,  as  fur  as  it  can  reach. 

Quantity  is  the  idea  expressed  in  com- 
mon by  all  these  terms ; but  largely  has 
always  a reference  to  the  freedom  of  the 
will  111  tho  agent ; copiously  qualifies  ac- 
tions that  are  done  by  inanimate  objects; 
fully  qualifies  tho  actions  of  a rational 
agent,  but  it  denotes  a degree  or  extent 
which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

A person  deals  largely  in  things,  or  he 
drinks  large  draughts ; rivers  are  copiously 
supplied  in  rainy  seasons  ; a person  is 
fully  satisfied,  or  fully  prepared.  A boun- 
tiful Providence  lias  distributed  bis  gifts 
largely  among  bis  creatures  : blood  flows 
copiously  from  a deep  wound  when  it  is 
first  made : when  a man  is  not  fully  con- 
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▼inced  of  his  own  insufficiency,  he  is  not 
prepared  to  listen  to  the  couusel  of 
others. 

There  i«  ooe  very  faulty  method  of  drawing  op  the 
Uwt,  that  it,  when  the  caae  l«  largely  tet  forth  In 
the  preamble.  Bacom. 

The  yootbt  with  wine  the  copious  goblets  crown'd, 
And  plept’d  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around. 

Pone. 

Every  word  (In  Ibe  Bible)  is  so  weighty  that  H 
ought  lo  be  carefully  considered  by  all  that  desire 
Jully  to  understand  the  sense.  B*  veridck. 

lassitude,  v.  Fatigue. 

LAST,  LATEST,  FINAL,  ULTIMATE. 

LAST  and  LATEST,  both  from  late, 
in  German  letxe,  come  from  the  Greek 
XoiaSot  and  Xtorw  to  leave,  signifying  left 
or  remaining. 

FINAL,  v.  Final. 

ULTIMATE  comes  from  ultima  the 
last. 

Last  and  ultimate  respect  the  order  of 
succession  : latest  respects  the  order  of 
time  ; final  respects  the  completion  of  an 
object.  What  is  last  or  ultimate  is  suc- 
ceeded by  nothing  else  : what  is  latest  is 
not  succeeded  by  any  great  interval  of 
time ; what  is  final  requires  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  nothing  else.  The  last  is  op- 
posed to  the  first;  the  ultimate  is  distin- 
guished from  that  which  might  follow ; 
the  latest  is  opposed  to  the  earliest ; the 
final  is  opposed  to  the  introductory  or 
beginning.  A person’s  last  words  are 
those  by  which  one  is  guided  ; his  ult  imate 
object  is  distinguished  from  that  more 
remote  one  which  may  possibly  be  in  bis 
mind  ; a conscientious  man  remains  firm 
to  his  principles  to  his  latest  breath ; the 
final  determination  of  difficult  matters 
requires  caution.  Jealous  people  strive 
to  be  not  the  last  in  any  thing  ; the  latest 
intelligence  which  a man  gets  of  his  coun- 
try is  acceptable  to  one  who  is  in  distant 
quarters  of  the  globe;  it  requires  resolu- 
tion to  take  a final  leave  of  those  whom 
one  holds  near  and  dear. 

The  supreme  Author  of  our  being  hu  to  formed  the 
rout  of  mu  that  nothin,  but  himself  can  be  (u  fort, 
adequate,  and  proper  bappinete.  Anuitoa. 

A pleasant  comedy  which  paints  the  manners  of 
the  ape  Is  a durable  work,  and  is  transmitted  to  the 
latest  posterity.  Htal 

Final  causer  tie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  ob- 
serratlou,  ns  there  are  often  a 5 renter  satiety  that 
belong  to  the  same  effect.  Austsoa. 

The  ultimate  end  of  man  It  the  enjoyment  of  God, 
boyood  which  be  cannot  form  a wish.  Gooru. 

lasting,  v.  Durable. 


LASTLY,  AT  LAST,  AT  LENGTH. 

LASTLY,  like  last  (v.  Last),  respects 
the  order  of  succession  : AT  LAST  or 
AT  LENGTH  refer  to  what  has  preced- 
ed. When  a sermon  is  divided  into  many 
heads,  the  term  lastly  comprehends  the 
last  division.  When  an  affair  is  settled 
after  much  difficulty  it  is  said  to  be  at 
last  settled  ; and  if  it  be  settled  after  a 
protracted  continuance,  it  is  said  to  be 
settled  at  length. 

Lastly,  opportunities  do  ftometimev  offer  lo  which 
a mao  may  wickedly  make  hi«  fortune  without  fear  of 
temporal  damage.  lo  such  can**  what  restraint  do 
they  lie  under  who  have  no  regard  beyood  the  grave  f 

At  last  being  vatitlled  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
they  brought  out  all  their  corn  every  day.  Addisor. 

A neighbouring  king  had  made  war  upon  this  fe- 
male republic  tereral  year*  with  variouv  •occrw,  and 
at  length  overthrew  them  in  a very  great  bat'lr. 

Amhon. 

latent,  v.  Secret. 

LATEST,  V.  Last. 

LAUDABLE,  PRAISEWORTHY, 
COMMENDABLE. 

LAUDABLE,  from  the  Latin  laudo  to 
praise,  is  in  sense  literally  PRAISE- 
WORTHY, that  is  worthy  0/ praise,  or  to 
be  praised  (v.  To  praise). 

COMMENDABLE  signifies  entitled 
to  commendation. 

Laudable  is  used  in  a general  applica- 
tion ; praiseworthy  and  commendable  are 
applied  to  individuals : things  are  laud- 
able in  themselves  ; they  are  praiseworthy 
or  commendable  in  this  or  that  person. 

That  which  is  laudable  is  entitled  to 
encouragement  and  general  approbation ; 
an  honest  endeavour  to  be  useful  to  one’s 
family  or  one’s  self  is  at  all  times  laud- 
able, and  will  ensure  the  support  of  all 
good  people.  What  is  praisacorthy  ob- 
tains the  respect  of  all  men  : ns  all  have 
temptations  to  do  that  which  is  wrong, 
the  performance  of  one’s  duty  is  iu  alt 
cases  praiseworthy  ; hut  particularly  so  in 
those  cases  where  it  opposes  one's  inter- 
ests and  interferes  with  one’s  pleasures. 
What  is  commendable  is  not  equally  im- 
portant with  the  two  former ; it  entitles 
a person  only  to  a temporary  or  partial 
expression  of  good  will  and  approbation  ; 
the  performance  of  those  minor  and  par- 
ticular duties  which  belong  to  children 
and  subordinate  persons  is  in  the  proper 
sense  commendable. 

It  is  a laudable  ambition  to  wish  to  ex- 
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cel  io  that  which  in  good ; it  is  very 
praiseworthy  in  a child  to  assist  its  parent 
as  occasion  may  require  ; silence  is  com- 
mendable in  a young  person  when  he  is 
reproved. 

Nothing  h more  laudable  than  «■  enquiry  nfter 
truth.  Addimn. 

Ridicule  la  generally  made  use  of  to  laugh  men 
on!  of  virtue  and  good  aen*r,  by  attacking  every  thing 
praiseworthy  in  human  life.  Addison. 

Edmund  WalleT  waa  horn  to  a very  fair  estate  by 
the  parvimony  or  frugality  of  a wise  father  nod  mo. 
•her,  and  he  thought  It  ao  commendable  an  advan- 
tage that  bo  resolved  to  Improve  it  with  bit  utmost 
care.  Clarendon. 

TO  LAUGH  AT,  RIDICULE. 

LAUGH,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Saxon,  hlahan,  old  German  lahan,  Greek 
ytXau,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  lahak, 
with  no  variation  in  the  meaning. 

RIDICULE,  from  the  Latin  video,  has 
the  same  original  meaning. 

Both  these  verbs  are  used  here  in  the 
improper  sense  for  laughter,  blended  with 
more  or  less  of  contempt:  but  the  former 
displays  itself  by  the  natural  expression 
of  laughter:  the  latter  shows  itself  by  a 
verbal  expression : the  former  is  pro- 

duced by  a feeling  of  mirth,  on  observing 
the  real  or  supposed  weakness  of  another; 
the  latter  is  produced  by  a strong  sense 
of  the  absurd  or  irrational  in  another : 
the  former  is  more  immediately  directed 
to  the  person  who  has  excited  the  feel- 
ing ; the  latter  is  more  commonly  pro- 
duced by  things  than  by  persons.  We 
laugh  at  a person  to  his  face ; but  we 
ridicule  his  notions  by  writing  or  in  the 
course  of  conversation  : we  laugh  at  the 
individual ; we  ridicule  that  which  is 
maintained  by  him.  It  is  better  to 
laugh  at  the  fears  of  a child  than  to  at- 
tempt to  restrain  them  by  violence,  but  it 
is  still  better  to  overcome  them  if  possible 
by  the  force  of  reason  : ridicule  is  not  the 
test  of  truth  ; he  therefore  who  attempts 
to  misuse  it  against  the  cause  of  truth, 
will  bring  upon  himself  the  contempt  of 
all  mankind ; but  fully  can  be  assailed 
with  no  weapon  so  effectual  as  ridicule. 
The  philosopher  Democritus  preferred  to 
laugh  at  the  follies  of  men,  rather  than 
weep  for  them  like  Heraclitus;  infidels 
have  always  employed  ridicule  against 
Christianity,  by  which  they  have  betray- 
ed not  only  their  waut  of  argument,  but 
their  personal  depravity  in  laughing 
where  they  ought  to  be  most  serious. 


Men  laugh  at  one  nnottier'e  cost.  Swift. 

It  l*  n«y  for  a man  who  *!ts  Idle  at  Home  and  hai 
nohmly  to  p leave  hot  himwlf,  to  ridicule  or  ceoaure 
the  common  practice*  of  mankind.  Johnson. 

LAUGHABLE,  LUDICROUS,  RIDI- 
CULOUS, COMICAL,  OR  COMIC, 
DROLL.  % 

LAUGHABLE  signifies  exciting  or  fit 
to  excite  laughter. 

LUDICROUS,  in  Latin  ludicer  or  lu- 
dicrus  from  ludus  a game,  signifies  be- 
longing to  a game  or  sport. 

RIDICULOUS  exciting  or  fit  to  excite 
ridicule. 

. Either  the  direct  action  of  laughter  at 
a corresponding  sentiment  is  included  in 
the  signification  of  all  these  terms  : they 
differ  principally  in  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces the  feeling  ; the  laughable  consists 
of  objects  in  general  w hether  personal  or 
otherwise ; the  ludicrous  and  ridiculous 
have  more  or  less  reference  to  that  which 
is  personal.  What  is  laughable  may  ex- 
cite simple  merriment  independently  of  all 
personal  reference,  unless  we  admit  what 
Air.  Hobbes,  and  after  him  Addison,  have 
maintained  of  all  laughter,  that  it  springs 
from  pride.  But  without  entering  into 
this  nice  question,  I am  inclined  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  laughable  which 
arises  from  the  reflection  of  what  is  to 
our  own  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  that 
which  arises  from  reflecting  on  what  is  to 
the  disadvantage  of  another.  The  DROLL 
tricks  of  a monkey,  or  the  humorous 
stories  of  wit,  are  laughable  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  things  themselves ; without 
any  apparent  allusion,  however  remote,  to 
any  individual  hut  the  one  whose  seuses 
or  mind  is  gratified.  The  Iwlicrous  and 
ridiculous  are  however  species  of  the 
laughable  which  arise  altogether  from  re- 
flecting on  that  which  is  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  another.  The  ludicrous  lies  mostly 
in  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  in- 
dividual, nr  such  as  are  exposed  to  view 
and  serve  as  a show  ; the  ridiculous  ap- 
plies to  every  thing  personal,  whether  ex- 
ternal or  internal.  The  ludicrous  does 
not  coinpreheod  that  which  is  so  much 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  individual  as 
the  ridiculous ; whatever  there  is  in  our- 
selves which  excites  laughter  in  others  is 
accompanied  in  their  minds  with  a sense 
of  our  inferiority  : and  consequently  the 
ludicrous  always  produces  (his  feeling ; 
but  only  in  a slight  degree  compared 
with  the  ridiculous,  which  awakens  a po- 
sitive sense  of  contempt.  Whoever  is  in 
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• ludicrous  situation  is,  let  it  he  in  ever 
so  small  a degree,  placed  in  an  inferior 
station,  with  regard  to  those  by  whom 
he  is  thus  viewed ; but  he  who  is  render- 
ed ridiculous  is  positively  degraded.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  for  n person  to  be  in 
a ludicrous  situation  without  any  kind  of 
moral  demerit,  or  the  slightest  depreci- 
ation of  his  moral  character ; since  that 
which  renders  his  situation  ludicrous  is 
altogether  independent  of  himself ; or  it 
becomes  ludicrous  only  in  the  eyes  of  in- 
competent judges.  “ Let  an  ambassador,” 
soys  Mr.  Pope,  “ speak  the  best  sense  in 
the  world,  and  deport  himself  in  the  most 
graceful  manner  before  a prince,  yet  if 
the  tail  of  his  shirt  happen,  ns  I have 
known  it  happen  to  a very  wise  man,  to 
hang  out  behind,  more  people  will  laugh 
at  that  than  attend  to  the  other.”  This  is 
the  ludicrous.  The  same  can  seldom  be 
said  of  the  ridiculous ; for  as  this  springs 
from  positive  inoral  causes,  it  reflects  on 
the  person  to  whom  it  attaches  in  a less 
questionable  shape,  and  produces  posi- 
tive disgrace.  Persons  very  rarely  ap- 
pear ridiculous  without  being  really  so; 
and  he  who  is  really  ridiculous  justly  ex- 
cites contempt. 

Droll  and  COMICAL  are  in  the  pro- 
per sense  applied  to  things  which  cause 
laughter,  as  when  we  speak  of  a droll 
story,  or  a comical  incident,  or  a COMIC 
song.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  per- 
son ; but  not  so  as  to  reflect  disadvanta- 
geous^ on  the  individual,  as  in  the  for- 
mer terms. 

They’ll  not  show  tbelr  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

m Shaxsfkark. 

The  action  of  the  theatre,  though  modern  states 
esteem  It  but  ludicrous  unless  It  be  satirical  and 
biting,  was  carefully  watched  by  the  ancients  that  it 
might  improve  mankind  in  Virtue.  Bacon# 

InfeliJB  paupertat  has  nothing;  In  it  more  intole- 
rable than  this,  that  it  renders  men  ridiculous. 

Sourn. 

A comic  subject  loves  an  hnmble  verse, 

Tbyestet  rcorus  a low  and  comic  style. 

RoseowMotu 

In  the  Augustine  age  Itself,  notwithstanding  the 
Censure  of  Horace,  they  preferred  the  low  buffoonery 
hud  drollery  of  Plautus  to  the  delicacy  of  Terence, 

WllToa, 

lavish,  v.  Extravagant. 
law,  v.  Maxim. 

LAWFUL,  LEGAL,  LEGITIMATE, 
LICIT. 

LAWFUL,  from  laic,  and  the  French 
W»  comes  from  the  Latin  /ex,  in  the 


same  manner  as  LEOAL  or  LEGITI- 
MATE, all  signifying  in  the  proper  sense 
belonging  to  law.  They  difier  therefore 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  word  law  ; 
lawful  respects  the  law  in  general  defined 
or  undefined ; legal  respects  only  the 
civil  law  which  is  defined  ; and  legitimate 
respects  the  laws  or  rules  of  science  ns 
well  as  civil  matters  in  general.  LICIT, 
from  the  Latin  licet  to  be  allowed,  is  used 
only  to  characterize  the  moral  quality  of 
actions  ; the  lawful  properly  implies  con- 
formable to  or  enjoined  by  law ; the  legal 
what  is  in  the  form  or  after  the  manner 
of  law,  or  binding  by  law:  it  is  not 
laicful  to  coin  money  with  the  king’s 
stamp ; a marriage  is  not  legal  in  Eng- 
land which  is  not  solemnized  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  established  church  : 
men’s  passions  impel  them  to  do  many 
things  which  are  unlawful  or  illicit  ; their 
ignorance  leads  them  into  many  tilings 
which  are  illegal  or  illegitimate.  As  a 
good  citizen  and  n true  Christian,  every 
man  will  be  anxious  to  avoid  every  thing 
which  is  unlawful : it  is  the  business  of 
the  lawyer  to  define  what  is  legal  or  ille- 
gal : it  is  the  business  of  the  critic  to  de- 
fine what  is  legitimate  verse  in  poetry  ; it 
is  the  business  of  the  linguist  to  defiue  the 
legitimate  use  of  words  ; it  it  the  busi- 
ness of  the  moralist  to  point  out  what  is 
illicit.  As  usurpers  have  no  lawful  au- 
thority, no  one  is  under  any  obligation 
to  obey  them  : when  a claim  to  property 
cannot  be  made  out  according  to  the 
established  laws  of  the  country  it  is  not 
legal : the  cause  of  legitimate  sovereigns 
is  at  length  brought  to  a happy  issue  ; it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  men  will  never  be  so 
unwise  as  ever  to  revive  the  question  : 
the  first  inclination  to  an  illicit  indul- 
gence should  be  carefully  suppressed. 

According  to  this  spiritual  doctor  of  politics.  If  bis 
Majesty  does  not  owe  his  crowu  to  the  choice  of  bh 
people,  lie  la  no  laujul  king.  Bunns. 

Swift’s  mental  powers  declined  till  (11*1)  it  was 
found  necessary  that  legal  euardiaus  should  be  ap- 
pelated to  hts  person  and  fortune.  Johnson. 

Upon  the  whole  I lia\e  sent  this  my  offspring  into 
the  world  In  as  decent  a dress  as  I was  able;  a legiti- 
mate ooe  I am  sure  it  Is.  Moons. 

Tbe  King  of  Prussia  charged  some  of  the  officers, 
bis  prisoners,  with  maintaining  na  illicit  corre- 
spondence. S NOLI.  NTT. 

i. ax,  v.  Loose. 

TO  LAV,  V.  To  put. 

TO  LAV  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OF,  CATCH, 

SEIZE,  SNATCH,  G K ASP,  GRIPE. 

To  LAY  or  TAKE  HOLD  OF  is  hero 
tbe  generic  expression  ; it  denotes  simply 
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getting  into  one’s  possession,  which  is  the 
common  idea  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms,  which  differ  in  regard  to  the 
motion  in  which  the  action  is  performed. 
To  CATCH  is  to  lay  hold  of  with  an  ef- 
fort. To  SEIZE  is  to  lay  hold  if  with 
violence.  To  SNATCH  is  to  lay  hold 
of  by  a sudden  effort.  One  is  said  to 
lay  hold  of  that  on  which  one  places  his 
hand  ; he  tukes  hold  of  that  which  he  se- 
cures in  his  hand.  We  lay  hold  of  any 
thing  when  we  see  it  falling : we  take 
hold  of  any  thing  when  we  wish  to  lift  it 
up;  we  catch  what  attempts  to  escape; 
we  seise  it  wheu  it  makes  resistance; 
we  t notch  that  which  we  are  parti- 
cularly afraid  of  not  getting  otherwise. 
A person  who  is  fainting  luyt  hold  of  the 
first  thing  which  comes  in  his  way  ; a 
sick  person  or  one  that  wants  support 
takes  hold  of  another's  arm  in  walking ; 
various  artilices  are  employed  to  catch 
animals ; the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest 
seise  their  prey  the  moment  they  come 
within  their  reach  ; it  is  the  rude  sport  of 
a schoolboy  to  snatch  out  of  the  hand  of 
another  that  which  he  is  not  willing  to 
let  go. 

To  lay  hold  if  is  to  get  in  the  possession. 
To  GItA.SP  and  to  GKIl'E  signify  to 
have  or  keep  in  the  possession;  an  eager- 
ness to  keep  or  not  to  let  go  is  expressed 
by  that  of  grasping ; a fearful  anxiety  of 
losing  and  an  earnest  desire  of  keeping  is 
expressed  by  the  act  of  griping.  When  a 
famished  man  lays  hold  of  food  he  grasps 
it,  from  a convulsive  kind  of  fear  lest  it 
should  leave  him:  when  a miser  lays  hold 
f money  he  gripes  it  from  the  love  he 
bears  to  it ; and  the  fear  he  has  that  it 
will  be  takeu  from  him. 

Sometime*  it  happens  tbit  a corn  slips  oat  of  tbeir 
paws,  wb«*n  they  (tbc  anU)  are  climbing  op ; they 
take  hold  of  it  agaio  when  they  can  find  it,  otherwise 
they  look  for  another.  Addison. 

One  great  geuius  often  catches  the  flame  from  an- 
other.  Addison. 

Fnriont  be  slid,  and  tow’rd  the  Grecian  crew, 

{Silt'd  by  tbc  crest)  tb*  unhappy  warrior  drew. 

Poe*. 

The  hungry  harpies  fly. 

They  match  the  meat  defiling  alt  they  find. 

DlYDKIt. 

Like  a miser  midst  his  store. 

Who  grasps  and  grasps  till  be  caa  bold  ao  more. 


They  grips  their  oaks  ; and  erery  panting  breast 
Is  rais’d  by  taros  with  hope,  by  torus  with  fear  de- 
press’d. DaYPKN. 

TO  LAY,  v.  To  lie. 
lazy,  v.  Idle. 


LAZY,  v.  Inactive. 
to  lead,  v.  To  conduct. 

LEADER,  v.  Chief. 
lkagub,  v.  Alliance. 

LEAN,  MB  ACRE. 

LEAN  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  line,  lank,  and  long,  signifying  that 
which  is  simply  lung  without  any  other 
dimension. 

MEAGRE,  in  Latin  maccr,  Greek 
piroof  small. 

Lean  denotes  want  of  fat ; meagre 
want  of  Hesh : what  is  lean  is  not  always 
meagre ; but  nothiug  can  be  meagre  with- 
out being  lean.  Brutes  as  well  as  men 
arc  lean,  but  men  only  are  said  to  be 
meagre  : leanness  is  frequently  connected 
with  the  temperament;  meagreness  is  the 
consequence  of  starvation  and  disease. 
There  are  some  animals  by  nature  in- 
clined to  be  lean  : a meagre  pale  visage  is 
to  be  seen  perpetually  iu  the  haunts  of 
vice  and  poverty. 

Who  ambles  time  withal, 

With  n priest  that  lacks  Latin, 

And  with  a rich  man  that  hath  not  the  goat. 

The  one  lacking  tbc  bortheg  of  Iran  tad 
Wasteful  learning;  the  other  knowing  nor 
Burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  SHAKSPRtR*. 

So  thin,  so  ghastly  meagre,  and  so  wan. 

So  bare  of  flesh,  he  scarce  resembled  mao.  Davuix. 

TO  LEAN,  INCLINE,  BEND. 

LEAN  and  INCLINE  both  come  from 
the  Latin  ctino,  and  Greek  sXivm  to  bow 
or  bend. 

BEND,  v.  Bend. 

In  the  proper  sense  lean  and  incline 
are  both  said  of  the  position  of  bodies  ; 
bend  is  suid  of  the  shape  of  bodies  : that 
which  leans  rests  on  one  side,  or  in  a side- 
ward direction  ; that  which  inclines,  leans 
or  turns  only  in  a slight  degree : that 
which  bends  forms  a curvature ; it  does 
not  all  lean  the  same  way : a house 
leant  when  the  foundation  gives  way ; a 
tree  may  grow  so  as  to  incline  to  the  right 
of  the  left,  or  a road  may  incline  this  or 
that  way  ; a tree  or  a roan  bends  when  it 
turns  out  of  the  straight  course. 

In  the  improper  sense  the  judgment 
leans,  the  will  inclines,  the  will  or  conduct 
bends,  in  consequence  of  some  outward 
action.  A person  leans  to  this  or  that 
side  of  a question  which  he  favours ; h« 
inclines  or  is  inclined  to  this  or  that  mode 
of  conduct ; he  bends  to  the  will  of  an- 
other. It  is  the  duty  of  a judge  to  lean 
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LEAVE. 


LEAVE. 


to  the  side  of  mere;  as  far  as  is  consist- 
ent with  justice:  whoever  inelinet  too 
readily  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  distress 
which  are  continually  told  to  excite  com- 
passion wilt  find  himself  in  general  de- 
ceived ; an  unbending  temper  is  the  bane 
of  domestic  felicity. 

Lilie  you  % courtier  born  and  bred, 

King*  lean'd  their  ear  to  what  I raid.  Gat. 

Say  what  you  want;  the  Latina  yon  *haU  find. 

Not  forc’d  to  foodnefct,  but  by  will  inclin'd. 

Dafin. 

And  aa  on  corn  when  weatein  gfltta  de*eend. 

Before  the  blast  tbe  lofty  harvest  fiend.  Pore. 

learning,  v.  Knowledge. 
learning,  v.  Letters. 

TO  LEAVE,  V.  To  let. 

TO  LEAVE,  QUIT,  RELINQUISH. 

LEAVE,  in  Saxon  leafve,  in  old  Ger- 
man laube,  Latin  linquo,  Greek  Inra, 
signifies  either  to  leave  or  be  wanting, 
because  one  is  wanting  in  the  place  which 
one  leaves. 

QL'IT,  in  French  quitter,  from  the  Latin 
quietus  rest,  signifies  to  rest  or  remain,  to 
give  up  the  hold  of. 

RELINQUISH,  t>  To  abandon. 

We  leave  that  to  which  we  may  intend 
to  return;  we  quit  that  to  which  we  re- 
turn no  more : »'e  may  leave  a place  vo- 
luntarily or  otherwise  ; but  vie  relinquish 
it  unwillingly.  We  /ease persons  or  things  ; 
we  quit  and  relinquish  things  only.  I 
leave  one  person  in  order  to  speak  to  an- 
other ; I leave  my  house  tor  a short  time  ; 
I quit  it  not  to  return  to  it. 

Leave  and  quit  may  he  used  in  the  im- 
proper ns  well  as  the  proper  sense.  A pru- 
dent man  leaves  all  questions  about  minor 
matters  in  religion  and  politics  to  men  of 
busy,  restless  tempers  : it  is  a source  of 
great  pleasure  to  a contemplative  mind  to 
revisit  the  scenes  of  eurly  childhood, 
which  have  been  longyutflei/  for  the  bu.y 
scenes  of  active  life  : a miser  is  loath  to 
relinquish  the  gain  which  has  added  su 
greatly  to  his  stores  and  his  pleasures.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  the  true  Christian  to  be 
able  to  leave  all  tbe  enjoyments  of  this 
life,  not  only  with  composure,  but  with 
satisfaction;  dogs  have  sometimes  evinced 
their  fidelity,  even  to  the  remains  of  their 
masters,  by  not  quitting  tbe  spot  where 
they  are  laid;  prejudices,  particularly  in 
matters  of  religion,  acquire  so  deep  a root 
in  the  mind  thnt  they  cannot  be  made  to 
relinquish  their  hold  by  the  most  persuas- 
ive eloquence  and  forcible  reasoning. 


Wtiy  leave  we.  not  die  fatal  Trojan  a Sore. 

And  mraaurr  Sack  tbe  teat  wo  eroas'd  before  I Pore. 
Tho  aarrff!  wrrMIrr,  till  a Sinolog  (tit’n. 

Quits  not  liia  bol.-,  but  haltiog  comjurrt  beat*.. 

ffUUI. 

Although  Otarira  relinquiihed  almoaterrrj  power 
of  lb-  crown,  be  wovld  neither  gtae  tap  bit  friend*  to 
pnnbbmrnt.  nor  dawn  whit  her. termed  bit  rellglona 
dal;.  Htats. 

TO  LEAVE,  TAKE  LEAVE,  BID 
FAREWELL,  OR  ADIEU. 

LEAVE  is  here  general  as  before  (r. 
To  leave)  ; it  expresses  sitnplv  the  idea  of 
separating  one's  self  from  an  object,  whe- 
ther for  a time  or  otherwise;  to  TAKE 
LEAVE  and  BID  FAREWELL  imply  a 
separation  for  a perpetuity. 

To  leave  is  an  unqualified  action,  it  is 
applied  to  objects  of  indifference,  or 
otherwise,  but  supposes  in  general  no 
exercise  of  one’s  feelings.  We  leave  per- 
sons as  convenience  requires  ; we  leave 
them  on  the  road,  in  the  field,  in  the 
house,  or  wherever  circumstances  direct ; 
we  leave  them  with  or  without  speaking  ; 
but  to  take  leave  is  a parting  ceremony 
between  friends,  on  their  parting  for  a 
considerable  time;  to  bid  farewell  or 
ADIEU  is  a still  more  solemn  ceremony, 
when  the  parting  is  expected  to  be  final. 
When  applied  to  things  we  leave  such  as 
we  do  not  wish  to  meddle  with;  we  lake 
leave  of  those  things  which  were  agreea- 
ble to  us,  liut  which  we  find  it  prudent  to 
give  up  ; and  we  bid  farewell  to  those  for 
which  we  still  retain  u great  attachment. 
It  is  better  to  leave  a question  undecided, 
thnn  to  attempt  to  decide  it  by  alterca- 
tion or  violence  ; it  is  greater  virtue  in  a 
man  to  take  leavt  of  bis  vices,  than  to  let 
them  take  leave  of  him  ; when  a man 
engages  in  schemes  of  ambition,  lie  must 
bid  adieu  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  domes- 
tic life. 

8*lf  nlone,  In  nature  rooted  fast, 

AMriiiL  u«  6rt(  a nil  travel  u<  Uat.  Swift. 

Njw  I Ain  lo  take  leave  of  my  reader*,  lam  an- 
tler ^renter  auiiety  linn  I have  k.ioun  far  the  work  of 
any  dry  nince  I andrrtonk  tbl*  province.  Stbelk. 

Anticipate  the  awful  moment  of  your  bidding  t)»«y 
world  au  rternal^/creirftf,  Blub. 

LEAVE,  LIBERTY,  PERMISSION, 
LICENCE. 

LEAVE  lots  here  the  sense  of  freedom 
grunted,  beenuse  what  is  left  to  itself  is 
left  free. 

LIBERTY,  V.  Freedom. 

PERMISSION  signifies  the  act  of 
permitting  (v.  To  allow),  or  the  thing  per- 
mit led. 
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LICENCE,  in  Latin  licentia  from  licet 
te  be  lawful,  signifies  the  state  of  being 
permitted  by  law. 

Leave  and  liberty  are  either  given  or 
taken;  permission  is  taken  only;  licence 
is  granted,  and  that  in  a special  manner: 
leave  is  employed  only  on  familiar  occa- 
sions; liberty  is  given  in  more  important 
matters:  the  muster  gives  leave  to  his 
servant  to  go  out  for  his  pleasure ; a gen- 
tleman gives  his  friends  the  liberty  of 
shooting  on  his  grounds : leave  is  taken  in 
indifferent  matters,  particularly  as  it  re- 
spects leave  of  absence : liberty  is  taken 
by  a greater,  end  in  general  an  unnuthor- 
ized,  stretch  of  one's  powers,  and  is, 
therefore,  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
another.  What  is  done  without  the  leave 
may  be  done  without  the  knowledge, 
though  not  contrary  to  the  will  of  ano- 
ther ; but  liberties  which  are  taken  with- 
out offering  an  apology  are  always  calcu- 
lated to  give  offence. 

Leave  is  granted  by  private  individuals, 
but  licence  is  granted  by  public  authority  : 
a parent  gives  leave  to  a child  to  take  a 
walk;  the  government  grants  licences  for 
selling  different  commodities. 

-Leo re  and  permission  are  said  to  be 
asked  for,  but  not  liberty:  we  beg  leuve 
to  offer  our  opinions  ; we  request  permis- 
sion but  not  liberty,  to  speak  ; licences 
are  obtained  upon  application,  by  such 
persons  as  are  proper  to  receive  them. 

I rnn«t  have  leave  to  he  pratrfnl  to  any  ooe  who 
■Cftee  »**,  let  him  be  ever  to  obnoxlouv  to  any  party. 

Pome. 

I aid  for  the  full  liberty  of  dlvrrtioa  (for  children) 
>s  much  >■  joa  can  be.  Locke. 

The  repeated  per  minion*  yon  five  me  of  dratlug 
freely  with  you  will,  I trope,  exeunt  what  I have  iloue. 

Pont. 

L*a*lne  the  wit*  the  vpaclou*  air. 

With  licence  to  build  casdea  there.  Swift. 

to  leave  oef,  c.  To  cease. 

* TO  LEAVE  OFF,  V.  To  desist. 

LEAVINGS,  REMAINS. 

LEAVINGS  ure  the  consequence  of  a 
voluntary  act:  they  signify  what  is  left  i 
REMAINS  are  what  follow  in  the  course 
of  things:  they  nrc  what  remains;  the 
former  is  therefore  taken  hi  the  bad  sense 
to  signify  what  has  been  left  as  worthless; 
the  hitter  is  never  taken  in  this  had  sense. 
When  many  persons  of  good  taste  hnve 
the  liberty  of  choosing,  it  is  fair  to  expect 
that  the  tcuiinps  will  be  wortli  little  or 
nothing,  after  ail  have  matte  their  choice. 
By  the  remains  of  beauty  which  arc  dis- 
coverable in  the  face  of  a female,  wc  may 
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berenabled  to  estimate  what  her  personal 
gifts  were. 

Scale,  Ana,  and  bane.,  the  fearing,  of  Ike  b-ut. 

SoasnviLLB. 

So  midnight  Upers  waste  Ibntl  laat  remains. 

Soanvuxa. 

LEGAL,  V.  Lawful. 
legitimate,  v.  Lawful. 
LEISURE,  t).  Idle. 
to  lessen,  v.  To  abate. 

TO  LET,  LEAVE,  8UFFER. 

LET,throughthe  medium  of  the  Gothic 
letan,  and  other  changes  in  the  French 
looser,  German  lassen,  be.  comes  in  all 
probability  from  the  Latin  laro,  to  loosen, 
or  set  loose,  free. 

LEA  V E,  s.  To  leave. 

SUFFER,  from  the  Latin  suffero  to 
bear  with,  signifies  not  to  put  a stop  to. 

The  removal  of  hindrance  or  constraint 
on  the  actions  of  others,  is  implied  by  all 
these  terms  ; but  let  is  a less  formal  ac- 
tion than  leave,  and  this  than  suffer,  i 
let  n person  pass  in  the  road  by  getting 
out  of  bis  way  : 1 leave  a person  to  decide 
on  a matter  according  to  bis  own  discre- 
tion, by  declining  to  interfere  : I suffer  a 
person  to  go  bis  own  way,  over  whom  I 
arn  expected  to  exercise  a controul.  It  is 
in  general  most  prudent  to  let  things  take 
their  own  course:  in  the  education  of 
youth,  the  greatest  art  lies  in  leaving 
them  to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  their 
minds  and  turn  of  the  disposition,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  suffering  them  to  do 
any  thing  prejudicial  to  their  character  or 
future  interests. 

Then  to  Invoke 

The  Hodden,  and  let  In  the  fatal  hor*c. 

We  all  content.  Denham. 

Tbit  crime  I could  not  leave  unpunished.  Durham. 

If  Pope  had  tuffered  hi*  hreut  to  be  alienated  from 
b<  r,  lie  could  have  found  nothing  that  might  All  her 
piece.  Johnson. 

lethargic,  v.  Sleejry. 
letter,  v.  Character. 
letter,  epistle. 

According  to  the  origin  of  these 
wonls,  LE’lTElt,  in  Latin  hlirtr,  signifies 
any  document  composed  of  w ritten  letters  ; 
and  EI'ISILE,  in  Greek  eiroroAq  from 
eiriviXkw  to  send,  signifies  a letter  seut  or 
addresscil  to  any  one ; consequently  the 
former  is  the  generic,  the  latter  the  specific 
term.  Lelltrisn  term  ultoget her  familiar, 
it  may  he  used  for  whatever  is  written  by 
one  friend  to  another  in  domestic  life,  or 
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LETTERS. 


LIFELESS. 


for  the  public  documents  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which  hare  emanated  from  the  pen  of 
writers,  as  the  Utters  of  Madame  de  Sa- 
vigny,  the  Utters  of  Pope  or  of  Swift ; and 
even  tliose  which  were  written  by  the  an- 
cients, as  the  letters  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and 
Seneca ; but  in  striot  propriety  those  are 
entitled  epistles,  as  a term  most  adapted  to 
whatever  has  received  the  sanction  of 
ages,  and  by  the  tame  rule,  likewise, 
whatever  is  peculiarly  solemn  in  its  con- 
tents has  acquired  the  same  epithet,  as 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St. 
John,  St.  Jude ; and  by  an  analogous  rule, 
whatever  pbetry  is  written  in  the  episto- 
lary form  is  denominated  an  episUe  rather 
than  a letter,  whether  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dern date,  as  the  epistles  of  Horace,  or 
the  epistles  of  Boileau;  and  finally,  what- 
ever is  addressed  by  way  of  dedication  is 
denominated  a dedicatory  epistle.  Ease 
and  a friendly  familiarity  should  charac- 
terize the  Utter:  sentiment  and  instruc- 
tion are  always  conveyed  by  an  epistU. 

LETTERS,  LtTERATUHB,  I.KARNING. 

LETTERS  and  LITERATURE  sig- 
nify knowledge,  derived  through  the  me- 
dium of  written  Utters  or  books,  that  is, 
information:  LEARNINO(p./fn<wfr(/gf) 
Is  confined  to  that  which  is  communicated, 
that  is,  scholastic  knowledge.  The  term 
ir.en  of  Utters,  or  the  republic  of  Utters, 
comprehends  all  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  : literary 
societies  have  for  their  object  the  dilfusion 
of  general  information  : learned  societies 
propose  to  themselves  the  higher  object  of 
extending  the  bounds  of  science,  and  in- 
creasing the  sum  ot  human  knowledge. 
Men  of  letters  have  a passport  for  admit- 
tance into  the  highest  circles;  literary 
men  can  always  find  resources  for  them- 
selves in  their  own  society  : learned  men, 
or  men  of  learning,  are  more  the  objects  of 
respect  and  admiration  than  of  imitation. 

To  the  greater  pnrt  of  mankind  the  duties  of  life 
are  iocootfetrnt  with  much  study;  and  the  hours 
which  they  would  spend  upoa  lettert  most  be  ttolea 
from  their  occupations  and  families.  Johnson. 

He  that  recalls  the  attention  of  mankind  to  any 
part  of  learning  which  time  has  left  brhiod  it,  may 
be  truly  said  to  advance  the  literature  of  his  own 
age.  Johnson. 

to  level,  v.  To  aim. 
level,  v.  Evert. 

LEVEL,  V.  Flat. 
levity,  v.  Lightness. 
lexicon,  v.  Dictionary. 
liable,  v.  Subject, 


liberal,  v.  Beneficent. 
liberal,  v.  Free. 
to  liberate,  v.  To  free. 
liberty,  v.  Freedom. 
liberty,  v.  Leave. 
licence,  v.  I^eave. 
licentious,  v.  Loose. 
lie,  v.  Untruth. 

to  lie,  lay. 

By  a vulgar  error  these  verbs  have 
been  so  confounded  as  to  deserve  some 
notice.  To  LIE  is  neuter,  and  designates 
a state : to  LAY  is  active,  and  denotes  an 
action  on  an  object;  it  it  properly  to 
cause  to  fie:  a thing  lies  on  the  table; 
some  one  lays  it  on  (lie  table ; he  lies 
with  hit  fathers ; they  laid  him  with 
bis  fathers.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
used  idiomatically,  we  say,  a thing  lies 
by  us  until  we  bring  it  into  use  ; we  lay 
it  by  for  some  future  purpose : we  lie 
down  in  order  to  repose  ourselves ; we 
lay  money  down  by  way  of  deposit : the 
disorder  lies  in  the  constitution  ; we  lay 
a burden  upon  our  friends. 

A ota  bite  off  all  the  bnda  before  they  lay  it  op, 
and  therrfore  the  corn  that  baa  lain  In  their  neat* 
will  produce  nothing.  Addihon. 

The  church  admit*  non#  to  holy  order*  without  lay-  # 
inf  upon  then  the  higbeat  obligations  imaginable. 

Bkvkudqk. 

life,  v.  Animation. 

LIFELESS,  DEAD,  INANIMATE. 

LIFELESS  and  DEAD  suppose  the 
absence  of  life  where  it  has  once  been  ; 
INANIMATE  supposes  its  absence 
where  it  has  never  been  ; a person  is  said 
to  be  lifeless  or  dead  from  whom  life  has 
departed  ; the  material  world  consists  of 
objects  which  are  by  nature  inanimate. 
LifeUss  is  negative : it  signifies  simply 
without  life,  or  the  vital  spark  : dead  is 
positive ; it  denotes  an  actual  and  perfect 
change  in  the  object.  We  may  speak  of 
a lijeless  corpse,  when  speaking  of  a 
body  which  sinks  from  a state  of  anima- 
tion into  that  of  inanimation  ; we  speak 
of  dead  bodies  to  designate  such  as  have 
undergone  an  entire  change.  A person, 
therefore,  in  whom  animation  is  suspend- 
ed, is,  for  the  time  being,  lifeless,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  although  we  should  not 
say  dead. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  lifeltss  and 
inanimate  respect  the  spirits;  dead  re- 
spects the  moral  feeling.  A person  is 
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said  to  be  lifeless  who  has  lost  the  spirits 
which  he  once  had  ; he  is  said  to  be  iu- 
unimatc  (then  he  is  naturally  wanting  in 
spirits  : a person  who  it  lifeless  is  unfit- 
ted for  enjoyment ; he  who  is  dead  to 
moral  sentiment  is  totally  bereft  of  the 
esseutia!  properties  of  bis  nature. 

Nor  can  hi«  life  Lett  nostril  plw, 

WHh  (be  once  ravUbiug  smell.  Cowley. 

Hoar  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lleaf  Thomson. 

Wo  maj  In  tome  sort  be  aakt  to  have  a aooietjr 
even  wKb  the  inanimate  world.  Burke. 

TO  LIFT,  HEAVE,  HOIST. 

LIFT  is  in  all  probability  contracted 
from  levatus,  participle  of  leva  to  lift, 
which  comes  from  levis  light,  because 
what  is  light  is  easily  borne  up. 

fl£AVE,  in  Saxon  heavian,  German 
hebcn,hi c.  comes  from  the  absolute  parti- 
cle ha,  signifying  high,  because  to  heave 
is  to  set  up  on  high. 

HOIST,  in  French  huusser,  low  Ger- 
man hitun,  is  a variation  from  the  same 
source  as  heave. 

The  idea  of  malting  high  is  common  to 
all  these  words,  hut  they  differ  in  the  ob- 
jects and  the  circumstances  of  the  action; 
we  lift  with  or  without  nil  effort : we  heave 
and  hoist  always  with  an  effort  ; we  lift  a 
child  up  to  let  him  see  any  thing  more 
distinctly ; workmen  heave  the  stones  or 
beams  which  are  used  in  a building ; 
sailors  hoist  the  long  boat  into  the  wntrr. 
To  lift  and  hoist  are  transitive  verbs ; 
they  require  an  agent  and  an  object: 
heave  is  intransitive,  it  may  have  an  in- 
animate object  for  an  agent : a person 
lifts  his  baud  to  his  head ; when  whales 
are  killed,  they  are  hoisted  into  ves- 
sels : the  bosom  heaves  when  it  is  op- 
pressed with  sorrow,  the  waves  of  the  sea 
heave  when  they  are  agitated  by  the  wind. 

What  god  so  daring  In  jonr  aid  to  move. 

Or  bit  band  against  th«  foren  of  Jove  f Pope. 
Murm'ilng  they  move,  at  when  Old  Ocean  roars, 

And  hearet  huge  surge*  (o  the  trembling  »bores. 

Fop*. 

The  reef  enwrap*,  IV  Inserted  knlttlrs  tied. 

To  hoist  the  shorten'd  anil  again  they  tried. 

Falconer. 

TO  LIFT,  RAISE,  ERECT,  ELEVATE, 
EXALT. 

LIFl-, ».  To  lift. 

RAISE,  signifies  to  cause  to  rije. 

ERECT,  in  Latin  erectus,  participle 
of  erigo  or  e anil  rego,  probably  from  the 
Greek  opr/a,  signifies  literally  to  extend 
or  set  forth  in  the  height. 


ELEVATF,  is  a variation  from  the 
same  source  as  lift. 

EXALT  comes  from  the  Latin  altus 
high,  and  the  Hebrew  olah  to  ascend,  and 
signifies  to  cause  to  be  high  (v.  High). 

The  idea  of  making  one  thing  higher 
than  another  is  common  to  these  verbs, 
which  differ  in  the  circumstances  of  tire 
action.  To  li/l  is  to  take  off  from  the 
ground ; to  raise  and  erect  are  to  place 
in  a higher  position,  while  in  contact  with 
the  ground : we  lift  up  a stool ; we  raite 
a chair,  by  giving  it  longer  legs ; we 
erect  a monument  by  heaping  one  stone 
on  another. 

Whatever  is  to  be  carried  is  lifted; 
whatever  is  to  be  situated  higher  is  to  be 
raised ; whatever  is  to  be  constructed 
above  other  objects  is  erected.  A ladder 
is  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  to  be  conveyed 
from  oue  place  to  another;  a standard 
ladder  is  ruised  against  a building;  a 
scaffolding  is  erected. 

T hese  terms  are  likewise  employed  in 
a moral  acceptation ; exalt  and  elevate 
are  used  in  no  other  sense,  lift  ex- 
presses figuratively  the  artificial  action  of 
setting  aloft ; as  in  the  case  of  lifting  a 
person  into  notice : to  raise  preserves  the 
idea  of  making  higher  by  the  accession  of 
wealth,  honour,  or  power;  as  in  the  case 
of  persons  w ho  are  raised  from  beggary 
to  n state  of  affluence  : to  erect  retains  its 
idea  of  artificially  constructing,  so  as  to 
produce  a solid  as  well  as  lofty  mass  ; ns 
m the  case  of  erecting  a tribunal,  erecting 
a system  of  spiritual  dominion.  A person 
cannot  lift  himself,  but  he  may  raise  him- 
self ; individuals  lift  or  raise  up  each 
other;  hut  communities,  or  those  only 
who  are  invested  with  power,  have  the 
opportunity  of  erecting. 

To  lift  is  seldom  used  in  a good  sense ; 
to  raise  is  used  in  a good  or  an  indifferent 
sense ; to  elevatt  and  exalt  aro  always 
used  in  the  best  sense.  A person  is  sel- 
dom lifted  up  for  any  good  purpose,  or 
from  any  merit  in  himself;  it  is  com- 
monly to  suit  the  ends  of  party  that  peo- 
ple are  lifted  into  notice,  or  lifted  into 
office ; a person  may  he  raised  for  his 
merits,  or  raise  himself  by  his  industry, 
iu  both  which  cases  he  is  entitled  to  es- 
teem : one  is  elevated  by  circumstances, 
but  still  more  so  by  one's  character  and 
moral  qualities ; one  is  rarely  exalted  hut 
by  means  of  superior  endowments.  To 
elevate  may  be  the  act  of  individuals  for 
themselves;  to  exalt  must  be  the  act  of 
others.  There  are  some  to  whom  eleva- 
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lion  of  rank  is  due,  and  others  who  re- 
quire no  adventitious  circumstances  to 
elevate  them ; the  world  have  always 
agreed  to  exalt  great  power,  great  wis- 
dom, and  great  genius. 

Now  rosy  morn  incnnla  the  coart  of  Jove, 

Lifts  up  her  light,  noil  open*  day  above.  Popr. 
Rais'd  In  hit  ml nd  the  Trojan  hero  stood. 

And  long’d  to  breakarotn  oat  his  ambient  cloud. 

Diydw, 

From  their  assistance,  happier  walls  expect. 

Which,  waod'ring  long,  at  last  thou  shall  erect. 

Dry  Dm. 

Prudence  operates  on  life  in  the  same  manner  as 
rules  on  composition ; It  produces  vigilance  ratber 
tban  elevation.  Johnson. 

A creature  of  a more  emailed  kind 
Wai  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd. 

Dhydh. 

lightness,  v.  Ease. 

LIGHTNESS,  LEVITY,  FLIGHTI- 
NESS, VOLATILITY,  GIDDINESS. 

LIGHTNESS,  from  light,  signifies  the 
abstract  quality. 

LEVITY,  iu  Latin  levilat,  from  lev'u 
.iglit,  signifies  the  same. 

VOLATILITY,  in  Latin  volatilitas, 
from  volo  to  fly,  signifies  flitting,  or  ready 
to  fly  swiftly  on. 

FLIGHTINESS,  from  flighty  and  fly, 
signifies  a readiness  to  fly. 

GIDDINESS  is  from  giddy,  in  Saxon 
«*<%• 

Lightness  and  giddiness  are  taken  either 
in  the  natural  or  metaphorical  sense  ; the 
rest  unlv  in  the  moral  sense : lightness 
is  said  of  the  outward  carriage,  or  the 
inward  temper;  levity  is  said  only  of  the 
outward  carriage : a light-minded  man 
treats  every  thing  lightly,  be  it  ever  so 
serious ; the  lightness  of  his  mind  is  evi- 
dent by  the  lightness  of  his  motions. 
Lightness  is  common  to  both  sexes : le- 
vity is  peculiarly  striking  in  females ; and 
in  respect  to  them,  they  are  both  excep- 
tionable qualities  in  the  highest  degree  : 
when  a woman  has  lightness  of  mind,  she 
verges  very  near  towards  direct  vice ; 
when  there  is  levity  iu  her  conduct  she 
exposes  herself  to  the  imputation  of  cri- 
minality. y'olatilily,  flightiness,  and  gid- 
diness, are  degrees  of  lightness,  which  rise 
in  signification  on  one  another;  volatility 
being  more  than  lightness,  and  the  others 
more  than  volatility : lightness  and  vola- 
tility are  defects  as  they  relate  to  age ; 
those  only  who  ought  to  be  serious  or 
grave  are  said  to  be  light  or  volatile. 
Wheu  we  treat  that  as  light  which  is 


weighty,  when  we  suffer  nothing  to  siuk 
into  the  mind,  or  make  any  impression, 
this  is  a defective  lightness  of  character ; 
when  the  spirits  are  of  a buoyant  nature, 
and  the  thoughts  fly  from  one  object  to 
another,  without  resting  on  any  for  a mo- 
ment, this  lightness  becomes  volatility : 
a /igAl-mindeH  person  sets  care  at  a dis- 
tance ; u volatile  person  catches  pleasure 
from  every  pnssing  object.  Fhghlinets 
and  giddiness  are  tiic  defects  of  youth  ; 
they  bespeuk  that  entire  want  of  com- 
mand over  one’s  feelings  and  animal  spi- 
rits which  is  inseparable  from  n state  of 
childhood  : a flighty  child,  however,  only 
fails  from  a want  of  attention ; but  a 
giddy  child,  like  one  whose  head  is  iu  the 
natural  sense  giddy,  is  unable  to  collect 
itself  so  as  to  have  any  consciousness  of 
what  passes  : a flighty  child  makes  mis- 
takes ; a giddy  child  commits  extrava- 
gances. 

Innocence  gives  * light ne it  to  the  spirits,  U (-Imi- 
tated and  ill-supplied  by  (hat  forced  levity  of  (he 
vicious.  Blur. 

If  we  we  people  dancing,  even  Id  wooden  shoes, 
and  a fiddle  always  at  their  heels,  we  are  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  volatile  spirits  of  those  merry  slave*. 

Sow  KRV  ILLS. 

Remembering  many  flight l tenet  in  her  writing, 

I know  not  how  to  bth.ire  myrelf  to  her. 

Richarosor. 

The  giddy  vnlgar,  as  their  fancies  guide. 

With  noise,  say  nothing,  and  in  parts  divide. 

Drydrit. 

like,  v.  Equal. 

LIKENESS,  RKSEMBLANCB,  SIMI- 
LARITY, OR  SIMILITUDE. 

LIKENESS  denotes  the  quality  of 
being  alike  ( v . Equal). 

RESEMBLANCE,  from  resemble, 
compounded  of  re  and  semble,  in  French 
scmblcr,  Latin  simulo,  signifies  putting  on 
the  form  of  another  thing. 

SIMILARITY,  in  Latin  simitaritas 
from  similis,  in  Greek  oyaXog  like,  from 
the  Hebrew  scmcl  an  image,  denotes  the 
abstract  property  of  likeness. 

Likeness  is  the  most  general,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  familiar,  term  of  the 
three ; it  respects  either  external  or  in- 
ternal properties  : resemblance  respects 
only  the  external  properties  ; similarity 
only  the  internal  properties  : we  speak  of 
a likeness  between  two  persons ; of  a re- 
semblance in  the  cast  of  the  eye,  a resem- 
blance in  the  form  or  figure;  of  a simila- 
rity in  age  and  disposition. 

Likeness  is  said  only  of  that  which  is 
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actual ; resemblance  may  be  taid  of  that 
which  is  apparent : a likeness  consists  of 
something  specific  ; a resemblance  may 
be  only  partial  and  contingent.  A thing 
is  said  to  be,  hut  not  to  appear,  like  an- 
other j it  may,  however,  have  the  shadow 
of  a resemblance  : whatever  things  are 
alike  are  alike  in  tboir  essential  properties  ; 
but  they  may  resemble  each  utherin  a par- 
tial degree,  or  iq  .certain  particulars,  but 
are  otherwise  essentially  different.  We 
are  most  like  the  Divine  Being  in  the  act 
of  doing  good  ; there  is  nothing  existing 
in  nature,  which  bos  not  certaiu  points  of 
resemblance  with  something  else. 

Similarity,  or  SIMILITUDE,  which 
is  a higher  term,  is  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion, in  regard  to  likeness,  what  resem- 
blance is  in  the  physical  sense  : what  is 
alike  has  the  same  nature ; what  is  similar 
has  certain  features  of  similarity : in  this 
sense  feelings  are  alike,  sentiments  are 
alike,  persons  are  alike;  but  cases  are 
similar,  circumstances  are  similar,  condi- 
tions are  similar.  Likeness  excludes  the 
idea  of  difference;  similarity  includes 
only  the  idcu  of  casual  likeness. 

WHb  frh-xvUy  hi.d  I hold  lUc  (la.. 

To  all  puxaac'oit,  a,  thrj  pan; 

Should  foils  I Woe  tar  likeness  slew, 

I fret  not  that  the  alrnx't  uoe.  Moons. 

So,  faint  rsMemktMnce  l oa  the  marble  tomb 
The  wrll-dhwinbled  lone  MoopioR  ntnada. 

Foe  ever  nilewt,  end  foe  tm  nd.  T iiomson. 

RDchrfoncx.lt  frr^irutlj  make*  u*e  or  the  anli- 
thee!,,  a mode  ot  vptakleg  the  ment  tifraomr  of  any, 
by  the  similarity  of  the  periods.  WaxtoX. 

An  tt  addeth  deformity  lo  nn  ape  to  be  K.  like  n 
max,  to  ibe  similitude  ot  anpentIUoa  ta  rnJtfioa 
make*  It  the  more  deformed.  Bacon. 

LIKENESS,  PICTURE,  IMAGE, 
EFFIGY. 

In  the  former  article  LIKENESS  is 
considered  as  an  abstract  term,  but  in 
connexion  with  the  words  picture  and 
image  it  signifies  the  representation  of 
likeness. 

PICTURE,  iu  Lntiu  pictura,  from  pingo 
to  paint,  signifies  the  thing  painted. 

IMAGE,  in  Latin  imaga,  contracted 
from  imitaga,  comes  from  imitor  to  imi- 
tate, signifying  an  imitation. 

EFFIGt,  in  Latin  effigies  from  effingo, 
signifies  that  wbich  is  formed  after  an- 
otlier  thing. 

Likeness  is  a general  and  indefinite 
term;  picture  and  image  express  some- 
thing positively  like.  A likeness  is  the 
work  of  art ; it  is  sketched  by  the  pencil, 
and  is  more  or  less  real : a picture  is 


either  the  work  of  art  or  nature ; it  may 
be  drawn  by  the  pencil  or  the  pen,  or  it 
may  be  found  in  the  incidental  resem- 
blances of  things;  it  is  more  or  less 
exact : the  image  lies  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  is  more  or  less  striking.  It  is 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  painter  to 
produce  a likeness;  the  withering  and 
falling  off  of  the  leaves  from  the  trees  in 
autumn  is  a picture  of  human  nature  in 
its  decline ; children  arc  frequently  the 
very  image  of  their  parents. 

A likeness  is  that  which  is  to  repre- 
sent the  actual  likeness  ; but  an  effigy  is 
an  artificial  or  arbitrary  likeness  ; it  may 
be  represented  on  paper,  nr  in  the  figure 
of  a person.  Artists  produce  likenesses  ; 
boys  attempt  to  produce  effigies. 

God,  Mom  first,  then  David,  did  inaplrr. 

To  compose  anthem*  for  hi*  heav’nlj-  quire; 

To  lh'  one  the  ttyle  of  friend  he  did  Impart, 

Oft  th*  oilier  stamp'd  the  liktneit  of  hla  heart. 

Denham. 

Or  else  the  comic  ma«e 

Holds  to  the  world  a picture  of  Itwlf.  Tnomo*. 

The  mind  of  ana  i*  so  image,  not  only  of  GodS 
spirituality,  bu;  of  hi*  infinity.  Sotrrw. 

I have  read  vomewheie  that  one  of  the  popes  re- 
fused to  accept  an  edition  of  a *aint'v  works,  which 
were  presented  to  lilm,  because  the  walnt,  in  his  effim 
gict  before  the  book,  was  drawn  without  a beard. 

Adduob. 

LIKEWISE,  V.  Also. 
limb,  v.  Member. 
to  limit,  v.  To  bound. 

TO  LIMIT,  V.  To Jix. 

LIMIT,  EXTENT. 

LIMIT  is  u innre  specific  and  definite 
term  than  EXTENT  : by  the  former 
we  are  directed  to  the  point  where  any 
thing  ends ; by  the  latter  we  are  led  to 
no  particular  point,  hut  to  the  whole 
space  included : limits  are  in  their 

nature  something  finite ; extent  is  cither 
finite  or  infinite : we  therefore  speak 
of  that  which  exceeds  the  limits,  or 
comes  within  the  limits;  and  of  that 
which  compretiends  the  extent,  or  is  ac- 
cording to  the  extent:  a plenipotentiary 
or  minister  must  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
his  instruction ; when  we  think  of  the 
immense  extent  of  this  globe,  and  that  it 
is  among  the  smallest  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  worlds,  the  mind  is  lost  in  admira- 
tion and  amazement:  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  limits  of  a periodical  work  to 
enter  into  historical  details ; a complete 
history  of  any  country  is  a work  of  great 
extent. 

2 r 
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WUtiotver  a mu  account*  bit  trfltnra  am«m 

all  hte  capacities  of  pleasure.  It  it  the  utmost  limit 
of  enjoyment.  South, 

It  is  observable  that,  either  by  nature  or  habit,  our 
fecaUiet  are  fitted  to  Images  of  a certain  extent. 

Johnson. 

limit,  u.  Term. 
limited,  v.  Finite. 

TO  LINGER,  TARRY,  LOITER,  LAG, 
SAUNTER. 

UNGER,  from  longer,  signifies  to 
moke  the  time  long  in  doing  a thing.  ‘ 

TARRY,  from  tardus  slow,  is  to  be 

slow. 

LOITER  may  probably  come  from 
lentus  slow. 

LAG,  from  lie,  signifies  to  lie  back. 

SAUNTER,  from  snncta  terra  the 
Holy  Land;  because,  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  many  idle  persons  were  going 
backwards  and  forwards : hence  idle, 
planless  going,  comes  to  bo  so  denomi- 
nated. : • t 

Suspension  of  action  or  slow  move- 
ment enters  into  the  meaning  of  all  these 
terms  : to  linger  is  to  stop  altogether,  or 
to  move  but  slowly  forward  ; to  tarry  is 
properly  to  suspend  one’s  movement : the 
former  proceeds  from  reluctance  to  leave 
the  spot  on  which  we  stand ; the  latter 
from  motives  of  discretion  : he  will  natu- 
rally Unger  who  is  going  to  leave  the  place 
of  his  nativity  for  au  indefinite  period  ; 
those  who  have  much  business  to  transact 
will  be  led  to  tarry  long  in  a place : to 
loiter  is  to  move  slowly  and  reluctantly  ; 
but,  from  a bad  cause,  a child  loiters  who 
is  unwilling  to  go  to  school : to  lag  is  to 
move  slower  than  others ; to  stop  while 
they  are  going  on  ; this  is  seldom  done 
for  a good  purpose ; those  who  lag  hare 
generally  some  sinister  and  private  end  to 
answer  : to  saunter  is  altogether  the  act 
of  an  idler;  those  who  have  no  object  in 
moving  either  backward  or  forward  will 
saunter  if  they  move  at  all. 

*T1i  loop  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife, 

Loath'd  by  the  Godi,  have  dragg'd  a ting' ring  life. 

Drydky. 

Rapid  wKs  toitrrt  or  faint,  and  *u§Hr  themselves 
to  he  aarpan'd  by  the  even  and  regular  perseverance 
of  slower  uuileriUmlinfi.  JohVMK. 

I .ball  not  tag  behind,  nor  err 
The  w«j,  thou  leading.  Milto*. 

Herod  having  tarried  only  seven  day*  at  Rome 
for  the  dUpatck  of  hia  business,  returned  to  hit  ships 
at  Bruoduslum.  Pride  ux. 

She  walks  aft  the  morning  taunlering  about  tbe 
shop,  with  her  arms  through  her  pocket  boles. 

Johnson. 


< LIQUID,  v.  Fluid. 

Liquid,  liquor,  juice,  humour. 

LIQUID  (v.  Fluid ) is  the  generic  term : 
UQUOR,  which  is  but  a variation  from 
the  same  Latin  vevb,  liquesco,  whence 
liquid  is  derived,  is  a liquid  which  is  made 
to  be  drunk JUICE,  to  French  jus,  is  a 
liquid  that  issues  from  bodies:  and  11U- 
MOU R,  in  Latin  liuw 100,  probably  from  the 
Greek  psvfia  and  piwto  liow  or  pouf  out,  is 
a species  of  liquid  which  flows  in  bodies 
and  forms  a constituent  part  ol  jliera.  All 
natural  bodies  consist  ut  If  quids  or  solids, 
or  a combination  of  both : liquor  serves 
to  quench  the  thirst  as  food  satisfies  the 
himger ; the  juices  of  bodies  are  fre- 
quently their  richest  (arts ; and  the  hu- 
mours are  commonly  tbe  moot  important 
pans ; the  former  of  these  two  belong 
peculiarly  to  vegetable,  and  the  latter  to 
animal  bodies  : water  is  the  simplest  of 
•11  liquids  i wine  is  tbei.moet  inviting  of 
all  liquors;  the  orangB  produces  the 
most  agreeable  jtdc* ; the  humours  of 
both  men  and  brutes  are  most  liable  to 
corruption. 

H»W  tbe  Wi- 
sh. on  tbe  bloom,  ei.nwll.tr  </,«**  Mrlio*. 

The,  who  Minerva  from  Jove.*  bead  derive, 

MI*M  moke  old  Homer’*  wall  the  erntS  hire, 

And  from  hi.  biala  th.t  lieheoe  <11*01. 

Whom  rac,  U,m>r  did  M.  o*.prlw*  Sll.  Diama. 
Give  me  to  drain  ihe  cocoa’r  rtlltkv  howl. 

And  from  tin  palm  to  dtv»  ><•  fnwhenlop  wine, 

More  bounteoaa  far  time  all  the  traatio  yuSct 
Which  Baccliu.  pow*.  n Taoa.ov. 

The  penptcuit?  of  the  Aam.tr  r#  of  tbe  vye  Iranr- 
miti  tbe  rajaof  llfbt.  Sh-srt*. 

liquor,  v.  Liquid. 

I \ • 

LIST,  ROLL,  CATALOGUE, 
REGISTER. 

LIST,  in  French  lisle,  and  German 
lisle,  comes  from  the  German  leiste  a last, 
signifying  in  general  any  long  aud  narrow 
body. 

ROLL  signifies  in  general  any  thing 
rolled  up,  particularly  paper  with  its  writ- 
ten contents. 

CATALOGUE,  in  Latin  catalogs, 
Greek  KaraXtryog  front  rcraXiys  to  write 
down,  signifies  a written  enumeration. 

REGISTER,  from  the  verb  re  go  to 
govern,  signifies  what  is  done  or  inserted 
by  order  of  government. 

A collection  of  objects  brought  into 
some  kind  of  order  is  the  common  idee 
included  in  tile  signification  rf  these 
terms.  The  contents  and  disposition  of»  i 
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LITTLE. 


LIVELIHOOD. 


list  is  the  most  simple ; it  consists  of  little 
more  than  names  arranged  under  one  an- 
other in  a long  narrow  line,  as  a lilt  of 
words,  a lilt  of  plants  and  flowers,  it  litt 
of  voters,  a lilt  of  visits,  a lilt  of  deaths, 
of  births,  of  marriages:  roll,  which  is 
figuratively  put  for  the  contents  of  a roll, 
is  a litt  rolled  up  for  convenience,  ns  a 
Iwig  roll  of  saints:  catalogue  involves 
more  details  than  a simple  lilt;  it  speci- 
fies not  only  names,  but  dates,  qualities, 
and  circumstances.  A lilt  of  books  con- 
tains their  titles ; a catalogue  of  books 
contains  an  enumeration  of  their  size, 
price,  number  of  volumes,  edition,  tcc. : 
a roll  of  saints  simply  specifies  their 
names ; a catalogue  of  saints  enters  into 
particulars  of  their  ages,  deaths,  &c. : a 
register  contains  more  than  either;  for  it 
cootains  events,  with  dates,  actors,  Icc.  in 
all  matters  of  public  interest. 

After  I bad  read  over  tJ*e  lut  of  the  perM*s 
elected  kuto  the  Tier*  Ctat,  notbluf  which  they  ;«i'u-r- 
wards  did  could  appear  aatouUblng.  Btftkk. 

, It  appears  from  the  ancient  roUa  of  parliament, 
aud  from  the  manner  of  c bowing  the  lord*  of  articled, 
that  the  proceedings  of  that  high  court  must  have  been 
Ja  a great  measure  under  their  direction. 

itoiRTMl. 

Aje ! in  the  catalogue  jeTgo  for  men. 

As  bouniI«tand  grejhounds,  mongrels, span ir!«,  cars. 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  SuakspearE. 

I am  credibly  informed  by  Sa  antiquary,  who  has 
searched  the  regUtert^  that  the  maids  of  honour,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  were  allowed  three  rirtwpt  of 
beef  for  their  breakfast.  A duhoh. 

to  listen,  v.  To  at  lead. 
listless,  v.  Indolent. 
literature,  v.  Letters. 

LITTLE,  SMALL,  DIMINUTIVE. 

LITTLE,  in  low  German  lilje,  Dutch 
lettel,  is,  in  all  probability,  connected 
with  light,  in  Saxon  Icoht,  old  German 
lihto,  Sweden  liitt,  See. 

SMALL  »,  with  some  variations,  t6 
be  found  in  most  of  the  northern  dialects, 
in  which  it  signifies,  as  in  English,  a con- 
tracted space  or  quantity. 

DIMINUTIVE,  in  Latin  diminutival, 
signifies  made  mail. 

Little  is  properly  opposed  to  the  great 
(?.  Great),  mull  to  the  large,  and  diminu- 
tive is  a species  of  the  tmall,  which  is 
made  so  contrary  to  the  course  of  things : 
a Child  is  said  to  be  little  as  respects  its 
age  as  well  as  its  size  ; it  is  said  to  be 
mall  as  respects  its  size  only  ; it  is  said 
to  be  diminutive  when  it  is  excetdingly 
mall  considering  its  age : little  children 


m 

cannot  be  left  to  themselves  with  sbfety ; 
mall  children  are  pleasantefYo  be  nursed 
than  large  ones  : if  we  look  dowu  from 
any  very  great  height  the  largest  men 
will  topic  diminutive. 

The  talent  at  tvmtag  n Into  rMirete,  art!  ex- 
poalog  to  Uafklm  thoce.ee  Ooaaarran  with,  it  the 
qualification  of  lUtk,  un-mcrou*  towpen.  Asneea. 

He  .b(Mc  koow|eilge  la  at  heat  hut  limited,  and 

whoae  icO-ll.-cl  proceed*  by  a .merit,  liminulirc 
light,  c.iuQot  but  receive  au  additional  light  by  the 
conceptions  of  another  mao.  South. 

LIVELIHOOD,  LIVING,  SUBSIST- 

ENCE, MAINTENANCE,  SUPPORT, 

SUSTENANCE.  I1*'-  ' >'  •' 

The  means  of  living  or  supporting  IHe 
is  the  idea  common  to  all  these  terms, 
which  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  and  the  nature 
of  the  object  which  constitiitcs  the  means : 
a LIVELIHOOD  is  that  which  sought 
after  by  the  day  ; a labourer  earns  a live- 
lihood by  the  sweat  of  bis  brow : a SUB- 
SISTENCE is  Obtained  by , irregular  ef- 
forts of  various  descriptions ; beggars 
meet  with  so  milch  that  they  obtain 
something  better  than  a precarious  and 
scanty  subsistence : LIVING  is  obtained 
by  more  respectable  and  less  severe  ef- 
forts than  the  two  former ; tradesmen 
obtain  a good  living  by  keeping  shop  ■ 
artists  procure  a living  by  tile  exercise 
of  their  talents:  MAINTENANCE, 
SUPPORT,  and  SUSTENANCE,  differ 
from  the  other  three  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  comprehend  what  one  gains'  by 
one's  own  effiirtS,  but  by  'the  efforts  of 
others :'  maintenance  is  that  which  is 
permanent;  it  supplies  the  place  of  lip- 
tng : support  mav  bd  casual,  and  vary 
ill  degree  : the  object  of  most  public  cha- 
rities is  to  n Hurd  a maintenance  to  such 
as  cannot  obtain  a hvc/ihMd  Or  living  foV 
themselves  ; ft  is'  the  business  of  the  pa- 
rish to  give  support,  in  time  of  sickiieSs 
and  distress,  to  all  who  are  legal  pa- 
rishioners. , Maintenance  and  support 
are  always  granted;  blit  sustenance  Vs 
that  which  is  taken  or  received!  ‘the 
former  comprehends  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing food  ; tuttenante  comprehends  that 
which  snstnins  the  body  which  supplies 
the  place  of  food. 

, e i i-.  n lit..,  ."  union  *ti.  - »•  Pn 

A man  may  M oiatly  know  .koto  to  tod  one -So 
laath  to  dobaacb,  .ko.r,  gaum  anil  kiaapkowo,  >• 
to  toacli  hltp  to  write  or  gait  accounts,;  -gi.  tig,  a op 
profession  ami  livelihood  of  sivch  propir,  ffvUW 
thrtr  Urlnghy  thoie  ptactlcn  fat  whit*  they  ife«er*e 

to  fctrli  U..-ir  l.vrs,  . . > V -rt  ^ I 2 MM 1. 
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. Jut  Iho  oecastUn  of  a b are  tuM.lence  are  not 
to  be  tbc  only  mature  of  a parent'#  core  for  Mi  cbil. 
Jren.  Sol  Tii. 

u.  • ' . . '• 

The  Jew*  In  Bitjlpnla  honoured  llyrcaauv  their 
blny,  and  tup  piled  hire  with  a maintenance  auttabte 
thereto.  Pbjdsavx. 

U k bn  a caret  to  be  forced  to  toll  hr  the  nerea- 
hry  .upper!  of  life,  how  dare  ho  heifbrm  the  cane 
. who  tail,  for  Maperduttlea  t Soma. 

Betide.,  mao  baa  a claim  atao  to  a promite  for  hia 
support  and  sustenance  wldcli  none  bare  eirr 
mimed  of,  who  come  up  to  the  condition!  of  it. 

* SoiTit. 

LIVELY,  SPRIGHTLY,  VIVACIOUS, 
it  SPORTIVE,  MSRRY,  JOCUND. 

LIVELY  signifies  having  lift,  or  the 
animal  spirits  which  accompany  the  vital 

spark. 

SPRIGHTLY,  contracted  from  spright- 
. fully  or  spiritfully,  signifies  full  of  spirits. 

VIVACIOUS,  in  Latin  vivas,  from 
vivo  to  live,  has  the  same  original  mean- 
ing as  lively. 

SPORTIVE,  fond  -of  or  ready  for 
sport. 

MERRY,  v.  Cheerful. 

JOCUND,  in  Latin  jocundus,  from  ju- 
cundus  and  juvo  to  delight  or  please,  sig- 
nifies delighted  or  pleased. 

The  activity  of  the  heart  when  it  beats 
high  with  a sentiment  of  gaiety  is  strong- 
ly depicted  by  all  these  terms : the  lively 
is  the  most  general  and  literal  in  its  sig- 
nification ; life,  as  a moving  or  active 
principle,  is  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  material  bodies ; the  feel- 
ing, as  well  as  the  body  which  has  with- 
in a power  or  moving  arbitrarily  of  itself, 
is  said  to  have  life,  and  in  whatever  ob- 
ject this  is  wanting,  this  object  is  said  to 
be  dead : iu  like  manner,  according  to 
the  degree  or  circumstances  untier  wTiicb 
this  moving  principle  displays  itself,  the 
object  is  denominated  lively,  sprightly, 
vivacious,  nod  the  like.  Liveliness  is  the 
property  of  childhood,  youth,  or  even 
inaturer  age ; sprightliness  is  the  peculiar 
property  of  youth;  vivacity  is  u quality 
compatible  with  the  sobriety  of  years : 
an  infant  shows  itself  to  he  lively  or 
otherwise  in  a few  months  after  its  birth ; 
a female,  particularly  in  her  early  years, 
affords  often  a pleasing  picture  of  spright- 
liness ; a vivacious  companion  recom- 
mends himself  wherever  he  goes  Sport- 
ivencss  is  an  accompaniment  of  liveliness 
■ or  sprightliness:  n sprightly  child  will 
show  its  sprightliness  by  its  sportive  hu- 
mour : mirth  and  jocundity  are  the  forms 
of  liveliness  which  display  themselves  iu 
social  life ; the  former  is  a familiar  qua- 


lity, more  frequently  to  be  discovered  in 
vulgar  than  in  polished  society  : jocun- 
dity is  a form  of  liveliness  which  poets 
have  ascribed  to  nymphs  and  goddesses, 
and  other  aerial  creatures  of  the  imagina- 
tion. i 

The  terms  preserve  die  same  sense 
when  applied  to  the  characteristics  or  ac- 
tions of  persons  as  when  applied  to  the 
persons  diemselves : imagination,  wit, 

conception,  representation,  and  the  like, 
are  lively  ; a person's  air,  manner,  look, 
tune,  dance,  are  sprightly;  a conversation, 
a turn  of  mind,  alsociety,  is  vivacious ; the 
muse,  the  peo,  the  imagination,  is  spor- 
tive; the  meeting,  the  laugh,  the  song, 
the  conceit,  is  merry;  the  train,  the 
dance,  is  jocund. 

One  vtudy  it  lutoo.i.trot  wKb  ■ ffrtffy  Ireagfna- 
tlou,  mother  with  l lolld  judgement.  JoHutov. 

Hit  eportire  Ivmbc, 

Thii  way  and  that  convolv'd.  In  f.iihful  glee 
Their  frolic#  play.  Aad  now  the iprigkttp  race 
luvllei  there  forth.  Taoniou. 

By  every  victory  over  appetite  or  pureloo,  the 
mind  faint  new  vtreaplh  to  refute  tbove  vollcitatioae 
by  which  the  young  and  rfrrrfm  are  hourly  at- 
vaulted.  JowKVdS. 

Thu i jocund  fleet#  with  them  the  winter  night. 

Twewaos. 

Warn'd  by  the  dreaming  light  and  reel 'ey  lark. 

Forth  rath  the  jolly  claua.  SukKnvitxB. 

> LIVING,  BENEFICE. 

LIVING  signifies  literally  the  pecu- 
niary resource  by  which  one  lives. 

BENEFICE,  from  benefacio,  signifies 
whatever  one  obtains  as  a benefit : the 
former  is  applicable  to  any  situation  of 
life,  but  particularly  to  that  resource 
which  a parish  affords  to  the  clergyman  ; 
the  latter  is  applicable  to  no  other  object : 
we  speak  of  a living  as  a 'resource  im- 
mediately derived  from  the  parish,  iu 
distinction  from  a curacy,  which  is  de- 
rived from  an  individual ; wc  speak  of  a 
benefice  in  respect  to  the  terms  by  which 
it  is  held,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
law  : there  are  many  livings  which  are 
not  benefices,  although  not  vice  versi. 

Iu  eoovrqnrnce  of  the  t*o|»t*«  UlerfmKt,  the  bn( 
Uc inf i were  filled  by  Italian,  mud  ether  foreign, 
clergy.  Bucmtohh. 

Eatate*  held  by  lendal  tenure,  being  origluwlly  gr*« 
tailooi  donation*,  were  at  that  time  denominated  he- 
neficin ; their  very  name,  a*  well  aa  rnn«tltutioo, 
wav  borrowed,  and  the  care  of  the  von  It  of  a pariah 
1 hence  came  to  be  denominated  a beneju  e. 

Blacks  tons* 

living,  v.  Livelihood. 
load,  v.  Freight. 

. . TO  LOAD,  V.  To  clog. 


LOOK.  1 


LOOK; 
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load,  t>.  Weight. 

TO  LOATH,  V.  To  db/lOT. 
loath,  v.  Averse. 

LOATHING,  t?.  Disgusting. 
lodge,  v.  Harbour. 
LODGINGS,  APARTMENTS. 

A LODGING,  or  n place  tu  lodge  or 
dwell  in,  comprehends  single  rooms,  or 
many  rooms,  or  in  fact  any  place  which 
can  he  made  to  serve  the  purpose; 
APAHI  MEN  TS  respect  only  suites  of 
rooms  : apartments,  therefore,  arc,  in  the 
•trict  sense,  lodgings;  but  ull  lodging , 
are  not  apartments':  on  thh  other  hand, 
the  word  lodging f,  is  mostly  used  for 
rooms  that  are  let  out  to  hire,  or  that 
serve  a temporary  purpose ; but  the 
word  apartments  may  be  applied  to 
the  suites  of  rooms  in  auy  large  house: 
hence  the  word  lodging  becomes  on  one 
ground  restricted  in  its  use,  and  apart- 
ments on  the  other : all  apartments  to  let 
out  for  hire  are  lodgings : but  apartments 
not  to  let  out  for  lure  are  not  lodgings. 

loftiness,  r.  Pride. 
lofty,  v.  High. 
to  loiter,  v.  To  linger. 
lonely,  v.  Alone. 
to  long  for,  v.  To  desire. 
look,  v.  Air. 

look,  glance.  ■ 

LOOK,  v.  Air. 

GLANCE,  n.  To  glance  at. 

look  is  the  generic  and  glance  the  spe- 
cific term ; that  is  to  say,  a casual  or  mo- 
mentary look : a look  may  be  characte- 
rized as  severe  or  mild,  herce  or  gentle, 
angry  or  kind;  a glance  as  hasty  or  sud- 
den,  imperfect  or  slight : so  likewise  we 
speak  of  taking  a look,  or  catching  a 
glance. 

Hen  the  •««  Sochi,  with  the  Han  hirmlrM  In* 

Thej  wore  litre.  Thomson. 

The  Inter,  dinlti*  fierce 
ImyetuMi  cm  hh  prej,  the  fiance  hu  doom'd. 

T HOHSOV. 

TO  LOOK,  SEE,  BEHOLD,  VIEW, 
EYE. 

LOOK,  in  Saxon  locan,  upper  German 
lugen,  comes  from  lux  light,  and  the 
Greek  to  sec. 

SEE,  in  German  sehen,  probably  a va- 
riation from  the  Latin  video  to  tea. 


BEHOLD,  compounded  of  tha  inten- 
sive be  and  kohl,  signifies  to  bold  or  fix 
the  eye  on  an  object. 

VIEW,  from  the  French  voir,  and  the 
Latin  video,  signifies  simply  to  see. 

To  EYE,  from  the  noun  eye,  naturally 
signifies  to  fathom  with  the  eye. 

We  look  voluntarily;  sre  see  involun- 
tarily : the  eye  secs  ; the  person  looks  : 
absent  people  often  see  tilings  before'  they 
are  fully  conscious  that  they  are  at  hand: 
we  muv  look  without  seeing,  and  we  may 
see  without  looking  : near-sighted  people 
often  look  at  that  which  is  too  distant  to 
strike  the  visual  organ.  To  behold  is  to 
look  at  Ibra  continuance;  to  view  is  to 
look  at  in  all  directions;  to  eye  is  to  look 
at  earnestly,  and  by  side  glances : that 
which  is  seen  mey  disappear  in  an  in- 
stent ; it  may  strike  the  eye  and  be  gone  ; 
hut  what  is  looked  at  must  make  some 
stay  ; consequently  lightning,  and  thing* 
equally  fugitive  and  rapid  in  their 
flight,  may  be  seen,  but  cannot  be 
looked  at. 

To  look  at  is  the  familiar,  as  well  as 
tlie  general  tenet,  in  regard  to  the  others : 
we  look  at  things  in  general,  which  we 
wish  to  sec,  that  is,  to  sec  clearly,  fully, 
and  in  all  their  parts;  but  we  behold  that 
which  excites  a moral  or  intellectual  in* 
tercst ; wc  view  that  which  demands  in- 
tellectunl  attention ; we  eye  that  wliich 
gratifies  any  particular  passion  : an  in- 
quisitive child  looks  at  things  which  are 
new  to  it,  but  does  not  behold  them  ; we 
look  at  plants,  or  fiuery,  or  whatever  gra- 
tifies the  senses,  but  we  do  not  behold 
them  : on  the  other  hand,  we  behold  any 
spectacle  which  excites  our  admiration, 
our  astonishment,  our  pity,  or  our  love  : 
we  look  at  objects  in  older  to  observe 
their  external  properties;  but  we  view 
them  in  order  to  find  out  their  compo 
■tent  parts,  their  internal  properties,  their 
powers  of  motion  and  action,  !cc.  : we 
took  at  things  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
the  moment,  or  for  mere  amusement; 
but  the  jealous  man  eyes  his  rival,  in 
order  to  mark  his  movements,  his  designs, 
aod  his  successes;  the  envious  man  eyes 
him  who  is  in  prosperity,  with  a malig- 
nant desire  to  see  him  humbled. 

To  look  is  an  indifferent,  to  behold  and 
view  are  good  and  honourable  actions ; to 
eye,  as  the  act  of  persons,  is  commonly  a 
mean,  and  even  base,  action. 

They  climb  tbcaett  a«ceof,  and,  looking  down. 

Now  at  a nearer  distance  view  the  town ; 

The  prince  with  wonder  icei  the  statelj  tow*rv, 
(Which  late  were  beta  a«4  4ephenb*  bow*n)> 

* 3*  Da  roe* 
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The  most  unpftrdooable  malefactor  in  the  world 
goinp  to  ki»  death,  and  bminK  K with  compowre, 
would  win  the  pttj  of  those  uho  al'oold  bcKoLd  him. 

|t  , STKfL*. 

Half  afraid,  he  first 

Against  the  window  beats,  then  brisk  allgbU 
a.  the  warm  hearth;  then,  hopplnjj  oVr  the  floor. 

Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance.  T*o«sO». 

TO  LOOK,  APPEAR. 

LOOK  is  here  taken  in  the  neuter  and 
improper  sense : in  the  preceding  article 
(y.  To  look)  it  denotes  the  action  of  per* 
sons  striving  to  see  ; in  the  present  case 
it  denotes  the  action  of  things  figuratively 
striving  to  be  seen. 

APPEAR,  from  the  Latin  appareo  or 
parto,  Greek  rrapupi,  signifies  to  be  pre- 
sent or  tit  hand,  within  sight. 

The  look  of  a thing  respects  the  im- 
pressions which  it  makes  on  the  senses, 
that  is,  the  manner  in  which  it  looks  ; its 
appearance  implies  the  simple  act  of  its 
coming  into  sight : the  look  of  any  thing 
» therefore  characterized  as  good  or  bad, 
mean  or  handsome,  ugly  nr  beautiful ; the 
appearance  is  characterized  as  early  or 
late,  sudden  or  Unexpected!  there  is  some- 
thing very  unseemly  in  the  look  of  a cler- 
gyman affecting  the  airs  of  a fine  gentlo-_ 
man  ; the  appearance  of  the  Stars  in  an 
evening  presents  an  interesting  view  even 
to  the  ordinary  beholder.  A6  what  op- 
pear*  most  appear  in  some  form,  the  sig- 
nification of  the  term  has  been  extended 
to  tli.  manner  of  the  appearance,  and 
brought  still  nearer  to  look  in  its  ap- 
plication; in  this  case  the  term  look  is 
rather  more  familiar  than  that  of  appeal 
oner : we  may  speak  oither  of  regarding 
the  look  ortheoppedrowe  ofa  thing,  as  fair 
as  it  nwty  impress  others;  but  the  latter 
is  less  colhfquial  than  the  former : a man’s 
conduct  is  said  to  look  ‘rather  than  to  ap- 
pear ill ; hot  oft’the  nther  hand,  we  say 
a thing  assumes  an  appearance;  or  has  a 
certain  appearanee. 

Look  is  always  implored  for  what  is 
real ; wbat  a thing  looks  is  that  which  it 
resilly  is : appear,  however,  sometinies  re- 
fers not  only  to  what  is  external, but  to  what 
is  superficial.  If  we  say  a person  looks 
ill,  it  Supposes  some  positive  and  unequi- 
vocal evidence  of  illness  t if  we  say  he 
appears  to  be  ill,  it  is  a less  positive  as- 
sertion than  she 1 fortner  ; it  lenves  room 
for  doubt,  and  allows  the  possibility  of  n 
mistake.  We  are  ut  liberty  to  judge  of 
things  by  their  look*,  without  being 
chargeable  with  want  of  judgement ; but 
as  appearances  are  said  to  be  deceitful,  it 
become  ncccfsery  ti’  admlt  tKidi  with 


LOOKER-ON. 

caution  as  the  rule  of  our  judgement. 
Look  is  employed  mostly  in  regard  to 
objects  of  sense  ; appearance  respects  na- 
tural and  moral  objects  indifferently  : the 
sky  looks  lowering ; an  object  appears 
through  a microscope  greater  than  it 
really  is  ; a person’s  conduct  appears  in 
u more  culpable  light  when  seen  through 
the  representation  of  an  enemy. 

Dtatreaffol  nature  pant,: 

The  very  stream,  look  languid  from  afar.  Thokoow. 

Never  doea  liberty  appear  more  amiable  Ilian 
under  the  government  of  a plooa  and  good  prince. 

A nation. 

looker-on,  spectator,  be- 

ll«LU^,K,  OBSERVER. 

Tux  LOOKER-ON  and  the  SPEC- 
TATOR arc  both  opposed  to  the  agents 
or  actors  in  any  scene ; hut  the  former  is 
still  more  abstracted  from  the  objects  he 
sees  than  the  latter. 

A looker  on  (t.  To  look  at)  is  careless  ; 
he  has  no  part  and  takes  no  part  in  what 
he  secs  ; he  looks  on,  because  the  thing  is 
before  him,  and  he  has  nothing  else  to  do  : 
a spectator  may  likewise  be  unconcerned, 
hut  in  general  bo  derives  amusement,  if 
nothing  else,  from  what  he  sees.  A clown 
may  be  a looker-on,  who  with  open  mouth 
gapes  at  all  that  is  before  bint,  without 
understanding  any  part  of  it;  but  he  who 
looks  on  to  draw  a moral  lesson  from  the 
whole  is  in  the  moral  sense  not  an  unin- 
terested spectator. 

The  BEHOLDER  has  a nearer  in- 
terest than  the  spectator;  und  the  OB- 
SERVER has  an  interest  not  less  near 
than  that  of  the  beholder,  but  somewhat 
different ! the  beholder  has  his  affections 
roused  by  what  he  sees ; the  observer 
has  his  understanding  employed  in  that 
which  passes  before  him : the  beholder 
indulges  himself  in  contemplation;  the 
observer  is  busy  in  making  it  subservient 
to  some  proposed  object ; every  beholder 
of  our  Saviour's  sufferings  and  patieuce 
was  struck  with  the  conviction  of  his 
Divine  character,  not  excepting  even 
some  of  those  who  were  his  most  preju- 
diced adversaries ; every  calm  observer 
of  our  Saviour's  words  and  actions  was 
convinced  of  his  Divine  mission . 

LooSerr-ixamaiiy  rtmev  tee  more  Ran  guvnetlrn. 

Bid. 

But  blsb  in  heaven  Ibey  tit,  aod  pie  from  far. 

The  lame  rpertators  of  Uo  deeda  of  war.  Tors. 

Objerls  Imperfectly  ilivcevned  tako  (brow  Bom  tbo 
hope  or  font  of  the  SeAoftfor.  Johuous. 

Swift  va  Ul  exact  o barrier  of  Ufc.  Jonaiwv. 
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TO  LOOK  FOR,  t».  Tit  ttlVttU.  " 

LOOSE,  TAG  OK,  LAX,  DISSOLUTE, 
LICENTIOUS. 

• ‘ j - -i i' i » »'  i 

LOOSE  is  iu  German  lot,  kc.  Latin 
lajrvs,  Greek  aXaamt y and  Hebrew  dia- 
latz,  to  make  free,  .a 
VAGUE,  in  Latin  vagus,  signifies 
wandering.  >. 

LAX,  in  Latin  laxus,  has  a similar  ori- 
gin with  loose.  , i -n 

DISSOLUTE,  in  Latin  dismilutus  par- 
ticiple of  dissolve,  signifies  dissolved  or  set 
free. 

LICENTIOUS  signifies  having  the  li- 
cence or  power  to  do  as  one  pleases  (®. 
Leave,  liberty).  , , 

Loose- is  the  geuerjc,  tpc  rest  are  spe- 
cific terms ; they  are  all  opposed  to  tfmt 
which  is  bound  or  adheres  closely.;  loose 
is  employed  either  for  moral  or  intellec- 
tual subjects ; rogue  only  for  intellectual 
objects  : hue  sometimes  for  what  is  intel- 
lectual, bat  oftenef  for  the  moral ; disso- 
lute and  licenlimh  dnly  for  moral  matters : 
whatever  wools  a proper  eoupoion,  ;or 
linking  together  of  the  parts,  is  loose*; 
whatever  is  scattered  and,  remotely  sepa- 
rated is  vogue  j a style  is  loose  where  lira 
words  and  sentences  are  not  made  to  cor 
ales ce,  so  as  to  form  a regularly  connected 
senes;  assertions  are  which  have 

but  a remote  cowmxion  with  tin*,  subject 
referred  to:  bytbe  sUme  rule,  loose  hint* 
thrown  out  at  random  may  give  rise  to 
speculation  and  ccxjjectufe,  but  CMIunt. 
sene  as  the  ground  -uLany  conclusion; 
ignorant  people  are  apt  to  credit  evory 
vague  rumour,  and  to  communicate  it.oa 
a certainty.  .1(1  nHid  .'  Klll"l|/,,  i 
Opinions  are  Lost,  either  inasmuch  a* 
they  want  logical  precision,  or  us  they 
fail  in  moral  a trie  tiles#  ; suggestions  and 
surmises  are  in  'tlieig  nature  vague,  as 
they  spring  from  a vary  remote  channel, 
or  are  produced  by  the  wanderings  of 
the  imagination;  opinions  are  lax,  inas- 
much as  they  have  a tendency  to  lessen  the 
moral  obligation,  or  to  loosen  moral  ties 
loose  notions  nrisc  from  the  unrestrained 
state  of  the  will,  from  the  influence  of  the 
unruly  passions ; lax  notions  from  the  error 
of  the  judgement : inure  principles  affect 
the  moral  conduct  of  individuals;  Uus 
principle*  affect  the  speculative  opinions 
of  men,  either  as  individuals  or  in  socie- 
ty :■  one  is  loose  in  practice,  and  lax  in 
speculation  or  iu  discipline  : the  loose  man 
sms  against  hi*  conscience  ; he  sets  him- 
self free  from  that  to  which  he  know  s that 


he  ought  to  submit ; the  lex  man  errs,  but 
he  affect*  to  defend  his  error.  A loose 
man  injures  himself,  but  a lax  man  injures 
society  at  large.  Dissoluteness  is  the  ex- 
cess of  looseness;  licentiousness  is  the 
consequence  of  laxity,  or  the  freedom 
from  external  constraint. 

Looseness  of  character,  if  indulged, 
soon  siuks  into  dissoluteness  of  morals; 
ami  laxity  of  discipline  is  quickly  follow- 
ed by  licentiousness  of  manners. 

A young  man  of  loose  character  makes 
light  of  moral  obligations  in  general ; but 
one  of  dissolute  character  commits  every 
excess,  and  totally  disregards  every  re- 
straint ; in  proportion  ns  a commander  is 
lax  in  the  punishment  of  offences,  an 
army  will  become  licentious. 

Thw  moil  voluptuous  ami  loose  prraon  breathing, 
wen  be  but  tied  to  follov  hb  dice  aad  hi*  courtships 
every  day,  would  find  It  the  greatest  torment  that 
could  hefel  him.  South. 

That  action  which  is  vague  and  indeterminate 

Will  at  last  settle  into  habit,  and  habitual  peculiar!* 
Ooa  aro quickly  ridiculous.  Jon  w v. 

In  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and  laxity 
of  principles,  pare  religion  la  nowhere  more  strongly 
Inculcated  (than  in  our  aoiveraitlcs;.  Johnson. 

At  the  life  of  Petroalu*  Arbiter  wat  altogether  dis- 
solute, the  Indifference  which  he  showed  at  the  close 
of  it  is  to  be  looked  opon  as  a piece  of  natural  care- 
teMaets  rather  than  fortitude.  Addison. 

Woral  philosophy  fs  very  agreeable  to  the  paradox- 
ical and  licentious  spirit  of  the  age.  Bbattiw. 

‘ loquacious,  v.  Talkative. 

1 lordly,  v.  Imperious. 

lord's  SUPPER,  EUCHARIST, 
COMMUNION,  SACRAMENT. 

The  LORD'S  SUPPER  is  a term  of 
familiar  and  general  use  among  Christ- 
ians, as  designating  in  literal  terms  the 
supper  of  our  Lord  ; that  is,  either  the 
last  solemn  supper  which  he  took  with 
his  disciples  previous  to  his  crucifixion,  or 
life  commemoration  of  that  event  which 
conformably  to  his  commands  has  been 
observed  by  the  professors  of  Christian- 
ity EUCHARIST  is  a term  of  peculiar 
use  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  from  the 
Greek  traps'*.  to  give  thanks,  because 
personal  adoration,  by  way  of  returning 
thanks,  constitutes  in  their  estimation  the 
chief  part  of  the  ceremony.  As  the  bo- 
ptal  affections  are  kept  alive  mostly  by 
the  common  participation  of  meals,  so  is 
brotherly  love,  the  essence  of  Christian 
fellowship,  cherished  and  warmed  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  common  participa- 
Don  iu  this  holy  festival : hence,  by  dis- 
tinction, it  has  been  denominated  the 
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COMMUNION.  As  the  vows  which 
are  made  at  the  altar  of  our  Ixtrd  are  ihe 
most  solemn  which  a Christian  can  make, 
comprehending  in  them  the  entire  devo- 
tion of  himself  to  Christ,  the  general 
term  SACRAMENT,  signifying  an  oath, 
has  been  employed  by  way  of  emphasis 
for  this  ordinance.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  employed  the  same  term  for  six 
other  ordinances;  but  the  Protestants, 
who  attach  a similar  degree  of  sacredness 
to  no  other  than  baptism,  annex  this  ap- 
pellation only  to  these  two. 

To  the  worthy  psrtlelpatlon  of  the  to  rtf’,  tujrpcr, 
there  It  inditpeoMbly  required  a laluble  preparation. 

South. 

Tbit  ceremony  of  fettling  beioayt  meat  property 
both  to  marriage  and  to  the  euehartet,  aa  both  of 
them  have  the  aatnre  of  a coreaant.  South. 

One  woman  ho  eon  Id  not  brine  to  the  commit- 
•Won,  and  whom  be  rrproTed  or  exhorted  her,  the  only 
aotwered  that  the  Wat  no  tebolar.  JOHNtow. 

I eoald  not  hate  the  content  of  the  pbytlclant  to 
go  to  church  yawerday  ; I therefore  merited  the  holy 
emermment  at  home.  Jnwxtow. 

TO  LOSE,  MISS. 

I/)SE,  in  all  probability,  is  but  a va- 
riation of  loos e,  because  what  gets  loose  or 
away  from  a person  is  lost  to  him. 

To  MISS,  probably  from  the  participle 
nil  wrong,  signifies  to  lose  by  mistake. 
W hat  is  lost  is  not  at  hand  : what  is  miss- 
ing is  not  to  be  seen  : it  does  not  depend 
upon  ourselves  to  recover  what  is  lost,  it 
is  supposed  to  be  irrevocably  gone  ; what 
we  mm  one  time,  we  may  by  diligence 
and  care  recover  at  another  time.  A per- 
son loses  his  health  and  strength  by  a de- 
cay of  nature,  and  roust  submit  patiently 
to  the  loss  which  cannot  he  repaired:  if  a 
person  misses  the  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment in  his  youth,  he  will  never  have  an- 
other opportunity  that  is  equally  good. 

Some  ants  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  down  with 
tlsrir  load  when  they  almost  come  home;  when  this 
happens  they  seldom  fore  tbdr  corn,  bat  carry  It  up 
again.  Ammon. 

By  hope  and  faith  secure  of  future  hllrn. 

Gladly  the  joys  of  present  life  we  mi*$,  Lcwil. 

LOSS,  DAMAGE,  DETRIMENT. 

IX)8S,  signifies  the  act  of  losing  or  the 
thing  lost. 

DAMAGE,  in  French  dommoge,  Latin 
damnum  from  demo  to  take  away,  signifies 
the  thing  taken  away. 

DETRIMENT,  v.  Disadvantageous. 

Lots  is  here  the  generic  term  ; damage 
and  detriment  are  species  or  modes  of 
lots.  The  person  sustains  the  lost,  the 
thing  suffers  -the  damage  or  detriment. 


LOUD. 

Whatever  is  gore  from  us  which  we  wish 
to  retain  is  a lots;  hence  we  may  sustain 
a loss  in  oor  property,  in  opr  reputation, 
in  our  influence,  iu  our  intellect,  and 
every  other  object  of  possession : what- 
ever renders  an  object  less  serviceable  or 
valuable,  by  any  external  violence,  is  a 
damage ; as  a vessel  suffers  a damage  in  a 
storm  : whatever  is  calculated  to  cross  a 
man’s  purpose  is  a detriment ; the  bare 
want  of  a good  name  may  be  a detriment 
to  a young  tradesman  ; the  waut  of  pru- 
dence is  always  a great  detriment  to  the 
prosperity  of  a family. 

Whit  trader  would  pnrebtic  tuck  ilry  ttlitftctk.n 
(si  the  cbtrmt  of  convermtlon)  by  (be  fora  of  tolkl 

g»(»,  Jon.  tow. 

Tbo  nott  were  ttlll  troubled  with  the  rain,  and  0>o 
next  day  they  took  a wottd  of  pahn  to  repair  the 
damage.  I - Aunttow. 

The  eipendKnre  thou  id  be  with  tbo  teait  pottlble 
detriment  to  the  moral,  of  tbote  who  expend. 

Buaax. 

I.QUD,  NOISY,  HIGH-SOUNDING, 
CLAMOROUS. 

LOUD  is  doubtless  connected  through 
the  medium  of  the  German  taut  a sound, 
and  lauschen  to  listen,  with  the  Greek 
*X»w  to  hear,  because  sounds  are  the  ob- 
ject of  hearing.  - 

NOISY,  having  a noise,  l ike  noisome  and 
noxious,  comes  from  the  Latin  noceo  to 
hurt,  signifying  in  gonernl  offensive,  that 
is,  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  of  smelling, 
and  the  tike. 

HIGH-SOUNDING  signifies  the  same 
as  pitched  upon  an  elevated  key,  so  as  to 
make  a great  noise,  to  be  heard  at  a dis- 
tance. 

CLAMOROUS,  from  the  Latin  clamo 
to  cry,  signifies  crying  with  a loud  voice. 

Loud  is  here  the  generic  term,  since  it 
signifies  a great  sound,  which  is  the  idea 
common  to  them  all.  As  an  epithet  for 
persons,  loud  is  mostly  taken  in  an  indif- 
ferent sense  ; all  the  others  are  taken  for 
being  loud  beyond  measure : nouy  is  to 
be  lawlessly  and  unseasonably  loud ; 
high-sounding  is  only  to  be  loud  from  the 
bigness  of  one’s  words  : clamorous  is  to  be 
disagreeably  and  painfully  lotid.  We 
must  speak  loudly  to  a deaf  person  in 
order  to  make  ourselves  heard  : children 
will  be  noisy  at  '.II  times  if  not  kept 
under  control  : flatterers  are  always  high- 
sonnding  in  their  eulogiums  of  princes: 
children  will  be  clamorous  for  whnt  they 
want,  if  they  expect  to  get  n by  dint  of 
noise ; they  will  be  turbulent  in  case  of 
refusal,  if  not  under  proper  discipline. 
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In  the  improper  application,  loud  is  taken 
in  as  bad  a sense  as  the  rest ; the  loudest 
praises  are  the  least  to  be  regarded  : the 
applause  of  a mob  is  always  noisy  : high- 
sounding  titles  serve  only  to  excite  con- 
tempt where  there  is  not  some  corre- 
sponding sense : it  is  the  business  of  an 
opposition  party  to  be  clamorous,  as  that 
screes  the  purpose  of  exciting  turbulence 
among  the  ignorant. 

The  clown*,  a hofet’roaw,  rude,  tingovnrn'd  crew, 
Wltli  furloun  haite  la  the  loud  summon  flew. 

DRTDRIs 

O leave  the  noUy  town.  Dktder. 

I an  touched  with  sorrow  at  the  conduct  of  some 
few  nen.  who  have  lent  thr  authority  of  their  high- 
sounding  names  to  the  designs  of  men  with  whom 
they  could  not  be  acquainted.  Burur. 

Ctam'rcu*  around  the  royal  hawk  they  fly.  Drydkr. 

love,  v.  Affection. 

LOVE,  FRIENDSHIP. 

LOVE  (c.  Affection)  is  a term  of  very 
extensive  import ; it  may  be  either  taken 
in  the  most  general  sense  for  every  strong 
and  passionate  attachment,  or  only  for 
such  as  snbsist  between  the  sexes;  in 
either  of  which  cases  it  lias  features  by 
which  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Love  subsists  between  members  of  the 
same  family ; it  springs  out  of  their  na- 
tural relationship,  and  is  kept  alive  by 
their  close  intercourse  and  constant  in- 
terchange of  kindnesses  : friendship  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  any  tender  and  natu- 
ral relationship ; nor  is  it,  like  love,  to  be 
found  in  children,  but  is  confuted  to  ma- 
turer  years ; it  is  formed  by  time,  by  cir- 
cumstances, by  congruity  of  character, 
and  sympathy  of  sentiment,  lave  always 
operates  with  ardour;  friendship  is  re- 
markable for  firmness  and  constancy. 
Love  is  peculiar  to  no  station  ; it  is  to  be 
found  equally  among  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  : 
friendship  is  of  nobler  growth ; it  hods 
admittance  only  into  minds  of  a loftier 
make  : it  cannot  be  felt  by  men  of  an  or- 
dinary stamp. 

bath  love  nnd friendship  are  gratified  by 
seeking  the  good  of  the  object ; but  love  is 
more  selfish  in  its  nature  than  friendship  ; 
in  indulging  another  it  seeks  its  own  grati- 
fication, and  when  this  is  not  to  be  obtain- 
ed, it  will  change  into  the  contrary  passion 
of  hatred  ; friendship,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  altogether  disinterested,  it  makes  sacri- 
fices of  every  description,  and  knows  no 
limits  to  its  sacrifice.  At  love  is  a pas- 
sion, it  has  all  the  errors  attendaut  upon 


passion;  but  friendship,  which  is  an  af- 
fection tempered  by  reason,  is  exempt 
from  every  such  exceptionable  quality. 
Love  is  blind  to  the  faults  of  the  object 
of  its  devotion  ; it  adores,  it  idolizes,  it 
is  fond,  it  is  foolish : friendship  sees 
faults,  and  strives  to  correct  them ; it 
aims  to  render  the  object  more  worthy  of 
esteem  and  regard.  Love  is  capricious, 
humoursome,  and  changeable;  it  will  not 
bear  contradiction,  disappointment,  nor 
any  cross  or  untoward  circumstance: 
friendship  is  stable ; it  withstands  the 
rudest  blasts,  and  is  unchanged  by  the  se- 
verest shocks  of  adversity;  neither  the 
smiles  nor  frowns  of  fortune  can  change 
its  form : its  serene  and  placid  counten- 
ance is  unruffled  by  the  rude  blasts  of  ad- 
versity ; it  rejoices  and  sympathizes  in 
prosperity ; it  cheers,  consoles,  and  assists 
m adversity.  Love  is  exclusive  in  its  na- 
ture ; it  insists  upon  a devotion  to  a sin- 
gle object;  it  is  jealous  of  any  intrusion 
from  others : friendship  is  liberal  and 
communicative ; it  is  bounded  by  nothing 
but  rules  of  prudence;  it  is  not  confined 
as  to  the  number  but  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  objects. 

When  love  is  not  produced  by  any  so- 
cial relation,  it  has  its  groundwork  in  sex- 
uality, and  subsists  only  between  persons 
of  different  sexes;  in  this  cuse  it  has  all 
the  former  faults  with  which  it  is  charge- 
able to  a slill  greater  degree,  and  others 
peculiar  to  itself  j it  is  even  more  selfish, 
mure  capricious,  more  changeable,  and 
more  exclusive,  than  when  subsisting  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  kindred.  Love 
is  in  this  case  as  unreasonable  in  its 
choice  of  no  object  as  it  is  extravagant  in 
its  regards  of  the  object ; it  is  formed 
without  examination  ; it  is  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  glance,  the  work  of  a moment, 
in  which  the  heart  is  taken  by  surprise, 
and  the  understanding  is  discarded  : 
friendship,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  en- 
tire work  of  the  understanding ; it  does 
not  admit  the  senses  or  the  heart  to 
have  any  undue  influence  in  the  choice. 
A fine  eye,  a fair  hund,  a graceful  step, 
are  the  authors  of  love ; talent,  virtue, 
fine  sentiment,  a good  heart,  and  a sound 
bead,  are  the  promoters  of  friendship : 
lore  wants  no  excitement  from  personal 
merit ; friendship  cannot  be  produced 
without  merit  Time,  w hich  it  the  con- 
solidator of  friendship,  is  the  destroyer  of 
love ; ail  object  improvidently  chosen  is 
as  carelessly  thrown  aside ; and  that 
which  was  not  chosen  for  its  merits,  is 
seldom  rejected  lor  its  demerits,  the  fault 
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lying  rather  in  the  humour  of  love,  which 
can  abate  of  its  ardour  as  the  novelty  of 
the  thing  ceases,  and  transfer  itself  to 
other  objects  : friendship,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  slow  and  cautious  in  choosing, 
and  still  more  gradual  in  the  confirma- 
tion, as  it  rests  on  virtue  nnd  excellence; 
it  grows  only  with  the  growth  of  one's 
acquaintance,  and  ripens  with  the  ma- 
turity of  esteem.  Love,  while  it  lasts, 
subsists  even  by  those  very  means  which 
may  seem  rather  calculated  to  extinguish 
it ; namely,  caprice,  disdain,  cruelty,  ab- 
sence, jealousy,  and  the  like : but  friend- 
ship is  supported  by  nothing  artificial ; it 
depends  upon  reciprocity  of  esteem, 
which  nothing  but  solid  qualities  can  en- 
sure or  render  durable. 

In  the  last  place,  love  when  misdirect- 
ed is  dangerous  and  mischievous ; in  or- 
dinarv  cases  it  awakens  flattering  hopes 
and  delusive  dreams,  which  end  in  dis- 
appointment and  mortification ; and  in 
some  cases  it  is  the  origin  of  the  most 
frightful  evils;  there  is  nothing  more  atro- 
cious than  what  has  owed  its  origin  to 
slighted  love : bat  friendship,  even  if  mis- 
taken, will  awaken  no  other  fueling  than 
that  of  pity  ; when  a friend  proves  faith- 
less or  wicked,  he  is  lamented  as  one  who 
has  fallen  from  the  high  estate  to  which 
we  thought  him  entitled. 

Soevrry  pawlon  but  food  tore. 

Unto  Its  own  rrdmi  do«*  enure.  Wmxkk. 

For  notnml  affrellon  *oon  doth  cease, 

And  qnrached  Is  with  Cnptd*i  rrentrr  Same. 

Bat  fadbfal  friendship  doth  th-ta  both  suppress. 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame. 

Brlxill. 

lovely,  v.  Amiable. 

LOVEJt,  SUITOR,  WOOER. 

LOVER  signifies  literally  one  who 
loves,  and  is  applicable  to  any  object; 
there  are  lovers  of  money,  and  lovers  of 
wine,  lovers  of  things  individually,  and 
things  collectively,  that  is,  lovers  of  par- 
ticular women  in  the  good  sense,  or  lovers 
of  women  in  the  bad  sense.  Tbe  SUI  TOR 
is  one  who  suet  and  strives  after  a thing  ; 
it  is  equally  undefined  as  to  the  object, 
but  may  be  employed  for  such  as  sue  for 
favours  from  their  superiors,  or  sue  for 
the  affections  and  person  of  a female.  Tbe 
WOOER  is  only  a species  of  term  lover , 
who  wooes  or  solicits  tbe  kind  regards  of  a 
female.  When  applied  to  the  same  object, 
namely,  the  female  sex,  the  term  lover 
is  employed  for  persons  of  all  ranks,  who 
are  equally  alive  to  the  tender  passion  of 
love : suitor  is  a title  adapted  to  that  close 


of  life  where  all  tbe  genuine  affections  of 
human  nature  are  adulterated  by  a false 
refinement,  or  entirely  lost  in  other  pas- 
sions of  a guilty  nature.  If'oorr  is  a ren- 
der and  passionate  title,  which  is  adapted 
to  that  class  of  beings  that  live  only  in 
poetry  and  romance.  There  is  most  sin- 
cerity in  the  lover,  he  simply  proffers  his 
love ; there  is  most  ceremony  in  the  suitor, 
he  prefers  his  suit ; there  is  most  ardour 
in  the  wooer,  he  makes  bis  vows. 

It  i«  verj  natural  for  a yoang  frlraid  and  a young 
lover,  to  think  lh«  persona  they  love  bare  nothing  to 
do  but  to  pleiae  (hem.  Pori*. 

Wbat  pleasure  can  k be  to  be  thronged  with  peti- 
tioners, and  thone  perhap*  suitor*  for  tbe  tame  thing  I 

Soots. 

I am  glad  thla  parcel  of  wooer*  arc  no  reasonable, 
for  there  Is  not  one  of  (beta  but  I dote  on  hfc  eery  ab~ 
scare.  SuAXsrtu  at. 

loving,  v.  Amorous. 
low,  v.  Humble. 

LOW,  MEAN,  ABJECT. 

LOW,  v.  Humble. 

MEAN,  in  German  pemcin, &c.  comes 
from  the  Latin  communis  common  (®.  Com- 
mon.) 

ABJECT,  in  French  abject,  Latin  ah-  * 
jectus,  participle  of  abjicio  to  cast  down, 
signifies  literally  brought  low. 

Low  is  a much  stronger  term  than 
mean  ; for  what  is  low  stands  more  di- 
rectly opposed  to  what  is  high,  but  what 
is  mean  is  intermediate ; the  low  is  ap- 
plied only  to  a certain  number  or  descrip- 
tion ; but  mean,  like  common,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind. 

A man  of  law  extraction  falls  below  the 
ordinary  level ; he  is  opposed  to  a noble- 
man : a man  of  mean  birth  does  not  rise 
above  the  ordinary  level ; be  is  upon  a 
level  with  the  majority.  When  employed 
to  designate  character,  they  preserve 
the  same  distinction ; the  law  is  that 
which  is  positively  sunk  in  itself;  but  the 
mean  is  that  which  is  comparatively  low, 
in  regard  to  the  outward  circumstances 
aud  relative  condition  of  the  individual. 
Swearing  and  drunkenness  are  low  vices; 
boxing,  cudgelling,  and  wrestling,  are  low 
games;  a misplaced  economy  in  people 
of  property  is  mean ; a condescension  to 
those  who  are  beneath  us,  for  onr  own 
petty  advantages  is  meanness.  A men  is 
commonly  tow  by  birth,  education,  or 
habits  ; but  meanness  is  a defect  of  na- 
ture which  sinks  a person  in  spite  of  every 
external  advantage. 

The  low  and  mean  are  qualities  whe- 
ther of  the  condition  or  the  character ; 
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but  abject  is  a peculiar  state  into  which  a 
man  is  thrown  : a man  is  in  the  course  of 
things  law ; be  is  voluntarily  mean,  and 
involuntarily  abject.  Lowness  discovers 
itself  in  one’s  notions  and  sentiments; 
the  mean  and  abject  in  one’s  spirit ; the 
latter  being  much  more  powerful  and  op- 
pressive than  the  former : the  mean  man 
stoops  in  order  to  get;  the  abject  man 
crawls  in  order  to  submit:  the  lowest 
man  will  sometimes  have  a consciousness 
of  what  is  due  to  himself;  he  will  even 
rise  above  his  condition  : the  mean  man 
sacrifices  bis  dignity  to  his  convenience ; 
he  is  always  below  himself ; the  abject 
man  altogether  forgets  that  he  has  any 
dignity  ; he  is  kept  down  by  the  pressure 
of  adverse  circumstances.  The  condition 
of  a servant  is  loir;  his  manners,  his 
words,  and  his  habits,  will  he  law;  but 
by  good  conduct  he  elevates  himself  in 
his  sphere  of  life:  a nobleman  is  in  sta- 
tion the  reverse  of  low;  but  if  he  will 
stoop  to  the  artifices  practised  by  the 
vulgar  in  order  to  carry  a point,  we  deno- 
minate it  mean,  if  it  be  but  trifling ; 
otherwise  it  deserves  a stronger  epithet. 
The  slave  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
abject ; as  he  is  bereft  of  tlmt  quality 
winch  sets  man  above  the  brute,  so,  in 
liis  actions,  he  evinces  no  higher  impulse 
than  what  guides  brutes:  whether  a 
man  be  a slave  to  another’s  will  or  to 
any  passion,  such  as  fear  or  superstition, 
be  is  equally  said  to  be  abject. 

Hid  1 brra  bom  s servant,  my  lair  life 
Had  steady  stood  from  all  these  miseries. 

Randolph. 

For  *lia  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 

Aod  as  the  sun  brt-aks  through  the  daikcsi  clouds, 

So  honour  ’peart  th  in  I lie  meancdt  habit. 

Slf  AKSPKAJIS. 

There  needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol  the  excellence 
and  power  of  his  (Waller**)  wit,  than  that  It  was  of 
majenitude  enough  to  cover  a world  of  very  (treat 
faults,  that  Is,  a narrowness  In  hh  nature  to  the 
Invert  defrse,  aa  abjtrtne*$  and  want  of  courajrt, 
an  insinuating  and  w-rvite  flattering,  &«.  Claien now. 

to  lower,  v.  To  reduce. 
lowlv,  v.  Humble. 
lucky,  v.  Fortunate. 
lucre,  v.  Gain. 
ludicrous,  v,  Laughable. 
lunacy,  v.  Derangement. 
lustre,  v.  Brightness. 

LUSTY,  v.  Corpulent. 
luxuriant,  V.  Exuberant. 


M. 

madness,  v.  Derangement. 
madness,  phrenzy,  rage,  fury. 

MADNESS,  ».  Derangement. 

PHRENZY,  in  LatinyArrnou,  Greek 
tyievinc  from  ppijv  the  mind,  signifies  a 
disordered  mind. 

RAGE,  iu  French  rage,  Latin  rabies. 

FURY,  in  Latin  furor,  comes  in  all 
probability  from  fetor  to  be  carried,  be- 
cause fury  carries  a person  away. 

Madness  and  phrenzy  are  used  in  the 
physical  and  moral  sense ; rage  aod  fury 
only  in  the  moral  sense  : in  the  first  case, 
madness  is  a confirmed  derangement  in 
the  organ  of  thought ; phrenzy  is  only  a 
temporary  derangement  from  the  violence 
of  fever:  the  former  lies  in  the  system, 
and  is,  in  general,  incurable;  the  latter 
is  only  occasional,  and  yields  to  the 
power  of  medicine. 

In  the  moral  sense  of  these  terms  the 
cause  is  put  for  the  effect,  that  is,  mad- 
ness and  phrenzy  are  put  for  that  exces- 
sive violence  of  passiou  by  wbifch  they 
are  caused ; and  as  rage  and  fury  are 
species  of  this  passion,  namely,  the  angry 
passion,  they  are  therefore  to  madness 
and  phrenzy  sometimes  as  the  cause  is  to 
the  effect : the  former,  however,  are  so 
much  more  violent  than  the  latter,  ns 
they  altogether  destroy  the  reasoning 
taculty,  which  is  not  expressly  implied  in 
the  signification  of  the  latter  terms.  Mo- 
ral madness  differs  both  in  degree  and 
duration  from  phrenzy : if  it  spring  from 
the  extravagance  of  rage,  it  bursts  out 
into  every  conceivable  extravagance,  but 
is  only  transitory  ; if  it  spring  from  dis- 
appointed love,  or  any  otherdisappointed 
passion,  it  is  as  permuneut  as  direct  physi- 
cal madness;  phrenzy  is  always  tempo- 
rary, but  even  more  impetuous  than  mad- 
ness ; in  the  phrenzy  of  despair  men  com- 
mit acts  of  suicide : in  the  phrenzy  of 
distress  and  grief,  people  are  hurried  into 
many  actions  fatal  to  themselves  or 
others. 

Rage  refers  more  immediately  to  tb« 
agitation  that  exists  within  the  mind;  fury 
refers  to  that  which  shows  itself  outward- 
ly : a person  contains  or  stifles  his  rage; 
hut  his  firry  breaks  out  into  some  external 
mark  of  violence  : rage  will  subside  of 
itself;  fury  speuds  itself:  a person  may 
be  choked  with  rage  ; but  his  fury  finds 
a vent : an  enraged  man  may  be  paci- 
fied ; a furious  one  is  deaf  to  every  re- 
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monstrance.  Rage,  when  applied  to 
persons,  commonly  signifies  highly  in- 
flamed anger  j but"  it  may  be  employed 
for  inflamed  passion  towards  any  object 
which  is  specified  : as  a rage  for  music, 
a rage  for  theatrical  performances,  a 
fashionable  rage  for  any  whim  of  the  day. 
Fury,  though  commonly  signifying  rage 
bursting  .out,  yet  it  may  be  any  impe- 
tuous feeling  displaying  itself  in  extrava- 
gant action  : as  the  divine  Jury  supposed 
to  be  produced  upon  the  priestess  of 
Apollo,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  god, 
and  the  Bacchanalian  fury,  which  ex- 
pression depicts  the  influence  of  wine 
upon  the  body  and  mind. 

In  the  improper  application,  to  inani- 
mate objects,  the  words  rage  and  Jury 
preserve  a similar  distinction : the  rage 
of  the  heat  denotes  the  excessive  height 
to  which  it  is  risen  ; the  Jury  of  the  winds 
indicates  their  violent  commotion  and 
turbulence:  so  in  like  manner  the  raging 
of  the  tempest  characterizes  figuratively 
its  burning  anger ; and  tbe  /'ury  of  the 
flames  marks  their  impetuous  move- 
ments, their  wild  and  rapid  spread. 

*Twi’  so  fklw  heraldry  when  madness  drew 
Her  pedigree  from  there  who  too  much  kerw- 

IHuraxH. 

Whet  pkrenty,  rhrpherd,  hex  thy  met  poreerr*d  1 

Dayan. 

Flrrt  Socratn 

Against  the  rage  of  tyrant!  tiofle  stood. 

Invincible!  Tmomms. 

Confin'd  ihdr/riy  to  those  dark  shorter.  Damns. 

W AGISTEHI Al.,  MAJESTIC,  STATELY, 
POMPOUS,  AUGUST,  DIGNIFIED. 

MAGISTERIAL,  from  mugitter  a 
master,  Rnd  MAJESTIC,  from  majestus, 
are  both  derived  from  magis  more,  or  ma- 
jor greater,  that  is,  more  or  greater  than 
others;  but  they  differ  in  this  respect, 
that  the  magisterial  is  something  assum- 
ed, and  is  therefore  often  false ; the  ma- 
jestic is  natural,  and  consequently  always 
real : an  upstart,  or  an  intruder  into  any 
high  station  or  office,  may  put  on  a 
magisterial  air,  in  order  to  impose  on  the 
multitude ; but  it  will  not  be  in  liis 
power  to  be  majestic,  which  never  shows 
itself  in  a borrowed  shape ; none  but 
those  who  have  a superiority  of  character, 
of  birth,  or  outward  station,  can  be  ma- 
jestic ; a petty  magistrate  in  the  country 
may  be  magisterial ; a king  or  queen 
cannot  uphold  their  station  without  a 
majestic  deportment. 


STATELY  and  POMPOUS  nre  most 
nearly  allied  to  magisterial;  AUGUST 
and  DIGNIFIED  to  majestic:  the 

former  being  merely  extrinsic  and  as- 
sumed ; t lie  latter  intrinsic  and  in- 

herent. Magisterial  respects  the  autho- 
rity which  is  assumed;  stately  regards 
splendour  and  rank ; pompous  regards 
personal  importance,  with  all  the  ap- 
peudages  of  greatness  and  power:  a per- 
son is  magisterial  in  the  exercise  of  bis 
oifice,  and  the  distribution  of  bis  com- 
mands ; he  is  stately  in  Ilia  ordinary  in- 
tercourse with  his  inferiors  and  equals  ; 
lie  is  pompous  on  particular  occasions  of 
appearing  in  public:  a person  demands 
silence  in  a magisterial  tone  ; be  marches 
forward  with  a stately  air  ; he  comes  for- 
ward in  a pompous  manner,  so  as  to 
strike  others  with  a sense  of  his  import- 
ance. 

Majestic  is  an  epithet  that  characte- 
rizes the  exterior  of  an  object ; august  is 
that  which  marks  an  essential  characte- 
ristic in  the  object ; dignified  serves  to 
characterise  a person's  action : the  form 
of  a female  is  termed  majestic,  when  it  has 
something  imposing  in  it,  suited  to  the 
condition  of  majesty,  or  the  most  elevated 
station  in  society ; a monarch  is  entitled 
august  in  order  to  describe  the  extent  of  Jus 
empire;  a public  assembly  is  denominated 
august  to  bespeak  its  high  character,  and 
its  weighty  influence  in  the  settle  of  so- 
ciety ; a reply  is  termed  dignified  when  it 
upholds  the  individual  and  personal  cha- 
racter of  a man  as  well  as  bis  relative  cha- 
racter in  the  community  to  which  he  lie- 
longs:  the  two  former  of  these  terms  are 
associated  only  with  grandeur  of  outward 
circumstances  : the  Inst  is  applicable  to 
men  of  all  stations,  who  have  each  in  his 
sphere  a dignity  to  maintain  which  be- 
longs to  man  ns  an  independent  moral 
agent. 

Govern  mm  t being  (be  noblest  and  moat  mjsif- 
riona  of  nil  art*,  it  very  Mil  far  thoae  to  talk 
magisterially  of  who  never  bore  anj  share  la  it. 

South. 

Then  Aristides  lifts  hi»  honest  front, 

In  para  majestic  poverty  rever’d.  Thomson. 

Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 
To  betke  basis  of  that  pompom  load.  Dkkham. 

There  is  for  the  most  part  as  much  real  enjoy im*nt 
ander  the  meanest  cottage,  as  within  the  walls  of  the 
stateliest  palace.  South. 

Nor  can  I think  that  God,  creator  wise, 

Thong  h threaten  log,  will  In  earnest  so  destroy  _s 
Us,  his  prime  crratarc?,  dignified  so  high. 

Milton. 

How  poor,  how  rkh,  how  abject,  how  august. 

How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man  ! Young. 
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MAGNIFICENCE,  SPLENDOUR, 
POMP. 

MAGNIFICENCE,  from  magnus  and 
facia,  signifies  doing  largely,  or  on  a large 
scale. 

SPLENDOUR,  in  Latin  splendor,  from 
tplendeo  to  shine,  signifies  brightness  in 
the  external. 

POMP,  in  Latin  pompa,  Greek  xro/urq 
a procession,  from  ictpnu  to  send,  signi- 
fies in  general  formality  and  ceremony. 

Magnificence  lies  not  only  in  the  num- 
ber and  extent  of  the  objects  presented, 
but  in  their  degree  of  richness  as  to  their 
colouring  and  quality  ; s pltndour  is  but  a 
characteristic  of  magnificence,  attached 
to  such  objects  as  dazzle  the  eye  by  the 
quantity  of  light,  or  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  colouring : the  entertainments 
of  the  eastern  monarchs  and  princes  are 
remarkable  for  their  magnificence,  Irora 
the  immense  nuuiher  of  their  attendants, 
the  crowd  of  equipages,  the  size  of  their 
palaces,  the  multitude  of  costly  utensils, 
and  the  profusion  of  viands  which  con- 
stitute the  arrangements  for  the  banquet ; 
the  entertainments  of  Europeans  present 
much  tplendour,  from  the  richness,  the 
variety,  and  the  brilliancy,  of  dress,  of 
furniture,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  a 
feast,  which  the  refinements  of  art  have 
brought  to  perfectiou.  Magnificence  is 
seldoiner  unaccompanied  with  splendour 
than  tplendour  with  magnificence ; since 
quantity,  as  well  as  quality,  is  essential 
to  the  one  ; but  quality  more  than  quan- 
tity is  an  essential  to  the  other : a large 
army  drawn  up  in  battle  array  is  a mag- 
nificent spectacle,  from  the  immensity  of 
their  numbers  and  the  order  of  their  dis- 
position ; it  will  in  nil  probability  be  a 
splendid  scene  if  there  be  much  richness 
in  the  dresses ; the  pomp  will  here  con- 
sist in  such  large  bodies  of  men  acting  by 
one  impulse,  and  directed  by  one  wdl  : 
hence  military  pomp  ; it  is  the  appendage 
of  power,  when  displayed  to  public  view  : 
on  particular  occasions,  a monarch  seated 
on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his  cour- 
tiers, and  attended  by  his  guards,  is  said 
to  appear  with  pomp. 

Not  R >b)  Ion, 

Nor  frr*t  A I culm,  «ueb  ma{nijletnce 
EtiulTtl  lu  all  thrlr  glories.  Milton. 

Vaia  lr«tmtorjr  tpl  ndoun  could  not  all 
R^prl-vt*  the  totu-riiig  mansion  from  It*  fall. 

Gold*  mi  Tit ■ 

W*»  all  that  pomp  of  »or>  for  tlil«  prepar'd: 

These  fin**,  thb  fWrml  pile,  (hear  altar*  rear’d. 

Dkydm. 


magnitude,  v.  Size. 
majestic,  v.  Magisterial. 
to  maim,  v.  To  mutilate. 
main,  v.  Chief. 
to  maintain,  v.  To  assert. 
to  maintain,  v.  Tb  hold. 
to  maintain,  v.  To  sustain. 
maintenance,  v.  Livelihood. 
to  make,  do. 

MAKE,  in  Dutch  maken,  Saxon  mnean, 
$lc.  comes  from  the  Greek  pagan)  art, 
signifying  to  put  together  with  art. 

DO,  v.  To  acl. 

We  cannot  moke  without  doing,  but  we 
may  do  without  making : to  do  is  simply 
to  move  for  a certain  end ; to  make  is  to 
do,  su  as  to  bring  something  into  being, 
which  was  not  before  : we  make  a thing 
what  it  was  not  before  ; we  do  a tiling  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  did  it  betore : 
what  is  made  is  either  better  or  worse,  or 
the  same  as  another ; what  is  done,  is 
done  either  wisely  or  unwisely. 

Empire!  thou  poor  aud  dwpicsbl.  Ihll| ! 

W bn  tacb  u Ihn*  make  and  unmake  * vine. 

Divobs. 

Wbat  .ball  I da  to  be  tat  net  biunro, 

Aud  make  I be  age  to  come  mj  own  1 I'o.UY, 

TO  MAKE,  FORM,  PRODUCE, 
CREATE. 

MAKE, ».  To  make. 

FORM,  t>.  To  form. 

PRODUCE,  v.  To  afford. 

CREATE,  a.  7o  cause. 

The  idea  of  giving  birth  to  a thing  is 
common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  action  : to  make 
is  the  most  general  and  unqualified  term  ; 
to  form  signifies  to  give  a form  to  a thing, 
that  is,  to  make  it  alter  a given  form;  to 
produce  is  to  bring  forth  into  the  light,  to 
call  into  existence  ; to  create  is  to  hi  lug 
into  existence  by  an  absolute  exer- 
cise of  power : to  tnake  is  the  simplest 
action  of  all,  and  comprehends  a simple 
coiubinution  by  the  smallest  efforts ; to 
form  requires  care  and  attention,  and 
greater  efforts ; to  produce  requires  time, 
and  also  labour : whatever  is  put  toge- 
ther so  as  to  become  another  thing,  is 
made ; a chair  or  a table  is  made  : what- 
ever is  put  into  any  distinct  form  is  form- 
ed ; the  potter  Jormt  the  clay  into  on 
earthen  vessel : whatever  emanates  from 
a thing,  so  as  to  become  a distinct  object. 
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is  produced  f fire  is  often  produced  by  the 
violent  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
with  each  other.  The  process  of  making 
.s  always  performed  by  some  conscious 
agent,  who  employs  either  mechanical 
means,  or  die  simple  exercise  of  power : 
a bird  maker  its  nest ; man  make:  various 
things,  by  the  exercise  of  bis  under- 
standing and  his  limbs;  the  Almighty 
Maker  nos  made  every  thing  by  his  word. 
The  process  of  forming  does  not  always 
require  a conscious  agent;  things  are 
likewise  formed  of  themselves ; or  they 
•re  formed  by  the  active  operations  of 
other  bodies  ; melted  lead,  when  thrown 
into  water,  will  form  itself  into  various 
little  bodies ; hard  substances  unformed 
in  the  human  body  which  give  rise  to  the 
disease  termed  tbe  gravel.  What  is  pro- 
duced is  oftenor  produeal  by  the  process 
of  nature,  than  by  any  express  design; 
the  earth  produces  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
from  seed ; animals,  by  a similar  process, 
produce  their  young.  Create,  in  this  na- 
tural sense  of  the  term,  is  employed  as 
the  act  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  that 
of  the  Supreme  Being  only  ; it  is  the  act 
of  making  by  a simple  effort  of  power, 
without  the  use  of  materials,  and  without 
anyprocess. 

Tney  are  all  employed  in  the  moral 
sense,  and  with  a similar  distinction : 
make  is  indefinite;  we  may  moke  a thing 
that  is  difficult  or  easy,  simple  or  com- 
plex ; we  may  make  a letter,  or  make  a 
poem ; we  may  make  a word,  or  make  a 
sentence.  To  form  is  the  work  either  of 
intelligence,  or  of  circumstances  : edu- 
cation has  much  to  do  in  forming  tbe 
habits,  but  nature  has  more  to  do  in 
forming  tbe  disposition  and  the  mind 
altogether ; sentiments  are  frequently 
formed  by  yonng  people  before  they  have 
sufficient  maturity  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge to  justify  them  in  coming  to  any 
decision.  To  produce  is  the  effect  of  great 
mental  exertion  ; or  it  is  the  natural  ope- 
ration of  things  : no  industry  could  ever 
produce  a poetn  or  a work  of  the  imagi- 
nation ; but  a history  or  a work  of  sci- 
ence may  be  produced  by  the  force  of 
mere  labour.  All  things,  both  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  world,  arc  linked 
together  upon  the  simple  principle  of 
cause  and  effect,  by  which  one  thing  is 
tbe  producer,  and  tbe  other  the  thing 
predated : quarrels  produce  hatred,  and 
Kindness  produces  love  ; as  heat  produces 
inflammation  mid  fever,  or  disease  pro- 
duces death.  Since  genius  is  a spark  of 
the  Divine  power  that  acts  by  its  own  in- 


dependent agency,  the  property  of  crea- 
tion has  lieen  figuratively  ascribed  to  it : 
the  creative  power  of  the  human  mind  is 
a faint  emblem  of  that  power  which 
brought  every  thing  into  existence  out  of 
nothing. 

Is  wij  treaty  those  coo cet. Watt,  which  he 
(Charles  1.)  thought  be  could  not  siuiMats ; he  never 
could  b;  car  notire  or  persuasion  be  Induced  to 
make.  ' Hums. 

Homer's  and  Vlrjll’a  heroes  do  not  yarns  a reso- 
lution without  tbe  cooduct  and  direction  of  some 
deity.  Anmsos. 

A supernatural  effect  fa  that  which  la  above  any 
natural  power,  that  we  keow  of,  to  produce. 

Tnuvsaw. 

A wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore. 

In  which  all  colours  ued  nil  figures  were, 

Thai  nature  or  that  fancy  cau  create.  Cowlut. 

to  make  known,  v.  To  inform. 
malady,  v.  Disorder. 

MALEDICTION,  CURSE,  IMPRECA- 
TION, EXECRATION,  ANATHEMA. 

MALEDICTION,  from  male  and  dico, 
signifies  a saying  ill,  that  is,  declaring  an 
evil  w ish  against  a person. 

CURSE,  in  Snxou  kursiad,  comes  iu  all 
probability  from  the  Greek  cupouto  sanc- 
tion or  ratify,  signifying  a bad  wish  de- 
clared upon  oath,  or  in  a solemn  manner. 

IMPRECATION,  from  im  and precor, 
signifies  a praying  down  evil  upon  a per- 
son. 

EXECRATION,  from  the  Latin  (re- 
mit-, that  is,  c sacris  cxcluderc , signifies 
the  same  as  to  excommunicate,  with 
every  form  of  solemn  imprecation. 

ANATHEMA,  in  Greek  avaOjjpa, 
signifies  a setting  out,  that  is,  a putting 
out  of  a religious  community  as  a pe- 
nance. 

The  malediction  is  the  most  indefinite 
and  general  term,  signifying  simply  tbe 
declaration  of  evil ; curse  is  a solemn  de- 
nunciation of  evil : the  former  is  employ- 
ed mostly  by  men  ; the  latter  by  God  or 
man : the  rest  arc  species  of  the  curse 
pronounced  only  by  man.  The  maledic- 
tion is  caused  by  simple  anger  ; the  curse 
is  occasioned  by  some  grievous  offence  : 
men,  in  the  heat  of  their  passion,  will 
utter  maledictions  against  any  object  that 
offends  them  ; Goa  pronounced  a curse 
upon  Adam,  and  all  his  posterity,  after 
the  fall. 

The  term  curse  differs  in  the  degree  of 
evil  pronounced  or  wished ; imprecation 
and  execration  always  imply  some  posi- 
tive great  evil,  and,  in  fact,  as  much  evil 
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as  can  be  conceived  by  loan  in  his  anger ; 
the  anathema  respects  the  evil  which  is 
pronounced  according  to  the  canon  law, 
uy  which  n man  is  not  only  put  out  of  the 
church,  but  held  up  as  an  otyect  of  of- 
fence. Tlie  malediction  is  altogether  an 
unallowed  expression  of  private  resent- 
ment ; the  ntrir  was  admitted,  in  some 
cases,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law ; and 
that,  as  well  as  the  anuthema,  at  one  time 
formed  a part  of  the  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline of  the  Christian  church;  the  impre- 
cation formed  a part  of  the  heathenish 
ceremony  of  religion  ; but  the  execration 
is  always  the  informal  expression  of  the 
most  violent  personal  anger. 

With  many  praise*  of  his  good  play,  and  many 
maledictions  on  thr  power  of  chauct*,  lie  took  up 
the  canla  and  threw  them  in  tbe  ire.  M ackfxzif.. 
But  know,  that  ere  vour  promUM  waHa  jou  build, 

Mj  curses  *eve»ly  he  fulfill’d.  Dry  den. 

That  either  host  their  imprecation*  join’d.  Porn. 

I have  seen  lo  Bedlam  a mao  that  ha«  held  up  Ufa 
Cana  In  a pout  ore  of  adoration  toward*  heaven  to  Utter 
execration*  and  blasphemies.  Stjuclk, 

The  bare  anathemas  of  the  cbarch  fail  like  an 
■aany  brutn  Julmina  upon  the  obstiuate  and 
achisaatical-  South. 

m a lb  factor,  v.  Crim  inal. 

MALEVOLENT,  MALICIOUS,  MA- 
LIGNANT. 

These  words  hare  all  their  derivation 
from  mahis  had;  that  is,  MALEVO- 
LENT, wishing  ill;  MALICIOUS  (v. 
Malice),  haring  an  evil  disposition  ; nnd 
MALIGNANT,  having  an  evil  tendency. 

Malevolence  has  a deep  root  in  the 
heart,  and  is  a settled  part  of  the  charac- 
ter ; we  denominate  the  person  malevo- 
lent, to  designate  the  ruling  temper  of  hia 
mind  : maliciousness  may  be  applied  as 
an  epithet  to  particular  parts  ot  a man's 
character  or  conduct;  one  may  have  a 
malicious  joy  or  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
distresses  of  another : malignity  is  not 
employed  to  characterize  the  person,  but 
the  thing;  the  malignity  of  a design  is  es- 
timated by  the  degree  of  mischief  which 
was  intended  to  be  done.  Whenever 
malevolence,  has  token  possession  of  tbe 
heart,  all  the  sources  of  goodwill  are 
dried  up  ; a stream  of  evil  runs  through 
tbe  whole  frame,  and  contaminates  every 
moral  feeling;  the  being  who  is  under 
such  an  unhappy  influence  neither  thinks 
nor  does  any  thing  but  what  is  evil : a 
malicious  disposition  is  that  branch  of  ma- 
levolence which  it  the  next  to  it  in  the 
Muck  ness  of  its  character;  it  differs, 
however,  in  this,  that  malice  will,  in 


general,  lie  dormant,  until  it  is  provoked ; 
but  malevolence  is  os  active  and  unceasing 
iu  its  operations  for  mischief,  as  its  op- 
posite, benevolence,  is  in  wishing  and  do- 
ing good. 

Malicious  and  malignant  are  both  ap- 
plied to  things ; but  the  former  is  applied 
to  those  which  are  of  a personal  nature, 
the  latter  to  objects  purely  inanimate  : a 
story  or  tale  is  termed  malicious,  which 
emanated  from  a malicious  disposition  ; a 
star  is  termed  malignant,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a bud  or  malignant  in- 
fluence. 

I Save  often  known  very  luting  malevolence  ex- 
cited by  unlucky  censure*.  Jons* on. 

Grvwtneva,  Ibeeornest  of  malicious  Fate 
For  future  woe,  wu  never  meant  a good. 

Soutbksx. 

Still  horror  reljrov,  a dreary  twillxbt  round, 

Of  Itrugslliig  night  nnd  day  motif  H*ni  min'd. 

Taojcvon. 

MALICE,  RANCOUR,  SPITE, 
GRUDGE,  PIQUE. 

MALICE,  in  Latin  malitia,  from  malut 
bad,  signifies  the  very  essence  of  badness 
lying  in  the  heart ; RANCOUR  (o.  Ha- 
tred ) is  only  continued  hatred:  the  for- 
mer requires  no  external  cause  to  provoke 
it,  it  is  inherent  in  the  mind  ; tbe  latter  ' 
must  he  caused  by  some  personal  of- 
fence. Malice  it  properly  the  love  of 
evil  for  evil’s  sake,  and  is,  therefore,  con- 
fined to  no  number  or  quality  of  objects, 
and  limited  by  no  circumstance  ; rancour, 
as  it  depends  upon  external  objects  for 
its  existence,  so  it  is  confined  to  such  ob- 
jects only  as  are  liable  to  cause  displea- 
sure or  ang« : malice  will  impel  a man 
to  do  mischief  to  those  who  have  not  in- 
jured him,  and  are  perhaps  strangers  to 
bun ; rancour  can  subsist  only  between 
those  who  have  had  sufficient  connexion 
to  be  at  varinnee. 

SPITE,  from  the  Italian  dispclto  and 
the  French  despit,  denotes  a petty  kind 
of  malicr,  or  disposition  to  offend  an- 
other iu  trifling  matters;  it  may  be  in 
the  temper  of  the  person,  or  it  may 
have  its  source  in  some  external  provoca- 
tion : children  often  show  their  spite  to 
each  other. 

GRUDGE,  connected  with  grumble 
and  groat,  and  PIQUE,  from  pike,  de- 
noting the  prick  of  a pointed  instrument, 
nre  employed  for  that  particular  state  of 
rancourous  or  spiteful  feeling  which  is  oc- 
casioned by  personal  offences  : t he  grudge 
is  that  which  has  long  existed  ; the  pique 
is  that  which  is  of  recent  date ; a person 
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it  said  to  owe  another  a grudge  for  hav- 
ing done  him  a disservice  ; or  he  is  Slid 
to  have  a pique  towards  another,  who  lias 
shown  him  an  affront. 

ir  in,  chirr e ku  bilker  krouftbt  the  uw 
Of  PabmedH,  not  unknown  to  fane. 

Who  kuler'd  from  the  malice  of  the  tin**.  Dryoxx. 
Pari/  spirit  fills  a nation  with  splrra  and  rancour. 

Addmox. 

Can  beav’alj  minds  such  high  rescotntent  show, 

Or  exrrclv?  tbcir  rpile  in  liumxn  woe.  Drydkx. 
Tbe  rod  of  wit,  to  show  bin  grudge. 

Clapp’d  Mia'  cars  upon  the  judre.  Swift. 

You  majr  be  sure  the  ladies  are  not  wanting,  on 
their  side,  in  cberithing  and  Improving  tbese  import* 
ant  pique*,  wfclc.li  divide  Ibe  towa  almost  into  as 
aaanj  parties  as  there  are  families. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montaoi  b. 

’ malicious,  v.  Malevolent. 
malignant,  v.  Malevolent. 
to  manage,  v.  To  concert. 
to  manage,  v.  To  conduct. 
management,  v.  Care. 
management,  p.  Economy. 
manful,  v.  Manly. 
to  mangle,  v.  To  mutilate. 
mania,  v.  Derangement. 
manifest,  v.  Apparent. 
to  manifest,  v.  To  discover. 
to  manifest,  v.  To  prove. 

MANLY,  MANFUL. 

MANLY,  or  like  a man,  is  opposed  to 
juvenile,  and  of  course  applied  only  to 
youths;  but  MANFUL,  or  full  of  man- 
hood, is  opposed  to  effeminate,  and  is  ap- 
plicable more  property  to  grown  persons  : 
u premature  manliness  in  young  persons 
is  hardly  less  unseemly  than  n want  of 
munfulneu  in  one  who  is  called  upon  to 
display  his  courage. 

I love  a manly  freedom  as  much  a»  any  of  (Im 
baad  of  cavhierers  nf  kings.  Burak. 

I opposed  bi«  whim  manfully,  which  I think  von 
will  approve  of.  % Clmbkrlarb. 

MANNER,  V.  Air. 

MANNER,  V.  Custom. 
manner,  r.  Way. 

MANNERS,  MORALS. 

MANNERS  (r.  Air,  Manner)  respect 
the  minor  forms  of  acting  with  others  and 
towards  others ; MORALS  include  the 
important  duties  of  life ; manners  have, 
therefore,  beeu  denominated  minor  mo- 
rals. By  an  attention  to  good  manners 


we  render  ourselves  good  companions; 
hy  an  observance  of  good  morals  we  be- 
come good  members  of  society  t tho 
former  gains  the  good-will  of  others,  the 
latter  their  esteem.  The  manners  of  a 
child  are  of  more  or  less  importance,  ac- 
cording to  his  station  in  life  ; his  morals 
cannot  lie  attended  to  too  early,  let  his 
stotion  be  what  it  may. 

In  the  prevent  corrupted  sUt*  of  human  w*nnerst 
always  to  a««eot  and  to  comply,  Is  tb«  very  worst 
maxim  *e  can  adopt.  It  i*  impossible  to  support  the 
purity  and  diguity  of  Christian  morals,  without  op- 
posing the  world  on  various  occasion*.  Blair. 

margin,  v.  Border. 
marine,  v.  Maritime. 
mariner,  i).  Seaman. 

MARITIME,  MARINE,  NAVAL, 
NAUTICAL. 

MARITIME  and  MARINE,  from  the 
Latin  mare  a sea,  signifies  belonging  to 
the  sea;  NAVAL,  from  navis  a ship, 
signifies  belonging  to  a ship ; and  NAU- 
TICAL, from  nauta  a sailor,  signifies  be- 
longing to  a sailor,  or  to  navigation. 

Countries  and  places  are  denominated 
maritime  from  their  proximity  to  the  sea, 
or  their  great  intercourse  by  sea  ; hence 
England  is  called  the  most  maritime  na- 
tion in  Europe.  Murine  is  a techni- 
cal term,  employed  by  persons  iu  office, 
to  denote  that  which  is  officially  trans- 
acted with  regard  to  the  sea  in  distinctioo 
from  what  passes  on  land  ; hence  we  speak 
of  the  marines  as  a species  of  soldiers 
acting  by  sen,  of  the  marine  society,  or 
marine  stores. 

Naval  is  another  term  of  art  as  op- 
posed to  military,  and  used  in  regard  to 
the  arrangements  of  government  or  com- 
merce : hence  we  speak  of  naval  affairs, 
naval  officers,  naval  tactics,  and  the  like. 
Nuutical  is  a scientific  term,  connected 
with  the  science  of  navigation  or  the  ma- 
nagement of  vessels  : lienee  we  talk  of  nau- 
tical instruction,  of  nautical  calculations. 
The  maritime  laws  of  England  are  essen- 
tial for  the  preservation  of  the  naval 
power  which  it  has  so  justly  acquired. 
The  murine  of  England  is  oue  of  its  glo- 
ries. The  naval  administration  is  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  our  go- 
vernment in  the  time  of  war.  Nuuiicut 
tables  auu  a nautical  almanack  have  been 
expressly  formed  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  apply  themselves  to  nautical  euA> 
jects. 
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Oct«Tiaon«  reduced  Lepldus  to  * nccewdty  to  b^g 
hta  life,  and  be  content  to  lead  tlie  remainder  of  it  io 
a mein  condition  at  Circeii,  a small  maritime  town 
among  the  Latina.  Pridkai  x. 

A man  of  a very  crave  naprct  required  notice  to  be 
given  of  hH  intention  to  set  out  on  a certain  d i j on 
a submarine  voyage.  Jonsiox. 

Sextus  Ponipey  having  together  such  a naval 
force  as  made  up  310,  veiled  Siciljr.  Pridkaix. 

MARK,  PRINT,  IMPRESSION, 
STAMP. 

MARK  is  ttie  same  in  tlie  northern 
languages,  and  in  the  Persian  mar:. 

PRINT  and  IMPRESSION,  troth 
from  the  Latin  premu  to  press,  signify  tlie 
visible  effect  produced  by  printing  or 
pressing. 

STAMP  signifies  the  effect  produced 
by  stamping. 

The  word  mark  is  the  most  general 
in  sense : whatever  alters  the  external 
face  of  an  object  is  a mark;  a print 
is  some  specific  murk,  or  a figure  drawn 
upon  the  surface  of  an  object ; an  im- 
pression is  the  mask  pressed  either  upon 
or  into  a body ; a stamp  is  the  mark 
that  is  stumped  in  or  upon  the  body.  The 
murk  is  confined  to  no  size,  shape,  or 
form  ; the  print  is  a murk  that  represents 
an  object*:  the  mark  may  consist  of  a 
spot,  a line,  a stain,  or  n smear;  hut  a 
print  describes  n given  object,  as  a house, 
a man,  &c.  A mark  is  either  n protuber- 
ance nr  a depression ; an  impression  is 
always  a sinking  in  of  the  object  : a hil- 
lock or  a hole  arc  both  marks  ; but  the 
latter  is  properly  the  impression;  the 
stamp  mostly  resembles  the  impression 
unless  in  the  case  of  the  seal,  which  is, 
stumped  upon  paper,  and  occasions  an  ele- 
vatiou  with  the  wax. 

The  mark  is  occasioned  by  every  sort 
of  action,  gentle  or  violent,  artificial  or 
natural ; by  the  voluntary  act  of  a person, 
or  the  unconscious  net  of  inanimate  bo- 
dies, by  means  of  compression  or  fric- 
tion ; by  n touch  or  a blow,  and  the  like : 
all  the  others  are  occasioned  by  one  or 
more  of  these  modes.  The  print  is  occa- 
sioned by  artificial  means  of  compression, 
as  when  the  print  of  letter:,  or  pictures  is 
made  on  paper ; or  by  accidental  and  na- 
tural compression,  as  when  the  print  of 
tho  hand  is  made  on  the  wull,  or  the 
print  of  the  foot  is  made  on  the  ground. 
The  impression  is  made  by  means  more  or 
less  violent,  as  when  an  impression  is 
made  upon  wood  by  the  axe  or  hammer; 
or  by  gradual  and  natural  means,  as  by  the 
dripping  of  water  on  stone.  The  stamp 
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is  made  by  means  of  direct  pressure  with 
an  artificial  instrument. 

Mark  is  of  such  universal  application, 
that  it  is  confined  to  no  objects  whatever, 
either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world ; 
print  is  mostly  applied  to  material  ob- 
jects, the  face  of  which  undergoes  a last- 
ing change,  ns  the  printing  made  on  pa- 
per or  wood;  impression  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  such  natural  objects  as 
are  particularly  solid ; stamp  is  generally 
applied  to  paper,  or  still  softer  mid  more 
yielding  bodies.  Impression  and  stamp 
have  both  a moral  application  : events  or 
specches  make  nil  impression  mi  the  mind : 
things  bear  a certain  stamp  which  be- 
speaks their  origin.  Where  the  passions 
have  obtained  an  ascendancy,  the  occa- 
sional good  impressions  which  are  pro- 
duced by  religious  observances  but  too 
frequently  die  away ; the  Christian  reli- 
gion carries  with  itself  the  stamp  of  truth. 

De  La  Chamber  as«*Tt»  pcnillvely  that  from  the 
mark » on  the  bo  !j  the  configuration  of  the  planet* 
at  a nativity  may  be  gathered.  Walsii. 

From  hence  A«fn»a  took  l«*r  flight,  and  here 
The  print*  of  her  cl.  pan  in ~ steps  appear.  Drydkv, 

No  man  can  offl*t  at  the  change  of  the  government 
established,  without  first  gaining  new  authority, 
ami  in  some  degree  debasing  the  old  by  appearance 
and  imprcaaioni  oi  contrary  qualities  in  those  who 
before  cu  joyed  it.  Txmpi.b. 

Adnh'ratr  metal*  lo  the  sterling  stamp 
Appear  not  meaner,  thin  mcie  human  lines 
Compar'd  with  tlui««  whose  inspiration  shine*. 

Roscommon. 

MARK,  SIGN,  NOTE,  SYMPTOM, 
TOKEN,  INDICATION. 

MARK,  v.  Mark,  impression. 

SIGN,  in  Latin  signnm,  Greek  ai\pa 
from  ffi£wto  punctuate,  signifies  the  thing 
that  points  out. 

SYMPTOM,  in  Latin  symptoma,  Greek 
arpwrstpa  from  irnpimrrw  to  fall  out  in 
accordance,  signifies  what  presents  itself 
to  confirm  one’s  opinion. 

TOKEN,  r.  To  betoken. 

INDICATION,  in  1 Jit  in  indicatio, 
from  indico , and  the  Greek  evt lists  to 
point  out,  signifies  the  thing  which  points 
out. 

The  idea  of  an  external  object,  which 
serves  to  direct  the  observer,  is  common 
to  all  these  terms ; the  difference  consists 
in  the  objects  that  arc  employed.  Any 
thing  may  serve  as  a mark,  a stroke,  a 
dot,  a stick  set  ap,  mid  the  like ; it 
serves  simply  to  guide  the  senses;  the 
sign  is  something  more  complex  ; it  con- 
sists of  a figure  or  representation  of  some 
object,  as  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
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or  tbe  tiptu  which  are  affixed  to  houses  of 
entertainment,  or  to  shops.  Mark*  are 
arbitrary ; every  one  chouses  his  mirk  at 
pleasure : signs  have  commonly  a con- 
nexion with  the  object  that  is  to  be  ob- 
served ! a house,  a tree,  a letter,  or  any 
external  object  may  be  chosen  as  a mark  ; 
but  a tobacconist  chooses  the  sign  of  a 
black  man  ; the  innkeeper  chooses  the 
bend  of  the  reigning  prince.  Marks 
serve  in  general  simply  to  aid  the  me- 
mory in  distinguishing  the  situation  of 
objects,  or  the  particular  circumstances 
of  persons  or  things,  as  the  marks  which 
are  set  up  in  a garden  to  distinguish  the 
ground  what  is  occupied ; they  may, 
therefore,  be  privnte,  and  known  only  to 
the  individual  or  individuals  that  make 
them,  as  the  private  marks  by  which  a 
tradesman  distinguishes  his  prices  : they 
may  likewise  he  changeable  and  fluc- 
tuating, according  to  tbe  humour  and 
convenience  of  the  maker,  ns  the  private 
murks  which  are  employed  by  the  mili- 
tary on  gunrd.  Signs,  on  the  contrary, 
serve  to  direct  the  understanding ; they 
have  either  a natural  or  an  artificial  re- 
semblance to  the  object  to  he  represent- 
ed ; they  are  consequently  chosen,  not 
by  the  will  of  one,  but  by  the  universal 
consent  of  a body ; they  are  not  chosen 
for  the  moment,  but  for  a permanency, 
as  iu  the  case  of  language,  cither  oral  or 
written,  in  the  cose  of  the  zodiacal  signs, 
or  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  algebraical 
signs,  and  the  like.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  many  objects  may  be  both  a mark 
and  a sign,  according  to  the  above  illus- 
tration : the  cross  which  is  employed  in 
books,  by  way  of  reference  to  notes,  is  a 
mark  only,  because  it  serves  merely 
to  guide  the  eye,  or  assist  the  memoiy  ; 
but  the  figure  of  the  cross,  when  employed 
iu  reference  to  the  cruss  of  our  Saviour, 
is  a sign,  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  a dis- 
tinct idea  of  something  else  to  the  mind  ; 
no  likewise  little  strokes  over  letters,  or 
even  letters  themselves,  may  merely  be 
marks,  while  they  only  point  out  a dif- 
ference between  this  or  that  letter,  this 
or  that  object ; hut  this  same  stroke  be- 
comes a sign,  if,  as  in  the  first  declension 
of  Latin  uouns  it  puints  out  the  ablative 
case,  it  is  a sign  of  the  ablative  case ; 
and  a single  letter  affixed  to  different  par- 
cels is  merely  a mark  so  long  as  it  simply 
serves  this  purpose  ; but  the  same  letter, 
suppose  it  were  a word,  is  a sign  when  it 
is  used  as  a sign.  It  is,  moreover,  clear 
from  the  atiovo,  that  there  arc  many  ob- 
jects which  serve  as  marks,  which  are 


never  signs ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
though signs  are  mostly  composed  of 
marks,  vet  there  are  two  sorts  of  signs 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  marks; 
namely,  those  which  we  obtain  by  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  sight ; or  those 
which  are  only  figures  in  the  mind. 
When  words  are  spoken,  and  not  written, 
they  are  signs  and  not  marks ; and  ill 
like  manner  the  sign  of  the  cross,  when 
made  on  the  forehead  of  children  in  bap- 
tism, is  a sign  but  not  a mark.  This  il- 
lustration of  these  two  words,  in  their 
strict  and  proper  sense,  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain them  iu  thoir  extended  and  meta- 
phorical sense.  A mark  stands  for  no- 
thing but  what  is  visible  ; the  sign  stands 
for  that  only  w hich  is  real.  A star  on  the 
breast  of  an  officer  or  nobleman  is  a mark 
of  distinction  or  honour,  because  it  dis- 
tinguishes one  person  from  another,  and 
in  u way  that  is  apt  to  reflect  honour; 
hut  it  is  not  a sign  of  honour,  because  it 
is  not  the  iudiihitable  test  of  a man's  ho- 
nourable feelings,  since  it  may  be  con- 
ferred by  favour  or  by  mistake,  or  from 
some  partial  circumstance. 

The  mark  and  sign  may  both  stand  for 
the  appearances  of  things,  and  iu  that 
case,  the  former  shows  the  cause  by  the 
effect,  the  latter  the  consequent  by  the 
antecedent  When  a thing  is  said  to  hear 
the  marks  of  violence,  the  cause  of  the 
mark  is  judged  of  by  the  mark  itself;  but 
when  we  say  that  a louring  sky  is  a sign 
of  rain,  the  future  or  cunsequent  ei  out  is 
judged  of  by  the  present  appearance.  So 
likewise  we  judge  by  the  marks  of  a per- 
son's foot  that  some  one  has  been  walking 
there:  when  mariners  meet  with  birds  at 
sea,  they  consider  them  as  a sign  that 
land  is  near  at  hand. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  how- 
ever, that  the  term  mark  is  only  used  for 
that  which  may  be  sfaen,  but  that  signs 
may  serve  to  direct  our  conclusiuns,  ereu 
in  that  which  affects  the  hearing,  feeling, 
smell,  or  taste ; thus  hoarseness  is  a sign 
that  a person  has  a cold ; the  effects 
which  it  produces  on  the  head  of  the  pa- 
tient are  to  himself  sensible  signs  that  he 
labours  under  such  mi  affection.  The 
smell  of  fire  is  a sign  that  some  place  is 
on  fire  : one  of  the  two  travellers  in  La 
Motile’s  fable,  considered  the  taste  of  the 
wine  as  a sign  that  there  must  be  leather 
in  the  bottle,  and  the  other  that  there 
must  he  iron;  and  it  proved  that  they 
were  both  right,  fora  little  key  with  a hit 
of  leather  lied  to  it  was  fouud  at  the 
bottom. 
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In  this  sente  of  the  words  they  are  aft- 
plied  to  moral  objects,  with  precisely  the 
same  distinction : the  mark  illustrates  the 
spring  of  the  action  ; the  sign  shows  the 
state  of  the  mind  or  sentiments  ; it  is  a 
murk  of  folly  or  weakness  in  a man  to 
yield  himself  implicitly  to  the  guidance 
of  an  interested  Iriend ; tears  are  not  &U 
ways  n sign  of  repentance. 

'Note  is  rather  a sign  than  a mark  ; but 
it  is  properly  the  sign  which  consists  of 
marks,  as  a note  ot  admiration  (1),  and 
likewise  n note  which  consists  of  many 
letters  and  words. 

Symptom  is  rather  a mark  than  a sign  ; 
it  explains  the  causo  or  origin  of  com- 
plaints, by  the  appearances  they  assume, 
and  is  employed  as  a technical  term  only 
in  the  science  of  medicine ; as  a foaming 
at  the  mouth  aud  an  abhorrence  of  drink, 
are  symptoms  of  canine  madness;  motion 
and  respiration  are  signs  of  life ; but  it 
may  likewise  be  used  figuratively  in  appli- 
cation to  moral  objects. 

Token  is  a species  of  mark  in  the  mo- 
ral sense,  indication  a species  of  sign  : a 
mark  shows  what  is,  a token  serves  to 
keep  in  iniud  what  has  been  : a gift  to  a 
friend  is  a mark  of  one's  affection  and 
esteem  : if  it  be  permanent  in  its  nature 
it  becomes  a token ; friends  who  are  in 
close  intercourse  have  perpetual  opportu- 
nities of  showing  each  other  marks  of 
their  regard  by  reciprocal  acts  of  cour- 
tesy and  kindness;  when  they  separate 
for  any  length  of  time  they  commonly 
leave  some  token  of  their  tender  senti- 
ments in  each  other's  hands,  as  a pledge 
of  wliat  shall  be,  as  well  as  an  evidence  of 
what  has  been. 

Sign,  as  it  respects  indication,  is  said 
in  abstract  and  general  propositions:  in- 
dication itself  is  only  employed  for  some 
particular  individual  referred  to ; it  be- 
speaks the  act  of  the  persous:  but  the 
sign  is  ouly  the  face  or  appearance  of 
the  thing.  When  a man  does  not  live 
consistently  with  the  profession  which  lie 
bolds,  it  is  a sign  that  his  rebgion  is  built 
on  a wrong  foundation  ; parents  are  gra- 
tified when  they  observe  the  slightest  in- 
dications of  genius  or  goodness  in  their 
children. 

The  ceremonhl  law*  of  Mot?*  were  the  marks  (o 
distinguish  the  people  of  God  from  the  Gentiles. 

Bacox. 

So  pltllo  the  ligntj  such  prophets  are  the  skier. 

OinRIs 

The  sacrhff  of  the  klags  of  France  (as  Lojsel 

*»J»)  is  the  tf$n  of  their  wrercign  priesthood. 

Tsar  li. 


This  fall  of  the  French  monarchy  was  far  from 
being  preceded  bj  any  exterior  iymptarna  of  decliae. 

Blake* 

The  famous  bull-feasts  are  an  trident  token  of 
the  Quixotism  sud  romantic  taste  of  the  Spaniards. 

, Somerville. 

It  is  certain  Virgil’s  parents  gave  him  a good  edu- 
cation, to  which  they  were  inclined  by  the  early  indi- 
cations he  gave  of  a sweet  disposition  and  excellent 
wit.  Walsh. 

MARK,  TRACE,  VESTIGE,  FOOT- 
STEP, TRACK. 

The  word  MARK  ha*  already  been 
considered  at  large  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, but  it  will  admit  of  farther  illustra- 
tion when  taken  in  the  sense  of  that 
which  is  visible,  and  serves  to  show  lb* 
existing  state  of  things;  mark  is  here 
as  before,  the  most  general  and  uoquali- 
fled  term ; the  other  terms  varying  in  the 
circumstances  or  manner  of  the  mark. 

TRACK,  in  Italian  treccia,  Greek 
Tfugeiy  to  run,  and  Hebrew  dank  way, 
signifies  any  continued  mark. 

VESTIGE,  in  Latin  vestigium, not  im- 
probably contracted  from  pedis  and  sti - 
gium  or  stigma,  from  vifw  to  imprint, 
signifies  a print  of  the  foot. 

FOOTSTEP  is  taken  for  the  place  in 
which  the  foot  has  stepped,  or  tire  mark 
made  by  that  step. 

TRACK,  derived  from  the  same  as 
trace,  signifies  (he  way  run,  or  the  mark 
produced  by  that  running. 

The  mark  is  said  of  a fresh  and  unin- 
terrupted line ; the  trace  is  said  of  that 
which  is  bruken  by  time:  a carriage  in 
driving  along  tho  sand  leaves  marks  of 
the  wheels,  but  in  a short  time  all  (races 
of  its  having  been  there  will  be  lust ; a 
murk  is  produced  by  the  action  of  bodies 
on  one  another  in  every  possible  form ; 
the  spilling  of  a liquid  may  leave  a mark 
on  the  floor;  the  blow  of  a stick  leaves  a 
mark  on  the  body  ; but  the  trace  is  a mark 
produced  only  by  bodies  making  a pro- 
gross or  proceeding  in  a continued  coarse: 
the  ship  tlmt  cuts  the  waves,  and  the  bird 
that  cuts  the  air,  leaves  no  trace  of  their 
course  behind;  so  men  pass  their  lives, 
and  after  death  loavc  no  traces  that  they 
ever  were.  They  are  both  applied  to 
moral  objects,  but  tho  mark  is  produced 
by  objects  of  inferior  importance ; it  ex- 
cites a momentary  observation,  but  does 
nut  carry  us  back  to  the  past ; its  cause 
is  either  too  obvious  or  too  minute  to 
awaken  attention : a trace  is  generally  a 
mark  of  something  which  wo  may  wish  to 
see.  Marks  of  haste  and  imbecility  in  a 
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common  writer  excite  no  surprise,  ami 
call  forth  no  observation  : in  a writer  of 
long-standing  celebrity,  we  look  for  traces 
of  his  former  genius. 

The  vestige  is  a species  of  the  mark 
caused  literally  by  the  foot  of  man,  and 
consequently  applied  to  such  places  as 
have  been  inhabited,  where  the  active 
industry  of  man  has  left  visible  marks ; 
it  is  a species  of  trace,  inasmuch  as  it 
enrries  us  back  to  that  which  was,  but  is 
not  at  present.  We  discover  by  maria 
that  things  have  been ; we  discover  by 
traces  and  vestiges  what  they  have  been  : 
a hostile  army  always  leaves  sufficiently 
evident  marks  of  its  having  passed  through 
a country  ; there  are  traces  of  the  Roman 
roads  still  visible  in  London  and  different 
parts  of  England  : Rome  contains  many 
vestiges  of  its  former  greatness. 

Mineralogists  assert  that  there  are 
many  marks  of  a universal  deluge  disco- 
verable in  the  fossils  and  strata  of  the 
earth  ; philological  inquirers  imagine  that 
there  are  traces  in  the  existing  languages 
of  the  Wrld  sufficient  to  ascertain  the 
progress  by  which  the  earth  became  po- 
pulated after  the  deluge;  the  pyramids 
are  vestiges  of  antiquity  which  raise  our 
ideas  of  human  greatness  beyond  any 
thing  which  the  modern  state  of  the  arts 
can  present.  Vettigc,  like  the  two  former, 
may  be  applied  to  moral  as  well  as  natu- 
ral objects  with  the  same  line  of  distinc- 
tion. A person  betrays  marks  of  levity 
in  his  conduct.  Wherever  we  discover 
traces  of  the  same  customs  or  practices  in 
one  country  which  are  prevalent  in  an- 
other, we  suppose  those  countries  to  have 
had  an  intercourse  or  connexion  of  some 
kind  with  one  another  at  a certain  remote 
period.  There  are  customs  still  remain- 
ing in  some  parts  of  England  which  are 
vestiges  of  barbarism. 

Footstep  and  track  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a mark,  but  oftener  ns  a road 
or  course  : when  we  talk  of  following  the 
footsteps  of  another,  it  may  signify  either 
to  follow  the  minks  of  Ins  footsteps  ns  a 
guide  for  the  course  wo  should  take,  or 
to  walk  in  the  very  same  steps  as  he  has 
don*  : the  former  is  the  act  of  one  who 
is  in  pursuit  of  another;  the  latter  is  the 
act  of  him  wlm  follows  in  a train.  Foot- 
steps is  employed  only  for  the  steps  of  an 
individual  : the  track  is  made  by  the  steps 
of  many;  it  is  the  line  which  has  been 
beaten  out  or  made  by  stamping : the 
fesUstcp  can  be  employed  only  for  men  or 
brutes  ; but  the  track  is  applied  to  inani- 
mate objects,  as  tbe  wheel  of  a carriage. 


When  Cacus  took  away  the  oxen  of  Her- 
cules he  dragged  them  backward  that 
they  might  not  be  traced  by  their  foot- 
steps : a track  of  blood  from  the  body  of 
a murdered  man  may  sometimes  lead  to 
the  detection  of  tbe  murderer. 

In  the  metaphorical  application  they 
do  not  signify  a mark,  but  a course  of 
conduct ; the  former  respects  one's  moral 
feelings  or  mode  of  dealing;  the  latter 
one’s  mechanical  and  habitual  manner  of 
acting  : the  former  is  the  consequence  of 
having  tbe  same  principles ; the  latter 
proceeds  from  imitation  or  constant  repe- 
tition. 

A good  son  will  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  a good  father.  In  the  management  of 
business  it  is  rarely  'vise  in  a young  man 
to  leave  the  track  which  has  been  marked 
out  for  him  by  his  superiors  in  age  and 
experience. 

1 have  served  him 

to  this  old  body;  yet  fhe  marks  remain 

Of  many  noondt.  Otway. 

Thr  greatest  favour*  to  an  ungrateful  man  are 
but  like  tbe  motiou  of  a ship  upon  the  wares  : tbej 
leave  no  tratc,  no  sign  behind  them.  South. 

Both  Britain  and  Irelaad  had  temples  for  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  the  reatiget  of  which  are  now 
remaining.  P arrow*. 

Virtue  alone  ennobles  human  kind. 

And  power  should  on  her  glortoo*ybof#frpf  wait. 

Wyiks. 

Though  all  fceems  lost  'tte  impious  to  despair. 

The  track  of  Providence  like  rivers  wind. 

Htcoos*. 

MARK,  BADGE,  5TIGMA. 

MARK  (n.  Mark,  print)  is  still  <hc 
general,  and  the  two  others  specific 
terms ; they  are  employed  for  whatever 
serves  to  characterize  persons  externally, 
or  betoken  any  part  either  of  their  cha- 
racter or  circumstances  : mark  is  em- 
ployed either  in  n good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
sense;  BADGE  in  an  indifferent  one; 
STIGMA  in  a bad  sense  : n thing  may  ei- 
ther be  a mark  of  honour,  of  disgrace,  or  of 
simple  distinction  : n badge  is  a mark  sim- 
ply of  distinction  ; the  stigma  is  a mark  of 
disgrace.  The  mark  is  that  which  is  con- 
ferred upon  a person  for  his  merits,  as 
medals,  stars,  and  ribbands  are  bestowed 
by  princes  upon  meritorious  officers  and 
soldiers  ; or  the  mark  attaches  to  a per- 
son, or  is  affixed  to  him,  in  consequence 
of  his  demerits;  as  a low  situation  in  his 
class  is  a mark  of  disgrace  to  a scholar; 
or  a fool's  cap  is  a mark  of  ignominy 
affixed  to  idlers  and  dunces ; or  a brand 
in  the  forehead  is  a mark  of  ignominy  for 
criminals  : the  budge  is  that  which  is  vo- 
luntarily assumed  by  nne’s-self  according 
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to  established  custom ; it  consists  of  dress 
by  which  the  office,  station,  and  even  reli* 
giou  of  a particular  community  is  distin- 
guished : as  the  gown  and  wig  is  the 
badge  of  gentlemen  in  the  law ; the 
gown  and  surplice  that  of  clerical  men  ; 
the  uniform  of  charity  children  is  the 
budge  of  their  condition ; the  peculiar 
habit  of  the  Quakers  and  Methodists  is 
the  badge  of  their'  religion  : the  stigma 
consists  not  so  much  in  what  is  opeuly 
imposed  upon  a person  as  what  falls  upon 
him  in  the  judgement  of  others;  it  is  the 
black  mark  which  is  set  upon  a person  by 
the  public,  and  is  consequently  the 
strongest  of  all  murks , and  one  which 
every  one  most  dreads,  and  every  good 
man  seeks  least  to  deserve. 

A simple  mark  may  sometimes  bd  such 
only  in  our  own  imagination;  as  when 
one  fancies  that  dress  is  a mark  of  supe- 
riority, or  the  contrary;  that  the  cour- 
tesies which  we  receive  from  a superior 
are  murks  of  his  personal  esteem  and  re- 
gard : but  the  stigma  is  not  wliat  an  in- 
dividual imagines  for  himself,  but  what 
is  conceived  towards  him  by  others  ; the 
office  of  a spy  and  informer  is  so  odious, 
that  every  man  of  honest  feeling  holds 
the  very  name  to  be  a stigma : although 
the  stigma  is  in  general  the  consequence 
of  n man’s  real  umvorthiness,  yet  it  is 
possible  for  particular  prejudices  and 
ruling  passions  to  make  that  a stigma 
which  is  not  so  deservedly;  thus  the 
name  of  Nazurenc  was  a stigma  attached 
to  the  early  disciples  of  our  Saviour. 

In  these  revolutionary  meetings  esnry  counsel. 
Is  proportion  »i  it  i»  daring  anil  violent  amt  per. 
follow.,  in  taken  for  tlie  nr ark  of  auperior  groins. 

Hi  REE. 

Tke  people  of  England  look  upon  hereditary  sac. 
cession  ns  n security  for  their  liberty,  not  as  a battle 
of  servitude.  Bosks. 

The  cross  which  oor  Saviour's  enemies  thought 
was  to  *1  i final  Ur  him  with  infamy,  became  lisp  en- 
sign of  bis  renown.  Besik. 

MARK,  BUTT. 

Aftkk  all  that  has  been  saitl  upon  the 
word  MARK  (r.  Mark,  print),  it  bus 
this  additiunal  meaning  in  common  with 
the  word  BUTT,  that  it  implies  an  ob- 
ject aimed  at : the  mark  is  however  lite- 
rally a mark  that  is  said  to  be  slip*,  at  by 
the  marksman  with  a gun  or  a how  ; or  it 
is  metaphorically  employed  fur  the  man 
who  bv  his  peculiar  characteristics  makes 
himself  the  ubject  of  notice ; he  is  the 
mark  at  which  every  one’s  looks  and 
thoughts  are  directed  : the  butt,  from  the 
French  bout  the  end,  is  a species  of  mark 
in  this  metaphorical  sense;  but  the 
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former  only  calls  forth  general  observa- 
tion, the  latter  provokes  the  laughter  and 
jokes  of  every  one.  Whoever  renders 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  eccentricities 
either  in  his  opinions  or  his  actions,  must 
not  complain  if  he  become  a mark  for  the 
derision  of  the  public:  it  is  a mans  mis- 
fortune rather  than  his  fault  if  he  become 
the  butt  of  a company  who  are  rude  and 
unfeeling  enough  to  draw  their  pleasures 
from  another’s  pain. 

A fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie, 

The  Hvlog  murk  at  which  th  -Ir  arrows  fly,  Devon*. 

I mean  those  honent  gentlemen  that  are  pelted  by 
men,  women,  and  children,  by  friend,  and  foes,  anil 
fn  a word  stand  a.  butts  In  conversation.  Annum*. 

TO  MARK,  NOTE,  NOTICE. 
MARK  is  here  taken  in  the  intellectual 
sense,  fixing  as  it  were  a mark  (r>.  Mark) 
upon  a thing  so  as  to  keep  it  in  mind, 
which  is  in  fact  to  fix  one’s  attention 
upon  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  he  able  to 
distinguish  it  by  its  characteristic  quali- 
ties : to  murk  is  therefore  altogether  an 
intellectual  act : to  NOTE  lias  the  same 
end  us  that  of  marking  ; namely,  to  aid 
the  memory,  but  oue  notes  a thing  by 
making  a written  note  of  it ; this  is  there- 
fore a mechanical  act:  to  NOTICE,  on 
the  otheK  band,  is  a sensible  operation, 
from  notitia  knowledge,  signifies  to  bring 
to  one’s  knowledge,  perception,  or  un- 
derstanding by  the  use  ol  our  senses. 
We  murk  and  note  that  which  particularly 
interests  us  : the  former  is  that  which 
serves  a present  purpose;  notice  that 
which  may  be  of  use  in  future.  The  impa- 
tient lover  marks  the  hours  until  the  time 
arrives  for  meeting  his  mistress : travel- 
lers note  whatever  strikes  them  of  impor- 
tance ro  be  remembered  when  thev  return 
home  : to  notice  may  serve  either  for  the 
present  or  the  future  ; we  may  notice 
things  merely  by  way  of  amusement ; us 
a child  will  notice  the  actions  of  animals, 
or  we  may  notice  u thing  for  the  sake  of 
bearing  it  in  mind,  as  a person  notices  a 
particular  road  when  he  wishes  to  return. 

Many  who  mark  with  such  accuracy  the  course 
of  time  appear  to  have  little  feasibility  of  the  decline 
of  life.  Johnson. 

O treacherous  conscience ! while  the  «eems  to  tleep. 
Unnoted,  note*  each  moment  tninyply’d.  Yocmc. 

An  Riiclithmau**  notice  of  the  weather  It  the  na- 
tural couMMiurnCc*  of  changeable  shift  and  uncertain 
teapot.  Johnson. 

TO  MARK,  V.  To  show, 
MARRIAfiE,  WEDDING,  NUPTIALS. 

MARRIAGE,  from  to  marry,  denotes 
the  act  of  marrying;  WEDDING  and 
NUPTIALS  denote  the  ceremouy  of 
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being  married.  To  marry,  in  French  obviated  by  the  good  sense  of  those  who 
morier,  and  Latin  marito  to  be  joined  to  are  engaged  in  them.  Hasty  marriages 
a male ; hence  marriage  comprehends  the  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  happiness; 
act  of  choosing  and  being  legally  limind  to  young  people  who  are  eager  for  matri- 
a man  or  a woman;  wedding,  from  wed,  many  before  they  are  fully  aware  of  its 
and  the  Teutonic  vxtten  to  promise  or  be-  consequences  will  purchase  their  expe- 
troth,  implies  the  ceremony  of  marrying,  rience  at  the  expense  of  their  peace, 
inasmuch  os  it  is  binding  upon  the  par-  Wedlock  is  the  old  English  word  for 
ties.  . Nuptial*  comes  from  the  Latin  matrimony,  and  is  in  consequence  admit* 
nu bo  to  veil,  because  the  Roman  Indies  ted  in  law,  when  one  speaks  of  children 
were  veiled  at  the  time  of  marriage : bom  in  wedlock ; agreeably  to  its  deriva* 
hence  it  has  been  put  for  the  whole  cere-  tion  it  has  a reference  to  the  bond  of  union 
mony  itself.  Marriage  is  an  institution  which  follows  the  marriage : hence  one 
which,  by  those  who  have  been  blessed  speaks  of  living  happily  in  a state  of  wed- 
with  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation,  has  lock,  of  being  joined  in  holy  wedlock. 
always  been  considered  as  sacred : with  Marriage  l<  remnled  with  uim  hon, rankle  die 


sooie  persons,  particularly  among  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  the  day  of  their 
wedding  is  converted  into  a day  of  riot 
nnd  intemperance : among  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  it  is  a practice  for 
them  to  have  their  nuptials  solemnized  bv 
a priest  of  their  own  persuasion  as  well 
as  by  the  Protestant  Clergyman. 

O fata]  maid!  thy  marriage  i*  endow’d 
With  Phrygian,  Latian,  atyl  Rutullao  blood. 

Drydkn. 

Aafc  any  one  how  he  ha*  been  employed  to-day; 
he  will  tell  you,  perbnpa,  I have  been  at  the  we- 
wiony^of  taking  the  manly  robe:  tMt  friend  lovited 
me  to  a wedding ; that  detlred  ate  i to  attend  the 
fceariag  of  hia  canto. 

Melmoth’s  Letters  or  Putty. 

Fir’d  with  disdain  for  Turuus  dispossess'd. 

And  the  new  nuptial*  of  the  Trqjan  guest. 

Davits*. 

MARRIAGE,  MATRIMONY, 
WEDLOCK. 

MARRIAGE  (v.  Marriage)  is  oftener 
an  act  than  a state  : MATRIMONY  and 
"WEDLOCK  both  describe  states. 

Marriuge  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  an 
net,  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage, the  day  of  one’s  marriage,  the  con- 
gratulations upon  one’s  marriage,  a happy 
or  unhappy  marriage , the  fruits  of  ones 
marriage , and  the  like  ; it  is  taken  in  the 
sense  of  a state,  when  we  speak  of  the 
pleasures  or  pains  of  marriage ; but  in 
this  latter  case  matrimony,  which  signi- 
fies a married  life  abstractedly  from  all 
agents  or  acting  persons,  is  preferable ; 
so  likewise,  to  think  of  matrimony , and 
to  enter  into  the  holy  state  of  matrvnonyy 
are  expressions  founded  upon  the  signifi- 
cation ol  the  term.  As  matrimony  is  de- 
rived from  mater  a mother,  because  mar- 
ried women  are  in  general  mothers,  it  has 
particular  reference  to  the  domestic  state 
of  the  two  parties;  broils  are  but  too  fre- 
quently the  fruits  of  matrimony,  yet  there 
are  few  ewes  in  which  they  might  not  bo 


tinctions  which  celibacy  is  forbidden  lo  u««rp. 

JMMOI. 

A*  lot b generally  produce*  matrimony,  *o  it 
often  happen*  that  matrimony  produce*  love. 

Spectator. 

The  me*  who  would  mike  pood  bustand*.  If  Ihey 
virit  public  place*,  »re  frighted  at  wedlock  and  re- 
solve to  live  tingle.  Johnso*. 

MARTIAL,  WARLIKE,  MILITARY, 
SOLDIRK-L1KE. 

MARTIAL,  from  Mors,  the  god  of 
war,  is  the  Latin  term  for  belonging  to 
war:  WARLIKE  signifies  literally  like 
tear,  having  the  image  of  war.  Id  sense 
these  terms  approach  so  near  to  each 
other,  that  they  may  be  easily  admitted 
to  supply  each  other’s  place ; hut  cus- 
tom, the  lawgiver  of  language,  has  as- 
signed an  office  to  eacli  that  makes  it  not 
altogether  indifferent  how  they  are  used. 
Martini  is  both  a technical  and  a more 
comprehensive  term  than  warlike ; on  the 
other  hand,  warlike  designates  the  temper 
of  the  individual  more  than  martial:  we 
speak  of  inurtiul  array,  martial  prepara- 
tions, martial  law,  a court  martial;  hut 
of  a warlike  nation,  meaning  a nation  who 
is  fond  of  war ; a warlike  spirit  or  temper, 
also  a warlike  appearance,  inasmuch  as 
the  temper  is  visible  in  the  air  and  car- 
riage of  a man. 

MILITARY,  from  miles,  signifies  be- 
longing to  a soldier,  nnd  SOLDIER- 
LIKE like  a soldier.  Military  in  com- 

fiarison  with  martial  is  a term  of  pnrticu- 
ar  import,  murtiul  having  always  a re- 
ference to  war  in  general ; and  military  to 
the  proceedings  consequent  upon  that: 
hence  we  speak  of  military  in  distinction 
from  naval,  as  military  expeditions,  mili- 
tary movements,  and  the  like;  but  m 
characterizing  the  men,  wc  should  say 
that  they  had  a martial  appearance ; hut 
of  a particular  place,  that  it  had  a mili- 
tary appearance,  if  there  were  many  sol- 
diers, Military,  compared  with  sokHcr- 


MATTER. 


MAXIM. 
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like,  is  used  for  the  body,  and  the  latter 
for  the  individual.  The  whole  army  is 
termed  the  military:  the  conduct  of  an 
individual  is  soldierlike  or  otherwise. 

An  active  prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deed*. 

DrYDKR. 

Lett  from  the  Volvclant  fair  Camilla  came, 

And  led  her  warlike  troop*,  a warrior  dame. 

Da  YD  KM. 

The  Thwealaa*  were  like  all  nnpolbhed  nation*, 
atrangm  to  military  order  aud  dlacJpline. 

Robertson. 

The  fear*  of  the  Spaniard*  led  them  tb  presump- 
tuous and  unmldUr-libr  discussions  concerning  the 
propriety  of  their  general**  measures.  Robertson. 

marvel,  v.  Wonder. 
mask,  v.  Cloak. 
massacrb,  v.  Carnage. 
massive,  t>.  Bulky. 
master,  v.  Possessor. 
material,  v.  Cor/ioreal. 
MATERIALS,  V.  Mailer. 
matrimony,  v.  Marriage. 

MATTER,  MATERIALS,  SUBJECT. 

MATTER  and  MATERIALS  are 
both  derived  from  the  same  source,  name- 
ly, the  Latin  materia,  which  comes  in  all 
probability  from  mater  a mother,  because 
matter,  from  which  every  thing  is  made, 
acts  in  the  production  of  bodies  like  a 
mother. 

SUBJECT,  in  Latin  subjectum,  parti- 
ciple of  sabjicio  to  lie,  signifies  the  thing 
lying  under  and  forming  the  foundation. 

Matter  in  the  physical  application  is 
taken  for  all  that  composes  the  sensible 
world  in  distinction  from  that  which  is 
spiritual  or  discernible  only  by  the  think- 
ing faculty  ; hence  matter  is  always  op- 
posed to  mind. 

In  regard  to  materials  it  is  taken  in  an 
indivisible  as  well  as  a general  sense  ; lira 
whole  universe  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
mallei-,  though  not  of  materials : on  the 
other  hand  materials  consist  of  those  par- 
ticular parts  of  matter  which  serve  for  the 
artificial  production  of  objects  ; and  mat- 
ter is  said  of  those  tilings  which  arc  the 
natural  parts  of  the  universe  : a house,  a 
tabic,  ami  a chair,  consist  of  materials  be- 
cause they  are  works  of  art ; but  n plant, 
a tree,  an  animal  body,  consist  of  matter 
because  they  ore  the  productions  of  na- 
ture. 

The  distinction  of  these  terms  in  their 
moral  application  is  very  similar : the 
sootier  wliich  composes  a inoral  diwouise 


is  what  emanates  from  the  author ; but 
the  materials  are  those  with  which  one  is 
furnished  by  others.  The  style  of  some 
writers  is  so  indifferent  that  they  disgrace 
the  matter  by  the  manner ; periodical 
writers  are  furnished  with  materials  for 
their  productions  out  of  the  daily  occur- 
rences in  the  political  and  moral  world. 
Writers  of  dictionaries  endeavour  to 
compress  as  much  matter  as  possible  into 
u small  space;  they  draw  their  materials 
from  every  other  writer. 

Matter  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  subject  as  the  whole  does  to  any  parti- 
cular part,  as  it  respects  moral  objects  : 
the  subject  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
matter ; the  matter  is  that  which  flows 
out  of  the  subject:  the  matter  is  that 
which  we  get  by  the  force  ofinvention ; 
the  subject  is  that  which  others  itself  to 
notice  : many  persons  may  therefore  have 
a subject  who  hove  no  matter,  that  is,  no- 
thing in  their  own  minds  which  they  can 
otfer  by  way  of  illustrating  tins  subject : 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  have  matter  with- 
out a subject : hence  the  word  matter  is 
taken  for  the  substance,  and  for  that 
which  is  substantia] ; the  subject  is  taken 
for  that  which  engages  the  intention : we 
speak  of  a subject  of  conversation  and  mat- 
ter for  deliberation ; a subject  of  inquiry, 
a matter  of  curiosity.  Nations  in  a barba- 
rous state  afford  but  little  matter  worthy 
to  be  recorded  in  history;  people  who 
live  a secluded  life  aud  in  a contracted 
sphere  have  but  few  subjects  to  occupy 
their  attention. 

Wli.Be*  tumbles  hcarlin.j;  tf.in  tbe  bright  of  life. 
Tbej  furnUh  matter  for  (tie  tragic  mum, 

TifottiOK. 

The  principal  materials  of  oar  coarfort  or  uaeari- 
o*»«  tie  within  ou.-selvca.  Blair. 

Lore  hath  such  n atroug  virtual  force  that  wheo  it 
fhateneth  no  a pleating  suAjcrt  it  «ute  the  imaglao. 
tiou  at  a ttroogc  St  of  aorViog.  Howll. 

MATURE,  v.  Ripe. 
maxim,  v.  Axiom. 

MAXIM,  PRECEPT,  RULE,  LAW. 

MAXIM  («.  Axiom)  is  a moral  truth 
that  carries  its  own  weight  with  itself. 
PRECEPT  (r.  Command),  RULE  (p. 
Guide),  and  LAW,  Irom  lex  and  lego,  sig- 
nifying the  thing  specifically  chosen  nr 
marked  out,  all  borrow  their  weight  from 
some  external  circumstance : the  precept 
derives  its  authority  from  the  individual 
delivering  it ; in  this  manner  the  precepts 
of  our  Saviour  have  a weight  which  gives 
them  a decided  superiority  over  every 
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mean; 
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teing  eUc : the  rule  acquires  a worth 
from  its  fitness  for  guiding  us  in  our  pro- 
ceeding: the  fare,  which  is  a species  of 
rule,  derives  its  weight  from  the  sanction 
of  power.  Maxims  are  often  precepts  in- 
asmuch os  they  are  communicated  to  us 
by  our  parents ; they  are  rules  inasmuch 
ns  they  serve  as  a rule  for  our  conduct ; 
they  are  loses  inasmuch  as  they  have  the 
sanction  of  conscience.  We  respect  the 
maxims  of  antiquity  as  containing  tiie  es- 
sence of  human  wisdom;  we  reverence 
the  precepts  of  religion  as  the  foundation 
of  all  happiness  ; we  regard  the  rules  of 
prudence  as  preserving  us  from  errors 
and  misfortunes ; we  respect  the  lazes  as 
they  are  the  basis  of  civil  society. 

I think  t may  lay  it  down  an  a maxim,  that  every 
man  of  rood  common  sense  may,  if  he  pleases,  most 
certainly  be  rich.  Bcdgkll. 

Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon  precept 
to  warn  us  against  the  anticipation  of  future  cala- 
taitU*.  Johnson. 

I know  not  whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fixed  by 
which  it  may  be  decided  when  poetry  can  properly  be 
called  easy.  Johnson. 

God  b tby  law , tbou  mine.  Milton. 

may,  v.  Can. 
maze,  v.  Labyrinth. 
meagre,  v.  Lean. 
mean,  v.  Base. 
mean,  v.  Common, 
mean,  v.  Design. 

MEAN,  V.  Low. 

MEAN,  PITIFUL,  SORDID. 

The  moral  application  of  these  terms 
to  the  characters  of  men,  in  their  trans- 
actions with  each  other,  is  what  consti- 
tutes their  common  signification.  What- 
ever a man  does  in  common  with  tlio.se 
below  him  is  MEAN  ; it  evinces  a tem- 
per that  is  prone  to  sink  rather  than  to 
rise  in  the  scale  of  society:  whatever 
makes  him  an  object  of  pity,  and  conse- 
quently of  contempt  for  his  sunken  cha- 
racter, makes  him  PITIFUL:  whatever 
makes  him  grovel  oud  crawl  in  the  dust, 
licking  up  the  dross  and  filth  of  the  earth, 
is  SORDID,  from  the  Latin  sordeo  to  be 
filthy  and  nasty.  Meatiness  is  in  many 
vases  only  relatively  bail  as  it  respects 
the  disposal  of  our  property  : for  instance, 
what  is  meanness  in  one,  might  be  gene- 
rosity or  prudeuce  in  another:  the  due 
estimate  of  circumstances  is  allowable  m 
all,  but  it  is  meanness  for  any  one  to  at- 
tempt to  save  at  the  expence  of  others, 


that  which  lie  can  conveniently  afford 
either  to  give  or  pay  : hence  an  undue 
spirit  of  seeking  gain  or  advantage  for 
one’s  self  to  the  detriment  of  others,  is 
denominated  a mean  temper : of  this 

temper  the  world  affords  such  abun- 
dant examples  that  it  may  almost  seem 
unnecessary  to  specify  any  particulars,  or 
else  I would  say  it  » mean  in  those  who 
keep  servants,  to  want  to  deprive  them 
of  any  fair  sources  of  emolument : it  is 
mean  for  ladies  in  their  carriages,  and  at- 
tended by  their  livery  servants,  to  tale 
up  the  time  of  a tradesman  by  bartering 
with  him  about  sixpences  or  shillings  in 
the  price  of  his  articles  : it  is  mean  lor 
a gentleman  to  do  that  for  himself  which 
according  to  his  circumstances  he  might 
get  another  to  do  for  him.  Pitifulness 
goes  farther  than  meanness:  it  is  not 
merely  that  which  degrades,  hut  unmans 
the  person;  it  is  that  which  is  bad  as 
well  as  low  : when  the  fear  of  evil  or  the 
love  of  gain  prompts  a man  to  sacrifice 
his  character  and  forfeit  his  veracity  he 
becomes  truly  pitiful;  Blifield  in  Tom 
Jones  is  the  character  whom  all  pro- 
nounce to  be  pitiful.  Sordidnta  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  one's  love  of  gain : 
although  of  a more  corrupt,  yet  it  is  not 
of  so  degrading  a nature  as  the  two  fi» 
mer:  the  sordid  man  does  not  deal  in 
trifles  like  the  mean  inan ; and  has  no- 
thing so  low  and  vicious  in  him  as  the 
pitiful  man.  A continual  habit  of  get- 
ting money  will  engender  a sordid  love  of 
it  in  the  human  mind ; but  nothing  short 
of  a radically  wicked  character  leads  a 
man  to  be  pitiful.  We  think  lightly  of 
a mean  man  : we  hold  a pitiful  man  in 
profound  contempt:  we  hate  a sordid 
man.  Meanness  descends  to  that  which 
is  insignificant  and  wortldess  : pitifulncss 
sinks  into  that  winch  is  despicable : sor- 
diduess  contaminates  the  mind  with  what 
is  foul. 

Nature  1 thought,  perform1!  too  mean  a part* 
F.umiitp  her  movement*  to  the  rule*  of  art.  SwirT. 

The  Jew*  te)l  u*  of  a two-fidd  M^mmIi,  a *ne  and 
mo**  pitiful  fetch,  invented  only  to  evade  wb*t  they 
cannot  answer.  • Phibkai x. 

Thb,  my  assertion  prove*  he  may  he  old, 

And  yet  not  tordid , who  refuses  gold.  Denim*. 

MEAN,  M EDI  CM. 

MEAN  is  but  a contraction  of  ME- 
DIUM, which  signifies  in  Lathi  (lie  mid- 
dle path.  The  term  mean  is  used  abstract- 
edly iu  all  speculative  matters  : there  is 
a mean  in  opinions  between  the  tivo  ex- 
tremes : this  mean  is  doubtless  the  point 
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nearest  to  truth.  Medium  is  employed 
m practical  matters ; computations  are 
often  erroneous  from  being  too  bigli  or 
too  low  : the  medium  is  in  this  case  the 
one  most  to  lie  preferred.  Tlie  moralist 
will  always  recommend  the  mean  in  ail 
opinions  that  widely  ditfer  from  each 
other  : our  passions  always  recommend 
to  us  some  extravagant  conduct  either  of 
insolent  resistance  or  worn  compliance; 
hut  discretion  recommeuds  the  medium  or 
middle  course  in  such  matters. 

Tt»#  man  within  the  pohten 
Who  can  his  boldest  with  contain, 

Rccnrrlj  vk-w*  tb«  rain’d  cell 

When*  fordid  want  and  borrow  dwell.  Fhakcis. 

He  who  look*  upon  the  aoul  tlinmsh  tti  outward 
action*,  oftca  it  through  a deceitful  medium. 

Aodihom. 

meaning,  v.  Signification. 
means,  v.  Way. 
mechanic,  v.  Artist. 

To  MEDIATE,  t).  To  intercede. 
mediocrity,  v.  Moderation. 
to  meditate,  v.  To  contem- 
plate. 

medium,  v.  Mean. 
medley,  v.  Difference. 
medley,  v.  Mixture. 
meek,  v.  Soft. 

MEET,  V.  Fit. 
meeting,  v.  Assembly. 

MEETING,  INTERVIEW. 

MEETING,  from  to  meet,  is  the  act  of 
meeting  or  coining  into  the  company  of 
any  one:  INTERVIEW,  compounded  of 
inter  between,  and  view  to  view,  is  a per- 
sonal view  of  each  others  A meeting  is  tin 
ordinary  concern,  and  its  purpose  familiar; 
meetings  are  daily  taking  place  between 
friends:  an  interview  is  extraordinary 
and  formal ; its  object  is  commonly  bu- 
siness ; nn  interview  sometimes  takes 
place  between  princes,  or  commanders  of 
armies. 

L have  nut  joy\l  an  hour  «incc  you  departed, 
if  or  public  and  private  Terra, 

But  thin  bbWd  meeting  baa  oVrpaid  them  all. 

Dkydkh. 

1 in  my  thought*  beheld  hi*  *oul  a«ceod. 

Where  hi*  f xM  hope*  our  interview  attend. 

Dkvriv. 

melancholy,  v.  Dejection. 
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MELODY,  HARMONY,  ACCORD 

ance. 

MELODY,  in  Latin  melodus  from  me- 
lor,  in  Greek  ^«Xoc  n verse,  and  the  IIo- 
brew  mtla  a word  or  a verse. 

HARMON Y,  in  Latin  hurmoma,  Greek 
apfiovut  concord,  from  apu  apto  to  fit  or 
suit,  signifies  the  agreement  of  sounds.  ! 

ACCORDANCE  denotes  the  act  or 
state  of  according  (t>.  To  agree). 

Melody  signifies  any  measured  or  mo- 
dulated sounds  measured  after  the  man- 
ner of  verse  into  distinct  members  or 
parts;  harmony  signifies  the  suiting  or 
adapting  different  modulated  souuds  to 
each  other;  melody  is  therefore  to  har- 
mony ns  a part  to  the  whole:  we  must 
first  produce  melody  by  the  rules  of  art; 
the  harmony  which  follows  must  be  re- 
gulated by  the  ear : there  may  be  melody 
without  harmony,  but  there  cannot  be 
harmony  without  mi  tody:  we  speak  of 
simple  melody  where  the  modes  of  music 
are  not  very  much  diversified ; but  we 
cannot  speak  of  harmony  unless  there  be 
a variety  of  notes  to  fail  in  with  each 
other. 

A voice  is  melodiout  inasmuch  as  it 
is  capable  of  producing  a regularly  modu- 
lated note;  it  is  harmonious  inasmuch  as 
it  strikes  agreeably  on  the  ear,  and  pro- 
duces no  discordant  sounds.  The  song 
of  a biid  is  melodious  or  has  melody  in  it, 
inasmuch  us  there  is  a concatenation  of 
sounds  in  it  which  are  admitted  to  lie 
regular,  and  consequently  agreeable  to 
the  musical  ear  ; there  is  harmony  in  a 
concert  of  voices  and  instruments. 

Accordance  is  strictly  speaking  the  pro- 
perty on  which  both  melody  and  harmony 
is  founded  : for  the  whole  of  music  de- 
pends rm  an  accordance  of  sounds.  The 
same  distinction  marks  accordance  and 
harmony  in  the  moral  application.  There 
mav  he  occasional  accordance  of  opinion 
or  feeling  ; but  harmony  is  an  entire  ac- 
cordance in  every  point. 

LmuI  m«  , our  song,  ye  niglM faprlai!  Ob  pour 

TI—  tout  of  melody 

Into  in,  * ill  mi  ,m«.  Thojutoii. 

Now  the  distemper'd  mind, 

Hr.  lo*l  (but  concord  of  harmonium  power-, 

VYlrich  Turin,  the  .out  of  brpploew.  Tuomsok. 

Tba  music 

Of  nun's  (sir  coinptitifKJ.  bml  accord! 

Whcu 'lit  to  roucort.  Su.k.vv.rk, 

MEMBER,  LIMB. 

MEMBER  in  Latin  wrwiirurn.  proba- 
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MEMORY. 

bly  from  the  Greek  piptc  a part,  because 
a member  is  properly  a part. 

LIMB  is  connected  with  the  word 
lame. 

Member  is  a general  term  applied  either 
to  the  animal  body  or  to  other  bodies,  as 
a member  of  a family,  or  a member  of  a 
community  : limb  is  applicable  to  animal 
bodies;  limb  is  therefore  a species  of  mem- 
ber; for  every  limb  is  a member,  but 
every  member  is  not  a limb. 

The  membert  of  the  body  comprehend 
every  part  which  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing a distinct  office ; but  the  limbs  are 
those  jointed  members  that  are  distin- 
guished from  the  head  and  the  body:  the 
nose  and  the  eyes  are  membert  but  not 
limbs ; the  arms  and  legs  are  properly  de- 
nominated limbs. 

A nuii'i  limlu  (Hj  which  fur  the  j>re*eot  we  only 
understand  tbow  membert,  the  lost  of  which  alone 
amounts  to  mayhem  by  the  common  law)  are  the 
Iffft  of  the  wfee  Creator,  to  enable  him  to  protect 
bhmtrlf  from  esterual  injuries.  Blackstowk. 

memoirs,  v.  Anecdotes. 

MEMORABLE,  V.  Signal. 
memorial,  v.  Monument. 

memory,  remembrance,  recol- 
lection, REMINISCENCE. 

MEMORY,  in  Latin  memories  or  me- 
ntor, Greek  pvqfiuv  and  fivao/iat,  comes 
in  all  probability  from  gmoc  the  mind, 
because  memory  is  the  principal  (acuity 
of  the  mind).  * 

. REMEMBRANCE,  from  the  verb 
remember,  contracted  from  re  and  memoro 
to  bring  back  to  the  mind,  comes  from 
ssumor,  as  before. 

RECOLLECTION,  from  recollect, 
compounded  of  re  and  collect,  signifies 
eollcctiug  again. 

REMINISCENCE,  in  Latin  remini- 
scenlia  from  remiaiscor  and  mentor,  as  be- 
fore, signifies  bringing  back  to  tbe  mind 
what  was  there  befoie. 

Memory  is  the  power  of  recalling 
images  once  made  ou  tbe  mind;  remem- 
brance, recollection,  and  reminiscence,  are 
operations  or  exertions  of  this  power, 
which  vary  in  their  mode. 

The  memory  is  a power  which  exerts  it- 
self either  independently  of  the  will,  or  in 
conformity  with  the  will ; but  all  the 
other  terms  express  the  acts  of  conscious 
agents,  and  consequently  are  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  will.  In  dreams  the 
memory  exerts  itself,  but  wc  do  not  say  that 


MEMORY. 

we  have  any  remembrance  or  rtcollection 
of  objects. 

Remembrance  is  the  exercise  of  me- 
mory in  a conscious  agent ; it  may  be 
the  effect  of  repetition  or  habit,  as  in 
the  case  of  a child  who  remembers  his 
lesson  after  having  leamt  it  several 
times  ; or  of  a horse  who  remembers  the 
road  which  he  has  been  continually  pass- 
ing ; or  it  may  be  the  effect  of  association 
and  circumstances,  by  which  images  are 
casually  brought  back  to  the  mind,  as 
happens  to  intelligent  beings  conti- 
nually as  they  exercise  their  thinking  fa- 
culties. 

In  these  cases  remembrance  is  an  invo- 
luntary act ; for  things  return  to  the  mind 
before  one  is  aware  of  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  one  who  hears  a particular  name, 
and  remembers  that  he  has  to  call  on  a 
person  of  the  same  name  ; or  of  one  who, 
on  seeing  a particular  tree,  remembers  nil 
the  circumstances  of  his  youth  which 
were  connected  with  a similar  tree. 

Remembrance  is  however  likewise  a vo- 
luntary act,  and  the  consequence  of  a di- 
rect determination , as  in  the  case  of  a 
child  who  strives  to  remember  what  it  has 
been  told  by  its  parent;  or  of  n friend  who 
remembers  the  hour  of  meeting  auother 
friend  in  consequence  of  the  interest  which 
it  has  excited  in  his  mind ; nay  indeed  v 
experience  teaches  us  that  scarcely  any 
thing  in  ordinary  cases  is  more  under  the 
subservience  of  the  will  than  the  memory ; 
for  it  is  now  become  almost  a maxim  to 
say,  that  one  may  remember  whatever 
one  wishes. 

The  power  of  memory,  and  the  simple 
exercise  of  that  power  in  the  net  of  re- 
membering, are  possessed  in  common, 
though  in  different  degrees,  by  mail  and 
brute ; hut  recollection  and  reminiscence 
are  exercises  of  the  memory  that  are  con- 
nected with  the  higher  faculties  of  man, 
his  judgement  aud  understanding.  To 
remember  is  to  call  to  mind  that  which 
has  once  hcen  presented  to  the  mind ; 
hut  to  recollect  is  to  remember  afresh,  to 
remember  what  lias  been  remembtred  be- 
fore. Remembrance  busies  itself  with 
objects  that  are  at  hand  ; recollection 
carries  us  back  to  distant  periods : simple 
remembrance  is  engaged  iu  things  dial 
have  but  just  left  the  mind,  which  aii 
more  or  less  easily  to  be  recalled,  and 
more  or  less  faithfully  to  lie  represented; 
hut  recollection  tries  to  retrace  the  faiul 
images  of  things  that  have  been  so  long 
untbought  of  as  to  be  almost  obliterated 
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from  the  memory.  In  this  manner  we  are 
said  to  remember  in  one  half  hoar  what 
wap  told  us  in  the  preceding  half  hour, 
or  to  remember  what  passes  from  one  day 
to  another ; but  we  recollect  the  incidents 
of  childhood  ; w*  recollect  what  happen- 
ed in  our  native  place  after  many  years’ 
absence  from  it.  Rtmeml<rance  is  that 
homely,  every-day  exercise  of  the  memory 
which  renders  it  of  essential  service  in 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  or  in  the 
performance  of  one’s  duties  ; recollection 
is  that  exalted  exercise  of  the  memory 
which  affords  us  the  purest  of  enjoyments 
and  serves  the  noblest  of  purposes ; the 
recollection  of  all  die  minute  incidents  of 
childhood  is  a more  sincero  pleasure 
than  any  which  the  present  moment  can 
afford. 

Reminiscence,  if  it  deserve  any  notice 
as  a word  of  English  use,  is  altogether  an 
abstract  exercise  of  tlie  memory,  which  is 
employed  on  purely  intellectual  ideas  in 
distinction  from  those  which  ore  awak- 
ened by  sensible  objects  ; the  mathema- 
tician makes  use  of  reminieccnce  in  de- 
ducing unknown  truths  from  those  which 
he  already  knows.  Reminiscence  among 
the  disciples  of  Secretes  was  the  remem- 
brance of  things  purely  intellectual,  or  of 
that  natural  knowledge  which  the  souls 
had  had  before  their  union  with  the  body ; 
whilst  the  memory  was  exercised  upon 
sensible  things,  or  that  knowledge  which 
was  acquired  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses:  therefore  the  Latins  said 
that  reminiscence  belonged  exclusively 
to  man  because  it  was  purely  intellec- 
tual, but  that  memory  was  common  to  all 
animals  because  it  was  merely  the  depot 
of  the  senses ; but  this  distinction,  froth 
what  has  been  before  observed,  is  only 
preserved  as  it  respects  the  meaning  of 
reminiscence. 

Memory  is  a generic  term,  as  has  been 
already  shown  ; it  includes  the  common 
idea  of  retiring  former  impressions,  hut 
does  not  qualify  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
revived  : the  term  is  hntvever  extended 
in  its  npplicnflBh  to  signify  not  merely  a 
power  but  also  a sent  or  resting  place,  as 
is  likewise  remembrance  and  recollect ioti ; 
bnt  still  with  ibis  difference,  that  the  me- 
mory is  spacious,  and  contains  every 
thing  ; the  remembrance  and  recollect  ion 
are  partial,  and  comprehend  only'pnssing 
events  ; we  treasure  up  knowledge  in  mir 
memory  ; the  occurrences  of  a preceding 
year  are  still  fresh  m our  remembrance  or 
recollection. 


JtemcmUer  tber ! 

Ah,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  X scat 
la  (hlf  distracted  globe.  Suuiruxt, 

Forgetfulness  Is  necelssrj  to  remeoiSrosice. 

Jouasow. 

Memory  mij  he  assisted  bj  method,  sad  the  de- 
cs)* of  knowledge  repaired  bj  stated  times  or  recol- 
lection. Joussos. 

Reminiscence  U the  rvtrteetlig  a thing  at  present 
forgot,  or  confusedly  remembered,  by  setting  the 
mind  to  hunt  over  all  Its  Dot  loss.  South, 

menace,  v.  Threat. 
to  mend,  v.  To  amend. 
menial*  t>.  Servant. 

MENTAL,  INTELLECTUAL. 

Tuerf.  is  tiie  same  difference  between 
MENTAL  and  INTELLECTUAL  as 
between  maul  and  intellect;  the  mint/ 
comprehends  the  thinking  faculty  in  ge- 
neral, with  all  its  operations  ; the  intel- 
lect includes  only  that  part  tif  it  which 
consists  in  understanding  and  judgement : 
mental  is  therefore  opposed  to  corporeal,; 
intellectual  is  opposed  to  sensual  or  phy- 
sical: mental  exertions  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  all ; intellectual  enjoyments 
fall  to  the  lot  of  comparatively  few. 

Objects,  pleasures,  pains,  operations, 
gifts,  &c.  are  denominated  mental ; sub- 
jects, conversation,  pursuits,  and  the  like, 
are  entitled  intellectual.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  distingaish  our  mental  pleasures 
from  those  corporeal  pleasures  which  we 
enjoy  in  common  with  the  brutes ; the 
letter  are  however  greatly  heightened  by 
the  former  in  whatever  degree  limy  are 
blended  : in  a society  of  well-informed 
persons  the  conversation  will  turn  prin- 
cipally oil  intellectual  subjects.  i ,e 

To  collect  amt  re  posit  the  vartoaa  fnignof  ahlng* 
I*  far  tbe  must  pleatiug  part  of  mental  occupation. 

iiMtON. 

Mao'*  more  divine,  tbe  matter  of  nil  theae,  j (/ 

Lord  of  tbe  wi Jit  world,  and  wide  watVj  was. 

Endued  with  intellectual  wum  and  soul. 

SiiDmit. 

.01  .’th  tails..  I »*.*  -.1  I - A ' r 1/ 

, TO  MKNTIONy  NOTICK*  , 

MENTION  from  mrnx  mind, -Signifies 
Here  to  bring  to  mind:  1 

notice  (tv  tb »iw*.> 

These  terms  tire  synonymous  oOly  in 
Wlnneh  tra  tliey  imply  the  net  of  calling 
‘things  to  another  person's  mind.  We 
mention  a thing  i n direct  terns:  sens- 
ttreit  indirectly  or  in  a casual  manner; 
ice  mention  that  which  may  serve  a»:  in- 
formation ; we  notice  that  which  may  be 
merely  of  a personal  or  incidental  nature. 
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MINDFUL. 


One  friend  mentions  to  another  what  has 
passed  at  a particular  meeting:  in  the 
course  of  conversation  he  notices  or  culls 
to  the  notice  of  his  companion  the  bad- 
ness of  the  road,  the  wideness  of  the 
street,  or  the  like. 

The  grrat  critic  I bare  before  mentioned,  though 
an  heathen,  baa  taken  notice  of  the  sublime  manner 
In  which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  baa  described  the 
creation.  Addison. 

MERCANTILE,  COMMERCIAL. 

MERCANTILE,  from  merchandize, 
respects  the  actual  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, or  a transfer  of  merchandize  by  sale 
or  purchase  ; COMMERCIAL  compre- 
hends the  theory  and  practice  of  com- 
merce ? lienee  we  speak  in  a peculiar 
manner  of  a mercantile  house,  a mercan- 
tile town,  a mercantile  situation,  and  the 
like ; but  of  a commercial  education,  a 
commercial  people,  commercial  specula- 
tions, arid  tlie  like. 

Such  U the  liappinnK,  the  hop'  of  which  seduced 
me  from  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  a mercantile 
Mb.  Johnson. 

The  commercial  world  b very  frequently  pot  into 
confusion  by  the  bankruptcy  of  mere  bants.  Johnson. 

mercenary,  v.  Hireling. 
mercenary,  v.  Venal. 
merchandize,  v.  Commodity. 
merciful,  v.  Gracious. 
merciless,  v.  Hardhearted. 
mercy,  v.  dlemency. 
mercy,  v.  Pity. 
mere,  v.  Bure. 
merit,  v.  Desert. 
merriment,  v.  Mirth. 

MERRY,  v.  Cheerful. 
merry,  v.  Lively. 

MESSAGE,  ERRAND. 

MESSAGE,  from  the  Latin  missus, 
participle  of  mitto  to  send,  signifies  the 
thing  sent.  / i - * 

ERRAND,  from  erro  towauder  or  to 
go  to  a distance,  signifies  the  thing  for 
which  one  goes  to  u distance. 

The  message  is  properly  auy  commu- 
nication which  is  conveyed;  the  errand 
sent  from  one  person  to  another  is  that 
which  causes  one  to  go  : servants  are  the 
bearers  of  messages,  and  are  sent  on  va- 
rious errands.  A message  may  he  ei- 
ther verbal  or  written;  an  errand  is  li- 
mited to  no  form,  and  to  no  circumstance : 


oue  delivers  the  message,  and  goes  the 
errand.  Sometimes  the  message  may  be 
the  errand,  and  the  errand  may  include 
the  message : when  that  which  is  sent 
consists  of  a notice  nr  intimation  to  an- 
other, it  is  a message ; and  if  that  causes 
any  one  to  go  to  a place,  it  is  an  errand: 
thus  it  is  that  the  greater  part  of  errands 
consist  of  sending  messages  from  one  per- 
son to  another. 

Tbc  tceacs  where  ancient  bard*  lb*  inspiring  breath 
Ec«tilk  frit,  and  from  tbb  world  retir'd. 

Conven'd  with  angels  and  immortal  forms, 

Oh  gracious  errands  bent.  Thomson. 

Sometimes  from  tier  eye* 

I did  receive  fair  speechless  messages,  Su Aa»rnA rb. 

messenger,  v.  Harbinger. 
to  metaMorphose,  v.  To  transfi- 
gure. 

metaphorical,  v.  Figurative. 
method,  v.  Order. 
method,  v.  System. 
method,  v.  Way. 
mien,  v.  Air. 

MIGHTY",  v.  Powerful. 

MILD,  V.  Soft. 
military,  v.  Martial. 
to  mimick,  v.  To  imitate. 
to  mind,  v.  To  attend  to. 

MINDFUL,  REGARDFUL,  OB- 
SERVANT. 

MINDFUL  (».  To  attend  to)  respects 
that  which  we  wish  from  others ; RE- 
GARDFUL (r.  To  regard ) respects  that 
which  in  itself  demands  regard  or  serious 
thought;  OBSERVANT  respects  both 
that  which  is  communicated  by  others,  or 
that  which  carries  its  own  obligations 
with  itself : a child  should  always  be 
mindful  of  its  parents'  instructions ; they 
should  never  be  forgotteu : every  one 
should  be  regardful  of  his  several  duties 
and  obligations ; they  ought  never  to  he 
neglected:  one  ought  to  be  observant  of 
the  religious  duties  which  one’s  profession 
enjoins  upon  him  ; they  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  passed  over.  By  being  mindful 
of  what  oue  hoars  from  the  wise  and 
good,  one  learns  to  be  wise  and  good  ; by 
being  regardful  of  whatisducto  one's-self, 
nod  to  society  at  large,  one  learns  to  pass 
through  the  world  with  satisfaction  to 
one's  own  mind  and  esteem  from  others ; 
by  being  observant  of  all  rule  and  order, 
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we  afford  to  other*  a salutary  example 
for  their  imitation. 

mindful,  when  thou  hast  entomb'd  the  shoot. 
With  store  of  earth  aroond  to  feed  the  rout.  Dxybkn. 
No,  there  Is  none ; no  roler  of  the  stars 
Regurdful  of  my  miseries.  Hill* 

Observant  of  the  right,  religions  of  hfci  word. 

, Duron*. 

TO  MINGLE,  t’.  To  Mix. 
minister,  v.  Clergyman. 

MINISTER,  AGENT. 

MINISTER  comes  from  minus  less,  as 
magister  comes  from  magis  more  ; the  one 
being  less,  and  the  other  more,  than  the 
rest  of  mankind  ; the  minister,  therefore, 
is  literally  one  that  acts  in  a subordinate 
capacity  : and  the  AGENT  (from  ago  to 
net)  is  the  one  that  takes  the  acting  port : 
they  both  perform  the  will  of  another, 
but  the  minister  performs  a higher  part 
than  the  agent ; the  minister  gives  his 
counsel,  and  exerts  his  intellectual 
powers  in  the  service  of  another ; but  the 
agent  executes  the  orders  or  commission 
given  him  : a minister  is  employed  by  go- 
vernment in  political  affairs  ; an  agent  is 
employed  by  individuals  in  commercial 
nnd  pecuniary  affairs  or  by  government 
in  subordinate  matters : a minister  is  re- 
ceived at  court,  and  serves  as  a represen- 
tative for  his  government ; an  agent  gene- 
rally acta  under  the  directions  of  the  »ti- 
nister  or  some  officer  of  government : 
ambassadors  or  plenipotentiaries,  or  the 
fitst  officers  of  the  state  are  ministers; 
but  tliose  who  regulute  the  affairs  respect- 
ing prisoners,  the  police,  and  the  like,  are 
t ermed  agents.  A minister  always  holds 
a public  character,  and  is  in  the  service 
of  the  state ; the  agent  may  be  only 
acting  for  auother  individual,  of  which 
description  are  all  commercial  agents. 

TO  MINISTER,  ADMINISTER,  CON- 
TRIBUTE. 

To  MINISTER,  from  the  nonn  mi- 
nister, in  the  sense  of  a servant  (r.  Mi- 
nister), signifies  to  act  in  sutiservience  to 
another  in  that  which  is  wrong  : we  mini- 
ster to  the  caprices  and  indulgences  of 
another  when  we  encourage  them  unne- 
cessarily. 

ADMINISTER,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
taken  in  the  good  sense  of  serving  ano- 
ther to  his  advantage  : thus  the  good  Sa- 
maritan administerai  to  the  comfort  of 
the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves. 
CONTRIBUTE  (».  To  conduce)  is  taken 
in  either  a good  or  bad  sense ; we  may 


contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  or 
we  may  contribute  to  tho  follies  and  vices 
of  others. 

Princes  are  often  placed  in  the  unfortu- 
nate situation,  that  those  who  should 
direct  (hem  in  early  life  only  minister  to 
their  vices  by  every  means  in  their  power : 
it  is  the  part  of  the  Christian  to  ad/ninister 
comfort  to  those  who  are  in  want,  conso- 
lation to  the  afflicted,  advice  to  those  who 
ask  for  it,  and  require  it ; help  to  those 
who  are  feeble,  and  support  to  those  who 
caunot  uphold  themselves  : it  is  the  partof 
all  who  are  in  high  stations  to  contribute  to 
the  dissemination  of  religion  and  morality 
among  their  dependants;  hut  there  are, 
on  the  contrary,  many  who  contribute  to 
the  spread  of  immorali  ty,  and  a contempt 
of  all  sacred  things,  by  the  most  pernicious 
example  of  irreligion  in  themselves. 

He  fling*  the  pregnant  at>he«  through  the  air. 

And  speaks  a mighty  prayer. 

Both  which  the  mlnist'rinf  wind*  around  all  Egjpt 
hear.  Cowley  # 

Tims  do  i*ur  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors. 

Success! rely  reflect  succeeding  images ; 

Not  what  they  would,  bat  must ! a star  or  toad, 

Just  as  the  hand  of  chance  administer!.  CongmcyK* 
May  from  my  bones  a new  Achilles  rise. 

That  shall  Infest  the  Trojan  colonies 

With  fire,  and  sword,  and  famine,  when,  at  length, 

Time  to  our  great  attempts  contribute t strength. 

Denham* 

minute,  v.  Circumstantial.  , 
miracle,  v.  Wander. 
mirth,  v.  Festivity. 

-mirth,  v.  Joy. 

MIRTH,  MERRIMENT,  JOVIALITY, 
JOLLITY,  HILARITY. 

These  terms  all  express  that  species  of 
gaiety  or  joy  which  belongs  to  company, 
or  to  men  in  their  social  intercourse. 

MIRTH  refers  to  the  feeling  displayed 
in  the  outward  conduct : MERRIMENT, 
and  the  other  terms,  refer  rather  to  the 
external  expressions  of  the  feeling,  or  the 
causes  of  the  feeling,  than  to  the  feeling 
itself : mirth  shows  itself  in  laughter, 
in  dancing,  singing,  and  noise ; merri- 
ment consists  of  such  things  ns  nre  apt 
to  excite  mirth : the  more  we  are  disposed 
to  laugh,  (he  greater  is  our  mirth ; the 
more  there  is  to  create  laughter,  the 
greater  is  the  merriment ; the  tricks  of 
Punch  and  his  wife,  or  the  jokes  of  a 
clown,  cause  much  mirth  among  the 
gaping  crowd  of  rustics;  the  amusements 
with  the  swing,  or  the  roundabout,  afford 
much  merriment  to  the  visitants  of  a fair. 
Mirth  is  confined  to  no  age  or  station  ; 


MIX. 


AOS  MISCONSTRUE. 


but  merriment  belongs  more  particulaily 
to  young  people,  or  those  of  the  lower 
station  j mirth  may  be  provoked  wherever 
uny  number  of  persons  is  assembled  ; 
merriment  cannot  go  forward  any  where  so 
properly  os  at  lairs,  or  oommou  and  pub- 
lic places.  JOVIALITY  or  JOLLITY, 
and  HILARITY,  are  species  of  merri- 
ment which  belong  to  the  convivial  board, 
or  to  less  refined  indulgences  : joviality  or 
jollity  is  the  unrefined,  unlicensed  in- 
dulgence in  tlx  pleasures  of  the  table, 
or  any  social  entertainments;  hilarity 
is  the  same  thing  qualified  by  the  cul- 
tivation and  good  sense  of  the  com- 
pany : we  may  expect  to  find  much  jovi- 
nitty  and  jollity  at  a public  diuner  of 
mechanics,  watermen,  or  labourers : we 
may  expect  to  find  hilarity  at  a public 
dinner  of  noblemen:  eating,  drinking, 
and  noise,  constitute  the  joviality ; the 
conversation,  the  songs,  the  toasts,  and 
the  publiespirit  of  the  company  contribute 
to  hilarity. 

Tbe  hlgbet*  gratification  ire  receive  here  from  com- 
pany is  mirth,  which  at  the  best  I*  bot  a fluttering 
unquiet  motion.  Pork, 

He  who  beat  know*  our  nature*  by  lucb  afflict  loin 
recalla  our  wandering  thought!  from  Idle  merriment . 

Gnat, 

Now  aw  arms  tie  village  o'er  the  jovial  mead.  , 
, Tuoxtox. 

With  branches  we  tl»e  fane*  adorn,  and  watte 
In  jollity  tbe  day  ordain'd  to  be  the  laif.  Drydkx. 

He  that  contributes  to  tbe  ft  liar  It ji  of  tbe  vacant 
boor  will  be  welcomed  with  ardour.  Johnson. 

miscarriage,  v.  Failure. 

miscellany,  v.  Mixture. 

' ' ' . ' 

mischance,  v.  Calamity . 

MISCHIEF,  V.  Evil. 
mischief,  v.  Injury. 

TO  MISCONSTRUE,  MISINTERPRET. 

MISCONSTRUE  and  MISINTER- 
PRET signify  to  explain  in  a wrong  way  ; 
but  tbe  former  respects  the  sense  of  one’s 
words  or  the  implication  of  one’s  ac- 
tions : those  who  indulge  themselves  in  a 
light  mode  of  speech  towards  children 
are  liable  to  he  misconstrued ; a too  great 
tenderness  to  the  criminal  may  be  easily 
misinterpret’ d into  favour  of  the  crime. 

These  words  may  likewise  be  employed 
in  speaking  of  language  in  general ; but 
the  former  respects  the  literal  transmis- 
sion of  foreign  ideas  into  our  native  lan- 
guage ; the  latter  respects  the  general 
sense  which  one  affixes  to  any  set  of 
words,  cither  in  a native  or  foreign  lan- 
guage; the  learners  of  a language  will 


unavoidably  misconstrue  it  at  times;  in 
all  languages  there  are  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions, which  are  liable  to  misinter- 
pretation. Misconstruing  is  the  conse- 
quence of  ignorance;  misinterpretation  of 
particular  words  arc  oftener  tbe  conse- 
quence of  prejudice  and  voluntary  blind- 
ness, particularly  in  the  explanation  of 
the  law  or  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  vv'ry  act  and  turn  of  life  be  fecit 
Public  cala  mil  let  or  houtehold  illu« 

The  judge  corrupt,  tbe  long  depending  cautc. 

And  doubtful  lwue  of  misconstrued  Uw*.  Prior. 

Some  purposely  mbrcpreucut  or  put  a wrong  In- 
terpretation on  tbe  virtue* of  othen.  Addison. 

misdeed,  v.  Offence. 
misdemeanour,  v.  Crime. 
misdemeanour,  v.  Offence. 
miserable,  v.  Unhappy. 
miserly,  v.  Avaricious. 
misfortune,  v.  Calamity. 
misfortune,  v.  Evil. 
mishap,  v.  Calamity. 

TO  MISINTERPRET,  V.  To  Mls- 
conslrtte. 

to  miss,  v.  To  lose. 

MISTAKE,  V.  Error. 
misuse,  v.  Abuse. 

TO  MIX,  MINGLE,  BLEND,  CON- 
FOUND. 

MIX,  is  in  German  mischen,  Latin 
macro,  Greek  puryts,  Hebrew  maxeg. 
MINGLE,  in  Greek  fuyyvpi,  is  but  a va- 
riation of  mix. 

BLEN  D,  in  German  blenden  to  dazzle, 
comes  from  blind,  signifying  to  see  con- 
fusedly, or  confused  objects  in  a general 
way. 

CONFOUND,  v.  Confound, 
hlix  is  here  a general  and  indefinite 
term,  signifying  simply  to  put  together : 
but  we  may  mix  two  or  several  things  ; 
we  mingle  several  objects:  tilings  are 
mired  so  as  to  lose  all  distinction ; but 
they  may  be  mingled  and  yet  retain  a 
distinction  : liquids  mix  so  as  to  become 
one,  ond  individuals  mix  in  a crowd  so  as 
to  be  lost ; things  are  mingled  together  of 
different  sizes  if  they  lie  in  the  same  spot, 
but  they  limy  still  be  distinguished.  To 
blend  is  only  partially  to  mi.r,  as  colours 
blend  which  fall  into  each  other  : to  can- 
found  is  to  mix  in  a wrong  way,  as  objects 
of  sight  are  confounded  w hen  they  are  et- 
runeuusly  taken  to  be  joined. 
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To  mit  and  miagle  are  mostly  applied 
to  material  objects,  escept  in  poetry ; to 
blend  and  confound  are  mental  operations, 
al|d  principally  employed  on  spiritual 
subjects  : thus,  events  and  circumstances 
are  blended  together  in  a narrative  ; the 
ideas  of  the  ignorant  are  confounded  in 
most  cases,  but  particularly  when  they 
attempt  to  think  for  themselves. 

Can  Imagination  bnavt, 

Amlit  Its  r«T  Croat  Ion,  boos  Ilk,  hor’a. 

Or  can  It  mix  them  with  that  mutcblna  .kill. 

And  low  thru  la  each  otbo r ? Tiioxiox, 

There  at  I part'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 

The  miitflinf  antes  came  aoftenrd  from  belnw. 

Oo  Leant  th* 

But  happy  thej  ! the  hlpplr.t  0r  th.  tr  Vlnd, 

Whom  rentier  stars  anile,  and  In  one  tatn 
Their  hearts,  their  Certain-,,  sail  tbclr  Mur.  Hard. 

Thonaoa. 

And  loaf  the  rods,  sta  boon. 

Has*  Itrnili'd  tbee,  Cesar,  to  tbe  world  below. 

Where  fraud  and  rapine,  rijht  and  wronj  canfiunri. 

nnmsT 

MIXTURE,  MEDLEY,  MISCELLANY. 

MIXTURE  is  the  thing  mixed.  ( v . To 
mix.) 

M EDLF.Y,  from  meddle  or  middle,  sig- 
nifies what  comes  between  another. 

MISCELLANY,  in  Latin  miscellane- 
ous, from  misceo  to  nit,  signifies  also  a 
mixture. 

'lhe  term  mixture  is  general ; whatever 
objects  can  be  mixed  will  form  n mixture  : 
a medley  is  a mixture  of  things  not  fit  to 
bf  mi  veil : and  a miscellany  is  n mixture 
of  many  different  things.  Flower,  svater, 
and  eggs,  may  form  a mixture  in  the  pro- 
per sense;  hut  if  to  these  were  added  all 
sorts  of  spices,  it  would  form  a media/. 
Miteellany  is  a species  applicable  only  to 
intellectual  subjects:  the  miscellaneous  is 
opposed  to  that  which  is  systematically 
arranged:  essays  nre  miscellaneous  in  dis- 
tinction from  works  on  one  particular 
subject. 

Ia  jrreat  villatilcs,  tb*re  i*  often  sacti  a trUlnre 
of  tbe  fool,  as  quite  r polls  the  whole  proj»*ct  nf  the 
k»‘"-  South. 

More  oft  In  fool**  and  mtdaien**  hands  (ban  «ape«. 

She  weros  a me.  fifty  of  all  ajea.  Swrrr. 

A writer,  whose  rfeslpn  Is  so  comprehend  re  and 
mUctUaneo n«  as  that  of  an  aaaxlst,  may  *cc>mi- 
OKNlate  himself  with  a topic  from  every  scene  of  life. 

Jouimqm, 

to  moan,  v.  To  groan. 

' MOB,  V.  People, 

MOBILITY,  V.  People >. 
mode,  v.  Way. 

Model,  v.  Copy. 
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MODERATION,  MEDIOCRITY, 

MODERATION  (r.  Modesty ) is  the 
characteristic  of  persons;  MEDIO- 
CRITY (that  is,  the  mean  or  medium), 
characterizes  their  condition : moderation 
is  a virtue  of  no  small  importance  for 
beings  who  find  excess  in  every  thing  to 
bean  evil;  mediocrity  in  external  circum- 
stances is  exempt  from  all  the  evils  which 
attend  either  poverty  or  riches. 

Such  moderation  with  tbj  bounty  join. 

That  tbon  miy're  nothing  give  that  i,  not  rhino, 

Dsittia, 

Mediocrity  only  of  enjoyment  h allowed  to  Man, 

Btata, 

moderation,  v.  Modesty. 

MODEST,  BASHFUL,  DIFFIDENT. 

MODEST,  in  Latin  modest  us,  froip 
modus  n measure,  signifies  setting  mea- 
sure to  one’s  estimate  of  one’s-selff 

BASHFUL  signifies  ready  to  fop 
ubnshed. 

DIFFIDENT,  v.  Distrustful 

Modesty  is  a habit  or  principle  of  tha 
mind  ; bashfulnest  is  a state  of  feeling  ; 
modesty  is  at  all  times  becoming;  bash- 
J'ulness  is  only  besoming  in  females,  or 
very  young  persons,  in  the  presence  of 
their  superiors:  modesty  discovers  itself 
in  the  absence  of  every  thing  assuming, 
whether  in  look,  word,  or  action  ; busXc 
fulness  betrays  itself  by  a downcast  look, 
ami  a timid  air  : a modest  deportment  is 
always  commendable ; a bashful  temper 
is  not  desirable. 

Modesty  is  u proper  distrust  of  ' our- 
selves; diffidence  is  a culpable  distrust. 
Modesty,  though  opposed  to  assurance, 
is  not  incompatible  with  a confidence  in 
ourselves;  diffidence  altogether  unmans 
a person,  and  disqualifies  him  for  bis 
duty  : a person  is  generally  modest  in  tlje 
display  of  his  talents  to  others;  but  a 
diffident  man  cannot  turn  his  talents  to 
ins  own  use. 

A man  truly  wan  Vie  tl  >1  murh  so  when  l„  U 
■lone  a,  la  company*  Baaaau. 

Mart  SojAfw <«««,  without  merit,  i>  nwkwurdnam. 

Amman, 

DiJJiie net  and  presumption  both  artae  from  th. 
w.nl  ol  knowing,  or  rather  endeavouring  1^  know, 
ouocivei.  Smite, 

modest,  v.  Humble. 

MODESTY,  MODERATION,  TEMPER- 
ANCE, SOBRIETY. 

MODESTY,  in  French  modeslie,  Latin 
modestia,  and  MODERATION,  in  Latin 
moderatu)  end  moderur,  both  come  from 
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modus  n measure,  limit,  or  boundary; 
that  is,  forming  a measure  or  rule. 

TEMPERANCE,  in  Latin  temperan- 
tia,  from  tempos  time,  signifies  fixing  a 
time  (v.  Abstinent). 

SOBRIETY,  v.  Abstinent. 

Modesty  lies  in  the  mind,  and  in  the 
tone  of  feeling ; moderation  respects  the 
desires : modesty  is  a principle  that  acts 
discretionally ; moderation  is  a role  or 
line  that  acts  ns  a restraint  on  the  views 
and  the  outward  conduct. 

Modesty  consists  in  a fair  and  medium 
estimate  of  one’s  character  and  qualifica- 
tion ; it  guards  a man  against  too  high 
an  estimate  ; it  recommends  to  him  an 
estimate  below  the  reality : moderation 
consists  in  a suitable  regulation  of  one’s 
desires,  demands,  and  expectations ; it 
consequently  depends  very  often  on  mo- 
desty as  its  groundwork : he  who  thinks 
modestly  of  his  own  acquirements,  his 
own  performances,  and  his  own  merits, 
will  be  moderate  iu  his  expectations  of 
praise,  reward,  and  recompense ; he  on 
the  other  hand,  who  overrates  his  own 
abilities  and  qualifications,  will  equally 
overrate  the  use  he  makes  of  them,  and 
consequently  be  immoderate  in  the  price 
which  he  sets  upon  his  services  : in  such 
cases,  therefore,  modesty  and  moderation 
are  to  each  other  as  cause  and  efiect; 
but  there  may  be  modesty  without  mode- 
ration, and  moderation  without  modesty. 
Modesty  is  a sentiment  confined  to  one’s 
self  as  the  object,  and  consisting  solely 
of  one’s  judgement  of  what  one  is,  and 
what  one  does ; hut  moderation,  as  is 
evident  from  the  above,  extends  to  objects 
that  are  external  of  ourselves  : modesty, 
rather  than  moderation,  belongs  to  ati  au- 
thor; moderation,  rather  than  modesty, 
belongs  to  a tradesman,  or  a man  who 
has  gains  to  make  and  purposes  to  an- 
swer. 

Modesty  shields  a man  from  mortifi- 
cations and  disappointments,  which  as- 
sail the  self-conceited  man  in  every 
direction:  a modest  man  conciliates  the, 
esteem  even  of  an  enemy  and  a rival ; he 
disarms  the  resentments  of  those  who 
feel  themselves  most  injured  by  his  su- 
periority ; he  makes  all  pleased  with  him 
ny  making  them  at  ease  with  themselves : 
the  self-conceited  man,  on  the  contrary, 
sets  the  whole  world  against  himself,  be- 
cause he  sets  himself  against  every  body; 
every  one  is  out  of  humour  with  him,  be- 
cause he  makes  them  ill  at  ease  while  in 
Ins  company.  Moderation  protects  a 
man  equally  from  injustice  on  the  one 


hand,  and  imposition  on  the  other:  he 
who  is  moderate  himself  makes  others  so ; 
for  every  one  finds  his  advantage  in  keep- 
ing within  those  Iwunds  which  are  as  con- 
venient tn  himself  as  to  his  neighbour ; 
the  world  will  always  do  this  homage  to 
real  goodness,  that  they  will  admire  it  if 
they  cannot  practise  it,  and  they  will 
practise  it  to  the  utmost  extent  that 
their  passions  will  ullow  them. 

Moderation  is  the  measure  of  one’s  de- 
sires, one's  habits,  one's  notions,  and 
out’s  words  ; temperance  is  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  time  or  senscin  for  particular 
feelings,  actions,  or  w ords  : a man  is  said 
to  he  moderate  in  his  principles,  who 
adopts  the  medium  or  middle  course  of 
thinking ; it  rather  qualifies  the  thing 
than  the  person  : he  is  said  to  be  temper- 
ate in  his  anger,  if  he  do  not  suffer  it  to 
break  out  into  any  excesses  ; temperance 
characterizes  the  person  rather  than  the 
tiling. 

A moderate  roan  in  politics  endeavours 
to  steer  cleur  of  all  party  spirit,  and  is 
consequently  so  temperate  in  his  language 
as  to  provoke  no  animosity.  Moderation 
in  the  enjoyment  of  every  thing  is  essen- 
tial iu  order  to  obtain  the  purest  plea- 
sure : temperance  iu  one's  indulgences  is 
always  attended  with  the  happiest  ellecls 
to  the  constitution ; as,  on  the  contrary, 
any  deviation  from  temperance,  even  in  a 
single  instance,  is  always  punished  wiili 
bodily  pain  and  sickness. 

Temperance  and  sobriety  have  already 
been  considered  iu  their  proper  applica- 
tion, which  will  serve  to  illustrate  their 
improper  application  (».  Abstinent).  'l'em- 
perunct  is  au  action  ; it  is  the  tempering 
of  our  words  and  actions  to  die  circum- 
stances : sobriety  is  a state  in  wliicfi  one 
is  exempt  from  every  stimulus  to  deviate 
from  the  right  course;  as  a man  who  is 
intoxicated  with  wine  runs  into  excesses, 
and  loses  that  power  of  guiding  himself 
which  he  has  when  he  is  sober  or  free 
from  all  intoxication,  so  is  he  w ho  is  in- 
toxicated with  any  passion,  in  like  man- 
ner, hurried  away  into  irregularities  which 
a man  hi  his  right  senses  will  oot  be  guilty 
of:  sobriety  is,  therefore,  the  state  of  being 
in  one’s  right  or  sohrr  senses ; mid  so- 
briety is  with  regard  to  temperance,  as  a 
cause  to  the  efiect ; sobriety  of  mind 
will  not  only  produce  moderation  and 
temperance,  but  extend  its  influence  to 
the  whole  conduct  of  a man  in  every  rela- 
tion mid  circumstance,  tn  his  internal 
sentiments  and  his  external  behaviour : 
hence  we  speak  of  sobriety  in  one's  mien 
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o»  deportment,  sobriety  in  one's  dress  and 
manners,  sobriety  in  one's  religious  opi- 
nions and  observances. 

Tbvrr’.  a proud  modesty  in  mrril ! Davors. 

Vvw  hAMnpm-s  from  tbe  pulpit,  excrpt  in  tl»e 
«i.iy»  of  jour  league  In  Fr»oc»*,  or  In  the  «lay»  ol'onr 
*’Vnn  and  covenant  In  England,  have  ever 

hreaihrd  le*»  of  iho  uplrit  of  imodtratton  than  this 
Vet u re  In  the  Old  Jimrj,  Biiub. 

Temperate  mirth  ic  ai  t rstia^uhlird  by  old  are. 

Ri.un. 

Spread  thy  r.lo«j  curtain.,  love* performing  ni^bf, 
Thoo  «oW-»uItril  matron,  ail  in  black. 

Sn  AKCFCARB* 

MOISTOKB,  HUMIDITY,  DAMPNESS. 

.MOISTURE,  from  tlie  French  moite 
moist,  is  probably  contracted  from  the 
I-atin  humidus,  from  wliicli  HUMIDITY 
is  immediately  derived. 

DAMPNESS  comes  from  tlie  German 
dompf  ■ vapour. 

Moisture  is  used  in  general  to  express 
any  small  degree  of  infusion  of  a liquid 
into  n body  ; humidity  is  employed  sci- 
entifically to  describe  the  state  of  having 
anv  portion  of  such  liquid  : hence  we 
speak  of  the  moisture  of  a table,  the  mois- 
ture of  paper,  or  the  moisture  of  a Hoor 
that  has  been  wetted ; but  of  tlie  humi- 
dity of  the  air,  or  of  a wall  that  has  cou- 
n acted  moisture  of  itself.  Dampness  is 
'hat  species  of  moisture  that  arises  from 
the  gradual  contraction  of  a liquid  in 
bodies  capable  of  retaining  it;  in  this 
manner  a cellar  is  damp, or  linen  that  has 
lain  long  by  may  become  damp. 

Tb«  plunij  prople  link  iMr  »lno»l(li  oil. 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off.  Thomsov. 

Now  from  the  town 

Burled  in  *mnk<%  and  sleep,  »uU  noisome  dump! , 

Oft  Irt  roe  wander.  Thomson 

to  MOLEST,  v.  To  trouble. 
moment,  t.  Importance. 
moment,  v.  Instant. 
monarch,  v.  Prince. 
monastery,  v.  Cloister. 

MONEY,  CASH. 

MONEY  comes  from  the  Latin  mo- 
neta,  which  signified  stamped  coin,  from 
moneo  to  advise,  to  inform  of  its  value, 
by  means  of  an  inscription  or  stamp. 

CASH,  from  the  French  caisse  a chest, 
signifies  that  which  is  put  in  a chest. 

* Money  is  applied  to  every  thing 
which  serves  as  a circulating  medium  : 
cash  is,  in  a strict  sense,  put  for  coin  only  : 


bank  notes  arc  money ; guineas  and  shil- 
lings are  cash : ali  cash  is  therefore  mo- 
ney, but  all  money  is  not  cash.  The  only 
money  the  Chinese  have  are  square  hits 
of  metal,  with  a hole  through  the  centre, 
by  which  they  are  strung  upon  a string  : 
travellers  on  the  Continent  must  always 
be  provided  with  letters  of  credit,  which 
may  be  turned  into  cash,  as  convenience 
requires. 

monster,  r.  IVonder. 
monstrous,  r.  Enormous. 
MONUMENT,  MEMORIAL,  REMEM- 
BRANCER. 

MONUMENT,  in  Latin  rnonumentum 
or  monimentum,  from  moneo  to  advise  or 
remind,  signifies  that  which  puts  us  in 
mind  of  something. 

MEMORIAL,  from  memory,  signifies 
the  thing  that  helps  the  memory ; and 
REMEMBRANCER,  from  remember 
(».  Memory),  the  thing  that  causes  to 
remember. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  these 
terms  have,  in  their  original  derivation, 
precisely  the  same  signification,  and  dif- 
fer in  their  collateral  acceptations : mo- 
nument is  applied  to  that  which  is  pur- 
posely set  up  to  keep  a thing  in  mind ; 
memorials  and  remembrancers  are  uny 
things  which  are  calculated  to  call  a 
thing  to  mind  : a monument  is  used  to 
reserve  a public  object  of  notice  from 
eing  forgotten ; a memorial  serves  to 
keep  an  individual  in  mind  : the  monu- 
ment is  commonly  understood  to  lie  a 
species  of  building;  as  a tomb  which 
preserves  the  memory  of  the  dead,  or  a 
pillar  which  preserves  the  memory  of 
some  public  event : the  memorial  always 
consists  of  something  which  was  the  pro- 
perty, or  in  the  possession,  of  another; 
as  his  picture,  his  hand-writing,  his  hair, 
and  the  like.  The  Monument  at  London 
was  built  to  commemorate  the  dreadful 
fire  of  (he  city  iu  the  year  366(i : friends 
who  are  at  a distance  are  happy  to  have 
some  token  of  each  other’s  regard,  which 
they  likewise  keep  as  a memoriol  of  their 
former  intercourse. 

The  monument,  in  its  proper  sense,  is 
always  made  of  wood  or  stone  for  some 
specific  purpose;  but,  in  the  improper 
sense,  any  thing  may  be  termed  a mo- 
nument when  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
reminding  the  public  of  any  circum- 
stance : thus,  the  pyramids  are  monu- 


• VHt  Trirfrr  i “ Money,  cub." 
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metis  of  antiquity ; the  actions  of  a goad 
prince  are  more  lasting  monuments  than 
either  brass  or  marble. 

Memorials  are  always  of  a private  na- 
ture, and  at  the  same  time  such  ns  remind 
us  naturally  of  the  object  to  which  they 
have  belonged ; this  object  is  generally 
some  person,  hut  it  may  likewise  refer 
to  some  thing,  if  it  be  oi  a personal  na- 
ture : our  Saviour  instituted  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  a memorial 
of  his  death. 

A memorial  respects  some  object  exter- 
nal of  ourselves  ; the  remembrancer  is 
said  of  that  which  directly  concerns  our- 
selves and  our  particular  duty:  a man 
leaves  memorials  of  luinself  to  whomso- 
ever he  leaves  his  property  ; but  the  r«- 
mcmbranccr  is  that  which  we  acquire  for 
ourselves : the  mcmoriul  carries  us  back 
to  another  ; the  remembrancer  brings  us 
back  to  ourselves : the  memorial  revives 
in  our  minds  » hat  we  owe  to  another ; 
the  remembrancer  puts  us  in  iniud  of 
what  we  owe  to  ourselves,  it  is  thut  which 
recalls  us  to  a sense  of  our  duty  : a gift 
is  the  best  memorial  we  can  give  of  our- 
selves to  another ; a sermon  is  often  a 
good  remembrancer  of  the  duties  which 
we  have  neglected  to  perform. 

Any  memorial  of  yoor  good-nature  and  frirn  ti- 
ttup i»  moat  welcome  to  me.  Poes. 

If  (in  tho  lule  of  Sky)  the  remembrance  of  papal 
mi  per*  tit  Ion  It  obliterated,  the  menu  ment*  of  papal 
piety  are  likewlae  effaced.  Johnson, 

When  God  la  forgotten,  bis  judgements  are  hit 
remembrancers.  Coupe*. 

mood,  v.  Humour. 
morals,  r.  Manners. 
morbid,  r,  Sick. 
moreover,  v.  Besides. 
morose,  d.  Gloomy. 
mortal,  v.  Deadly. 
mortification,  t>.  Vexation. 
to  mortify,  v.  To  humble. 

motion,  movemf.nt. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms  to  de- 
note the  act  of  moving,  hut  MOTION  is 
taken  generally  and  abstractedly  from 
tho  thing  that  moves;  MOVEMF.NT,  on 
tho  other  band,  is  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  agent  or  thing  that  moves:  hence 
we  speak  of  a state  oi'  motion  ns  opposed 
to  a state  of  rest,  of  perpetual  motion,  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  the  like  ; on  the  other 
band,  wc  say,  to  make  a movement  when 


speaking  of  ao  army,  a general  movement 

when  speaking  of  au  assembly. 

When  motion  is  qualified  by  the  thing 
tlmt  moves,  it  denotes  continued  motion  ; 
but  movement  implies  only  a particular 
motion  : hence  we  say,  the  motion  of  tho 
heavenly  bodies,  the  motion  of  the  earth ; 
a person  is  in  continual  motion,  or  an 
army  is  in  motion  ; but  a person  makes 
a movement  who  rises  or  sits  down,  or 
goes  from  one  chair  to  another  ; the  dif- 
ferent movements  of  the  springs  and 
wheels  of  any  instrument. 

It  (.  not  cuj  to  . mlml  accustomed  to  the  inroad, 
of  Irooblrtoinc  thoughts  to  expel  them  immediately 
by  putting  better  images  into  motion.  Johwson. 
Nature  f thought  perform’d  too  mean  a part, 

Formiag  her  movements  to  the  rules  of  art.  Pmoa. 

motive,  v.  Cause. 
motive,  t>.  Principle. 

TO  mould,  t\  To  form. 
to  mount,  v.  To  arise. 
to  mourn,  v.  To  grieve. 

MOURNFUL,  SAD. 

MOURN  PUL  signifies  full  of  what 
causes  mourning;  SAD  (».  Dull),  signi- 
fies either  a painful  sentiment,  or  what 
causes  this  painful  sentiment.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  sentiment  is  what  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  these  epi- 
thets : tire  mournful  awakens  tender  and 
sympathetic  feelmgs  : the  sad  oppresses 
the  spirits  and  makes  one  heavy  at  heart ; 
a mournful  tale  contains  an  account  of 
others’  distresses  ; a sad  story  contains  an 
account  of  one’s  own  distress  ; a mournful 
event  befalls  our  friends  and  relatives ; & 
sad  misfortune  befalls  ourselves.  Selfish 
people  find  nothing  mournful,  but  many 
things  sad:  tender-hearted  people  are  al- 
ways affected  bv  what  is  mournful,  and 
are  less  troubled  about  what  is  sad. 

NarrKu  follow,  err  Ms  tomb  Is  ctowd. 

Her  death  iot.de.  his  mournful  right  nod  claim. 
The  grieftlint*tjrted  from  in)  lids  for  him.  Yoixo. 
How  tad  . si-ht  ts  human  happineu. 

To  them-  whom  tboufbts  c»n  pierce  beyond  a. 
hour!  Yen. ... 

to  move,  v.  To  stir. 

MOVEABLES,  V.  Goods. 
Movement,  v.  Motion. 

MOVING,  AFFECTING,  PATHETIC. 

Tue  MOVING  is  in  general  whatever 
moves  the  affections  or  the  passions  ; the 
AFFECTING  and  PATHETIC  arc  what 
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more  tbe  affections  in  different  degrees. 
The  good  or  bad  feelings  may  be  moved ; 
the  tender  feelings  only  are  affected.  A 
field  of  battle  is  a moving  spectacle : the 
death  of  king  Charles  was  an  affecting 
spectacle.  The  affecting  acts  by  means 
of  the  senses,  as  well  as  tbe  understand- 
ing; the  pathetic  applies  only  to  what  is 
addressed  to  the  heart : hence,  a sight  or 
a description  is  affecting  ; but  an  address 
is  pathetic. 

There  U somethiog  to  moving  io  the  very  Image 
of  weeping  beaut;.  Sruuut. 

I do  not  rrmembfr  to  have  tren  any  ancient  or 
modern  atotj  mare  affecting  than  a letter  of  Ana  of 
Boole  joe.  Addison. 

What  think  yon  of  tbe  bard's  enchanting  art. 

Which  whether  he  attempts  to  warm  the  heart 
With  fabled  scenes,  or  charm  the  ear  whh  rhyme, 
Breathes  all  pathetic,  lovely,  and  sublime  t 

Jsanms. 

mulct,  v.  Fine. 

MULTITUDE,  CROWD,  THRONG, 
SWARM. 

The  idea  of  many  is  common  to  all 
these  terms,  and  peculiar  to  that  of 
MULTITUDE,  from  tbe  Latin  muJtus; 
CROWD,  from  tne  verb  to  crowd,  signi- 
fies the  many  that  crowd  together  ; and 
THRONG,  from  the  German  drangen  to 
press,  signifies  the  many  that  press  toge- 
ther; and  SWARM,  from  the  German 
schwarmen  to  fly  about,  signifies  run- 
ning together  in  numbers.  These  terms 
vary,  either  in  regard  to  the  object, 
or  the  circumstance : multitude  is  ap- 

plicable to  any  object;  crowd,  throng, 
and  swarm,  are  in  the  proper  sense  appli- 
cable only  to  animate  objects : the  hrst 
two  in  regard  to  persons ; the  latter  to 
animals  in  general,  but  particularly 
brutes.  A multitude  may  be  either  in 
a stagnant  or  a moving  state ; all  the  rest 
denote  a multitude  in  a moving  state : a 
crated  is  always  pressing,  generally  eager 
and  tumultuous;  a throng  may  he 
busy  and  active,  but  not  always  pressing 
or  incommodious : it  is  always  inconve- 
nient, sometimes  dangerous  to  go  into  a 
crowd ; it  is  amusing  to  sec  the  throng 
tliat  is  perpetually  passing  in  the  streets 
of  the  city : the  swarm  is  more  active 
than  either  of  the  two  others;  it  is  com- 
monly applied  to  bees  which  fly  together 
in  numbers,  but  sometimes  to  human 
beings,  to  denote  their  very  great  num- 
bers when  scattered  about;  thus  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  low  neighbour- 
hoods swarm  in  the  streets. 


A multitude  li  Incapable  of  framing  order*. 

Trane. 

Tbe  crowd  shall  Caut’i  Indian  mu  behold. 

Unvom. 

I shone  amid  tbe  beuv’uty  throng.  Mason. 

Numberless  nations,  stretching  far  and  vide. 

Shall  (I  foreace  HI  soon  with  Gothic  I rearm  a come 
forth. 

From  Ignorance**  universal  North.  fiwtrr. 

munificent,  v.  Beneficent. 

TO  MURDER,  V.  To  kill. 
to  murmur,  v.  To  complain. 
to  muse,  v.  To  contemplate . 
to  muse,  v.  To  think. 
to  muster,  p.  To  assemble. 
mutable,  t).  Changeable. 
mute,  v.  Silent. 

TO  mutilate,  maim,  mangle. 
MUTILATE,  in  Latin  mutilatus,  from 
m uti/o  aud  mutilus,  Greek  /sursXog  with- 
out horns,  signifies  to  take  off  any  neces- 
sary part. 

MAIM  and  MANGLE  are  in  all  pro- 
bability derived  from  the  Latin  mancus , 
which  comes  from  manus,  signifying  to 
deprive  of  a hand  or  to  wound  in  general. 

Mutilate  has  the  most  extended  mean- 
ing ; it  implies  the  abridging  of  any  limb : 
mangle  is  applied  to  irregular  wounds  in 
auy  part  of  the  body  : maim  is  confined 
to  wounds  in  the  hands.  Men  are  ex- 
posed to  be  mutilated  by  means  of  cauuon 
balls ; they  are  in  danger  of  being  man- 
gled when  attacked  promiscuously  with 
the  sword;  they  frequently  get  maimed 
when  boarding  vessels  or  storming  places. 

One  is  mutilated  and  mangled  by  active 
means ; one  becomes  maimed  by  natural 
infirmity  ; mutilate  and  mangle  are  appli- 
cable to  moral  objects;  maim  is  employed 
only  in  the  natural  sense.  In  this  case 
mangle  is  a much  stronger  term  than  mu- 
tilate ; the  latter  signifies  to  lop  off  an 
essential  part;  to  mangle  is  to  mutilate  a 
thing  to  such  a degree  as  to  render  it  use- 
less or  worthless.  Every  sect  of  Christiana 
is  fund  of  mutilating  the  Bible  by  setting 
aside  such  parts  as  do  not  favour  its  own 
scheme,  and  amongst  them  all  the  sacred 
Scriptures  become  literally  mangled,  and 
stripped  of  all  its  most  important  doc- 
trines. 

How  Halts  would  base  boruo  the  mutilations 
which  bis  Pica  of  the  Crown  ha*  sulferfd  from  tbw 
Editor,  they  who  Vnow  Ills  character  will  easily  coa- 
ceifo.  Joiisso*. 
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I have  *hown  Ibetril  of  maiming  and  splitting 
eligion.  Blair. 

Wbat  hate  they  (the  French  nobility)  done  that 
they  should  be  banted  about,  mangled,  and  tortured. 

Bciuur. 

• MUTINOUS,  v.  Tumultuous. 

MUTUAL,  RECIPROCAL. 

MUTUAL,  in  Latin  mutuus  from  niuto 
to  chntige,  signifies  exchanged  so  as  to  be 
equal  or  the  same  on  both  sides. 

RECIPROCAL,  in  Latin  reciprocus 
from  recipio  to  take  back,  signifies  giving 
backward  and  forward  by  way  of  return. 
Mutual  supposes  a sameness  in  condition 
at  the  same  time:  reciprocal  supposes  an 
alternation  or  succession  of  returns. 
• Exchange  is  free  and  voluntary ; we 
give  in  exchange,  and  this  action  is  mu- 
tual: return  is  made  either  according  to 
law  or  equity  ; it  is  obligatory,  and  when 
equnlly  obligatory  on  each  in  turn  it  is 
reciprocal.  Voluntary  disinterested  ser- 
vices rendered  to  each  other  are  mutual : 
imposed  or  merited  services,  returned 
from  one  to  the  other,  are  reciprocal: 
friends  render  one  nnother  mutual  ser- 
vices ; the  services  between  servants  and 
masters  are  reciprocal.  The  husband 
and  wife  pledge  their  faith  to  each  other 
mutually ; they  are  reciprocally  bound  to 
keep  their  vow  of  fidelity.  The  senti- 
ment is  mutual,  the  tie  is  reciprocal.  Mu- 
tual applies  mostly  to  matters  of  will  and 
opinion:  a mutual  affection,  a mutual  in- 
■ clination  to  oblige,  a mutual  interest  for 
each  other's  comfort,  a mutual  concern  to 
avoid  that  which  will  displease  the  other — 
these  are  the  sentiments  which  render  the 
marriage  state  happy  : reciprocal  ties,  re- 
ciprocal bonds,  reciprocal  rights,  recipro- 
cal duties — these  are  what  every  one 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  as  a member  of 
society,  that  he  may  expect  of  no  man 
more  than  what  in  equity  he  is  disposed 
to  return.  Mutual  applies  to  nothing 
but  wlmt  is  personal ; reciprocal  is  applied 
to  things  remote  from  the  idea  of  per- 
sonality, ns  reciprocal  verbs,  reciprocal 
terms,  reciprocal  relations,  and  the  like. 

The  »ool  nod  apifit  lh.it  Ruiimte*  and  keep*  up 
•octet}  i«  mutual  truat.  South. 

Life  cannot  *uh*i«t  in  society  but  by  reciprocal 
conceetioD*.  Jounson. 

mysterious,  v.  Dark. 


MYSTERIOUS,  MYSTIC. 

MYSTERIOUS  (t>.  Dark ) and  MYS- 
TIC are  but  variations  of  tbc  same 
original;  the  former  however  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  super- 
natural, or  veiled  in  an  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity ; the  latter  to  that  which  is  na- 
tural, but  concealed  by  nn  artificial  or 
fantastical  veil ; hence  we  speak  of  the 
mysterious  plans  of  Providence : mystic 
schemes  of  theology  or  mystic  principles. 

A,  noon  m that  mysterious  nett,  which  do.  conn 
futurity,  wu  until  up,  .11  the  g.iely  of  lire  would 
disappear.  Blue. 

And  ye  fire  other  wand’rlng  fire,  th.t  more 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  rung 
Resound  hi,  praise.  Mnroa. 

mysterious,  v.  Secret. 
mystic,  v.  Mysterious. 


N. 

naked,  v.  Bare. 

TO  NAME,  CALL. 

NAME,  from  the  Latin  nomen,  Greek 
ovopa,  Hebrew  nam,  is  properly  to  pro- 
nounce a word,  but  is  now  employed  for 
distinguishing  or  addressing  one  by  name. 
To  CALL  (».  To  call)  signifies  properly 
to  address  loudly  by  name,  consequently 
we  may  name  without  calling,  when  we 
only  mention  a name  in  conversation; 
but  we  cannot  very  well  call  without 
naming.  The  terms  may  however  be 
employed  in  the  sense  of  assigning  a 
name.  In  this  case  a person  is  named  by 
his  name,  whether  proper,  patronymic,  or 
whatever  is  usual ; he  is  called  accord- 
ing to  the  characteristics  by  which  he  is 
distinguished.  The  emperor  Tiberius 
was  named  Tiberius;  he  was  called  a 
monster.  William  the  First  of  England 
is  named  William  ; he  is  called  the  Con- 
queror. Helen  went  three  times  round 
the  wooden  horse  in  order  to  discover 
the  snare,  and,  with  the  hope  of  taking 
the  Greeks  by  surprise,  called  their  prin- 
cipal captains,  naming  them  by  their 
names,  and  counterfeiting  the  voices  of 
their  wives.  Many  ancient  nations  in 
naming  any  one,  called  him  the  son  of 
some  one,  as  Richardson,  the  son  of 
Richard,  and  Robertson,  the  son  of 
Robert. 


« Vide  Roubaad : * Mutual,  rtolproquc.’' 
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Som«  hjuefctj  Orreb  who  Urea  thy  tenrt  to  trr, 
Ernb.m-r*  *!]  thy  woes,  by  naming  roe.  Port, 

I Isy  the  deep  foumUtion.  of  a wall, 

-And  ACuoi,  nam'd  from  me,  the  city  c alt.  DaTau. 

NAME,  APPELLATION,  TITLE, 
DENOMINATION. 

NAME,  ir.  To  name. 

APPELLATION,  in  French  appella- 
tion, Latin  apptllatio  from  appello  to  call, 
signifies  that  by  which  a person  is  called. 

TITLE,  in  French  litre,  Latin  tilulus, 
from  the  Greek  nut  to  honour,  signifies 
that  appellation  which  is  assigned  to  any 
one  for  the  purpose  of  honour. 

DENOMINATION  signifies  that 
which  denominates  or  distinguishes. 

Name  is  a generic  term,  the  rest  are 
specific.  Whatever  word  is  employed  to 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another  is  a 
name;  therefore,  an  appellation  and  a 
title  is  a name,  but  not  rice  tend.  A 
name  is  either  common  or  proper;  an  ap- 
pellation is  generally  a common  name 
given  for  some  specific  purpose  as  cha- 
racteristic. Several  kings  of  France  had 
the  names  of  pharles,  Louis,  Philip,  but 
one  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  Stammerer,  another  hy  that  of  »the 
Simple,  and  a third  by  that  of  the  Hardv, 
arising  from  particular  characters  or  cir- 
cumstances. A title  is  a species  of  ap/tcl- 
lation,  not  drawn  from  any  tiling  personal, 
but  conferred  as  a ground  of  political  dis- 
tinction. An  appellation  may  he  often  a 
term  of  reproach  ; but  a title  is  always  a 
mark  of  honour.  An  uppellution  is  given 
to  all  objects,  animate  or  inanimate;  a 
title  is  given  mostly  to  persons,  sometimes 
to  tilings.  A particular  house  may  have 
the  appellation  of  ‘ the  Cottage,’  or  « the 
Hall;’  as  a particular  person  may  have 
the  title  of  Duke,  Lord,  or  Marquis. 

Denomination  is  to  particular  bodies, 
what  appellation  is  to  an  individual ; 
namely,  a term  of  distinction,  drawn  from 
their  peculiar  characters  and  circum- 
stances. The  Christian  world  is  split 
into  a number  of  different  bodies  or  com- 
munities, under  the  denominations  of  Ca- 
tholics, Protestants,  Calvinists,  Presby- 
terians, &c.  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  faith  and  discipline 
adopted  by  these  bodies. 

Thru  on  yoor  name  *hn)l  wretched  mortals  call. 

And  offer'd  victims  at  jour  altars  (all.  Dryokn. 

The  names  derived  from  the  profr*«lon  of  the 
ministry  In  the  lanjruafr  of  the  present  a^e,  are  made 
but  the  appellative*  of  scorn.  South. 


We  greerall)  find  in  title*  an  intimation  of  mmia 
particular  merit,  that  should  recommend  men  to  the 
blyh  stations  which  tb»*y  possess.  AontsoM. 

It  bat  cost  me  much  care  and  thought  to  marshal 
and  fix  tbe  people  under  their  proper  denominations. 

Addi  »om. 

TO  NAME,  DENOMINATE,  STYLE, 
ENTITLE,  DESIGNATE,  charac- 
terize. 

_ To  NAME  (v.  To  name,  call)  signifies 
simply  to  give  a name  to,  or  to  address  or 
specify  by  the  given  name ; to  DENO- 
MINATE is  to  give  a specific  nume  upon 
specific  ground,  to  distinguish  by  the 
name ; to  S TYLE,  from  the  noun  style  nr 
manner  (».  Diction,  style),  signifies  to  ad- 
dress by  a specific  name ; to  ENTITLE  is 
to  give  the  specific  or  appropriate  name . 
Adam  named  every  thing  ; we  denominate 
the  man  who  drinks  excessively,  ‘ a drunk- 
ard ; ’ suhjects  style  their  monarch  ‘ Ilis 
Majesty  ; ’ books  are  entitled  according  to 
the  judgement  of  the  author.  To  name, 
denominate, style,  and  entitle,  are  the  acts 
of  conscious  agents  only. 

To  DESIGNATE,  signifying  to  mark 
out,  and  CHARACTERIZE,  signifying 
to  form  a characteristic,  are  said  only  of 
things,  and  agree  with  the  former  only 
inasmuch  as  words  may  either  designate 
or  characterize : thus  the  word  ‘ capacity  ’ 
is  said  to  designate  the  power  of  holding; 
and  ‘ finesse ' characterizes  the  people  bv 
whom  it  was  adopted. 

I could  name  some  of  our  Acquaintance  who  bare 
been  obliged  fo  travel  31  fir  as  Alexandria  In  por- 
tal! of  money.  Mpi.xmii'j  Lkttrrs  ok  Cicfro. 

A fable  In  tnsic  or  epic  poetry  it  denominated 
simple,  when  the  ereuU  It  contains  follow  e^cb  in  an 

unbroken  tenoar.  \\  auto  a. 

Happy  those  rimes 

When  lord*  were  *tyfd  fathers  of  families. 

SlUXflPBARB. 

to  name,  v.  To  nominate. 

NAME,  REPUTATION,  REPUTE, 
CREDIT. 

NAME  is  here  taken  in  the  improper 
sense  for  a name  acquired  iu  public  by 
any  peculiarity  or  quality  ill  nn  object. 

REPUTATION  and  REPUTE,  from 
reputo  or  re  and  onto  to  think  hack,  or  in 
reference  to  some  immediate  object,  sig- 
nifies the  state  of  being  thought  of  by 
the  public,  or  held  in  public  estimation. 

CREDIT  (v.  Credit)  signifies  the  state 
of  beiug  believed  or  trusted  in  general. 

Name  implies  something  more  spe- 
cific titan  the  reputation ; and  reputa - 
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NATAL. 


lion  something  more  substantial  than 
name ; a name  may  be  acquired  by  some 
casualty  or  by  some  quality  that  has 
more  show  than  worth ; repuiut'um  is  ac- 
quired only  by  time,  and  built  only  on 
merit : a name  may  be  arbitrarily  given, 
simply  by  way  of  distinction ; repu- 
tation is  not  given,  but  acquired,  or  fol- 
lows as  a consequence  of  one’s  lionour- 
able  exertions.  A physician  sometimes 
gets  a name  by  a single  instance  of  pro- 
fessional skill,  which  by  a combination  of 
favourable  circumstances  he  may  convert 
to  his  own  advantage  in  forming  an  ex- 
tensive practice ; but  unless  he  have  a 
commensurate  degree  of  taleat,  this 
name  will  never  ripen  into  a solid  reputa- 
tion. 

Inanimate  objects  get  a name,  but  re- 
putation is  applied  only  to  persons  or 
that  which  is  personal.  Fashion  is  liberal 
in  giving  a name  to  certain  shops,  certain 
streets,  certain  commodities,  as  well  ns  to 
certain  tradespeople,  and  the  like.  Uni- 
versities, academies,  and  public  institu- 
tions, acquire  a reputation  for  their  learn- 
ing, their  skill,  their  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  the  arts  or  sciences  : name 
and  reputation  are  of  a more  extended 
nature  than  repute  and  credit.  Stran- 
gers and  distant  countries  hear  of  the  name 
and  the  reputation  of  any  thing ; but 
only  neighbours  and  those  who  have  the 
means  of  personal  observation  can  take  a 
part  in  its  repute  and  credit.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  to  have  a name  and  repu- 
tation without  having  repute  and  credit, 
and  vice  versa,  for  the  objects  which  con- 
stitute the  former  are  sometimes  different 
from  those  which  produce  the  latter.  A 
manufacturer  has  a name  for  the  excel- 
lence of  a particular  article  of  his  own 
manufacture  ; a book  has  a name  among 
witlings  and  pretenders  to  literature : a 
good  writer,  however,  seeks  to  establish 
his  reputation  for  genius,  learning,  indus- 
try, or  some  praise- worthy  characteristic : 
a preacher  is  in  high  repute  among  those 
who  attend  him : a master  gains  great 
credit  from  the  good  performances  of  hi* 
scholars. 

Name  and  repute  are  taken  either  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense ; reputation  and  credit 
are  taken  in  tbe  good  sense  only : a per- 
son or  thing  may  get  a good  or  an  ill 
name ; a person  or  thing  may  be  in  good 
or  ill  repute;  reputation  may  rise  to  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  height,  or  it  may  sink 
again  to  nothing,  but  it  never  sinks  into 
that  which  is  bad ; credit  may  likewise 


be  high  or  low,  but  when  it  becomes 
bad  it  is  discredit.  Families  get  an  ill 
name  for  their  meanness ; bouses  of  en- 
tertainment get  a good  name  for  their  ac- 
commodation; houses  fall  into  bad  re- 
pute when  said  to  be  hauoted ; a land- 
lord comes  into  high  repute  among  his 
tenants,  if  he  be  considerate  and  indul- 
gent towards  them. 

Who  fe*r*  not  to  do  ill,  jet  fear*  the  name. 

And  free  from  conscience,  is  a stave  to  fame. 

Dexbam. 

Splendour  of  reputation  b not  to  be  conoted 
among  the  necessaries  of  life.  Joiutsom. 

Mutton  has  likewise  boen  In  great  repute  among 
our  valiant  countrymen.  Addison. 

Would  yo«  true  happiness  attain, 

Lrt  honesty  your  passions  rein. 

So  live  In  credit  and  esteem. 

And  the  good  name  you  lost,  redeem.  Gay. 

TO  NAP,  v.  To  sleep. 
narration,  v.  Recital. 
NARRATIVE,  C.  AcCOtml. 
narrow,  v.  Contracted. 
narrow,  v.  Straight. 

NASTY,  FILTHY,  FOOL. 

NASTY  is  connected  with  nauseous. 

FILTHY  and  FOUL  are  variations 
from  the  Greek  $av\o(. 

The  idea  of  dirtines*  is  common  to 
these  terms,  but  in  different  degrees,  and 
with  different  modifications.  Whatever 
dirt  is  offensive  to  any  of  the  senses,  ren- 
ders that  thing  nasty  which  is  soiled  with 
it : the  filthy  exceeds  the  nasty,  not  only 
in  the  quantity  but  in  the  offensive  qua- 
lity of  the  dirt ; and  the  foul  exceeds  the 
filthy  in  the  same  proportion. 

W«  look  behind,  then  view  bU  A&fgj  beard. 

HU  cloth,  were  tagghl  with  thorns,  snd  jtllh  bis 
limb,  besmear'd.  Davor*. 

Only  our  foe 

Tempting  affronts  os  with  hi.  foul  esteem.  Micros. 

NATAL,  NATIVE,  INDIGENOUS. 

NATAL,  in  Latin  natalis,  from  natus, 
signifies  belonging  to  one’s  birth,  or  the 
act  of  one’s  being  born  ; but  NATIVE, 
in  Latin  nativus,  likewise  from  natus,  sig- 
nifies having  the  origin  or  beginning. 

INDIGENOUS,  in  Latin  indigena, 
from  inde  and  genitus,  signifies  sprung 
from  that  place. 

The  epithet  natal  is  applied  only  to  the 
circumstance  of  a man’s  birth,  as  his 
natal  day ; his  natal  hour;  a natal  song  ; 
a natul  star.  Native  has  a more  exten- 


NATURALLY. 
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live  meaning,  as  it  comprehends  the  idea 
of  one's  relationship  by  origin  to  an  ob- 
ject; as  one’s  native  country,  one's  native 
soil,  native  village,  or  native  place,  native 
language,  and  the  like,  Indigenous  is  the 
tame  with  regard  to  plants,  as  Mediae  in 
regard  to  human  beings  or  animals, 
daft  In  (Ike  hand  of  one  dUpovInp  po»’/, 

Or  In  the  nut  at,  or  the  mortal  hoar.  Popp. 

Nor  can  (he  fror'lln*  mind 
In  the  dark  dnngvoa  of  the  llmtw  routin'd, 

Amert  (he  native  aklet  or  own  it*  lwftf’ulj  kind. 

Devon. 

nation,  v.  People. 
native,  it.  Intrinsic. 
native,  v.  Natal. 

NATIVE,  NATURAL. 

NATIVE  («.  Salat)  is  to  NATURAL 
as  a species  to  the  genus:  every  thing 
native  is  according  to  its  strict  significa- 
tion natural ; but  many  things  are  natu- 
ral which  are  not  nalive.  Of  a person 
we  may  sny  that  his  worth  is  native,  to 
designate  that  it  is  some  valuable  pro- 
perty which  is  horn  with  him,  not  foreign 
to  him,  or  ingrafted  upon  his  character ; 
but  we  say  of  his  disposition,  that  it  is 
natural,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  ac- 
quired by  habit.  The  former  is  always 
employed  in  a good  sense,  in  opposition 
to  what  is  artful,  assumed,  and  unreal ; 
the  other  is  used  in  an  indifferent  sense, 
as  opposed  to  whatever  is  the  effect  of 
habit  or  circumstances.  When  children 
display  themselves  with  all  thsir  notin' 
simplicity,  they  are  interesting  objects  of 
notice : when  they  display  their  natural 
turn  of  mind,  it  is  not  always  that  which 
tends  to  raise  human  nature  in  our  es- 
teem. 

In  hones  ve  4.11  pit.  from  Ike  d.rkrew  of  oar 
natter  Igooraoco  l.to  the  broad  lisbc  of  ereflnfliug 
daj.  South. 

Scripture  ou*ht  (o  be  umlerhtood  according  (o  (he 
familiar,  natural  waj  of  coartrucdon.  Sooth. 

NATURAL,  V.  Native. 

NATURALLY,  IN  COURSE,  CONSE- 
QUENTLY, OF  COURSE. 

The  connexion  between  events,  actions, 
and  things,  is  expressed  by  all  these  terms. 
NATURALLY  signifies  according  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  applies  therefore  to 
the  connexion  which  subsists  between 
events  according  to  the  original  constitu- 
tion or  inherent  properties  of  things  : IN 
COURSE  signifies  in  the  course  of  things, 
that  is,  in  the  regular  order  that  thiugs 


ought  to  follow:  CONSEQUENTLY 
signifies  by  a consequence,  that  is,  by  a 
necessary  law  of  dependence,  which 
makes  one  thing  follow  another:  OF 
COURSE  signifies  on  account  of  the 
course  which  things  most  commonly  or 
even  necessarily  take.  Whatever  hap- 
pens naturally,  happens  as  we  expect  it ; 
whatever  happens  in  cowrie,  happens  as 
we  approve  of  it ; whatever  follows  con- 
sequently, follows  as  we  judge  it  right ; 
whatever  follows  of  course,  follows  as  we 
see  it  necessarily.  Children  naturally 
imitate  their  parents:  people  naturally 
foil  into  the  habits  of  those  they  associate 
with : both  these  circumstances  result 
from  the  nature  of  things:  wlioever  is 
made  a peer  of  the  realm,  takes  his  seat 
in  the  upper  house  in  course  ; he  requires 
no  other  qualification  to  entitle  him  to 
this  privilege,  he  goes  thither  according  to 
the  established  cowrie  of  things;  ronse- 
quently,  as  a peer,  he  is  admitted  without 
question;  this  is  a decision  of  the  judge- 
ment by  which  the  question  is  at  once 
determined  : of  course  none  are  admitted 
who  are  not  peers ; this  flows  necessarily 
out  of  the  constituted  law  of  the  land. 

Sulurally  and  in  course  describe 
things  as  they  are ; consequently  and  of 
course,  represent  them  ns  they  mast  be  ; 
naturally  and  in  course  state  facts  or 
realities ; consequently  and  of  course,  state 
the  inferences  drawn  from  those  facts,  or 
consequences  resulting  from  them  ; a mob 
is  naturally  disposed  to  riot,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  dangerous  to  appeal  to  a mob 
for  its  judgement;  the  nobility  attend  at 
court  in  course,  that  it,  by  virtue  of  their 
rank  ; soldiers  leave  the  town  of  course  at 
assize  or  election  times,  that  is,  because 
the  law  forbids  them  to  remaiu.  Xatss- 
nUly  is  opposed  to  the  artificial  or  forced  ; 
in  course  is  opposed  to  the  irregular : natu- 
rally excludes  the  idea  of  design  or  pur- 
pose ; in  course  includes  tlie  idea  of  ar- 
rangement and  social  order : the  former 
is  applicable  to  every  thing  that  has  an 
independent  existence ; the  latter  is  ap- 
plied to  tlie  constituted  order  of  society  : 
the  funner  is,  therefore,  said  of  every  ob- 
ject, animate  or  inanimate,  tun  ing  natural 
properties,  nnd  performing  natural  opera- 
tions ; the  latter  only  of  persons  and  their 
establishment.  Plants  that  require  much 
air  naturally  thrive  most  iu  an  open 
country  : members  of  u society,  who  do 
not  forfeit  their  title  by  the  breach  of  any 
rule  or  law,  are  re-admitted  in  course, 
after  ever  so  long  an  absence. 

Consequently  is  cither  a speculative  or 
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a practical  inference  ; of  count  is  always 
practical.  We  know  that  all  men  must 
die,  and  consequently  we  expect  to  share 
the  common  lot  of  humanity : we  see 
that  our  friends  are  particularly  engaged 
at  a certain  time;  consequently  we  do  not 
interrupt  them  by  calling  upon  them:  when 
a man  does  not  fulfil  his  engagements,  he 
cannot  of  course  expect  to  be  rewarded, 
as  if  he  had  done  his  doty.  In  course 
applies  to  what  one  does  or  may  do  j of 
course  applies  to  what  one  must  do  or 
leave  undone.  Children  take  possession 
of  their  patrimony  in  course  at  the  death 
of  their  parents : while  the  parents  are 
living,  children  of  course  derive  support 
or  assistance  from  them. 

Egotlat*  are  *ener*lly  the  Vila  amt  vhallow  part  of 
mankind ; people  Seine  naturally  full  of  them- 
aetrea  when  they  hare  nothin*  eitc  In  them.  Addivos. 

The  forty-aovcnlh  proposition  of  the  firrt  book  of 
Euclid,  lathe  foundation  of  trigonometry,  and  conse- 
quently of  navigation.  B a rtlftt. 

What  do  trovt  and  confidence  algoify  In  a matter 
of  count  and  formality  t StsuiasruXT. 

Our  Lord  foreaav,  that  all  the  Hoialc  order*  would 
crave  fin  course  upou  hla  death.  Bcvaaioca. 

naval,  t’.  Maritime. 
nausea,  v.  Disgust. 
nautical,  t’.  Maritime. 
near,  v.  Close. 
necessaries,  v.  Necessities. 

NECESSARY,  EXPEDIENT,  ESSEN- 
TIAL, REQUISITE. 

NECESSARY  (v.  Necessity),  from  the 
Latin  necesse  and  ne  redo,  signifies  not  to 
be  departed  from. 

EXPEDIENT  signifies  belonging  to,  or 
forming  a part  of,  expedition. 

ESSENTIAL  signifies  containing  that 
essence  or  property  which  cannot  be 
omitted. 

REQUISITE  signifies  literally  required 
(t>.  To  demand.) 

Necessary  is  a general  and  indefinite 
term ; things  may  be  necessary  in  the 
course  of  nature  ; it  is  necessary  for  all 
men  once  to  die ; they  may  be  necessary 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  or  our  views  of  necessity;  in  this 
manner  we  conceive  it  necessary  to  call 
upon  another. 

Expedient,  essential,  and  requisite,  are 
modes  of  relative  necessity : the  expedi- 
ence of  a thing  is  a matter  of  discretion 
and  calculation,  and,  therefore,  not  so  self- 
evidently  necessary  as  many  things  w hich 
we  so  denominate : it  may  be  expedient 


for  a person  to  consult  another,  or  it  may 
not,  according  as  circumstances  may  pre- 
sent themselves.  The  requisite  and  the 
essential  are  more  obviously  necessary 
than  the  expedient ; but  the  former  is  less 
so  than  the  latter  : what  is  requisite  may 
be  requisite  only  iti  part  or  entirely  ; it 
may  be  requiiitc  to  complete  a thing 
when  begun,  but  not  to  begin  it;  the  es- 
sential, on  the  contrary,  is  that  which 
constitutes  the  essence,  and  without  which 
a thing  cannot  exist.  It  is  requisite  for 
one  who  will  have  a good  library  to  se- 
lect onlv  the  best  authors ; exercise  is  es- 
sential for  the  preservation  of  good  health. 
In  all  matters  of  dispute  it  is  expedient  la 
be  guided  by  some  impartial  judge;  it  is 
requisite  for  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity to  contribute  his  share  to  the  pub- 
lic expenditure  as  far  as  he  is  able:  it  is 
essentiul  to  a teacher,  particularly  a spiri- 
tual teacher,  to  know  more  tliau  those  he 
teaches. 

One  tell*  me  he  think*  it  nbvnlmety  necessary  for 
women  to  have  true  Botkins  of  ri*bt  and  equity. 

Addkob. 

It  tv  bi*bl,  expedient  that  men  -lionl.l.  by  some 
•ruled  vcbeme  of  duties.be  revetted  from  the  tyranny 
uf  caprice.  Jouavow. 

The  Eofli.b  do  not  comdder  their  chnvch  esta- 
blishment as  convenient,  hut  aa  eeeenttal  la  their 
stale.  a t ■sa- 

lt U not  enon*b  to  fay  that  faith  and  piety,  joined 
wllh  active  virtue,  constitute  the  requisite  prepara- 
tion fbr  heaven : they  In  truth  hejli,  the  enjoyment  of 
heaven.  Biam. 

to  necessitate,  v.  To  compel. 

NECESSITIES,  NECESSARIES. 

NECESSITY,  in  Latin  neccuitas,  and 
NECESSARY,  in  Latin  neccssurius,  from 
neceste,  or  ne  and  cesso,  signily  not  to  Ik 
yielded  or  given  up.  Necessity  is  the 
mode  or  state  of  circumstances,  or  the 
thing  which  circumstances  render  neecs- 
tary  ; the  necessary  is  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely and  unconditionally  necessary. 

Art  lias  ever  been  busy  in  inventing 
things  to  supply  the  various  necessities  of 
our  nature,  and  yet  there  are  always 
numbers  who  want  even  the  first  necessa- 
ries of  life,  llubit  and  desire  create  ne- 
cessities ; nature  only  requires  necessaries  : 
a voluptuary  has  necessities  which  are 
unknown  to  a temperate  man ; the  poor 
have  in  general  little  more  than  neces- 
saries. 

Thouc  whom  condition  ha*  always  mtnlned  lb.  ra 
to  tlm  contemplation  of  their  own  necessities  will 
scarcely  underrtaud  why  niyht*  and  days  fbonld  bn 

•p«nt  in  itady.  ■ Joua  so*. 
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To  make  a man  happy,  vlrtne  mart  be  aecompa* 
oird  with  at  loa*t  a moderate  provUion  of  ail  the  ne- 
cwarict  of  life,  and  not  diiturbed  by  bodily  palm. 

Bodoxll. 

NECESSITY}  NEED. 

NECESSITY,  v.  Necessary. 

NEED,  in  German  noth,  probably 
from  the  Greek  avayrij  necessity. 

Necessity  respects  the  thing  wanted ; need 
the  person  wanting.  There  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity  for  punishments,  if  there  were  not 
evil  doers  ; he  is  peculiarly  fortunate  who 
finds  a friend  in  tune  of  need.  Necessity 
is  more  pressing  than  need : the  former 
places  in  a positive  state  of  compulsion 
to  act ; it  is  said  to  have  no  law,  it  pre- 
scribes the  law  for  itself;  the  latter  yields 
to  circumstances,  and  leaves  in  a state  of 
deprivation.  We  are  frequently  under 
the  necessity  of  going  without  that  of 
which  we  staud  most  in  need. 

Where  nerneity  end*,  curloaity  begins.  Johnson. 

One  of  (he  miny  adtantaer*  of  friend»hip  is,  (hit 
one  csii  sajr  to  one’s  friend  the  things  that  stand  In 
need  of  pardon.  Pore. 

From  these  two  nouns  arise  two  epi- 
thets for  each,  w hich  are  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, namely,  necessary  and  needful, 
necessitous  and  needy.  Necetsury  and 
needful  are  both  applicable  to  the  thing 
wanted ; necessitous  and  needy  to  the  per- 
son wanting  : NECESSARY  is  applied  to 
every  object  indiscriminately;  NEEDFUL 
only  to  such  objects  as  supply  temporary 
or  partial  wants.  Exercise  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  health  ol'tbe  body;  restraint 
is  necessary  to  preserve  that  of  the  mind; 
assistance  is  needful  for  one  who  has  not 
sufficient  resources  in  himself:  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  by  w ater  to  the  continent : mo- 
ney is  needful  for  one  who  is  travelling. 

'Die  dissemination  of  knowledge  is  ne- 
cessary to  dispel  the  ignorance  which 
would- otherwise  prevail  in  the  world ; it 
is  needful  for  a young  person  to  attend  to 
the  instructions  of  his  teacher,  if  lie  will 
improve. 

NECESSITOUS  expresses  more  than 
needy  : the  former  comprehends  a general 
state  of  necessity  or  deficiency  in  the  thing 
that  is  wanted  or  needful;  NEEDY  ex- 
presses only  a particular  condition.  The 
poor  are  in  u necessitous  condition  who  are 
in  want  oft  lie  first  necessaries, or  who  have 
not  wherewithal  to  supply  the  most  press- 
ing necessities  ; adventurers  are  said  to 
be  needy,  when  their  vices  make  them  in 
need  of  that  which  they  might  otherwise 
obtain:  it  is  charity  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  necessitous,  but  those  of  the  needy 
are  sometimes  not  worthy  of  one’s  pity. 


It  Mew.  to  dm  most  Wrasse  that  men  shoo  IS  fear, 

Seeing  that  death,  a necessary  end, 

XVIII  come,  win.  It  will  come.  Snisarasaa. 

Time,  tooi;  expected, ea.’d  os  of  oar  load, 

Aad  brought  the  need ful  preMoce  of  a god. 

Davos*. 

Steele1*  Imprudence  of  generosity,  nr  vanity  ofpr> 
f onion,  kept  him  always  Incurably  necessitous. 

Josssox. 

Charity  la  the  work  of  heaven,  which  It  always  lay- 
ing Itself  out  on  the  neegy  sad  the  impoteal.  South. 

necessity,  v.  Occasion. 
need,  v.  Necessity. 
need,  v.  Poverty. 
need,  v.  Want. 
needful,  v.  Necessity. 
needy,  c.  Necessity. 
nefarious,  v.  Wicked. 
to  neglect,  v.  To  disregard. 

TO  neglect,  omit. 
NEGLECT,  Ti.  To  disregard. 

OMIT, in  Latin  omitto,  or  oh  and  mitto, 
signifies  to  put  aside. 

The  idea  of  letting  pass  or  slip,  or  of 
not  using,  is  comprehended  in  the  signi- 
fication of  both  tnese  terms ; the  former 
is,  however,  a culpable,  the  latter  an  in- 
different, action.  What  we  neglect  ought 
not  to  be  neglected;  but  what  we  omit 
ntay  be  omitted  or  otherwise,  as  conve- 
nience requires.  These  terms  differ  like- 
wise in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  ap- 
lied : that  is  neglected  which  is  prnctica- 
le  or  serves  for  action ; that  is  omitted 
which  serves  for  intellectual  purposes : we 
neglect  an  opportunity,  we  neglect  the 
means,  the  time,  the  use,  and  the  like; 
we  omit  a word,  a sentence,  a figure,  a 
stroke,  a circumstance,  and  the  like. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  learning,  that  it  bor- 
row eery  little  from  lime  or  place;  but  this  quality 
which  constitutes  much  of  lt»  value  b one  occasion 
of  neglect.  What  may  be  done  at  all  time*  with 
equal  propriety  U deferred  from  day  to  day,  till  the 
uiiuil  U gradually  reconciled  to  the  omittion. 

Johnson. 

NEGLIGENT,  REMISS,  CARELESS, 
THOUGHTLESS,  HEEDLESS, 
INATTENTIVE. 

NEGLIGENCE  (v.  To  disregard) 
and  REMISSNESS  respects  the  out- 
ward action : CARELESS,  HEEDLESS, 
THOUGHTLESS,  and  INAT1EN- 
T1V  E,  respect  the  stale  of  the  mind. 

Negligence  and  remissness  consist  in 
not  doing  what  ought  to  be  done;  care- 
lessness and  the  other  mental  defects  may 
show  themselves  in  doing  wrong,  as  well 
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ns  in  not  doing  at  nil ; negligence  and  re- 
mittneu  are,  therefore,  to  carelessness  and 
the  others,  as  the  effect  to  the  cause  ; for 
no  one  is  so  apt  to  be  negligent  and  re- 
mits as  he  who  is  careless,  although  at  the 
same  time  negligence  and  remissness  arise 
from  other  causes,  and  carelessness, 
thoughtlessness,  &c.  produce  likewise 
other  effects.  Negligent  is  a stronger 
term  than  resniss : one  is  negligent  in 
neglecting  the  thing  that  is  expressly  be- 
fore one’s  eyes;  one  is  remiss  in  forgetting 
that  which  was  enjoined  some  time  pre- 
viously : the  want  of  will  renders  a per- 
son negligent ; the  want  of  interest  ren- 
ders a person  remiss:  one  is  negligent  in 
regard  to  business,  and  tho  performance 
of  bodily  labour;  one  is  remiss  in  duty,  or 
in  such  things  as  respect  mental  exertion. 
Servants  are  commonly  negligent  in  what 
concerns  their  master's  interest ; teachers 
are  remiss  in  not  correcting  the  faults  of 
their  pupils.  Negligence  is  therefore  the 
fault  of  persons  of  all  descriptions,  but 
particularly  those  in  low  condition ; re- 
missness is  a fault  peculiar  to  those  in  a 
more  elevated  station:  a clerk  in  an 
office  is  negligent  in  not  making  proper 
memorandums ; a magistrate,  or  the  head 
of  an  institution,  is  remiss  in  the  exercise 
of  his  nuthority  to  check  irregularities. 

Careless  denotes  the  want  of  care 
(».  Care)  in  the  manner  of  doing  things ; 
thoughtless  denotes  the  want  of  thought 
or  reflection  about  thiugs  ; heedless  de- 
notes the  want  of  heeding  (t).  To  attend) 
or  regarding  things  ; inattentive  denotes 
the  want  of  attention  to  things  (t>.  To 
attend  to). 

One  is  careless  only  in  trivial  matters 
of  behaviour;  one  is  thoughtless  in  mat- 
ters of  greater  moment,  in  what  respects 
the  conduct.  Carelessness  leads  children 
to  make  mistakes  in  their  mechanical 
exercises,  in  whatever  they  commit  to 
memory  or  to  paper ; thoughtlessness 
leads  many  who  are  not  children  into  se- 
rious errors  of  conduct,  when  they  do  not 
think  of  or  bear  in  mind  the  consequences 
of  their  actions.  Carelessness  is  occa- 
sional, thoughtlessness  is  permanent ; the 
former  is  inseparable  from  a state  of 
childhood,  the  latter  is  a constitutional 
defect,  and  sometimes  attends  a man  to 
his  grave.  Carelessness  as  well  as  thought- 
lessness betrays  itself  not  only  in  the 
thing  that  immediately  employs  the  mind, 
but  also  in  that  which  regards  futurity. 
We  may  not  only  be  careless  in  not  doing 
the  thing  well  that  we  are  about,  but  we 
may  be  careless  in  neglecting  to  do  it  at 
all,  or  coring  about  the  event,  at  careless 


about  our  future  interest ; it  still  differs, 
however,  from  thoughtless  in  this,  that  it 
bespeaks  a want  of  interest  or  desire  for 
the  thing ; but  thoughtless  bespeaks  the 
want  of  thinking  or  reflecting  upon  it : 
the  careless  person  abstains  from  using 
the  means,  because  he  does  not  care 
about  the  end;  the  thoughtless  person 
caonot  act,  because  he  does  not  think : 
the  careless  person  sees  the  thing,  but  does 
not  try  to  obtain  it;  the  thoughtless  per- 
son has  not  the  thought  of  it  in  his  mind. 

Careless  is  applied  to  such  things  as 
require  permanent  care;  thoughtless  to 
such  as  require  permanent  thought; 
heedless  and  inattentive  are  applied  to 
pausing  objects  that  engage  the  senses  or 
the  thoughts  of  tlie  moment.  One  is 
cureless  in  business,  thoughtless  in  con- 
duct, heedless  in  walking  or  running,  inat- 
tentive io  listening:  careless  and  thought- 
less persons  neglect  the  necessary  use  of 
their  powers;  the  heedless  and  inattentive 
neglect  the  use  of  their  senses.  Careless 
people  are  unfit  to  be  employed  in  the 
management  of  any  concerns  ; thoughtless 
people  are  unfit  to  have  the  management  of 
themselves ; heedless  children  are  unfit  to 
go  by  themselves;  inattentive  children  are 
unfit  to  be  led  by  others.  One  is  careless 
and  inattentive  in  providing  for  his  good; 
one  is  thoughtless  and  heedless  in  not 
guarding  against  evil : a careless  per- 
son does  not  trouble  himself  about  ad- , 
vanccnicnt ; an  inattentive  person  does 
not  concern  himself  about  improvement ; 
a thoughtless  person  brings  himself  into 
distress  ; n heedless  person  exposes  him- 
self to  accidents. 

Tbe  two  clearer  moat  apt  to  be  negligent  of  thia 
duty  (religtoua  rrtirrmpflt)  an  tba  mm  of  plraatiTe, 
and  tbe  mm  of  basteera.  Bute. 

My  pes’roua  brother  la  of  gentle  kind. 

Hr  aecrn.  remit! , but  bran  a ailiuut  mlud.  Hal. 

If  tbe  parta  of  time  were  not  variously  coloured,  we 
should  oeeer  dlocern  their  departure  mod  aucceasloe, 
hut  should  lire  thougUtlet a of  tbe  past,  bud  carttru 
of  the  future.  Johkao*. 

There  ia  the  ruin,  heetUeti  of  the  dead. 

The  abrlter-aeehlng  peasant  builda  bla  abed. 

CoLDamre. 

In  the  mid«t  of  hi*  glory  tbe  Almighty  la  oot  inat- 
tentive to  tbe  menueat  of  Ida  lugjecta.  Blais. 

TO  NEGOTIATE,  TREAT  FOR  OR 
ABOUT,  TRANSACT. 

The  idea  of  conducting  business  with 
others  is  iucluded  in  the  signification  of 
all  these  terms  ; but  they  differ  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  business  to  be  conducted.  NEGO- 
TIATE, in  the  Latin  negotiatus , parti- 
ciple of  negotior,  front  negotiant, is  applied 
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in  tlie  original  mostly  to  merchandise  or 
traffic,  but  it  is  more  commonly  employ- 
ed in  the  complicated  concerns  of  go- 
vernments and  nations.  TREAT,  from 
the  Latin  Iraclo,  frequentative  of  Iraho  to 
draw,  signifies  to  turn  over  and  over  or 
set  forth  in  all  ways:  these  two  verbs, 
therefore,  suppose  deliberation  : but 

TRANSACT,  from  transactus,  participle 
of  transaga,  to  carry  forward  or  bring  to 
an  end,  supposes  more  direct  agency  than 
consultation  or  deliberation  ; this  latter 
is  therefore  adapted  to  the  more  ordinary 
and  less  entangled  concerns  of  commerce. 
Negotiations  are  conducted  by  many  par- 
ties, and  involve  questions  of  peace  or 
war,  dominions,  territories*  rights  ef  na- 
tions, and  the  like : treaties  are  often  a 
part  of  negotiations ; they  are  seldom 
conducted  by  more  than  two  parties,  and 
involve  only  partial  questions,  as  in  trea- 
ties about  peace,  about  commerce,  about 
the  boundaries  of  any  particular  state. 
A congress  carries  on  negotiations  for  the 
establishment  of  good  order  among  the 
ruling  powers  of  Europe ; individual 
states  treat  with  each  other,  to  settle 
their  particular  differences.  To  negotiate 
mostly  respects  political  concerns,  except 
in  the  case  of  negotiating  bills:  to  treat, 
as  well  as  transact,  is  said  of  domestic 
and  private  concerns : we  treat  with  a 
person  about  the  purchase  of  a house  ; 
and  transact  our  business  with  him  by 
making  good  the  purchase  and  paying 
down  the  money. 

As  nouns,  negotiation  expresses  rather 
the  act  of  deliberating  than  the  thing  de- 
liberated : treaty  includes  the  ideas  of 
the  terms  proposed,  and  the  arrangement 
of  those  terms : transaction  expresses  the 
idea  of  something  actually  done  and 
finished.  Negotiations  are  sometimes 
very  long  pending  before  the  preliminary 
terms  are  even  proposed,  or  any  basis  is 
defined  ; treaties  of  commerce  are  entered 
into  by  all  civilized  countries,  iu  order  to 
ohviatc  misunderstandings,  and  enable 
them  to  preserve  an  amicable  intercourse; 
the  transactions  which  daily  pass  in  a 
great  metropolis,  like  that  of  London,  are 
of  so  multifarious  a nature,  and  so  infi- 
nitely numerous,  that  the  bare  contempla- 
tion of  them  fills  the  mind  with  astonish- 
ment. Negotiations  are  long  or  short; 
treaties  are  advantageous  or  the  contrary  ; 
transactions  are  honourable  or  dishonour- 
able. 

I do  not  love  to  mingle  speech  with  onjr  eboot 
nm  or  worldly  ocgetutlww  la  Ova's  holy  boose 

Howu. 


You  have  a great  woch  In  band,  foe  you  write  to 

me  that  you  are  opou  a treaty  of  marriage.  Howkl. 

We  are  permitted  to  know  nothing  of  what  ia 
transacting  in  (be  region*  above  «>.  Blaih. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD,  VICINITY. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD,  from  nigh,  sig- 
nifies the  place  which  is  nigh,  that  is  nigh 
to  one's  habitation. 

VICINITY,  from  vicusn  village,  signi- 
fies the  place  which  does  not  exceed  in 
distance  the  extent  of  a village. 

Neighbourhood,  which  is  of  Saxon 
origin,  and  first  admitted  into  our  lan- 
guage, is  employed  in  reference  to  the 
inhabitants,  or  in  regard  to  inhabited 
places ; that  is,  it  signifies  either  a com- 
munity of  neighbours,  or  the  place  they 
occupy : but  vicinity,  which  in  Latin 
bears  the  same  acceptation  as  neighbour- 
hood, is  employed  in  English  for  the  place 
in  general,  that  is,  near  to  the  person 
speaking,  whether  inhabited  or  other- 
wise; hence  the  propriety  of  saying,  a 
populous  neighbourhood,  a quiet  neigh- 
bourhood, a respectable  neighbourhood, 
and  a pleasant  neighbourhood,  either  as 
it  respects  the  people  or  the  country ; to 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  a manufactory,  to 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  or  of 
the  sea. 

Though  I be  Mill  be  not  actually  debauched,  yet 
It  b something  to  be  in  the  netghbsurluMt  at  de- 
struction. South. 

The  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  tbeic  Kttlemenla 
to  the  coast  of  Caraccu,  gradually  ntgnwaed  the 
greatest  pert  of  the  cocoa  trade.  Rouvktson. 

NEVERTHELESS,  V.  HoweVCT. 

new,  v.  Fresh. 
new,  r.  Novel. 

NEWS,  TIDINGS. 

NEWS  implies  any  thing  new  that  is 
related  or  circulated;  but  TIDINGS, 
from  tide,  signifies  that  which  flows  in 
periodically  like  the  tide.  Nnoi  is 
unexpected;  it  serves  to  gratify  idle 
curiosity:  tidings  are  expected;  they 
serve  to'  allay  anxiety.  In  time  of  war 
the  public  are  eager  after  news  ; and  they 
who  have  relatives  in  the  army,  are  anxi- 
ous to  have  tidings  of  them. 

I wonder  that  in  (be  present  »ituattofi  of  afttn 
you  can  Uke  pleasure  iu  « riling-  nay  t hi  rip  but  new. 

Sfictato*. 

Too  soon  tome  demon  to  my  father  bore 
The  t tiling!  that  bin  heart  with  anguish  tore. 

Falcone*. 

nice,  v.  Exact. 
nice,  v.  Fine. 
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NIGGARDLY,  V.  Avaricious. 
niggardly,  v.  (Economical. 
nigh,  v.  Close. 

NIGHTLY,  nocturnal. 

NIGHTLY,  immediately  from  the 
word  night,  and  NOCTURNAL,  from 
nor  night,  signify  belonging  to  the  night, 
or  the  night  season ; the  former  is  there- 
fore more  familiar  than  the  latter:  we 
speak  of  nightly  depredations  to  express 
what  passes  every  night,  or  nightly  dis- 
turbances; nocturnal  dreams,  nocturnal 
visits. 

Yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
VWt’tf  my  slumber*  nightly,  or  when  morn 
Purple*  the  cut  Milton. 

Or  lire  the  ran  hi*  labour,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  soppos'd 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  nljfht.  Milton. 

nimble,  t>.  Active. 

NOBLE,  GRAND. 

NOBLE,  in  Latin  nobilit,  from  noiro 
to  know,  signifies  knowablc,  or  worth 
knowing. 

GRAND  (y.  Grandeur ). 

Nolle  is  n term  of  general  import  j it 
simply  implies  the  quality  by  which  a 
thing  is  distinguished  for  excellence 
above  other  things : the  grand  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  one  of  those  qualities  by 
which  an  object  acquires  the  name  of 
noble  ; but  there  are  many  noble  objects 
which  are  not  denominated  grand.  A 
building  may  be  denominated  noble  for 
its  beauty  as  well  as  its  size ; but  a grand 
building  is  rather  so  called  for  the  ex- 
pense which  is  displayed  upon  it : noble- 
ness of  acting  or  thinking  comprehends  all 
moral  excellence  that  rises  to  a high 

flitch  ; but  grandeur  of  mind  is  pecul- 
iarly applicable  to  such  actions  or  traits 
as  denote  an  elevation  of  character,  rising 
above  all  that  is  common.  A family 
may  be  cither  noble  or  grand;  but  it  is 
noble  by  birth ; it  is  grand  by  wealth,  and 
an  expensive  style  of  living. 

VVKat  thru  worlds 
la  a for  thinner  element  nostatoM, 

And  acting  the  nmr  part  with  greater  akltly 
Mure  rapid  movement,  and  for  noble  tt  end*. 

You  NO. 

More  obvlou*  emit  to  pa*«,  are  not  iheae  *tar». 

The  teat*  majevtic,  proud  Imperial  throne*. 

On  which  angelic  delegate*  of  heav’n 
Discharge  lilgb  tni*t«  of  vengeance  sir  of  love, 

To  clothe  la  ontwurd  grandeur  grand  designs  ? 

Ymm. 


nocturnal,  v.  Nightly. 

NOISE,  CRY,  OUTCRY,  CLAMOUR. 

NOISE  is  any  loud  sound ; CRY, 
OUTCRY,  and  CLAMOUR,  are  parti, 
cular  kinds  of  noises,  differing  either  in 
the  cause  or  the  nature  of  the  sounds. 
A noise  proceeds  either  from  animate  or 
inanimate  objects  ; the  cry  proceeds  only 
from  animate  objects.  The  report  of  a 
cannon,  or  the  loud  sounds  occasioned  by 
u high  wind,  are  noises,  hut  not  cries; 
cries  issue  from  birds,  beasts,  and  men. 
A noise  is  produced  often  by  accident ; a 
cry  is  always  occasioned  by  some  parti- 
cular circumstance:  when  many  horses 
and  carriages  are  going  together  they 
make  a great  noise ; hunger  and  pain 
cause  cries  to  proceed  both  from  animals 
and  human  beings. 

Noise,  when  compared  with  cry,  is 
sometimes  only  an  audible  sound ; the 
cry  is  a very  loud  noise:  whatever  dis- 
turbs silence,  ns  the  falling  of  u pin  in  a 
perfectly  still  assembly,  is  denominated  a 
noise  ; but  a cry  is  that  which  may  often 
drown  other  noises,  as  the  cries  of  people 
selling  things  about  the  streets.  A cry 
is  in  general  a regular  sound,  but  outcry 
aud  clamour  are  irregular  sounds ; the 
former  may  proceed  from  ouq  or  many, 
the  latter  from  many  in  conjunction.  A 
cry  after  a thief  becomes  an  outcry  w hen 
set  up  by  many  at  a time  ; it  becomes  a 
clamour,  if  accompanied  with  shouting, 
bawling,  and  noises  of  a mixed  and  tu- 
multuous nature. 

These  terms  may  nil  be  taken  in  an  im- 
proper as  well  as  n proper  sense.  What- 
ever is  obtruded  upon  tho  public  notice, 
so  ns  to  become  the  universal  subject  of 
conversation  and  writing,  is  said  to  make 
u noise  ; in  this  manner  a new  and  good 
performer  at  the  theatre  makes  a noise 
on  his  first  appearance : a noise  may, 
however,  be  for  or  against ; but  a cry, 
outcry,  and  clamour,  are  always  against 
the  object,  varying  in  the  degree  and  man- 
ner in  which  they  display  themselves : 
cry  implies  less  than  outcry,  and  this  is 
less  than  clamour.  When  the  public 
voice  is  raised  in  an  audible  manner 
against  any  particular  matter,  it  is  a cry; 
if  it  lie  mingled  with  intemperate  lan- 
guage it  is  an  outcry ; if  it  be  vehement 
aud  exceedingly  noisy,  it  is  a clamour : 
partisans  raise  a cry  in  order  to  form  a 
body  in  their  favour;  the  discontented 
are  ever  ready  to  set  up  on  outcry  against 
men  in  power;  a clamour  for  peace  in  the 
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time  of  War  it  easily  raised  by  those  who 
wish  to  thwart  the  government. 

* Nor  waa  tala  ear  Itraa  prat'd 

WHk  noltn  load  sod  ruinous.  Miltov. 

From  either  host,  the  mingled  shout*  and  criet 
Of  Trojan*  and  RutiHans  rend  tlie  *kfrtf.  Drydkh. 

And  now  great  deed* 

H»«l  been  ichietM,  whereof  all  bell  had  rung. 

Mad  not  the  snaky  wren***,  that  *at 
Kiint  by  hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 

Kis'tt,  and  with  hideous  oufrry  r unit'd  between. 

Milton. 

T'heir  dart*  with  clamour  at  a distance  drive. 

And  only  keep  the  langolUi'd  war  alive.  Pryor*. 

NOISOME,  v.  Hurtful. 

NOISY,  v.  Loud. 

nomenclature,  v.  Dictionary, 

TO  NOMINATE,  NAME. 

NOMINATE  comes  immediately  from 
the  Latin  nominatus,  participle  of  nomino ; 
NAME  comes  from  the  Teutonic,  8cc. 
name,  and  both  from  the  Latin  nomen. 
See.  (t).  To  name). 

To  nominate  and  to  name  are  both  to 
mention  by  name : but  the  former  is  to 
mention  for  a specific  purpose  ; the  latter 
is  to  mention  for  general  purpose:  per- 
sons only  are  nominated;  things  as  well 
as  persons  are  named:  one  nominates  a 
person  in  order  to  propose  him,  or  ap- 
point him,  to  an  office;  but  one  names  a 
person  casually,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, or  one  names  him  in  order  to  make 
some  inquiry  respecting  him.  To  be  no- 
minated is  a public  act ; to  be  named  is 
generally  private:  one  is  nominated  be- 
fore an  assembly;  one  is  named  in  any 
lace : to  be  nominated  is  always  nn 
onour;  to  be  named  is  either  honour- 
able, or  the  coutrary,  according  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  mention- 
ed : a person  is  nvmiimted  as  member  of 
Parliament ; he  is  named  whenever  he  is 
spoken  of. 

Elizabeth  nominated  ber  comm  baton  on  to  hear 
both  parties.  Robert  ton. 

Then  Calchaa  (by  l/lynea  find  Inspir'd) 

Was  urg’d  to  name  whom  th’  angry  god*  requit'd. 

Denham. 

note,  v.  Mark. 
to  note,  v.  To  Mark. 
noted,  v.  Distinguished. 

NOTED,  NOTORIOUS. 

NOTED  (a.  Distinguished ) may  be 
employed  either  in  a good  ora  bad  sense; 
NOTORIOUS  is  never  used  but  in  a bad 
sense  : men  may  he  noted  for  their  ta- 


lents, or  tbeir  eccentricities ; they  are 
notorious  only  for  their  vices : noted  cha- 
racters excite  many  and  diverse  remarks 
from  their  friends  and  their  enemies ; 
notorious  characters  are  universally  shun- 
ned. 

An  cnplnrer  of  noted  skill. 

In  Wop  the  pro  slop  111,  Oat. 

Wh»l  principle,  of  ordinnrj  prurience  can  war- 
rant a man  to  fruit  a notorious  cheat  I South. 

note,  p.  Remark. 

TO  notice,  v.  To  attend  tb.  ■ 
to  notice,  v.  To  mark. 
to  notice,  v.  To  mention. 
notice,  v.  Information. 

to  notice,  remark,  observe. 

To  NOTICE  (v.  To  attend  to)  is  either 
to  take  or  :o  give  notice  : to  REMARK, 
compounded  of  re  and  mark  (v.  Mark), 
signifies  to  reflect  or  bring  back  any  mark 
to  our  own  inind,  or  communicate  the 
same  to  another : to  mark  is  to  mark  a 
thing  once,  but  to  remark  is  to  mark  it 
again. 

OBSERVE  (c.  Looker-on)  signifies 
either  to  keep  a thing  present  before  one’s 
own  view,  or  to  communicate  our  view  to 
another. 

In  the  first  sense  of  these  words,  as  the 
action  respects  ourselves,  to  notice  and 
remark  require  simple  attention,  to  observe 
requires  examination.  To  notice  is  a 
more  cursory  action  than  to  remark : we 
may  notice  a thing  by  n single  glance,  or 
on  merely  turning  one’s  head  ; but  to  re- 
murk supposes  a reaction  of  the  mind  on 
an  object : we  notice  that  a person  passes 
our  door  on  a certain  day  and  at  a certain 
hour;  hut  we  remark  to  others  that  he 
goes  past  every  day  at  the  same  hour : we 
notice  that  the  sun  sets  this  evening  under 
a cloud,  and  we  remark  that  it  has  done 
so  for  several  evenings  successively : we 
notice  the  state  of  a person's  health  or  his 
manners  in  company ; we  remark  his 
habits  and  peculiarities  in  domestic  life. 
What  is  noticed  and  remarked  strikes  on 
the  senses,  and  awakens  the  mind ; what 
is  observed  is  looked  after  and  sought  for  : 
the  former  arc  often  involuntary  acts  ; we 
see,  hear,  and  think,  because  the  objects 
obtrude  themselves  unculled  for ; but  the 
latter  is  intentional  as  well  as  voluntary ; 
we  see,  hear,  and  think,  on  that  which 
we  have  watched.  We  remark  things  as 
matters  of  fact ; we  observe  them  in  order 
to  judge  of,  or  draw  conclusions  from, 
them  : we  remark  that  the  wind  lies  for  a 
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long  time  in  a certain  quarter ; we  observe 
that  whenever  it  lie*  in  a certain  quarter 
it  brings  rain  with  it.  A general  notices 
any  thing  particular  in  the  appearance  of 
bis  army  ; be  remarks  that  trie  men  have 
not  for  a length  of  time  worn  contented 
faces;  he  consequently  observes  their  ac- 
tions, when  they  think  they  are  not  seen, 
iu  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction : people  who  have  no  curio- 
sity are  sometimes  attracted  to  notice  the 
stars  or  planets,  when  they  are  particu- 
larly bright;  those  who  look  frequently 
will  remark  that  the  same  star  does  not 
rise  exactly  in  the  same  place  for  two 
successive  nights;  but  the  astronomer 
goes  farther,  and  observes  all  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  scheme  of  the  universe. 

In  the  latter  sense  of  these  verbs,  as 
respects  the  communications  to  others  of 
what  passes  in  our  own  minds,  to  notice 
is  to  make  known  our  sentiments  by  vari- 
ous ways ; to  remark  and  observe  are  to 
make  them  known  only  by  means  of 
words : to  notice  is  a personal  act  towards 
an  individual,  in  which  we  direct  our  at- 
tention to  him,  as  may  happen  either  by 
a bow,  a nod,  a word,  or  even  a look  ; 
but  to  remark  and  observe  are  said  only  of 
the  thoughts  which  pass  in  our  own 
minds,  and  are  expressed  to  others: 
friends  notice  each  other  when  they  meet; 
they  remark  to  others  the  impression  which 
passing  objects  make  upon  their  minds  : 
the  observations  which  intelligent  people 
make  are  always  entitled  to  notice  from 
young  persons. 

The  depn.lty  of  mankind  h *0  rally  dhcorrr* 
able,  thnt  nothing  but  the  dram  or  crll  can  delude 
It  from  nortec.  Joaiioa. 

The  glam  that  magnISe.  lu  object,  conlract.  the 
tight  to  a point,  and  lb*  mind  mtut  be  fixed  npoo  a 
tingle  character,  to  remark  Ita  minute  peculiarities. 

Johnson. 

The  eon  no  of  time  w so  visibly  marked,  that  It  fs 
obierred  even  by  the  birds  of  passage.  Johnson. 

to  notify,  v.  To  express. 
notion,  v.  Conception. 
notion,  v.  Opinion. 
notion,  v.  Perception. 
notorious,  v.  Noted. 
notwithstanding,  v.  However. 
novel,  v.  Fable. 

NOVEL,  NEW. 

NOVEL  and  NEW  both  come  imme- 
diately from  the  Latin  kotiu  (r>,  A'cku), 


and  the  former  is  to  the  latter  as  the  spe- 
cies to  the  genus : every  thing  novel  is 
new ; but  all  that  is  new  is  not  novel : 
wbat  is  novel  is  mostly  strange  and  un- 
expected ; but  what  is  new  is  usual  and 
expected : the  freezing  of  the  river 

Thames  is  a novelty ; the  frost  in  every 
winter  is  something  new  when  it  first 
comes : that  is  a novel  sight  which  was 
either  never  seen  before,  or  seen  hut  sel- 
dom ; that  is  a new  sight  which  is  seen 
for  the  first  time : the  entrance  of  the 
French  king  into  the  British  capitol  was 
a sight  as  novel  as  it  was  interesting  ; the 
entrance  of  a king  into  the  capital  of 
Franco  was  a new  sight,  after  the  revolu- 
tion which  had  so  long  existed. 

We  ire  natarally  delighted  with  novelty.  Jounwx. 
*Th  an  tome  evening,  ninny,  grateful,  mild. 

When  nought  bat  balm  ia  beaming  through  Urn 
wood.. 

Wits  yellow  loatve  bright,  that  the  new  trihee 
VtaH  the  iparioai  boay’m.  Tuoiuoh. 

TO  NOURISH,  NURTURE,  CHERISH. 

To  NOURISH  and  NURTURE  are 
but  variations  from  the  same  verb  nutria. 

CHERISH,  v.  Foster. 

Things  nourish,  persons  nurture  and 
cherish : to  nourish  is  to  afford  bo- 

dily strength,  to  supply  the  physical 
necessities  of  the  body ; to  nurture  is  to 
extend  one’s  care  to  the  supply  of  all  its 
physical  necessities,  to  preserve  life,  oc- 
casion growth,  and  increase  vigour : the 
breast  of  the  mother  nourishes ; the  fos- 
tering care  and  attention  of  the  mother 
nurtures.  To  nurture  is  a physical  act ; 
to  cherish  is  a mental  as  well  as  a physi- 
cal act : a mother  nurtures  her  infant 
while  it  is  entirely  dependant  upon  her  ; 
she  cherishes  her  child  in  her  bosom,  and 
protects  it  from  every  misfortune,  or 
affords  consolation  in  the  midst  of  all  iu 
troubles,  when  it  is  no  longer  an  infant. 

Ak,  and  ye  element*,  the  elderi  birth 

Of  nature**  womb,  that  In  quaternion  ran 

Perprtoal  circle,  moltifbnn ; and  mix 

And  nomrith  all  things.  Milton. 

Of  tby  superfluous  brood,  she'll  ckrrUA  kind 

The  alien  offspring.  Somshvilu. 

noxious,  v.  Hurtful. 

NUMB,  BENUMBED,  TORPID. 

NUMB  and  BENUMBED  come  from 
tlie  Hebrew  num  to  sleep ; the  former 
denoting  the  quality,  and  the  latter  the 
state : there  are  but  few  things  numb  by 
nature;  but  there  may  be  many  things 
which  may  be  benumbed.  TORPID,  in 
Latin  torpidus,  Rom  torpto  to  languish, 
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is  most  commonly  employed  to  express  a Christian:  o/tscqusousneu  is  never  good ; 
the  permanent  state  of  being  benumbed,  it  is  an  excessive  concern  about  the  will 
us  in  the  case  of  some  animals,  which  lie  of  another  which  has  always  interest  for 
in  a torpid  state  all  the  winter  ; or  in  the  its  end. 


moral  sense  to  depict  the  benumbed  state 
of  the  thinking  faculty ; in  this  manuer 
we  speak  of  the  torpor  of  persons  who 
are  benumbed  by  any  strong  affection,  or 
by  any  strong  external  action. 

The  night,  w ills  its  silence  and  darkness,  shows 
the  winter.  In  which  nil  the  powers  of  vegetation  ere 
benumb'd.  Johnson. 

There  must  he  m Fraud  spectacle  to  rouse  the 
imagination,  grown  torpid  with  the  la*j  enjoyment 
of  sixty  years*  security.  Beaux. 

to  number,  c.  To  reckon. 

NUMERAL,  NUMERICAL. 
NUMERAL,  or  belonging  to  number, 
is  applied  to  a class  of  words  in  gram* 
mar,  ns  a numeral  adjective,  or  a nume- 
ral noun:  NUMERICAL,  or  containing 
number,  is  applied  to  whatever  other  ob- 
jects respect  number;  as  a numerical 
difference,  where  the  difference  consists 
between  any  two  numbers,  or  is  expressed 
by  numbers. 

God  has  declared  that  he  will,  and  therefore  cau, 
raiar  the  aame  numerical  body  at  the  hast  day. 

South. 

nuptials,  v.  Marriage. 

TO  NURTURE,  C.  To  VOUrisk. 

o. 

obdurate,  v.  Hard. 

OBEDIENT,  r.  Dutiful. 

OBEDIENT,  SUBMISSIVE,  OBSEQUI- 
OUS. 

OBEDIENT,  v.  Dutiful. 
SUBMISSIVE  denotes  the  disposition 
to  submit  (ti.  To  yield). 

OBSEQUIOUS,  in  Latin  obsequius, 
from  obsequor,  or  the  intensive  ob  mid 
sequor  to  follow,  signifies  following  dili- 
gently, or  with  intensity  of  mind. 

Ono  is  obedient  to  command,  rufr- 
n/uriir  to  power  or  the  will,  obsequious 
to  persons.  Obedience  is  always  taken 
in  a good  sense  ; one  ought  always  to  be 
obedient  where  obedience  is  due:  sub- 
mission is  relatively  good ; it  may,  how- 
ever, be  indifferent  or  bad  : one  may  be 
submissive  from  interested  motives,  or 
meanness  of  spirit,  which  is  a base  kind 
of  submission ; but  to  be  submissive  for 
conscience’  take  is  the  bounden  duty  of 


Obedience  is  a course  of  conduct  con- 
formable either  to  some  specific  rule,  or 
the  express  will  of  another  ; submission  is 
often  a personal  act,  immediately  directed 
to  the  individual.  We  show  our  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  by  avoiding  the  breach  of 
it ; we  show  our  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  or  of  our  parent,  by  making  that 
will  the  rule  of  our  life : on  the  other 
hand,  we  show  submission  to  the  person 
of  the  magistrate  ; we  adopt  a submissive 
deportment  bv  a downcast  look  and  a 
bent  body.  Obedience  is  founded  upon 
principle,  and  cannot  ho  feigned ; sub- 
mission is  a partial  bending  to  another, 
which  is  easily  affected  in  our  outward 
behaviour : the  understanding  and  the 
heart  produce  obedience;  but  force,  or 
the  necessity  of  circutnstauces,  give  rise 
to  submission. 

Obedience  and  submission  suppose  a re- 
straint on  one’s  own  will,  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  that  of  an- 
other; but  obsequiousness  is  the  consulting 
the  will  or  pleasure  of  another : we  are 
obedient  from  a sense  of  right ; we  are  sub- 
missive from  a sense  of  necessity ; we  are 
obsequious  from  a desire  of  gaining  favour  : 
u love  of  God  is  followed  by  obedience  to 
his  will ; they  are  coincident  sentiments 
that  reciprocally  act  on  each  other,  so  as 
to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue : a submissive 
conduct  is  at  the  worst  an  involuntary 
sacrifice  of  our  independence  to  our  fears 
or  necessities,  the  evil  of  which  is  confined 
principally  to  the  individual  who  makes 
the  sacrifice  ; but  obsequiousness  is  a vo- 
luntary sacrifice  of  all  that  is  noble  in 
man  to  base  gain,  the  evil  of  which  ex- 
tends far  and  wide : the  submissive  man, 
however  mean  he  may  be  in  himself,  does 
not  contribute  to  the  vices  of  others  ; 
but  the  obsequious  man  has  no  scope  for 
his  paltry  talent,  but  among  the  weak  and 
wicked,  whose  weakness  lie  profits  by, 
and  whose  wickedness  he  encourages. 

What  gea’roos  Owt.  obtdirnt  to  IS.  word, 

Shall  form  an  imboah,  or  shall  lift  thoswordl  Pori. 

The  nailers  (of  Britain)  disarmed,  de.plte.1,  and 
tukmUrtrc,  had  lost  ail  deaire,  and  even  Idea,  of 
their  format  liberty.  Hoax. 

The  charms  of  oil,  eSrrpwiows,  courtly  strike 
Oa  each  he  duals,  oa  rach  attends  alike.  Pinaatt, 

obeisance,  v.  Homage. 
object,  v.  Aim. 
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OBJECT. 


OBJECTION. 


OBJECT,  SUBJECT. 

OBJECT,  in  Latin  objcdus,  participle 
of  oljicio  to  lie  in  the  way,  signifies  the 
thing  that  lies  in  one’s  way. 

SUBJECT,  in  Latin  subjectus,  partici- 
ple of  tubjicio  to  lie  under,  signifies  the 
thine  forming  the  ground-work. 

The  object  puts  itself  forward  ; the  sub- 
ject  is  in  the  hack-ground  : we  notice  the 
object ; we  observe  or  reflect  on  the  sub- 
ject : objects  are  sensible ; the  subject 
is  altogether  intellectual ; the  eye,  the 
ear,  and  all  the  senses,  are  occupied  with 
the  surrounding  objects : the  memory,  the 
judgement,  and  the  imagination,  are  sup- 
plied with  subjects  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  the  operations. 

When  object  is  taken  for  that  which  is 
intellectual,  it  retains  n similar  significa- 
tion ; it  is  the  thing  that  presents  itself 
to  the  mind ; it  is  seen  by  the  mind’s 
eye  : the  subject,  on  the  contrary,  is  thnt 
which  must  be  sought  for,  and  when 
found  it  engages  the  mental  powers : 
hence  we  say  an  object  of  consideration, 
an  object  of  delight,  an  object  of  concern ; 
a subject  of  reflection,  a subject  of  ma- 
ture deliberation,  the  subject  of  a poem, 
the  subject  of  grief,  of  lamentation,  and 
the  like.  When  the  miud  becomes  dis- 
tracted by  too  great  u multiplicity  of  ob- 
jects, it  can  fix  itself  on  no  one  indivi- 
dual object  with  sufficient  steadiness  to 
take  a survey  of  it;  in  like  manner,  if  a 
child  have  too  many  objects  set  before  it, 
for  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  it  will  ac- 
quire a familiarity  with  none : religion 
and  politics  are  interesting,  but  delicate 
subjects  of  discussion. 

He  who**  sublime  pursuit  I.  fled  and  truth. 

Burn,  tike  some  abicnt  and  Impatient  youth. 

To  joto  the  object  of  bU  warm  de.lrr*.  Jkuyns, 

The  hymn,  and  odrt  (of  Che  Innpired  writer,) 
escet  thve  delivered  down  to  u,  by  the  Greek,  and 
Komuu,  lo  I be  poetry  u much  u in  tbu  subject. 

Aodiuon. 

TO  OBJECT,  OPPOSE. 

To  OBJECT  (t>.  Object ) is  to  cast  in 
the  way,  to  OPPOSE  is  to  place  in  the 
way;  there  is,  therefore,  very  little  ori- 
ginal difference,  except  that  casting  is  a 
more  momentary  and  sudden  proceeding, 
placing  is  a more  premeditated  action ; 
which  distinction,  at  the  same  time,  cor- 
responds with  the  use  of  the  terms  in  or- 
dinary life:  to  object  to  a thing  is  to 
ropose  or  start  something  against  it; 
ut  to  oppose  it  is  to  set  one’s  self  up  stea- 
dily against  it:  one  objects  to  ordinary 
matters  that  require  no  reflection;  one 


opposes  matters  that  call  for  deliberation, 
and  afford  serious  reasons  for  and  against : 
a parent  objects  to  his  child's  learning  the 
classics,  or  to  his  running  about  the 
streets  ; he  opposes  bis  marriage  when  he 
thinks  the  connexion  or  the  circumstances 
not  desirable  : meohjectus  n thing  from  our 
own  particular  feelings ; we  oppose  a thing 
because  we  judge  it  improper  ; capricious 
or  selfish  people  will  object  to  every  thing 
that  comes  across  their  own  humour  ; 
those  who  oppose  think  it  necessary  to 
assign,  at  lea-t,  a reason  for  their  opposi- 
tion. 

About  till,  time,  un  Airld»!»hop  of  Yurt  objected 
to  clerk,  ( recommended  to  bvnvRcr,  by  I be  Pup.  ) , 
becauim  tbry  were  tguonot  of  English.  Tyuwmitt. 
’Twee  of  no  purpmr  to  oppoor. 

She’d  beer  to  no  rxeune  tn  preen.  Swirr. 

objection,  v.  Demur. 

OBJECTION,  DIFFICULTY,  EXCEP- 
TION. 

OBJECTION  (r.  Demur)  is  here  a 

feneral  term  ; it  comprehends  both  the 
HFFICULTY  and  the  EXCEPTION, 
which  are  but  species  of  the  objection  : an 
objection  and  a difficulty  arc  started  ; an 
exception  is  mafic : the  objection  to  a 
thing  is  in  general  that  which  renders  it 
less  desirable ; but  the  difficulty  is  that 
which  renders  it  less  practicable  : there 
is  an  objection  against  every  scheme 
which  incurs  a serious  risk  ; the  wont  of 
means  to  begin,  or  resources  to  carry  ou 
a scheme,  are  serious  difficulties. 

Objection  and  exception  both  respect 
the  nature,  the  moral  tendency,  or  moral 
consequences  of  a thing  ; hut  an  objec- 
tion may  be  frivolous  or  serious  ; an  ex- 
ception is  something  serious:  the  objec- 
tion is  positive;  the  exception  is  relatively 
considered,  that  is,  the  thing  excepted 
from  other  things,  as  not  good,  and  con- 
sequently objected  to.  Objections  are  . 
made  sometimes  to  proposals  for  the  mere 
sake  of  getting  fid  of  an  engagement  : 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  give  themselves 
trouble  find  un  easy  method  of  disengag- 
ing themselves,  by  making  objections  to 
every  proposition;  lawyers  make  excep- 
tions to  charges  which  are  nut  sufficiently 
substantiated.  In  all  engagements  en- 
tered into,  it  is  necessary  to  make  excep- 
tions to  the*  parties,  whenever  there  is 
nny  thing  exceptionable  in  their  characters: 
the  present  promiscuous  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  poorer  orders  is 
very  objectionable  on  many  grouuds  ; the 
course  uf  reading,  which  they  commonly 


OBNOXIOUS. 


OBSERVE. 


pursue,  it  without  question  highly  excep- 
tionable. 

I wo»l4  Bfil  dtxlre  *lwt  Jta  hue  written  to  be 
omitted,  oolem  I bed  Ibe  merit  of  r mitring  jnnr  eft. 
jtctlon.  ' Pupk, 

lo  tlte  eiamlnatton  of  errrj  pnt  end  eompte- 
heneive  pUn,  inch  e>  tint  of  ('lirl.lunM,,  iHJficutii  t 
mej  occur.  Bum. 

I im  sorry  son  per, 1st  to  take  ill  my  not  accepting 
yoor  invitation,  and  to  rind  your  exception  not  an* 
mixed  with  s»m.> vuvplcloa.  I'opr. 

oblation,  v.  Offering, 

OBLIGATION,  V.  DutlJ. 

ro  oblige,  v.  To  bind. 
to  oblige,  v.  To  compel. 
OBLIGED,  t".  Indebted. 
obliging,  r.  Civil. 

TO  obliterate,  >.  To  blot  out. 
oblivion,  v.  Forgetfulness. 

OBLONG,  OVAL. 

OBLONG,  in  Latin  oblougas,  from  the 
intensive  sellable  ob,  signifies  very  long, 
longer  than  it  is  broarl. 

0\  Ala,  from  the  Latin  ovum,  an  egg, 
signifies  egg-shaped. 

The  oval  is  a species  of  the  oblong: 
nhat  is  oval  is  oblong  ; hut  what  is  ob- 
long is  not  always  aval.  Oblong  is  pe- 
culiarly applied  to  figures  formed  by 
right  lines,  that  is,  all  rectangular  parallel- 
ograms, except  squares,  arc  oblong ; but 
the  mat  is  applied  to  curvilinear  oblong 
figures,  as  ellipses,  which  are  distinguish- 
ed from  the  circle  : tables  are  oftener  ob- 
long than  oval ; garden  beds  ore  as  fre- 
quently oral  as  they  are  oblong. 

obloquy,  v.  Reproach. 

OBNOXIOU8,  OFFENSIVE. 
OBNOXIOUS,  from  the  iutensivc  syl- 
lable ob,  signifies  exceedingly  noxious  and 
causing  offence,  or  else  liable  to  offence 
front  others  by  reason  of  its  noxiousness ; 
OFFENSIVE  signifies  simply  liable  to 
give  offence.  Obnoxious  is,  therefore,  a 
much  more  comprehensive  term  than 
offensive ; for  an  obnoxious  man  both  suf- 
fers from  otliers  ami  causes  sufferings 
to  others  : an  obnarioos  man  is  one 
whom  others  seek  to  exclude ; an  offen- 
sive man  may  possibly  be  endured  : gross 
vices,  or,  particularly  odious  qualities, 
make  a man  obnoxious;  but  rude  manners, 
and  perverse  tempers,  make  men  offen- 
sive ; a man  is  obnoxious  to  many,  and 
offensive  Ui  individuals : a man  uf  loose 
Jacobinical  principles  will  be  obnoxious  to 
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a society  of  loyalists ; a child  may  make 
himself  offensive  to  his  friends.  , 

I mutl  have  Icatc  to  be  grateful  to  any  one  who 
■errw  inc,  let  biia  be  rrer  ao  obnoxious  to  any  parly* 

Pope. 

Th«*  understanding  l«  often  drawn  by  the  will  and 
Ibe  affectiona  from  lUing  its  contemplation  on  an 
offensive  truth.  South. 

obnoxious,  v.  Subject. 
obscure,  ».  Dark. 
to  obscure,  t>.  To  Eclipse. 
obsequies,  v.  Funeral. 
obsequious,  c.  Obedient. 
observance,  v.  Form. 
observance,  v.  Observation. 
observant,  v.  Mindful. 
observation,  observance. 
These  terms  derive  their  use  from  the 
different  significations  of  the  verb  : OB- 
SERVATION is  the  act  of  observing 
objects  with  the  view  to  examine  them 
{v.  To  notice);  OBSERVANCE  is  the 
act  of  observing  in  the  sense  of  keeping 
or  holding  sacred  (v.  To  keep).  From 
a minute  observation  of  the  human  body, 
anatomists  have  discovered  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  the  source  of  all 
the  humours ; by  a strict  observance  of 
truth  and  justice, a man  acquires  the  title 
of  an  upright  man. 

Th«  pride  which,  under  the  check  of  public  oft* 
$erratlon%  would  have  been  only  Tented  among  do- 
mestics, becomes,  in  a country  baronet tbe  torment  of 
a province.  Johxsom. 

Yon  inn*t  not  fail  to  behave  yoarrelf  towards  n»y 
Lady  Clare,  yoer  grandmother,  with  alt  duty  and  o6- 
ur ranee.  Earc  Stafford. 

observations,  v.  Notes. 
to  observe,!’.  To  keep. 
to  observe,  v.  To  notice. 

to  observb,  watch. 
OBSERVE,  v.  To  notice. 

WATCH,  v.  To  watch. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the 
act  of  looking  at  an  object ; but  to  observe 
is  not  to  look  after  so  strictly  as  is  implied 
by  lo  watch;  a general  observes  the  motions 
of  an  enemy  when  they  are  iu  no  particular 
state  of  activity  ; he  watches  the  motions 
of  an  enemy  when  they  are  in  a state  of 
commotion ; we  observe  a thing  in  order 
to  draw  an  inference  from  it:  we  match 
any  thing  in  order  to  discover  what  may 
huppen  : we  observe  with  coolness ; we 
watch  with  eagerness : we  observe  care-  * 
fully  ; we  watch  narrowly  : the  conduct 
2s 
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OBSTINATE. 


OCCASION. 


of  mankind  in  general  is  observed ; the 
conduct  of  suspicious  individuals  is 
watched. 

Jior  must  the  ploughman  lets  obterte  tbe  »kl«. 

Drybex* 

For  thon  knowft 

What  bath  been  warn’d  us,  what  malicious  foe 
Hfatrhe»%  no  doubt,  with  greet!)  hope  to  And, 

HU  wish  and  beat  adrantage,  u«  atundrr.  Miltox. 

to  observe,  v.  To  see. 
observer,  v.  looker  on. 

OBSOLETE,  V.  Old. 
obstacle,  v.  Difficulty. 

OBSTINATE,  CONTUMACIOUS,  STUB- 
BORN, HEADSTRONG,  HEADY. 

OBSTINATE,  in  Latin  olstinatus,  par- 
ticiple of  obstinu,  from  e b and  stir.o,  stu 
or  sisto,  signifies  standing  in  tbe  way  of 
another. 

CONTUMACIOUS,  v.  Contumacy. 

STUBBORN,  oTstoutbom,  signifies  stiff 
or  immoveable  by  nature. 

HEADSTRONG  signifies  strong  in 
tlie  head  or  tbe  mind;  and  HEADY, 
full  of  one's  own  head. 

Obsluiacy  is  a habit  of  the  mind ; con- 
tumacy is  either  a particular  state  of  feel- 
ing or  a mode  of  action  : obstinacy  con- 
sists in  an  attachment  to  one’s  own  mode 
of  acting ; contumacy  consists  in  a swell- 
ing contempt  of  others : the  obstinate  man 
adheres  tenaciously  to  his  own  wavs,  and 
opposes  reason  to  reason ; the  contuma- 
cious man  disputes  the  right  of  another  to 
control  his  action:,  and  opposes  force  to 
force.  Obstinacy  interferes  with  a man’s 
private  conduct,  and  makes  him  blind  to 
right  reason  ; contumacy  is  a crime  against 
lawful  authority;  the  contumacious  roan 
sets  himself  against  his  superiors  ; when 
young  people  are  obstinate  they  are  bad 
subjects  of  education  ; when  grown  peo- 
ple are  contumacious  they  are  troublesome 
subjects  to  the  king. 

The  stubborn  and  the  headstrong  are 
species  of  the  obstinate  : the  fonner  lies 
altogether  in  the  perversion  of  the  will ; 
the  latter  in  the  perversion  of  the  judge- 
ment : the  stubborn  person  wills  what  he 
wills;  the  headstrong  person  thinks  what 
he  thinks.  Stubbornness  is  mostly  inhe- 
rent in  a person’s  nature ; a headstrong 
temper  is  commonly  associated  with  vio- 
lence and  impetuosity  of  character.  Ob- 
stinacy discovers  itself  in  persons  of  all 
ages  and  stations ; a stubborn  and  head- 
strong disposition  betray  themselves 
mostly  in  those  who  are  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  will  of  another. 


The  obstinate  keep  the  opiniens  which 
they  have  once  embraced  in  spite  of  all 
proof ; but  they  are  not  hasty  in  forming 
their  opinions,  nor  adopt  them  without 
a choice : the  headstrong  seize  the  first 
opinions  that  offer,  and  act  upon  them  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrance : the  stubborn 
follow  the  ruling  will  or  bent  of  their  mind, 
without  regard  to  any  opinions;  they  are 
not  to  be  turned  by  force  or  persuasion. 
If  an  obstinate  child  be  treated  with  some 
degree  of  indulgence,  there  may  be  hopes 
of  correcting  his  failing;  buZ  stubborn  and 
headstrong  children  are  troublesome  sub- 
jects of  education,  and  will  baffle  the  ut- 
most skill  and  patience : tbe  former  are 
insensible  to  all  reason  ; the  latter  have 
blinded  the  little  reason  which  they 
possess  : the  former  are  unconscious  of 
every  thing,  but  the  simple  will  and  de- 
termination to  do  what  they  do ; the  lat- 
ter arc  so  preoccupied  with  tbeir  own  fa- 
vourite ideas  as  to  set  every  other  at 
nought : force  serves  mostly  to  confirm 
both  in  their  perverse  resolution  of  per- 
sistence. 

Out  man  we  find  the  only  creatttre, 

Who,  led,  by  Mly,  combat,  nature; 

Who,  when  abr  loudly  criei,  forbear. 

With  sSstinaey  San  Ibrrw.  Swirt. 

When  no  offender  la  died  to  appear  in  aay  eede- 
aiaatieal  court,  mod  be  ney tecta  to  do  It,  be  la  pro. 
noaooed  contumaetsu*.  • Bnavmnnc. 

Worn  whence  be  brought  them  to  the*  aalraffv  parti. 
And  with  science  mollified  their  stubborn  hearts, 

Srnctt. 

We.  blindly  by  our  headstrong  parole na  led. 

Are  boa  for  action.  Hama. 

Heady  confidence  promian  aictnry  without  central. 

Jowaaon. 

to  obstruct,  v.  To  hinder. 
to  obtain,  v.  To  acquire. 
to  obtain,  v.  To  get. 
to  obtrude,  v.  To  intrude. 
to  obviate,  v.  To  prevent. 
obvious,  v.  Apparent. 
to  occasion,  v.  To  cause. 

occasion,  opportunity. 

OCCASION,  in  Latin  occatio, from  ob- 
casio,  or  oh  and  cado,  signifies  that  which 
falls  in  the  way  so  as  to  produce  some 
change. 

OPPORTUNITY,  in  Latin  opportune 
tas,  from  opportunus  fit,  signifies  the 
thing  that  happens  fit  for  tlie  purpose. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  the  eveats 
of  life ; but  the  occasion  is  that  which 
determines  our  conduct,  nud  leaves  us  no 
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choice  ; it  amounts  to  a degree  of  neces- 
sity : the  opportunity  is  that  which  in- 
vites to  action  ; it  tempts  us  to  embrace 
tlie  moment  for  taking  the  step.  We  do 
things,  therefore,  as  the  occasion  requires, 
or  ns  the  opportunity  oilers.  There  are 
many  occasion s on  which  n man  is  called 
upon  to  uphold  his  opinions.  There  are 
but  few  opportunities  lor  men  in  general 
to  distinguish  themselves.  The  occasion 
obtrudes  upon  us;  the  opportunity  is 
what  we  seek  or  desire.  On  particular 
occasions  it  is  necessary  for  a commander 
to  bo  severe  ; but  a man  of  an  humane 
disposition  will  profit  by  every  opportu- 
nity to  show  his  lenity  to  offenders. 

Waller  penervod  and  won  bit  life  from  Iboae  wbo 
were  moat  rraolard  to  lake  it,  and  In  an  occasion  in 
which  be  ought  to  hare  been  ambitious  to  bare  tort  It 
(to  lose  ft).  CLAHEnoon. 

Krerp  man  fa  obliged  by  the  Supreme  Maker  of  the 
■oirtrac  to  improre  nil  the  opportunities  of  good 
which  are  afforded  him.  Jouasoa. 

OCCASION,  NECESSITY. 

OCCASION  (t>.  Occasion ) includes, 
NECESSITY  (v. Necessity)  excludes,  the 
idea  of  choice  or  alternative.  We  are 
regulated  by  the  occttsioR,  and  can  exercise 
onr  own  discretion  ; we  yield  or  submit  to 
the  necessity,  without  even  the  exercise  of 
the  will.  On  the  death  of  a relative  we 
have  occasion  to  go  into  mourning,  if  We 
will  not  offer  an  allrout  to  the  family ; 
but  there  is  no  express  necessity : in  case 
of  an  attack  on  our  persons,  there  is  a 
necessity  of  self-defence  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life. 

A merrier  man 

Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mitlli, 

I nerer  1 pent  an  hour*e  talk  withal, 

Mia  rjre  beget ■ occasion  for  hia  wit.  SilinarEAnii. 
Where  necessity  end*  cariosity  begins.  Jqiimo*. 

OCCASIONAL,  CASUAL. 

TttEsr.  are  both  opposed  to  what  is 
fixed  or  stated  ; but  OCCASIONAL  car- 
ries with  it  more  the  idea  of  unfrequency, 
and  CASUAL  that  of  unfixedness, or  the 
absence  of  all  design. 

A minister  is  termed  an  occasional 
preacher,  who  preaches  only  on  certain 
occasions ; his  preaching  at  a particular 
place,  or  a certain  day  may  be  casual. 
Our  acts  of  charity  may  be  occasional; 
but  they  ought  not  to  be  casual. 

The  beneficence  of  the  Roman  emperors  am!  con- 
nils  wa*  merely  occasional.  Johnson. 

What  wonder  If  so  near 
Looks  Intervene,  and  smiles,  or  object  new, 

Casual  discourse  draws  on.  Hilton. 

occult,  u.  Secret. 


OCCUPANCY,  OCCUPATION, 

Are  words  winch  dnrive  their  meaning 
from  the  different  acceptations  of  the 
primitive  verb  occupy : the  former  being 
used  to  express  the  state  of  holding  or 
possessing  any  object;  the  latter  to  ex- 
press the  act  of  taking  possession  of,  or 
keeping  in  possession.  He  who  has  the 
occupaiuty  of  laud  enjoys  the  fruits  of  it : 
the  occupation  of  a country  by  force  of 
arms  is  of  littlo  avail,  unless  one  has  an 
adequate  force  to  tnaintaiu  one’s  ground. 

Aa  occupancy  gate  tlm  right  to  [it*,  temporary  use 
of  tin.*  soil;  ra  it  i*  agreed  on  nit  hands,  that  peru- 
pancp  give  also  the  original  right  to  the  permanent 
property  In  the  substance  of  the  earth  itself. 

Bucurwt. 

The  unhappy  consequence.  of  this  temperature  ir, 
that  my  rtuibineut  to  any  occupation  seldom  oat- 
llret  Us  norelty.  Cowextu 

occupation,  v.  Business. 
occupation,  v.  Occupancy. 
to  occupy,  v.  To  held. 
occurrence,  v.  Event. 
odd,  v.  Particular. 
odd,  uneven. 

ODD,  probably  a variation  from  add, 
seems  to  be  a mode  of  the  UNEVEN  ; 
both  are  opposed  to  the  even,  but  odd  is 
only  said  of  that  which  has  no  fellow ; 
the  uneven  is  said  of  that  which  does  not 
square  or  come  to  an  even  point;  of 
numbers  wo  say  that  they  ore  either  odd 
or  uneven  ; but  uf  gloves,  shoes,  and 
every  thing  which  is  made  to  correspond, 
we  say  that  they  are  odd,  when  they  are 
single;  but  that  they  are  uneven  when 
they  are  both  different : in  like  manner  a 
plank  is  uneven  which  has  an  unequal 
surface,  or  disproportionate  dimensions; 
but  a piece  of  wood  is  odd  which  will  not 
match  nor  suit  with  any  other  piece. 

odious,  v.  Hateful. 
odour,  v.  Smell. 

(ECONOMICAL,  saving,  sparing, 
THRIFTY,  PENURIOUS,  NIG- 
GARDLY. 

Tnr.  idea  of  not  spending  is  common  to 
all  these  terms:  but  (ECONOMICAL 
(v.  Economy ) signifies  not  spending  unne- 
cessarily or  unwisely. 

SAVING  is  keeping  and  laying  by 
with  care ; SPARING  is  keeping  out  of 
that  which  ought  to  he  spent ; THRIFTY 
or  THRIVING  is  accumulating  bv  means 
o (saving;  PENURIOUS  is  suffering  as 
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from  penury  by  means  of  laving ; NIG- 
GARDLY, after  the  manner  of  a niggard, 
nigh  or  close  person,  is  not  spending  or 
letting  go,  but  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantities.  To  be  (economical  is  a virtue 
in  those  who  have  but  narrow  means ; all 
the  othtr  epithets  however  are  employed 
in  a sense  more  or  less  unfavourable ; he 
who  is  laving  when  young,  will  be  co- 
vetous when  old;  he  who  is  sparing  will 
generally  be  sparing  out  of  the  comforts 
of  others ; he  who  is  thrifty  commonly 
adds  the  desire  of  getting  with  that  of 
saving;  he  who  is  penurioui  wants  no- 
thing to  make  him  a complete  miser ; he 
who  is  niggardly  in  his  dealings  will  be 
mostly  avaricious  in  his  character. 

I may  nay  of  fame  **  FahUff  did  of  honour,  “ If 
It  com«  H come*  wu  look'd  for,  and  there  It  an  end 
on'i.”  I am  content  with  a bare  taring  game. 

Porn. 

Youth  fo  not  rich.  In  time  it  may  bo  poor. 

Part  with  it,  a«  with  money,  sparing.  Young* 

Nothin;  b fjenuriously  imparted,  of  which  a 
more  liberal  distribution  would  increase  real  felicity. 

Joiinsok. 

Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engag'd  doev  stand, 

For  days  that  yet  Wang  to  fate, 

Doe*  like  an  unthrift  mortgage  bb  estate 

Before  It  falls  Into  tils  hands.  Cowlty. 

No  niggard  nature;  men  are  prodigals.  Young. 

(ECONOMY;  FRUGALITY,  PARSI- 
MONY. 

(ECONOMY,  from  the  Greek  ouovo- 
pi a,  implies  management.  FRUGALI- 
TY, from  the  Latin  fntges  fruits,  implies 
temperance.  PARSIMONY'  (».  Avars- 
cunts)  implies  simply  forbearing  to  spend, 
which  is  in  the  fact  the  common  idea  in- 
cluded in  these  terms  ; but  the  (economi- 
cal m»n  spares  expense  according  to  cir- 
cumstances; he  adapts  his  expenditure 
to  his  means,  and  renders  it  hy  contri- 
vance as  effectual  to  his  purpose  as  pos- 
sible : the  frugal  man  spares  expense  on 
himself  or  on  his  indulgences;  he  may 
however  be  liberal  to  others  whilst  he  is 
frugal  towards  himself:  the  partimoniims 
man  snves  from  himself  as  well  as  others  ; 
he  has  no  other  object  than  suving.  By 
ceeonomy,  a man  may  make  a limited  in- 
come turn  to  the  best  account  for  himself 
and  his  family  ; by  frugality  he  may  with 
a limited  income  be  enabled  to  do  much 
good  to  others;  hy  parsimony  he  may 
bo  enabled  to  accumulate  great  sums  out 
of  a narrow  income:  lienee  it  is  that  we 
recommend  a plan  for  being  (economical ; 
we  recommend  a diet  for  being  frugal ; 
we  condemn  a habit  or  a character  for 
being  parsimonious. 


You  (economy  I suppose  begtos  sew  to  be  set- 
tled ; jour  expense,  arc  nljoBtcd  to  jour  revenue. 

Joananv. 

1 accept  of  jour  Invitation  to  supper,  but  I most 
mske  tVIs  agreement  beforehand , that  jou  dismiss 
roe  soon,  and  treat  mo  frugally. 

Muratova's  Larraas  or  Puav. 

War  and  arconomy  are  tilings  not  easilr  recon- 
ciled, and  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards  parsimony 
In  such  a state  maj  be  the  worst  or o eons j in  the 
world.  Bcaax. 

(ECONOMY,  MANAGEMENT. 

(ECONOMY  (v.  (Economy ) has  a 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than  ma- 
nagement ; for  it  includes  the  system  of 
science  and  of  legislation  as  well  as  that 
of  domestic  arrangements ; as  the  (eco- 
nomy of  agriculture  : the  internal  (eco- 
nomy of  a government;  political,  civil, 
or  religious  < economy ; or  the  (economy  of 
one's  household.  Management,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  action  that  is  very  seldom 
abstracted  from  its  agent,  and  is  always 
taken  in  a partial  sense,  namely,  as  a 
part  of  ( economy . The  internal  treonomy 
of  u family  depends  principally  on  the 
prudent  management  of  the  female : the 
(economy  of  every  well-regulated  commu- 
nity requires  that  all  the  members  should 
keep  their  station,  and  preserve  a strict 
subordination  ; the  management  of  parti- 
cular branches  of  this  (economy  should 
belong  to  particular  individuals. 

Ob  vpare  Iblv  waate  or  being  hair  divine. 

And  vindicate  lb’  o-crm.rny  nr  heuv'o.  Yovsn. 

What  Incident  can  show  more  management  and 
addreaa  in  l he  poet  (Milton),  than  thl*  of  Sampaonb 
refusing  the  >umraona  of  the  idolater.,  and  obrjing 
the  visitation  of  God's  spirit.  (I  wav  M IND. 

of  course,  v.  Naturally. 
of  distinction,  v.  Of fashion. 
of  quality,  v.  Of  fashion. 

OFFENCE,  TRESPASS,  TRANSGRES- 
SION, MISDEMBANOUR,  MISDEED, 
AFFRONT. 

OFFENCE  is  here  the  general  term, 
signifying  merely  the  act  that  offends  (v. 
To  displease ),  or  runs  counter  to  some- 
thing else. 

Offence  is  properly  indefinite ; it  mere- 
ly implies  an  object  without  the  least 
signification  of  the  nature  of  the  object; 
TRESPASS  and  TRANSGRESSION 
have  a positive  reference  loan  object  tres- 
passed upon  or  transgressed ; trespass  is 
contracted  from  traas  and  pass  that  is  a 
passing  beyond ; and  transgress  from  traits 
ami  gressus  a going  beyond.  The  offence 
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therefore  which  constitutes  a trespass 
arises  out  of  the  laws  of  property;  a 
passing  over  or  treading  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  another  is  a trespass : the  of- 
fence which  constitutes  a transgression 
flows  out  of  the  laws  of  society  in  gene- 
ral which  fix  the  boundaries  of  right  and 
wrong : whoever  therefore  goes  beyond 
or  breaks  through  these  bounds  is  guilty 
of  a transgression.  The  trespass  is  a spe- 
cies of  offence  which  peculiarly  applies  to 
the  laud  or  premises  of  individuals ; 
transgression  is  a species  of  moral  ns  well 
as  political  evil.  Hunters  are  apt  to 
commit  trespasses  in  the  eagerness  ot  their 
pursuit ; the  passions  of  men  are  perpe- 
tually misleading  them  and  causing  them 
to  commit  various  transgressions ; the 
term  trespass  is  sometimes  employed  im- 
properly ns  respects  time  and  other  ob- 
jects ; transgression  is  always  used  in  one 
uniform  sense  as  respects  rule  and  law  ; 
we  trespass  upon  the  time  or  patience  of 
another;  we  transgress  the  moral  or  civil 
law. 

An  offence  is  either  public  or  private; 
a MISDEMEANOUR  is  properly  a 
private  offence,  although  improperly  ap- 
plied for  an  offence  against  public  law  (v. 
Crime);  for  it  signifies  a wrong  demea- 
nour or  an  offence  in  one’s  demeanour 
against  propriety;  a MISDEED  is  al- 
ways private,  it  signifies  a wrong  deed , 
or  a deed  which  offends  against  one's  duty. 
Riotous  and  disorderly  behaviour  in  com- 
pany are  serious  misdemeanours  ; every 
act  of  drunkenness,  lying,  ffand,  or  im- 
morality of  every  kind,  are  misdeeds. 

An  offence  is  that  which  nlfects  per- 
sons or  principles,  communities  or  indi- 
viduals, and  is  committed  either  directly 
or  indirectly  against  the  person  ; an  AF- 
FRONT is  altogether  personal,  and  is 
directly  brought  to  bear  against  the  front 
of  some  particular  person  ; it  is  an  offenee 
against  another  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  him  in  his  absence;  it  is  no  affront 
to  push  past  him  with  violence  and  rude- 
ness. 

Offences  are  either  against  God  or 
man ; a trespass  is  always  an  offence 
against  man  ; a transgression  is  against 
the  will  of  God  or  the  laws  of  men  ; the 
misdemeanour  is  more  particularly  against 
the  established  order  of  society  ; u mis- 
deed is  an  offence  against  the  Divine 
Law  ; an  affront  is  au  offence  aguiustgood 
manners. 

SIlsM  provocation!  ami  frivoloni  offences  sra  the 
moat  frequent  cautev  of  diaqulct.  Bum. 


Forgive  the  barbatou  trespass  ot  my  tongue. 

. Otway. 

fo  whom  with  stern  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake: 

Why  hast  tbou.  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescrib'd 
To  thy  transgression t f Miutot. 

Smaller  faults  In  violation  of  a public  law  are 
comprised  under  the  name  of  misdemeanour. 

BUCUTOSR. 

Fierce  famine  is  your  lot,  for  Ibis  misdeed. 

Reduc'd  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you  feed. 

Drydcn. 

God  may  some  time  or  other  tbiok  it  the  concern 
of  bis  justice  anil  providence  loo  to  revenge  the  af- 
fronts put  npon  the  tans  of  man.  Sol-th. 

to  offend,  v.  To  displease. 

OFFENDER,  DELINQUENT. 

Tit r,  OFFENDER  (v.  To  displease)  is 
he  who  offends  in  any  thing,  either  by 
commission  or  omission  ; the  DELIN- 
QUENT, from  delinquo  to  fail,  signifies 
properly  he  who  fails  by  omission,  but  it 
is  extended  to  signify  failing  by  the  vio- 
lation of  a law.  Those  who  go  into  a 
wrong  place  nre  offenders  ; those  who  stay 
away  when  they  ought  to  go  are  delin- 
quents : there  are  many  offenders  against 
the  sabbath  who  commit  violent  and  open 
breaches  of  decorum ; there  nre  still 
more  delinquents  who  never  attend  a 
public  plnce  of  worship. 

When  any  offender  I*  presented  into  any  of  the 
ere  kni  attic  a I court*  be  t*  cited  to  appear  i litre. 

Brvkaidok. 

The  killing  of  a deer  or  Hour,  or  even  a hare,  waa 
pun  ini)  id  with  the  low  of  the  delinquent?*  eye*. 

limit. 

OFFENDING,  OFFKNSIVFu. 

OFFENDING  signifies  either  actually 
offending  or  calculated  to  offend  (©.  To 
displease);  OFFENSIVE  signifies  cal- 
culated to  off  nd  at  all  times  ; a person 
may  be  offending  in  his  manners  to  a 
particular  individual,  or  use  au  offending 
expression  on  a particular  occasion  with- 
out any  imputation  on  his  character; 
hut  if  his  manners  are  offensive , it  reflects 
both  on  his  temper  and  education. 

And  tho*  th’  offending  part  felt  mortal  pain, 

'IV  Immortal  part  It*  knowledge  did  retain. 

Dirham. 

Gentlenem  correct*  whatever  U offeneive  in  onr 
nutiueis.  Blair. 

OFFENSIVE,  V.  ObnO.rioitS. 
offensive,  v.  Offending. 

TO  OFFER,  v.  To  give. 
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TO  OFFER,  BID,  TENDER,  PRO- 
POSE. 

OFFER,  v.  To  give. 

BID,  v.  To  ask. 

TENDER,  like  the  word  tend , from 
tcndo  to  stretch,  signifies  to  stretch  forth 
by  way  of  offering. 

PROPOSE,  in  Latin  proposui , perfect 
of  propono  to  place  or  set  before,  likewise 
characterizes  a mode  of  offering. 

Offer  is  employed  for  that  which  is  li- 
terally transferable,  or  for  that  which  is 
indirectly  communicable  : bid  and  tender 
belong  to  offer  in  the  first  sense  ; propose 
belongs  to  offer  in  the  latter  sense.  To 
offer  is  a voluntary  and  discretionary  act; 
an  offer  may  be  accepted  or  rejected  at 
pleasure;  to  bid  and  tender  are  specific 
modes  of  offering  which  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances : one  bids  with  the  hope  of  its 
bein^;  accepted  ; one  tenders  from  a pru- 
dential motive,  and  in  order  to  serve  spe- 
cific purposes;  We  offer  money  to  a poor 
person,  it  is  an  act  of  charity  or  good 
nature ; we  bid  a price  for  the  purchase 
of  a house,  it  is  a commercial  dealing 
subject  to  the  rules  of  commerce ; we 
tender  a sum  of  money  by  way  of  pay- 
ment, it  is  a matter  of  prudence  in  order 
to  fulfil  an  obligation.  By  the  same  rule 
one  offers  a person  the  use  of  one  s horse ; 
one  bids  a sum  at  an  auction  ; one  ten- 
ders one’s  services  to  the  government. 

To  offer  and  propose  aic  both  employed 
in  matters  of  practice  or  speculation  ; 
but  the  former  is  a less  definite  and  deci- 
sive act  than  the  latter;  we  offer  an  opi- 
nion by  way  of  promoting  a discussion 
we  propose  a plan  for  the  deliberation  ot 
others.  Sentiments  which  differ  widely 
from  the  major  part  of  those  present 
ought  to  be  offered  with  modesty  and 
caution;  we  should  not  propose  to  an- 
other what  we  should  be  unwilling  to  do 
ourselves.  We  commonly  offer  by  way 
of  obliging ; we  commonly  propose  by  way 
of  arranging  or  accommodating.  It  is  an 
net  of  puerility  to  offer  to  do  more  than 
one  is  enabled  to  perform  ; it  does  not 
evince  a siocere  disposition  for  peace  to 
propose  such  terms  us  we  know  cannot  be 
accepted. 

Should  all  these  offrrt  for  my  frieuiUhip  call, 

*Ti«  he  that  offert%  and  I scorn  lln-m  all.  Fore. 

When  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  told  that  Dr.  Par- 
nell waited  am  on*;  the  ciowd  in  the  outer  loom,  he 
went  by  the  pen  o a won  of  Swift  with  his  trcanureiV 
staff  to  bid  him  welcome*  Jon x»qn. 


Aului  (MUoi  tell*  » tforjr  of  om  Luciu«  Kora- 
tins  who  made  U his  diversion  to  give  a blow  to 
whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  then  tender  them  the 
legal  forfeiture.  BUOUT®**. 

W *•  propose  measures  for  securing  to  the  young 
the  possession  of  pleasure  (by  connecting  with  it  re- 
ligion). 

OFFERING,  OBLATION. 
OFFERING  from  offer,  and  OBLA- 
TION from  oblatio  and  ollatus  or  oflatus, 
come  both  from  offiero  (a.  1 o offer) : tbe 
former  is  however  a term  of  much  more 
general  and  familiar  use  than  the  latter. 
Offerings  are  both  moral  and  religious ; 
oblation  is  religious  only ; the  money 
which  is  put  into  the  sacramental  plate  is 
an  offering ; the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  at  the  sacrament  is  an  oblatum.  The 
offering  in  a religious  sense  is  whatever 
one  offers  as  a gift  by  way  of  reverence  to 
a superior;  the  oblation  is  the  offering 
which  is  accompanied  with  some  parti- 
cular ceremony.  The  wise  men  made 
an  offering  to  our  Saviour,  but  not  pro- 
perly an  oblation  ; the  Jewish  sacrifices, 
as  in  general  all  religious  sacrifices,  were 
in  the  proper  sense  oblations. 

The  « toils  to  beas’n  the  curllos  vapours  horf, 
Ungrateful  offering  to  lb’  Immortal  powVv,  ^ 

Whose  wrath  hong  heavy  o’er  the  Trqjao  tow  Vs. 

Pop*. 

Ye  mighty  princes,  your  oblntiont  bring. 

And  paj  due  honour.  to  jour  ..Cut  klof.  for- 

office,  v.  Business, 

OFFICE,  PI. ACE,  CHARGE,  FUNC- 
TION. 

OFFICE,  in  Latin  officiwn,  from  officio 
or  effifio,  signifies  either  the  duty  per- 
formed or  the  situation  in  which  the  duty 
is  performed.  PLACE  comprehends  no 
idea  of  duty,  for  there  may  be  sinecure 
places  which  are  only  nominal  offices,  and 
designate  merely  a relationship  with  the 
government : every  office  therefore  ol  a 
public  nature  is  in  reality  a place,  yet 
every  place  is  not  an  erffice.  T he  place  o\ 
secretary  of  state  is  likewise  an  office,  but 
that  of  ranger  of  a park  is  u pilin'  only 
and  not  always  an  office.  An  office  is 
held ; a place  is  filled  : the  'ffi(>'  15 

given  or  entrusted  to  a person  ; the  place 
is  granted  or  conferred  : the  office  repose* 
a confidence,  and  imposes  a responsibi- 
lity ; the  place  gives  credit  and  in- 
fluence : the  office  is  bestowed  on  a man 
from  his  qualification ; the  place  >s 
granted  to  him  by  favour  or  as  a reww 
Ibr  past  services ; the  office  is  more  or  less 
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honour* We;  the  place  ia  more  or  less 
profitable. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms 
office  and  place , the  latter  has  a much 
lower  signification  than  that  of  the  for. 
mer,  since  the  office  is  always  connected 
with  the  State ; but  the  place  is  a private 
concern  ; the  office  is  a place  of  trust,  but 
the  place  is  a place  for  menial  labour  : 
the  offices  are  multiplied  in  time  of  war ; 
the  places  for  domestic  service  are  more 
numerous  iu  a state  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. The  tffice  is  frequently  taken  not 
with  any  reference  to  the  place  occupied, 
but  simply  to  the  thing  done;  this  brings 
it  nearer  in  signification  to  the  term 
CHARGE  (v.  Care).  An  office  imposes 
a task,  or  some  performance : a charge 
imposes  a responsibility ; we  have  always 
something  to  do  in  an  office,  always 
something  to  look  niter  in  a charge  : the 
office  is  either  public  or  private,  the 
charge  is  always  of  a private  and  personal 
nature ; a person  perforins  the  office  of  a 
magistrate,  or  of  a minister;  he  under- 
takes the  charge  of  instructing  youth,  or 
of  being  a guardian,  or  of  oouveyiug  a 
person’s  property  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. The  office  is  that  which  is  assigned 
by  another;  FUNCTION  is  properly  the 
act  of  discharging  or  completing  an  of- 
(ice  or  business,  from  J'ungur,  viz.  Jiuetn 
and  ago,  to  put  on  end  to  or  bring  to  a 
conclusion ; it  is  extended  in  its  accept- 
ation to  the  office  itself  or  the  thing  done. 
The  office  therefore  in  its  strict  sense  is 
performed  only  by  conscious  or  intelli- 
gent agents,  who  act  according  to  their 
instructions ; \Ue  function,  on  the  other 
band,  is  an  operation  of  unconscious  ob- 
jects according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  office  of  an  herald  is  to  proclaim  pub- 
lic cveuts  or  to  communicate  circum- 
stances from  one  public  body  to  another : 
the  Juiicl ion  of  the  tongue  is  to  speak ; 
that  of  the  ear,  to  hear;  thut  of  the  eye, 
to  see.  The  word  office  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  same  application  by  the 
personification  of  nature,  which  assigns 
an  office  to  the  ear,  to  the  tongue,  to  the 
eye,  and  the  like.  When  the  frame  be- 
comes overpowered  by  u sudden  shock, 
the  tongue  will  frequently  refuse  to  per- 
form its  office  i when  the  animal  Junc- 
tions are  impeded  tor  a length  of  time, 
the  vital  power  ceases  to  exist. 

Th  lit  men't  gfficc  U>  .peak  patience 
To  Dune  that  eting  sailer  Uw  laid  of  iwvcw. 

SHUirs.tr.  r. 


Wkrs  r offer*  like  throe  (a  ipirrow  cvleu) 

To  honours  and  employments  rise, 

1 court  oo  favour,  ask  no  place.  Gar. 

Denham  vat  made  governor  of  Faruham  Cattle 
for  the  kluf,  but  be  toon  resigned  tbut  charge  and 
retreated  to  Oxford,  Jouxton. 

Nature  wltbln  me  teerna, 

fa  all  her  Junctions,  weary  of  hertetf.  Milton. 

TV  two  offices  of  memory  are  collect  loo  aad  die- 
trl  button,  Johnson. 

officious,  v.  Active. 

OFFSPRING,  PROGENY,  ISSUE. 

OFFSPRING  is  that  which  springs  off 
or  from ; PROGENY  that  which  is 
brought  forth  or  out  of ; ISSUE  that 
which  issues  or  proceeds  from ; and  all  in 
relation  tu  the  family  or  generation  of  the 
hurnau  species.  Offspring  is  a familiar 
term  applicable  to  one  or  many  chil- 
dren ; progeny  is  employed  only  as  a 
collective  noun  for  a number ; issue  is 
used  in  an  indefinite  manner  without  par- 
ticular regard  to  number.  When  wo 
speak  of  the  children  themselves,  we  de- 
nominate them  tlie  offspring;  when  wo 
speak  of  the  parents,  we  denominate  the 
children  their  progeny.  A child  is  said 
to  bo  the  only  offspring  of  bis  parents,  or 
he  is  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  low  pa- 
rents ; a man  is  said  to  have  a numerous 
or  a healthy  progeny,  or  to  leave  his  pro- 
geny ia  circumstances  of  honour  and 
prosperity.  The  issue  is  suid  only  in  re- 
gard to  a roan  that  is  deceased  : he  dies 
with  male  or  female  issue with  or  with- 
out issue ; his  property  descends  to  his 
male  issue  in  a direct  line. 

Tlie  tame  cuua.*  tbut  bit  drawn  the  haired  of  God 
suit  man  upon  the  ruber  of  lUrt  may  justly  eMail 
It  upon  bit  offspring  too.  Hoi TK. 

TV  bate,  itcffra'rule  iron  offspring  emit, 

A (olden  progsnp  from  Heav'e  descends.  Dsyunn. 
Next  bim  King  lay,  lo  happy  place  loaf  rrifned. 
Rut  bud  no  Issue  male  him  to  iuccvcd.  HrsxcKU, 

OFTEN,  FREQUENTLY. 

OFTEN,  or  its  contracted  form  oft, 
comes  in  nil  ptobuhility  through  the  mo- 
dium  of  tlie  northern  languages,  from  the 
Greek  a \fi  again,  and  signifies  properly  re- 
petition of  action. 

FREQUENTLY,  from J’requent  crowd- 
ed or  numerous,  respects  a plurality  or 
number  of  objerls. 

An  ignorant  tnan  often  uses  a word 
without  knowing  what  it  means  ; ignorant 
people  frequently  mistake  the  meaning  of 
the  words  they  bear.  A person  goes  out 
very  often  iu  the  course  of  a week ; lie 
has  frequently  six  or  seven  persons  to 
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visit  him  in  the  course  of  that  time.  • By 
doing  a thing  often  it  becomes  habitual  ; 
we  frequently  meet  the  same  persons 
in  the  route  which  we  often  take. 

Often  from  the  carelru  tuck 
Of  herds  and  flock*  a thousand  tugging  hills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool.  Thomson. 

II ete  frequent  at  the  visionary  hour. 

When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon. 

Angelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  beard.  Thomson. 

old,  v.  Elderly. 

OLD,  ANCIENT,  ANTIQUE,  ANTI- 
QUATED, OLD-FASHIONED,  OB- 
SOLETE. 

OLD,  in  German  alt,  low  German, 
old,  &c.  comes  from  the  Greek  uAoc  of 
yesterday. 

ANCIENT,  in  French  ancien,  and 
ANTIQUE,  ANTIQUATED,  all  come 
from  the  Latiu  antiquus,  and  antea  be- 
fore, signifying  in  general  before  our  time. 

OLD-FASHIONED  signifies  after  an 
old  fashion. 

OBSOLETE,  in  Latin  obioletui,  par- 
ticiple of  obtoleo,  signifies  literally  out  of 
use. 

Old  respects  what  has  long  existed  and 
still  exists;  ancient  what  existed  at  a 
distant  period,  but  does  not  necessarily 
exist  ar  present ; antique , that  which  has 
been  long  ancient,  and  of  which  there 
remain  but  faint  traces  : antiquated,  old- 
fashioned,  and  obsolete  that  which  has 
ceased  to  be  any  longer  used  or  esteemed. 
A fashion  is  old  when  it  has  been  long 
in  use ; a custom  is  ancient  when  its  use 
has  long  been  passed  ; a bust  or  statue  is 
antique  when  the  model  of  it  only  re- 
mains ; n person  is  antiquated  whose  ap- 
pearance is  grown  out  of  date  ; manners 
which  are  gone  quite  out  of  fashion  are 
old-fashioned;  a word  or  custom  is  obso- 
lete which  is  grown  out  of  use. 

The  old  is  opposed  to  the  new  ; some 
things  are  the  worse  for  being  old ; other 
things  are  the  better.  Ancient  and 
antique  are  opposed  to  modern : all 

things  are  valued  the  more  for  being  an- 
cient or  antique  ; hence  we  esteem  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  cveu  above  those 
of  the  moderns.  The  antiijuatcd  is  op- 
posed to  the  customary  and  established ; 
it  is  that  which  we  cannot  like,  because 
we  cannot  esteem  it : the  old-fashioned  is 
opposed  to  the  fashionable : there  is  mugh 
in  the  old-fashioned  to  like  and  esteem  ; 
there  is  much  that  is  ridiculous  in  the 
fashionable:  the  obsolete  is  opposed  to 


the  current ; the  obsolete  may  be  good ; 
the  current  may  be  vulgar  and  mean. 

Th«*  Venetian*  are  tern r lout  of  aid  law*  and 
cuitom*  to  their  gn*at  prrjndlrr.  Addison. 

But  te**n  wl«e  men  the  am-frnt  world  did  know. 

We  scarce  know  swr’n  who  think  themselves  not  to. 

DfCSIt  1M. 

Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  owt 
Under  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood, 

A poor  veqoesterM  stag. 

That  from  the  huntt-rs*  aim  had  Li*eo  a hurt. 

Did  come  to  hngui»b.  Sm  akspf  ire. 

The  swords  in  the  aneD.il  of  Venice  are  old-ft t- 
tkinned  and  auwleldy.  Addison. 

Whoever  thinks  It  necessary  to  regulate  his  con- 
versation by  antiquated  roles,  will  be  rather  despised 
for  bb  futility  than  caressed  for  hb  politeness. 

Johnson. 

older,  v.  Senior. 

OLD-FASHIONED,  t;.  Old. 
old  times,  v.  Formerly. 

OMEN,  PROGNOSTIC,  PRESAGE. 

All  these  terms  express  some  token 
or  sign  what  is  to  come.  OMEN,  in  La- 
tin omen,  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
oiofiat  to  think,  because  it  is  what  gives 
rise  to  much  conjecture. 

PROGNOSTIC,  in  Greek  vpoyvttaucov, 
from  irpoytvwoKu  to  know  before,  signifies 
the  sign  by  which  one  judges  a thing  be- 
fore hand,  because  a prognostic  is  rather 
a deduction  by  the  use  of  the  under- 
standing. 

PRESAGE,  t>.  Augur. 

The  omen  and  prognostic  are  both 
drawn  from  external  objects ; the  presage 
is  drawn  from  one’s  own  Heelings.  The 
omen  is  drawn  from  objects  that  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with  the  tiling  they 
are  made  to  represent ; it  is  the  fruit  of 
the  imagination,  and  rests  on  supersti- 
tion : the  prognostic,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
sign  which  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the 
quality  of  the  thing  denoted.  Omens 
were  drawn  by  the  heathens  from  the 
flight  of  birds,  or  the  entrails  of  beasts  ; 
prognostics  are  discovered  only  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  objects  in  which 
they  exist,  os  the  prognostics  of  a mortal 
disease  are  known  to  none  so  well  as  the 
physician  ; the  prognostics  of  a storm  or 
tempest  are  best  known  to  the  mariner. 
The  omen  and  presage  respect  either  good 
or  bad  events ; prognostic  respects  mostly 
the  bad.  It  is  an  omen  of  Our  success, 
if  we  find  those  of  whom  we  have  to  ask 
a favour  in  a good-humour ; the  spirit  of 
discontent  which  pervades  the  countc- 


• Vide  Trailer;  “ Often,  frequently." 
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nances  and  discourse  of  a people  is  a 
prognostic  of  some  popular  commotion ; 
tlie  quickness  of  powers  discoverable  iu 
a boy  is  sometimes  a presage  of  his  future 
greatness. 

A aigwal  a mm  itnppM  (be  pawls'  boat.  Pori. 
Tbocpti  poor  prognontir.  run  too  fart. 

They  nnt  be  rnrlSrd  at  tart.  Swift. 

I kuow  but  ooo  way  of  fortifying  my  tool  agwlnat 
tbet«  ttloomy  preiagei,  that  k,  by  trcurloy  to  ntyrrlf 
tW  protection  of  tbat  Bciug  who  diipore.  of  mot*. 

AddisoX. 

to  omit,  v.  To  neglect. 
on  one’s  <;uabd,i;.  Aware. 

ONE,  SINGLE,  ONLY. 

Unity  is  the  common  idea  of  all  these 
terms  ; and  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
signification  of  ONE,  which  is  opposed 
to  none  ; SINGLE,  in  Latin  singnlus 
each  or  one  by  itself,  probably  contracted 
from  sine  irngulo  without  tin  angle,  be- 
cause what  is  entirely  by  itself  cannot 
form  an  angle,  signifies  that  one  which  is 
abstracted  from  others,  and  is  particular- 
ly opposed  to  two,  or  a double  which 
may  form  a pair;  ONLY,  contracted- 
from  onely,  signifying  in  the  form  of  unity, 
is  employed  lor  that  of  which  there  is  no 
more.  A person  has  one  child,  is  a posi- 
tive expression  that  bespeaks  its  own 
meaning:  a person  has  n single  child,, 
conveys  the  idea  that  there  ought  to  tic  or 
might  be  more,  that  more  was  expected, 
or  that  once  there  were  more:  a person 
has  an  only  child  implies  that  he  never 
had  more. 

For  absuie  Rultllanl,  can  you  hear  the  tight. 

Of  out  expo*fd  for  all,  Iu  tingle  flflitl  Dry  den. 

Homely  but  wboKftonw  foots 
My  dally  food,  and  water  from  (ho  nearest  sprlnp 
My  only  drink.  KlLWEE. 

only,  v.  One. 
only,  v.  Soli l ary. 
onset,  v.  Attack. 

ONWARD,  FORWARD,  PRO- 
GRESSIVE.. 

ONWARD  is  taken  iu  the  literal  sense 
of  going  nearer  to  an  object : FOR- 

WARD is  taken  in  the  sense  of  going 
from  an  object,  or  going  farther  in  the 
line  before  one:  PROGRESSIVE  has 
the  sense  of  going  gradually  or  step  by 
step  before  one. 

A person  goes  onward  who  does  not 
stand  still;  he  goes forward  vtliodocs  not 
recede;  he  goes  progressively  who  goes 
forward  at  certain  intervals. 


Onward  is  taken  only  in  the  proper  ac- 
ceptation of  travelling;  the  traveller  who 
has  lost  his  way  feels  it  necessary  to  go 
onward  with  the  Impe  of  arriring  at  some 
point ; forward  is  employed  in  tba  im- 
proper as  well  as  the  proper  application ; 
a traveller  goes  forward  in  order  to  reach 
his  point  of  destination  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible; a learner  uses  bis  utmost  endea- 
vours in  order  to  get  forward  iu  his  learn- 
ing : progressively  is  employed  only  in  the 
improper  application  to  what  requires 
time  and  labour  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
a conclusion  ; every  man  goes  on  pro- 
gressively in  his  art,  until  he  arrives  at 
the  poiut  of  perfection  attainable  by 
him. 

Rrmote,  unfriended,  melancholy, *loir. 

Or  by  tbe  I nay  8cbel4,  or  wandering  Po, 

Or  onward  where  the  rude  Cariafhlaa  boor. 

Again*!  the  houtelewi  * trooper  »!iut«  Hie  door. 
Where’er  I roam,  whateter  realm*  to  »ee. 

My  heart  untraveli’d  fondly  turn*  to  thee. 

OoLDtllTIfe 

Harbood  the  chairman  wm  much  Mamed  for  hit 
raikam ; he  ntd  the  duty  of  tbe  chair  waa  nlwaya  to 
nt  thing*  Jortrard.  Burnett. 

Keaton  progrettii't , inatioct  is  complete.  Y oune. 

OPAKK,  DARK. 

OPAKE,  in  Latin  opacus,  comes  from 
ops  the  earth,  because  the  earth  is  the 
durkest  of  all  bodies ; the  word  opuke  i* 
to  DARK  as  tbe  species  to  the  genus, 
for  it  expresses  that  species  of  darkness 
which  is  inherent  in  solid  bodies,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  emit  light 
from  themselves,  or  admit  of  light  into 
themselves ; it  is  therefore  employed 
scientifically  for  the  more  vulgar  and  fa- 
miliar term  dark.  On  this  ground  the 
earth  is  termed  an  opake  body  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  sun,  moon,  or  other  lumi- 
nous bodies:  any  solid  substances,  as  a 
tree  or  a stone  is  an  opake  body  in  distinc- 
tion from  glass  which  is  a clear  or  trans- 
parent body. 

Bat  alt  nun.hlne,  a.  when  Mr  beam,  it  aooa, 
Calmtnate  from  th*  Fijultof  a*  they  now 
Shot  upward  .fill,  wla-nce  no  aaj  round 
Shadow  from  bod,  opalc  can  fait.  Milton. 

open,  v.  Candid. 
open,  v.  Frank. 

OPENING,  APERTURE,  CAVITY. 

OPENING  signifies  in  general  any 
place  left  open  without  defining  any  cir- 
cumstances ; the  APERTURE  is  gene- 
rally a specific  kind  of  opening  which  is 
considered  scientifically  : there  are  open- 
ings iu  a wood  when  tbe  trees  are  part- 
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ly  cot  away  ; openings  in  streets  by  the 
removal  of  houses;  or  openings  in  a 
fence  that  has  been  broken  down ; but 
anatomists  speak  of  apertures  in  the 
skull  or  in  the  heart,  and  the  naturalist 
describes  the  apertures  in  the  nests  of 
bees,  ants,  bearers,  and  the  like;  the 
opening  or  aperture  is  the  commencement 
of  an  inclosure ; the  CAVITY  is  the 
whole  inclosure : hence  they  are  frequent- 
ly as  a part  to  the  whole  : many  animals 
make  a cavity  in  the  earth  for  their  nest 
with  only  a small  aperture  for  their  egress 
and  ingress. 

The  wanted  clew 

Betray*  her  early  labyrinth,  and  deep 
la  tea  tiered  ml  lea  openings,  far  behind, 

With  every  breeze  *be  bear  a tbe  coining  storm. 

Thoxvoh, 

la  le«  than  a minute  lie  bad  tUrutt  Ids  little  person 
through  the  aperture , and  again  and  again  perches 
upon  his  neighbour's  cage.  Cowrxa. 

In  tbe  centre  of  every  Boot,  from  top  to  bottom  (a 
the  chief  room,  of  no  great  client,  round  which  there 
are  narrow  cavities  or  recemes.  Jouioi. 

OPERATION,  v.  Action.  ' 

OPERATION,  V.  Work. 
OPINIATED  OR  OPINIATIVE,  CON- 
CEITED, EGOISTICAL. 

A t ok n ness  for  one’s  opinion  bespeaks 
the  OPINIATED  man  ; a fond  conceit 
of  oneVself  bespeaks  the  CONCEITED 
man:  a fond  attachment  to  himself 
bespeaks  the  EGOISTICAL  man : a 
liking  for  one’s-self  or  one’s  own  is  evi- 
dently the  common  idea  that  runs 
through  these  terms ; tboy  differ  in  the 
mode  and  in  the  object. 

An  opiniated  man  is  not  only  fond  of 
his  own  opinion,  but  full  of  his  own  opi- 
nion ; he  has  an  opinion  on  every  thing, 
which  is  the  best  possible  opinion,  and  is 
therefore  delivered  freely  to  every  one, 
that  they  muy  profit  in  forming  their  own 
opinions.  A conceited  man  lias  a conceit 
or  an  idle  fond  opinion  of  his  own  talent ; 
it  is  not  only  high  in  competition  with 
others,  but  it  is  so  high  as  to  he  set  above 
others.  The  conceited  man  does  not 
want  to  follow  the  ordinary  menus  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge:  bis  conceit  suggests 
to  him  that  his  taleut  will  supply  labour, 
application,  reading,  and  study,  and  every 
other  contrivance  which  men  have  com- 
monly employed  for  their  improvement ; 
he  sees  by  intuition  what  another  learns 
by  experience  and  observation  ; he  knows 
in  a day  what  others  want  years  to  ac- 
quire; he  learns  of  himself  what  others 
are  contented  to  get  by  means  of  instruc- 


tion. The  egoistical  man  makes  himself  the 
darling  theme  of  his  own  contemplation; 
he  admires  and  loves  himself  to  that  de- 
gree that  lie  can  talk  and  think  of  no- 
thing else;  his  children,  his  house,  his 
garden,  his  rooms,  and  the  like,  are  tbe 
incessant  theme  of  his  conversation,  and 
become  invaluable  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  belonging  to  him. 

An  opiniated  man  is  the  most  unfit  for 
conversation,  which  only  affords  pleasure 
by  an  alternate  and  equable  communica- 
tion of  sentiment.  A conceited  man  is 
the  most  unfit  for  co-operation,  where  a 
junction  of  taleot  and  effort  is  essential 
to  bring  things  to  a conclusion  ; an  ego- 
istical mau  is  the  most  unfit  to  be  a 
companion  or  frieud,  for  he  does  not 
know  how  to  value  or  like  any  thing  out 
of  himself. 

Down  wu  lie  cant  from  %U  hi*  grefttoe**,  iittii 
pity  but  all  such  politic  opintators  should.  Suvth. 

No  great  measure  at  a very  difficult  crisis  can  he 
pursued  which  is  not  attended  with  some  mischief ; 
nnne  but  conceited  pretenders  ia  public  bu«lnc«i 
bold  any  other  lauguage.  B u*. 

To  show  their  particular  aversion  to  tpraklag  in  the 
Bret  person,  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal  branded 
this  form  of  writing  with  tbe  name  of  egotism. 

Anhui. 

opiniativb,  t>.  Opiniated. 

OPINION,  SENTIMENT,  NOTION. 

OPINION,  in  Latin  opinio  from  opi- 
nor,  and  the  Greek  tmvotu  to  think  or 
judge,  is  the  work  of  tbe  head. 

SENTIMENT,  from  sentio  to  feel,  if 
the  work  of  the  heart. 

NOTION,  in  Latin  notio,  from  nasco 
to  know,  is  a simple  operation  of  tbe 
thinking  faculty. 

We  form  opinions  : we  have  sentiments : 
we  get  notions.  Opinions  are  formed  on 
speculative  matter ; they  are  the  result  of 
reading,  experience,  anil  reflection  : sen- 
timents are  entertained  on  matters  of 
practice  ; they  are  the  consequence  of 
iiabits  and  circumstances : notions  are 
gathered  upon  sensible  objects,  aud  arise 
out  of  the  casualties  of  hearing  and  see- 
ing. We  have  opinions  on  religion,  as 
respects  its  doctrines ; wo  have  senti- 
ments on  religion  ns  respects  its  practice 
and  its  precepts.  The  unity  of  the  God- 
head in  the  general  sense,  and  tbe  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  in  the  particular 
sense,  nre  opinions : honour  and  gratitude 
towards  the  Deity,  tbe  sense  of  our  de* 

enduuce  upon  him,  and  obligations  to 

im,  nre  sentiments. 

Opinions  are  more  liable  to  error  than 
sentiments:  the  formerdepend  upon  know- 
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ledge,  and  most  therefore  be  liable  to  in- 
accuracy ; the  latter  depend  rather  upon 
instinct,  and  a well  organized  frame  of 
mind.  Notions  are  still  more  liable  to 
error  than  either;  they  are  the  immatured 
decisions  of  the  uninformed  mind  on  the 
appearances  of  things.  The  difference  of 
opinion  among  men,  on  tlie  most  im- 
portant questions  of  human  life,  is  a suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
very  easily  led  astray  in  matters  of  opi- 
nion : whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  among  Christians,  there  is 
but  one  sentiment  of  love  and  good-will 
among  those  who  follow  the  example  of 
Christ,  rather  than  their  own  passions: 
the  notions  of  n Deity  are  so  imperfect 
among  savages  in  general,  that  they  seem 
to  amount  to  little  more  than  an  in- 
distinct idea  of  some  superior  invisible 
agent. 

No,  rootln,  f*atd  Henry  IV.  vhe»  rhnrgei!  St  the 
Deke  of  Bouillon  with  having  .'Stored  bin  religion) 

I bate  changed  no  religion  but  an  opinion.  Howst. 

There  ate  never  great  number,  in  any  nation  who 
caa  rahe  a pirating  diwonrac  from  their  own  at  orb  of 
sentiments  and  image*.  JottnaoN. 

This  letter  come*  to  Tour  lardthip.  accompanied 
with  a small  writing,  entitled  a neft-n  { for  aacb 
alone  cao  that  piece  he  called  which  a.pire*  no  higher 
than  to  the  forming  a project.  SnarrKvBvay. 

opponent,  v.  Enemy. 
opportunity,  v.  Occasion, 
to  oppose,  v.  To  combat. 

TO  oppose,  v.  To  contradict. 
to  oppose,  v.  To  object. 

TO  OPPOSE,  RESIST,  WITHSTAND, 
THWART. 

OPPOSE,  v.  To  contradict. 

RESIST  signifies  literally  to  stand 
back,  away  from, or  against. 

With  in’ WITHSTAND  has  the  force 
of  re  in  resist. 

THWART,  from  the  German  ijntr 
cross,  signifies  to  come  across. 

The  action  of  setting  one  thing  up 
against  another  is  obviously  expressed  by 
all  these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the 
manner  and  the  circumstances.  To  op- 
pose is  the  most  general  and  unqualified 
term  ; it  simply  denotes  the  relative  po- 
sition of  two  objects,  and  when  applied 
to  persons  it  does  not  necessarily  imply 
any  personal  characteristic:  we  may  op- 
pose reason  or  force  to  force  ; or  things 
may  be  opposed  to  each  other  which  are 
in  an  opposite  direction,  as  a house  to  a 
church.  Resist  is  always  an  act  of  more 


or  less  force  when  applied  to  persons  : it 
is  mostly  a culpable  action,  as  when  men 
resist  lawful  authority  ; resistance  is  in 
fact  always  bad,  unless  in  case  of  actual 
self-defence.  Opposition  may  be  made  in 
any  form,  as  when  we  oppose  a person’s 
admittance  into  a bouse  by  our  personal 
efforts  : or  oppose  his  admission  into 
a society  by  a declaration  of  our  opinions. 
Resistance  is  always  a direct  action,  |l 
when  we  resist  an  invading  array  by  the 
sword,  or  resist  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  by  denying  our  assent ; or,  in  rela- 
tion to  things,  when  wood  or  any  hard 
substance  resists  the  violent  efforts  of  steel 
or  iron  to  make  an  impression. 

Withstand  and  thwart  are  modes  of  re- 
sistance applicable  only  to  conscious 
agents.  To  withstand  is  negative  ; it  im- 
plies not  to  yield  to  any  foreign  agency  : 
thus,  a person  withstands  the  eutreaties  of 
another  to  comply  with  a request.  To 
thwart  is  positive  ; it  is  actively  to  cross 
the  will  of  another:  thus  humoursome 

ale  are  perpetually  thwarting  the 
es  of  those  with  whom  they  are  in 
connexion.  Habitual  opposition,  whether 
in  act  or  in  spirit,  is  equally  senseless ; 
and  none  but  conceited  or  turbulent  people 
are  guilty  of  it.  Oppositionists  to  govern- 
ment are  dangerous  members  of  society, 
and  are  ever  preaching  up  resistance  to 
constituted  authorities.  It  is  a happy 
thing  when  a young  man  can  withstand 
the  allurements  of  pleasure.  It  is  a part 
of  a Christian’s  duty  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience the  untoward  events  of  life  tnat 
thwart  his  purposes. 

Mo  hot  th*  anault,  to  bipb  Ibe  tumult  rote. 

While  onn  defend,  and  while  Ibe  Greek*  oppose. 

Dtrin. 

Particular  Imtanrea  of  ar*rond>*i*)>t  haw  hem 
piven  with  such  evidence^  at  neither  I lac on  nor 
Bo)le  have  been  able  to  rnht • Johmsoj*. 

For  twice  five  day*  the  pood  old  *eer  withstood 
1'h*  intended  tieason,  and  wa*  dumb  to  blood. 

DirtKi. 

The  ■■denUmtfeg  and  will  never  dtagrecd  (be- 
fore the  fall);  for  the  proposal*  of  the  one  never 
thwarted  the  Inclination*  of  the  other.  So  cm. 

opposite,  v.  Advene. 
opprobrium,  o.  Infamy. 
to  oppugn,  v.  To  confute. 

OPTION,  CHOICE. 

OPTION  is  immediately  of  Latin 
derivation,  and  is  consequently  a term  of 
less  frequent  use  than  the  word  CHOICE, 
which  has  been  shown  (v.  To  choose)  to 
be  of  Celtic  origin.  The  former  term, 
from  the  Greek  orropai  to  see  or  con- 
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sider,  implies  an  uncontrolled  act  of  the 
mind  ; the  latter  a simple  leaning  of  the 
will.  We  speak  of  opium  only  ns  re- 
gards one's  freedom  from  external  con- 
straint in  the  act  of  choosing  : one  speaks 
of  choice  only  as  the  simple  act  itself. 
The  option  or  the  power  of  choosing  is 
given ; the  choice  itself  is  made  : hence 
we  say  a thing  is  at  a person’s  option,  or 
it. is  bis  own  option,  or  the  option  is  left 
to  him,  in  order  to  designate  his  freedom 
of  choke  more  strongly  thau  is  expressed 
by  tile  word  choice  itself. 

Whlkt  they  talk  we  rau it  mrnkr  oor  choice,  they 
or  th«  jacobin*.  We  hare  uo  other  option.  Bi  MB. 

opulence,  v.  Riches. 
oral,  v.  Verbal. 
oration,  v.  Address. 
oratory,  v.  Elocution. 
orb,  v.  Circle. 
to  ordain,  r.  To  appoint. 
to  order,  v.  To  appoint. 
ORDER,  v.  Class. 
order,  v.  Command. 
order,  v.  Direction. 

ORDER,  METHOD,  RULE. 

ORDER,  v.  To  dispose. 

ME  THOD,  iu  French  methodt,  Latin 
methodus,  Greek  psOoloc  from  pira  and 
olos,  signifies  the  ready  or  right  way  to 
do  a thing. 

RULE  comes  from  the  Latin  regula 
a rule,  and  rego  to  govern,  direct,  or  make 
straight,  the  former  expressing  the  act  of 
making  a thing  straight  or  that  by  which 
it  is  made  so  ; the  latter  the  abstract  qua- 
lity of  being  so  made. 

Order  is  applied  in  general  to  every 
thing  that  is  disposed ; method  and  rule 
are  applied  only  to  that  which  is  done  ; 
the  order  lies  in  consulting  the  time,  the 
place,  and  the  object,  so  as  to  make  them 
accord  ; the  method  consists  in  the  right 
choice  of  means  to  an  end ; the  rule  con- 
sists in  that  which  will  keep  us  iu  the 
right  way.  Where  tliere  is  a number  of 
objects  there  must  lie  order  iu  the  dispo- 
sition of  them : there  must  be  order 
in  a school  as  to  the  arrangement  both 
of  tlie  pupils  nud  of  the  business: 
where  there  is  work  to  carry  on,  or  any 
object  to  obtain,  or  any  art  to  follow, 
there  must  be  method  in  the  pursuit;  a 
tradesman  or  merchant  must  have  me- 
thod in  keeping  his  accounts ; a teacher 


must  have  o method  for  the  communica- 
tion of  instruction : the  rule  is  the  part 
of  the  method;  it  is  that  on  which  the 
method  rests ; there  cannot  be  method 
without  rule,  but  there  may  be  rule  with- 
out method ; the  method  varies  with  the 
thing  that  is  to  be  done ; the  rule  is 
that  which  is  permanent  and  serves  as  a 
guide  under  all  circumstances.  We  adopt 
the  method  and  follow  the  rule.  A painter 
adopts  a certain  method  of  preparing  hit 
colours  according  to  the  rules  laid  down 
by  his  art. 

Order  is  said  of  every  complicated 
machine,  either  of  a physical  or  a moral 
kind  : the  order  of  the  universe,  by  which 
every  part  is  made  to  harmonize  to  the 
other  part,  and  all  individually  to  the  whole 
collectively,  is  that  which  constitutes 
its  principal  beauty : as  rational  beings 
we  aim  at  introducing  the  same  order  into 
the  moral  scheme  of  society : order  is 
therefore  that  which  is  founded  upon  the 
nature  of  things,  mid  seems  in  its  exten- 
sive sense  to  comprehend  all  the  rest. 
Method  is  the  work  of  the  understanding, 
mostly  as  it  is  employed  in  the  mechani- 
cal process  ; sometimes  however,  as  re- 
spects intellectual  objects.  Rule  is  said 
either  as  it  respects  mechanical  and  phy- 
sical actions  or  moral  conduct. 

'Die  order  of  society  is  preserved  by 
means  of  government,  or  authority : laws 
or  rules  are  employed  by  authority  as  in- 
struments in  the  preservation  of  order : 
no  work  should  be  performed,  whether  it 
be  the  building  a house,  or  the  writing  a 
hook,  without  method;  this  method  will 
be  more  or  less  correct,  ns  it  is  formed 
according  to  definite  rules. 

The  term  rule  is,  however,  as  before 
observed,  employed  distinctly  from  either 
order  or  method,  for  it  applies  to  die 
inoral  conduct  of  the  individual.  The 
Christian  religion  contains  rules  for  the 
guidauce  of  our  conduct  in  ail  the  rela- 
tions of  human  society. 

As  epithets,  orderly,  methodical,  and 
regular,  are  applied  to  persons  aud  even 
to  things  according  to  the  above  distinc- 
tion of  the  nouns : an  orderly  man,  or  an 
orderly  society,  is  one  that  adheres  to 
the  established  order  of  tilings : die 
former  in  his  domestic  habits,  the  latter 
in  their  public  capacity,  their  social  meet- 
ings, and  their  social  measures.  A me- 
thodical mail  is  one  who  adopts  method 
in  all  he  sets  about;  such  u one  mar 
sometimes  run  into  the  extreme  of  form- 
ality, by  being  precise  where  precision  is 
not  necessary  : we  cannot  speak  of  a we- 
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thodical  society,  for  method  is  altogether  a 
personal  quality.  A man  is  regular,  in- 
asmuch as  he  follows  a certain  rule  in 
his  moral  actions,  and  thereby  preserves 
a uniformity  of  conduct:  a regular  so- 
ciety is  one  founded  by  a certain  pre- 
scribed rule. 

A disorderly  person  in  a family  discom- 
poses its  domestic  (economy  : a man  who 
is  disorderly  in  his  busiuess  throws  every 
thing  into  confusion.  It  is  of  peculiar 
importance  for  a person  to  be  methodical 
who  has  the  superiutendauce  of  other 
people’s  labour : much  time  is  lost  and 
much  fruitless  trouble  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  method : regularity  of  life  is  of 
as  much  more  importance  than  order  and 
method,  as  a man’s  durable  happiness  is 
to  the  happiness  of  the  moment : the 
orderly  and  methodical  respect  only  the 
transitory  modes  of  things;  but  the  re- 
gular concerns  a man  both  for  body  and 
soul. 

These  terms  are  in  like  manner  applied 
to  that  which  is  personal ; we  say,  rut 
orderly  proceeding,  or  un  orderly  course, 
for  what  is  done  in  due  order  : a regular 
proceeding,  or  a regular  course,  which 
goes  on  according  to  a precribed  rule ; a 
methodical  grammar,  a methodical  delinea- 
tion, and  the  like,  for  what  is  done  ac- 
cording to  a given  method. 

The  order  xml  mctlmt  of  tmtorr  l«  sxitrrxtly 
rery  different  from  our  moiiia  aad  proportion*. 

lit  ax  a. 

Tbetr  story  1 nrolr’il  • and  rrrrreot  own'd 
Their  pot lib'tl  alia  of  rule,  Uidr  human  virtura. 

Mallet. 

to  order,  v.  To  place, 
order,  v.  Succession. 
ordinary,  it.  Common. 

ORIFICE,  PERFORATION. 

ORIFICE,  in  Latin  orificium  or  orif'a- 
cium,  from  Off  oiid  jactuai,  signifies  a made 
mouth,  that  is  an  opening  made,  as  it 
were. 

PERFORATION,  in  Latin  perforatio, 
from  perforo,  signifies  a piercing  through. 

These  terms  arc  both  scientifically  em- 
ployed by  medical  men,  tu  designate  cer- 
tain cavities  in  the  human  Ixidy ; but  the 
former  respects  that  which  is  natural, 
the  latter  that  which  is  artificial : all  the 
vessels  of  the  human  body  have  their 
orifices  which  are  so  constructed  as  to 
open  or  close  of  themselves.  Surgeons 
are  frequently  obliged  to  make  perfora- 
tions into  the  bones  : sometimes  perfora- 
tion may  describe  what  comes  from  a 


natural  process,  but  it  denotes  a cavity 
made  through  a solid  substance ; but  tbe 
orifice  is  particularly  applicable  to  such 
openings  as  most  resemble  the  mouth  in 
form  and  use.  In  this  manner  the  words 
may  be  extended  in  their  application  to 
other  bodies  besides  animal  substances, 
and  in  other  sciences  besides  nnutomy : 
hence  we  speak  of  the  orifice  of  a tube; 
the  orifice  of  any  flower,  and  the  like  ; or 
the  perforation  of  a tree,  by  means  of  a 
camion  ball  or  an  iron  instrument. 

ORIGIN,  ORIGINAL,  BEGINNING, 
RISE,  SOURCE. 

Tnr.  ORIGIN  and  ORIGINAL  both 
come  from  the  Latin  orior  to  rise : tbe 
former  designating  tbe  abstract  property 
of  rising : the  latter  the  thing  that  is 
risen.  Origin  is  said  only  of  things 
that  rise ; original  is  said  of  those  which 
give  au  origin  to  another:  the  origin 
serves  to  date  the  existence  of  a thing ; 
the  term  original  serves  to  show  the 
author  of  a thing,  aud  is  opposed  to  the 
copy.  The  origin  of  the  world  is  described 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  Adaiu 
was  the  original  from  whom  all  the  human 
race  has  sprung. 

Origin  .has  respect  to  the  cause, 
BEGINNING  to  the  period,  of  ex- 
istence : every  thing  owes  its  existence 
to  the  origin  ; it  dates  its  existence  from 
the  beginning  : there  cannot  bean  origin 
without  a beginning ; but  there  mny  be  a 
beginning  where  we  do  not  speak  of  an 
origin.  We  took  to  the  origin  of  a thing 
in  order  to  learn  its  nature  : we  look  to 
the  beginning  in  order  to  learn  its  dura- 
tion. When  we  have  discovered  the 
origin  of  a quarrel,  we  are  in  a fair  way 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  aggres- 
sors ; when  we  trace  a quarrel  to  the  be- 
ginning, we  may  easily  ascertain  how 
long  it  has  lasted. 

Origin  and  tbe  RISE  are  both  cm- 

Kfur  the  primary  slate  of  existence ; 

; latter  is  a much  more  familiar 
term  than  the  former:  we  speak  of  the 
origin  of  an  empire,  the  origin  of  a family, 
tbe  origin  of  a dispute,  anti  tbe  like;  but 
we  say  that  a river  takes  its  rise  from  a 
certain  mountain,  that  certain  disorders 
take  their  rise  from  particular  circum- 
stances which  happen  in  early  life:  it  is 
moreover  observable  that  the  term  origin  is 
confined  solely  to  the  first  commencement 
of  a thing's  existence  ; but  riMiLConi- 
prehends  its  gradual  progress  in  tbe  first 
stages  of  its  existence:  the  origin  of  the 
noblest  families  is  in  the  first  instance 
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sometimes  ignoble;  the  largest  livers  take 
tbeir  rise  in  small  streams.  We  look  to 
the  origin  as  to  the  cause  of  existence  : 
we  look  to  the  rite  as  to  the  situation  in 
which  the  thing  commences  to  exist,  or 
the  process  by  which  it  grows  up  into  ex- 
istence. It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  search 
the  origin  of  evil,  unless,  as  we  find  it 
explained  in  the  word  of  God.  Dis- 
eases take  their  rite  in  certain  parts  of 
the  body,  and  after  lying  for  some  time 
dormant,  break  out  in  after  life. 

Tho  origin  and  rite  arc  said  of  only  one 
object;  the  SOURCE  is  said  of  that 
which  produces  a succession  of  objects : 
the  origin  of  evil  in  general  has  given  rite 
to  much  speculation  ; the  love  of  plea- 
sure is  the  tource  of  incalculable  mis- 
chiefs to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  so- 
ciety at  large : the  origin  exists  but  once ; 
the  tource  is  lasting  : the  origin  of  every 
family  is  to  be  traced  to  our  first  parent, 
Adam  ; we  have  a never-failing  tource  of 
consolation  in  religion. 

Chrfotiiulty  explains  the  origin  of  all  the  dis- 
orders which  at  present  take  place  oa  earth.  Blais. 
And  had  Ms  better  half,  lil»  bride. 

Carv'd  from  th'  original,  hit  side.  Bitikk. 

Bat  wit  and  wea%ing  had  the  tame  beginning, 
Pallas  Int  taught  In  poetry  and  spinning.  Swift. 

The  friendship  which  Is  to  he  practised  or  expect- 
ed by  common  mortals  mast  take  Its  rise  Rom  ms- 
Inal  pleasure.  Jouimou. 

One  sou  ret  of  the  sublime  is  inflaity.  Beaut. 

original,  v.  Origin. 
original,  v.  Primary. 
ostensible,  r.  Colourable. 
OSTENTATION,  t>.  SltOW. 
oval,  v.  Oblong. 
over,  v.  Above. 

TO  OVERBALANCE,  OUTWEIGH, 
PREPONDERATE. 

To  OVERBALANCE  is  to  throw  the 
balance  over  on  one  side. 

To  OUTWEIGH  is  to  exceed  in 
weight. 

To  PREPONDERATE,  from  prte  lie- 
fore  and  pondut  a weight,  signifies  also  to 
exceed  in  weight,  jfc 

Although  these  terms  approach  so  near 
to  each  other  in  tbeir  original  meaning, 
yet  they  have  new  a different  application : 
in  the  proper  seusc,  a person  orcrbaluncct 
himself  who  loses  his  balance  and  goes 
on  onfi  side ; a heavy  body  outweight  one 
that  is  light,  when  they  are  put  into  the 
same  pair  of  scales.  Overbalance  mid  out- 


weigh are  likewise  used  in  the  improper 
application  ; preponderate  is  never  used 
otherwise:  things  are  said  to  overbalance 
which  are  supposed  to  turn  the  scale  to 
one  side  or  the  other;  they  are  said  to 
outweigh  when  they  are  to  be  weighed 
against  each  other ; they  are  said  to  pre- 
ponderate when  one  weighs  every  thing 
else  down  : the  evils  w hich  arise  from  in- 
novations in  society  commonly  overba- 
lance the  good;  the  will  of  a parent 
should  outweigh  every  personal  considera- 
tion in  the  mind ; which  will  always  be  the 
case  where  the  power  of  religion  prepon- 
deratet. 

Whatever  any  man  may  have  written  or  done,  bis 
precepts  or  Ids  valour  will  scarcely  overbalance  (bm 
unimportant  uniformity  which  runs  through  hu  time. 

Jminr. 

If  endlem  i;n  can  outweigh  an  hour. 

Let  not  the  laurel  but  the  palm  Ins  pin*.  Yock. 

Look*  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  heart 
canoot  be  assumed  without  labour,  nor  continued 
will  tout  pain;  else  motive  to  relinquish  them  must, 
therefore,  soon  preponderate.  Hawkeswokti. 

TO  OVERBEAR,  BEAR  DOWN,  OVER- 
POWER, OVERWHELM,  SUBDUE. 

To  OVERBEAR  is  to  bear  one's  self 
over  another,  that  is,  to  make  another 
bear  one's  weight ; to  BEAK  DOWN  is 
literally  to  bring  down  by  bearing  upon; 
to  OVERPOWER  is  to  get  the  power 
over  an  object;  to  OVERWHELM, 
from  whelm  or  wheel,  signifies  to  turn 
quite  round  ns  well  as  over;  to  SUBDUE 
(u.  To  conquer)  is  literally  to  bring  or  put 
underneath.  A man  overbeart  by  carry- 
ing himself  higher  lhau  others,  and  put- 
ting to  silence  those  who  might  claim  an 
equality  with  him ; an  overbearing  de- 
meanor is  most  conspicuous  in  narrow 
circles  where  an  individual,  from  certain 
casual  advantages,  affects  a. superiority 
over  the  members  of  tho  same  comtna- 
nity.  To  bear  down  is  no  act  of  greater 
violence:  one  bean  down  opposition;  it 
is  properly  the  opposing  force  to  force, 
until  one  side  yields : there  may  be  occa- 
sions in  w hich  bearing  down  is  fully  justi- 
fiable and  Inttdnble.  Mr.  Hitt  was  often 
compelled  to  bear  down  a factious  party 
which  threatened  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment. Overpower,  as  the  term  implies, 
belongs  to  the  exercise  of  power  which 
may  be  either  physical  or  moral:  one 
may  be  overpowered  by  another,  who  in  a 
struggle  gets  one  into  his  power;  or  one 
may  be  ovcrpowereil  in  an  argument,  when 
the  argument  of  one's  antagonist  it  such  as 
to  bring  one  to  silence.  One  is  overborne 
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or  borne  down  by  the  exertion  of  indivi- 
duals  ; overpowered  by  the  active  effort* 
of  individuals,  or  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances ; overmhelmtd  by  circum- 
stances or  things  only : overborne  by 
another  ot  superior  influence ; borne  down 
by  the  force  of  his  attack  ; overpowered 
by  numbers,  by  entreaties,  by  looks,  and 
the  like ; and  is  overwhebned  by  the  tor- 
rent of  words,  or  the  impetuosity  of  the 
attack. 

Overpower  and  overwhelm  denote  a 
partial  superiority ; subdue  denotes  that 
which  is  permanent  and  positive : we  may 
overpower  or  overwhelm  for  a time,  or  to  a 
certain  degree  ; but  to  subdue  is  to  get  an 
entire  and  lasting  superiority.  Over - 

power  and  overwhelm  are  said  of  wlmt 
passes  between  persons  nearly  on  a level; 
but  subdue  is  said  of  those  who  are,  or 
may  be,  reduced  to  a low  state  of  infe- 
riority : individuals  or  armies  are  over- 
powered or  overwhelmed;  individuals  or 
nations  nre  subdued : we  may  be  over- 
poaered  in  one  engagement,  and  overpower 
our  opponent  in  another ; we  may  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  and  impe- 
tuosity of  an  attack,  yet  we  may  recover 
ourselves  so  as  to  renew  it;  but  when 
we  are  subdued  all  power  of  resistance  is 
gone. 

To  overpower,  overwhelm,  and  subdue, 
are  likewise  applied  to  the  moral  feelings, 
as  well  ns  to  the  external  relations  of 
things  : but  the  two  former  are  the  effects 
of  external  circumstances ; the  latter  fol- 
lows Irora  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
powers : the  tender  feelings  are  over- 
powered ; the  mind  is  overwhelmed  with 
paint ul  feelings ; the  unruly  passions  are 
subdued  by  the  force  of  religious  contem- 
plation : a person  may  be  so  overpowered, 
on  seeing  a dying  friend,  as  to  be  unable 
to  speak  ; a person  may  be  so  overwhelm- 
ed with  grief,  upon  the  death  of  a near 
and  dear  relative,  ns  to  be  unable  to  at- 
tend to  his  ordinary  avocations;  the 
passion  of  anger  has  been  so  completely 
subdued  by  ihe  influence  of  religion  on 
the  heart,  that  instances  have  been 
known  of  the  most  irascible  tempers 
being  converted  into  the  most  mild  and 
forbeariug. 

The  duty  of  fear,  like  that  of  of l»er  piniom,  if 
not  to  orerbtar  reaaou,  but  to  JUfUt  it.  Johnson. 

All  colour*  that  are  more  luminous  (than  green) 
•rrrpower  nod  dissipate  the  animal  spirits  which  are 
anptyed  in  sight.  Addison. 

Such  implements  of  mischief  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces,  and  overwhelm  whatever  stands 
AdTCrtC«  Milton, 


For  what  avails 

Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell’d  with 
p*in. 

Which  all  tubdutaf  Milton. 

overbearing,  v.  Imperious. 
to  overcome,  v.  To  conquer. 

TO  OVERFLOW,  inundate, 
DELUGE. 

Wiut  OVERFLOWS  simply  flows 
over;  what  INUNDATES  (from  in  and 
undo  a nave) /Zororintu;  what  DELUGES 
(from  diluo)  wushes  away. 

The  term  overflow  bespeaks  abundance ; 
whatever  exceeds  the  measure  of  con- 
tents must  flow  over,  because  it  is  more 
than  can  be  held  : to  inundate  bespeaks 
not  only  abundance,  but  vehemence; 
when  it  inundates  it  flows  in  faster  than 
is  desired,  it  Alls  to  an  inconvenient 
height : to  deluge  bespeaks  impetuosity  ; 
a deluge  irresistibly  carries  away  all  be- 
fore it.  This  explanation  of  these  terms 
in  their  proper  sense  will  illustrate  their 
improper  application : the  heart  is  said 
to  overflow  with  joy,  with  grief,  with  bit- 
terness, and  the  like,  in  order  to  denote 
the  superabundance  of  the  thing  ; a conn- 
try  is  said  to  be  inundated  by  swarms  of 
inhabitants,  when  speaking  of  numbers 
who  intrude  themselves  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  natives ; the  town  is  said  to  be  de- 
luged with  publications  of  different  kinds, 
when  they  appear  in  such  profusion  and 
in  such  quick  succession  as  to  supersede 
others  of  more  value. 

I am  too  full  of  you,  not  to  overflow  upon  thocu 
I convene  with.  Pote. 

Then*  was  such  an  inundation  of  vpeakerf,  young 
speakers  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that  neither 
my  Lord  Germaine,  nor  mytclf,  could  And  room  for 
n tingle  word.  Gibbon. 

To  all  those  who  did  not  wbh  to  detune  their 
country  lo  blood,  the  accept  lug  of  King  William  wan 
an  act  of  necessity.  Buaas, 

to  overhear,  v.  To  hear. 
to  overpower,  v.  To  beat. 
to  overpower,  v.  To  overbear. 

TO  overrule,  supersede. 

To  OVERRULE  is  literally  to  get  the 
superiority  of  rule;  and  to  SUPERSEDE 
is  to  get  riie  upper  or  superior  seat ; but 
the  former  is  employed  only  as  the  act  of 
persons ; the  latter  is  applied  to  things  as 
the  agents : a man  may  be  overruled  in 
his  domestic  government,  or  he  may  be 
ovemded  in  a public  assembly,  or  he  may 
be  overruled  in  the  cabinet;  large  works 
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in  general  supersede  the  necessity  of 
smaller  ones,  by  containing  that  which  is 
superior  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

When  fancy  brc<na  to  t>e  orrrruleit  by  m»n, 
anil  corrected  by  experience,  tbe  moat  artful  tele 
relies  but  little  certarlty.  Jonxsox. 

C1irt.to.al  received  a commission  empower!-?  him 
to  supersede  Cortes.  IlonrsT<o*. 

overruling,  v.  Prevailing. 

overrun,  v.  To  overspread. 

OVERSPREAD,  OVERRUN, RAVAGE. 

To  OVERSPREAD  signifies  simply  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  a hotly  ; but 
to  OVERRUN  is  a mode  of  spreading, 
namely  by  running;  things  in  general, 
therefore,’  are  said  to  otersjircad  which 
admit  of  extension  ; nothing  can  be  said 
to  overrun  but  what  literally  or  figurative- 
ly runs:  the  face  is  overspread  with  spots; 
the  ground  is  overrun  with  weeds.  To 
overrun  and  to  RAVAGE  are  both  em- 
ployed to  imply  the  active  and  extended 
destruction  of  an  enemy  ; but  the  former 
expresses  more  thau  the  latter  : a small 
body  may  ravage  in  particular  parts ; but 
immense  numbers  are  said  to  overrun,  ns 
thev  run  into  every  part : the  Barbarians 
overran  all  Europe,  and  settled  in  dif- 
ferent countries ; detachments  are  sent 
out  to  ravage  the  country  or  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  slonn  of  hall  and  tie,  with  the  darkness  that 
overspread  the  land  for  throe  day, ,arr  described  will, 
great  slreogth.  Adoisom. 

Moat  drapotlc  governments  are  naturally  errrrim 
with  Ignorance  and  barbarity.  Aontaon. 

While  Herod  nan  abaenl,  the  Ihlevra  or  Trecho- 
nKe*  ravaged  wllh  their  depredations  all  tbe  parti  of 
Jadra  and  Calo-Syrla  that  lay  nilbln  their  reach. 

Pbideacx. 

oversight,  u.  Inadvertency. 
oversight,  v.  Inspection. 
to  overthrow,  v.  To  beat. 
to  overthrow,  v.  To  overturn. 

to  overturn,  overthrow,  sub- 
vert, INVERT,  REVERSB. 

To  OVERTURN  is  simply  to  turn 
over,  which  may  be  more  or  less  gradual : 
but  to  OVERTHROW  is  to  throw  over, 
which  will  be  more  or  less  violent.  To 
overturn  is  to  turn  a thing  cither  with  its 
side  or  its  bottom  upward  ; but  to  SU  15- 
VERT  is  to  turn  that  under  which  should 
be  upward:  to  REVERSE  is  to  turn 
that  before  which  should  be  behind  ; and 
to  INVERT  is  to  place  that  on  its  head 
which  should  rest  on  its  feet.  These 


terms  differ  accordingly  in  their  applica- 
tion and  circumstances  : things  are  over- 
turned h»  contrivance  and  gradual  means ; 
infidels  attempt  to  overturn  Christianity 
by  the  arts  of  ridicule  and  falsehood  : tlie 
French  revolutionists  overthrew  their  law- 
ful government  by  every  act  of  violence. 
To  overturn  is  said  of  small  matters ; to 
subvert  only  of  national  or  large  concerns : 
domestic  economy  may  be  overturned ; 
religious  or  political  establishments  may 
he  subverted;  tlmt  may  be  overturned 
which  is  simply  set  up;  that  is  subverted 
which  has  been  established  : an  assertion 
may  be  overturned ; the  best  sanctioned 
principles  may  by  artifice  lie  subverted. 

To  overturn,  overthrow,  and  subvert,  ge- 
nerally involve  tbe  destruction  of  the 
thing  so  overturned,  oierthrown,  or  sub- 
verted, or  at  least  renders  it  for  the  time 
useless,  and  arc,  therefore,  mostly  unal- 
lowed acts;  but  reverse  and  inveit , 
which  have  a more  particular  application, 
have  a less  specitic  character  ot  proprie- 
ty: we  may  reverse  a proposition  by 
taking  the  negative  instead  of  the  affirma- 
tive ; a decree  may  he  reversed  so  as  to 
reuder  it  nugatory ; hut  both  ot  these 
acts  may  be  right  or  w rong,  according  to 
circumstances : likew  ise,  the  order  of 
particular  things  may  be  inverted  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  parties ; but  the  or- 
der of  society  cannot  be  inverted  without 
subverting  all  the  principles  on  which  civil 
society  is  built. 

An  age  ta  rip’ntng  in  rr.nl, hi-  file. 

When  Troy  shall  orerfwm  the  Grecian  st.tr. 

Premia. 

Thus  prudes,  try  charade-s  s'ertMroaa, 

Imagine  that  tliey  raiae  tbetr  own.  Gav. 

Other*,  from  public  spirit,  laboured  to  prevent  a 
ci.il  war,  which,  whatever  party  should  prevail,  mart 
shake,  and  perhaps  suheert,  the  Spanish  power. 

RonaaT.es. 

Oor  ancestors  affected  a certain  pomp  of  style,  ami 
IM«  affectation,  I w*t  the  true  can* 

their  no  frequently  inverting  the  natural  order  of 
their  word*,  especially  in  poetry.  TruawiutT. 

He  who  walk*  not  uprightly  haa  neither  from  the 
prisninptlon  of  <»od’a  mere;/  reverting  the  decree  of 
hi*  jn*tirr,  nor  from  hU  own  purpose*  of  a future 
repentance,  any  aurc  ground  to  act  hi*  fool  upon. 

Sort* 

to  overwhelm,  v.  To  overbear. 

TO  overwhelm,  crush. 

To  OVERWHELM  (v.  To  ombe.tr) 
is  to  cover  with  a heavy  body,  so  that 
one  should  sink  under  it  : to  CRUSH  is 
to  destroy  the  consistency  of  a thing  by 
violent  pressure : a thing  may  be  crushed 
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by  being  overwhelmed,  but  it  may  be  over- 
whelmed without  being  crushed;  and  it 
may  be  crushed  without  being  overwhelm- 
ed: the  girl  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  the 
Capitoline  hill  to  the  Sabines,  is  said  to 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  their  arms, 
by  which  she  was  crushed  to  death  ; 
when  many  persons  fall  on  one,  he 
may  be  overwhelmed  but  not  necessarily 
crushed:  when  a waggon  goes  over  u 
body,  it  may  be  crushed,  but  not  over- 
whelmed. 

fvf  not  the  |iolitiCRl  mi-f n pl'J.ir.  of  Jncxtiini, 
hr^ali  prhou,  lu  Imr-t  like*  a Lcvanfvr,  to  *tw«-.-p  lln* 
r.tr lit  with  ihfir  hurricane,  and  lo  bmk  op  fb** 
fountain*  of  the  great  deep  to  overwhelm  u*.  Burke. 

Melt  bis  cold  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  in  him, 
Cru*h  him  la  tby  arms.  Otway. 

outcry,  v.  Noise. 
to  out-do,  v.  To  exceed. 
outline,  v.  Sketch. 

TO  OUTLIVE,  SURVIVE. 

To  OUTLIVEis  literally  to  live  out  the 
life  of  another,  to  live  longer:  to  SUR- 
VIVE, in  French  survivre,  is  to  live 
after  ; the  former  is  employed  to  express 
the  comparison  between  two  lives  ; the 
latter  to  denote  a protracted  existence 
beyond  any  giveu  term  : one  person  is 
said  properly  to  otUlivc  another  who  en- 
joys a longer  life  ; but  we  speak  of  sur- 
viving persons  or  things,  in  an  indefinite 
or  unqualified  manner  : it  is  not  a pecu- 
liar blessing  to  outlive  all  our  nearest  re- 
latives and  friends  ; no  man  can  be  happy 
in  surviving  his  honour. 

A man  never  outlive*  bii  conscience,  and  that  for 
this  cause  only  he  cannot  outlive  himself.  Soltii* 

Of  so  vast,  so  lasting,  so  tu  wiring  au  extent  is 
the  malignity  of  a great  guilt.  Soltii. 

outrage,  t\  Affront. 

OUTSIDE,  V.  Show. 

OUTWARD,  EXTERNAL,  EXTERIOR. 

OUTWARD,  or  inclined  to  the  out, 
after  the  manner  of  the  out,  indefinitely 
describes  the  situation;  EXTERNAL, 
from  the  Latin  extemvs  and  extra,  is 
more  definite  in  its  sense,  since  it  is  em- 
ployed only  in  regard  to  such  objects  as 
are  conceived  to  be  independent  of  man 
as  a thinking  being : hence,  we  may  speak 
of  the  outward  part  of  a building,  of  a 
board,  of  a table,  a box,  and  the  like ; 
but  of  external  objects  actiug  on  the 
tnind,  or  of  an  external  agency.  EXTE- 
RIOR is  still  more  definite  than  cither, 
as  it  expresses  a higher  degree  of  the 


outward  or  external ; the  former  being  in 
the  comparative,  and  the  two  latter  in 
the  positive  degree:  when  we  speak  of 
any  thing  which  has  two  coats,  it  is  usual 
to  designate  the  outermost  by  the  name 
ot  the  exterior;  when  we  speak  simply 
of  the  surface,  without  reference  to  any 
thing  behind,  it  is  denominated  external: 
as  the  exterior  coat  of  a walnut,  nr  the 
external  surface  of  things.  In  the  moral 
application  the  external  or  outward  is 
tliut  which  comes  simply  to  the  view  ; 
but  the  exterior  is  that  which  is  promi- 
nent, and  which  consequently  may  con- 
ceal something:  a man  may  sometimes 
neglect  the  outside,  who  is  altogether 
mindful  of  the  in  : a man  with  a pleasing 
exterior  will  sometimes  gain  more  friends 
than  he  who  has  more  solid  merit. 

Aim!  thourb  my  outward  Mate  misfortune  hath 
Depress'd  thus  low,  It  cannot  reach  my  faith. 

DlRIlilt 

The  controversy  about  the  reality  of  external  evil* 
Is  Dow  at  an  end.  Johnson. 

But  when  u monarch  sins,  it  should  he  secret. 

To  keep  exterior  show  of  sanctity, 

M tiotaia  respect,  and  cover  bad  example.  Dryden. 

to  outway,  v.  To  overbalance. 
to  own,  v.  To  acknowledge. 
owner,  v.  Possessor. 
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PACE,  STEP. 

PACE,  in  French  pas,  Latin  passus, 
comes  from  tilt:  Hebrew  pashat  to  pass, 
and  signifies  the  act  of  passing,  or  the 
ground  passed  over. 

STEP,  which  comes  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  northern  languages,  from  the 
Greek  ett/Su,  signifies  the  act  of  stepping, 
tir  the  ground  stepped  over. 

As  respects  the  act,  the  pace  expresses 
the  general  manner  of  passing  on,  or 
moving  the  body;  the  step  implies  the 
manner  of  treading  with  the  font : the 
puce  is  distinguished  by  being  either  a 
walk  or  a run  ; and  in  regard  to  horses  a 
trot  or  a gallop : the  step  is  distinguished 
by  the  right  or  left,  the  forward  or  the 
backward.  The  same  pace  may  be  mo- 
dified so  as  to  be  more  or  less  easy,  more 
or  less  quick  ; the  step  may  vary  as  it  is 
light  or  heavy,  graceful  or  ungraceful, 
long  or  short : we  may  go  a slow  pace  with 
long  steps,  or  wc  may  go  a quick  pace 
with  short  steps  : a slow  pace  is  best  suit- 
ed to  the  solemnity  of  a funeral ; a long 
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tlep  must  be  taken  by  soldiers  in  a slow 
march. 

As  respects  the  space  passed  or  stepped 
over,  the  pace  is  a measured  distance, 
formed  by  a long  step ; the  tlep,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  indefinitely  employed  for 
any  space  i tepped  over,  hut  particularly 
that  ordinary  space  which  one  steps  over 
without  an  effort : a thousand  paces  was 
the  Homan  measurement  for  a milo ; u 
step  or  two  designates  almost  the  shortest 
possible  distance. 

To  morrow,  to-mofrov,  awl  to-morrow. 

Creeps  to  a .telling  p are  from  rl»J  to  d*J. 

Siiatsrraas. 

Grace  wsi  In  all  ter  itept,  hn<ra  la  bet  eye. 

In  emj  getlnnr  dlfnlij  uil  lovr.  MltTOa. 

to  pacify,  v.  To  appease, 

tagan,  v.  Gentile. 

PAIN,  PANG,  AGONY,  ANGUISH. 

PAIN  is  to  be  traced,  through  the 
French  and  northern  languages,  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  irotvr)  punishment, 
irot'oj,-  labour,  and  trtvopai  to  be  poor  or 
in  trouble.  PANG  is  but  a variation  of 
pain,  contracted  from  the  Teutonic  pet- 
nigen  to  torment. 

AGONY  comes  from  the  Greek  aywvijw 
to  struggle  or  contend,  signifying  the  la- 
bour or  pain  of  a struggle. 

ANGUISH  comes  from  the  Latin 
ango,  contracted  from  ante  and  ago,  to 
act  against,  or  in  direct  opposition  to, 
and  signifies  the  pain  arising  from  severe 
pressure. 

Pain,  which  expresses  the  feeling  that 
is  most  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  all 
sensible  beings,  is  here  the  generic,  and 
the  rest  specific  terms : pain  and  ugony 
are  applied  indisciiminately  to  what  is 
physical  and  mental ; pang  and  anguish 
mostly  respect  that  which  is  mental: 
pain  signifies  either  an  individual  feelingor 
a permanent  state ; pang  is  only  a parti- 
cular feeling : agony  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  the  individual  feeling,  hut 
more  commonly  for  the  state;  unguish  is 
always  employed  for  the  state.  Puin  is 
indefinite  with  regard  to  the  degree ; it 
may  rise  to  the  highest,  or  sink  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree  j the  rest  are  po- 
sitively high  degrees  of  pain  : the  pang 
il  a sharp  pain  ; the  agony  is  a severe  and 
permanent  puin;  the  unguith  is  an  over- 
whelming pain. 

The  causes  of  pain  are  as  various  as 
the  modes  of  puin,  or  as  the  circum- 
stances of  sensible  beings : it  intends 
disease  and  want  in  an  infinite  variety  of 


forms  : the  pangs  of  conscience  frequently 
trouble  the  man  who  is  not  yet  hardened 
in  guilt : agony  and  anguish  are  pro- 
duced by  violent  causes,  and  disease  in 
its  most  terrible  shape ; wounds  and 
torments  naturally  produce  corporeal 
agony  ; a guilty  conscience  that  is  aw  a- 
kened  to  a sense  of  guilt  will  suffer  men- 
tal agony  : anguish  arises  altogether  from 
tnorul  causes ; the  miseries  and  distresses 
of  others,  particularly  of  those  who  are 
nearly  related,  are  most  calculated  to 
excite  anguish  ; a mother  suffers  anguish 
when  she  sees  her  child  labouring  under 
severe  pain,  or  in  danger  of  losing  us 
life,  without  having  the  power  to  relieve  it. 

We  it,,, aid  p<m  on  from  crime  to  crime  beedtew 
and  remorwle**,  if  tniwry  tlld  not  vtand  la  *tir  wijt 
and  our  own  paint  admooUh  ui  of  our  foilj. 

Johnson. 

Wlnt  pangs  tlic  tender  breast  of  Dido  tore. 

Dbtw«o 

Tbou  (bait  behold  him  stretch’d  In  all  the  agonie* 

Of  a toimenilng  and  a ihamefal  death.  ^ Otway. 

Are  these  the  parting  panz$  which  nature  ft*K 
When  angti hh  rends  tins  heartstrings  l Row*. 

TO  PAINT,  DEPICT. 

PAINT  and  DEPICT  both  come  from 
the  Latin  pingo  to  represent  forms  and 
figures:  as  a verb,  to  paint is  employed 
either  literally  to  represent  figures  on  pa- 
per, or  to  represent  circumstances  and 
events  by  means  of  words ; to  depict  is 
used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  but  the 
former  word  expresses  a greater  exercise 
of  the  imagination  than  the  latter : il  is 
the  art  of  the  poet  to  paiut  nature  in 
lively  colours  j it  is  the  art  of  the  histo- 
rian or  narrator  to  depict  a real  scene  of 
misery  in  strong  colours.  As  nouns,  paint- 
ing rather  describes  the  action  or  opera- 
tion, and  picture  the  result.  . _ 

When  we  speak  of  a good  painting, 
we  think  particularly  of  its  execution  as 
to  drapery,  disposition  of  colours,  and  the 
like;  hut  when  we  speak  of  a fine  picture, 
vie  refer  immediately  to  the  object  repre- 
sented, and  the  impression  which  it  is 
capable  of  producing  on  the  beholder: 
pointings  are  confined  either  to  oil ■ paint- 
ings or  paintings  in  colours:  but  every 
drawing,  whether  in  pencil,  in  crayons,  or 
in  India  ink,  may  produce  h picture;  and 
we  have  likewise  pictures  in  embroidery, 
pictures  in  tapestry,  and  pictures  ro 
Mosaic. 

The  painting  b a I mot!  tin  natural  man. 

He  la  but  outside.  Sutaarsara* 

A picture  It  a peat*  .itlicul  Korda.  Aow<». 
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Painting  is  employed  only  in  the  pro- 
per sense ; picture  is  often  used  figura- 
tively : old  paintings  derive  a value  from 
the  master  by  whom  they  were  executed  ; 
a well-regulated  family,  bound  together 
by  the  ties  of  affection,  presents  the 
truest  picture  of  human  happiness. 

I do  not  know  of  any  puintin' t,  bad  or  rood, 
wbkb  produce  the  unr  effnl  as  a poem.  Bixur. 

Vision  is  performed  bj  having  a picture,  formed 
by  the  rays  of  ll^ht,  reflected  from  an  object  on  the 
retina  of  the  t-yr.  Bubxk. 

PAIR,  V.  Couple. 

PALATB,  TASTB. 

PALATE,  in  Latin  palatum,  comes 
either  from  the  Creek  :ra<u  to  eat,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  from  the  Etrus- 
can word  farlantum,  signifying  the  roof  or 
arch  of  llcaveu,  or,  by  an  extended  ap- 
plication, the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

TASTE  comes  from  the  German  fasten 
to  touch  lightly,  because  the  sense  of 
taste  requires  but  the  slightest  touch  to 
excite  it. 

Palate  is,  in  an  improper  sense,  em- 
ployed for  taste,  because  it  is  the  seat  of 
taste ; but  taste  is  never  employed  fur 
palate : a person  is  said  to  have  a nice 
palate  when  he  is  nice  in  what  he  euts 
or  drinks;  but  bis  taste  extends  to  all 
matters  of  sense,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  intellectual.  A man  of  taste,  or  of  a 
nice  taste,  conveys  much  more  as  a cha- 
racteristic, than  a man  of  a nice  palate  : 
the  former  is  said  only  in  a good  sense  ; 
but  the  latter  is  particularly  applicable  tu 
the  epicure. 

No  frail  oar  palate  courts,  or  Sow'r  oar  sm*  II. 

Jamnra. 

Id  more  exalted  jojato  fix  oar  taste, 

Aod  rreaa  as  from  dt-tlght*  tSstcaoaot  last.  Jbnyxs. 

PALE,  PALLID,  WAN. 

PALE,  in  French  pale,  and  PALLID, 
in  Latin  pa/lulus,  both  come  from  palleo 
to  turn  pule,  which  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  jraXAuvwto  make  white,  and 
that  from  iroAr;  flour. 

WAN  is  connected  with  uant  and 
atone,  signifying  in  general  a deficiency  or 
a losing  colour. 

Pallid  rises  upon  pale,  and  tcan  upon 
pallid  : the  absence  uf  colour  in  any  de- 
gree, where  colour  is  a requisite  quality, 
constitutes  paleness;  but  pallidness  is  an 
excess  of  paleness,  and  wan  is  an  unusual 
degree  of  pallidness : paleness  in  the  coun- 
tenance may  be  temporary ; but  pullid- 
ness  and  wanness  are  permanent;  fear, 
or  any  sudden  emotion,  may  produce 


paleness ; but  protracted  sickness,  hun- 
ger, and  fatigue,  bring  on  pallidness ; and, 
w hen  ihese  calamities  are  combined  and 
heightened  by  every  aggravation,  they 
may  produce  that  which  is  peculiarly 
termed  wanness. 

Pule  is  an  ordinary  term  for  an  ordi- 
nary quality,  applicable  to  many  very 
different  objects,  to  persons,  colours, 
lights,  and  luminaries.  Paleness  may  be 
either  n natural,  or  nil  acquired  deficien- 
cy : a person  is  said  to  be  pale,  a colour 
pule,  a light  pale,  the  sun  pule ; the  defi- 
ciency may  be  desirable  or  otherwise; 
the  paleness  of  the  moon  is  agreeable, 
that  of  the  complexion  the  contrary. 
Pallid  is  an  ordinary  term  for  mi  extraor- 
dinary quality  : nothing  is  said  to  be  pal- 
lid but  the  human  face,  and  that  not  Irom 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  as  the 
effect  of  disease ; those  who  paint  are 
most  apt  to  look  pallid.  IVan  is  an 
cxlraordinary  term  for  un  ordinary  pro- 
perty, it  is  applicable  only  to  ghostly 
objects,  or  such  as  are  rendered  mon- 
strous by  unusually  powerful  causes:  the 
effects  nf  dentb  on  the  human  visage 
are  fully  expressed  by  the  term  tcan,  when 
applied  to  an  individual  who  is  reduced, 
by  severe  abstinence  or  sickness,  to  a state 
bordering  on  the  grave. 

Now  morn,  her  lump  pate  slim  merino  on  thesi’ht, 
Scatter'd  beloie  bw  mid  reluctant  night.  J>alcon  ha. 

Her  spirit*  faint, 

Her  cheeks  assume  a pallid  tint.  Addison* 

And  with  them  comes  a third  with  regal  pomp. 

But  faded  splendour  wan,  Milton* 

to  palliate,  v.  To  extenuate. 

PALLIATE,  V.  GIOSS. 

pallid,  v.  Vale. 

TO  PALPITATE,  FLUTTER,  PANT, 
GASP. 

PALPITATE,  in  Latin  palpitatus, 
from  palpito,  is  a frequentative  of  the 
Greek  traXAiv  to  vibrate. 

FLUTTER  is  a frequentative  of  fly, 
signifying  to  fly  backward  and  forward 
in  an  agitated  manner. 

PANT,  probably  derived  from  pent, 
and  the  La’in  pendo  to  hung  in  a state  of 
suspense,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  move 
backward  or  forward,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  breath  when  one  /mats. 

GASP  is  a variation  of  gape,  which 
is  the  ordinary  accompaniment  in  the 
action  of  gasping. 

These  terms  agree  in  a particular 
manner,  as  they  respect  the  irregular 
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action  of  the  henrt  or  lungs : the  two 
former  are  said  of  the  heart ; and  the 
two  latter  of  the  lungs  or  breath  ; to  pnl- 
pitale  expresses  that  which  is  strong ; it 
is  a strong  beating  of  the  blood  against 
the  vessels  of  the  heart : to  flutter  ex- 
presses that  which  is  rapid  ; it  is  a vio- 
lent and  alternate  motion  of  the  blood 
backward  and  forward;  fear  and  sus- 
pense produce  commonly  palpitation,  but 
joy  and  hope  produce  a fluttering  : pant- 
ing is,  with  regard  to  the  breath,  what 
palpitating  is  with  regard  to  the  heart; 
panting  is  occasioned  by  the  inflated  state 
of  the  respiratory  organs  which  renders 
this  palpitating  necessary:  gasping  dif- 
fers from  the  funner,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
notes a direct  stoppage  of  the  breath ; a 
cessation  of  action  in  the  respiratory  or- 
gans. 

No  have  oftenrr  filled  the  eye*  with  tear*, 

aid  the  brr*a*t  with  palpitation , than  thtm*  which 
are  virinrated  with  interlude*  of  mirth.  Johnson. 
Sht**pr1of*  aloft,  with  elevated  pride. 

Above  the  tanclin?  ma*«  of  low  desire*. 

That  bind  the  fluttering  crowd.  Thomson. 

All  nature  fade*  extinct,  and  she  alone. 

Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  po««em-a  every  thought. 

Fills  every  sente,  and  pantt  in  every  vein.  T non  son. 
llad  not  the  «nul  tbU  outlet  to  the  skies. 

In  thi*  vsM  vessel  of  the  universe, 

flow  should  we  gawp,  a*  in  an  empty  void  ! Young. 

panegyric,  r.  Encomium. 
pang,  v.  Pain. 
to  pant,  v.  To  palpitate. 

PARABLE,  ALLEGORY. 

PARABLE,  in  French  parabole, 
Greek  7rapafio\p  from  irapufiaWw,  sig- 
nifies what  is  thrown  out  or  set  before 
one,  in  lieu  of  something  which  it  resem- 
bles. 

ALLEGORY,  v.  Figure. 

* Both  these  terms  imply  a veiled  mode 
of  speech,  which  serves  more  or  less  to 
conceal  the  main  ohject  of  the  discourse 
by  presenting  it  under  the  appearance  of 
something  else,  which  accords  with  it  in 
most  of  the  particulars  : the  parable  is 
mostly  employed  for  moral  purposes  ; the 
allegory  in  describing  historical  events. 

'I  he  parable  substitutes  some  other 
subject  or  agent,  who  is  represented  un- 
der a character  that  is  suitable  to  the 
one  referred  to.  In  the  allegory  are  in- 
troduced strange  and  arbitrary  persons 
in  the  place  of  the  real  personages,  or 
imaginary  characteristics,  and  circum- 
stances are  ascribed  to  real  persons. 

• Vide  A tits!  Girard  : 


The  parable  is  principally  employed  in 
the  sacred  writings  ; the  allegory  forms 
a grand  feature  in  the  productions  of  the 
eastern  nations. 

PARADE,  V.  Show. 
parasite,  r.  Flatterer. 

PARDON,  it.  Excuse. 
to  pardon,  f.  To  forgive. 
pardonable,  v.  Venial. 

, to  pare,  v.  To  peel. 
parents,  v.  Forefathers. 
parr,  v.  Forest. 
parliament,  v.  Assembly. 
parsimonious,  v.  Avaricious. 
parsimony,  v.  QZconomy. 
parson,  v.  Clergyman. 

part,  division,  portion,  share. 

PART,  in  Latin  pars,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  peresh  to  divide. 

DIVISION,  v.  To  divide. 

PORTION,  in  Latin  • porlio , is  sup- 
posed to  be  changed  from  partio,  which 
comes  from  partior  to  distribute,  and 
originally  from  jieresh,  as  the  word  part. 

SHARE,  in  Saxon  scyran  to  divide, 
comes  in  all  probability  from  the  He- 
brew sltar  to  remain,  that  is,  to  remain 
after  a division. 

Part  is  a term  not  only  of  more  gene- 
ral use,  but  of  more  comprehensive 
meaning  than  division  ; it  is  always  em- 
ployed for  the  thing  divided,  but  division 
may  be  either  employed  for  the  act  of  di- 
viding, or  the  thing  that  is  divided : but 
in  all  cases  the  word  division  has  always 
a reference  to  some  action,  and  the  agent 
by  whom  it  has  been  performed  ; whereas 
part,  which  is  perfectly  abstract,  has 
altogether  lost  this  idea.  We  always 
speak  of  the  part  as  opposed  to  the 
whole,  but  of  the  division  as  it  has  been 
made  nf  the  whole. 

A part  is  formed  of  itself  by  accident, 
or  made  by  design  ; a division  is  always 
the  eftect  of  design:  a/iailis  indefinite 
as  to  its  quantity  or  nature,  it  may  be 
large  or  small,  round  or  squnre,  of  any 
dimension,  of  any  form,  of  any  sire,  or 
of  any  character ; but  a division  is  al- 
ways regulated  by  some  certain  princi- 
ples, it  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  divisor  and  thing  to  be  divided. 
A page,  a line,  or  a word,  is  the  part  of 
* Parable,  slleforle." 
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any  book  ; but  tbe  books,  chapters,  sec- 
tions, and  paragraphs,  are  the  divisiont 
of  the  book.  Stones,  wood,  water,  air, 
and  tlie  like,  are  parts  of  the  world;  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water,  are  physical  divi- 
sions of  the  globe;  continents,  seas, 
rivers,  mountains,  and  the  like,  arc  geo- 
graphical divisions,  under  which  arc  like- 
wise included  its  political  divisions  into 
countries,  kingdoms,  See. 

A part  rnay  be  detached  from  the 
whole ; a division  is  always  conceived  of 
in  connexion  with  the  whole ; portion 
and  share  ore  particular  species  of  divi- 
sions, which  are  said  of  such  mutters  us 
are  assignable  to  individuals  ; portion  re- 
spects individuals  without  any  distinc- 
tion; those  respects  individuals  specially 
referred  to.  The  portion  of  happiness 
which  falls  to  every  mail’s  lot  is  more 
equal  than  is  generally  supposed ; the 
share  which  partners  have  in  the  profits 
of  any  undertaking  depends  upon  the 
sum  which  each  has  contributed  towards 
its  completion.  The  portion  is  that  w hich 
simply  comes  to  any  one  ; hut  the  share 
is  that  which  belongs  to  him  by  a certain 
right.  According  to  the  ancient  customs 
of  Normandy,  the  daughters  could  have 
no  more  than  a third  part  nf  the  pro- 
perty for  their  share,  which  was  divided 
in  equal  portions  between  them. 

Shall  little  haughty  Ignorance  pronounce 
Hn  work*  unwiv,  of  which  the  smallest  part 
Exceeds  tbe  narrow  vision  of  her  miotl.  Thomson. 

A division  (in  a discourse)  should  be  natural  and 
aisaptr.  Blair. 

Tbe  jar*  of  geu'rou*  wiur.  Aerate*’  gift. 

He  vet  abroach,  and  for  the  f«*a«t  prepar’d. 

In  equal  portions  with  the  ven’son  shar'd.  Drydf:*. 
The  monarch,  on  whom  fertile  Nile  bestows 
.All  which  that  grateful  enrtb  ran  bear. 

Deceives  himself,  If  he  ntppote 

That  more  than  this  fall*  to  bis  share.  Cowlrt. 

PART,  PIECE,  PATCH. 

PART,  r.  Part. 

PIECE,  in  French  piece , in  Hebrew 
pas  to  diminish ; whence  also  comes 
PATCH,  signifying  the  thing  in  its  di- 
minished form,  that  which  is  less  than  a 
whole.  The  part  in  its  strict  sense  is 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  whole;  the 
piece  is  the  part  detached  from  the  whole  ; 
the  patch  is  that  piece  w hich  is  distin- 
guished from  others.  Things  may  he 
divided  into  parts  without  any  express 
separation  ; but  when  divided  into  pieces 
they  are  actually  cut  asunder.  Hence  we 
may  speak  of  a loaf  as  divided  into 
twelve  parts  wheu  it  is  conceived  only  to 
be  so  ; and  divided  into  twelve  pieces. 


when  it  is  really  so.  On  this  ground,  we 
talk  of  the  parts  of  a country,  but  not  of 
the  pieces  ; and  of  a piece  of  land,  not  a 
part  ofland ; so  likewise  letters  are  said 
to  be  the  component  parts  of  a word,  but 
the  half  or  the  quarter  of  any  given  letter 
is  called  a piece.  The  chapters,  th 
pages,  the  lines,  &c.  are  the  various  parts 
of  a book  ; certain  passages  or  quantities 
drawn  from  the  book  are  called  pieces: 
the  parts  of  matter  may  be  infinitely  de- 
composed ; various  bodies  may  be  formed 
out  of  so  ductile  a piece  of  matter  as  clay. 
The  piece  is  that  which  may  sometimes 
serve  as  a whole ; hut  the  patch  is  that 
which  is  always  broken  and  disjointed,  a 
something  imperfect;  many  things  may 
be  formed  out  of  a piece  ; but  the  putch 
only  serves  to  fill  up  a chasm. 

TO  PARTAKE,  PARTICIPATE, 
SHARE. 

PARTAKE  and  PARTICIPATE,  the 
one  English,  and  the  other  Latin,  signify 
literally  to  take  a part  in  a thing.  T he 
former  is  employed  in  the  proper  or  im- 
proper sense ; and  the  latter  in  the  im- 
proper sense  only  : we  may  partake  of  a 
feast,  or  we  may  partake  of  pleasure,  hut 
we  participate  only  in  pleasure. 

To  partake  is  a selfish  action  ; to  par- 
ticipate is  either  a selfish  or  a benevolent 
action  : we  partake  of  that  which  pleases 
ourselves;  we  participate  in  thut  which 
pleases  another : we  partake  of  a meal 
with  a friend  ; we  participate  in  the  gifts 
of  Providence,  or  in  the  enjoymeuts 
which  another  feels. 

To  partake  is  the  act  of  taking  or 
getting  a thing  to  one’s-self;  to  SHARK 
is  the  act  of  having  a title  to  a 
share , or  being  in  the  habits  of  receiv- 
ing a share : we  may,  therefore,  purtukc 
ola  thing  without  sharing  it,  and  share 
it  without  partaking.  We  partake  of 
things  mostly  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses:  whatever,  therefore,  we  take  a 
part  in,  whether  gratuitously  or  casually, 
that  we  may  he  said  to  partake  of;  in 
this  manner  we  partake  of  an  entertain- 
ment without  sharing  it : on  the  other 
hand,  we  share  things  that  promise  to  be 
of  advantage  or  profit,  and  what  we  share 
is  what  we  claim ; in  this  manner  we 
share  a sum  of  money  which  has  beeu 
left  to  us  in  common  with  others. 

All  else  of  nature’*  co minor,  rift  partake , 

Unhappy  Diilo  «ra§  alooe  awake.  Unvoice. 

Our  Goil,  when  brav’o  and  earth  he  ilitl  cr-.ite. 
Form’d  man,  who  should  of  both  participate. 

Penh i*. 
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Avoiding1  love,  1 had  not  foood  d repair. 

Bat  shar'd  with  savage  beast*  the  common  air. 

D&ydcv. 

to  participate,  v.  To  partake. 
particular,  v.  Circumstantial. 
particular,  f.  Exact. 
particular,  singular,  odd,  ec- 
centric, STRANGE. 

PARTICULAR,  in  French  particu- 
lier,  Latin  particulars  from  particula  a 
particle,  signifies  belonging  to  a particle 
ora  very  small  part. 

SINGULAR,  in  French  singulier,  La- 
tin singularis  from  singular  every  one, 
which  very  probably  comes  from  the  He- 
brew sigelet,  pcculium,  or  private. 

ODD,  probably  changed  from  add, 
signifying  something  arbitrarily  added. 

ECCENTRIC,  from  cr  and  centre, 
signifies  out  of  the  centre.or  direct  line. 

STRANGE,  in  French  t'trangc,  Latin 
extra,  and  Greek  out  of,  signifies  out 
of  some  other  part,  or  not  belonging  to 
this  part. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  either  as 
characteristics  of  persons  or  things.  What 
is  particular  belongs  to  some  small  parti- 
cle or  point  to  which  it  is  confined  ; what 
is  singular  is  tingle,  or  the  only  one  of  its 
kind;  what  is  odd  is  without  an  equal 
or  any  thing  with  which  it  is  fit  to  pair  ; 
what  is  eccentric  is  not  to  be  brought 
within  any  rule  or  estimate,  it  deviates 
to  the  right  and  the  left ; n hat  is  strange 
is  different  from  that  which  one  is  ac- 
customed to  sec,  it  does  not  admit  of 
comparison  or  assimilation.  A person  is 
particular  as  it  respects  himself;  he  is 
singular  as  it  respects  others  ; he  is  par- 
ticular in  his  habits  or  modes  of  action; 
he  is  singular  in  that  which  is  alaiuthint ; 
we  may  be  particular  or  singular  in  our 
dress ; in  the  former  case  we  study  the 
minute  points  of  our  dress  to  please  our- 
selves; in  the  latter  case  we  adopt  a 
mode  of  dress  that  distinguishes  us  from 
all  others. 

One  is  odd,  eccentric,  and  strange,  more 
as  it  respects  established  modes,  forms, 
ami  rules,  than  individual  circumstances : 
a person  is  odd  when  his  actions  or  his 
words  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
others;  lie  is  eccentric  if  he  irregularly 
deparis  from  the  customary  modes  of 
proceeding;  he  is  strange  when  that 
which  he  docs  makeshim  new  or  unknown 
to  those  who  are  about  him.  Particu- 
larity and  singularity  arc  not  always 
t aken  in  a bad  sense  ; oddness,  eccentri- 


city, and  strangeness,  are  never  taken  in 
a good  one.  A person  ought  to  be  par- 
ticular in  the  choice  of  his  society,  his 
amusements,  his  books,  and  the  like  ; he 
ought  to  be  singular  in  virtue,  when  vice 
is  unfortunately  prevalent : but  particu- 
larity becomes  ridiculous  when  it  respects 
trifles  ; and  singularity  becomes  culpable 
when  it  is  not  warranted  by  the  roost  im- 
perious necessity.  As  odilness,  eccentri- 
city, and  strangeness,  consist  in  the  vio- 
lation of  good  order,  of  the  decencies  of 
human  life,  or  the  more  important  points 
of  moral  duty,  they  can  never  be  justifia- 
ble, and  are  often  unpardonable.  An  odd 
man,  whom  no  one  can  associate  with, 
and  who  likes  to  associate  with  no  one, 
is  an  outcast  by  nature,  and  a burden  to 
the  society  which  is  troubled  with  his 
presence.  An  eccentric  character,  who 
distinguishes  himself  by  nothing  but  the 
breach  of  every  established  rule,  is  a 
being  who  deserves  nothing  but  ridicule, 
or  the  more  serions  treatment  of  censure 
or  rebuke.  A strange  person,  who  makes 
himself  a stranger  among  those  to  whom 
he  is  bound  by  the  closest  ties,  is  a being 
as  unfortunate  as  he  is  worthless.  Par- 
ticularity, in  the  bad  sense,  arises  either 
from  a naturally  frivolous  character,  or 
the  want  of  more  serious  objects  to  en- 
gage the  mind  : singularity,  which  is  taken 
much  oltener  in  the  bad  than  in  the  good 
sense,  arises  from  a preposterous  pride 
which  thirsts  after  distinction  even  in 
folly  ; otldness  is  mostly  the  effect  of  n 
distorted  humour,  attributable  to  an  un- 
happy frame  of  mind ; eccentricity,  which 
is  the  excess  of  singularity,  arises  com- 
monly from  the  undisciplined  state  of 
strong  [lowers ; strangeness,  w Inch  is  a 
degree  of  oddness,  has  its  source  iu  the 
perverted  state  of  the  heart. 

When  applied  to  characterize  inani- 
mate objects  they  are  mostly  used  iu  an 
indifferent,  but  sometimes  in  a hat)  sense  : 
the  term  particular  serves  to  define  or 
specify,  it  is  opposed  to  the  general  or 
indefinite ; a particular  day  or  hour,  a 
purticular  case,  a particular  person,  are 
expressions  which  confine  one’s  attention 
to  one  precise  object  in  distinction  from 
the  rest;  singular,  like  the  word  parti- 
cular, marks  but  one  object,  and  that 
which  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  distinction 
from  the  rest;  hut  this  term  differs  from 
the  former,  inasmuch  ns  the  particular 
is  said  only  of  that  which  one  has  arbi- 
trarily made  particular,  but  the  singular 
is  so  from  its  own  properties  : thus  a 
place  is  particular  when  we  fix  upon  it, 
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afid  mark  it  out  in  any  manner  so  that  it 
may  bo  known  from  others ; a place  is 
lingular  if  it  have  any  thine  in  itself 
which  distinguishes  it  from  others.  Odd, 
in  an  indifferent  sense,  is  opposed  to  even, 
and  applied  to  objects  in  general ; an  odd 
number,  an  odd  person,  an  odd  book,  and 
the  like  : but  it  is  also  employed  in  a bad 
sense,  to  mark  objects  wnich  are  totally 
dissimilar  to  others  ; thus  an  odd  idea,  an 
odd  conceit,  an  odd  whim,  an  odd  way, 
an  odd  place.  Eccentric  is  applied  in  its 
proper  sense  to  mathematical  lines  or 
circles,  which  have  not  the  same  centre, 
and  is  never  employed  in  an  improper 
sense : strange,  in  its  proper  sense, 

marks  that  which  is  unknown  or  un- 
usual, as  n strange  face,  a strange  figure, 
a strange  place  ; but  in  the  moral  appli- 
cation it  is  like  the  word  odd,  and  con- 
veys the  unfavourable  idea  of  that  which 
is  uncommon  and  not  worth  knowing ; 
a strange  noise  designates  not  only  that 
which  has  not  been  heard  before,  but.  that 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to  hear;  a 
strange  place  may  signify  not  only  that 
which  we  have  been  unaccustomed  to  see, 
but  that  which  has  also  much  in  it  that 
is  objectionable. 

There  i«  such  n particularity  for  ever  affected  by 
irreat  beauties  that  they  ate  encumbered  with  their 
charms  in  all  they  vay  or  do.  Hvonrs. 

Singularity  is  only  tteloui,  e«  It  make*  rora  act 
contrary  to  rrason.  Ammo*. 

History  U the  great  looktng-rla's,  ihroogli  which 
we  may  behold  with  ancestral  ejes  not  only  the  va- 
rious actions  of  pa«t  ajref,  and  the  odd  accidents  that 
attend  time,  bat  also  discern  the  different  humours 
of  men.  Mown. 

That  acute,  though  eccentric  observer,  Rous- 
seau, had  perceived  that  to  strike  aod  Interest  the 
pubUck,  the  marvellous  must  be  produced.  Burkr, 

Is  it  not  it  range  that  a rational  man  should  wor- 
ship an  oi  I Soctii. 

PARTICULAR,  INDIVIDUAL. 

PARTICULAR,  t>.  Peculiar. 

INDIVIDUAL,  in  Trench  indiviihicl, 
Latin  individual,  signifies  that  which  can- 
not be  divided. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press one  object ; but  particular  is  much 
more  specific  than  individual ; the  parti- 
cular confines  ns  to  one  object  only  of 
many ; but  individual  may  be  said  of 
any  one  object  among  many.  A parti- 
cular object  cannot  be  misunderstood  for 
nny  other,  while  it  remains  particular; 
but  the  individual  ohject  can  never  be 
known  from  other  Individual  objects, 
while  it  remains  only  individual.  Parti- 
cular is  a term  used  in  regard  to  indivi- 


duals, and  is  opposed  to  the  general : in- 
dividual is  a term  used  in  regard  to  col- 
lectives ; and  is  opposed  to  the  whole  or 
that  which  is  divisible  into  parts. 

Thoae  particular  apeecbea  which  art*  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  raoU,  are  blemiahev  la  our 
EnglW.  tragedy.  Addi»oi». 

To  pfve  tbee  being,  I lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  neareit  my  heart. 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  tide. 

Henceforth  an  individual  aolaco  dear.  Milton. 

particular,  v.  Peculiar. 
particular,  v.  Special. 
particularly,  v.  Especially. 
partisan,  v.  Follower. 
partner,  t\  Colleague. 
partnership,  v.  Association. 
party,  v.  Faction. 
passage,  v.  Course. 
passionate,  t'.  Angry. 

passive,  submissive. 
PASSIVE,  in  Latin  passions  from  po- 
tior, and  the  Greek  vaagu  to  suffer,  sig- 
nifies disposed  to  suffer. 

SUBMISSIVE,  v.  Humble. 

Passive  is  mostly  taken  in  the  bad  sense 
for  sulfering  indignity  from  another  ; sub- 
missive is  mostly  in  a good  sense  for  sub- 
mitting to  another,  or  suffering  one’s-self 
to  be  directed  by  another ; to  be  passive 
therefore  is  to  be  submissive  to  an  impro- 
per degree. 

When  men  attempt  unjustly  to  enforce 
obedience  from  a mere  love  of  rule,  it  is 
mine  but  those  who  are  deficient  in  spirit, 
who  are  passive,  or  who  submit  quietly 
to  the  imposition  : when  men  lawfully 
enforce  obedience,  it  is  none  but  the  un- 
rtilv  and  self-willed  who  will  not  be  sub- 
missive. 

For  high  above  tin*  ground. 

Tin  if  march  wa«  ; and  the  panive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread.  Milton. 

He  In  detlrht 

Hotli  of  her  beauty  and  lubmiaire  chaimr, 

Smil’d  with  tupertor  love.  Milton  . 

passive,  v.  Patient. 
past-time,  v.  Amusement. 
patch,  v.  Part. 
pathetic,  t\  Moving. 

PATIENCE,  ENDURANCE,  RESIGNA- 
TION. 

PATfENCE  applies  to  any  troublt  sor 
pains  whatever,  small  or  great ; 11ES1G- 
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NATION  is  employed  only  for  those  ol 
great  moment,  in  which  our  dearest  in- 
teresls  are  concerned : puticnce  when 
compared  with  resignation  is  somewhat 
negative ; it  consists  in  the  abstaining 
from  all  complaint  or  indication  of  what 
one  suffers  : but  resignation  consists  in  a 
positive  sentiment  ot  conformity  to  the 
existing  circumstances,  be  they  what  they 
may.  There  are  perpetual  occurrences 
which  are  apt  to  harass  the  temper,  un- 
less one  regards  them  with  patience ; the 
misfortunes  of  some  men  are  of  so  cala- 
mitous a nature,  that  if  they  have  not  ac- 
quired the  resignation  ot  Christians,  they 
must  inevitably  sink  under  them. 

Patience  appties  only  to  the  evils  that 
actually  hang  over  us ; but  there  is  a re- 
signation connected  with  a firm  trust  in 
Providence  which  extends  its  views  to  tu- 
turitv,  and  prepares  us  for  the  worst  that 
may  happen. 

As  patience  lies  in  the  manner  and  tem- 
per of  suffering,  and  ENDURANCE  in 
the  act;  we  may  have  endurance  and  not 
patience : for  we  may  have  much  to  en- 
dure and  consequently  endurance:  but  if 
we  do  not  endure  it  with  an  easy  mind 
and  without  the  disturbance  of  our  looks 
and  words,  we  have  not  patience  : on  the 
other  hand  we  may  have  patience  but  not 
endurance:  for  our  patience  may  be  exer- 
cised by  momentary  trifles,  which  are  not 
sufficiently  great  or  lasting  to  constitute 
endurance. 

Though  the  duty  of  patience  mnd  nlyeetJoii, 
where  men  * offer  wrongfully,  might  po*»ibly  be  of 
some  force  Id  lho«e  time*  of  dark  net*;  jet  Bodtti 
Christianity  trachr* that  then  only  men  are  bound  to 
puffer  when  they  are  not  able  to  resist.  South. 

There  was  never  jet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently. 

Shakspkaks. 

Mj  mother  is  lo  that  dispirited  state  of  resigna- 
tion which  is  the  effect  of  a long  life,  and  the  loss 
of  what  it  dear  to  us-  Pore. 

patient,  v.  Invalid. 

PATIENT,  PASSIVE. 

PATIENT  comes  from  patiens,  the  ac- 
tive participle  of  patior  to  suffer ; PAS- 
SIVE comes  from  the  passive  participle  of 
the  same  verb;  hence  the  difference  be- 
tween the  words  : patient  signifies  suffer- 
ing from  an  active  principle,  a determina- 
tion to  suffer  ; passive  signifies  suffering  or 
acted  upon  for  want  of  power  to  prevent. 
The  former,  therefore,  is  always  taken  in 
a good  sense;  the  latter  in  a had  sense. 
Patience  is  always  a virtue,  as  it  signifies 
the  suffering  quietly  that  which  cuiiuot  be 


remedied  ; as  there  are  many  such  evils 
incident  to  our  condition,  it  has  been 
made  one  of  the  first  Christian  duties : 
passireness  as  a temper,  is  a weakness,  if 
not  a vice,  if  it  lead  us  needlessly  to  en- 
dure from  others  what  we  ought  not  to 
endure,  but  if  it  spring  from  a principle 
of  submission,  as  opposed  to  resistance, 
it  is  then  a Christian  grace. 

flow  poor  arc  thry  that  have  not  patience. 

SflAUMCAHK. 

I know  that  wc  arc  tuppoted  (by  the  Revolution- 
(its)  a dull  wlnggifth  race,  rendered  pat*  ire  by  find- 
ing onr  situation  tolerable.  Burke. 

PATTERN,  V.  Copy. 
pattern,  v.  Example. 

PAUPER,  v.  Poor. 
to  pause,  v.  To  Demur. 
pay,  v.  Allowance. 

PEACE,  QUIET,  CALM.  TRANQUIL- 
LITY. 

PEACE,  in  Latin  pax,  may  either 
come  from  pactio  an  agreement  or  com- 
pact which  produces  peace,  or  it  may  be 
connected  with  prmso,  and  the  Greek  train, 
to  cease. 

QUIET,  v.  Easy. 

CALM,  r.  Calm. 

TRANQUILLITY,  in  Latin  tranquil- 
litas,  from  tranquiUus,  that  is,  leans,  the 
intensive  syllable,  and  quillus  or  quietus, 
signifying  altogether  or  exceedingly  quiet. 

Peace  is  a term  of  more  general  appli- 
cation, and  more  comprehensive  meaning 
than  the  others;  it  respects  either  commu- 
nities or  individuals  ; but  quiet  respecis 
only  individuals  or  small  communities. 
Nations  are  said  to  have  peace,  but  not 
quiet ; persons  or  families  may  have  both 
peace  and  quiet.  Peace  implies  au  exemp- 
tion from  public  or  private  broils  ; quiet 
implies  a freedom  from  noise  or  interrup- 
tion. Every  well-disposed  family  strives 
to  be  at  peace  with  its  neighbours,  and 
every  affectionate  family  will  uaturally  act 
in  such  a manner  as  to  promote  peace 
nmong  all  its  members:  the  quiet  of  a 
neighbourhood  is  one  of  its  first  recom- 
mendations as  a place  of  residence. 

Peuce  and  quiet,  in  regard  to  indivi- 
duals, have  likewise  a reference  to  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  mind  ; but  the  former 
expresses  the  permanent  condition  of 
the  mind,  the  latter  its  transitory  condi- 
tion. Serious  matters  only  can  disturb 
our  peace ; trivial  matters  may  disturb 
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oar  quiet  : a good  man  enjoys  the  peace 
of  a good  conscience  ; but  lie  may  have 
unavoidable  cares  and  anxieties  which 
disturb  his  quiet.  There  can  be  no  peace 
where  a man’s  passions  are  perpetually 
engaged  in  a conflict  with  each  other; 
there  can  be  no  quiet  where  u man  is  em- 
barrassed in  his  pecuniary  affairs. 

Calm  is  a species  of  quiet,  which  re- 
spects objects  in  the  natural  or  the  mo- 
ral world;  it  indicates  the  absence  of 
violent  motion,  as  well  as  violent  noise ; 
it  is  that  state  which  more  immedi- 
ately succeeds  a state  of  agitation.  As 
storms  at  sea  are  frequently  preceded 
as  well  as  succeeded,  by  a dead  calm, 
so  political  storms  have  likewise  their 
calms  which  are  their  attendants,  if 
not  their  precursors.  Peace,  quiet,  and 
calm,  have  all  respect  to  the  state  con- 
trary to  their  own;  they  arc  properly 
cessations  either  from  strife,  from  dis- 
turbance, or  from  agitation  and  tu- 
mult. Tranquillity,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  taken  more  absolutely  : it  expresses 
the  situation  as  it  exists  in  the  present 
moment,  independently  of  what  goes  be- 
fore or  after;  it  is  sometimes  applicable 
to  society,  sometimes  to  natural  objects, 
and  sometimes  to  the  mind.  The  tran- 
quillity of  the  state  cannot  be  preserved 
unless  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  be 
upheld  ; the  tranquillity  of  the  air  and 
of  all  the  surrounding  object*  is  one  thing 
which  gives  the  country  its  peculiar 
charms  ; the  tranquillity  of  the  mind  in 
the  season  of  devotion  contributes  essen- 
tially to  produce  a suitable  degree  of  re- 
ligious fervour. 

As  epithets,  these  terms  bear  the  same 
relation  to  each  other : people  are  peace- 
able as  they  nre  disposed  to  promote 
peace  in  society  at  large,  or  in  their  pri- 
vate relations  ; they  are  quiet,  inasmuch 
as  they  abstain  from  every  loud  expres- 
sion, or  are  exempt  from  any  commotion 
in  themselves:  they  are  calm  inasmuch  as 
they  are  exempt  from  the  commotion 
which  at  any  given  moment  rages  around 
them ; they  are  tranquil,  inasmuch  as 
they  enjoy  an  entire  exemption  from 
every  thing  which  can  discompose.  A 
town  is  peaceable  ns  respects  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  ; it  is  quiet  us  re- 
spects its  external  circumstances,  or  free- 
dom from  bustle  and  noise  : an  evening 
is  calm  wheti  the  air  is  lulled  into  a par- 
ticular stillness,  w hich  is  not  interrupted 
by  any  loud  sounds : n scene  is  tranquil 
which  combines  every  thing  calculated  to 
soothe  the  spirits  to  rest. 


A false  person  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a public 
enemy,  and  a disturber  of  the  peace  of  mankind. 

Sovru. 

A paltry  tale*brirer  will  discompose  the  quiet  of 
a whole  family.  South. 

Cheerfulness  banishes  all  anxious  care  and  discon- 
tent, soothes  and  composes  ihn  passions,  and  keeps 
Ibe  soul  In  n perpetual  calm.  Addiso*. 

By  a patient  acquiescence  under  painful  errors  for 
the  present,  we  shall  he  sure  lo  contract  a tranquil- 
lity of  temper.  Ci  sbebusd. 

PEACEABLE,  PEACEFUL,  PACIFIC. 

PEACEABLE  is  used  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  peace,  as  it  expresses 
an  exemption  from  strife  or  contest  (v. 
Peace);  but  PEACEFUL  is  used  in  its 
improper  sense,  as  it  expresses  an  exemp- 
tion from  agitation  or  commotion.  Per- 
sons or  things  are  peaceable ; things,  par- 
ticularly in  the  higher  style,  are  peaceful: 
a family  is  designated  as  peaceable  in 
regurd  to  its  inhabitants  ; a house  is  de- 
signated as  a peaceful  abode,  as  it  is  res 
mote  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  a mul- 
titude. PAC1 FIC  signifies  either  making 
peace,  or  disposed  to  make  peace,  and  is 
applied  mostly  to  what  we  do  to  others. 
We  are  peaceable  when  we  do  not  engage 
in  quarrels  of  our  own  ; we  are  pacific 
if  we  wish  to  keep  peace,  or  make  peace, 
between  others.  Hence  the  term  peace- 
able is  mostly  employed  for  individual  or 
private  concerns,  and  pacific  most  properly 
for  national  concerns:  subjects  ought  to 
be  peaceable,  and  monarchs  pacific. 

t know  that  my  peaceable  diapowtton  already  gleet 
me  a verj  ill  figure  here  (at  lUtkbon). 

Lady  W.  Momtacvr. 
Still  a*  the  peaceful  walks  of  ancient  night, 

Si  leu  t a*  are  the  lamps  that  barn  ia  tomb*. 

IfiAimuia. 

The  tragical  and  untirael;  death  of  the  French 
monarch  put  an  end  to  all  pacific  mea«urea  with  re» 
gunl  to  Scotland.  Robkrt+os. 

peaceful,  r.  Peaceable. 
peasant,  v.  Countryman. 

PECULIAR,  APPROPRIATE,  PARTI- 
CULAR. 

PECULIAR, in  Latin  pcculiarii, crimes 
from  pecut  cattle,  that  is,  the  cattle 
which  belonged  lo  the  slave  or  servant,  in 
distinction  from  the  master;  and  the  epi- 
thet, therefore,  designates  in  a strong 
manner  private  property,  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  one's  self. 

APPROPRIATE  signifies  appropri- 
ated (v.  To  ascribe). 

PARTICULAR,  ®.  Particular. 

Peculiar  is  said  of  that  which  belongs 
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to  persons  or  things ; appropriate  is  said 
of  that  which  belongs  to  things  only  : the 
faculty  of  speech  is  peculiar  to  man,  in 
distinction  from  all  other  animals;  an 
address  may  bo  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual.  Peculiar 
designates  simple  property  J appropriate 
designates  the  right  of  propriety : there 
are  advantages  mid  disadvantages  peculiar 
to  every  situation;  the  excellence  of  a 
discourse  depends  often  on  its  being  ap- 
propriate to  the  season.  * Peculiar  and 
particular  are  both  employed  to  distin- 
guish objects ; but  the  former  distin- 
guishes the  object  by  showing  its  con- 
nexion with,  oralliance  to,  othecs;  parti- 
cular distinguishes  it  by  a reference  to 
some  acknowledged  circumstance  ; hence 
we  may  say  that  a person  enjoys  peculiar 
privileges  or  particular  privileges : in  this 
case  peculiar  signifies  such  as  are  confined 
to  him,  and  enjoyed  by  none  else  ; parti- 
cular signifies  such  as  are  distinguished 
in  degree  and  quality  from  others  of  the 
kind. 

Orest  father  Bacchus,  to  mj  long  lepotr, 

Foe  clurCriof  grapes  ire  t hy  peculiar  c ire. 

Dsvuvs. 

Modesty  suit  <Ufidet.ee,  jentleiieM  aid  meehoesa, 
were  looked  upou  at  the  appropriate  virtue,  of  the 
sea.  ioaaiua. 

When  wo  trust  to  the  picture  that  I'tijerl.  draw  of 
thnnsetveo  on  the  mind,  we  deeei.o  ourselves  with- 
out accurate  and  particular  observation  ; it  ta  but 
UMrsvu  at  first,  the  outlines  are  soon  blurred,  the 
colours  every  dsy  prow  fainter.  Guar. 

peel,  v.  Skin. 

TO  PEEL,  PARE. 

PEEL,  from  the  Latin  pellis  a skin,  is 
the  same  as  to  skin  or  to  take  off  the 
skin;  to  PARE,  from  the  Latin  pare  to 
trim  or  make  in  order,  signifies  to  smooth. 
The  former  of  these  terms  denotes  a na- 
tural, the  latter  an  artificial  process  : the 
former  excludes  the  idea  of  a forcible  se- 
paration; the  latter  includes  the  idea 
of  separation  hy  means  of  a knife  or 
sharp  instrument : potatoes  and  apples 
ore  peeled  after  they  are  toiled  ; they  are 
pared  before  they  are  boiled : an  orange 
and  a walnut  are  always  peeled  but  not 
pared;  a cucumber  must  be  pared  and 
not  peeled:  iu  like  manner  the  skin  may 
sometimes  be  peeled  from  the  flesh,  and 
the  nails  are  pared. 

peevish,  v.  Captious. 

PELLUCID,  TRANSPARENT. 

PELLUCID,  in  Latin  pellucidus chang- 
ed from  perlucidut,  signifies  very  shining. 

TRANSPARENT,  in  Latin  transpa- 


rent, from  Irani  through  or  beyond,  and 
pareo  to  appear,  signifies  that  which  ad- 
mits light  through  it. 

Pellucid  is  said  of  that  which  is  per- 
vious to  the  light,  orof  that  intowhich  the 
eye  can  penetrate  ; transparent  is  said  of 
tiiat  which  is  througlxiut  bright : a stream 
is  pellucid ; it  admits  of  the  light  so  os 
to  reflect  objects,  but  it  is  not  transpa- 
rent for  the  eye. 

PENALTY,  v.  Fine. 

TO  PENETRATE,  PIERCE,  PER- 
FORATE, BORE. 

PENETRATE,  v.  Discernment. 

PIERCE,  in  French  percer,  Chaldee 
perch  to  break  or  rend. 

PERFORATE,  from  the  Latin  per 
through,  and  foris  a door,  signifies  to 
make  a door  through. 

BORE,  in  Saxon  borian,  is  probably 
changed  from  fore  or  foris  a door,  signi- 
fying to  make  a door  or  passage. 

To  penetrate  is  simply  to  make  an  en- 
trance into  any  substance;  to  pierce  is  to 
go  still  deeper  : to  perforate  and  to  bore 
nro  logo  through,  or  at  all  events  to  make 
a considerable  hollow.  To  penetrate  is  a 
natural  and  gradual  process  ; in  this  man- 
ner rust  penetrates  iron,  water  penetrates 
wood ; to  pierce  is  a violent,  and  com- 
monly artificial,  process ; thus  an  arrow 
or  a bullet  pierces  through  wood.  The 
instrument  by  which  the  act  of  penctru- 
lion  is  performed  is  in  no  case  defined  ; 
but  that  of  piercing  commonly  proceeds 
by  some  pointed  instrument  : we  may  pe- 
netrate the  earth  by  means  of  a spade,  a 
plough,  a knife,  or  various  other  instru- 
meuts ; but  one  pierces  the  flesh  by  menus 
of  a needle,  or  one  pierces  the  ground  or 
a wall  by  means  of  u pick-axc. 

To  perforate,  and  bore  are  inodes  of 
piercing  that  vary  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  action,  and  the  objects  acted  upon  : 
to  pierce,  in  its  peculiar  use,  is  a sudden 
action  by  which  a hollow  is  produced  in 
any  substance;  but  to  perforate  and  bore 
are  commonly  the  effect  of  mechanical 
nrt.  The  body  of  an  animal  is  pierced  hy 
a dart ; but  cannon  is  made  by  perfo * 
rating  or  boring  the  iron : channels  arc 
formed  under  ground  by  perforating  the 
earth  ; holes  are  made  in  the  ear  by  per- 
foration ; holes  are  made  in  the  leather, 
or  in  the  wood,  by  boring ; these  two  last 
words  do  not  differ  in  sense,  but  in  ap- 
plication ; the  latter  being  a term  of  vul- 
gar use. 

To  penetrate  and  pierce  are  likewise 
employed  in  an  improper  sense  ; to  per- 


PENETRATION. 

farate  and  bore  are  employed  only  in  the 
proper  sense.  The  two  first  bear  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  in  the 
former  : penetrate  is,  however,  only  em- 
ployed as  the  act  of  persons  ; pierce  is 
used  in  regard  to  things.  There  is  a 
power  in  the  mind  to  penetrate  the  looks 
and  actions,  so  os  justly  to  interpret  their 
meaning ; the  eye  of  the  Almighty  is  said 
to  pierce  the  thickest  red  of  darkness. 
Affairs  are  sometimes  involved  in  such 
mystery,  that  the  most  enlightened  is  un- 
able to  penetrate  either  the  end  or  the 
beginning;  the  shrieks  of  distress  are 
sometimes  so  load  as  to  seem  to  pierce  the 
ear. 

For  if  dnd  wr  *rr  but  du*t  or  clay. 

Why  think  of  what  postrrify  shall  sny  i 
Tlwrlr  praKe  or  c«*n*ui?  e-moot  us  euucrrn, 

Nor  ever  penetrate  tlw  silt  at  urn.  Jknyjis. 

Subtk*  at  lightning,  brlglit,  and  quick  and  (iercr, 

Gold  through  doors  and  walls  did  pierce.  ( owner. 

Mountains  were  perforated,  and  bold  archrt 
thrown  o»rr  the  broadrst  and  ntost  rapid  strearr*  (by 
tbr*  Roqnm).  Gtnaox. 

But  Cap;*,  and  the  craw  sort,  thought  fit. 

The  Grrrkv  suspect rd  prr*«*nt  to  fommk 
To  sras  or  flam*  *,  at  b*a*«  to  srarch  or  bore 
The  sides,  and  what  that  space  coolaias  t*  explore. 

Dkniiu. 

penetration,  v.  Discernment. 

PENETRATION,  ACUTENESS,  SA- 
GACITY. 

As  characteristics  of  inind,  these  terms 
have  tnnch  more  in  them  in  which  they 
differ  than  in  what  they  agree  : PENE- 
TRATION is  a necessary  property  of 
mind  ; it  exist t to  a greater  or  less  degree 
in  every  rational  being  that  has  the  due 
exercise  of  its  rational  powers:  ACUTE- 
NESS is  an  accidental  property  that  be- 
longs to  the  mind  only,  under  certain 
circumstances.  As  penetration  (a.  Dis- 
cernment) denotes  the  process  of  entering 
into  substances  physically  or  morally,  so 
acuteness , which  is  the  same  as  sharpness, 
denotes  the  fitness  of  the  thing  that 
performs  this  process:  aiul  as  the  mind 
is  in  both  cases  the  thing  that  is  spoken 
of,  the  terms  penetration  and  acuteness 
are  in  this  particular  closely  allied.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  mind  may  have 
penetration  without  having  acuteness , al- 
though one  cannot  have  acuteness  without 
penetration.  If  by  penetration  we  are 
commonly  enabled  to  get  at  the  truth 
which  lies  concealed,  by  acuteness  we 
succeed  in  piercing  the  veil  that  hides  it 
from  our  view  ; the  former  is,  therefore. 
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«n  ordinary,  and  the  latter  an  extraor- 
dinary gift. 

SAGACITY,  in  Latin  sagacilas  from 
sngio  to  perceive  quickly,  comes  in  all 
probability  from  the  Persian  sag  a dog, 
whence  tlie  term  has  been  peculiarly  ap- 
plied to  dogs,  and  from  thence  extended 
to  all  brutes  which  discover  an  intuitive 
wisdom,  and  also  to  children,  or  unedu- 
cated persons,  in  whom  there  is  more 
penetration  than  may  be  expected  from 
the  narrow  compass  of  their  knowledge; 
hence,  properly  speaking,  sagacity  is  na- 
tural or  uncultivated  acuteness. 

Fslrf.iv  having  neither  talent,  liimwlf  for  cabal, 
norprnr/rnryjsto  rtl-cover  I hr  csbals  or  others,  had 
given  his  fill  Ire  cnahUenee  to  tnovrli  Homs. 

rhuilngworth  was  an  acute  disputant  against  tho 
ysphts.  Hina. 

Artistry  I.  tolai*.  act  ■ n-acitf  to  dtrctm.  Is  lh« 
■egiiiaitn  which  Jouth  value.  Bum. 

penitence,  V.  Repentance. 
pbnman,  v.  Writer. 
penurious,  e.  Oeconomical. 

PEOPLE,  NATION. 

PEOPLE,  in  Latin  papulus,  comes 
from  tlie  Greek  Auof  people,  trXi)6tig 
a multitude,  and  jtoAuc  many.  Hence 
the  simple  idea  of  numbers  is  expressed 
by  the  word  people:  hut  the  term  NA- 
TION, from  natus,  marks  the  connexion 
of  numbers  by  birth  ; people  is,  there- 
fore, the  generic,  and  nation  the  specific. 
A nation  is  a people  connected  by  birth ; 
there  cannot,  therefore,  strictly  speaking, 
be  a nation  without  a people  : hot  there 
may  be  a people  where  there  is  not  a na- 
tion. *Tne  Jews  are  distinguished  as  a 
people  or  a nation,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  under  which  they  are 
viewed  : when  considered  as  an  assem- 
blage, under  the  special  direction  of  the 
Almighty,  they  arc  termed  the  people  of 
God;  but  when  considered  in  legard  to 
their  common  origin,  they  are  denomi- 
nated the  Jewish  nation.  The  Americans, 
when  spoken  of  in  relation  to  Britain,  are 
n distinct  people,  because  they  have  each 
a distinct  government;  but  they  are  not 
a distinct  nation,  because  they  have  a 
common  descent.  On  this  ground  the 
Romans  are  not  called  the  Homan  na- 
tion, because  their  origin  was  so  various, 
but  the  Homan  people,  that  is  an  assem- 
blage, living  under  one  furm  of  govern 
ment. 


• Vide  Rmbauil  ; • Nation,  people.' 
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in  a still  closer  application  people  is 
taken  for  a part  of  the  slate,  namely, 
that  part  of  a state  which  consists  of  a 
multitude,  in  distinction  from  its  govern- 
ment ; whence  arises  a distinction  in  Lite 
use  of  the  terms ; for  we  may  speak  of 
the  British  people,  the  French  or  the 
Dutch  people,  when  we  wish  merely  to 
talk  of  the  mass,  but  we  speak  of  the 
British  nation,  the  French  nation,  and  the 
Dutch  nation,  when  public  inensurcs  are 
in  question,  which  emanate  from  the  go  • 
▼eminent,  or  the  whole  people.  The 
English  people  have  ever  been  remark- 
able for  their  attachment  to  liberty:  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  is  one  of  the 
most  glorious  acts  of  public  justice, 
which  was  ever  performed  by  the  British 
nation.  The  impetuosity  and  volatility 
of  the  French  people  render  them  pecu- 
liarly unfit  to  legislate  for  themselves ; 
the  military  exploits  of  the  French  no- 
tion will  render  them  a highly  distin- 
guished people  in  the  annals  of  history. 
Upon  the  stune  ground  republican  states 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  people  : 
but  kingdoms  are  commonly  spoken  of  in 
history  as  nations.  Hence  we  say  the 
Spartan  people , the  Athenian  people,  the 
people  of  Genoa,  the  people  of  Venice  ; 
but  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  African 
nations,  the  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  notions. 

It  !•  too  flagrant  a rirmonttratioo  bow  murh  vice 
l*  tbe  darling  of  an  y prop  It , wlieo  many  amon'tl 
them  are  preferred  for  those  practice*  for  which  In 
other  placet  they  can  scarce  hr  pardoned.  South. 

When  we  read  the  history  of  nation r,  what  do  we 
read  hot  the  crimes  and  follies  of  men  ? Bum. 

PEOPLE,  POPULACE,  MOB, 
MOBILITY. 

PEOPLE  and  POPULACE  are  evi- 
dently changes  of  the  same  word  to  ex- 
press a number.  The  signification  of 
these  terms  is  that  of  a number  gathered 
together.  People  is  said  of  any  body  sup- 
posed to  be  assembled,  as  well  as  really  * 
assembled : populace  is  said  of  a body 
only,  when  actually  assembled.  The 
voice  of  the  people  cannot  always  be  dis- 
regarded ; the  populace  in  England  ore 
fond  of  dragging  their  favourites  in  car- 
riages. 

MOB  and  MOBILITY  are  from  the 
Latin  mobilis,  signifying  moveableness, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  multi- 
tude : hence  Virgil's  mobile  vulgus.  These 
terms,  therefore,  designate  not  only  what 
is  low,  but  tumultuous.  A mob  is  at  all 
times  an  object  of  terror : the  mobilitv, 


whether  high  or  low,  are  a fluttering  order 
that  mostly  run  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  people  like  a hradtonp  torm-.f  fa. 

And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow.  SaaxipElaw. 

The  ptlsnt  populace. 

Those  dopes  of  novelty,  will  beud  before  os. 

Mum. 

By  the  senselr**  and  tosipolficaot  slink  of  mis- 
applied word*,  some  restless  demaroxues  had  ia- 
ftuned  ihe  mind  of  the  aostlsh  motile  to  a otrange, 
uuaccoun table  abhorrence  o f tbe  best  of  men. 

8ovtm. 

PEOPLE,  PERSONS,  FOLKS. 

Tub  term  PEOPLE  has  already  been 
considered  in  two  acceptations  (r.  People, 
Nation;  People,  Populace),  uuder  the 
Kener.il  idea  of  an  assembly  ; but  in  the 
present  case  it  is  employed  to  express  a 
small  number  of  individuals  : tbe  word 
people,  however,  is  always  considered  ns 
one  undivided  body,  and  the  word  PER- 
SON may  be  distinctly  used  either  in  the 
singular  or  plural ; as  we  cannot  say  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  people  : but  we  may 
say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  persons : yet 
on  tbe  other  hand,  we  may  indifferently 
say,  such  people  or  persons ; many  people 
or  persons ; some  people  or  persons,  and 
(he  like. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  terms, 
which  is  altogether  colloquial,  people  is 
employed  in  general  propositions  ; and 
persons  in  those  which  are  specific  or  re- 
ferring directly  to  some  particular  indivi- 
duals : people  are  generally  of  that  opi- 
nion ; some  people  think  so  ; some  people 
attended  : there  were  but  few  persons  pre- 
sent at  the  entertainment ; the  whole 
company  consisted  of  six  persons. 

As  the  term  people  is  employed  to  de- 
signate the  promiscuous  multitude,  it  has 
acquired  a certain  meanness  of  accepta- 
tion which  makes  it  less  suitable  than  tbe 
word  persons,  when  people  of  respecta- 
bility are  referred  to : were  I to  say,  of 
any  individuals,  I do  not  know  who  the 
people  are,  it  would  not  be  so  respectful 
ns  to  say,  I do  not  know  who  those  per- 
sons sire:  in  like  manner  one  says,  from 
people  of  that  stamp,  better  is  not  to  l* 
expected;  persons  of  their  appearance  do 
not  frequent  such  places. 

FOLKS,  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages,  comes  from  the  Latin 
vulgus,  the  common  people:  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  say  good  people,  or  good  folks  ; 
and  in  speaking  jocularly  to  one's  friends, 
the  latter  term  is  likewise  udrnissible: 
but  in  the  serious  style  it  is  never  em- 
ployed except  in  a disrespectful  manner: 


PERCEIVE. 


PERCEPTION. 
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such  folks  (speaking  of  gamesters)  are 
often  put  to  sorry  shifts. 

Performance  Is  ere n the  duller  for 

HU  act;  and,  but  In  the  plainer  and  simple 

Kind  of  tbe  people,  the  deed  Is  quite  out  of 

U«r.  Siiakspkars. 

Yon  may  observe  many  honest,  InnflT. -tithe  perton* 
strangely  run  down  by  au  ugly  word.  Soctu. 

I paid  tome  compliments  to  great  /bIIw,  who  like 
to  be  compli.nented.  Herring. 

TO  PERCEIVE,  DISCERN,  DISTIN- 
GUISH. 

PERCEIVE,  in  Latin  percipio,  or  per 
and  capio,  signifies  to  take  hold  of  tho- 
roughly. 

DISCERN,  v.  Discernment. 
DISTINGUISH,  r.  Difference. 

To  perceive  is  a positive,  to  discern  a 
relative,  action : we  perceive  things  by 
themselves;  we  discern  them  umidst 
many  others  : we  perceive  that  which  is 
obvious;  we  discern  that  which  is  re- 
mote, or  which  requires  much  attention 
to  get  an  idea  of  it.  We  perceive  by  a 
person’s  looks  and  words  what  he  intends; 
we  discern  the  drift  of  his  actions.  We 
may  perceive  sensible  or  spiritual  objects ; 
we  commonly  discern  only  that  which  is 
sp:ritual : we  perceive  light,  darkness, 
colours,  or  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
thing;  we  discern  characters,  motives, 
the  tendency  and  awisequences  of  actions, 
&c.  It  is  the  act  <f  a child  to  perceive 
according  to  the  quickness  of  its  senses ; 
it  is  the  act  of  a man  to  discern  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding. 

To  discern  and  distinguish  approach 
the  nearest  in  sense  to  each  other;  but 
the  former  signifies  to  see  only  one  thing, 
the  latter  to  see  two  or  more  in  quick 
succession.  We  discern  what  lie  in  things ; 
we  distinguish  things  according  to  their 
outward  marks;  wc  discern  things  in 
order  to  understand  their  essences ; we 
distinguish  in  order  not  to  confound  them 
together.  Experienced  and  discreet  peo- 
ple may  discern  the  signs  of  the  times; 
it  is  just  to  distinguish  between  an  action 
done  from  inadvertence,  and  that  which 
is  done  from  design.  The  conduct  of 
people  is  sometimes  so  veiled  by  art,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  discern  their  object : it 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  prac- 
tice and  profession. 

And  !a«t!v,  turning  Inwardly  hrr  rye*, 

Percelees  how  *11  brr  own  Idea*  ran.  Jjcsvxa. 

One  who  is  actuated  by  party  spirit.  Is  almost  on* 
tier  an  incapacity  et  discerning  either  real  blemishes 
or  beantks.  Annraos. 


Mr  Boyle  observes,  that  though  the  mote  ho  not 
totally  blind  (ss  Is  generally  thought),  she  has  OCS 
sight  enough  to  distinguish  objects.  Apotsoif. 

TO  PERCEIVE,  v.  To  see. 
perceptible,  v.  Sensible. 

PERCEPTION,  IDEA,  CONCEPTION, 
NOTION. 

PERCEPTION  expresses  either  the 
act  of  perceiving  (v.  To  perceive),  or  the 
impression  produced  by  that  act ; in  this 
latter  sense  it  is  analogous  to  an  IDEA 
(t>.  Jden).  The  impression  of  an  object 
that  is  present  to  us  is  termed  a percep* 
lion ; the  revival  of  that  impression, 
when  the  object  is  removed,  is  an  idea.  A 
combination  of  ideas  by  which  any  image 
is  presented  to  the  imud  is  a CONCEP- 
TION (».  To  comprehend) ; the  associa- 
tion of  two  or  more  ideut,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a decision,  is  a NOTION  (v.  Opi- 
nion). Perceptions  are  clear  or  confused, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  sensible 
organs,  and  the  perceptive  faculty  ; ideas 
are  faint  or  vivid,  vague  or  distinct,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  perception  ; 
conceptions  are  gross  or  refined  according 
to  the  number  and  extent  of  one's  ideas ; 
notions  are  true  or  false,  correct  or  incor- 
rect, according  to  the  extent  of  one’s 
knowledge.  The  perception  which  we 
have  of  remote  objects  is-  sometimes  so 
indistinct  as  to  leave  hardly  any  traces  of 
the  image  on  the  mind ; we  bare  in  that 
case  a perception,  but  not  an  idea  : if  we 
read  the  description  of  any  object,  we 
may  have  an  idea  of  it ; but  wc  need  not 
have  any  immediate  perception  : the  idea 
in  this  case  being  complex,  mid  formed  of 
many  images  of  which  we  have  already 
had  a perception. 

If  we  present  objects  to  our  minds,  ac- 
cording to  different  images  which  have 
already  been  impressed,  we  are  said  to 
have  u conception  of  them  : in  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  ob- 
jects really  to  exist ; they  may  he  the 
offspring  of  the  mind’s  operation  within 
itself:  hut  with  regard  to  notions  it  is  dif- 
ferent, for  they  are  formed  respecting  ob- 
jects that  do  really  exist,  although  per- 
haps the  properiies  or  circumstances 
which  we  assign  to  them  are  not  real.  If 
1 look  at  the  moon,  I have  a perception 
of  it ; if  it  disappear  from  my  sight,  and 
the  impression  remains,  I have  an  idea  of 
it;  if  an  object,  differing  in  shape  and 
colour  from  that  or  any  thing  else  which 
I may  have  seen,  present  itself  to  my 
mind,  it  is  a conception  ; if  of  this  moon 
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PERISH. 


PERPETRATE. 


I conceive  that  it  is  no  bigger  than  what 
it  appears  to  my  eye,  this  is  a notion, 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  assigns  an 
unreal  property  to  a real  object. 

Whit  can  the  fomlnt  mot  tier  wish  for  more, 

Ev'n  for  her  lUriing  con,  Ilian  solid  sense, 
Perception*  clear,  and  flowing  eloquence.  Wynne. 

Imagination  selects  ideas  from  the  treasures  of 
remembrance.  Johnson. 

It  Is  not  a head  that  Is  filled  with  extravagant 
conceptions,  which  Is  capable  of  famishing  the 
world  with  diversions  of  this  nature  (from  humour). 

Addison. 

Those  notion*  which  are  to  be  collected  by  reason, 
In  opposition  to  the  sense*,  will  seldom  stand  forward 
in  the  mind,  but  be  treasured  In  the  remoter  reposi- 
tories of  the  memory.  Johnson. 

perception,  v.  Sentiment. 
perkm  ptory,  v.  Positive. 
perfect,  v.  Accomplished. 
perfect,  v.  Compleat. 
perfidious,  v.  Faithless. 
to  perforate,  v.  To  penetrate. 
perforation,  v.  Orifice. 
to  perform,  v.  To  effect. 
to  perform,  v.  To  execute. 
performance,  v.  Production. 
perfume,  v.  Smell. 
peril,  v.  Danger. 
period,  v.  Sentence. 
period,  v.  Time. 

to  perish,  die,  decay. 

PERISH,  in  French  perir,  in  Latiu 
pereo,  compounded  of  per  and  to,  signifies 
to  go  thoroughly  away. 

DIE,  v.  To  die. 

DECAY,  v.  To  decay. 

To  perish  expresses  more  than  to  die, 
and  is  applicable  to  many  objects ; for 
the  latter  is  properly  applied  only  to  ex- 
press  the  extinction  of  animal  life,  and 
figuratively  to  express  the  extinction  of 
life  or  spirit  in  vegetables,  or  other  bo- 
dies; but  the  former  is  applied  to  express 
the  dissolution  of  substances,  so  that  they 
loose  their  existence  as  aggregate  bodies. 
What  perishes,  therefore,  does  not  always 
die,  although  whatever  dies,  by  that  very 
act  perishes  to  a certain  extent.  Hence 
we  say  that  wood  perishes,  although  it 
does  not  die;  people  are  said  either  to 
perish  or  die : hut  as  the  term  perish  ex- 
presses even  more  than  dying,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  same  thing  to  die  and  not  pe- 


rish ; thus  a plant  may  be  said  to  die  when 
it  loses  its  vegetative  power;  hut  it  is 
said  to  perish  if  its  substance  crumbles 
into  dust. 

To  perish  expresses  the  end ; to  decay, 
the  process  by  which  this  end  is  brought 
about : a thing  may  he  long  in  decoying, 
but  when  it  perishes  it  ceases  at  once  to 
act  or  to  exist : things  may,  therefore, 
perish  without  decaying ; they  may  like- 
wise decoy  without  perishing.  Tilings 
which  are  altogether  new,  and  have  ex- 
erienced  no  kind  of  decay,  may  perish 
y means  of  water,  fire,  lightning,  and  the 
like:  on  the  o,her  hand,  wood,  iron, 
and  other  substances  may  begin  to  decay, 
but  may  be  saved  from  immediately  pe- 
rishing by  the  application  of  preven- 
tives. 

Beauty  and  youth  shoot  to  perish  Sods 
Such  noble  pity  fo  brave  Eoglkb  mind*.  Wailm, 
The  »teer,  who  to  the  yoke  w»«  bred  to  bow, 
(Studious  of  tiling*  and  the  crooked  plough). 

Falls  down  and  di’t.  Dhydiji. 

The  soul’s  dark  cottage,  batter’d  and  decaff**/, 

Luts  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  lime  has  made. 

Wallen. 

to  perjure,  v.  To  forswear. 
permanent,  v.  Durable, 
permission,  v.  Leave. 
to  permit,  v.  To  admit. 
to  permit,  v.  To  consent. 
pernicious,  v.  Destructive. 
pernicious,  v.  Hurtful. 

TO  perpetratf.,  commit. 

Tue  idea  of  doing  something  wrong  is 
common  to  these  terms;  hut  PERPE- 
TRATE, from  the  Latin  perpehv,  com- 
pounded of  per  and  petro,  in  Greek  r par- 
rui,  signifying  thoroughly  to  compass  or 
bring  ulajiit,  is  a much  more  determined 
proceeding  than  that  of  COMMITTING. 
One  may  commit  olfences  of  various  de- 
gree and  magnitude;  but  one  perpet rates 
crimes  only,  and  those  of  the  more  hein- 
ous kind.  A lawless  banditti,  who  spend 
their  lives  in  the  perpetration  of  the  most 
horrid  crimes,  are  nut  to  be  restrained  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice : he  who 
commits  any  offence  against  the  good  order 
of  society  exposes  hiniself  to  the  censure 
of  others,  who  may  be  his  inferiors  in  cer- 
tain respects. 

Then  shew,  the  foreet  which,  ia  after  timet. 

Fierce  Romulua,  for  perpetrated  crime, 

A refuge  nude.  Dam  x. 
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Tka  miscarriage*  of  the  great  design*  of  prince* 
are  of  Hide  o*e  to  the  balk  of  mankind,  who  from 
very  little  interested  In  admonition*  against  error* 
which  the;  cannot  commit.  Johnson. 

perpetual,  v.  Continual. 
to  perplex,  v.  To  distress. 
to  perplex,  v.  To  embarrass. 
to  persevere,  v.  To  continue. 
to  persist,  v.  To  continue. 
to  persist,  v.  To  insist. 
persons,  v.  People. 
perspicuity,  v.  Clearness. 
to  persuade,  t.  To  exhort. 

TO  persuade,  entice,  prevail 

UPON. 

PERSUADE  (».  Conviction)  and  EN- 
TICE ( v . To  allure ) arc  employed  to  ex- 
press different  means  to  the  same  end ; 
namely,  that  of  drawing  any  one  to  a 
thing : one  persuades  a person  by  means 
of  words  ; one  entices  him  either  by  words 
or  actions  ; one  may  persuade  either  to  a 
good  or  bad  thing ; but  one  entices  com- 
monly to  that  which  is  bad ; one  uses 
arguments  to  persuade,  and  arts  to  entice. 

Persuade  and  entice  comprehend  either 
the  means  or  the  end  or  both  : PREVAIL 
UPON,  comprehends  no  more  than  the 
end:  wc  may  persuade  without  prerailing 
upon,  and  we  may  prevail  upon  without 
persuading.  Many  will  turn  a deaf  ear 
to  all  our  persuasions,  and  will  not  be 
prevailed  upon,  although  persuaded:  on 
the  other  hnud,  we  may  be  prevailed  upon 
by  the  force  of  remonstrance,  authority, 
and  the  like  ; und  in  this  case  we  ure 
prevailed  upon  without  being  persuaded. 
We  should  never  persuade  another  to  do 
that  which  we  are  not  willing  to  do  our- 
selves; credulous  nr  good  natored  people 
are  easily  prevailed  upon  to  do  things 
which  tend  to  their  own  injury. 

I bewrrli  you  let  me  Save  ae  muth  credit  with 
yon  a*  to  persuade  you  to  communicate  any  doubt 
or  ucruple  which  occur  lo  )on,  before  you  suffer 
them  to  make  too  deep  an  impression  upon  you. 

Clakbwdow. 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  alre  entice , 

Then  my  youo^  master  swift  1;  learn*  the  vice, 

Ditvotit. 

Herod  hearing  of  Agrippa**  arrival  In  Upper  Asia, 
vest  thither  to  him  and  prevailed  with  hiio  to  ac- 
cept an  invitation.  PaioKAirx. 

persuasion,  v.  Conviction. 
pertinacious,  v.  Tenacious. 


to  peruse,  v.  To  read. 
perverse,  v.  Awkward. 
pest,  v.  Banc. 
petition,  v.  Prayer. 
petty,  v.  Trifling. 
petulant,  v.  Captious. 
phantom,  v.  Vision. 
phrase,  v.  Diction. 
phrase,  v.  Sentence. 
phraseology,  v.  Diction. 
PHRKN8Y,  v.  Madness. 
to  pick,  t'.  To  choose. 
picture,  t>.  Likeness. 
picture,  t’.  Painting. 

PICTURE,  PRINT,  ENGRAVING. 
PICTURE  (v.  Painting)  is  any  like- 
ness taken  by  the  hand  of  the  artist : the 
PRINT  is  the  copy  of  the  painting  in  a 
printed  state  ; and  the  ENGRAVING  is 
thRt  which  is  produced  by  an  engraver  : 
every  engraving  is  a print ; but  every 
print  is  not  an  engraving  ; for  the  picture 
inay  be  printed  off  from  something  beside 
nn  engraving,  as  in  the  case  of  wood  cuts. 
The  term  picture  is  sometimes  used  for 
any  representation  of  a likeness  without 
regard  to  the  mode  by  which  it  is  formed  : 
in  this  case  it  is  employed  mostly  for  the 
representations  of  the  common  kind  that 
are  found  in  books;  but  print  and  en- 
graving arc  said  of  the  higher  specimens 
of  the  art.  On  certain  occasions  the 
word  engraving  is  most  appropriate,  as 
to  take  an  engraving  of  a particular  ob- 
ject ; on  other  occasions  the  word  print , 
as  a handrome  print,  or  a large  print. 

The  picture t plac'd  for  ornament  and 

The  twelve  good  rule*,  the  royal  game  of  goo*e. 

GoLDfHtra* 

Thu,  with  surprise  and  pleasure  staring, 
lUn  to  tbr  plans  and  then  comparing 
Hi*  own  »mti  figure  with  tbr  print. 

Distinguish'd  every  f.-ature  iu  It.  Swirr. 

Since  the  public  has  of  late  b ftm  to  eapreaa  % 
relish  for  engraving t,  drawing*,  copying*,  and  fog 
the  criminal  paioliugs  of  the  chief  Italian  school,  I 
doubt  not  that  In  secy  few  years  we  shall  make  an 
equal  progress  in  this  other  science. 

Earl  ok  Shaktsrvry. 

to  pierce,  v.  To  penetrate. 

to  pile,  v.  To  heap. 

pillage,  v.  Rapine. 
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PILLAR,  COLUMN. 

PILLAR,  in  French  pUier,  in  all  pro- 
bability comes  from  pile,  signifying  any- 
thing piled  up  in  an  artificial  manner. 
COLUMN,  m Latin  cohsmna,  from  cvlu- 
men  a prop  or  support.  In  their  original 
meaning,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that 
these  words  differ  essentially,  although  in 
their  present  use  they  refer  to  the  same 
object.  The  pillar  mostly  serves  as  a 
column  or  support,  and  the  column  is  al- 
ways a pillar;  hut  sometimes  a pillar 
does  not  serve  as  a prop,  and  then  it  is 
called  by  its  own  name ; but  when  it  sup- 
plies the  place  of  a prop,  then  it  is  more 
properly  denominated  a column.  Hence 
the  monument  is  a pillar,  and  not  a co- 
lumn : but  the  pillars  on  which  the  roofs 
of  churches  are  made  to  rest,  may  with 
more  propriety  be  termed  columns.  Pil- 
lar is  more  frequently  employed  in  a 
moral  application  than  column,  and  in 
that  case  it  always  implies  a prop.  Go- 
vernment is  the  pillar  on  whicn  all  social 
order  rests. 

Withdraw  religion,  nod  you  thnke  nil  the  ptUmrr 
of  morality.  Bum. 

Whafe’er  adorn* 

Tbe  princely  dome,  the  column,  and  the  arch. 

The  brcaihinpc  marble*,  and  tbe  sculptur'd  Rold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim. 

His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.  Akknside. 

to  pinch,  t>.  To  press. 
to  pinb,  r.  To  Jiag. 
pious,  v.  Holy. 

• pique,  v.  Malice. 

PITEOUS,  DOLEFUL,  WOEFUL, 
RUEFUL. 

PITEOUS  signifies  moving  pity  (t). 
Pity). 

DOLEFUL,  or  full  of  dole,  in  Latin 
dolor  pain,  signifies  indicative  of  much 
pain. 

WOEFUL  or  full  of  woe,  signifies  like- 
wise indicative  of  woe,  which  from  the 
German  wch  implies  pain. 

RUEFUL  or  full  of  rue,  from  the  Ger- 
man reven  to  repent,  signifies  indicative 
of  much  sorrow. 

The  close  nlliance  in  sense  of  these 
words  one  to  another  is  obvious  from  the 
above  explanation;  piteous  is  applicable 
to  one’s  external  expression  of  bodily  or 
mental  pain;  a child  makes  piteous  la- 
mentations when  it  suffers  for  hunger,  or 
has  lost  its  way  ; doleful  .applies  to  those 
sounds  which  convey  tbe  idea  of  pain ; 


there  is  something  doleful  in  the  tolling 
of  a funeral  hell  or  in  the  sound  of  a 
muffled  drum  : woeful  applies  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  situations  of  men  ; a 
scene  is  t voeful  in  which  we  witness  a 
large  family  of  young  children  suffering 
under  the  complicated  horrors  of  sick- 
ness and  want ; rueful  applies  to  the  out- 
ward indications  of  iuward  sorrow  de- 
picted in  the  looks  or  countenance.  The 
term  is  commonly  applied  to  the  sorrows 
which  spring  from  a gloomy  or  distorted 
imagination, and  has  therefore  acquired  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  acceptation;  hence 
we  find  in  Don  Quixote,  I he  knight  of 
the  rueful  countenance  introduced. 

Entreat,  pray,  be?,  ae<!  ralve  a tiolrjul  erjr. 

Dkyden. 

A bruti-h  temptation  made  Sampson,  from  a 
j u d g u of  Israel,  a woeful  judgement  upon  it. 

Soon. 

With  pondrout  clubs 

As  weak  against  tbe  mountain  hnapv  ibej  push 
Tit.  ir  beating  breast  in  vatu  and  pitcou , bray. 

He  lay*  them  quivering  on  lh’  ensanguin'd  plain. 

Taouson. 

Ocjtua  nam'd,  of  lim-ntution  lout. 

Heard  on  the  rueful  stream.  XI ILTos. 

piteous,  v.  Pitiable. 

PITIABLE,  PITEOUS,  PITIFUL. 

These  three  epithets  drawn  front  the 
same  word  have  shades  of  difference  in 
sense  and  application. 

PITIABLE  signifies  deserving  of  pity  ; 
PITEOUS,  moving  pity  ; PITIFUL,  full 
of  that  which  awakens  pity  : a condition 
is  pitiuble  which  is  so  distressing  as  to 
call  forlh  pity  ; a cry  is  piteous  which  in- 
dicates such  distress  as  can  excite  pity  ; 
n conduct  is  pitiful  which  marks  a cha- 
racter entitled  to  pity. 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  taken  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term  pity ; the  last  two 
in  its  unfavourable  sense : what  is  piti- 
able in  a person  is  independent  of  anv 
thing  in  himself;  circumstances  have 
rendered  him  pitiable ,-  what  is  piteous 
and  pitiful  in  a man  arises  from  the  help- 
lessness and  imbecility  or  worthlessness 
of  his  character ; the  former  respects 
that  which  is  weak;  the  latter  that 
which  is  worthless  in  him  : when  a poor 
creature  makes  piteous  moans,  it  indicates 
his  incapacity  to  help  himself  as  he 
ought  to  do  out  of  his  troubles  ; when  a 
■nan  of  rank  has  recourse  to  pitiful  shifts 
to  gain  his  ends,  he  betrays  tuc  innate 
meanness  of  his  soul. 
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I*  it  tbra  impossible  that  a maa  may  be  foand  who 
without  criminal,  ill  intention,  or  pitlabU  absurdity, 
rinll  prefer  a mixed  government  to  either  of  the  ex* 
tremea  ? Bour. 

I have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  ventenre,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 
The  serpent’*  head;  piteous  amends,  unless 
Be  meant,  whom  i conjecture,  our  grand  foe. 

Milton. 

Baron  wrote  a pU{ful  Icttgr  to  King  James  f.  not 
long  before  hU  death.  Howel. 

pitiful,  v.  Pitiable. 
pitiful,  v.  Mean. 

PITY,  COMPASSION. 

PITY  is  in  all  probability  contracted 
from  piety. 

COMPASSION,  in  Latin  compotsio, 
from  con  and  potior,  signifies  to  suffer  in 
conjunction  with  another. 

The  pain  which  one  feels  at  the  dis- 
tresses of  another  is  the  idea  that  is  com- 
mon to  the  signification  of  both  these 
terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  object  that 
causes  the  distress : the  former  is  excited 
principally  by  the  weakness  or  degraded 
condition  of  the  subject ; the  latter  by 
his  uncontrollable  and  inevitable  misfor- 
tunes. We  pity  a man  of  a w eak  under- 
standing who  exposes  his  weakness  : we 
compassionate  the  man  who  is  reduced  to 
a state  of  beggiiry  and  want.  Pity  is 
kindly  extended  by  those  in  higher  con- 
dition to  such  as  are  humble  in  tneir  uut- 
ward  circumstances  ; the  poor  are  at  all 
times  deserving  of  pity  when  their  po- 
verty is  not  the  positive  fruit  of  vice : 
compassion  is  a sentiment  which  extends 
to  persons  in  all  conditions;  the  good  Sa- 
maritan had  compassion  on  the  traveller 
who  fell  among  thieves.  Pity,  though  a 
tender  sentiment,  is  so  closely  allied  to 
contempt,  that  an  ingenuous  inind  is  al- 
ways loath  to  he  the  subject  of  it,  since 
it  can  never  be  awakened  hut  by  some 
circumstance  tif  inferiority  ; it  hurls  the 
honest  pride  of  a man  to  reflect  that  he 
can  excite  no  interest  hut  by  provuking 
a comparison  to  his  own  disadvan- 
tage : on  the  other  hand,  such  is  the  ge- 
neral infirmity  of  our  nuturcs,  and  such 
our  exposure  to  the  casualties  of  human 
life,  that  compassion  is  a pure  and  de- 
lightful sentiment,  that  is  reciprocally  be- 
stowed and  acknowledged  by  all  with 
equal  satisfaction. 

Other*  exteiulvil  nuked  on  the  Boor, 

Kill'd  from  human  pity  here  they  lie, 

And  know  no  end  of  inis’ry  till  they  di«. 

PdMrnr.r. 

HI*  fate  compassion  in  the  victor  brotl ; 

Stern  as  be  was,  be  yet  rever’d  the  dead.  Pops* 


PITY,  MERCY. 

The  feeliugs  one  indulges,  and  the 
conduct  one  adopts,  towards  others  who 
suffer  for  their  demerits  is  the  common 
idea  which  renders  these  terms  synony- 
mous ; but  PITY  lays  hold  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  do  not  affect  the  mo- 
ral character,  or  which  diminish  the  cul- 
pability of  the  individual : MERCY  lays 
hold  of  those  external  circumstances 
which  may  diminish  punishment.  Pity 
is  often  a sentiment  unaccompanied  with 
action ; mercy  is  often  a mode  of  action 
unaccompanied  with  sentiment : we  have 
or  take  pity  upon  a peiton,  hut  we  show 
mercy  to  a person.  Pity  is  bestowed  by 
men  in  their  domestic  and  private  capa- 
city ; mercy  is  sliown  in  the  exercise  of 
power : a master  has  pity  upon  his  of- 
fending servant  by  passing  over  his  of- 
fences, and  offonung  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  amendment ; the  magistrate  shows 
mercy  to  a criminal  by  abridging  his  pu- 
nishment. Pity  lies  in  the  breast  of  an 
individual,  and  may  be  bestowed  at 
his  discretion : mercy  is  restricted  by  the 
rules  of  civil  society  ; it  must  not  inter- 
fere with  llie  administration  of  justice. 
Young  offender,  call  for  great  pity,  ns 
their  offences  are  often  the  fruit  of  inex- 
perience and  bad  example,  rather  than  of 
depravity  : mercy  is  an  imperative  duty 
in  those  who  have  the  power  of  inflicting 

famishment,  particularly  in  cases  where 
ife  and  death  are  concerned. 

Pity  and  mercy  are  likewise  applied  to 
the  brute  creation  with  a simitar  distinc- 
tion : pity  shows  itself  in  relieving  real 
misery,  and  in  lightening  burdens  ; mercy 
is  displayed  in  the  measure  of  pain  which 
One  inflicts.  One  takes  pity  on  a poor 
ass  to  whom  one  gives  fodder  to  relieve 
hunger;  one  shows  it  mercy  by  abstaining 
from  laying  heavy  stripes  upon  its  hack. 

These  terms  are  moreover  applicable 
to  the  Dtity,  in  regard  to  his  creatures, 
particularly  man.  God  takes  pity  on  us 
us  entire  dependants  upon  him  : he  ex- 
tends his  mercy  towards  us  us  offenders 
against  him : he  slums  his  pity  by  re- 
lieving our  wants  ; he  shows  his  mercy  by 
furgiving  our  sins. 

I pity  ftoni  my  toul  unhappy  men. 

Coupon'd  by  want  to  prmtitate  their  pen. 

B09C0KX0N. 

Coward,  are  cruel,  bat  the  brave 

Love  merry,  and  delight  to  save.  Gax. 

PLACE,  V,  Office. 

3 v 
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TI.ACE,  SITUATION,  STATION,  PO- 
SITION, POST. 

PLACE,  in  Gentian  platz,  comes  from 
plait  even  or  open. 

SITUATION,  in  Latin  situs,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  sat  to  put. 

STATION,  v.  Condition. 

POSITION,  in  Latin  positio  or  positus, 
comes  from  the  same  source  as  situs. 

Place  is  the  abstract  or  general  term 
that  comprehends  the  idea  of  any  given 
space  that  may  be  occupied : station 
is  the  place  where  one  stands  or  is 
fixed  ; situation  and  position  respect  the 
object  as  well  us  the  place,  that  is,  they 
signify  how  the  object  is  put,  as  well  as 
where  it  is  put.  A place  or  a station 
may  lie  either  vacant  or  otherwise;  a 
situation  and  a position  necessarily  sup- 
pose some  occupied  place.  A place  is 
cither  assigned  or  not  assigned,  known  or 
unknown,  real  or  supposed  : a station  is 
a specifically  assigned  place.  We  choose 
a place  according  to  our  convenience,  and 
we  leave  it  again  at  pleasure ; but  we 
take  up  our  station,  and  hold  it  for  a 
given  period.  One  inquires  for  a place 
which  is  known  only  by  name  ; the  sta- 
tion is  appointed  for  us,  and  is  therefore 
easily  found  out.  Travellers  wander 
from  place  to  place ; soldiers  have  always 
some  station. 

The  term  place  is  said  of  objects  ani- 
mate or  inanimate ; station  only  of  ani- 
mate objects  ; situation  and  position  only 
of  inanimate:  a person  chooses  a place  ; 
a thing  occupies  a place,  or  has  a place 
set  apart  for  it : a station  or  stated  place 
must  always  be  assigned  to  each  |>erson 
who  has  to  act  in  concert  with  others  ; a 
situation  or  position  is  chosen  for  n thing 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  an  individual : 
the  former  is  said  of  things  as  they  stand 
with  regard  to  others  ; the  latter  of  things 
as  they  stand  with  regard  to  themselves. 
The  situation  of  a house  comprehends  the 
nature  of  the  place,  whether  on  high  or 
low  ground  ; and  also  its  relation  to  other 
objects,  that  is,  whether  higher  or  lower, 
nearer  or  more  distant : the  position  of  a 
window  in  a house  is  considered  as  to 
whether  it  is  straight  or  crooked  ; the  po- 
sition of  a book  is  considered  as  to  w he- 
ther it  stands  leaning  or  upright,  with  its 
face  or  hack  forward.  Situation  is 
moreover  said  of  things  that  come  there 
of  themselves  ; position  only  of  those 
things  which  have  been  put  there  at  will. 
The  situation  of  some  tree  or  rock,  on 
some  elevated  place,  is  agreeable  to  be 


looked  at,  or  to  he  looked  from.  The 
faulty  position  of  a letter  in  writing  some- 
times spoils  the  whole  performance. 

Place,  situation,  and  station,  have  an 
improper  signification  in  respect  to  men 
in  civil  society,  that  is,  either  to  their 
circumstances  or  actions  ; I’OST  has  no 
other  sense  when  applied  to  person. 
Place  is  ns  indefinite  as  before ; it  may 
be  taken  for  that  share  which  we  person- 
ally have  in  society  either  generally,  ns 
when  every  one  is  said  to  nil  a place  in 
society;  or  particularly  for  a specific 
share  of  its  business,  so  as  to  fill  a place 
under  government : situation  is  that  kind 
of  place  which  specifies  either  our  share 
in  its  business,  but  with  a higher  import 
than  the  general  term  place,  or  a share  in 
its  gains  and  losses,  us  I lie  prosperous  or 
adverse  situation  of  a man  : a station  is 
that  kind  of  place  which  denotes  a share 
in  its  relative  consequence,  power,  and 
honour ; in  which  sense  every  man  holds 
a certain  station  ; the  post  is  that  kind  of 
place  in  which  lie  has  a specific  share  in 
the  duties  of  society  : the  situation  com- 
prehends many  duties ; but  the  post  in- 
cludes properly  one  duty  only  ; the  word 
being  figuratively  employed  from  the  post, 
or  particular  spot  which  a soldier  is  said 
to  occupy.  A clerk  in  a counting-house 
fills  a place  : a clergyman  holds  a situa- 
tion by  virtue  of  Ins  office ; he  is  in  the 
statin  of  a gentleman  by  reason  of  his 
education,  as  well  ns  his  situation  : a 
faithful  minister  will  always  consider 
that  his  post  where  good  is  to  be  done. 

Sorely  the  church  it  a place  where  one  day's  truce 
ought  in  be  allowed  to  the  tUtseu»ions  and  anlino»i* 
ties  of  mankind.  Bi  ker. 

A situation  In  which  I am  as  unknown  to  all  fbe 
world  as  I am  ignorant  of  all  that  pasws  in  It  would 
exactly  suit  me.  Cow  per. 

It  has  been  my  fate  to  be  ensured  In  business 
much  and  often,  by  the  ttatious  in  which  I hare 
been  placed.  Atterucby. 

Every  step  in  the  progression  of  existence  changes 
our  position  with  respect  to  tin;  things  about  us. 

JOHXtoK. 

I will  never,  while  I hare  health,  be  wanting  to 
m>  duty  iu  tuy  pott.  Am:  kb  cm  . 

TO  PLACE,  DISPOSE,  ORDER. 

To  I’LACE  is  to  assign  a place  (r. 
Place)  to  a thing:  to  DISPOSE  is  to 
place  according  to  a certain  rule;  to 
ORDER  is  to  place  in  a certain  order. 

Things  are  often  placed  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  placed  in  some  way  or 
another : they  are  disposed  so  as  to  ap- 
pear to  the  best  advantage. 
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Books  arc  placed  on  a shelf  or  in  a cup- 
board to  be  out  of  the  way  ; they  are 
disposed  on  shelves  according  to  their 
size  : chairs  are  placed  in  different  parts 
of  a room ; prints  are  tastefully  disposed 
round  a room. 

Material  objects  only  are  placed  : ma- 
terial or  spiritual  objects  are  disposed: 
spiritual  objects  only  are  ordered.  Sticks 
are  placed  at  certain  distances  for  pur- 
poses of  convenience ; papers  are  dis- 
posed according  to  their  contents. 

To  dispose  in  the  improper  sense  is  a 
more  partial  action  than  to  order  : one 
disposes  for  particular  occasions  ; one  or- 
ders for  a permanency  and  in  complicated 
matters  : our  thoughts  may  be  disposed 
to  seriousness  in  certain  cases ; our 
thoughts  and  wills  ought  to  be  ordered 
aright  at  all  times.  An  author  disposes 
his  work  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  bis 
subject ; a tradesman  orders  his  business 
so  as  to  do  every  thing  in  good  tinio. 

If  I have  a with  that  la  prominent  above  the  real, 
it  hi  to  ate  you  placed  to  your  aatiafactloa  near  me. 

SuKMaroME. 

Anil  laU  the  rellijoea  by  themaelaea  dispute. 

Which  in  a brazen  urn  the  priests  eucioce.  DavDas. 

PLACE,  SPOT,  SITE. 

A particular  or  given  space  is  the  idea 
common  to  these  terms ; but  the  former 
is  general  and  indefinite,  the  latter  spe- 
cific. PLACE  is  limited  to  no  size  nor 
quantity,  it  may  be  large:  but  SPOT 
implies  a very  small  place,  such  us  by  a 
figure  of  speech  is  supposed  to  lie  no 
larger  than  a spot : the  term  place  is  em- 
ployed upon  every  occasion;  the  term 
spot  is  confined  to  very  particular  cases  : 
vve  inay  often  know  the  place  in  a gene- 
ral way  where  u thing  is,  but  it  is  not 
easy  after  a course  of  years  to  find  out 
the  exact  spot  on  which  it  has  happened. 
The  place  where  our  Saviour  was  buried, 
is  to  be  seen  and  pointed  out,  but  not 
the  very  spot  where  he  lay. 

'I'lie  SITE  is  the  spot  on  which  any 
thing  stands  or  is  situated ; it  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  a building  or  any 
place  marked  out  for  a specific  purpose  ; 
as  the  site  on  which  a camp  laid  been 
formed. 

O !>ow  unlike  the  place  from  whence  tli.*}  f*  ll  ! 

MlliTUK. 

M>  fortune  lead*  to  traverse  realm*  a!cne, 

And  Anil  no  ispot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

GOUMMtTlf. 

TO  PLACE,  V.  To  pill, 
placid,  v.  Calm. 


plain,  v.  Apparent. 
plain,  v.  Even. 
plain,  v.  Frank. 
plain,  v.  Sincere. 
plan,  v.  Design. 
plausible,  v.  Colourable. 

PLAY,  GAME,  SPORT. 

PLAY,  from  the  French  plaire  to 
please,  signifies  in  general  what  one  does 
to  please  one’s-sclf. 

GAM  E,  in  Saxon  gaming,  very  proba- 
bly comes  from  the  Greek  yuptiu  to  marry, 
which  is  the  season  for  games ; the  word 
yapno,  itself,  comes  from  yatto  to  be  ■ 
buoyant  or  boasting,  whence  comes  our 
word  gay. 

SPORT,  in  German  spats  or  posse, 
comes  Irom  the  Greek  iraijw  to  jest. 

Play  and  game  both  include  exercise, 
corporeal  or  mental,  or  both  ; but  play  is 
an  unsystematic,  game  a systematic,  ex- 
ercise : children  play  when  they  merely 
run  after  each  other,  but  this  is  no  game  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  they  exercise 
with  the  ball  according  to  any  rule,  this 
is  a game;  every  game  therefore  is  u 
play,  hut  every  play  is  not  a game: 
trundling  n hoop  is  a play,  but  not  a 
game : cricket  is  both  a play  and  a game. 
One  person  may  have  his  play  by  him- 
self, but  there  must  be  more  than  one 
to  have  a game.  Play  is  adapted  to  in- 
fants ; games  to  those  who  are  more  ad- 
vanced. Play  is  the  necessary  unbend- 
ing of  the  mind  to  give  a free  exercise  to 
the  body : game  is  the  direction  of  the 
mind  to  the  lighter  objects  of  intellectual 
pursuit.  An  intemperate  love  of  play, 
though  prejudicial  to  the  improvement  of 
young  people,  is  not  always  the  worst 
indication  which  they  can  give;  it  is 
often  coupled  with  qualities  of  a better 
kind:  when  games  are  pursued  with  tno 
much  ardour,  particularly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  gain,  they  are  altogether  preju- 
dicial to  the  understanding,  and  ruinous 
tu  the  morals. 

S/uirf  is  a bodily  exercise  connected 
with  the  prosecution  of  some  object;  it 
is  ‘'■n  far,  therefore,  distinct  from  either 
ptay  or  game : for  play  may  be  purely  cor- 
poreal; game,  principally  intellectual ; but 
spoil  is  a mixture  of  both.  The  term  game 
comprehends  the  exercise  of  nu  art,  and 
the  perfection  which  is  attained  in  that 
art  is  the  end  or  source  of  pleasure ; a 
s/htI  is  merely  the  prosecution  of  an  ob- 
ject which  may  be,  and  mostly  is,  nttain- 
i!  u <i 
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able  by  one’s  physical  powers  without  any 
exercise  of  art : a game,  therefore,  is  in- 
tellectual both  in  the  end  and  the  means ; 
a sport  only  in  the  end.  Draughts, 
backgammon,  cards,  and  the  like,  are 
games;  but  hunting,  shooting,  racing, 
bowling,  quoits,  &c.  ure  termed  more  pro- 
perly sports : there  are,  however,  many 
things  which  tnay  be  denominated  either 
game  or  spoil  according  as  it  has  more  or 
less  of  art  in  it.  Wrestling,  boxing, 
chariot-racing,  and  the  like,  were  carried 
to  such  perfection  by  the  ancients  that 
they  are  always  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  games;  of  which  we  have  histo- 
rical accounts  under  the  different  titles  of 
the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Netueun, 
and  the  Isthmian  games.  Similar  exer- 
cises, when  practised  by  the  rustics  in 
England,  have  been  commonly  denomi- 
nated rural  sjtorts.  Upon  this  ground 
game  is  used  abstractedly  for  that  part  of 
the  game  in  which  the  whole  art  lies  ; and 
sport  is  used  for  the  eud  of  the  sport  or 
the  pleasure  produced  by  the  attainment 
of  that  end  : thus  we  say  that  the  game 
is  won  or  lost ; to  be  clever  or  inexpert 
at  a game ; to  have  much  sport,  to  enjoy 
the  sport,  or  to  spoil  the  sport. 

Play  Is  not  unlawful  merely  as  a contest. 

Hawkesworth. 

War!  that  mad  game  the  world  so  loves  to  play. 

Swift. 

Why  an  that  brow  dwell  sorrow  and  dismay. 

Where  loves  were  wont  to  tport , and  smiles  to  play  ? 

Swurr. 

PLAYER,  V.  Actor. 
to  plead,  v.  To  a/wltigize. 
pleader,  v.  Defender. 
pleasant,  v.  Agreeable. 
pleasant,  v.  Facetious. 
PLEASED,  l’.  Glad. 
pleasing,  v.  Agreeable. 
pleasure,  f.  Comfort. 

PLEASURE,  JOY,  DELIGHT, 
CHARM. 

PLEASURE,  from  the  Latin  pbtceo  to 
please  or  give  contont,  is  the  generic 
term,  involving  in  itself  the  common 
idea  of  the  other  terms. 

JOY,  t>.  Glad. 

DELIGHT,  in  Latin  delicUr,  comes 
from  dtlicio  to  allure,  signifying  what 
allures  the  mind. 

Pleasure  is  a term  of  most  extensive 
use ; it  embraces  one  grand  class  of  our 


feelings  or  sensations,  and  is  opposed  to 
nothing  but  pain,  which  embraces  the  se- 
cond class  or  division  : joy  and  delight 
are  but  modes  or  modifications  of  plea- 
sure, differing  as  to  the  degree,  and  as  to 
the  objects  or  sources.  Pleasure,  in  its 
peculiar  acceptation,  is  smaller  in  degree 
titan  either  joy  or  delight,  but  in  its  uni- 
versal acceptation  it  defines  no  degree  : 
the  term  is  indifferently  employed  for  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  degree ; 
whereas  joy  and  delight  can  lie  employed 
only  to  express  a positively  high  de- 
gree. Pleasure  is  produced  by  any  or 
every  object ; every  thing  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  acts  upon  us  more  or  less 
to  produce  it  ; we  may  have  pleasure 
either  from  without  or  from  within : 
pleasure  from  the  gratification  of  our 
senses,  from  the  exercise  of  our  affec- 
tions, or  the  exercise  of  our  understand- 
ings ; pleasures  from  our  own  selves,  or 
pleasures  from  others : but  joy  is  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  the  affections ; and 
delight  either  from  the  affections  or  the 
understanding.  In  this  manner  we  dis- 
tinguish the  pleasures  of  the  table,  social 
pleasures,  or  intellectual  pleasures  ; the 
joy  of  meeting  an  old  friend  ; or  the  de- 
light of  pursuing  a favourite  object. 

Pleasures  are  either  transitory  or  other- 
wise ; they  may  arise  from  momentary 
circumstances,  or  lie  attached  to  some 
permanent  condition  : all  earthly  p/eururr 
is  in  its  nature  fleeting;  and  heavenly 
pleasure,  on  the  contrary,  lasting.  Joy 
is  in  its  nature  commonly  short  of  dura- 
tion, it  springs  from  particular  events ; it 
is  pleasure  at  high  tide,  but  it  may  come 
and  go  us  suddenly  os  the  events  which 
caused  it : one’s  joy  may  be  awakened 
and  damped  in  quick  succession:  earthly 
joys  are  peculiarly  of  this  nature,  and 
religious  joys  are  not  altogether  divested 
of  this  characteristic;  they  are  supposed 
to  spring  out  of  particular  occurrences, 
when  the  spiritual  and  holy  affections  are 
peculiarly  called  into  action.  Delight  is 
not  so  fleeting  us  joy,  hut  it  may  be  less 
so  than  simple  pleasure;  delight  arises 
from  a state  of  outward  circumstances 
which  is  naturally  more  durable  than 
that  of joy  ; but  it  is  a state  seldomer  at- 
tainable and  not  so  much  at  one’s  com- 
mand as  pleasure : this  last  is  very  seldom 
denied  in  some  form  or  another  to  every 
human  being,  but  those  only  are  suscep- 
tible of  delight  w ho  have  acquired  a cer- 
tain degree  of  mental  refinement  ; we 
must  have  a strong  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment before  we  can  find  delight  iu  the 
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pursuits  of  literature,  or  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts.  Pleasures  are  often  calm 
and  moderate  ; they  do  not  depend  upon 
a man’s  rank,  or  condition;  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  more  or  less,  and 
more  or  less  at  one’s  command : joys  are 
buoyant ; they  dilate  the  heart  for  a time, 
but  they  must  and  will  subside ; they  de- 
pend likewise  on  casualties  which  are 
under  no  one’s  control : delights  are  ar- 
dent and  excessive  ; they  are  within  the 
reach  of  n few  ouly,  but  depend  less  on 
external  circumstances  than  on  the  tem- 
per of  the  receiver. 

Pleasure  may  be  had  either  by  reflec- 
tion on  the  past  or  by  anticipation  of  the 
future  ; joy  and  delight  can  be  produced 
only  by  present  objects  : we  have  a plea- 
sure in  thinking  on  what  we  hare  once 
enjoyed,  or  what  we  may  again  enjoy  ; we 
experience  joy  on  the  receipt  of  particu- 
larly good  news;  one  may  experience 
delight  from  a musical  entertainment. 
Pleasure  and  delight  may  be  either  indi- 
vidual or  social ; joy  is  rather  of  a social 
nature : we  feel  a pleasure  in  solitude 
when  locked  up  only  in  our  own  contem- 
plations ; we  experience  delight  in  the 
prosecution  of  some  great  end;  we  feel 
joy  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  we 
lore,  wlten  we  see  them  likewise  happy. 
Pleasures  are  particularly  divided  into 
selfish  or  benevolent : joys  and  delights 
flow  commonly  from  that  which  imme- 
diately interests  ourselves,  but  very  fre- 
quently spring  from  the  higher  source  of 
interest  in  the  happiness  of  others  : the 
pleasure  of  serving  a friend,  or  relieving  a 
distressed  object,  has  always  been  es- 
teemed by  moralists  as  the  purest  of  plea- 
sures ; we  are  told  that  in  heaven  there  is 
more  joy  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth, 
than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  that  need 
no  repeutance ; the  delight  which  a parent 
feels  at  seeing  the  improvement  ofhischild 
is  one  of  those  enviable  sorts  of  pleasures 
which  all  may  desire  to  experience,  hut 
which  many  must  be  contented  to  forego. 

Pleasure,  joy,  and  delight,  are  likewise 
employed  for  the  things  which  give  plea- 
sure, joy,  or  delight. 

CHARM  (v.  Attraction)  is  used  only 
in  the  sense  of  what  charms,  or  gives  a 
high  degree  of  pleasure ; but  not  a degree 
equal  to  that  of  joy  or  delight,  though 
greater  than  of  ordinary  pleasure;  plea- 
sure iutoxicatcs  ; the  joys  of  heaven  are 
objects  of  a Christian's  pursuit;  the  de- 
lights of  matrimony  arc  lasting  to  those 
who  are  susceptible  of  true  affection;  the 


charms  of  rural  scenery  never  fail  of  their 
effect  whenever  they  offer  themselves  to 
the  eye. 

That  every  day  hat  its  pain*  and  sorrows  is  uni- 
versally experienced;  but  If  wo  look  impartially 
about  ust  we  shall  And  that  every  day  has  likewise  Us 
pleasure*  and  Us  joy*.  Jobnsok. 

Whilst  he  who  virtue's  radiant  course  has  run, 
Descends  like  a serenely  setting  sun  ; 

Hli  thoughts  triumphant  lieav’o  alone  employs. 

And  hope  anticipates  his  future  joys,  Jhjtvns. 

Before  the  day  of  departure  (from  the  country)  a 
week  is  always  appropriated  for  the  payment  and  re- 
ception of  ceremonial  vidU,  at  which  uoihiog  can 
he  mentioned  but  the  delights  of  London.  John  vox. 
When  thus  creation's  charms  around  combine. 

Amidst  the  store  shonld  thankless  pride  repine? 

Goldsmith. 

pledge,  v.  Deposit. 
pledge,  v.  Earnest. 

plenipotentiary,  v.  Ambas- 
sador. 

plenitude,  v.  Fulness. 
plenteous,  v.  Plentiful. 

PLENTIFUL,  PLENTEOUS,  ABUND- 
ANT, COPIOUS,  AMPLE. 
PLENTIFUL  and  PLENTEOUS  sig- 
nify the  presence  of  plenty,  plenitude,  or 
fulness. 

ABUNDANT,  in  Latin  abundantiu, 
from  abundo  to  overflow,  compounded  of 
the  intensive  ab  and  undo  a wave,  signifies 
literally  overflowing. 

COPIOUS,  in  Latin  copiosus,  from  ra- 
pid, or  con,  and  opes  wealth,  signifies 
having  a store. 

AMPLE,  v.  Ample. 

Plentiful  and  plenteous  differ  only  in 
use:  the  former  being  most  employed  in 
the  familiar ; the  latter  iu  the  grave  style. 

Plenty  fills ; abundance  does  more,  it 
leaves  u superfluity  : as  that,  however, 
which  fills  suffices  as  much  as  that  which 
flows  over,  the  term  abundance  is  often 
employed  promiscuously  with  that  of 
plenty ; we  can  indifferently  say  a plen- 
tiful harvest,  or  an  abundant  harvest. 
Plenty  is,  however,  more  frequent  in  the 
literal  sense  for  that  which  fills  tho  body ; 
abundance,  for  that  which  fills  the  mind, 
or  the  desires  of  the  mind : a plenty  of 
provisions  is  even  more  common  thau  an 
abundance  ; a plenty  of  food ; a plenty  of 
corn,  wine,  and  oil : but  an  abundance  of 
words:  an  abundance  of  riches;  an 

abundance  of  wit  or  humour.  In  certain 
years  fruit  is  plentiful,  and  at  other  times 
grain  is  plentiful ; in  all  cases  we  have 
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PLUNGE. 

abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  things. 

Copious  and  ample  are  modes  either  of 
plenty  or  Abundance  : the  lormer  is  em- 
ployed in  regard  to  what  is  collected  or 
brought  into  one  point ; the  term  ample  is 
employed  only  in  regard  to  what  may  be 
narrowed  or  expanded;  a copious  stream 
of  blood,  or  a copious  flow  of  words, 
equully  designate  the  quantity  which  is 
collected  together,  as  an  ample  provi- 
sion, an  ample  store,  an  maple  share, 
marks  that  which  may  at  pleasure  be  in- 
creased or  diminished. 

The  r«ty  knaves  are  overrun  with  ease. 

As  plenty  ever  is  the  nurse  of  faction.  Rowe. 

And  God  said,  let  the  waters  generate 

Reptile  with  spawn  abundant , living  font.  Milton. 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a copious  flood 
Rolls  fair  and  placid.  Thomson. 

Peaceful  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o’er  Niger’s  yellow  stream, 

Jx'an*  the  huge  elephant,  wisest  of  brutes.  Thomson. 

i’li  abi.K)  v.  Flexible. 
pliant,  v.  Flexible. 
plight,  v.  Situation. 
plot,  v.  Combination . 
to  pluck,  v.  To  draw. 
flundeii,  v.  Rapine. 

TO  PLUNGE,  DIVE. 

PLUNGE  is  but  a variation  of  pluck, 
pull,  and  the  Latin  petto  to  drive  or  force 
forward. 

DIVE  is  but  a variation  of  dip,  Which 
is  under  various  forms  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  languages. 

One  plunges  sometimes  in  order  to 
dire  ; but  one  may  plunge  without  diving, 
and  one  may  dive  without  plunging  : to 
plunge  is  to  dart  bead-foremost  into  the 
water : to  dive  is  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  or  towards  it : it  is  a good 
practice  for  bathers  to  plunge  into  the 
water  when  they  first  go  in,  although 
it  is  not  adviseable  for  them  to  dive ; 
ducks  frequently  dive  into  the  water 
without  ever  plunging.  Thus  far  they 
differ  in  their  natural  sense ; but  in  the 
figurative  application  they  differ  more 
widely  : to  plunge,  in  this  case,  is  an  act 
of  rashness  : to  dive  is  an  act  of  design  : 
a young  man  hurried  away  by  his  pas- 
sions will  plunge  into  every  extravagance 
when  he  comes  into  possession  of  his 
estate  ; people  of  a prying  temper  seek 
to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  others. 


The  French  plunged  lhem»elr«  into  these  calami- 
ties they  suffer,  to  present  tbemselres  from  settling 
Into  a British  constitution.  Bunn*. 

How  he  did  seem  to  dire  loto  their  hearts 
With  bomhle  and  familiar  courtesy.  Suaasrraae. 

to  point,  v.  To  aim. 

TO  POINT  OUT,  V.  To  show. 

TO  POISE,  BALANCE. 

POISE,  in  French  peser,  probably 
comes  front  pel  a foot,  ou  which  the  body 
is  as  it  were  poised. 

BALANCE,  in  French  balancer,  from 
the  Latin  bilanx,  or  bit  and  lanx  a pair  ot 
scales. 

The  idea  of  bringing  into  an  equili- 
brium is  common  to  both  terms ; but 
poise  is  a particular,  and  balance  a more 
general  term:  a thing  is  poised  as  re- 
spects itself ; it  is  balanced  as  respects 
other  things  ; a person  poises  a plain  stick 
in  his  hand  when  he  wants  it  to  lie  even ; 
he  balances  the  stick  if  it  has  a particular 
weight  at  each  end  : a person  may  poise 
himself,  but  he  balances  others : when  not 
on  firm  ground,  it  is  necessary  to  poise 
one’s-self;  when  two  persons  are  situated 
one  at  each  end  of  a beam,  they  may  bo- 
lance  one  another. 

Some  evil,  terrible  .nd  unforeseen, 

Most  mre  ensue  to  p«Ue  the  eeale  tgalnit 

This  »Mt  profusion  of  exceed! u-  pleasure.  Rowe. 

This,  O ! this  very  moment  let  me  die. 

While  hopes  sod  fetus  In  etjnnl  balance  lie. 

OaVDBK. 

POISON,  VENOM. 

POISON,  in  French  poison,  comes  from 
the  Latin  polio  a potion  or  drink. 

VENOM,  in  French  renin,  Latin  rene- 
num,  comes  probably  from  rente  the 
veins,  because  it  circulates  rapidly 
through  the  veins,  and  iufects  the  blood 
in  n deadly  manner. 

Poison  is  a general  term;  in  its  origi- 
nal meaning  it  signifies  any  potion  which 
acts  destructively  upon  the  system ; vc- 
noia  is  a species  of  deadly  or  malignant 
poison : a poison  may  be  either  slow  or 
quick  ; a venom  is  always  most  active  in 
its  nature:  a poison  must  he  admini- 
stered inwardly  to  have  its  effect;  a ve- 
nom will  act  by  an  external  application : 
the  juice  of  the  hellebore  is  a poison  ; the 
tongue  of  the  adder  and  the  tooth  of  the 
viper  contain  venom : many  plants  are 
unfit  to  he  eaten  on  account  of  the  poi- 
sonons  quality  which  is  ill  them ; the  In- 
dians are  in  the  habits  of  dipping  the 
tips  of  their  arrows  in  a venomous  juice, 
which  renders  the  slightest  wound  mortal. 
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The  moral  application  of  these  terms  is 
dearly  drawn  from  their  proper  accepta- 
tion : the  poison  must  be  infused  or  in- 
jected into  the  subject;  the  venom  acts 
upon  him  externally  : bad  principles  are 
justly  compared  to  a poison,  which  some 
are  so  unhappy  ns  to  suck  in  with  their 
mothers’  milk  ; the  shafts  of  envy  are  pe- 
culiarly venomous  when  directed  against 
those  in  elevated  stations. 

The  devil  can  convt-y  the*  piiton  of  hi*  * a u rev  I Ion* 
quicker  than  the  agitation  of  thought  or  the  stricture* 
of  fancy.  Sot  Til. 

At  flit*  venom  ijvmd, 

Frightful  convulsion*  writh’d  his  tortur'd  limb*. 

Fenton. 

POLITE,  l'.  Civil. 

POLISHED,  f.  Polite. 

POLITE,  POLISHED,  REPINED. 

POLITE,  (t>.  Civil ) denotes  n quality ; 
POLISH  F.D,  a state  : he  who  is  polite  is 
so  according  to  the  rules  of  politeness ; 
hewhois  polished  ispolishedby  the  force  of 
art : a polite  man  is,  in  regard  to  his  beha- 
viour, a finished  gentleman  ; but  a rode 
person  may  be  more  or  less  polished  or 
freed  from  rudeness.  REFINED  rises 
in  sense,  both  in  regard  to  polite  nud  po- 
lished: a man  is  indebted  to  nature,  ra- 
ther than  to  art,  for  his  refinement ; but 
his  politeness,  or  his  polish,  are  entirely 
the  fruit  of  education.  Politeness  and  po- 
lish do  not  extend  to  any  thing  but  exter- 
nals ; refinement  applies  as  much  to  the 
mind  as  the  body  : rules  of  conduct,  and 
good  society,  will  make  a man  polite  ; les- 
sons in  dancing  will  serve  to  give  a polish  ; 
refined  manners  or  principles  will  natu- 
rally arise  out  of  refinement. 

As  polish  extends  only  to  the  exterior, 
it  is  less  liable  to  excess  than  refinemmt : 
when  the  language,  the  walk,  and  deport- 
ment of  a man  is  polished,  he  is  divested 
of  all  that  can  make  him  offensive  in 
social  intercourse;  hut  if  his  temper 
he  refined  beyond  a certain  boundary, 
he  loses  the  nerve  of  character  which 
is  essential  for  maintaining  his  dignity 
against  the  rude  shocks  of  human  life. 

A pedant  among  men  of  learning  and  sense  I*  like 
an  ignorant  terra nt  giving  an  account  of  polite  con- 
versation. Stki.lk. 

lo  rude  nations  the  drpendanceof  children  on  their 
parent*  It  of  shorter  continuance  than  in  pollaHrd 
sock- tie*.  Robertson. 

What  h honour  but  the  height  nod  flower  of  mo- 
rality, aud  the  otinott  refinement  of  conversation  ? 

polite,  v.  Genteel. 
politic,  v.  Political. 


POLITICAL,  POLITIC. 

POLITICAL  has  the  proper  meaning 
of  rhe  word  polity,  which,  from  the 
Greek  7roX»r«£i  and  vroXtf  a city,  signifies 
the  government  either  of  a city  or  a 
country. 

POLITIC,  like  the  word  policy,  has 
the  improper  meaning  of  the  word  polity, 
namely,  that  of  clever  management,  be- 
cause the  affairs  of  states  are  sometimes 
managed  with  considerable  art  and  finesse  : 
hence  we  speak  of  political  government  as 
opposed  to  that  which  is  ecclesiastic ; 
and  of  politic  conduct  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  unwise  and  without  foresight : 
in  political  questions,  it  is  not  politic  for 
individuals  to  set  themselves  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  who  are  in  power ; the 
study  of  politics , as  a science,  may  make 
a man  a clever  statesman ; but  it  may  not 
always  enable  him  to  discern  true  policy 
iti  his  private  concerns. 

Machitvel  laid  down  thl*  for  a marier  rule,  la  hi* 
political  aclieme,  that  the  show  of  n-Iiglon  wan  help- 
ful to  the  politician.  South. 

A politic  caution,  a foarded  circumspection,  were 
araoug  the  ruling  principle*  of  oor  forefather*. 

Bubii. 

to  pollute,  v.  To  contaminate. 
pomp,  v.  Magnificence. 
to  ponder,  v.  To  think. 
ponderous,  v.  Heavy. 
pooh,  pauper. 

POOR  and  PAUPER  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  pauper,  which  comes 
from  the  Greek  itavpof  small.  Poor  is 
a term  of  general  use ; pauper  is  a term 
of  particular  use  : a pauper  is  a poor  man 
who  lives  upon  aims  or  the  relief  of  the 
parish:  the  former  is,  therefore,  indefi- 
nite in  its  meaning  ; the  latter  conveys  a 
reproachful  idea.  The  word  poor  is  used 
as  a substantive  only  in  the  plural  num- 
der  ; pauper  is  a substantive  both  in  the 
singular  and  plural : the  poor  of  the  pu- 
rish  are,  in  general,  a heavy  burden  upon 
the  inhabitants  ; there  arc  some  peisons 
who  arc  not  ashamed  to  live  and  die  as 
paupers. 

POPULACE,  V.  P cofile. 
port,  v.  Harbour. 
to  portend,  v.  To  augur. 
portion,  v.  Deal. 
position,  v.  Place. 
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POSITIVE. 


POSSESSOR. 


POSITION,  POSTURE. 
POSITION  ( v . Place)  is  here  used  ns 
respects  persons,  and  in  this  sense  is  al- 
lied to  POSTURE,  which  is  a species  of 
posture,  that  is,  an  artificial  or  a set  pos- 
Utrc  : if  a person  stands  tiptoe,  in  order 
to  see  to  a (treater  distance,  he  may  be 
said  to  put  himself  into  that  position  . but 
if  a dancer  do  the  same,  as  a part  of  his 
performance,  it  becomes  a posture:  so, 
likewise,  when  one  leans  against  the  wall 
it  is  a leaning  position;  but  when  one 
theatrically  bends  his  body  backward  or 
forward,  it  is  a posture:  one  may, in  the 
same  manner,  sit  in  an  erect  position,  or 
in  a reclining  posture. 

En-ry  step  In  the  propreftstoa  of  existence,  cltanjtex 
our  psiilton  « ith  respect  to  tlie  things  about  u«- 

Johns  os. 

Milton  It  ns  reprrwi'.tod  this  violent  »plrit  (Molccli) 
us  the  first  that  ri>«  In  that  assembly  to  giro  his  opi- 
nion upon  their  pri'Miit  po.'furf  of  ntfatr*.  AhtJisoa. 

position,  v.  Tenet. 
positive,  v.  Actual. 
positive,  v.  Confident. 
positive,  v.  Definite. 

POSITIVE,  ABSOLUTE,  PEREMP- 
TORY. 

POSITIVE,  in  Latin  positions,  from 
j tono  to  put  or  place,  signifies  placed  or 
fixed,  that  is,  fixed  or  established  in  the 
mind . 

ABSOLUTE  (u.  Absolute ) signifies  un- 
controlled by  any  external  circumstances. 

PEREMPTORY,  in  Latin  patmpto- 
riits,  from  perimo  to  take  away,  signifies 
removing  all  further  question. 

Positive  is  said  either  of  a man's  con- 
victions or  temper  of  mind,  or  of  his  pro- 
ceedings ; absolute  is  said  of  his  mode  of 
proceeding,  nr  his  relative  circumstances ; 
peremptory  is  said  of  his  proceeding. 
Positive,  us  respects  a man's  conviction, 
has  been  spoken  of  under  the  article  of 
confident  (v.  Confident) ; in  the  latter 
sense  it  hears  the  closest  analogy  to  abso- 
lute or  p icremptory : a p msitive  mode  of 
speech  depends  upon  a positive  state  of 
mind;  an  absolute  inode  of  speech  de- 
pends upon  ihe  uncontrollable  authority 
of  the  speaker  : a peremptory  mode  of 
speech  depends  upon  tlic  disposition  mid 
relative  circumstances  uf  the  speaker  : n 
decision  is  positive  ; a command  absolute 
or  peremptory  : w hat  is  positive  excludes 
all  question  ; what  is  absolute  bars  all 
resistance ; what  is  purcinplory  removes 
all  hesitation : a positive  answer  can  be 


given  only  by  one  who  has  positive  infor- 
mation ; an  absolute  decree  can  issue 
only  from  one  vested  with  absolute  autho- 
rity ; a peremptory  refusal  can  be  given 
only  by  one  who  has  the  will  ana  the 
power  of  deciding  it  without  any  contro- 
versy. 

As  adverbs,  positively,  absolutely,  and 
peremptorily,  have  an  equally  close  con- 
nexion : a thing  is  snid  not  to  be  posi- 
tively known,  or  positively  determined 
upon,  or  positively  agreed  to ; it  is  said 
not  to  he  absolutely  necessary,  absolutely 
true  or  false,  absolutely  required ; it  is 
not  to  be  peremptorily  decided,  perempto- 
rily Aec\nroA,  peremptorily  refused. 

Positive  and  absolute  are  likewise  ap- 
plied to  moral  objects  with  the  same  dis- 
tinction as  before:  the  positive  expresses 
what  is  fixed  in  distinction  from  the  rela- 
tive that  may  vary  ; the  absolute  is  that 
which  is  independent  of  every  thing: 
thus,  pleasures  and  pains  are  punitive ; 
names  in  logic  are  absolute;  cases  iu 
grammar  are  absolute. 

The  diminution  cr  ceasing  of  pain  does  not  ope- 
rate  like  potilirc  plvasoro. 

Those  parts  of  the  moral  world  which  hate  cot 
an  abiolute , may  yet  hate  a relative  beauty.  In  re- 
spect of  some  other  p uts  concealed  from  u«.  Addison. 

The  Highlander  pint  to  every  question  an  answer 
to  prompt  and  peremptory,  that  sceptic  tern  is  dared 
Into  silence.  Jowwi. 

to  possess,  v.  To  have. 
to  possess,  v.  To  hold. 
possessions,  v.  Goods. 

POSSESSOR,  PROPRIETOR,  OWNER, 
MASTER. 

Tor.  POSSESSOR  has  the  full  power, 
if  uot  the  right,  of  the  present  disposal 
over  the  object  of  possession  ; the  PRO- 
PRIETOR and  OWNER  has  the  un- 
limited right  of  transfer,  hot  not  always 
the  power  of  immediate  disposal.  The 
proprietor  and  the  owner  are  the  same  in 
signification,  though  not  in  application  ; 
the  first  term  being  used  principally  in 
regard  to  mutters  of  importance;  the  hit- 
ter nil  familiar  occasions  : the  proprietor 
of  an  estate  is  a more  suitable  expression 
than  the  owner  uf  an  estate  : the  owner 
of  a hook  is  more  becoming  than  the  pro- 
prietor. Ihe  possessor  and  the  MASTER 
nro  commonly  the  same  person,  when 
those  things  are  iu  question  which  are 
subject  to  possession  ; but  the  terms  are 
otherwise  so  different  in  their  original 
meaning,  that  they  can  scarcely  admit  of 
comparison  ; the  possessor  of  a house  is 
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naturally  the  mailer  of  the  house;  and, 
in  general,  whatever  a rn;\n  pmsrmti,  that 
he  has  in  his  power,  and  is  consequently 
master  of;  but  we  may  Imre,  legally,  the 
right  of  possessing  a thing,  over  which  we 
have  actually  no  power  of  cqptroul : in 
this  case,  we  are  nominally  possessor  but 
virtually  not  master.  A minor,  or  insane 
person,  may  he  both  possessor  and  pro- 
priety of  that  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
troul ; a man  is,  therefore,  on  the  other 
hand,  appropriately  denominated  muster , 
not  possessor  of  his  actions. 

I am  convinced  (bat  a poetic  talent  in  a blenvlor  to 
H»  possessor.  Saw  .irk. 

Deatb!  great  proprietor  of  all ! Th  thine 
To  tread  on t empire  aid  to  quench  the  Hart. 

Torse. 

One  can*:'  of  the  locnfflcieucr  of  riche*  fto  pro- 
duce hnppinew)  h,  that  they  verjr  wldom  malt- their 
owner  rich.  Jons.on. 

Nought  N ifcn 

But  the  wild  herd*  that  out/,  n , master's  ntalL 

Thomson. 

POSSIBLE,  PRACTICABLE, 
PRACTICAL. 

POSSIBLE,  from  the  Latin  possum  to 
be  able,  signifies  properly  to  be  able  to  he 
done:  PRACTICABLE,  from  practice 
(».  To  exercise),  signifies  to  be  able  to  put 
in  practice  : hence  the  difference  between 
iwssible  and  prncticiU-le  is  the  same  as  be- 
tween doing  a thing  at  ail,  or  doing  it  as 
a rule.  There  are  many  things  possible 
which  cannot  he  called  practicable  ; but 
wliat  is  practicable  must,  in  its  nature,  be 
possible.  The  possible  depends  solely  on 
the  power  of  the  agent ; the  practicable 
depends  on  circumstances  : a child  can- 
not say  how  much  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
learn  until  he  has  tried ; schemes  have 
sometimes  every  thing  apparently  to  re- 
commend them  to  notice  hut  that  which 
is  of  the  first  importance,  namely,  their 
practicability. 

1 he  practicable  is  that  which  may  ot 
can  be  practised;  the  PRACTICAL  is 
that  which  is  intended  for  practice  : the 
former,  therefore,  applies  to  that  which 
men  devise  to  carry  into  practice ; the 
latter  to  that  which  they  have  to  practise : 
projectors  ought  to  consider  what  is 
practicable ; divines  and  moralists  havo 
to  consider  what  is  practical.  The  prac- 
ticable is  opposed  to  tho  impracticable  ; 
the  practical  to  the  theoretical  or  specu- 
lative. 

How  can  we,  without  tnppoting  our*c1vrs  under 
tbe  constant  c4re  of  a Supreme  Being,  give  aoj  p9t» 
iIHe  ac count  for  Hint  nice  proportion  which  wc  find 
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la  every  creat  city  between  the  deaths  and  births  of 
its  inhabitant*  f Aoouok. 

He  who  would  slot  at  practicable  things  should 
tarn  upon  slicing  our  pain,  rather  than  mooting 
our  sorrow.  Stkklk. 

Practical  cnnnfn*  shows  itself  in  political  mat- 
ters. SOWTH. 

post,  v.  Place. 
to  postpone,  v.  To  delay. 
posture,  v.  Action. 
posture,  v.  Position. 
potent,  v.  Powerful. 
potentate,  v.  Prince. 

POVERTY,  INDIGENCE,  WANT, 
NEED. 

POVERTY  marks  the  condition  of 
being  poor. 

INDIGENCE,  in  Latin  indigentia, 
comes  from  indigeo  and  the  Greek  Isopat 
to  want,  signifying  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  word  WANT,  the  abstract  condition 
of  wanting. 

NEED,  v.  Necessary. 

Poverty  is  a general  state  of  fortune 
opposed  to  that  of  riches;  in  which  one 
is  abridged  of  the  conveniences  of  life  : 
indigence  is  a particular  state  of  poverty, 
which  rises  above  it  in  such  a degree,  as 
to  exclude  the  necessaries  as  well  as  the 
conveniences  of  life ; want  and  need  are 
both  partial  states,  that  refer  only  to 
individual  things  which  are  wanting  to 
any  one.  Poverty  nud  indigence  com- 
prehend all  a man’s  external  circumstan- 
ces ; but  want,  when  taken  by  itself,  de- 
notes the  want  of  food  or  clothing,  and  is 
opposed  to  abundance ; need,  when  taken 
by  itself,  implies  the  want  of  money,  or 
any  other  useful  article ; but  they  are 
both  more  commonly  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  object  which  is  wanted,  and  in 
this  sense  they  are  to  the  two  former,  as 
the  genus  to  the  species.  Poverty  and 
indigence  are  permanent  states  ; want  and 
nerd  are  temporary : poverty  and  indi- 
gence are  the  order  of  Providence,  they 
do  not  depend  upon  the  individual,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  reckoned  as  his  fault; 
want  and  need  arise  more  commonly  from 
circumstances  of  one’s  own  creation,  and 
tend  frequently  to  one’s  discredit.  What 
man  has  not  caused,  man  cannot  so  easily 
obviate ; poverty  and  indigence  cannot, 
therefore,  he  removed  at  one’s  will : but 
want  and  nerd  are  frequently  removed  by 
the  aid  of  others.  Poverty  is  that  which 
one  should  learn  to  bear,  so  as  to  lessen  its 
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pains  ; indigence  is  a calamity  which  the 
compassion  of  others  may  in  some  meastire 
alleviate,  if  they  cannot  entirely  obviate; 
scant,  when  it  results  from  intemperance 
or  extravagance,  is  not  altogether  entitled 
to  arty  relief;  but  need,  when  it  arises 
from  casualties  that  arc  independent  of 
our  demerits,  will  always  find  friends. 

It  is  a wise  distribution  of  Providence 
which  has  made  the  rich  and  poor  to  be 
mutually  dependent  upon  each  other,  and 
both  to  be  essential  to  the.  happiness  of 
the  whole.  Among  all  descriptions  of 
indigent  persons,  none  are  more  entitled 
to  charitable  attention,  than  those  who 
in  addition  to  their  wants  suffer  under 
any  bodily  infirmity.  The  old  proverb 
says,  “That  waste  makes  want,"  which 
is  daily  realized  among  men  without 
making  them  wiser  by  experience.  “ A 
frieud  in  need"  according  to  another 
vulgar  proverb,  u is  a Iriend  indeed,” 
w Inch,  like  all  proverbial  sayings,  con- 
tains a striking  truth  ; for  nothing  can  he 
more  acceptable  than  the  assistance 
which  we  receive  from  a triend  when  we 
stand  in  need  of  it. 

Th»t  the  pnrrrfy  or  the  Highlanders  i,  gradually 
dlmlnlrbed  cannot  be  m-titioKcl  among  the  imply- 
ing coorequeocrs  of  sahjectlos.  Jons. on. 

If  we  can  but  ralae  him  above  indi  fetter,  a mo- 
derate .bare  of  good  fortune  and  merit  will  be  rufll- 
clenl  to  open  hl»  way  to  winterer  rite  we  can  w'ob 
him  10  obtain.  Mauaora’a  Inrrrana  ov  Cicr.no. 
Want  !«  a biller  and  n hateful  cooil. 

Became  Ita  virtues  are  not  understood. 

Yet  ronoy  thing t,  Imponaible  to  thought. 

Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought. 

Davorn. 

to  pound,  v.  To  break. 

TO  POUR,  SPILL,  SHED. 

POURis  probably  connected  with  yore, 
and  the  Lutin  preposition  per  through, 
signifying  to  make  to  pass  as  it  were 
through  a channel. 

SPILL  and  splash,  and  the  German 
spiiten  are  probably  onomatoptias. 

SHED  comes  from  the  German  sehei- 
den  to  separate,  signifying  to  cast  from. 

We  pour  with  design  ; we  spill  by  ac- 
cident : we  pour  water  over  a pluut  or  a 
bed ; wc  spill  it  on  the  ground.  To  pour 
is  an  act  of  convenience ; to  spill  and  shed 
are  acts  more  or  less  hurtful ; the  former 
is  to  cause  to  run  in  small  quantities ; the 
latter  in  large  quantities : we  pour  wine 
out  of  a bottle  into  a glass ; but  the  blood 
of  a person  is  said  to  be  spilt  or  shed  when 
his  life  is  violently  taken  away  : what  is 
poured  is  commonly  no  part  of  the  body 


from  whence  it  is  poured;  but  what  is 
shed  is  no  other  than  a component  part; 
hence  trees  are  said  to  shed  their  leaves, 
animals  their  hair,  or  human  beings  to 
shed  tears. 

Poes,  i»  nfc  m ruhtle  a rptrlt,  that  In  tlm  purring 
out  of  one  tangnagr  into  another,  it  will  evapornlc. 

Dkku in. 

O reputation  ! dearer  far  than  life, 

Tbnu  preetonr  Halram,  lovely  swerl  of  smell. 

Whose  cordial  drop*  unco  tplll  by  «on»e  rarl*  hand. 
Not  ail  Ihe  owner*,  care,  mi  the  repenting  toll 
Of  Ibe  rude  * pttter,  cau  collect ■ Srwru 

Herod  acted  tbe  pact  of  a great  meurner  for  the 
deceared  Arislcbulos,  th'dding  abundance  of  tear «, 

PnloKUZ. 

POWER,  STRENGTH,  AUTHORITY, 
DOMINION. 

POWER,  ill  French  pouvoir,  comes 
from  the  Latin  possum  to  be  able; 
STRENGTH  denotes  the  abstract  qua- 
lity of  strong. 

AUTHORITY,  v.  Influence. 

DOMINION,  o.  Empire. 

Power  is  the  generic  and  universal 
term,  comprehending  in  it  that  simple 
principle  of  nature  which  exists  in  all 
subjects.  Power  Is  either  physical  or 
mental,  public  or  private;  iti  the  former 
case  it  is  synonymous  with  strength,  in 
the  latter  with  authority.  Power  in  the 
physical  sense  respects  whatever  causes 
motion  ; strength  respects  that  species  of 
power  that  lies  in  the  vital  and  muscular 
parts  of  the  body.  Strength,  therefore, 
is  internal,  mid  depends  upon  the  internal 
organization  of  the  frame ; power,  on 
external  circumstances.  A man  may 
have  strength  to  move,  hut  not  the  power 
if  he  be  bound  with  cords.  Our  strength 
is  proportioned  to  the  health  of  the  body, 
and  the  firmness  of  its  make;  out  powtr 
may  be  increased  by  the  help  of  instru- 
ments. 

Civil  power  includes  in  it  all  that  which 
enables  us  to  have  auy  influence  or  con- 
truul  over  the  actions,  persons,  property, 
See.  of  others:  authority  is  confined  to 
that  species  of  power  which  is  derived 
from  some  legitimate  source.  Power  ex- 
ists independently  of  all  right ; authority 
is  founded  only  on  right.  A king  lias 
often  the  penver  to  he  cruel,  hut  he  has 
never  the  authority  to  he  so.  Subjects 
have  sometimes  the  power  of  overturning 
the  government,  but  they  can  in  no  case 
have  the  authority.  Power  may  be 
abused  ; authority  may  be  exceeded.  A 
minister  abuses  his  power  if  he  only  ex- 
erts it  to  benefit  bis  favourites  and  op- 
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press  the  subject ; an  ambassador  ex- 
ceeds las  authority  who  goes  beyond  the 
letter  of  his  instructions. 

Power  may  be  seized  either  by  fraud 
or  force  ; authority  is  derived  from  some 
present  law,  or  delegated  by  a higher 
power.  A usurper  bas  on  assumed  or 
usurped  power  ; it  is,  therefore,  exercised 
by  no  authority : the  Sovereign  holds  his 
power  by  the  law  of  God  ; for  God  is  the 
source  of  all  authority,  which  is  commen- 
surate with  his  goodness,  his  powtr,  and 
his  wisdom : man,  therefore,  exercises 
the  Supreme  mthority  over  man,  as  the 
minister  of  God’s  authority;  he  exceeds 
that  authority  if  he  do  any  thing  contrary 
to  God’s  will.  Subjects  have  a delegated 
authority  which  they  receive  from  a supe- 
rior ; if  they  act  for  themselves,  without 
respect  to  the  will  of  that  superior,  they 
exert  a power  without  authority.  In  this 
manner  a prime  minister  acts  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  king  to  whom  he  is  respon- 
sible. A minister  of  the  gospel  performs 
his  functions  by  the  authority  of  the  gos- 
pel, as  it  is  interpreted  and  administered 
by  the  Church ; but  when  he  acts  by  an 
individual  or  particular  interpretation,  it 
is  a self-assumed  power,  but  not  autho- 
rity. Social  beings,  in  order  to  act  in 
concert,  must  act  by  laws  and  the  subor- 
dination of  ranks,  whether  in  religion  or 
politics ; and  be  who  acts  solely  by  his 
own  will,  in  opposition  to  the  general 
consent  of  competent  judges,  exerts  a 
power,  but  is  without  authority.  Hence 
those  who  officiate  in  England  as  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing to  the  form  and  discipline  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  act  by  an  assumed  power, 
which,  though  not  punishable  bv  the  laws 
of  man,  must,  like  other  sins,  be  answer- 
ed for  at  the  bar  of  God. 

It  lies  properly  with  the  Supreme  power 
to  grant  privileges,  or  take  them  away  ; 
but  the  snmc  may  he  done  by  one  in 
whom  the  authority  is  invested.  Autho- 
rity in  this  sense  is  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life,  where  the  line  of 
distinction  is  always  drawn,  between 
what  we  can  and  what  we  ought  to  do. 
There  is  power  where  we  can  or  may  act; 
there  is  authority  only  where  we  ought  to 
act.  In  all  our  dealings  with  others,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  in  every  thing,  not 
what  we  have  the  power  of  doing,  hut 
what  we  have  the  authority  to  do.  In 
matters  of  indifference,  and  in  w hat  con- 
cerns ourselves  only,  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  the  powtr  to  act,  but  in  all  important 


matters  we-  must  have  the  authority  of 
the  divine  law  : a man  may  have  the 
power  to  read  or  leave  it  alone ; but  he 
cannot  dispose  of  his  person  without  ou- 
thority.  In  what  concerns  others,  we 
must  act  by  their  authority,  if  we  wish  to 
act  conscientiously  ; when  the  secrets  of 
another  are  confided  to  us,  we  have  the 
power  to  divulge  them,  but  not  the  autho- 
rity, unless  it  be  given  by  him  who  en- 
trusted them. 

Instructors  are  invested  by  parents 
with  authority  over  their  children ; and 
parents  receive  their  authority  from  na- 
ture, that  is,  the  law  of  God ; this  pater- 
nal authority,  according  to  the  Christian 
system,  extends  to  the  education,  but  not 
to  the  destruction  of  their  offspring.  Tho 
Heathens,  however,  claimed  and  exerted 
a power  over  the  lives  of  their  children. 
By  my  superior  strength  I may  be  enabled 
to  exert  a power  over  a man,  so  as  to  con- 
troul  his  action;  of  his  own  accord  he 
gives  me  authority  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty ; so  in  literature,  men  of  establish- 
ed reputation,  of  classical  merit,  and 
known  veracity,  are  quoted  ns  authorities 
in  support  of  any  position. 

Power  is  indefinite  ns  to  degree ; one 
may  have  little  or  much  poteer  : dominion 
is  a positive  degree  ol  poteer.  A mo- 
narch's power  may  be  limited  by  various 
circumstances  ; a despot  exercises  domi- 
nion over  ail  his  subjects,  high  and  low. 
One  is  not  said  to  get  a power  over  any 
object,  but  to  get  an  object  into  one's 
power:  On  the  other  hand,  we  get  a do- 
minion over  an  object ; thus  some  men 
have  a dominion  over  the  consciences  of 
others. 

Hence  thoa  tbalt  prove  my  might,  and  eorae  the 
hour 

Thou  .tends!  a rival  of  Imperial  pow'r.  Pori. 

Power  arl.lng  from  strength  I*  alwajn  in  those 
who  an#  governed,  who  are  nwnj : but  authority/ 
arl.lng  from  opinion  I.  In  those  who  govern,  who  nre 
few.  TvwriJt. 

And  each  of  the*.  mn*t  will,  perceive,  deilge. 

And  draw  caufuaMly  In  a different  line. 

Which  then  can  claim  dominion  oVr  the  red, 

Or  .tamp  tire  ruling  paasiou  in  tire  bread.  Jest  s,. 

POWERFUL,  POTENT,  MIGHTY. 

POWERFUL,  or  full  of  power,  is  also 
the  original  meaning  of  P<  )TENT ; but 
MIGHTY  signifies  having  might.  Power- 
ful is  applicable  to  strength  as  well  as 
power  : a powerful  man  is  one  who  by  his 
size  and  make  can  easily  overpower  an- 
other : and  a powerful  person  is  one  who 
has  much  in  his  power ; potent  is  used 
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only  in  this  latter  sense,  in  which  it  ex- 
presses n larger  extent  of  power:  a potent 
monarch  is  much  more  thtin  tt  pmocrful 
prince ; mighty  expresses  a still  higher 
degree  of  power ; might  is  power  unlimited 
by  any  consideration  or  circumstance  ; a 
giant  is  called  mighty  in  the  physical 
sense,  and  genius  is  said  to  be  mighty 
which  takes  every  thing  within  its  grasp  ; 
the  Supreme  Being  is  entitled  either  Om- 
nipotent or  Almighty ; but  the  latter  term 
seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  boundless  ex- 
tout more  forcibly  than  the  former. 

It  Is  certain  that  tlia  senses  arts  more  powerful  as 
the  reason  l»  weaker.  Jonv*os. 

Now,  flamin'  up  the  heaven*,  the  potent  «un 
Melt*  Into  limpid  air  the  blglwaiaed  cloud*. 

Thomson. 

He  who  live*  by  a mighty  principle  within,  which 
the  world  about  him  neither  sect  nor  understand*, 
he  only  ought  to  pats  for  godly.  South. 

PRACTICABLE,  V.  Possible. 
practical,  v.  Possible. 
practice,  v.  Custom. 
to  practise,  v.  To  exercise. 

TO  PRAISE,  COMMEND,  APPLAUD, 
EXTOL. 

PRAISE  conies  from  the  German 
preisen  to  value,  and  our  own  word  price, 
signifying  to  give  a value  to  a thing. 

COMMEND,  in  Latin  commendo , com- 
pounded of  com  and  mantlo,  sign i lies  to 
commit  to  the  good  opinion  of  others. 

APPLAUD,  o.  Applause. 

EXTOL,  in  Latin  cxtollo,  signifies  to 
lift  up  very  high. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  act  of  ex- 
pressing approbation.  To  praise  is  the 
most  general  and  indefinite;  it  may  rise 
to  a high  degree,  but  it  generally  implies 
a lower  degree  : we  jiraise  a person  gene- 
rally ; wo  commend  him  particularly  : we 
praise  him  for  his  diligence,  sobriety,  and 
tbe  like ; we  commend  him  fur  his  per- 
formances, or  for  any  particular  instance 
of  prudence  or  good  conduct.  To  ap- 
plaud is  an  ardent  mode  of  praising;  we 
applawl  a person  for  his  noblcucss  of  spi- 
rit : to  extol  is  u revercntiul  mode  of 
praising ; we  extol  a man  for  bis  heroic 
exploits.  Praise  is  confined  to  no  sta- 
tion, though  with  most  propriety  bestow- 
ed by  superiors  or  eiplnis  : commendation 
is  the  part  of  a superior;  a parent  com- 
mends his  child  for  an  act  nf  charity : ap- 
plause is  the  act  of  many  ns  well  ns  of 
one ; theatrical  performances  are  the  fre- 


quent subjects  of  public  applause:  to  extol 
is  the  act  of  inferiors,  who  declare  thus 
decidedly  their  sense  of  a person’s  supe- 
riority. 

In  the  scale  of  signification  commend 
stands  the  lowest,  and  extol  the  highest; 
we  praise  in  stronger  terms  than  we  com- 
mend: to  applaud  is  to  praise  in  loud 
terms  ; to  extol  is  to  praise  in  stroug 
terms.  He  who  expects  praise  will  not  be 
contented  with  simple  commendation  : 
praise,  when  sincere,  and  bestowed  by  one 
whom  we  esteem,  is  truly  gratifying  : but 
it  is  a dangerous  gift  for  the  receiver; 
happy  that  mnn  who  has  no  occasion  to 
repent  the  acceptance  of  it.  Commenda- 
tion is  always  sincere,  and  may  be  very 
beneficial  by  giving  encouragement : ap- 
plause is  noisy  ; it  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
multitude,  who  are  continually  changing. 

How  happy  (hon  we  find. 

Who  know  by  merit  to  engage  mankind, 

Praifd  by  each  (onrne,  by  ev’ry  heart  bcrlovM 
For  virtue*  practis'd,  and  for  art*  Improv’d.  Jkxyns. 

When  school- boy  ■ write  verse,  U may  indeed  rag» 
|W*t  an  expectation  of  ftoroethinff  better  hereafter, 
but  deaerve*  not  to  be  commended  for  any  real  merit 
of  their  own.  Cowrc*. 

While,  from  both  bench***,  with  redoubled  sound*, 

Th*  applautt  of  lord*  and  commoner*  abound*. 

Dmvbkk. 

The  pertlW  root  their  careful  Cie«ar  prahe, 

Him  they  extol ; they  worship  him  alone.  Dntdks. 

praise-worthy,  v.  Laudable. 
prank,  v.  Frolic. 
to  prate,  v.  To  babble. 
to  prattle,  t>.  To  babble. 

PRAYER,  PETITION,  REQUEST, 
ENTREATY,  SUIT. 

I’RAYER,  from  the  Latin  preeo,  and 
the  Greek  Taptnyo/iai  to  pray,  is  a gene- 
ral term,  including  the  common  idea  of 
application  to  some  person  for  any  favour 
to  he  granted  : PET  1TION,  from  peto  to 
seek;  REQUEST  (e.  To  ask);  EN- 
TREATY (v.  To  beg);  SUIT  from  sue, 
in  French  suivre,  Latin  sequor,  to  follow- 
after  ; denote  different  modes  of  prayer, 
varying  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action 
and  the  object  noted  upon. 

The  prayer  is  made  more  commonly  to 
the  Supreme  Being  ; the  petition  is  made 
more  generally  to  one’s  fellow  creatures  ; 
wo  may,  however,  pray  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  petition  our  Creator : the 
prayer  is  made  for  every  thing  which  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  us  as  liviag 
beings;  the  petition  is  made  for  that 
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which  may  satisfy  our  desires : hence  our 
prayers  to  the  Almighty  respect  nil  our 
circumstances  as  moral  ami  responsible 
agents;  our  petitions  respect  the  tempo- 
rary circumstances  of  our  present  exist- 
ence. 

Petitions  and  rei/uests  are  alike  made 
to  our  fellow-creatures ; hut  the  former 
are  a public  act,  in  which  many  express 
their  wishes  to  the  Supreme  Authority  ; 
the  latter  are  an  individual  act  between 
men  in  their  private  relations : the  people 
petition  the  king  or  the  parliament;  a 
school  of  boys  /tetition  their  master : a 
child  makes  a request  to  its  parent ; one 
friend  makes  a request  to  another.  The 
request  marks  an  equality,  but  the  en- 
treaty defines  no  condition ; it  differs, 
however,  from  the  former  in  the  nature  of 
the  object  and  the  mode  of  preferring : 
the  request  is  but  a simple  expression ; the 
entreaty  is  urgent:  the  request  may  be 
made  in  trivial  matters;  the  entreaty  is 
made  in  matters  thut  deeply  interest  the 
feelings : we  request  a friend  to  lend 
us  a bonk ; we  use  every  entreaty  in 
order  to  divert  a person  from  those  pur- 
poses which  we  think  detrimental : one 
complies  with  n request ; one  yields  to 
eutreaties.  It  wns  the  dying  request  of 
Socrates,  that  they  would  sacrifice  a cock 
to  d-'.sculapius ; Regulus  was  deaf  to  every 
entreaty  of  his  friends,  who  wished  him 
not  to  return  to  Carthage. 

The  suit  is  a higher  kind  of  prayer, 
varying  both  in  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  the  character  of  the  agent.  A gentle- 
man pays  his  suit  to  a lady;  a courtier 
makes  his  suit  to  the  prince. 

Torture  him  with  Ihy  toftneu, 

Nor  till  thy  prayers  are  granted,  set  him  free. 

Otway. 

She  takes  petition/,  and  dispenses  laws. 

Hears  and  determine*  every  private  cause.  Dryosn. 

Thus  spoke  VHoneus  t the  Trojan  crew, 

With  cries  and  clamours,  his  request  renew. 

Dry  oks. 

Arguments,  entreaties,  and  promises,  were  em- 
ployed iu  order  to  sooth  them  (the  followers  at 
Cortc«).  Koukiitson. 

Seldom  or  never  Is  there  much  spoke,  whenever 
any  one  comes  to  prefer  a suit  to  another.  South. 

PRECARIOUS,  V.  Doubtful. 
precedence,  v.  Priority. 
precedent,  v.  Example. 
preceding,  v.  Antecedent. 
precept,  «.  Command. 
precept,  v.  Doctrine. 


precept,  v.  Maxim. 
precincts,  r.  Border. 
precious,  v.  Valuable. 
precipitancy,  o.  Rashness. 
precise,  v.  Accurate. 
precision,  v.  Justness. 
to  preclude,  v.  To  prevent. 
precursor,  v.  Forerunner. 
predicament,  t\  Situation. 
ro  predict,  v.  To forelel. 
predominant,  v.  Prevailing. 
preeminence,  v.  Priority. 
prepack,  v.  Prelude. 

TO  PREFER,  V.  To  cllOOSC. 
to  prefer,  v.  To  encourage. 
preperablk,  v.  Eligible. 
preference,  v.  Priority, 
prejudice,  v.  Bias. 
prejudice,  v.  Disadvantage. 
preliminary,  v.  Previous. 

prelude,  preface. 
PllELUDE,  from  the  Latin  tuilo  to  play, 
signifies  the  game  thut  precedes  another ; 
PREFACE,  from  the  Latin  for  to  speuk, 
signifies  the  speech  that  precedes.  The 
idea  of  a preparatory  introduction  is  in- 
cluded in  both  these  terms,  but  the  former 
cousists  of  actions;  the  latter  of  words  : 
the  throwing  of  stones  and  breaking  of 
windows  is  the  prelude  on  the  part  of  a 
mob  to  u general  riot;  un  apology  for 
one’s  ill-behaviour  is  sometimes  the  pre- 
face to  soliciting  a remission  uf  punish- 
ment. The  prelude  is  mostly  preparatory 
to  that  which  is  in  itself  actually  bad  : 
the  preface  is  mostly  preparatory  to  some- 
thing supposed  to  be  objectionable.  In- 
temperance in  liquor  is  the  jyrelude  to 
every  other  extravagance ; when  one 
wishes  to  insure  compliance  with  a re- 
quest thut  may  possibly  be  unreasonable, 
it  is  necessary  to  pave  the  way  by  some 
suitable  preface. 

At  tbl*  time  there  was  a general  peace  alt  over 
the  world,  which  wti  a proper  prelude  for  unbcrlug 
iu  hid  coming  who  was  the  priRce  of  p *act. 

i’RIDKAirX. 

As  no  ilekjr 

Of  preface  brooking  through  his  zeal  of  right. 

Milton. 

premeditation,  v.  Forethought, 
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TO  PREMISK,  PRESUME. 
PREMISE,  from  pre  and  niilto,  signi- 
fies set  down  beforehand;  PRESUME, 
from  sumo  to  take,  signifies  to  take  before 
hand.  Both  these  terms  are  employed 
in  regard  to  our  previous  assertions  or 
admissions  of  any  circumstance ; the 
former  is  used  for  what  is  theoretical  or 
belongs  to  opinions  ; the  latter  is  used  for 
what  is  practical  or  belongs  to  facts  : we 
premise  that  the  existence  of  a Deity  is 
unquestionable  when  we  argue  respecting 
bis  attributes  ; we  presume  that  a person 
has  a firm  belief  in  divine  revelation 
when  we  exhort  him  to  follow  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel.  No  argument  can 
be  pursued  until  we  have  premised  those 
points  upon  which  both  parties  are  to 
agree  : we  must  be  careful  not  to  presume 
upon  more  than  what  we  are  fully  autho- 
rised to  take  for  certain. 

Here  we  must  fir*t  premite  what  It  I*  to  enter 
into  temptation.  Solth. 

fn  the  Ion?  Iambic  it  doe*  not  appear  that 

Chaucer  ever  computed  at  all;  for  I prrtume  no 
one  c%n  imagine  that  be  wa*  the  author  of  (*am«*)jn. 

Tybwiiitt. 

TO  PREPARE,  r.  To  Jit. 
preparatory,  c.  Previous. 
to  preponderate,  i'.  To  over- 
balance. 

prepossession,  t'.  Bent. 
prepossession,  v.  Bias. 
preposterous,  t>.  Irrational. 
prerogative,  r.  Privilege. 
to  presage,  v.  To  augur. 
presage,  v.  Omen. 
to  prescribe,  v.  To  appoint. 
to  prescribe,  t>.  To  dictate. 
prescription,  r.  Usage. 

PRESENT,  V.  Gift. 

to  present,  v.  To  give. 
to  present,  v.  To  introduce. 
to  preserve,  v.  To  keep. 
to  preserve,  v.  To  save. 

TO  PRESS,  SQUEEZE,  PINCH, 
GRIPE. 

PRESS,  in  Latin  pies.us,  .participle  of 
premo,  which  prububly  mum  from  the 
Greek  fiapnpa. 

SQUEEZE,  in  Siixnn  st/uizsa,  Latin 
yuosso,  Hebrew  reshah  to  press  together. 


PRESSING. 

PINCH  is  but  a variation  from  pineer, 
pin,  spine. 

GRIPE,  front  the  German  greifen,  sig- 
nifies to  seize,  like  the  word  grapple  or 
grusp,  the  Latin  rapio,  the  Greek  yptwiiu 
to  fish  or  catch,  and  the  Hebrew  gcraph 
to  catch. 

The  forcible  action  of  one  body  on  un- 
other  is  included  in  all  these  terras.  In 
the  word  press  this  is  the  only  idea ; the 
rest  dilier  in  the  circumstances.  We 
may  press  with  the  foot,  the  hand,  the 
whole  body,  or  any  particular  limb  ; one 
syueezes  commonly  with  the  hand  ; one 
pinches  either  with  the  fingers  or  an  in- 
strument constructed  in  a similar  form ; 
ooe  gripes  with  teeth,  claws,  or  any  in- 
strument that  can  gain  a hold  of  the  nl>. 
ject.  Inanimate  as  well  as  animate  objects 
press  or  pinch  ; hut  to  syueeze  and  gripe 
are  more  properly  the  actions  of  animate 
objects ; the  former  is  always  said  of 
persons,  the  latter  of  animals ; stones 
press  that  on  which  they  rest  their  weight ; 
u door  which  shuts  of  itself  may  pinch 
the  fingers ; one  squeezes  the  hand  of  a 
friend ; lobsters  mid  many  other  shell- 
fish gripe  whatever  comes  within  their 
claws. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  have 
a similar  distraction ; we  press  a person 
by  importunity,  or  some  coercive  mea- 
sure : an  extortioner  syueezes  in  order  to 
get  that  which  is  given  with  reluctance 
nr  difficulty ; a miser  pinches  himself  if 
he  contracts  his  subsistence ; he  gripes 
all  that  comes  within  his  possession. 

AH  fliim*  womi'd  (thp  thirty  wi»r«  of  Orwli**) 
pm.fr/  karri  upon  the  obi  kin?,  each  »oUeitin£  lor  a 
wn  of  brr  own.  Pride  • I'X. 

Vrntirils*  rt-ffit inf  ;ri-at  «um<  from  1li*roit  to  pro- 
mote hi*  infer»*«.if  .m.i  at  the  mini*  Hud*  sr»**»tri  l« 
liiinhT  it,  tijueczcsi  each  of  tl.em  lu  the  btiniBl,  in  J 
»T*ril  neither.  PlUOKAt  X. 

Reiter  tlUpowM  to  clothe  lb*1  tvtterM  wretch. 

Who  »hlbtk*  ImirJlh  the  hlaat,  to  I ti!  tlf  poof 
Pinch'd  with  afflictive  want  Sow rnvir.c.r. 

How  can  he  be  envied  for  hi*  felicity  who  *.  run  - 
Mlhui  that  a very  vhort  time  Rill  give  iii.n  up  to  Hie 
gripe  of  poveity.  Jo.iXvon. 

PRESSING,  ITRGENT,  IMPORTUNATE. 

PRESSING  ami  UHGKNT,  front  to 
press  autl  urge,  are  applied  n>  qualifying 
terms  either  to  persons  or  tilings;  IM- 
i*OKn  NATE,  from  the  verb  to  impor - 

tunt , which  probably  signUies  to  vai>it  to 
get  into  port,  to  land  at  some  port,  is  ap- 
plied only  to  persons.  In  regard  to pr cu- 
ing t it  is  said  either  of  one’s  demands, 
one’s  requests,  or  one's  exhortations; 
urgent  is  said  of  one’s  solicitations  oreu* 
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treaties  ; importunate  is  said  of  one’s  beg- 
ging or  applying  for  a thing.  The  pressing 
has  more  of  violence  in  it ; it  is  supported 
by  force  and  authority  ; it  is  employed  in 
matters  of  right : the  urgent  makes  an 
appeal  to  one’s  feelings ; it  is  more  per- 
suasive, and  is  employed  in  matters  of 
favour:  the  importunate  has  some  of  the 
force,  but  none  of  the  authority  or  obli- 
gation of  the  pressing;  it  is  employed  in 
mutters  of  personal  gratification.  When 
applied  to  things,  pressing  is  as  much 
more  forcible  than  urgent,  as  in  the  former 
case  ; we  speak  of  a pressing  necessity, 
an  urgent  cate.  A creditor  will  be  press- 
ing for  his  money  when  he  tears  to  lose  it ; 
one  friend  is  urgent  with  another  to  inter- 
cede in  his  behalf ; beggars  are  commonly 
importunate  with  the  hope  of  teasing 
others  out  of  their  money. 

Mr.  Gay,  whose  zeal  in  your  concern  U worthy  a 
friend,  write*  to  me  in  the  mo*t  j fretting  term* 
about  K.  Poes. 

Tl»e  danger  wa»  urgent , and  by  losing  a viugle 
moment  might  become  unavoidable.  Robertson. 

Sleep  may  be  put  off  from  time  to  time,  yet  the 
demand  Is  of  *o  importunate  a nature  a*  not  to  re- 
main In  op  uusativAed.  Jomnsos. 

to  presume,  v . To  premise, 
presuming,  r.  Presumptive. 
presumption,  v . Arrogance. 

PRESUMPTIVE,  PRESUMPTUOUS, 
PRESUMING. 

PRESUMPTIVE  comes  from  presume , 
in  the  sense  of  supposing  or  taking  lor 
granted;  PRESUMPTUOUS,  PRESUM- 
ING ( v . Arrogance ),  cotne  from  the 
same  verb  in  the  bense  of  taking  upon 
one's  seif,  or  taking  to  one's  self  any  im- 
portance : the  former  is  therefore  em- 
ployed in  an  indifferent,  the  latter  in  a 
bad  acceptation:  a presumptive  heir  is 
one  presumed  or  expected  to  be  heir ; 
presumptive  evidence  is  evidence  founded 
on  some  presumption  or  supposition  ; so 
likewise  presumptive  reasoning;  but  a pre- 
sumptuous man,  u presumptuous  thought,  a 
presumptuous  behaviour,  all  indicate  an 
unauthorized  prcsumjttion  in  ont*s  own  fa- 
vour. Presumptuous  is  u stronger  term 
than  presuming f because  it  has  a mure  de- 
finite use;  the  former  designates  the  ex- 
press quality  of  presumption , the  latter  die 
inclination  : a man  is  presumptuous  when 
his  conduct  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
presumption  ; he  is  presuming  inasmuch 
as  he  shows  himself  disposed  to  presume: 
hence  we  speak  of  presumptuous  lan- 


guage, not  presuming  language;  a pre- 
suming temper,  not  a presumptuous  tem- 
per. in  like  mauner  when  one  says  it  is 
presumptuous  in  a man  to  do  any  thing, 
this  expresses  the  idea  of  presumption 
much  more  forcibly  than  to  say  it  is  pre- 
suming in  him  to  do  it.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  a nmu  to  address  a monarch 
in  a language  of  familiarity  and  disre- 
spect ; it  is  presuming  in  a common  per- 
son to  address  any  one  who  is  superior 
in  station,  with  familiarity  and  disre- 
spect. 

There  h no  qualiAciKion  for  government  but  virtue 
and  wlailoin,  actual  or  pretu  mptirr.  Blrkr. 

See  what  i*  got  by  those  preiumptunut  principle* 
which  have  brought  your  leader*  (of  tbe  revolution) 
to  de*pi«e  all  their  predeces«ore.  Bcrkr. 

Presuming  of  his  fore*  with  sparkling  eyes* 

Already  be  devours  the  promis’d  prize.  Drydin. 

presumptuous,  v.  Presumptive. 

PRETENCE,  PRETENSION,  PRETEXT, 
EXCUSB. 

PRETENCE  comes  from  pretend  (v. 
To  feign)  in  the  sense  of  setting  forth 
any  thing  independent  of  ourselves. 
PRETENSION  comes  from  the  same 
verb  in  tbe  sense  of  setting  forth  any 
thing  that  depends  upon  ourselves.  The 
pretence  is  commonly  a misrepresentation ; 
tbe  pretension  is  frequently  a miscalcula- 
tion : the  pretence  is  set  forth  to  conceal 
what  is  bad  in  one’s  self ; the  pretension 
is  set  forth  to  display  what  is  good  : the 
former  betrays  one’s  falsehood,  the  latter 
one’s  conceit  or  self-importance ; the 
former  can  never  be  employed  in  a good 
sense,  the  latter  may  sometimes  he  em- 
ployed in  an  indifferent  sense : a man 
of  bad  character  may  make  a pretence  of 
religion  by  adopting  an  outward  profes- 
sion ; men  of  the  least  merit  often  make 
the  highest  pretensions. 

The  pretence  and  PRETEXT  alike  con- 
sist of  what  is  unreal ; but  the  former  is 
not  so  great  a violation  of  truth  as  the 
latter  : the  pretence  may  consist  of  truth 
and  falsehood  blended ; the  pretext  con- 
sists altogether  of  falsehood  : the  pretence 
may  sometimes  serve  only  to  conceal  or 
palliate  a fault ; the  pretext  serves  to  hide 
something  seriously  culpable  or  wicked  : 
a child  may  make  indisposition  a pretence 
for  idleness  ; a thief  makes  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  servants  a pretext  for  get- 
ting admittance  into  a house. 

The  pretence  and  EXCUSE  are  both  set 
forth  to  justify  oue’s  conduct  in  the  eyes 
of  others;  but  the  pretence  always  con- 
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eeals  something  more  or  less  culpable, 
and  by  a greater  or  less  violation  of  truth ; 
the  excuse  may  sometimes  justify  that 
which  is  justifiable,  and  with  strict  regard 
to  truth.  To  oblige  one's  self  under  the 
pretence  of  obliging  another,  is  a despica- 
ble trick ; illness  is  an  allowable  excuse 
to  justify  any  omission  in  business. 

O.lit  bad  warn’d  her  to  beware 
Of  atrolliofc  pod*,  whose  usual  trade  if. 

Under  pretence  of  taking  air, 

To  pick  up  tubtiinarjr  ladies.  Swirr. 

Each  thinks  his  own  the  best  pretention.  Gay . 

Justifying  perfidy  and  murder  for  puhlick  benefit, 
pub  lick  benefit  would  soon  become  the  pretext,  and 
perfidy  and  murder  the  end.  Bikkr. 

The  last  refuge  of  a guilty  person  U to  take  shel- 
ter under  an  excuse.  South. 

TO  PRETEND,  V.  To  feign. 

• to  pretend,  ti.  To  affect. 
pretension,  v.  Pretence. 

PRETENSION,  CLAIM. 

PRETENSION  (u.  Pretence)  and 
CLAIM  (t>.  To  ask  for)  both  signify  an 
assertion  of  rights,  but  they  differ  in  the 
nature  of  the  rights.  The  hrst  refers  only 
to  the  rights  which  are  calculated  as  such 
by  an  individual ; the  latter  to  those 
which  exist  independent  of  his  supposi- 
tion : there  cannot  therefore  be  a preten- 
sum  without  some  one  to  pretend, hut  there 
may  be  a claim  without  any  immediate 
claimant : thus  we  say  a person  rests  tiis 
pretension  to  the  crown  upon  the  ground 
of  being  descended  from  the  former  king; 
in  hereditary  monarchies  there  is  no  one 
who  has  any  elaim  to  the  crown  except 
the  next  heir  in  succession.  A preten- 
sion is  commonly  built  upon  one’s  per- 
sonal merits ; a claim  rests  upon  the 
laws  of  civil  society  : a person  makes 
high  pretensions  who  estimates  his  merits 
’and  consequent  deserts  at  a high  rate  ; 
he  judges  of  his  claims  according  as  they 
are  supported  by  the  laws  of  his  country 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  case : the 
pretension  when  denied  can  never  lie 
proved  ; the  claim,  when  proved,  can  be 
enforced.  One  is  in  general  willing  to 
dispute  the  pretensions  of  men  who  make 
themselves  judges  in  their  own  cause; 
but  one  is  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  any 
claims  which  are  modestly  preferred. 
Those  who  make  a pretension  to  the 
greatest  learning  are  commonly  men  of 
shallow  information ; those  who  have  the 
most  substantial  claims  to  the  gratitude 
aod  respect  of  mankind  are  commonly 


found  to  be  men  of  the  fewest  preten- 
sions. 

It  Is  often  charged  upon  writer.,  that  with  atl  their 
pretention,  to  penlu»  and  dbcoreriee,  they  do  little 
more  than  copy  one  another.  Joanawn. 

This  night  our  minister  we  name. 

Let  every  servant  speak  his  ctmim.  Gar. 

pretext,  v.  Pretence. 
pretty,  v.  Beautiful. 

PREVAILING,  PREVALENT,  RULING, 

OVERRULING,  PREDOMINANT. 

PREVAILING  and  PREVALENT 
both  come  from  the  Latin  prevuleo  to  be 
strong  above  others. 

RULING,  OVERRULING,  and 
PREDOMINANT  (from  ilomiuorto  rule), 
signify  ruling  or  bearing  greater  sway 
than  others. 

Prevailing  expresses  the  actual  state  or 
quality  of  a particular  object : prevalent 
marks  the  quality  of prevailing,  as  it  affects 
objects  in  general.  The  same  distinction 
exists  between  overruling  and  predomi- 
nant. A |>ersun  has  a prevailing  sense  of 
religion ; religious  feeling  is  prevalent  in 
a country  or  in  a community.  The  pre- 
vailing idea  at  present  is  in  favour  of  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  sovereign  : a con- 
trary principle  has  been  very  prevulent  for 
many  years.  Prevailing  and  prevalent  mark 
simply  the  existing  state  of  superiority: 
ruling  and  predominant  express  this  state, 
in  relation  to  some  other  which  it  hassuper- 
seded  or  reduced  to  a state  of  inferiority. 
An  opinion  is  said  to  be  prevailing  as  re- 
spects the  number  of  persons  by  whom 
it  is  maintained  : a principle  is  said  to  be 
ruling  as  respects  the  superior  influence 
which  it  has  over  the  conduct  of  meu 
more  than  any  other.  Particular  disor- 
ders are  prevail  nt  at  certain  seasons  ot 
the  year,  wlien  they  affect  the  generality 
of  persons  : a particular  taste  or  fashion 
is  predominant  which  supersedes  all  other 
tastes  or  fashions.  Excessive  drinking  is 
too  prevalent  a practice  iu  England  : vir- 
tue is  certainly  predominant  over  vice  in 
this  country,  if  it  be  in  any  country. 

The  mils  naturally  constriuent  upon  a prrrailinff 
temptation  are  intolerable.  South. 

WliateVr  tlji.il  sbalt  ordain,  thou  ruling  pow’r, 
Unknown  and  auddea  be  tbe  dreadful  bear.  Rowr. 

Nor  can  a man  independently  of  the  or trruiing 
Influence  of  God1,  blowing  and  care,  call  himself  one 
penny  richer.  SotTH. 

The  doctrine  of  not  owning  a foreigner  to  be  a king 
waa  held  and  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  a predominant 
sect  of  the  Jews.  Phidkiix. 
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PREVENT. 

TO  prbvail  UPON,  v.  To  per- 
suade. 

pbb valent,  v.  Prevailing. 
to  prevaricate,  v.  To  evade. 
TO  prevent,  v.  To  hinder. 

TO  PREVENT,  ANTICIPATE. 

To  PREVENT  is  literally  to  come  be- 
forehand, anti  ANTICIPATE  to  take 
beforehand : the  funner  is  employed  for 
actual  occurrences ; the  latter  as  much 
for  calculations  as  for  actions  : to  prevent 
is  the  act  of  one  being  towards  another ; 
to  anticipate  is  the  act  of  a being  either 
towards  himself  or  another.  Goa  is  said 
to  prevent  us,  if  he  interposes  with  his 
grace  to  divert  our  purposes  towards  that 
which  is  right ; we  anticipate  the  happi- 
ness which  we  are  to  enjoy  in  future ; we 
anticipate  what  a person  is  going  to  say 
by  saying  the  same  thing  before  him. 
The  term  prevent,  when  taken  in  this  its 
strict  and  literal  sense,  is  employed  only 
as  the  act  of  the  Divine  Being ; antici- 
pate, on  the  contrary,  is  taken  only  as  the 
act  of  human  beings  towards  each  other. 
These  words  may,  however,  be  farther 
allied  to  each  other,  when  under  the 
term  prevention  in  its  vulgar  acceptation 
is  included  the  idea  of  hindering  another 
in  his  proceedings ; in  which  case  to  an- 
ticipate is  a species  of  prevention  ; that 
is,  to  prevent  another  from  doing  a thing 
by  doing  it  one’s-self. 

Bnt  I do  think  it  most  cowardly  and  vile. 

For  fear  of  what  night  fall,  bo  to  prerent 

The  liar  of  life.  SuiifpiAti, 

Ho  that  has  anticipated  the  con  venal  ion  of  a wit 
will  wonder  to  what  prejudice  be  owes  hb  reputation. 

JO  HR  SOW. 

TO  PREVENT,  OBVIATE,  PRECLUDE. 

To  PREV  ENT  (u.  To  hinder ) is  here 
as  in  the  former  case  the  generic  term, 
the  others  are  specific.  What  one  pre- 
vent! does  not  happen  at  all : what  one 
OBVIATES  cease*  to  happen  in  future  : 
we  prevent  those  evils  which  we  know 
will  come  to  pass  if  not  prevented:  we 
obviate  those  evils  which  we  have  already 
felt  ; that  is,  we  prevent  their  repetition. 
Crimes  and  calamities  are  jrrevcnled ; dif- 
ficulties, objections,  inconveniences,  and 
troubles,  are  obviated.  When  crowds 
cojlect  in  vast  numbers  in  any  small  spot, 
it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  mischief ; wise 
precautions  may  be  adopted  to  obviate  the 
inconvenience  which  necessarily  attends  a 
great  crowd. 

To  prevent  and  obviate  are  the  acts  of 
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either  conscious  or  unconscious  agents  : 
to  PRECLUDEis  the  act  of  unconscious 
agents  only  : one  prevents  or  obviates  a 
thing  by  the  use  of  means,  or  else  the 
tilings  themselves  prevent  and  obviate,  as 
when  we  say  that  a person  prevents  an- 
other from  coming,  or  illness  prevents 
him  from  coming : a person  obviates  a 
difficulty  by  a contrivance ; a certain  ar- 
rangement or  change  obviates  every  diffi- 
culty. We  intentionally  prevent  a per- 
son from  doing  that  which  we  disapprove 
of;  his  circumstances  preclude  him  from 
enjoying  certain  privileges.  Prevent  re- 
spects that  which  is  cither  good  or  bad  ; 
obviate  respects  that  which  is  bad  al- 
ways ; preclude  respects  that  which  is 
good  or  desirable : ill  health  prevents  a 
person  from  pursuing  his  business ; em- 
ployment prevents  n young  person  from 
fulling  into  had  practices  ; admonition 
often  obviates  the  necessity  of  punish- 
ments ; want  of  learning  or  of  a regular 
education  often  precludes  a man  from 
many  of  the  political  advantages  which 
he  might  otherwise  enjov. 

E«’rj  diieaw  of  ii".  we  raaj  prevent. 

Like  those  of  youth,  by  being  ilili^-iit.  Dfnii  vm. 

The  imputation  of  folly,  If  it  it  true,  must  be  tuf- 
frred  without  hope;  but  that  of  immorality  may  be 
obriat  d by  removing  the  enure.  Hawkmw ortm. 

Hat  not  man  au  inheritance  to  which  all  may- 
return,  who  are  not  no  foolith  at  to  continue  the  pur- 
suit after  pleasure  till  every  hope  h precluded. 

Hawks*  worth. 

previous,  v.  Antecedent. 

PREVIOUS,  PRELIMINARY,  PREPA- 
RATORY, INTRODUCTORY. 

PRE\  IOUS,  in  1 fiitin  previus,  com- 
pounded of  prtt  and  via,  signifies  leading 
the  wav  or  going  before. 

PRELIMINARY,  from  prre  and  limtn 
a threshold,  signifies  belonging  to  the 
threshold  or  entrance. 

PREPARATORY  and  INTRODUC- 
TORY signify  belonging  to  a preparation 
or  introduction. 

Previous  denotes  simply  the  order 
of  succession  : the  other  terms,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  convey  the  idea  of  con- 
nexion between  the  objects  which  suc- 
ceed each  other.  Previous  applies  to  ac- 
tions and  proceedings  in  general ; as  a 
picvious  question,  a previous  inquiry,  a 
previous  determination : preliminary  is 
employed  only  for  matters  of  contract ; a 
preliminary  article,  a preliminary  condi- 
tion, are  what  precede  the  finul  settle- 
ment of  any  question : preparatory  is 
employed  for  matters  of  arrangement ; 
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the  disposing  of  men  in  battle  it  prepa- 
ratory to  an  engagement ; the  malting  of 
marriage  deeds  and  contracts  is  prepa- 
ratory to  the  final  solemnization  of  the 
marriage : introductory  is  employed  for 
matters  of  science  or  discussion;  us  re- 
marks are  introductory  to  the  main  sub- 
ject in  question  ; compendiums  of  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  the  like,  as  introduc- 
tory to  larger  works,  are  useful  for  young 
people.  Prudent  people  are  careful  to 
make  every  previous  inquiry  before  they 
seriously  enter  into  engagements  with 
strangers : it  is  impolitic  to  enter  into 
details  until  all  preliminary  matters  are 
fully  adjusted  : one  ought  never  to  un- 
dertake any  important  matter  without 
first  adopting  every  preparatory  measure 
that  can  facilitate  its  prosecution : in 
complicated  matters  it  is  necessary  to 
have  something  introductory  by  way  of 
esplanation. 

One  step  by  which  a temptation  approach**  to  Its 
crial*  w a prerious  proving  familiarity  of  the  mind 
with  the  >ia  which  a man  U templed  to.  Socth. 

I have  discussed  the  nuptial  preliminaries  so 
often,  that  I can  irpeat  the  forms  in  which  jointures 
arc  settled  and  plo-monc*  secured.  Johnson. 

jK*ch)lns  is  In  tbe  practice  of  bolding  the  specta- 
tor in  suspense  by  a preparatory  slleoee  in  his 
chief  person.  I'v ware* land. 

Consider  yourselves  aft  acting  now,  under  the  eye 
of  God,  an  introductory  part  to  a more  Important 
scene.  Blair. 

PREY,  v.  Booty. 

PRICK,  V.  Cost.  > 
price,  v.  Value. 

PRIDE,  VANITY,  CONCEIT. 

PRIDF.  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  word  parade,  and  the  German 
pracht  show  or  splendour,  as  it  signifies 
that  high-flown  temper  in  a man  which 
makes  him  paint  to  himself  every  thing  in 
himself  us  beautiful  or  splendid. 

VANITY,  in  Latin  vanitus,  from  Tain 
and  vomit,  is  compounded  of  re  or  valde 
and  inanii,  signifying  exceeding  empti- 
ness. 

CONCEIT,  t.  Conceit. 

The  valuing  of  one's-selfon  the  posses- 
sion of  any  property  is  the  idea  common 
to  these  terms,  but  they  differ  either  in 
regard  to  the  object  or  the  manner  of 
tbe  action.  Pride  is  the  term  of  most 
extensive  import  and  application,  and 
comprehends  in  its  signification  not  on'y 
that  of  the  other  two  terms,  but  likewise 
ideas  peculiar  to  itself. 

Pndc  is  applicable  to  every  object, 
good  or  bad,  high  or  low,  small  or  great ; 


vanity  is  applicable  only  to  small  objects : 
pride  is  therefore  good  or  bad  ; vanity  is  al- 
ways bad,  it  is  always  emptiness  or  nothing- 
ness. A mail  is  proud  who  values  himself 
on  the  possession  of  his  literary  or  scien- 
tific talent,  on  his  wealth,  on  his  rank,  on 
his  power,  on  his  acquirements,  or  his  Su- 
periority over  his  competitors ; he  is  vain 
of  his  person,  his  dress,  his  wnlk,  or  any 
thing  that  is  frivolous.  Pride  is  the  in- 
herent quality  in  man ; and  while  it  rests 
on  noble  objects,  it  is  his  noblest  charac- 
teristic; r unity  is  the  distortion  of  one's 
nature  flowing  from  a vicious  constitution 
or  education  : pride  shows  itself  variously 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  on 
which  it  is  fixed ; n noble  pride  seeks  to 
display  itself  in  all  that  can  command  tlie 
respect  or  admiration  of  mankind;  the 
pride  of  w ealth,  of  (lower,  or  of  other  ad- 
ventitious properties,  commonly  displays 
itself  in  an  unseemly  deportment  towards 
others;  vanity  shows  itself  only  by  its 
eagerness  to  catch  the  notice  of  others. 

Pride  (soys  Blair)  makes  us  esteem 
ourselves : vanity  makes  us  desire  the 
esteem  of  others.  But  if  pride  is,  a9  I 
have  before  observed,  selfesteem,  or, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  selt-valu- 
ation,  it  cannot  properly  be  said  to  make 
us  esteem  ourselves.  Of  vanity  1 have 
already  said  that  it  makes  us  anxious 
for  the  notice  and  applause  of  others; 
but  1 cannot  with  Dr.  Blair  say  that  it 
makes  us  want  the  esteem  ot  others, 
because  esteem  is  too  substantial  a qua- 
lity to  be  sought  for  by  the  vain.  Besides, 
that  which  Dr.  Blair  seems  to  assign  as  a 
leading  and  characteristic  ground  of  dis- 
tinction between  pride  and  vanity  is  only 
an  incidental  property.  A man  is  said  to 
be  vain  of  his  clothes,  if  he  gives  indica- 
tions that  he  values  himself  upon  them 
ns  a ground  of  distinction  ; although  be 
should  not  expressly  seek  to  display  him- 
self to  others. 

Conceit  is  that  species  of  self-valuation 
that  respects  one’s  talents  only ; it  is  so 
far  therefore  closely  allied  to  pride  ; but 
a man  is  said  to  be  proud  of  that  w hich 
he  really  has,  but  to  be  conceited  of  that 
which  he  really  has  not : a man  may  be 
proud  to  ail  excess  of  merits  which  he 
actually  possesses ; but  when  ho  is  ctw- 
ceitcd  jiis  merits  are  all  in  his  owu  con- 
ceit ; the  latter  is  therefore  obviously 
founded  on  falsehood  altogether. 

Vanity  milt,  men  rtiliculuun,  pride  odious  sad 
ambition  terrible.  St* KM, 

'Tin  an  old  mailm  In  the  Kboola, 

That  canity' c tbe  load  of  fool n.  Swirr. 
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Tta  tsU-tsnesit  at  the  jonog  U tht  pal  loarca 
Of  tkoto  iu|er,  to  .bleb  Ik tj  are  el  pored.  Bui*. 

PKIOB,  HAUGHTINESS,  LOKTINES8, 
DIGNITY. 

PRIDE  is  employed  principally  ni  re* 
specie  the  temper  of  the  mind  ; the  other 
terms  are  employed  either  as  respects  the 
sentiment  of  the  mind,  or  the  external 
behaviour. 

Pride  is  here  as  before  (r.  Pride)  a 
generic  term:  HAUGHTINESS  (». 
Haughty),  LOFTINESS  (t>.  High),  DIG* 
N I'll  (r.  Honour),  are  but  modes  of pride. 
Pride,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  purely  of 
self-esteem,  is  a positive  sentiment  which 
one  may  entertain  independently  of  other 
persons : it  lies  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  human  heart,  and  mingles  itself  in- 
sensibly with  our  affections  and  passions  ; 
it  is  our  companion  by  night  and  by  day  ; 
in  public  or  in  private;  it  goes  with  a man 
wherever  hegoes,and  stays  with  him  where 
he  stays ; it  is  a never  failing  source  of 
satisfaction  and  self-complacency  under 
every  circumstance  and  in  every  situation 
of  human  life.  Haughtiness  is  that  mode 
of  pride  which  springs  out  of  one’s  com- 

Crison  of  one’s-self  with  others : the 
tghty  man  dwells  on  the  inferiority  of 
others  ; the  proud  man  in  the  strict  sense 
dwells  on  his  own  perfections.  Loftiness 
is  a mode  of  pride  which  raises  the  spirit 
above  objects  supposed  to  be  inferior ; it 
does  not  set  man  so  much  above  others 
as  above  himself,  or  that  which  concerns 
himself.  Dignity  is  a mode  of  pride 
which  exalts  the  whole  man,  it  is  the  en- 
tire consciousness  of  what  is  becoming 
himself  and  due  to  himself. 

Pride  assumes  such  a variety  of  shapes, 
and  puts  on  such  an  infinity  uf  disguises, 
that  it  is  not  easy  always  to  recognize  it 
at  the  first  glance ; but  an  insight  into 
human  nuture  will  suffice  to  convince  us 
that  it  is  the  spring  uf  all  human  actions. 
Whether  we  see  a man  professing  humi- 
lity and  self-nbasemeut,  or  a singular  de- 
gree of  self-debasement,  or  any  degree  of 
self-exultation,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
lus  own  pride  or  conscious  self-iinportuncu 
is  not  wounded  by  any  such  measures; 
but  that  in  all  cases  he  is  equally  stimu- 
lated with  the  desire  of  giving  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  others  that  degree  of  import- 
ance to  which  in  his  own  eyes  he  is  en- 
titled. Huuglitinea  is  an  unbonding  spe- 
cies or  mode  of  pride  which  docs  not 
stoop  to  any  artifices  to  obtain  gratifica- 
tion ; but  compels  others  to  give  it  what 
it  faucies  to  be  its  due.  loftiness  and  dig- 


nify are  equally  remote  from  any  subtle 
pliancy,  but  they  are  in  no  less  degree 
exempt  from  the  unamiable  characteristic 
in  haughtiness  which  makes  a man  beur 
with  oppressive  swny  upon  others.  A 
lofty  spirit  and  a dignity  of  character 
preserve  a man  from  yielding  to  the  con- 
tamination of  outward  objects,  but  lenre 
his  judgement  and  feeling  entirely  free 
and  unbiassed  with  respect  to  others. 

As  respects  the  external  behaviour,  a 
haughty  carriage  is  mostly  unbecoming; 
a lofty  tone  is  mostly  justifiable,  particu- 
larly rfs  circumstances  may  require;  and 
a dignified  air  is  without  qualification 
becoming  the  man  who  possesses  real  dig- 
nity. 

Every  demonstration  of  an  Implacable  rancour  and 
an  untamable  pride  were  tbe  only  encouragement* 
we  received  (from  the  regicides)  to  tbe  renewal  of 
our  supplication*.  Bluer. 

Provoker!  by  Edward's  haughtineu,  even  tbe  pas* 
sire  Biliol  began  to  mutiny.  Robertson. 

As  soon  as  A I macro  knew  bis  rate  to  be  Inevitable, 
he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude  of  a veteran. 

Robertson. 

Waller  describes  Saebarliea  as  a predominating 
beauty  of  Itfty  charms  and  Imperious  influence. 

Johnson. 

priest,  v.  Clergyman. 

PRIMARY,  PRIMITIVE,  PRISTINE, 
ORIGINAL. 

PRIMARY,  from  primus,  signifies  be- 
longing to  or  like  the  first.  PRIMITIVE, 
from  the  same,  signifies  according  to  the 
first. 

PRISTINE,  in  Latin' pristinus,  from 
prius,  signifies  in  former  times. 

ORIGINAL,  signifies  containing  the 
origin. 

The  primary  denotes  simply  the  order 
of  succession,  and  is  therefore  the  generic 
term;  primitive,  pristine,  and  original, 
include  also  the  idea  of  some  uther  rela- 
tion to  the  thing  t hut  succeeds,  and  are 
therefore  modes  of  tile  primary.  The 
primary  has  nothing  to  conic  before  it; 
in  this  maimer  we  speak  of  the  primary 
cause  as  the  cause  which  precedes  se- 
condary causes  : the  primitive  is  that  after 
which  other  things  are  formed:  in  this 
manner  a jirimiiive  word  is  that  alter 
which,  or  from  which,  the  derivatives  are 
formed:  the  pristine  is  that  which  follows 
the  primitive,  so  us  to  become  customary ; 
there  are  but  lew  specimens  of  tbe  pris- 
tine purity  of  life  among  the  professors  of 
Christianity : the  original  is  that  which 
either  gives  birth  to  the  thing,  or  belongs 
to  that  which  gives  birth  to  the  thing ; the 
2x3 
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original  meaning  of  a word  is  that  which 
was  given  to  it  by  the  makers  of  the 
word.  Ttie  primary  subject  of  considera- 
tion is  that  which  should  precede  all 
others;  the  primitive  state  of  society  is 
that  which  was  formed  without  a model, 
but  might  serve  as  a model ; the  jrristine 
simplicity  of  manners  may  serve  as  a 
just  pattern  for  the  imitnuon  of  present 
times  ; the  original  state  of  things  is 
that  which  is  coeval  with  the  things  them- 
selves. 

Memory  U the  primary  and  fundamental  power, 
•without  which  there  could  be  no  other  Intellectual 
operation.  Jonxto*. 

Meanwhile  our  primitive  great  »lre  to  meet, 

11U  godlike  gueat  walk*  forth.  Miltow. 

A*  to  the  share  of  power  each  Individual  ought  to 
have  in  the  »tate,tbat  I must  deny  to  be  amongst  the 
direct  original  rights  of  man.  Bt  **k. 

While  with  her  friendly  clay  be  deign’d  to  dwell. 

Shall  the  with  safety  reach  her  pr Mine  scat.  Paio*. 

primitive,  v.  Primary. 

PRINCE,  MONARCH,  SOVEREIGN, 
POTENTATE. 

PRINCE,  in  French  prince,  Latin  prin- 
cepi  from  primus,  signifies  the  chief  or  the 
first  person  in  the  nation. 

MONARCH,  from  the  Greek  povoc 
alone,  and  apx n government,  signifies  one 
haviug  sole  authority. 

SOVEREIGN  is  probably  changed 
from  superregnum. 

POTENTATE,  from  potent,  powerful, 
signifies  one  having  supreme  power. 

Prinee  is  the  generic  term,  the  rest  are 
specific  terms  ; every  monarch,  sovereign, 
and  potentate,  is  a prince,  but  not  vice 
versi.  The  term  prince  is  indefinite  as 
to  the  degree  of  power:  a prince  may 
have  a limited  or  despotic  power ; but  in 
its  restricted  sense  it  denotes  a smaller 
degree  of  power  than  any  of  the  other 
terms  : the  term  monarch  does  not  define 
the  extent  of  the  power,  but  simply  that 
it  is  undivided  as  opposed  to  that  species 
of  power  which  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
many : sovereign  and  potentate  indicate 
the  highest  degree  of  power;  but  the 
former  is  employed  only  as  respects  the 
nation  that  is  governed,  the  latter  respects 
other  nations  : a sovereign  is  supreme 
over  his  subjects;  a potentate  is  powerful 
by  means  of  his  subjects.  Every  man 
having  independent  power  is  a prince,  let 
his  territory  be  ever  so  inconsiderable ; 
Germany  is  divided  into  a number  of 
small  states  which  are  governed  bv  petty 
princes.  Every  one  reigning  by  himself 
in  a state  of  some  considerable  mngni- 


principle. 

tnde,  and  having  an  independent  autho- 
rity over  bis  subjects  is  a monarch  ; kings 
and  emperors  therefore  are  all  monarchs. 
Every  monarch  is  a sovereign  whose  ex- 
tent of  dominion  and  number  of  subjects 
rises  above  the  ordinary  level ; he  is  a po- 
tentate if  his  influence  either  in  the  ca- 
binet or  the  field  extends  very  constdera- 
bly  over  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  Al- 
though we  know  that  princes  are  but 
men,  yet  in  estimating  their  characters 
we  are  apt  to  expect  more  of  them  than 
whnt  is  human.  It  is  the  great  concern 
of  every  monarch  who  wishes  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  subjects  to  choose  good  coun- 
sellors : whoever  has  approved  himself  a 
faithful  subject  may  approach  Ins  so re- 
reign with  a steady  confidence  in  having 
done  his  duty  : the  potentates  of  the  earth 
may  sometimes  be  intoxicated  with  their 
power  and  their  triumphs,  hot  in  general 
they  have  too  many  mementos  ot  their 
common  infirmity,  to  forget  that  they  are 
but  mortal  men. 

Of  all  the  princes  who  had  swaytd  ibe  Mexican 
, ccptre.  Montesama  wa»  the  nu>*t  hasthtj  . 

r RonanTso*. 

The  Mexican  people  were  warlike  and  rnterprta- 
Inr.  the  authority  or  the  monarch  unbounded. 

6 RomcarMN- 

Tbe  Peru? laa*  tlelded  a btlnd  aubmtialon  to  their 
sovereigns.  ' Ro.»t«.*. 

How  mean  mul  the  mow  exalted  potentate  upon 
earth  appear  to  that  eje  which  lake,  in  Innumerable 
ordeta  ot  spirit*.  Ann.aos. 

principal,  v.  ChieJ. 
principally,  t;.  Especially. 
principle,  r.  Doctrine. 

principle,  motive. 

The  PRINCIPLE  (r.  Doctrine)  may 
sometimes  be  the  MOTIVE;  but  often 
there  is  a principle  where  there  is  no  one- 
lire,  and  there  is  a motive  where  there  is 
no  principle.  The  principle  lies  in  con- 
scious and  unconscious  agents  ; the  mo- 
tive only  in  conscious  agents:  all  nature 
is  guided  by  certain  principles ; its  move- 
ments go  forward  upon  certain  principles: 
man  is  put  into  action  by  certain  motives  : 
the  principle  is  the  prime  moving  cause 
of  every  tiling  that  is  set  in  motion  ; the 
motive  is  the  prime  moving  cause  that 
sets  the  human  machine  into  action,  t be 
principle  in  its  restricted  sense  comes  still 
nearer  to  the  motive,  when  it  refers  to  the 
opinions  which  we  form:  the  principle  to 
this  case  is  that  idea  which  we  form  ol 
things,  so  as  to  regulate  our  conduct; 

the  motive  is  that  idea  which  simply  im- 
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pels  to  notion ; the  former  is  therefore 
something  permanent,  and  grounded  upon 
the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers  ; 
the  latter  is  momentary,  and  arises  sim- 
ply from  our  capacity  of  thinking : bad 
principles  lead  a man  into  a bad  course 
of  life ; but  a man  may  be  led  by  bad 
motives  to  do  what  is  good  as  well  as 
svhat  is  bad. 

The  best  Irgislalon  have  been  pnluficd  with  the 
erfitblUbment  of  aorne  sure,  solid,  and  ruling:  princi* 
pie  in  government.  Birkk. 

The  danger  of  bt fraying  our  weakness  to  our  scr- 
raot*,  »nd  the  impossibility  of  ronrnling  It  from 
them,  may  be  juttly  considered  as  one  motive  to  a 
regular  life.  Juntos. 

print,  v.  Mark. 
print,  v.  Picture. 
prior,  r.  Antecedent. 

PRIOUITY,  PRECEDENCE,  PRE- 
EMINENCE, PREFERENCE. 

PRIORITY  denotes  the  abstract  qua- 
lity of  being  before  others;  PRECE- 
DENCE, from  put  nnd  redo,  signifies  the 
state  of  going  before  : PRE-EMI- 

NENCE siguifies  being  more  eminent  or 
elevated  than  others:  PREFERENCE 
signifies  being  put  before  others.  Pri- 
ority respects  simply  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, and  is  applied  to  objects  either  in 
u state  of  motion  or  rest ; precedence  sig- 
nifies priority  in  going,  and  depends  upon 
a right  or  privilege  ; pre-eminence  signi- 
fies priority  in  being,  and  depends  upon 
merit ; preference  signifies  priority  in 
placing,  and  depends  upon  favour.  The 
priority  is  applicable  rather  to  the 
thing  than  the  person;  it  is  not  that 
which  is  sought  for,  but  that  which 
is  to  be  had : age  frequently  gives  pri- 
ority where  every  other  claim  is  wanting. 
The  immoderate  desire  for  precedence  is 
often  nothing  but  a childish  vanity ; it  is 
a distinction  that  Hows  out  of  rank  and 
power  : a nobleman  claims  a precedence 
on  all  occasions  of  ceremony.  The  love 
of  pre-eminence  is  laudable,  inasmuch  as 
it  requires  a degree  of  moral  worth  w hich 
exceeds  that  of  others ; a general  aims  at 
pre-eminence  in  his  profession.  Those 
who  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  for 
themselves,  are  eager  to  have  tho  prefer- 
ence: we  seek  for  the  preference  in  mat- 
ters of  choice. 

A better  places  mote  commodious  seat,  priority 
in  being  helped  at  table,  he.  what  in  it  but  sacrIEr* 
tog  ourselves  In  such  trifles  to  the  convenience  and 
pleasures  of  others  I Karl  Ch  atham. 

Ranks  will  then  (in  the  next  world)  be  adjusted, 
and  precedency  set  wight.  Aodinon. 


It  is  the  concern  of  mankind,  that  the  destruction 
of  order  should  not  be  a claim  to  rank ; that  cilmes 
should  not  be  the  only  title  to  pre-eminence  and 
honour.  BtiRRR. 

You  will  agree  with  me  In  giving  the  preference 
to  a sincere  and  sensible  friend.  Gumon. 

pristine,  v.  Primary. 

PRIVACY,  RETIREMENT,  SECLU- 
' SION. 

PRIVACY  literally  denotes  the  ab- 
stract quality  of  private  ; but  when  taken 
by  itself  it  siunifies  the  state  of  being 
private  : RETIREMENT  literally  signi- 
fies the  abstract  act  of  retiring : and  SE- 
CLUSION that  of  secluding  one’s-self : 
but  retirement  by  itself  frequently  denotes 
a state  of  being  retired,  or  a place  of  re- 
tirement ; seclusion,  a state  of  being  se- 
cluded : hence  we  say  a person  lives  in 
privacy,  in  retirement,  in  seclusion:  pri- 
vacy is  opposed  to  publicity ; he  who 
lives  in  privacy,  therefore,  is  one  who 
follows  no  public  line,  who  lives  so 
as  to  he  little  known  : retirement  is  op- 
posed to  openness  or  freedom  of  ac- 
cess ; he,  therefore,  who  lives  in  retire- 
ment withdraws  from  the  society  ot 
others,  he  lives  by  himself : seclusion  is 
the  excess  of  retirement ; lie  who  lives  in 
seclusion  bars  all  access  to  himself ; be 
shuts  himself  from  the  world.  Privacy 
is  most  suitable  for  such  as  are  in  circum- 
stances of  humiliation,  whether  from 
their  misfortune  or  their  fault:  retire- 
ment is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  those  who 
are  of  a reflective  turn  ; but  seclusion  is 
chosen  only  by  those  who  labour  under 
some  strong  affection  of  the  mind,  whe- 
ther of  a religious  or  a physical  nature. 

Fly  with  rae  to  pome  safe,  pome  sacred  priracy. 

Rowr. 

Id  our  retirement*  every  thing  disposes  »•  to  be 
serious.  Addisom. 

What  can  thy  Imag'ry  of  sorrow  mean. 

Secluded  from  the  world,  and  all  It*  care. 

Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fuar  ? Prior. 

PRIVILEGE,  PREROGATIVE,  EX- 
EMPTION, IMMUNITY. 

PRIVILEGE,  in  Latin  privilegium, 
compounded  of  privus  and  lex,  signifies  a 
law  made  for  any  individual  or  set  of  in- 
dividuals. 

PREROGATIVE,  in  Latiis  prtroga- 
tivi,  were  so  called  trom  pne  and  rogo  to 
ask,  because  they  were  first  asked  whom 
they  would  have  to  he  consuls  : hence 
applied  in  our  language  to  the  right  uf 
determining  or  choosing  first  in  many 
particulars. 
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EXEMPTION,  from  the  verb  to 
exempt,  anti  IMMUNITY,  from  the  La- 
tin iimnunis  free,  are  both  employed  for 
the  object  from  which  one  is  exempt  or 
free. 

Privilege  and  prerogative  consist  of 
positive  advantages  •,  exemption  and  im- 
munity of  those  which  are  negative  : by 
the  former  we  obtain  an  actual  good,  by 
the  latter  the  removal  of  an  evil. 

Privilege,  in  its  most  extended  sense, 
comprehends  all  the  rest : for  every  pre- 
rogative, exemption,  and  immunity,  are 
privileges,  inasmuch  as  they  rest  upon 
certain  laws  or  customs,  which  are  made 
lor  the  benefit  of  certain  individuals ; 
but  in  the  restricted  sense  privilege  is 
used  only  for  the  subordinate  parts  of  so- 
ciety, und  prerogative  Tor  the  superior 
orders : ns  they  respect  the  public,  pri- 
vileges belong  to  or  are  granted  to  the 
subject ; prerogatives  belong  to  the  crown. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  a member  of  parlia- 
ment to  escape  arrest  for  debt ; it  is  the 
jyrerognlive  of  the  crown  to  be  irrespon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  its  ministers  : as 
respects  private  cases  it  is  the  privilege  of 
females  to  have  the  best  places  assigned 
to  them  ; it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  male 
to  address  the  female. 

Privileges  ara  applied  to  every  object 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have  : jn  erogative 
is  confined  to  the  case  of  making  one’s 
election,  or  exercising  any  special  power; 
exemption  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which 
one  is  exempted  from  any  tribute,  or  pay- 
ment ; immunity,  from  the  Latin  munus 
an  office,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases 
in  which  one  is  freed  from  a service  : all 
chartered  towns  or  corporations  have  pri- 
vileges, exemptions,  mid  immunities  : it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  city  of  London  to  shut 
its  gates  against  the  king. 

A.  IV  nrrit  depart  from  IV  difnity,  to  they  Tor- 
fell  t he  prtritege,  of  prr  hair*.  DtviS. 

By  the  worst  of  naurpatloa*,  tn  uaurpatlon  on  tbe 
prerogatlrcs  of  nature,  you  stlempt  lo  force  tay- 
lura  and  carpenters  Into  the  etaie.  Bcaat. 

Neither  nobility  nor  clrrpy  (la  France)  enjoyed 
ney  errmplton  from  tbe  doty  on  eooaomable  com- 
modifies.  »<■'»**- 

Yon  claim  an  immunity  from  evil  which  Vloa»a 
Bet  to  tbe  lot  ef  mao.  Benin . 

rityi  LKtiK,  v.  Right. 
prize,  v.  Capture, 
in  prize,  v.  To  value. 
PROBABILITY,  V.  CkaTtCC. 
probity,  t).  Honesty. 


PROCEEDING. 

to  proceed,  v.  To  advance. 
to  proceed,  v.  To  arise. 

PROCEEDING,  PROCESS,  PRO- 
GRESS. 

Tuf.  manner  of  performing  actions  for 
the  attainment  of  a given  end  is  the  com- 
mon idea  comprehended  in  these  terms. 
PROCEEDING  is  the  most  general,  as 
it  simply  expresses  the  general  idea  of 
the  manner  of  going  on  ; the  rest  are  spe- 
cific terms,  denoting  some  particularity 
in  the  action,  object,  or  circumstance. 
Proceeding  is  said  commonly  of  such 
things  as  happen  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
doing  business ; PROCESS  is  said  of 
such  things  as  are  done  by  rule : the  for- 
mer is  considered  in  a moral  poiut  of 
view  ; the  latter  in  a scientific  or  tech- 
nical point  of  view:  the  freemasons 
have  bound  themselves  together  bv  a 
law  of  secrecy  not  to  reveal  some  part  of 
their  proceedings  ; the  process  by  which 
paper  is  made  has  undergone  consider- 
able improvements  since  its  first  inven- 
tion. 

Proceeding  and  PROGRESS  both 
refer  to  the  moral  actions  of  men;  but 
the  proceeding  simply  denotes  the  net  of 
going  on,  or  doing  something  ; the  pro- 
gress denotes  tin  approximation  to  the 
end  : the  proi'ccding  may  be  only  a par- 
tial action,  comprehending  both  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  ; but  the  progress  is 
applied  to  that  which  requires  time,  and 
a regular  succession  of  actiou,  to  bring  it 
to  a completion  : that  is  a proceeding  in 
which  every  man  is  tried  in  a court  of 
law ; that  is  a progress  which  one  makes 
in  learning,  by  the  addition  to  one’s 
knowledge  : hence  we  do  not  talk  of  the 
proceeding  of  life,  but  of  the  progress  of 
life. 

Devotion  Ceatnwa  that  enlargement  of  Vart  in  Ibr 
service  of  God,  w bleb  la  Ihryn  ateW  principle  balk 
ot  peraeierance  and  protects  In  Tlrtae.  Brant, 

Saturnian  Juno  now,  with  doable  care, 

Allen  da  ibe  fatal  pro  cat  ot  the  war.  Devour. 

What  could  bo  more  fair,  tban  In  lay  open  to  aw 
enemy  all  that  yon  wiabed  lo  obtain,  and  lo  drairw 
biro  lo  Imitate  jour  Intention* proceed!**  f 

Bt  ant. 

PROCEEDING,  TRANSACTION. 

PROCEEDING  signifies  literally  the 
thing  that  proceeds  ; and  transaction  the 
thing  transacted : the  former  is,  tbere- 
tore,  of  something  that  is  going  forward ; 
the  latter  of  something  that  is  already 
done : we  aro  witnesses  to  the  whole 
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PROCESSION.* 

proceeding  ; we  inquire  into  the  whole 
transaction.  The  term  proceeding  ij  said 
of  every  event  or  circumstance  which 
goes  forward  through  the  agency  of  men ; 
transaction  comprehends  only  those  mat- 
ters which  have  been  deliberately  trans- 
acted or  brought  to  a conclusion  : in  this 
sense  we  use  the  word  jrrocceding  in  ap- 
plication to  an  affray  in  the  street ; and 
tho  word  transaction  to  some  commer- 
cial negotiation  that  has  been  carried  on 
between  certain  persons.  The  term  pro- 
ceeding marks  the  manner  of  proceeding ; 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  / iroceedings  in 
a court  of  law:  transaction  marks  the 
business  transacted;  as  the  transactions 
on  the  Exchange.  A proceeding  may  be 
characterized  as  disgraceful ; u transac- 
tion as  iuiquitous. 

The  proceedings  of  a council  of  old  men  in  an 
American  tilbe,  we  are  told,  were  no  leas  formal  and 
sagacious  than  those  in  a senate  In  more  polished 
republics.  noaearsoN. 

It  seat  Botbwell'a  Interest  to  cover.  If  possible,  the 
whole  (ran, action  under  the  tell  of  darkness  and 
silence.  Roueutsom. 

process,  v.  Proceeding. 

PROCESSION,  TRAIN,  RETINUE. 

PROCESSION,  from  the  verb  proceed, 
signifies  the  act  of  going  forward  or  be- 
fore, that  is,  in  the  present  instance,  of 
going  before  others,  or  one  before  an- 
other. 

TRAIN  in  all  probability  comes  from 
the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  signifying  the 
thing  drawn  after  another,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  the  persons  who  are  led 
after,  or  follow,  any  object. 

RETINUE,  from  the  verb  to  retain, 
signifies  those  who  are  retained  as  at- 
tendants. 

All  these  terms  are  said  of  any  num- 
ber of  persons  who  follow  in  a certain 
order ; but  this,  which  is  the  leading 
idea  in  the  word  procession,  is  but  colla- 
teral in  the  terms  train  nnd  retinue ; on 
the  other  hand,  the  procession  may  con- 
sist of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  stations ; 
but  Irnin  and  retinue  apply  only  to 
such  as  follow  some  person  or  thing  in  a 
subordinate  capacity  : the  former  in  re- 
gard to  such  as  make  up  the  concluding 
part  of  some  procession  ; the  latter  only 
in  regard  to  the  servants  or  attendants 
on  the  great.  At  funerals  there  is  Irc- 
qnently  a long  tram  of  conches  belonging 
to  tile  friends  of  the  deceased,  which 
close  the  procession ; princes  and  nobles 
never  go  out  on  state  or  public  occasions, 
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without  a numerous  retinue : the  beauty 
of  every  procession  consists  in  the  order 
with  which  every  one  keeps  his  place, 
and  the  regularity  with  which  the  whole 
goes  forward ; the  length  of  a train  is 
what  renders  it  most  worthy  of  notice ; 
the  number  of  a retinue  in  eastern  na- 
tions is  one  criterion  by  which  the  wealth 
of  the  individual  is  estimated. 

A»d  now  thr  priest*,  Pot  It  inn  at  tbHr  head, 
la  skins  of  beasts  Involv'd,  tbs  long  proceerton  led. 

Drtdcit. 

The  moon,  and  all  the  itarrjr  train% 

Hung  the  vast  vault  of  hear’n.  Gat. 

II I m and  his  sleeping  slaves,  he  slew  ; then  spies 
W here  ftrrau?  with  bis  rich  retinue  lies.  Drydey. 

to  proclaim,  v.  To  announce. 
to  proclaim,  v.  To  declare. 
proclamation,  v.  Decree. 
to  procrastinate,  v.  To  delay. 
to  procure,  v.  To  get. 
to  procure,  v.  To  provide. 
prodigal,  v.  Extravagant. 
prodigious,  v.  Enormous. 
prodigy,  v.  /Ponder. 
to  produce,  v.  To  afford. 
to  produce,  v.  To  effect. 
to  produce,  v.  To  make. 
produce,  v.  Production. 
product,  v.  Production. 

production,  produce,  pro- 
duct. 

The  term  PRODUCTION  expresses 
either  the  act  of  producing  or  the  thing 
produced ; PRODUCT  and  PRODUCE 
express  only  the  thing  produced : the 

production  of  a tree  from  a seed,  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  nature;  the  produce 
will  not  be  considerable. 

In  the  sense  of  the  tiling  produced,  pro. 
duction  is  applied  to  every  individual 
thing  that  is  produced  by  another:  in 
this  sense  a tree  is  a production;  pro- 
duce ar.d  product  are  applied  only  to 
those  productions  which  lire  to  be  turned 
to  a purpose:  the  former  in  a collective 
sense,  and  in  reference  to  some  particu- 
lar object ; the  latter  in  an  abstract  and 
general  sense ; the  aggregate  quantity  of 
grain  drawn  from  a field  is  termed  the 
produce  of  the  field  ; but  corn,  hay,  ve- 
getables, and  fruits  in  general,  are  termed 
products  of  the  earth  : the  naturalist  ex- 
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PROFESS. 


amines  all  the  productions  of  nature ; the 
husbandman  looks  to  the  produce  of  his 
lands  ; the  topographer  and  traveller  in- 
quire about  the  product s of  different 
countries. 

There  is  the  same  distinction  between 
these  terms  in  their  improper,  as  in  their 
proper,  acceptation : the  production  is 

whatever  results  from  an  effort,  physical 
or  mental,  as  a production  of  genius,  a 
production  of  art,  and  the  like  ; the  pro- 
duce is  the  amount  or  aggregate  result 
from  physical  or  mental  labour:  thus, 
whatever  the  husbandman  reaps  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  land  is  termed  the  pro- 
duce of  his  labour;  whatever  results 
from  any  public  subscription  or  collec- 
tion is,  in  like  manner,  the  produce  : the 
product  is  employed  only  in  regard  to  the 
mental  operation  of  figures,  as  the  pro- 
duct from  multiplication. 

Xiitore  albo,  a*  If  desirous  that  *o  bright  a pro- 
duction of  her  skill  should  be  •*<  In  tbefaimt  light, 
bad  batoned  on  king  Alfred  every  bodily  accotn- 
plitbment.  Hl'MK. 

A storm  of  bail,  I am  informed,  bn*  deatroyed  all 
the  produce  of  my  rotate  in  Tnacany. 

Hilioth'i  Lettkb*  or  Cickno. 

I cannot  help  thinking  the  Arabian  talea  the  pro- 
duct of  ionic  woman's  imagination.  Atterbury. 

PRODUCTION,  PERFORMANCE, 
WORK. 

When  we  speak  of  any  thiugas  result- 
ing from  any  specified  operation,  we  term 
it  a PRODUCTION;  a»  the  ; induction 
of  an  author,  signifying  what  he  has  pro- 
duced by  the  effort  of  his  tnind : Homer’s 
Iliad  is  esteemed  ns  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  imagination.  When  we 
speak  of  any  thing  as  executed  or  per- 
formed by  some  person  we  term  it  a PER- 
FORMANCE, as  a drawing  or  a painting 
is  denominated  the  performance  of  a par- 
ticular artist.  The  term  production  can- 
not he  employed  without  specifying  or 
referring  to  the  source  from  which  it  is 
produced,  or  the  means  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced ; as  the  production  of  art,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  inventive  faculty,  the  /iro- 
duction  of  the  mind,  &c. : a performance 
cannot  he  spoken  of  without  reterriug  to 
the  individual  by  whom  it  has  been  per- 
formed ; hence  we  speak  of  this  or  that 
person's  performance.  When  we  wish 
to  specify  any  thing  that  results  from 
WORK  or  labour,  it  is  termed  a work  : 
in  this  manner  we  either  speak  of 
the  work  of  one’s  hands,  or  a work 
of  the  imagination,  a work  of  time,  a 
aw  A' of  magnitude.  The  production  re- 


sults from  a complicated  operation  ; the 
performance  consists  of  simple  action; 
the  work  springs  from  active  exertion: 
Shakspeares  plays  are  termed  produc- 
tions, as  they  respect  the  source  from 
which  they  came,  namely,  his  genius ; 
they  might  be  called  his  performances,  as 
far  as  respected  the  performance  or  com- 
pletion of  some  task  or  specific  undertak- 
ing; they  woald  be  called  his  works,  as 
far  as  respected  the  labour  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  them.  1'lie  composition  of 
a book  is  properly  a production,  when  it 
is  original  matter ; the  sketching  of  a 
landscape,  or  drawing  a plan,  is  a per- 
formance ; the  compilation  of  a history 
is  a work. 

Nature,  in  her  production*  ilov,  aspire* 

By  jo«t  degree*  to  reach  perfection'*  height. 

8omkxvii.UU 

The  performance*  of  Pope  were  burnt  by  those 
whore  he  had,  periapt,  (elected  a* most  likely  to  pub. 
lists  them.  Johnson. 

Yet  there  are  some  work*  which  the  author  muwt 
consign  unpublished  to  posterity.  Johnson. 

profane,  v.  Irreligious. 

TO  PROFESS,  DECLARE. 

PROFESS,  in  Latin  professus,  partici- 
ple of  profiteor,  compounded  of  pro  and 
jfateor  to  speak,  signifies  to  set  forth,  or 
present  to  public  view. 

DECLARE,  v.  To  declare- 

An  exposure  of  one’s  thoughts  or  opi- 
nions is  the  common  idea  in  the  significa- 
tion of  these  terras;  but  they  differ  in 
the  manner  of  the  action,  as  well  as  the 
object : one  professes  by  words  or  by  ac- 
tions : one  declares  by  words  only  : a man 
professes  to  believe  that  on  which  he  acts, 
but  he  declares  his  belief  of  it  either  with 
his  lips  or  in  his  writings.  A profession 
may  be  general  and  partial,  it  may 
amount  to  little  more  than  an  intimation  : 
a declaration  is  positive  and  explicit;  it 
leaves  no  one  in  doubt : a profession 
muy,  therefore,  sometimes  be  hypocriti- 
cal ; he  who  professes  may  wish  to  imply 
that  which  is  not  real  : a declaration  must 
be  either  directly  true  or  false;  be  who 
declares  expressly  commits  himself  upon 
his  veracity.  One  professes  either  as  re- 
spects single  actions,  or  a regular  course 
of  conduct ; one  declares  either  passing 
thoughts  or  settled  principles.  A person 
pref esses  to  have  walked  to  a certain  dis- 
tance ; to  have  taken  a certain  route,  and 
the  like : a Christian  professes  to  follow 
the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  Christianity ; 
a person  declares  that  a thing  is  true  or 
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false,  or  be  declares  his  firm  belief  in  a 
thing;. 

1 o profess  is  employed  only  for  what 
concerns  one’s-self;  lo  declare  is  likewise 
employed  for  what  concerns  others  : one 
professes  the  motives  and  principles  by 
which  one  is  guided  : one  declares  facts 
and  circumstances  with  which  one  is 
acquainted : one  prtfesses  nothing  bnt 
what  one  thinks  may  be  creditable  and  fit 
to  be  known  ; hut  one  declares  whatever 
may  have  fallen  under  one's  notice,  or 
passed  through  one’s  mind,  as  the  case 
requires ; there  is  always  a particular 
and  private  motive  for  profession ; there 
are  frequently  public  grounds  for  making 
a declaration.  A general  profession  of 
Christianity,  according  to  established 
forms,  is  the  hounden  duty  of  every  one 
born  in  the  Christian  persuasion  ; but  a 
particular  profession , according  to  a sin- 
gular and  extraordinary  form,  is  seldom 
adopted  by  any  who  do  not  deceive  them- 
selves, or  wish  to  deceive  others  : no  one 
should  be  ashamed  of  making  a declara- 
tion of  his  opinions,  when  the  cause  of 
truth  is  thereby  supported ; every  one 
should  be  ready  to  declare  what  he  knows, 
when  the  purposes  of  justice  are  forward- 
ed by  the  declaration. 

Protruding  first 

Wbe  to  fly  pain,  profe$*ing  nrxt  the  spy. 

Argue*  do  leader.  Milton. 

It  {•  too  common  to  find  the  mged  at  declared  en- 
mity with  the  whole  >)ttem  of  present  canto  ms  and 
manners  Blair. 

profession,  v.  Business. 
proficiency,  v.  Progress. 
profit,  v.  Advantage. 
profit,  v.  Gain. 

PROFLIGATE,  ABANDONED,  REPRO- 
BATE. 

PROFLIGATE,  in  Latin  prqfiigatus, 
participle  of  profligo,  compounded  of  the 
intensive  pro  and  fltgo  to  dash  or  beat, 
signifying  completely  ruined  and  lost  to 
every  thing. 

ABANDONED,  v.  To  abandon. 

REPROBATE  (v.  'J'o  reprove)  signi- 
fies one  thoroughly  rejected. 

These  terms,  in  their  proper  accepta- 
tion, express  the  most  wretched  condition 
of  fortune  into  which  it  is  possible  for 
any  human  being  to  be  plunged,  and  con- 
sequently, in  their  improper  application 
they  denote  that  state  of  moral  desertion 
and  ruin  which  cannot  be  exceeded  in 
wickodness  or  depravjty.  A profligate 
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man  has  lost  all  by  his  vices,  and  conse- 
quently to  his  vices  alone  he  looks  for  the 
regaining  those  goods  of  fortune  which 
he  has  squandered  ; as  he  has  nothing  to 
lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain  in  his  own 
estimation,  by  pursuing  the  career  of  his 
vices,  he  surpasses  all  others  in  his  un- 
principled conduct:  an  abandoned  man 
is  altogether  abandoned  to  his  passions, 
which  having  the  entire  sway  over  him, 
naturally  impel  him  to  every  excess : the 
reprobate  man  is  one  who  has  been  re- 
proved until  he  becomes  insensible  to  re- 
roof, and  is  given  up  to  the  malignity  of 
is  own  passions.  The  profligate  man  is 
the  greatest  enemy  to  society  ; the  aban- 
doned man  is  a still  greater  enemy  to 
himself : the  profligate  man  lives  upon 
the  public,  whom  he  plunders  or  de- 
frauds ; the  abandonetl  man  lives  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  own  unbridled  passions; 
the  reprobate  man  is  little  better  than  an 
outcast  both  by  God  and  man  : unprinci- 

filed  debtors,  gamesters,  sharpers,  s wind- 
ers, and  the  like,  are  profligate  charac- 
ters ; whore-masters,  drunkards,  spend- 
thrills,  seducers,  and  debauchees  of  all 
descriptions,  are  abandoned  diameters : 
although  the  profligate  and  abandoned 
are  commonly  the  same  persons,  yet  the 
young  are  in  general  abandoned,  and  those 
more  hackneyed  in  vice  are  profligate; 
none  can  be  reprobate  but  those  who  have 
been  long  tried. 

Aged  wkdom  can  check  the  most  forward,  ami 
aba-h  the  most  profligate.  Blub. 

To  he  nerliyent  of  what  aoy  one  thtnh*  of  yon, 
does  not  only  show  you  arrogant  hot  abandoned. 

Hcdtfls. 

And  here  let  those  who  boast  Id  mortal  thing.. 

Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  nf  fame. 

And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  reprobate  spirits.  Miltoh. 

PROFUNDITY,  v.  Depth. 
profuse, v.  Extravagant. 
profuse  ness,  v.  Profusion. 

PROFUSION,  PROFUSENESS. 
PROFUSION,  from  the  Latin  profunda 
to  pour  forth,  is  taken  in  relation  to  un- 
conscious objects,  which  pour  forth  in 
great  plenty  ; PROFUSENESS  is  taken 
from  the  same,  in  relation  to  conscious 
agents,  who  likewise  pour  forth  in  great 
plenty  : the  term  profusion,  therefore,  is 
put  tar  plenty  itself,  and  the  term  pro- 
fuseness as  a characteristic  of  persons  in 
the  sense  of  extravagance. 

At  the  hospitable  board  of  the  rich, 
there  will  naturally  be  a profusion  of 
every  thing  which  can  gratify  the  appe- 
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rite  ; when  men  see  an  unusual  degree  of 
profusion,  tliey  are  apt  to  indulge  them- 
selves its  profatenen. 

Ye  {litt’rlng  town*  with  wealth  and  aplcndour 
crown’d, 

Ye  fielda  where  Rammer  spreads  prrf«$ion  round, 
for  me  yowr  tribuUry  «tor«  combine.  Golotwitii. 

I was  convinced  that  the  liberality  or  My  yoonfr 
com  pan  lout  was  only  pr^—fMW.  Jobusoh. 

progenitors,  v.  Forefathers. 
progeny,  v.  Offspring. 
prognostic,  v.  Omen. 
to  prognosticate,  v.  To  Jore- 
tel. 

progress,  v.  Proceeding. 

J'ROGRBSS,  PROGRESSION,  ad- 
vance, ADVANCEMENT. 

A forward  motion  is  designated  by 
these  terms : but  PROGRESS  and 
PROGRESSION  simply  imply  this  sort 
ofmotinn;  ADVANCE  and  ADVANCE- 
MENT also  imply  an  approximation  to 
some  object : we  may  make  a progress  in 
that  which  has  no  specific  termination, 
as  a progress  in  learning,  which  may 
cease  only  with  life  ; hut  the  advance  is 
only  made  to  some  limited  point  or  object 
in  view  ; as  an  admnee  in  wealth  or  ho- 
nour, which  may  find  a termination  with- 
in the  life. 

Progress  and  advance  are  said  of  that 
which  has  been  passed  over ; but  progres- 
sion and  advancement  may  be  said  of  that 
which  one  is  passing  ttheprogreu  is  made, 
or  the  person  is  in  advance ; he  is  in  the 
act  of  progreuum  or  advancement : a child 
makes  a progress  in  learning  by  daily  at- 
tention ; the  progression  from  one  stage  of 
leamingto  another  is  not  always  percepti- 
ble ; it  is  not  always  possible  to  overtake 
one  who  is  in  advance ; sometimes  a per- 
son’s advancement  is  retarded  hv  circum- 
stances that  are  altogether  contingent: 
the  first  step  in  any  destructive  course 
still  prepares  for  the  second,  and  the  se- 
cond for  the  third,  alter  which  there  is  no 
stop,  but  the  jsrogrets  is  infinite. 

I wWi  H wnw  In  toy  power  to  glrc  a regular  hir- 
lorj  of  the  progress  which  our  ancestor,  bare  made 
is  tbb  apreiea  of  mrlflcalhm.  v • Tyrwiutt. 
Ami  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
la  Infinite  progression.  T nos. on. 

The  most  »ucc>  wfol  student,  make  tlwlr  advances 
la  knowledge  hr  abort  flights.  Jonsaoa, 

I hare  Used  to  are  the  dorr  ajrnnermer.l,  the 
Mihlm  torn,  and  the  ibrapr  period,  of  three  or  four 
eoortBOSi  ftkadahlpa.  Port. 


PROGRESS,  PROFICIENCY,  IM- 
PROVEMENT. 

PROGRESS  (v.  Proceeding)  is  a ge- 
netic term,  the  rest  are  specilic  i PRO- 
FICIENCY, from  tiie  Latin  proficio,  com- 
pounded of  pro  und  /iictw,  signifies  a pro- 
fited state,  that  is  to  say,  a /trogress  al- 
ready made;  and  IMPROVEMENT, 
from  tho  verb  improved,  signifies  an  im- 
proved condition,  that  is,  progress  in  that 
which  improves.  The  progress  here,  as  in 
the  former  paragraph,  marks  the  step  or 
motion  onward,  and  the  two  others  the 
point  already  reached;  but  the  term  pro- 
gress  is  applied  either  in  the  proper  or  im- 
proper sense,  that  is,  either  to  tho»e  tra- 
velling forward,  or  to  those  going  on  step- 
wise  in  any  work  ; isroficieticy  is  applied, 
in  the  improper  sense,  to  the  ground 
gained  in  an  art,  and  improvement  to 
what  is  gained  in  science  or  arts  : when 
idle  people  let  about  any  work,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  that  they  make  any  pro- 
gress in  it  from  lima  to  time  ; those  who 
have  a thorough  taste  for  either  music  or 
drawing  will  make  a proficiency  in  it 
which  is  astonishing  to  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  circumstances  ; the 
improvement  of  the  mind  can  never  be  so 
effectually  and  easily  obtui.ied  as  in  the 
period  of-  childhood. 

Solon,  the  aage.  bia  progress  ar.es  eraa'd. 

Bat  atilt  hia  learning  with  bia  daja  hicKaa’d. 

Skim. 

When  the  lad  waa  about  olnrtco,  hia  ancle  de- 
alml  to  ter  him,  that  bo  oi(bt  Snow  what  profi- 
ciency he  had  made.  lUwasawoaTw. 

The  metrical  part  of  oor  poefrj,  hi  the  time  or 
Chaucer,  waa  capable  of  .aoec  improvement. 

Trawnm. 

progression,  v.  Progress. 
progressive,  v.  Onward. 
to  prohibit,  v.  To  forbid. 
project,  v.  Design. 
prolific, f.  Fertile. 
prolix,  v.  Diffuse. 
to  prolong,  v.  To  delay. 

PROMINENT,  CONSPICUOUS. 

PROMINENT  signifies  hanging  over ; 
CONSPICUOUS  (t>.  Distinguished)  sig- 
nifies easy  to  he  beheld  : the  former  it, 
therefore,  to  the  latter,  in  some  measure, 
us  the  species  to  the  genui;  what  is  pro- 
minent is,  in  general,  on  that  very  account 
conspicuous ; but  many  thiugs  may  be 
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r oiUjHcuous  besides  tliose  which  ore  pro-  promitto,  compounded  of  pro  before, 
suincnt.  The  terms  prominent  and  conspi-  and  mitto  to  set  or  fix,  that  is,  to  fix 
euous  have, however,  an  application  suited  beforehand, 
to  their  peculiar  meaning:  nothing  is  ENGAGEMENT, v.  Business, 
prominent  but  what  projects  beyond  a The  promote  is  specific,  and  const- 
certain  line  j every  thing  is  conspicuous  qucntly  more  binding  than  the  ettgage- 
nhich  tnny  he  seen  by  many  : the  nose  on  went ; we  promise  a thing  in  a set  Form 
a man's  face  is  a prominent  feature,  owing  of  words,  that  are  clearly  and  strictly 
to  its  projecting  situation ; and  it  is  some-  understood  ; we  engage  in  general  terms, 
times  conspicuous,  according  to  the  posi-  that  may  admit  of  alteration:  a promise 
tion  of  the  person  : a figure  in  a painting  is  mostly  unconditional ; an  engagement 
is  said  to  be  prominent,  if  it  appears  to  is  frequently  conditional.  In  promises 
stand  forward  or  before  the  miters;  but  the  faith  of  an  individual  is  admitted 


it  is  not  properly  conspicuous,  unless 
there  be  something  in  it  which  attracts 
the  general  notice,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  all  other  things  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
is  conspicuous,  but  not  expressly  prominent, 
when  the  colours  are  vivid. 

Lad,  Macbeth’,  walking  In  her  sleep  h an  Incident 
so  full  of  tragic  horror,  that  It  aland*  out  ns  a pro- 
minent feature  In  the  most  sublime  drama  In  the 
asoild.  Cl  u uk  n la  so. 

That  Innocent  mirth  which  had  been  so  conspi- 
cuous In  Sir  Thomas  Mora’s  life,  did  uot  forsake  him 
to  the  last.  Annlso*. 

PROMISCUOUS,  INDISCRIMINATE. 

PROMISCUOUS,  in  Latin  jtromacuus, 
from  promitceo,  or  pro  and  tnisceo  to 
mingle,  signifies  thoroughly  mingled. 

INDISCRIMINATE,  from  the  Latin 
in  privative  and  discrimen  a difference, 
signifies  without  any  difference. 

Promiscuous  is  applied  to  any  number 
of  dilierent  objects  mingled  together ; 
indiscriminate  is  only  applied  to  the  ac- 
tion in  which  one  does  not  discriminate 
different  objects:  a multitude  is  termed 
promiscuous,  as  characterizing  the  thing ; 
the  use  of  different  things  for  the  same 
purpose,  or  of  the  same  things  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  is  termed  indiscriminate, 
us  characterizing  the  person : things  be- 
come promiscutms  by  the  want  of  design 
in  any  one ; they  arc  indiscriminate  by 
the  fault  of  any  one : plants  of  all  de- 
scriptions are  to  be  found  jmomiscuously 
situated  in  the  beds  of  a garden  : it  is 
fully  to  level  any  charge  indiscriminately 
against  all  the  members  of  any  commu- 
nity or  profession. 

Victors  sod  vanquish'd  join  promiscuous  cries. 

l'orr. 

Kroru  tills  indiscriminate  distribution  of  misery, 

tbe  mortHsti  have  always  derived  one  of  their 
►troegrst  muni  I arjuraculh  fur  a future  state. 

Jvrisoi. 

PROMISE,  ENGAGEMENT,  WORD. 

PROMISE,  in  Latin  promissus,  from 


upon  his  WORD,  and  built  upon  as  if 
it  were  a deed ; in  engagements  the  in- 
tentions of  an  individual  for  the  future  are 
all  that  are  either  implied  or  understood  : 
on  the  fulfilment  of  promises  often  depend 
the  most  important  interests  of  indivi- 
duals ; an  attention  to  engagements  is  a 
matter  of  mutual  convenience  in  the  or- 
dinary concerns  of  life  : a man  makes  a 
jrromisc  of  payment,  and  upon  his  pro- 
mise it  may  happen  that  many  others 
depend  for  the  fulfilment  of  tueir  pro- 
mises ; when  engagements  are  made  to 
visit  or  meet  others,  an  inattention  to 
such  engagements  causes  great  trouble. 
As  a promise  and  engagement  can  he 
made  only  by  words,  the  word  is  often 
put  for  either,  or  for  b >th,  as  the  case 
requires : he  who  breaks  his  word  in 
small  matters  cannot  he  trusted  when 
he  gives  his  word  in  matters  of  conse- 
quence. 

An  mere  of  performance  b worth  the  whole  worts 
of  promise.  Howkl* 

The  encasements  I hid  to  Dr.  Swift  were  nob 
as  the  actual  service,  he  had  done  me.  to  relation  t. 
the  snbscrljvtioo  for  Homer,  obliged  me  to.  Fora. 

.Eneas  was  our  prince,  a jartrr  lord. 

Or  nobler  warrior,  never  drew  a sword  ; 

Observant  of  the  right,  religions  of  hfs  word. 

Diimv. 

to  promote,  v.  To  encourage. 
prompt,  v.  Diligent. 
prompt,  o.  Ready. 
to  promulgate,  v.  To  publish. 
pronenkss,  v.  Inclination. 
to  pronounce,  v.  To  utter. 
p n ook,  v.  Argument. 
proof,  v.  Evidence. 
proof,  v.  Experience. 
prop,  v.  Staff. 
to  propagate,  v.  I'o  spread. 
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propensity*  v.  Inclination. 
proper,  v.  Right. 

PROPERTY,  V.  Goods. 
property,  v.  Quality. 
PROPITIOUS,  v.  Auspicious. 
propitious,  v.  Favourable. 
to  prophesy,  v.  To  foretel. 
proportion,  v.  Rate. 
proportion,  v.  Symmetry. 
proportionate,  commensurate, 

ADEQUATE. 

PROPORTIONATE,  from  the  Latin 
proportio,  compounded  of  pro  and  portio, 
Minifies  having  a portion  suitable  lo,  or  in 
agreement  with,  some  other  object. 

COMMENSURATE,  from  the  Latin 
eonimcnsus  or  commetior,  signifies  mea- 
suring in  accordance  with  some  other 
thing,  being  suitable  in  measure  to  some- 
thing else. 

ADEQUATE,  in  Latin  adeequatus,  par- 
ticiple of  adaquo,  signifies  made  level 
with  some  other  body. 

• Proportionate  is  here  a term  of  general 
use;  the  others  are  particular  terms,  em- 
ployed in  a similar  sense,  in  regard  to 
particular  objects : that  is  profwrtionatc 
which  rises  as  a thing  rises,  and  falls  as  a 
thing  falls  ; that  is  commensurate  which 
is  made  to  rise  to  the  same  measure  or 
degree  ; that  is  adequate  which  is  made 
to  come  up  to  the  height  of  another 
thing.  Proportionate  is  employed  either 
in  the  proper  or  improper  sense ; in  all 
recipes  and  prescriptions  of  every  kind 
projtorlionate  quantities  must  always  be 
taken  ; when  the  task  increases  in  diffi- 
culty and  complication,  a proportionate 
degfee  of  labour  and  talent  must  be  em- 
ployed upon  it.  Commensurate  and  ade- 
quate are  employed  only  in  the  moral 
sense  ; the  former  in  regard  to  matters  ot 
distribution,  the  latter  in  regard  to  the 
equalizing  of  powers:  a person’s  recoru- 
pence  should  in  some  measure  be  com- 
mensurate with  bis  labour  and  deserts  : a 
person’s  resources  should  be  adequate  to 
the  work  he  is  engaged  in. 

Jill  eo?y  l«  proportionate  to  dnlre.  Johnson. 
Where  the  natter  b not  commenturafc  to  the 
word*  all  speaking  is  but  tautology.  Sot  tii. 

Outward  actions  are  not  adequate  e«pre«k»n*  of 
oar  virtues.  Addison. 

PROPOSAL,  PROPOSITION. 
PROPOSAL  comes  from  propose,  in 
the  sense  of  offer:  PROPOSITION 


conies  from  propose,  in  the  sense  of  set- 
ting down  in  a distinct  form  of  words. 
We  make  a proposal  to  a person  to  enter 
into  partnership  with  him ; we  make  a 
proposition  to  one  who  is  at  variance 
with  ns  lo  settle  the  difference  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

The  pro)mul  relates  altogether  to  mat- 
ters of  personal  and  private  interest ; 
the  proposition  is  sometimes  ot  an  ab- 
stract nature  ; proposals  are  made  for  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  particular  articles,  for 
the  establishment  of  any  mercantile  cou- 
cem,  for  the  erection  of  any  place  or  in- 
stitution, and  the  like;  prepositions  are 
advanced  either  for  or  against  certain 
matters  of  opinion  : the  propouil  is  to 
be  accepted ; the  proposition  is  to  be 
admitted. 

I hue  proposed  m vhtt  lo  Set  friend  Usd*  Camp- 
bell, and  nij  Anna  wemed  lo  receive  the  proposal 
with  pteuniv.  Sin  W*.  Joss,. 

The  ProUslaoK,  avrwe  from  proceeding  to  an, 
ad  of  violence,  Ihtened  with  pleaMire  lo  the  pvciSc 
proposition  of  ihe  queen  regent.  Robkrtion. 

to  propose,  r.  To  offer. 
to  propose,  v.  To  purpose. 
proposition,  v.  Proposal. 
proposition,  v.  Sentence. 
proprietor,  v.  Possessor. 
to  prorogue,  adjourn. 

PROROGUE,  from  the  Latin  prorogo, 
signifies  to  put  off,  and  is  used  in  the  ge- 
neral sense  of  deferring  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

ADJOURN,  from  journce  the  day, 
signifies  only  to  put  off'  for  a day,  or  some 
short  period  : the  former  is  applied  to  na- 
tional assemblies  only  ; the  latter  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  meeting. 

A prorogation  b Ihe  conttnoance  of  Parliament 
from  one  «rssion  to  another.  Blackstohe. 

An  adjournment  b do  more  than  a continuance 
of  the  Btrskiun  from  one  day  to  another.  LSl \crvtonl. 


to  prosecute,  v.  To  continue. 
proselyte,  v.  Convert. 
prospect,  t’.  View  {Survey). 
prospect,  v.  View  {Prospect). 
to  prosper,  v.  To  flourish. 
prosperity,  v.  JVell-kcing. 
prosperous,  v.  Fortunate. 
to  protect,  v.  To  defend. 
to  protect,  v.  To  save. 
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to  protest,  v.  To  affirm. 
to  protract,  v.  To  delay. 
to  prove,  v.  To  argue. 
to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince, 

MANIFEST. 

PROVE,  ill  Latin  probo,  signifies  to 
make  good. 

DEMONSTRATE,  from  the  Latin  de- 
monstro,  signifies,  by  virtue  of  the  inten- 
sive syllable  de,  to  show  in  a specific 
manner. 

EVINCE,  T.  2b  argue. 

MANIFEST  signifies  to  make  mani- 
fest (v.  Apparent). 

Prove  is  here  the  general  and  indefinite 
term,  the  rest  imply  different  modes  of 
proving  ; to  demonstrate  is  to  prove  spe- 
cifically : we  may  prove  any  thing  by 
simple  assertion;  but  we  must  demon- 
strate by  intellectual  efforts : we  may 
prove  that  we  were  in  a certain  place ; 
but  we  demonstrate  some  point  in  science : 
we  may  prove  by  personal  influence  ; but 
we  can  demonstrate  only  by  the  force  of 
evidence : we  prove  our  own  merit  by 
our  actions ; we  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  a Deity  by  all  that  surrounds  us. 

To  prove,  evince,  and  manifest,  are  the 
acts  either  of  persons  or  things ; to  de- 
monstrate, that  of  persons  only : in  re- 
gard to  persons,  we  prove  either  the  facts 
which  we  know,  or  the  mental  endow- 
ments which  we  possess  : we  evince  and 
tnanifesl  a disposition  or  a state  of  mind  : 
we  evince  our  sincerity  by  our  actions,  it 
is  a work  of  time ; we  manifest  a friendly 
or  a hostile  disposition  by  n word,  or  a 
single  action,  it  is  the  act  of  the  moment. 
All  these  terms  are  applied  to  things,  in- 
asmuch us  they  may  tend  either  to  pro- 
duce conviction,  or  simply  to  make  a 
thing  known : to  prove  and  evince  are 
employed  in  the  first  case  ; to  manifest  in 
the  latter  case:  the  beauty  and  order  in 
the  Creation  prove  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator;  a persistance  in  a particular 
course  of  conduct  may  either  evince 
great  virtue  or  great  folly  ; the  miracles 
wrought  in  Egypt  manifested  the  Divine 
power. 

Why  on  ibo»‘  shore*  nrr  they  with  joy  survey'd. 
Admir’d  a«  heron*,  and  a*  god*  obtVrl, 

Un!«i  great  wu  superior  met  it  proret  Port. 

By  the  very  Dotting  apart  and  coi.wt  rating  place* 
for  Ibe  service  of  C5o«l,  we  drmonttratc  our  acknow- 
ledgement of  biD  power  and  sovereignty  oner  un. 

* Beveridge. 

We  moat  erince  the  aiacerity  of  our  faith  by  food 
work*.  Blair. 


In  the  life  of  a man  of  acme,  a short  life  la  soffl. 
cleet  to  manifest  bimaelf  a man  of  honour  and 
virtue.  Steele. 

proverb,  v.  Axiom. 

TO  PROVIDE,  PROCURE,  FURNISH, 
SUPPLY. 

PROVIDE,  in  Latin  provideo,  signi- 
fies literally  to  see  before,  but  figura- 
tively to  get  in  readiness  for  some  future 
purpose. 

PROCURE,  v.  To  get. 

FURNISH,  in  French fournir. 

SUPPLY,  in  French  supplier,  Latin 
suppleo  from  sub  and  pleo,  signifies  to  fill 
up  a deficiency,  or  make  up  what  is  want- 
ing. 

Provide  and  procure  are  both  actions 
that  have  a special  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture ; furnish  and  supply  are  employed 
for  that  which  is  of  immediate  concern  : 
one  provides  a dinner  in  the  contempla- 
tion that  some  persons  are  coming  to  par- 
take of  it;  one  procures  help  in  the  con- 
templation that  it  may  be  wanted;  we 
furnish  a room,  as  we  find  it  necessary 
Ibr  the  present  purpose ; one  supplies  a 
family  with  any  article  of  domestic  use. 
Calculation  is  necessary  in  providing ; 
one  does  not  wish  to  / irovide  too  much  or 
too  little : labour  and  management  are 
requisite  in  procuring ; when  a thing  is 
not  always  at  hand,  or  not  easily  come 
at,  one  must  exercise  one’s  strength  or 
ingenuity  to  procure  it : judgement  is  re- 
quisite in  furnishing ; what  one  furnishes 
ought  to  be  selected  with  concern  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual  who  fur- 
nishes : care  and  attention  are  wanted  in 
supplying ; we  must  be  careful  to  know 
what  a person  really  wants,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply him  to  his  satisfaction.  One  provides 
against  all  contingencies ; one  procures  all 
necessaries ; one  furnishes  all  comforts  ; 
one  supplies  all  deficiencies.  Provide  ami 
jsrocurc  are  the  acts  of  persons  only  ; 
furnish  nud  supply  are  the  acts  of  uncon- 
scious agents : one’s  garden  and  orchard 
may  be  said  to  furnish  him  with  delicacies ; 
the  earth  sup/dics  us  with  food.  So  in  the 
improper  application  : the  daily  occur- 
rences of  a great  city  furnish  materials  for 
a newspaper ; a newspaper  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, supplies  almost  every  other  want. 

A rude  hand  may  build  wall*,  form  roof*  and  lay 
floor*,  *nd  provide  all  that  waruaili  and  vrrurify  re- 
quire. Johnson. 

Such  dre**  a*  may  enable  (he  body  to  endure  (he 
different  Deaton*,  (he  most  unenlightened  nation* 
have  been  able  (o  procure • Johnson. 
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Y<mr  ideas  are  new,  aod  borrowed  from  a moon- 
tain  ou*  country,  (be  only  oii«  that  can  furnish  truljr 
picturesque  scenery.  G*AY  . 

And  clouds,  dlwolv’d,  the  thirsty  ground  supply. 

Dhydki. 

PROVIDENCE,  PRUDENCE. 

PROVIDENCE  and  PRUDENCE 
are  both  derived  from  the  verb  to  provide; 
but  the  former  expresses  the  particular 
act  of  providing ; the  latter  the  habit  of 
providing.  The  former  is  applied  both  to 
animals  and  men;  the  latter  is  employed 
only  as  a characteristic  of  men.  We  may 
admire  the  providence  of  the  ant  in  laying 
up  a store  for  the  winter  ; the  prudence 
of  a parent  is  displayed  in  his  concern 
for  the  future  settlement  of  his  child.  It 
is  provident  in  a person  to  adopt  mea- 
sures of  escape  lor  himself,  in  certain 
situations  of  peculiar  danger ; it  is  pru- 
dent to  be  always  prepared  for  all  con- 
tingencies. 

In  Albion’#  Isle,  when  glorious  Ed  car  reign’d. 

Me,  wisely  provident,  from  her  white  cliffs 
Launch’d  half  her  forests.  SoMSftviixr. 

Prudence  operates  oil  Ilf**,  In  the  same  m Tuner  as 
ruins  on  composition;  It  produces  vigilance  rather 
than  elevation,  Joukson. 

provident,  v.  Careful. 
provision,  «.  Fare. 
to  provoke,  v.  To  aggravate. 
to  provoke,  v.  To  awaken. 
to  provoke,  v.  To  excite. 
prudence,  v.  Judgement. 
prudence,  v.  Providence. 
prudence,  t'.  IVisdum. 

PnUDKNT,  prudential. 

PRUDENT  (v.  Judgement)  charac- 
terizes the  person  or  the  thing ; PRU- 
DENTIAL characterizes  only  the  thing. 
Prudent  signifies  having  prudence;  pru- 
dential, according  to  rules  of  prudence , 
or  as  respects  prudence.  The  prudent  is 
opposed  to  the  imprudent  anil  inconsider- 
ate ; the  prudential  is  opposed  to  the  vo- 
luntary : the  counsel  is  prudent  which  ac- 
cords with  the  principles  of  prudence; 
the  reason  .r  motive  is  prudential,  as 
flowing  out  of  circumstances  of  prudence 
or  necessity.  Every  one  is  called  upon 
at  certain  times  to  adopt  prudent  mea- 
sures ; those  who  are  obliged  to  consult 
their  means  in  the  management  of  their 
expenses,  must  act  upon  prudential  mo- 
tives. 


Ulysses  tint  in  public  cite  the  found, 

For  prudent  counsel  Uke  the  gods  renown1,!.  Pori. 

Those  is  ho  possess  elevated  ondeTsUMUnps,  arc 
naturally  spt  to  consider  all  prudential  maslras  ss 
below  their  regard.  JostnsoK. 

prudential,  v.  Prudent. 

TO  pry,  scrutinize,  dive  into. 

PRY  is  in  all  probability  changed  from 
prove,  in  the  sense  of  try. 

SCRUTINIZE  comes  from  the  Lai iu 
tcrutor  to  search  thoroughly. 

Dl  V E,  r.  To  plunge. 

Pry  is  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  look- 
ing more  narrowly  into  things  than  one 
ought : scrutinize  and  dive  into  are  em- 
ployed in  the  good  sense  of  searching 
things  to  the  bottom. 

A person  who  pries  looks  into  that 
which  does  not  belong  to  him ; and  too 
narrowly  also  into  that  which  may  belong 
to  him;  it  » the  consequence  of  a too 
eager  curiosity  or  a busy  meddling  tem- 
per : a person  who  scrutinizes  looks  into 
that  which  is  intentionally  concealed 
from  him  ; it  is  an  act  of  duty  flowing 
out  of  his  office : a person  who  diva  pe- 
netrates into  that  which  lies  hidden  very 
deep;  be  is  impelled  to  this  action  by 
the  thirst  of  knowledge  and  a laudable 
curiosity. 

A love  of  prying  into  the  private 
affairs  of  families  makes  a person  a trou- 
blesome neighbour  : it  is  the  business  of 
the  magistrate  to  scrutinise  all  matters 
which  affect  the  good  order  of  society: 
there  are  some  minds  so  imbued  with  a 
love  of  science  that  they  delight  to  dive 
into  the  secrets  of  nature. 

The  peaceable  .nsn  never  efficiently  seeks  to  prp 
Info  the  secrets  of  others.  Beats. 

He  who  eaters  npoe  this  trrntiny  (Into  (be  depths 
of  the  mind)  enters  into  s labtriuth,  Soitu. 

In  man  the  more  we  dirt,  the  more  we  see, 

HraretC.  signet  stamping  an  Immortal  make. 

Yontsfi. 

prying,  v.  Curious. 
publicity,  v.  Notoriety. 

to  publish,  v.  To  advertise. 
to  publish,  r.  To  announce. 
to  publish,  v.  To  declare. 

to  publish,  promulgate, 
divulge,  reveal,  disclose. 

PUBLISH,  v.  To  advertise. 

PROMULGATE,  in  Latin  promulgatus 
participle  of  promulgo  or  provulgo,  signi- 
fies to  make  vulgar. 
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DIVULGE,  in  Latin  divulgo,  that  it, 
in  diversos  vulgn,  signifies  to  make  vulgar 
in  different  parts. 

REVEAL,  in  Latin  rcvcto,  from  veto 
to  veil,  signifies  to  take  off  the  veil  or 
cover.  < 

DISCLOSE  signifies  to  make  the  re- 
verse of  close. 

To  publish  is  the  most  general  of  these 
terms,  conveying  in  its  extended  sense  the 
idea  of  making  known  ; hut  it  is  in  many 
respects  indefinite  ; wo  may  make  known 
to  many  or  few  ; but  to  promulgate,  is  al- 
ways to  make  known  to  many.  We  may 
publish  that  which  is  a domestic  or  a na- 
tional concern;  we  promulgate  properly 
only  that  which  is  of  general  interest : the 
affairs  of  a family  or  of  a nation  are  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  ; doctrines,  prin- 
ciples, precepts,  and  the  like,  arc  promul- 
a ted.  We  may  publish  things  to  ba 
nown,  or  things  not  to  be  known;  we 
divulge  things  mostly  not  to  be  known  : 
we  may  publish  our  own  slmme,  or  the 
slmme  of  another,  and  we  may  publish 
that  which  is  advantageous  to  another; 
but  we  commonly  divulge  the  secrets  or 
the  crimes  of  another.  To  publish  is  said 
of  that  which  was  never  before  known,  or 
never  before  existed ; to  reveal  and  dis- 
close are  said  of  that  which  Inis  been  only 
concealed  or  lav  hidden  : we  publish  the 
events  of  the  dav;  we  reveal  the  secret 
or  the  mystery  of  a transaction ; we  dis- 
close the  whole  affair  from  beginning  to 
end,  which  has  never  been  properly  known 
or  accounted  for. 

By  ll>e  execution  of  several  of  hU  benefactor*, 
Maxiir.il)  published  lo  character*  of  blood  the  In- 
delible bUtory  of  bit  baseneM  and  ingratitude. 

Gibbon. 

An  absurd  theory  on  one  side  of  a question  forms 
eo  justification  for  alledgln*  a fal«e  fact  or  protnul • 
gating  mischievous  maxims  on  the  other.  Bl  kef. 

Tremble  thou  wretch 

That  hast  within  thee  undirulgcd  crime*. 

SllAKsnUBE. 

fn  confession,  the  rtrealing  is  not  for  worldly  use, 
but  for  the  case  of  a man’s  heart.  Bacon. 

Then  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  ditch sr. 

Dry  den. 

to  puli,,  v.  To  draw, 
punctual,  v.  Exact. 
punishment,  v.  Correction. 
to  purchase,  v.  To  buy. 
pure,  v.  Clean. 
to  purpose,  v.  To  design. 


to  purpose,  propose. 

We  PURPOSE  (a.  To  design)  that 
which  is  near  at  hand,  or  immediately  to 
he  set  about;  we  PROPOSE  that  which 
is  more  distant : the  former  requires  the 
setting  before  one’s  mind,  the  latter  re- 
quires deliberation  and  plan.  We  pur- 
pose many  things  which  we  never  think 
worth  while  doing : but  we  ought  not  to 
propose  any  thing  to  ourselves,  which  is 
not  of  too  much  importance  to  be  lightly 
adopted  or  rejected.  We  ]mrpose  to  go 
to  town  oil  a certain  day  ; we  propose  to 
spend  our  time  in  a particular  study. 

When  IMeainf  Philomela  dele.. 

To  US  I be  in  jay,  and  purposes  in  thought 

Elate,  lo  make  her  night  excel  their  day.  Took, ox. 

There  are  hut  (wo  plans  on  which  any  man  can 
propose  to  conduct  liintaelf  through  the  dn.f'er*  led 
dlstrexae*  o t human  life.  Beam. 

purpose,  v.  Sake. 
to  pursue,  v.  To  continue. 

TO  PURSUE,  V.  To  follow. 

TO  PUT,  PLACB,  LAY,  SET. 

PUT  is  in  all  probability  contracted 
from  jiositus,  participle  of potto  to  place. 

PLACF.,  v.  To  place. 

LAY,  in  Saxon  legem,  German  legen, 
Latin  loco,  and  Greek  \iyopat,  signifies  to 
cause  to  lie ; and  SET,  in  German  setzen, 
Latin  sisto,  from  sto  to  stand,  signifies  to 
cause  to  stand.  Put  is  the  most  general 
of  all  these  terms  ; place,  lay,  and  set,  are 
but  modes  of  putting;  one  puts,  but  the 
way  of  putting  it  is  not  defined;  we  may 
put  a thing  into  one’s  room,  one’s  desk, 
one’s  pocket,  and  the  like  ; but  to  place  is 
to  put  in  a specific  manner,  and  for  a spe- 
cific purpose ; one  places  a book  on  a shelf 
as  a fixed  p lace  for  it,  and  in  a position 
most  suitable  to  it.  To  lay  and  set  am 
still  more  specific  than  place ; the  former 
being  applied  only  to  such  things  ns  can 
he  made  to  lie  ; and  set  only  to  such  as 
can  be  made  to  stand : a book  may  he 
said  to  be  laid  on  the  table  when  placed 
in  a downward  position;  and  set  on  a 
shelf  when  placed  on  one  end:  we  fay  our- 
selves down  on  the  ground ; we  set  a trunk 
upon  the  ground. 

The  labourer  cut* 

Young  flip*,  and  In  th«  soil  securely  putt.  Drydbn. 
Then  youths  and  virgins,  (wire  as  many,  join 
To  place  the  dishes,  and  to  srrre  the  wine.  Drtmcx. 
Here  some  design  a mote,  while  others  there 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  a theatre.  DlYBKit. 

TO  PUTRIFY,  V.  To  rot. 
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QUALIFY. 


QUARREL. 


Q. 

to  quake,  v.  To  shake. 

■QUALIFICATION,  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT. 

The  QUALIFICATION  (v.  Compe- 
te*) serves  the  purpose  of  utility;  the 
ACCOMPLISHMENT  serves  to  adorn  : 
l>y  the  first  we  are  enabled  to  make  our- 
selves useful  ; by  the  second  we  are  ena- 
bled to  make  ourselves  agreeable. 

The  qualifications  of  a man  who  has 
an  office  to  perform  must  be  considered  : 
of  a man  who  has  only  pleasure  to  pursue 
the  accomplishments  are  to  be  consider- 
ed. A readiness  with  one’s  pen,  and  a 
facility  at  accounts,  are  necessary  qualifi- 
cations either  for  a school  or  a counting- 
house;  drawing  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  suitable  accom/Jishment s that  can 
be  given  to  a young  person. 

The  companion  of  an  evi’alojr,  and  At  companion 
for  life,  require  very  different  qualification. t. 

JOHHMN. 

Wkerr  nature  bestown  gculm,  education  will  rive 
accomplishment*.  CtMitRULiK®. 

qualified,  v.  Competent. 

TO  QUALIFY,  V.  To  Jit. 

TO  QUALIFY,  TEMPER,  HUMOUR. 

QUALIFY,  v.  Competent. 

TEMPER,  from  tempera,  is  to  regulate 
(he  temperament. 

HUMOUR,  from  humor,  is  to  suit  to 
the  humour. 

Things  are  qualified  according  to  cir- 
cumstances : wlint  is  too  harsh  most  he 
qualified  by  sometning  that  is  soft  and 
leuitive;  tilings  are  tempered  by  nature 
so  that  things  perfectly  discordant  should 
not  be  combined  ; things  are  humoured  by 
contrivance:  what  is  subject  to  many 
changes  requires  to  he  humoured ; a po- 
lite person  will  quality  a refusal  by  some 
expression  of  kindness ; Providence  lias 
tempered  the  seasons  so  as  to  mix  some- 
thing that  is  pleasant  in  them  all.  Na- 
ture itself  is  sometimes  to  be  humoured 
when  art  is  employed  : but  I lie  /em/ierj  of 
men  require  still  more  to  be  humoured. 

It  I*  prrrlhif  T of  fH«*rd*hip  to  wllfy  or  at 

l««d  to  mali-uiiy  ot  thr*«*  tutmto*. 

Ho  um. 

God  in  hi*  mercy  h*«  *<>  framrd  and  tempered  Ms 
word,  tliat  we  kiave  for  the  most  ji.irt  a rrserte  of 
mercy  wrapp'd  up  in  a curse.  South. 


Oar  Britbh  gardenera,  ioitaad  of  humouring  na- 
ture, lore  to  deviate  from  it  aa  much  at  poutible. 

Adduoh. 

quality,  v.  Distinction. 

QUALITY,  PROPERTY,  ATTRIBUTE. 

QUALITY,  in  Latin  qualitas  from 
qualis  such,  signifies  such  as  a thing 
really  is. 

PROPERTY,  which  is  changed  from 
propriety  and  proprius  proper  or  one’s 
own,  signifies  belonging  to  a thing  as  an 
essential  ingredient.  , 

ATTRIRI’TE,  in  Latin  attributus,  par- 
ticiple of  attrihuo  to  bestow  upon,  signi- 
fies the  things  bestowed  upon  or  assigned 
to  another. 

The  quality  is  that  which  is  inherent 
in  the  thing  and  co-existent ; the  pro- 
perty is  that  which  belongs  to  it  lor  the 
time  being;  the  attribute  is  the  quality 
which  is  assigned  to  any  object.  We 
cannot  alter  the  qiuilily  of  a thing  with- 
out altering  the  whole  thing;  but  we  may 
give  or  take  nway  properties  from  bodies 
at  pleasure,  without  entirely  destroying 
their  identity  ; and  we  may  ascribe  attri- 
butes at  discretion. 

HutnlUr,  a ml  psdroep,  Imludr,  ami  tempersnee, 
are  Tin  ofien  I Sc  guod  qualities  of  a poor  mao. 

Addisok. 

No  man  can  have  sunk  to  far  Into  atnpiditj,  at 
pot  to  coodilrr  dip  properties  of  the  ground,  on 
which  bp  walk*,  of  dip  plant,  on  which  he  feeds,  or 
of  the  animal*  that  delight  bis  par.  Johnson. 

M t n oVr  a wider  field  eateod.  his  slew*. 

God  through  the  wonder  of  hi.  works  pursue.. 
Exploring  Ihpacehl.  attrlSutrs  and  ljw«. 

Adores,  lores.  Imitate,  tfc'  Eternal  Cause.  Jravss. 

quantity,  v.  Deal. 
quark  el,  v.  Difference. 

QUARREL,  BROIL,  FEUD. 

QUARREL,  ii  Difference. 

BROIL  probably  comes  from  brmel,  a 
noisv  quarrel. 

FEUD,  in  German  febile,  is  connected 
with  the  word  fiyht,  including  active  hos- 
tility. 

( )'tnrrel  is  the  general  and  ordinary 
term  ; broil undjeud  are  particular  terms. 

The  idea  of  a variance  between  two 
parties  is  common  to  these  terms;  but 
(lie  former  respects  the  complaints  and 
charges  which  are  reciprocally  made ; 
broil  respects  the  confusion  and  entangle- 
ment which  arises  from  a contention  and 
collision  of  interests ; feud  respects  the 
hostilities  which  arise  out  of  the  vari- 
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ance.  There  nre  quarrels  where  there 
are  no  broils,  and  there  arc  both  where 
there  are  no  feuds;  but  there  are  no 
broils  and  feuds  without  quarrels:  the 
quarrel  is  not  always  openly  conducted 
between  the  parties;  it  may  sometimes 
be  secret,  and  sometimes  manifest  itself 
only  in  n coolness  of  behaviour : the 
broil  is  a noisy  kind  of  quarrel,  it  always 
breaks  out  in  loud,  and  mostly  reproach- 
ful language : feud  is  a deadly  kind  of 
quarrel  which  is  heightened  by  mutual 
aggravations  and  insults.  Quarrels  nre 
very  lamentable  when  they  take  place 
between  members  uf  the  same  family  ; 
broils  are  very  frequent  among  profligate 
and  restless  people  who  lire  together ; 
feuds  were  very  general  in  former  times 
between  different  families  of  the  nobility. 

The  dirk  or  broad  d*(cer.  I am  afraid,  aai  of 
more  aae  la  private  quarrels  titan  in  battle*. 

John. on. 

K i ’n  haughty  Juno,  who  with  nulla**  broils, 

Karlii,  wan.  and  Iwat'o,  ami  Jo,**  Itiinwir  turmoil*, 

At  length  alouM,  her  friendly  poo’r  ahull  join 
To  cherbdi  and  adt  turn  the  Trojan  tine.  Davot:N. 

The  port  dmcrihe*  (to  the  poem  ot  ( bpt y- (.! bace) 
a battle  ycaattoaed  by  (he  mutual  Jeuds  which 
reigned  In  the  fauiUica  uf  no  Hi.pli.il  and  Scotch  no- 
bleman. . Auoi.o.s. 

QUARREL,  AFFRAY,  OR  FRAY. 

QUARREL,  v.  Difference. 

AFFRAY  or  FRA  t , from  frico  to  rub, 
signifies  the  collision  of  the  passions. 

A quarrel  is  indefinite,  both  as  to  the 
cause  and  the  manner  in  w hich  it  is  con- 
ducted ; an  affray  is  a particular  kind  of 
quurrel : a quarrel  nitty  subsist  between 
two  persous  from  a private  difference  ; an 
affruy  always  takes  place  between  many 
upon  some  public  occasion : a quarrel 
may  be  carried  on  merely  bv  words  ; on 
affray  is  commonly  conducted  by  acts  of 
violence : many  angry  words  pass  in  u 
quarrel  between  too  hasty  people;  many 
arc  wounded,  if  not  killed  in  affrays, 
when  opposite  parties  meet. 

Th*  quarrel  b*tw«*n  mv  IrimuUi  did  not  run  »o 
high  a»  1 And  jour  acco..ut»  have  nude  it.  Sitelk. 

The  provost  of  Edinburgh,  M«  von,  and  several  ci- 
ttern* of  distinction,  were  killed  in  lbr/r<i|. 

Robmtioi. 

quarter,  v.  District. 
query,  v.  Question. 

TO  QUESTION,  V.  To  ask. 

QUESTION,  V.  Doubt. 


QUESTION,  QUERY. 

QUESTION,  v.  To  ask. 

QUERY  is  but  a variation  of  quterc, 
from  the  verb  quetro  to  seek  or  inquire. 

Questions  ami  queries  are  both  put  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  an  answer;  hut  the 
former  ntay  be  for  a reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable cause;  a query  is  mostly  a ra- 
tional question : idlers  may  put  questions 
from  mere  curiosity ; learned  men  put 
queries  for  the  sake  of  information. 

QUICKNESS,  SWIFTNESS,  FLEET- 
NESS, CELERITY,  RAPIDITY, 
VELOCITY. 

Tiiksf.  terms  are  ail  applied  to  the 
motion  of  bodies,  of  which  QUICK- 
NESS, from  quick,  denotes  the  ge- 
neral and  simple  idea  which  charac- 
terizes all  the  rest.  Quickiuss  is  near 
akin  to  life,  ami  is  directly  opposed 
to  slowness.  SWIFTNESS,  in  nil  pro- 
bability from  the  German  sclnceifen  to 
roam  ; and  F’LEF.TNESS,  front  fly  ; ex- 
press higher  degrees  of  quickness.  CE- 
LERITY, probably  from  cetera  horse; 
VELOCITY,  from  volo  to  fly  ; and  It  A— 
PIDITY,  from  raffia  to  seize  or  hurry 
along,  differ  more  in  application  than  in 
degree.  Quick  and  swift  tire  applicable 
to  any  objects  ; men  are  quick  in  moving, 
swift  in  running:  dogs  hear  quickly,  and 
run  swiftly ; a mill  goes  quickly  or  swift- 
ly round,  according  to  the  force  of  the 
wind : jlectness  is  the  peculiar  character- 
istic of  winds  or  horses  ; a horse  is  fleet 
in  the  race,  and  is  sometimes  described 
to  be  as  fleet  as  the  winds : that  which 
we  wish  to  characterize  as  particularly 
quick  in  our  ordinary  operations,  we  say 
is  done  with  celerity ; in  this  manner 
our  thoughts  pass  with  celerity  front  one 
ubject  to  another : those  things  are  said 
to  move  with  rapidity  which  seem  to 
hurry  every  thing  away  with  them ; a 
river  or  stream  moves  with  rapidity ; 
time  goes  on  with  a rapid  flight : velo- 
city signifies  the  swiftness  of  flight,  which 
is  a motion  that  exceeds  all  others  in 
swiftness:  hence,  we  speak  of  the  velo- 
city of  a hall  shot  from  a cannon,  or  of 
a celestial  body  moving  in  its  orbit; 
sometimes  these  words,  rapidity  and  ve- 
locity, are  applied  in  the  improper  sense 
by  wuy  of  emphasis  to  the  very  net  ft 
movements  of  other  bodies  : in  this  man- 
ner the  wheel  of  a carriage  is  said  to 
move  rapidly : and  the  flight  of  an  ani- 
mal or  the  progress  of  a vessel  before 
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the  wind,  is  compared  to  the  flight  of 
a bird  in  point  of  velocity. 

Impntbrcv  of  labour  teises  (bow  who  are  moat 
distiucuisl.ed  tor  qufckneti  of  apprehension. 

Johnson. 

Above  the  boundin' billows  nci/t  Ihej  flew, 

Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear'd  In  view.  Pope. 
For  fear,  though  fleeter  than  the  wloi* 

Believe*  His  always  left  behind.  Biti.eh. 

By  roovinu  the  eye  we  gather  up  with  great  cite • 
rtty  the  several  parts  of  an  object,  so  as  to  form  one 
piece.  Burke. 

Mean  time  the  radiant  sun,  to  mortal  sight 
Descending  str//7,  roll'd  down  the  rapid  light. 

Poes. 

Lightning  Is  productive  of  grandeur  which  U 
chiefly  owes  to  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  Burkr. 

to  quiet,  v.  To  aftfteasc. 
quiet,  v.  Ease. 
quiet,  v.  Peace. 
to  quit,  v.  To  leave. 
to  quiver,  v.  To  shake. 
to  quote,  t\  To  die. 

R.  . 

race,  v.  Course. 

RACE,  GENERATION,  BREED. 

RACE,  t>.  Family. 

GENERATION,  in  Latin  gcncralio 
from  genera,  and  the  Greek  ytvrau,  to 
engender  or  beget,  signifies  the  thing  be- 
gotten. 

BREED  signifies  that  which  is  bred 
(t>.  To  breed).  These  terms  are  all  em- 
ployed in  regard  to  n numlicr  of  animate 
objects  which  have  the  same  origin  ; the 
former  is  said  only  of  human  beings,  the 
latter  only  of  brutes : the  term  is  em- 
ployed in  regard  to  the  dead  as  well  as 
the  living;  generation  is  employed  only 
in  regard  to  the  living  : hence  we  speak 
of  tire  rare  of  the  Heraclidse,  the  rare  of 
the  Bourbons,  the  race  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  like;  but  the  present  generation,  the 
whole  generation,  a worthless  generation, 
and  the  like  : breed  is  said  of  those  ani- 
mals who  are  brought  forth,  and  brought 
up  in  the  same  mauntr.  lk-nce,  we  de- 
nominate some  domestic  animals  as  of 
a good  breed,  where  particular  care  is 
taken  not  only  as  to  the  animals  from 
which  they  come,  but  also  of  those  which 
are  brought  forth. 


Wkvre  raen  an  thus  numerous  and  tins  conn 

Unrd.  none  but  tbc  chief  of  a clou  la  that  iddrened 
by  bis  name.  Jons, os. 

Like  leaven  on  tract  the  race  of  man  i*  found. 

Now  green  In  youth,  now  withVlaf  on  Uie  {round. 

So  gencrattmu  in  (heir  cnorae  dec. , 

So  flourish  these  when  tboae  are  paw'd  away, 

Pori. 

Nor  last  forget  thy  faithful  do?.,  but  feed 
V V illi  Utfuin-  whey  the  mastiff  *■  gen’ron*  brent. 

Davors. 

to  rack,  v.  To  break. 

I- 

RADIANCE,  BRILLIANCY. 

Both  these  terms  expremhe  circum- 
stance of  a great  light  in  u body ; but 
RADIANCE,  from  radius  a ray,  denote* 
the  emission  of  rays,  and  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  applicable  to  bodies  naturally 
luminous,  like  the  heaveidy  bodies ; and 
BRILLIANCY  (r.  Bright),  denotes  the 
whole  body  of  light  emitted,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  applied  equally  to  natural 
and  artificial  light.  The  radiancy  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  constitutes  a part 
of  their  beauty  ; the  brilliancy  of  a dia- 
mond is  frequently  compared  with  that  of 
a star. 

to  radiate,  v.  To  shine. 
rage,  v.  Anger. 
rage,  v.  Madness. 
to  raise,  v.  To  heighten. 
to  raise,  v.  To  lift. 
to  rally,  v'.  To  deride. 
to  ramble,  v.  To  wander. 
rancour,  v.  Hatred. 
rancour,  v.  Malice. 
to  range,  v.  To  class. 
to  range,  v.  To  wander. 
to  rank,  v.  To  class. 
to  ransom,  v.  To  redeem, 

RAPACIOUS,  RAVENOUS,  VORA- 
CIOUS. 

RAPACIOUS,  in  Latin  rapax,  from 
rapio  to  seize,  signifies  seizing  or  grasping 
any  thing  with  an  eager  desire  to  have. 

RAVENOUS,  from  the  Latin  rabies 
fury,  and  rapio  to  seize,  signifies  the 
same  as  rapucions. 

VORACIOUS,  from  voro  to  devour, 
signifies  an  eagerness  to  devour. 

The  idea  of  greediness,  which  forms 
the  leading  feature  in  the  signification  of 
all  these  terms,  it  varied  iu  the  subject 
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and  the  object:  rapacious  is  the  quality 
peculiar  to  beaita  of  prey  ; ravenous  and 
voracious  are  common  to  all  animals, 
when  impelled  by  hunger.  The  beasts 
of  the  forest  are  rapacious  at  all  times ; 
all  animals  are  more  or  less  raven- 
ous or  voracious,  as  circumstances  may 
make  them : the  term  rapacious  applies  to 
the  seizing  of  other  animals  as  food ; ra- 
venout  applies  to  the  seizing  of  any  thing 
which  one  takes  for  one’s  food  : a lion  is 
rapacious  when  it  seizes  on  its  prey  : it  is 
ravenous  in  the  act  of  consuming  it.  The 
word  ravenous  respects  the  haste  with 
which  one  eats  ; the  word  voracious  re- 
spects the  quantity  which  one  consumes  : 
a ravenous  person  is  loath  to  wait  for  the 
dressing  of  his  food  ; he  consumes  it 
without  any  preparation:  a voracious 
person  not  only  eats  in  haste,  but  he  con- 
sumes great  quantities,  and  continues  to 
do  so  for  a long  time.  Abstinence  from 
food,  fhr  an  unusual  length,  will  make 
any  healthy  creature  ravenous  ; habitual 
intemperance  in  eating,  or  a diseased  ap- 
petite, will  produce  voracity. 

A deploy  of  nor  wo&tth  Wore  robbers  ft  not  the 
way  to  rertnio  their  boldness,  or  to  Irsseo  I heir  re- 
pacitg.  Blrjtk. 

Aplto  the  holy  fires  on  Oltors  burn. 

And  once  sguln  the  rar'naut  birds  return.  Dnrsts. 

Ere  yon  remark  another's  sin. 

Bid  thy  otn  conscience  look  within; 

Contronl  thy  more  r.ractous  bill. 

Vat  tor  t breakfast  nations  hill.  Gar. 

kafidity,  v.  Quickness. 

RAPINE,  PLUNDER,  PILLAGE. 

The  idea  of  property  taken  from  an- 
other contrary  to  his  consent  is  included 
in  all  these  terms : but  the  term  RAPINE 
includes  most  violence;  PLUNDER  in- 
cludes removal  or  carrying  away  ; PIL- 
LAGE search  and  scrutiny  after  a thing. 
A soldier  who  mukes  a sudden  incursion 
into  an  enemy’s  country,  and  curries 
nwny  whatever  comes  within  his  reach, 
is  guilty  of  rapine  : he  goes  into  a house 
full  of  property  and  carries  away  much 
plunder  ; he  enters  with  the  rest  of  the 
army  into  a town,  and  stripping  it  of 
every  thing  that  was  to  be  (bund,  goes 
away  loaded  with  pilliige ; mischief  and 
bloodshed  attend  rapine;  loss  attends 
plunder ; distress  and  ruin  follow  when- 
ever there  has  been  pillage. 

Upon  (be  bank* 

Of  Tweed.  Mow  wlntUnji  tbio’  the  vale,  the 
Of  war  and  rapine  once.  Soacaviti.lt. 


Ship-money  was  pitched  upon  as  fit  to  be  formed 
by  ejcl*e  aud  late*,  and  the  burden  of  the  subject* 
look  off  by  plundering * and  sequestration*.  South. 

Although  the  Ereirian*  for  a time  Mood  resolutely 
to  the  defence  of  their  dty,  It  wn  tfiren  op  by 
treachery  on  the  seventh  day,  and  pillaged  and  de* 
strayed  in  a most  barbarous  manner  by  the  Persian*. 

CimasRLAWD 

RAPTURE,  v.  Ecslacy. 

RARE,  SCARCE,  SINGULAR. 

RARE,  in  Latin  rarus,  comes  from  the 
Greek  auatuc  rare. 

SCARCE,  in  Dutch  schaers  sparing, 
enmes  from  schercn  to  cut  or  clip,  aud 
signifies  cut  close. 

SINGULAR,  v.  Particular. 

Rare  mid  scarce  both  respect  number 
or  quantity,  which  admit  of  expansion 
or  diminution  : rare  is  a thinned  number, 
ft  diminished  quantity ; scarce  is  a short 
quantity. 

Rare  is  applied  to  matters  or  conve- 
nience or  luxury ; scarce  to  matters  of 
utility  qr  necessity  : that  which  is  rare 
becomes  valuable,  and  fetches  a high 
price  ; that  which  is  scarce  becomes  pre- 
cious, and  the  loss  of  it  is  seriously  felt. 
The  best  of  every  thing  is  in  its  nature 
rare;  there  will  never  be  a superfluity  of 
such  things ; there  are,  however,  some 
things,  as  particularly  curious  plants,  or 
particular  animals,  which,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances, are  always  rare : that  which 
is  most  in  use  will,  in  certain  cases,  be 
scarce;  when  the  supply  of  an  article 
fails,  end  the  demand  for  it  cuntinues,  it 
naturally  becomes  scarce.  An  aloe  in 
blossom  is  a rarity,  for  nature  has  pre- 
scribed such  limits  to  its  growth  as  tn 
give  but  very  lew  of  such  flowers:  the 
paintings  of  Raphael,  and  the  former  dis- 
tinguished painters,  are  daily  becoming 
more  scarce  because  time  will  diminish 
their  quantity,  although  not  their  value. 

What  is  lure  will  often  be  singular, 
and  what  is  singular  will  often,  on  that 
account,  be  rare  : but  these  terms  are  lint 
necessarily  applied  to  the  same  abject  i 
fewness  is  the  idea  common  to  both  ; 
but  rare  is  said  of  that  of  which  there 
might  be  more  ; while  singular  is  applied 
to  that  which  is  single,  or  nearly  single, 
in  its  kind.  The  rare  is  that  which  is 
alwuys  sought  for;  the  singulur  is  not 
always  that  which  one  esteems  : a thing 
is  rare  which  is  ditiicuit  to  be  obtained  ; 
n thing  is  singular  for  its  peculiar  quali- 
ties, good  or  bud.  Indian  plants  are 
many  of  them  rare  in  England,  because 
the  climate  will  hot  agree  with  them  ; the 
a r 3 
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sensitive  plant  is  singular,  as  its  quality 
of  yielding  to  the  touch  distinguishes  it 
from  all  other  plants. 

Scarce  is  applied  ouly  iu  the  proper 
sense  to  physical  objects  ; rare  and  sin- 
gular are  applicable  to  moral  objects. 
One  speaks  ot  a rare  instance  of  fidelity, 
of  which  many  like  examples  cannot  be 
found;  of  a singular  instance  of  depra- 
vity, when  a parallel  case  can  scarcely  he 
found. 

A perfect  salon  of  wit  ami  judgement  !•  one  of 
tie  rarest  thliiRt  Iu  tlie  world.  Burzk. 

Wlien  any  particular  piece  of  money  fro*  *rry 
scarce,  it  war  often  recoined  by  a succeeding  em- 
yrror.  Adoisom. 

We  should  learn,  by  rcSeclinf  on  Ihe  mUfortnner 
Which  have  attended  olhen.  that  there  hr  nothin* 
singular  In  thore  which  befall  ourselves. 

UruoTfl’i  Lkttko*  or  Ctctrno. 

rash,  v.  Foolhardy. 

RASHNESS,  TEMERITY,  HASTI- 
NESS, PRECIPITANCY. 

RASHNESS  denotes  the  quality  of 
rasA,  which,  like  the  German  rasch,  and 
our  word  rush,  comet  from  the  Latin  ruo, 
expressing  hurried  and  excessive  motion. 

TEMERITY,  in  Latin  temerilas , from 
temeri' , possibly  comes  from  the  Greek 
m/rtpov  at  the  moment,  denoting  the 
quality  of  acting  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment. 

HASTINESS,  v.  Angry  and  Cursory. 

PRECIPITANCY,  from  the  Latin  prt 
aud  capio,  signifies  the  quality  or  disposi- 
tion of  taking  things  before  they  ought  to 
be  taken. 

Rashness  and  temerity  hare  a close  al- 
liance with  each  other  m sense  ; but  they 
have  a slight  difference  which  is  entitled 
to  notice  : rashness  is  a general  and  inde- 
finite term,  iu  the  signification  of  which 
an  improper  celerity  is  the  leading  idea  : 
this  celerity  mny  arise  either  from  a ve- 
hemence of  character,  or  a temporary 
ardour  of  the  mind  : in  the  signification 
of  temerity,  the  leading  idea  is  wont  of 
consideration,  springing  mostly  from  an 
overweening  confidence,  or  n presumption 
of  character.  Rashness  is,  therefore,  ap- 
plied to  corporeal  actions,  as  the  jumping 
into  a river,  without  being  able  to  swim, 
or  the  leaping  over  a hedge,  without  being 
an  expert  horseman  ; temerity  is  applied 
to  our  moral  actions,  particularly  such  as 
require  deliberation,  and  a calculation  of 
aonsequtnees.  Hastiness  mid  precipi- 
tancy are  but  inodes  or  characteristics  of 
rashness,  and  consequently  employed  only 


in  particular  cases,  as  hastiness  in  regard 
to  our  movements,  and  precipitancy  in 
regard  to  our  measures. 

To  Alarum  fair  appearances,  and  to  restrain  rash 
desirra,  are  Instructions  which  the  dark  arts  of  oor 
present  state  should  strongly  inculcate.  Blair. 

All  mankind  hsse  a sufficient  plea  for  some  degree 
of  restlessness,  and  the  fault  seims  ti  be  tittle  more 
than  too  much  temerity  of  conclusion  In  favour  of 
something  not  experienced.  Johnson. 

And  harry  through  the  woods  with  hasty  step. 
Rustling  and  full  of  hope.  Somerville. 

The  nicht  looks  black  am!  boding;  darkness  fell 
Precipitate  aud  heavy  oVr  the  world. 

At  once  extinguishing  the  ton.  Mallet. 

to  rate,  v.  To  estimate, 

KATE,  PROPORTION,  RATIO. 

RATE,  v.  To  estimate. 

RATIO  has  the  same  origin  aud  origi- 
nal meaning  as  rate. 

PROPORTION,  v.  Projwrtionate. 

Rate  and  ratio  are  in  sense  species 
of  proportion : that  is,  they  are  sup- 
posed or  estimated  proportions,  in  distinc- 
tion from  proportions  that  lie  in  the  na- 
ture of  things.  The  first  term,  rate,  is 
employed  in  ordinary  concerns ; a per- 
son receives  a certain  sum  weekly  at 
the  rate  of  a certain  sum  yearly  : ratio  is 
applied  only  to  numbers  and  calcula- 
tions ; ns  two  is  to  four,  so  is  four  to 
eight,  and  eight  to  sixteeu  ; the  ratio  in 
this  case  being  double  : proportion  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  science,  and  in  all 
cases  where  the  two  more  specific  terms 
arc  not  admissible ; the  beauty  of  an 
edifice  depends  upon  observing  the  doc- 
trine of  proftartions  ; in  the  disposing  of 
soldiers  a certain  regard  must  be  had  to 
proportion  in  the  height  and  size  of  the 
men. 

At  Ephesus  and  Athens,  Anthony  lived  at  bis  .seal 
rate  In  all  manner  of  luxury.  Psinr  vtx. 

The  rate  of  interest  (to  leodrrs)  is  xeneranv  In  a 
compound  ratio  formed  out  ot  lire  Inconvenience  and 
the  hazard.  Blackstomc. 

Repentance  canuot  be  effectual  hut  as  it  bears 
some  proportion  to  sin.  South. 

KATE,  V.  Ta.v. 

RATE,  V.  Value. 
ratio,  v.  Rale. 
rational,  v.  Reasonable. 

RAVAGE,  DESOLATION,  DEVASTA- 
TION. 

RAVAGE  comes  from  the  Latin  rapio , 
and  the  Greek  apna^u,  signifying  a seiz- 
ing or  tearing  away. 
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DESOLATION,  from  tolwt  alone, 
signifies  made  solitary  or  reduced  to  so- 
litude 

DEVASTATION,  in  Latin  devastatio, 
from  devasto  to  lay  waste,  signifies  re- 
ducing to  a waste  or  desert. 

Ravage  expresses  less  than  either  deso- 
lulivn  tir  devastation:  a breaking,  tear- 
ing, nr  deploying,  is  implied  i:i  the  word 
ravage  ; but  devolution  signifies  the  en- 
tire unpeopling  a land,  and  devastation 
the  entire  clearing  away  of  every  tes- 
tige  of  cultivation.  Torrents,  flames, 
and  tempests,  ravage ; war,  plague,  and 
famine,  disolute;  armies  of  barbarians, 
who  inundate  a country,  carry  devastation 
with  tliem  wherever  they  go.  * Nothing 
resists  ravuges,  they  arc  rapid  and  ter- 
rible; nothing  arrests  desolation , it  is 
cruel  and  unpitying;  devastation  spures 
nothing,  it  is  lerocious  and  indefatigable. 
Ravages  spread  alarm  and  terror ; deso- 
lation, grief  mid  despair ; devastation , 
dread  and  horror. 

Ravage  is  employed  likewise  in  the 
moral  application  ; desolation  mid  devas- 
tation only  in  the  proper  application  to 
countries.  Disease  makes  its  ravages  on 
beauty ; death  makes  its  ravages  among 
men  in  a more  terrible  degree  nt  one 
time  than  at  another. 

B'vtiof  prryrrtlr**,  tint  all  night  lour, 

Urjr*d  by  necawity*  h»d  rangM  the  dark, 

A»  If  their  coovclou*  ravage  «huDn*d  the  Hfht, 
Ariiam’d.  Thomson. 

AmitM  thy  bow’r*  the  tyrant**  hand  I*  tern,  ' 
And  devolution  •adden*  all  thy  green.  Gold-smith. 

How  much  the  *trcn?th  of  the  Romm  republic  I# 
impair*' d,  amt  rhat  dreadful  dera*ta1ion  has  goue 
forth  Into  all  il*  province*. 

Mei.moth’s  Letters  or  Cickro. 

to  n wage,  v.  To  overspread. 
ravenous,  v.  Rapacious. 

RAY,  BEAM. 

RAY  (v.  Gleam)  is  indefinite  in  its 
meaning ; it  may  be  said  either  of  a 
large  or  small  quantity  of  light : BEAM 
(r.  Gleam)  is  something  positive ; it  can 
be  said  only  of  that  which  is  considerable. 
We  can  speak  of  rays  either  of  the  sun, 
or  the  stars,  or  any  other  luminous  body; 
but  we  speak  of  the  beams  of  the  suu  or 
the  moon.  T he  rays  of  the  sun  break 
through  the  clouds;  its  beams  are  scorch- 
ing at  110011-day. 

A room  can  scarcely  be  so  shut  up, 
that  a single  ray  of  light  shall  not  pene- 
trate through  the  crevices;  the  sen,  in  a 
cairn  moon-light  night,  presents  a beauti- 


ful spectacle,  with  the  moon's  beams  play- 
ing on  its  waves. 

The  aar*  emit  a Uilvered  ray.  Thomson. 

Tbe  modest  virtues  mingle  In  hcrrjv*, 

Slill  on  the-  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  bcamu  into  tbe  blooming  flower*. 

Thomson. 

ray,  v.  Gleam. 
to  raze,  v.  To  demolish. 

TO  REACH,  STRETCH,  EXTEND. 

REACH,  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages,  as  also  the  l<atin 
rego  in  the  word  jnirrigo,  and  the  Greek 
efifyni,  comes  In m i the  Hebrew  rekang  to 
draw  out,  and  ank,  length. 

STRETCH  is  but  an  intensive  of 
reach. 

EXTEND,®  To  extend. 

The  idea  of  drawing  out  in  a line  is 
common  to  these  terms,  hut  they  differ  in 
the  mode  and  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
tion. To  reach  and  to  stretch  is  employed 
only  for  drawing  out  in  u straight  line, 
that  is,  lengthwise  ; extend  may  be  em- 
ployed to  express  the  drawing  out  in  all 
directions.  In  this  sense  a wall  is  said 
to  reach  n certain  number  of  yards  ; a 
neck  of  land  is  said  to  stretch  into  the 
sea;  a wood  extends  many  miles  over  a 
country.  As  the  act  of  persons,  in  the 
proper  sense,  they  differ  still  more  wide- 
ly ; reach  and  stretch  signify  drawing  to 
a given  point,  and  for  a given  end ; ex- 
tend has  no  such  collateral  meaning. 
We  reach  in  order  to  take  hold  of  some- 
thing; we  stretch  in  order  to  surmount 
some  object  : a person  reaches  with  his 
arm  in  order  to  get  down  n hook;  he 
stretches  his  neck  in  order  to  see  over  an- 
other person  : in  both  cases  we  might  lie 
said  simply  to  extend  the  arm  or  the 
neck,  where  the  collateral  circumstance 
is  not  to  he  expressed. 

In  the  improper  application,  they  have 
a similar  distinction  : to  reach  is  applied 
to  the  movements  which  one  makes  to  a 
certain  end,  and  is  equivalent  to  arriving 
at,  or  attaining.  A traveller  strives  to 
reach  his  journey's  end  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ; an  ambitious  man  aims  at  reaching 
the  summit  of"  human  power  or  honour. 
To  stretch  is  applied  to  the  direction 
which  ono  gives  to  another  object,  so  as 
to  bring  it  to  u certain  point;  n ruler 
stretches  his  power  or  authority  to  its  ut- 
most limits.  To  extend  retains  its  origi- 
nal unqualified  meaning;  as  when  we 
speak  uf  extending  the  meuning  or  appli- 
cation of  a word,  of  extending  one’s 
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bounty  or  charity,  extending  one’s  sphere 
of  action,  and  the  like. 

The  whole  power  of  cunning  Is  privative;  to  njr 
nothing,  and  to  do  nothing,  hs  the  utmost  of  its 
rearh*  J oh  mom. 

Plains  Immense 

14c  ttrrteh'd  below  iotermlnable  meads.  Thomson. 

Oar  Ufe  is  short,  but  to  extend  that  span 

To  vast  cternifv  is  virtue'*  work,  SutaspctHE. 

heady,  v.  Easy. 

READ V,  APT,  PROMPT. 

READY, ».  Easy. 

API',  in  Latin  aptus,  signifies  literally 
fitness. 

PROMPT,  v.  Expedition. 

Heady  is  in  general  applied  to  that 
which  has  been  intentionally  prepared  for 
a given  pur|Hise  ; promptness  and  aptness 
arc  species  of  readiness,  which  lie  in  the 
personal  endowments  or  disposition  ; 
nonce  we  speak  of  tilings  being  ready  for 
a journey;  persons  being  apt  to  learn,  or 
promjt t to  obey  or  to  reply.  Heady,  when 
applied  lo  persons,  characterizes  the  ta- 
lent ; as  a ready  wit : apt  characterizes 
their  habits ; as  apt  to  juiige  by  appear- 
ance, or  apt  to  decide  hastily  : prompt 
characterizes  more  commonly  the  parti- 
cular action,  and  denotes  the  willingness 
of  the  agent,  and  the  quickness  with 
which  he  performs  the  action  ; as  prompt 
in  executing  a command,  or  prompt  to 
listen  to  what  is  said. 

Tie  god  bltmclf  with  ready  (rider  t stands 
And  opes  (be  derp,*od  spreads  the  moving  sands. 

DlVPIli 

Let  not  the  fervent  tongue. 

Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth, 

Gaia  on  jour  purpos'd  will,  Tuomson. 

Poverty  Is  apt  to  brtraj  a man  into  envy,  riches 
Into  arrogance.  Addison. 

REAL,  v.  Actual. 
real,  v.  Intrinsic. 

TO  REALIZE,I’.  To  fulfil. 

REALM,  v.  State. 
reason,  v.  Argument. 
reason,  v.  Cause. 
reason,  v.  Consideration. 

REASON,  v.  Sake. 
reasonable,  ti.  Fair. 

REASONABLE,  RATIONAL, 

Am.  both  derived  from  the  same  Latin 
word  ratio  mason,  which,  from  ratus  and 
rear  to  think,  signifies  the  thinking  fa- 
culty. 

REASONABLE  signifies  accordant 


with  reason ; RATIONAL  signifies  hav- 
ing reason  : the  former  is  more  com- 
monly applied  in  the  sense  of  right 
reason,  propriety,  or  fairness;  the  latter 
is  employed  in  the  original  sense  of  the 
word  reason  : hence  we  term  a man  rea- 
sonable who  acts  according  In  the  princi- 
ples of  right  reason  ; and  a being  rational, 
who  is  possessed  of  the  rational  or  rea- 
soning faculty,  in  distinction  from  tho 
brutes.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there 
are  much  fewer  reasonable  than  there  are 
rational  creatures. 

Hainan  nature  is  the  same  in  all  reasonable  crea- 
ture*. Aowmr. 

The  evidence  which  is  Afforded  for  a future  state 
it  sufficient  far  a rational  ground  of  conduct.  Blair. 

rebellion,  v.  Contumacy. 
rebellion,  v.  Insurrection. 

TO  REBOUND,  REVERBERATE, 
RECOIL. 

To  REBOUND  is  to  bound  or  spring 
back  : u bull  rebounds.  To  REVERBE- 
RATE is  to  verberutc  or  beat  back  : a 
sound  reverberates  when  it  echoes.  To 
RECOIL  is  to  eoil  or  whirl  back:  a 
snake  recods.  The  former  two  are  rarely 
used  in  an  improper  application;  but  we 
may  say  of  recoil,  that  a man’s  schemes 
will  recoil  on  his  own  bend. 

Honour  Is  but  th«  reflection  of  a man's  own  ac- 
tions shining  bright  in  the  face  of  ail  about  him,  and 
from  thence  rebounding  upon  himself.  South. 

You  teemed  to  reverberate  upon  me  with  the 
beams  of  the  tun.  Howil. 

Who  In  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toil*. 

Like  guns  o’ercharg'd,  breaks,  misses,  or  rtroilu 

Dkmuw. 

to  rebuff,  c.  To  refuse. 

TO  REBUKE,  V.  To  check. 
to  recal,  v.  To  abjure. 
to  rbcant,  r.  To  abjure. 
to  recapitulate,  i>.  To  repeat. 

TO  RECEDE,  RETREAT,  RETIRE, 
WITHDRAW,  RECEDE. 

To  RECEDE  is  to  go  back  ; to  RE- 
TREAT is  to  draw  hack ; the  former  is 
a simple  action,  suited  to  one’s  conve- 
nience; the  latter  is  n particular  action, 
dictated  hv  necessity : we  recede  by  a 
direct  backward  movement ; we  retreat 
by  an  indirect  backward  movement : we 
recede  a few  steps  iu  order  to  observe  an 
object  more  distinctly ; we  retreat  from 
the  position  wc  have  taken  in  order  to 
escape  danger;  whoever  can  advance  can 
recede  ,•  but  in  general  those  only  retreat 
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whose  advance  is  not  free : receding  is 
the  act  of  every  one  ; retreating  is  peculi- 
arly the  act  of  soldiers,  or  those  who  make 
hostile  movements.  To  RET111E  and 
WITHDRAW  originally  signify  the  same 
as  retreat,  that  is,  to  draw  hack  or  off; 
but  they  agree  in  application  mostly  with 
recede : to  recede  is  to  go  back  from  a 
given  spot;  but  to  retire  and  withdraw 
have  respect  to  the  place  or  the  presence 
of  the  persons : we  may  recede  on  an 
open  plain ; but  we  retire  or  withdraw 
from  a room,  or  from  some  company. 
In  this  application  withdraw  is  the  more 
familiar  term  : retire  may  likewise  be 
used  for  an  army;  but  it  denotes  a much 
more  leisurely  action  than  retreat : a ge- 
neral retreats,  by  compulsion,  from  an 
enemy ; but  he  may  retire  from  an  ene- 
my's country  when  there  is  no  enemy 
present. 

Recede,  retire,  and  withdraw,  are  also 
used  in  a moral  application ; SECEDE 
is  used  only  in  this  sense : a person  re- 
cedes from  his  engagement,  which  is  sel- 
dom justifiable  ; he  retires  front  business, 
or  withdraws  from  a society.  To  secede  is 
a public  act:  men  secede  from  a religious 
or  political  Itody ; withdraw  is  a private 
act ; they  withdraw  themselves  as  indivi- 
dual members  from  any  society. 

We  were  «ooo  brought  to  tbs  MCfsdty  of  receding 
from  our  imagined  equality  with  our  cousins. 

Johnson. 

Retirement  from  the  world’s  cares  and  pleasures 
ku  been  often  recommended  at  useful  to  repentance, 

• *■  Johnson. 

A temptation  may  withdraw  for  a while  and  re- 
turn a^ain.  Sooth. 

How  certain  U our  rain,  miles*  we  sometimes  re- 
treat from  this  pestilential  refrion  (the  world  of  plra- 
mre.)  Blair. 

Pbul ratas  and  his  sous  maintained  their  usurpa- 
tions during  a period  of  slaty  eight  years,  including 
those  of  PUtitratus*««cem'oRf  from  Athens. 

• • l Cl  St  BP RT  AND, 

RKCEIFT,  RECEPTION. 

RECEIPT  comes1  from  receive , in  its 
application  to  iuaimimte  objects,  which 
are  taken  into  possession. 

RECEPTION;  comes  from  the  same 
verb,  in  the  sense  of  treatin';  persons  at 
their  first  arrival : in  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  men,  the  receipt  of  goods  or 
money  must  he  acknowledged  in  writing; 
in  the  friendly  intercourse  of  men,  their 
reception  of  each  other  will  he  polite  or 
cold,  according  to  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained towards  the  individual. 

If  a man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary 
expeaccn  Qo^ht  to  be  bat  to  half  of  his  receipt*. 

Bacon. 


I thank  you  and  Mrs.  Pope  for  my  kind  rerep- 
lio*‘  Attrrbcry. 

TO  REC&VE,  ACCEPT. 

The  idea  of  taking,  from  the  Latin 
capia,  is  enmmou  to  these  words  ; but  to 
RECEIVE  is  lo  take  back  ; to  ACCEPT 
is  to  take  to  one's  self : the  former  is  an 
act  of  right,  we  receive  what  is  our  own  ; 
the  latter  is  an  act  of  courtesy,  we  ac- 
cept what  is  offered  by  another.  To  re- 
ceive simply  excludes  the  idea  of  refusal; 
to  accept  includes  the  idea  of  consent ; 
ne  may  receive  with  indiffereuce  or  reluc- 
tance ; but  we  must  accept  with  willing- 
ness ; the  idea  of  receiving  is  included  in 
that  of  accepting,  but  not  vice  versa : 
what  we  receive  may  either  involve  an 
obligation  or  not ; what  we  accept  always 
involves  the  return  of  like  courtesy  at 
least : he  who  receives  a debt  is  under  no 
obligation,  but  he  who  receives  a favour 
is  bound  by  gratitude;  and  he  who  ac- 
cepts a present  will  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  make  some  return. 

The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  I act 
I»  conscience  of  our  virtuous  Actions  past.  Dekhak. 
Uuransom’d  Hen?  r err  ire  the  spotless  fair. 

Accept  the  hecatomb  the  flreeks  prepare.  Pori. 

to  receive,  v.  To  admit. 
to  receive,  v.  To  take. 
recent,  v.  Fresh. 
reception,  v.  Receipt. 

RECIPROCAL,  t\  Mutual. 

reciprocity,  v.  Interchange. 
recital,  v.  Relation. 
to  recite,  v.  To  repeat. 
to  reckon,  v.  To  calculate. 

to  reckon,  count,  or  account, 
number. 

RECKON,®.  To  calculate. 

COUNT,  or  ACCOUNT,  v.  To  calcu- 
late. 

NUMBER  signifies  to  put  in  the 
number. 

The  idea  of  esteeming  is  here  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  which  differ  less  in 
meaning  than  in  application  : reckon  is  the 
most  familiar ; account  and  number  are 
employed  only  in  the  grave  style  : we 
reckon  it  a happiness  to  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  a particular  friend  ; we  ought  to 
uccount  it  a privilege  to  be  enabled  to 
address  our  Maker  by  prayer  ; we  must 
all  expect  to  be  one  day  numbered  with 
the  dead. 
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Reckoning  tbemselrc*  absolved  by  Mary's  attach* 
went  to  Bothwcll,  from  the  roc*«ein<*nt*  which  they 
had  cod^*  under  when  *!*•*  yielded  heraelf  a prisoner, 
they  carried  her.  ne*l  evening,  under  a vtronp  guard 
to  the  castle  of  Lncblevln.  JlonFiRTsON. 

Then*  is  no  Vi-hop  of  the  Church  of  England  but 
accoft'ita  it  hit  interest,  as  well  afhU  duty,  to  com- 
ply with  this  precept  of  the  Apo«tle  Paul  to  Ttto«, 
*♦  Thwe  thiops  teach  and  eshort.'*  South. 

He  whose  mind  never  pause*  from  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  suff  rincs,  may  justly  be  number- 
ed among  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings. 

Johnson, 

RECKONING,  V.  Account. 

TO  RECLAIM,  REFORM . ' 
RECLAIM,  from  clamo  to  call,  signi- 
fies to  call  back  to  its  right  place  that 
which  has  gone  astray. 

REFORM  signifies  to  form  anew  that 
which  has  changed  its  form  : they  are  al- 
lied only  in  their  application  to  the  mo- 
ral character. 

A man  is  reclaimed  from  his  vicious 
courses  hy  the  force  of  advice  or  exhorta- 
tion ; he  may  be  reformed  by  various 
means,  external  or  internal. 

A parent  endeavours  to  reclaim  a child, 
but  too  often  in  vain;  the  pffender  is  in 
general  not  reformed. 

Scotland  had  nothing  to  dread  from  a princess  of 
Mary's  character,  who  was  wholly  occupied  in  en- 
deavouring to  reclaim  her  heretical  subjects. 

» Robertson 

A monkey,  to  reform  the  times. 

Resolv'd  to  visit  foreign  climes.  Gat, 

TO  RECLINE,  REPOSE. 

To  RECLINE  is  to  lean  back ; to 
REPOSE  is  to  place  one’s  self  back  : he 
who  rccliiut  reposes ; but  we  may  recline 
without  reposing:  when  we  recline  we 
ut  ourselves  into  a particular  position; 
ut  when  we  repose  we  put  ourselves 
into  that  position  which  will  be  most 
easy. 

For  eonsolnttoo  on  SI*  friend  reclin'd.  Fxeconr.it. 

I first  swsk'd,  sod  foond  rojvelf  repot' it 

Under  A shade, on  Sowers.  Milton. 

RECOGNIZE,  ACKNOWLEDGE. 
RECOGNIZE,  in  Latin  recognosccre, 
is  to  take  knowledge  of,  or  bring  to  one’s 
own  knowledge. 

ACKNOWLEDGE,  v.  To  acknow- 
ledge. 

To  recognize  is  to  take  cognizance  of 
that  which  comes  again  before  our  notice  ; 
to  acknowledge  is  to  admit  to  one’s  know- 
ledge whatever  comes  fresh  under  our 
nonce  : we  recognize  a person  whom  we 
have  known  before;  we  recognize  him 
either  in  his  former  character,  or  in  some 


newly  assumed  character ; wo  acknow- 
leilge either  former  favours, or  those  which 
have  been  just  received : princes  recog- 
nize certain  principles  which  have  been 
admitted  by  previous  consent;  they  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  claims  which  are 
preferred  before  them. 

Whon  conscirnei'  threatr*.  panf.hm.iit  toseerpt 
crinipii,  ll  raaaitV'tlj  rerog nixrt  a Supn-m.  Gossrons 
Iroin  v, Soul  uolfiia^  {,  hldtl.o.  Beaut. 

I call  It  atheism  by  esublhhoient,  when  ass  state, 
os  such,  shall  not  acknowledge  iheraistcnce  of God, 
as  the  moral  roiernor  of  the  world.  Blkse* 

to  recoil,  v.  To  rebound. 
recollection,  v.  Memory. 
recompense,  v.  Compensation. 
recom  pense,  v.  Gratuity. 
to  reconcile,  v.  To  conciliate. 
to  record,  v.  To  enrol. 
record,  register,  archive.  _ 
RECORD  is  taken  for  the  thing  re- 
corded ; REGISTER,  cither  for  the  thing 
registered,  or  the  place  in  which  it  is  regis- 
tered ; ARCHIVE,  mostly  for  the  place, 
and  sometimes  for  the  thing : records 
are  cither  historical  details,  or  short 
notices;  registers  are  but  short  notices 
of  particular  and  local  circumstances; 
archives  are  always  connected  with  th» 
state : every  place  of  antiquity  has  its 
records  of  the  different  circumstances  ‘ 
which  have  been  connected  with  its  rise 
and  progress,  nud  the  various  changes 
which  it  has  experienced ; in  public  re- 
gisters we  find  accounts  of  families,  and 
of  their  various  connexions  and  fluc- 
tuations ; in  archives  we  find  all  legal  , 
deeds  and  instruments  which  involve  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  both  in  its  internal  * 
and  external  economy.  - 

. to  recount,  v.  To  relate. 

TO  recover,  retrieve,  repair,**  • 
recruit. 

RECOVER  is  to  get  again  Andes one’s 
cover  or  protection.  ' 

RETRIEVE,  from  the  French  trouver 
to  find,  is  to  find  ngnin. 

REPAIR,  in  French  reparcr,  Latin  rc- 
paro,  from  paro  to  get,  signifies  likewise 
to  get  again,  or  make  a thing  good  as  it 
was  before. 

RECRUIT,  ill  French  rrern,  from  cru 
and  the  Latin  errseo  to  grow,  signifies  to 
grow  again,  or  come  fresh  again. 

Recover  is  .he  most  general  term,  and 
applies  to  objects  in  general ; retrieve , 
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repair,  and  the  others,  are  only  partial  ap- 
plications : we  recover  things  either  by  our 
own  weans  or  by  casualties  : we  retrieve 
and  repair  by  our  own  efforts  only  : we 
recover  that  which  has  been  taken,  or  that 
which  has  been  any  way  lost : we  retrieve 
that  which  we  have  lost;  we  repair  that 
which  has  been  injured  ; we  recruit  that 
which  has  been  diminished : we  recover 
property  from  those  who  wish  to  deprive 
us  of  it;  we  retrieve  our  misfortunes,  or 
our  lost  reputation  ; we  repair  the  mis- 
chief which  has  been  done  to  our  pro- 
rty ; we  recruit  the  strength  which  has 
en  exhausted  : we  do  not  seek  after 
that  which  wo  think  irrecoverable ; we 
give  that  up  which  is  irretrievable ; we 
lament . over  that  which  is  irreparable  ; 
our  power  of  recruiting  di  pends  upon  cir- 
cumstances ; he  who  makes  a moderate 
use  of  his  resources,  may  in  general  easily 
recruit  himself  when  they  are  gone. 

TV*  serious  and  Impartial  retrospect  of  our  con- 
duct it  IndUputtMv  necessary  to  the  confirmation  or 
recovery  of  oor  virtue.  Johnson. 

W hjr  m*.?  not  the  soul  receive 
Ne*  organs,  since  ev’n  art  ran  these  retrieve? 

JkNYNS. 

Yoor  men  ‘hall  he  receiv'd,  jour  fleet  repair'd, 

. Dhyofn. 

With  green*  and  llow’ri  recruit  their  empty  birr*. 

Drydrk- 

A 

RECOVERY,  RESTORATION. 

RECOVERY  is  one’s  own  act;  RE- 
STORATION is  the  act  of  another  : we 
recover  the  thing  we  have  lost,  when  it 
comes  again  into  our  possession;  hut  it 
i»  restored  to  us  l>y  another : a king  re- 
covers  his  crown  by  force  of  arms,  from 
the  hands  of  an  usurper ; his  crown  is 
restored  to  him  by  the  aid  of  his  people  ; 
the  recovery  of  property  is  good  fortune ; 
the  restoration  of  property  an  act  of  jus- 
tice. 

. Both  arc  employed  likewise  in  regard 
to  one’s  health:  but  the  former  simply 
designates  the  regaining  of  the  health  ; 
the  latttT  refers  to  the  instrument  by  w hich 
it  is  brought  about:  the  recovery  of  his 
health  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance 
to  every  man  ; the  restoration  of  one’s 
health  seldomcr  depends  upon  the  efficacy 
of  medicine,  than  the  benignant  opera- 
tions of  nature. 

Let  u*  ttudy  to  Improve  the  auistanrr  which  this 
revelation  affud*  for  the  re*toration  of  our  nature, 
and  the  recovery  of  our  felicity.  Blub. 

recrbation,  v.  Amusement. 
to  recruit,  v.  To  recover. 


to  rectify,  v.  To  amend. 
to  rectify,  v.  To  correct. 

RECTITUDE,  UPRIGHTNESS. 
RECTITUDE  is  properly  rightness, 
wh  eh  is  expressed  in  a stronger  manner 
by  UPRIGHTNESS  : we  speak  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  judgement;  but  of  the 
uprightnes s of  the  mind,  or  of  the  moral 
character,  which  must  be  something 
more  than  straight,  for  it  must  he  elevated 
above  every  thing  mean  or  devious. 

We  are  told  by  Cumberland  that  rectitude  la 
merely  metaphorical,  and  that  as  a right  line  describe* 
the  shortest  pawnee  from  point  to  point,  ao  a right 
action  effect*  4 good  design  by  the  fewest  mean*. 

Johnson. 

Who  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foul. 

In  his  up  right  nei$ , answer  thus  return'd.  Milton. 

TO  REDEEM,  RANSOM. 
REDEEM,  in  Latin  rrdimn,  is  com- 
pounded of  re- and  emo  to  buy  off,  or  back 
to  one’s-self. 

RANSOM  is  in  all  probability  a vari- 
ation of  redeem. 

Hedeem  is  a term  of  general  applica- 
tion ; ransom  is  employed  only  on  parti- 
cular occasions  : we  redeem  persons  as 
well  ns  things;  we  ransom  persons  only  : 
we  may  redeem  by  labour,  or  any  thing 
which  supplies  an  equivalent  to  mo- 
ney ; we  ransom  property  with  money 
only : we  redeem  n watch,  or  whatever 
has  been  given  in  pawn;  we  ransom  a 
captive:  redeem  is  employed  in  the  im- 
proper application ; ransom  only  in  the 
proper  sense : we  may  redeem  our  cha- 
racter, redeem  our  life,  or  redeem  our  ho- 
nour ; and  in  this  sense  our  Saviour  re- 
deems repentant  sinners  ; but  those  who 
nre  ransomed  only  recover  their  bodily 
liberty. 

Thn*  In  her  crime  her  confidence  she  plac'd 
And  with  new  treasons  would  redeem  the  past. 

Drydkw. 

A third  tax  was  paid  by  vassals  to  the  king,  to 
rantom  him  if  be  should  happen  to  be  taken  prisoner. 

Kobkitmy. 

REDRESS,  RELIEF. 

REDRESS,  like  address  (v.  Accost)  in 
all  probability  comes  from  the  Latin  di- 
rigo,  signifying  to  direct  or  bring  back  to 
the  former  point. 

RELIEF,  v.  To  help. 

Riulress  is  said  only  with  regard  to 
matters  of  right  and  justice;  relief  to 
those  of  kindness,  and  humanity : by 
power  we  obtain  redress ; by  active  in- 
terference we  obtain  a relief : an  injured 
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person  looks  for  redress  to  the  govern- 
ment ; mi  unfortunate  person  looks  for 
relief  to  the  compassionate  and  kind: 
what  wo  suffer  through  the  oppression  or 
wickedness  pf  others  can  he  redressed 
only  by  those  who  have  the  power  of 
dispensing  justice ; whenever  we  suffer, 
in  the  order  of  Providence,  we  may  meet 
with  some  relief  frum  those  who  are  more 
favoured.  Redress  applies  to  public  ns 
well  as  private  grievances;  rr/ie/'applies 
only  to  private  distresses:  under  a pre- 
tence ot  seeking  redress  of  grievances, 
mobs  are  frequently  assembled  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  better  disposed  ; under 
a pretence  of  soliciting  charitable  relief, 
thieves  gain  admittance  into  families. 

Instant  or  redressing  privvanfo.,  and  Improving 
the  fabric  nr  Ibvlr  Wale,  I lie  French  were  made  to  lako 
■ for j different  course.  Bl  itar. 

Tbit  eoo 

Relief  the  vanquish'd  Save,  to  bope  for  none. 

D ax  aix. 

TO  REDUCE,  LOWER. 

REDUCE  is  to  bring  down,  and 
LOWER  to  make  loir  or  Itnrer,  which 
proves  the  close  connexion  of  these  words 
in  their  original  meaning;  it  is,  however, 
only  in  their  improper  application  that 
they  have  any  further  connexion.  Reduce 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  lessen,  when  ap- 
plied to  number,  quantity,  price,  &c. ; 
lower  is  used  in  the  same  sense  when  ap- 
plied to  price,  demands,  terms,  &c. : the 
former,  however,  occurs  in  cases  where 
circumstances  as  well  as  persons  are  con- 
cerned; the  latter  only  in  cases  where 
ersons  act : the  price  of  corn  is  reduced 
y means  of  importation  ; a person  lowers 
hn  price  or  his  demand  when  he  finds 
them  too  high.  As  a moral  quality,  the 
former  is  much  stronger  than  the  latter  : 
a man  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  an  abject 
condition  ; but  to  be  lowered  in  the  esti- 
mation of  others,  to  be  reduced  to  a state 
of  slavery,  to  be  lowered  in  his  own  eyes. 

The  rrpulir  metres  then  la  use  may  be  reduced, 

1 think,  to  four.  Tvbwiutt. 

If  vould  be  a miller  of  astonUbmmt  la  me,  (bat 
aoy  critic  slinuid  be  found  proof  a-alust  llte  beauties 
of  Agamemono  as  to  lower  Its  author  to  a comparl. 
aon  with  Bophoclrv  or  Euripides.  CcHnsansD. 

REDUNDANCY,  t'.  Excess. 
to  heel,  v.  To  stagger, 
to  refer,  v.  To  allude. 

TO  REFER,  RELATE,  RESPECT, 
REGARD. 

, REFER,  from  the  Latin  re  and  fern, 
signifies  literally  to  bring  back  ; and  RE- 


LATE, from  the  participle  lotus  of  the 
same  verb,  signifies  brought  hack  : the 
former  is,  therefore,  transitive,  and  the 
latter  intransitive.  One  refers  a person 
to  a thing;  one  thing  refers,  that  is,  re- 
fers a person,  to  another  thing  : one  thing 
relates,  that  is,  is  related,  to  another.  To 
refer  is  an  arbitrary  act,  it  depends  upon 
the  will  of  un  individual : we  may  nfer  n 
person  to  any  part  of  a volume,  or  to  any 
work  we  please  : to  relate  is  a conditional 
act,  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  things; 
nothing  relates  to  another  without  some 
point  of  accordance  between  the  two;  or- 
thography relates  to  grammar,  that  is,  by 
being  n part  of  the  grammatical  science. 
Hence  it  arises  that  refer,  when  employed 
for  things,  is  commonly  said  of  circum- 
stances that  carry  the  memory  to  events  or 
circumstances : relate  is  said  of  things  that 
have  a natural  connexion  : the  religions 
festivals  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  all  a reference  to  some 
events  that  happened  in  the  early  periods 
of  Christianity ; the  notes  and  observa- 
tions at  the  end  of  a book  relate  to  wbat 
has  been  inserted  in  the  text. 

Refer  and  relate  carry  us  back  to  that 
which  may  be  very  distant ; but  RE- 
SPECT nnd  REGARD  (e.  To  esteem) 
turn  our  views  to  that  which  is  near.  The 
object  of  the  action  nfer  and  relate  is  in- 
directly acted  upon,  and  consequently 
stands  in  the  oblique  case:  we  refer  to 
an  object ; a thing  relates  to  an  object : 
but  the  object  of  the  action  respect  and 
regartH s directly  acted  upon,  therefore  it 
stands  in  the  accusative  or  objective 
case  : we  respect  or  regard  a thing,  not  to 
a thing.  Whatever  respects  or  regards  a 
thing  lias  n moral  influence  over  it ; but 
the  former  is  more  commonly  employed 
than  the  latter  : it  is  the  duty  of  the  ma- 
gistrates to  take  into  consideration  what- 
ever respects  the  good  order  of  the  com- 
munity : what  relates  to  n thing  is  often 
more  intimately  connected  than  what  re- 
spects ; and,  on  the  contrary,  what  re- 
spects  comprehends  in  it  more  than  what 
relates.  1 o relate  is  to  respect ; but  to 
respect  is  not  always  to  relate  : the  for- 
mer includes  every  species  of  affinity  or 
accordance;  the  latler  only  that  which 
flows  out  of  the  properties  and  circum- 
stances of  things : when  a number  of  ob- 
jects are  brought  together,  which  fitly 
associate,  and  properly  relate  the  one  to 
the  other,  they  form  a grand  whole,  as  in 
the  case  of  any  scientific  work  which  is 
digested  into  a scheme  ; when  all  the  in- 
cidental circumstances  which  respect 
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either  moral  principles  or  moral  conduct 
ere  properly  weighed,  they  will  enable  one 
to  form  a just  judgement. 

Respect  is  said  of  objects  in  general; 
regard  mostly  of  that  which  enters  into 
the  feeling : laws  reaped  the  general 
welfare  of  tbo  community  ; the  duo  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  regards  the  hap- 
piness of  the  individual. 

Onr  Saviour*,  worrit  (in  hin  terroon  on  tlw  mount) 
*11  refer  to  the  Phnrifeei*  wnj  of  speaking.  South. 

Homer  artful),  interweaves,  in  the  several  succeed- 
log  parts  of  bin  poem,  an  account  of  ever,  thing  ma- 
terial which  relates  to  his  princes.  Addison. 

Religion  is  * pleasure  In  the  mini),  as  repeats 
practice.  South. 

What  I bare  said  regards  onljf  tbo  vain  part  of 
lire  M*.  Audi  von. 

REFINED,  V.  Polite. 
refinement,  v.  Cultivation. 
to  reflect,  v.  To  consider. 
to  reflect,  v.  To  think. 
reflection,  t>.  Insinuation. 
to  reform,  v.  To  amend. 
to  reform,  v.  To  correct. 
to  reform,  v.  To  reclaim. 

REFORM,  REFORMATION. 

REFORM  has  a general  application ; 
REFORMATION  a particular  applica- 
tion : whatever  undergoes  such  a change 
as  to  give  a new  form  to  an  object  occa- 
sions a reform ; when  such  a change  is 
produced  in  the  moral  character,  it  is 
termed  a reformation  : the  concerns  of  a 
state  require  occasional  reform;  those  of 
an  individual  require  reformation.  When 
reform  and  reformation  are  applied  U>  the 
moral  character,  the  former  lias  a more 
extensive  signification  than  the  latter:  the 
term  reform  conveying  the  idea  of  a com- 
plete amendment;  reformation  implying 
only  the  process  of  amending  or  improv- 
ing. 

A reform  in  one’s  life  and  conversa- 
tion will  always  be  accompanied  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  happiness  to 
the  individual ; when  we  observe  any  ap- 
proaches to  reformation,  we  may  cease  to 
despair  of  the  individual  who  gives  the 
happy  indications. 

He  wnv  notion*  In  keep  (he  divtemprr  of  Franco 
from  Ibe  leant  conntcnaoce  in  England,  where  bn 
wen  fore  feme  wicked  persona  bad  ibowo  a strong 
disposition  In  recomineud  an  Imitation  of  Iho  French 
spirit  of  reform.  Buna*. 


Enamplet  are  pictures,  and  strike  Ihe  senses,  ear, 
raise  the  passion.,  and  call  In  these  (the  strongest  and 
most  general  of  all  motives)  to  the  aid  of  rtforma- 
tion.  Pong. 

reformation,  v.  Reform. 
refractory,  v.  Unruly. 

TO  refrain,  v.  To  abstain. 

TO  REFRESH,  t*.  To  revive. 

REFUGE,  v.  Asylum. 
to  refuse,  v.  To  deny. 
refuse,  v.  Dregs. 

TO  refuse,  decline,  reject, 

REPEL,  REBUFF. 

REFUSE  (u.  To  deny)  signifies  simply 
to  pour  back,  that  is,  to  send  back,  which 
is  the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms. 

DECLINE,  in  Latin  declino,  signifies 
literally  to  turn  aside.  REJECT,  from 
jacio  to  throw,  to  cast  back ; REPEL, 
front  pella  to  drive,  to  drive  back.  RE- 
BUFF, from  bu[f  or  puff,  to  puff  one 
back,  or  semi  off  with  a puff. 

Refuse  is  an  unqualified  action,  it  is 
accompanied  with  no  expression  of  opi- 
nion ; decline  is  a gentle  and  indirect 
mode  of  refusal ; reject  is  a direct  mode, 
and  conveys  a positive  sentiment  of  dis- 
approbation : we  refuse  what  is  nsked  of 
us,  for  waut  of  inclination  to  comply ; 
we  decline  what  is  proposed  from  motives 
of  discretion  ; we  reject  what  is  offered  to 
us,  because  it  does  not  fall  in  with  our 
views  : we  refuse  to  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  our  friends;  we  decline  an  offer 
of  service : we  reject  the  insinuations  of 
the  interested  aud  evil-minded.  To  re- 
fuse is  said  only  of  that  which  passes  be- 
tween individuals ; to  reject  is  said  of 
that  which  comes  from  any  quarter:  re- 
quests and  petitions  are  refused  by  those 
who  are  solicited  ; opinions,  propositions, 
and  counsels,  are  rejected  by  particular 
communities  : the  king  refuses  to  give  his 
assent  to  a bill ; the  parliament  meets  a 
bill. 

To  repel  is  to  reject  with  violence  ; to 
rebuff  is  to  refuse  with  contempt.  We 
refuse  and  reject  thnt  which  is  either  of- 
fered, or  simply  presents  itself,  for  ac- 
ceptance : but  we  repel  and  rebuff  that 
which  forces  itself  into  our  presence,  con- 
trary to  our  inclination  : we  repel  the 
attack  of  an  enemy,  or  we  repel  the  ad- 
vances of  one  who  is  not  agreeable : we 
rebuff  those  who  put  that  in  our  way  that 
is  offensive.  Importunate  persons  must 
necessarily  expect  to  meet  with  rebuffs. 
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and  are  in  general  less  susceptible  of 
them  than  others  ; delicate  minds  feel  a 
refusal  as  a rebuff. 

But  all  her  art#  nrr  atill  employ’d  In  vain ; 

Again  »he  come*,  and  H refyt'd  again.  PaVDltX. 

Why  vboolfl  he  th*«  rtject  a wilt  »o  j»*t  ? Dn vdkx. 

Th*  nnwearbf!  watch  their  IMenicg  leader*  keep. 
And,  couching  clotar,  repel  invaillng  aleep.  PoeK. 

At  length  rebuff'd  they  Iraw  their  mangle!  prey. 

Dnvora. 

Mi1  though  *he  could  not  hea*t  the  npathj 
of  Calo,  v» .in ted  not  ihe  more  prudent  virtue  of 
Surplo,  and  gained  lb.  *irtof>  bj  declining  Ih. 
cotlnf.  Jwwoi. 

TO  REFUTE,  v.  To  confute. 
REGAL,  v.  Royal. 
to  regard,  v.  To  attend  to. 
regard,  «.  Care. 
to' regard,  v.  To  Esteem. 
to  regard,  v.  To  refer. 
regardful,  v.  Mindful. 
regardless,  v.  Indifferent. 
REGIMEN,  V.  Food. 
region,  e.  District. 
to  register,  v.  To  enrol. 
REGISTER,  V.  List. 

REGISTER,  t>.  Record. 

TO  REGRET,  V.  To  COmplaW. 
to  regulate,  v.  To  direct. 
to  regulate,  v.  To  govern. 

TO  rehearse,  v.  To  repeat. 
reign,  v.  Empire. 

TO  REJECT,  v.  To  refuse. 
rejoinder,  v.  Answer. 
to  relate,  v.  To  refer. 

TO  RELATE,  RECOUNT,  DE- 
SCRIBE. 

RELATE,  in  Lntin  rclatut,  participle 
of  rtfero,  signifies  to  bring  ihnt  to  the 
notice  of  others  which  has  before  been 
brought  to  our  own  notice. 

RECOUNT  is  properly  to  count  again, 
or  count  over  again. 

DESCRIBE,  from  the  Latin  scribo  to 
write,  is  literally  to  write  down. 

The  idea  of  giving  an  account  of  events 
or  circumstances  is  common  to  all  these 
terms,  which  differ  in  the  object  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action.  Relate  is  said 
generally  of  all  events,  both  of  those  which 


concern  others  as  well  as  ourselves ; re- 
count  is  said  only  of  those  which  concern 
ourselves  : those  who  relate  all  they  hear 
often  relate  that  which  never  happened  ; 
it  is  n gratification  to  an  old  soldier  to 
recount  all  the  transactions  in  which  bo 
Imre  n part  during  the  military  career  of 
his  earlv  youth.  We  relate  events  that 
have  happened  at  any  period  ot  time  im- 
mediate or  remote  ; we  recount  mostly 
those  things  which  have  been  long  passed : 
ill  recounting,  the  memory  reverts  to  past 
scenes,  and  counts  over  all  that  has 
deeply  interested  the  mind,  'travellers 
are  pleased  to  relate  to  their  friends  what- 
ever they  have  seen  remarkable  in  other 
countries  ; the  recounting  of  our  adven- 
tures in  distant  regions  of  the  globe  Inis  a 
peculiar  interest  for  all  who  hear  them. 
We  may  relate  either  by  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouth  ; we  recount  only  by  word 
of  mouth  : writers  ol  travels  sometimes 
give  themselves  a latitude  in  relating 
mure  than  they  have  cither  heard  or  seen  ; 
lie  who  recounts  the  exploits  of  heroism, 
which  he  has  cither  witnessed  or  per- 
formed, will  always  meet  with  a delighted 
audience. 

Relate  and  recount  are  said  of  that 
only  which  has  passed  : describe  is  said  ol 
that  which  exists:  we  relate  the  particu- 
lars of  our  journey  ; and  w e describe  the 
country  we  pass  through.  Personal  ad- 
venture is  alwnys  the  subject  of  a rela- 
tion ; the  quality  and  condition  of  things 
are  those  of  the  description.  We  relate 
what  happened  on  meeting  a friend  ; wo 
describe  the  dress  of  the  parties,  ortho 
ceremonies  which  are  usual  on  particular 
occasions. 

O Mu«e!  tber.nws.nil  the  crime*  relate . 

Wbat  goddess  was  provok'd,  and  w tame.  her  hale. 

Davaxa. 

To  reran nt  Almiphlj  work. 

Whit  words  or  lonpue  ol  seraph  can  suffice  ? 

Milton. 

Id  describing  a roufh  lorrent  of  deluge.lhe  num- 
bers should  run  rasj  and  Sowing.  Poor:. 

related,  v.  Connected. 

RELATION,  RECITAL,  NARRATION. 

RELATION,  from  the  verb  relate, 
denotes  the  net  of  relating. 

RECITAL  from  recite,  denotes  the  act 
of  reciting. 

NARRATIVE,  from  narrate,  denotes 
the  thing  narrated.  Relation  is  here,  as 
in  the  former  paragraph  (t>.  To  relate), 
the  general,  and  the  others  particular 
terms.  Relation  applies  to  every  object 
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which  is  related  whether  of  a public  or 
private,  a national  or  an  individual  na- 
ture ; history  is  the  relation  of  natiunal 
events ; biography  is  the  relation  of  par- 
ticular lives  : recital  is  the  relation  or  re- 
petition of  actual  or  existing  circum- 
stances ; we  listen  to  the  recital  of  mis- 
fortunes, distresses,  and  the  like.  The 
relation  may  concern  mutters  of  indiffer- 
ence: the  recital  is  always  of  something 
that  affects  the  interests  of  some  indivi- 
dual : the  pages  of  the  journalist  are 
filled  with  the  rclulion  of  daily  occur- 
rences which  simply  amuse  in  the  read- 
ing: but  ibe  recital  of  another’s  woes 
often  draws  tears  from  the  audience  to 
whom  it  is  made. 

llelation  and  recital  :ir/  seldom  em- 
ployed but  in  connexion  with  the  object 
related  or  recited;  narrative  is  mostly 
used  by  itself:  hence  we  say  the  relation 
of  any  particular  circumstance;  the  re- 
cital of  any  one’s  calamities;  but  an 
affecting  narrative  or  a simple  narra- 
tive. 

Biography  l«  uf  the  vaiious  kind*  of  nurratire 
writing,  that  which  is  most  cagrrlj  n ail.  Johnson. 

Tho*e  relation i are  commonly  of  most  value  fit 
which  the  writer  telit  Lis  uwo  story.  Juimov. 

Oh!  men  fall  easily  Into  recitals  of  past  Iran* je- 
ttons. Jo  ItNiON. 

RELATION,  RELATIVE,  KINSMAN, 
KINDRED. 

RELATION  is  boro  taken  to  express 
the  person  related ; it  is,  ns  in  the  former 
paragraph,  the  general  term  horh  in  sense 
and  application;  RELATIVE  is  em- 
ployed only  as  respects  the  particular  in- 
dividual to  whom  one  is  related;  KINS- 
MAN designates  the  particular  kind  of 
relation , and  kindred  is  a collective  term 
to  comprehend  all  one’s  relations  or  those 
who  are  akin  to  one.  In  abstract  propo- 
sitions we  speak  of  relations ; a man  who 
is  without  relations  t’ceU  himself  an  out- 
cast  in  society  : in  designating  one's  close 
and  intimute  connexion  with  persons  we 
use  the  term  relative ; our  near  mid  dear 
relatives  are  the  lirst  objects  of  our  re- 
gard : iu  designating  one's  relationship 
and  connexion  with  persons  kinsman  is 
preferable;  when  a mail  has  not  any 
children  he  frequently  adopts  one  of  his 
kinsmen  ns  his  heir:  when  the  ties  of  re- 
lationship are  to  be  specified  iu  the  per- 
sous  of  unv  particular  family,  they  are  de- 
nominated kindred ; a man  cannot  ab- 
stract himself  from  his  kindred  while  he 
retains  any  spark  of  human  feeling. 


You  are  not  to  Imagine  (hit  1 think  myself  dl«- 
elorjed  from  tin*  duties  of  gratitude,  only  because 
mr  relations  do  uol  adjust  their  looks  to  my  expec- 
tation. Johnson. 

Herod  pot  all  to  death  wl*om  tie  found  in  Trecbo- 
ritisof  the  families  and  kindred  of  any  of  those  at 
Kept  a.  Pridf.  u x. 

n el ati  ve,  r.  Relation. 

TO  RELAX,  REMIT. 

The  general  idea  of  lessening  ia  that 
which  allies  these  words  to  each  other ; 
but  they  differ  very  widely  iu  their  origi- 
nal meaning,  and  somewhat  iu  (heir  ordi- 
nary application;  RELAX,  front  the 
wurd  lax  or  loose,  signifies  to  make  loose, 
and  in  its  moral  use  to  lessen  any  thing 
in  its  degree  of  tightness  or  rigour ; to 
REMIT,  from  re  and  mitto  to  send  back, 
signifies  to  take  off  in  part  or  entirely 
that  which  has  been  imposed;  that  is,  to 
lessen  iu  quantity.  In  regard  to  our  at- 
tempts to  act,  we  may  speak  of  relaxing 
in  our  endeavours,  and  remitting  our  la- 
bours or  exertions ; in  regard  to  our  deal- 
ings with  others,  we  rtiuy  speak  of  relax- 
ing in  discipline,  relaxing  in  the  severity 
or  strictness  of  our  conduct,  of  remitting 
a punishment  or  remitting  a sentence. 
The  discretionary  piwerof  showing  inercy 
when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign, 
serves  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  law ; 
when  the  punishment  - eems  to  be  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence, 
it  is  but  equitable  to  remit  it. 

No  more  the  Mnith  bk  dusky  brow  *hall  clexr, 
lletax  hi*  pouderous  strength  and  leau  to  hear. 

Go  LOB  WITH. 

Hnw  often  have  I btewed  lire  com i up  day, 

When  (oil  remitting  Irut  its  turn  to  play. 

GoUMXtTHi 

TO  RELEASE,  V.To  deliver. 
relentless,  v.  Implacable. 
reliance,  v.  Dependunce.  ' 
relics,  v.  Remains. 
relief,  v.  Redress. 
to  kklikvr,  v.  To  alleviate. 
relic ious,  v.  Holy. 
to  relinquish,  v.  To  abandon. 
to  relinquish,  v.  To  leave. 
relish,  a.  Taste. 
reluctant,  v.  diverse. 
to  remain,  v.  To  continue. 
REMAINDER,  V.  Rest. 

remains,  v.  Leavings. 
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REMAINS,  RELICS. 

REMAINS  signifies  literally  »i>»t  re- 
mains: RELICS,  from  the  Lntin  rclinquo 
to  leave,  signifies  what  is  left.  1 lie 
former  is  a term  of  general  and  familiar 
application;  the  latter  is  specific.  What 
remains  after  the  use  or  consumption  of 
any  tiling  is  termed  the  remains ; what  is 
left  of  any  thing  after  a lapse  of  years  is 
the  relic  or  relics.  There  are  remains  of 
buildings  mostly  after  a conflagration ; 
there  are  relics  of  antiquity  in  most  mo- 
nasteries and  old  churches. 

Remains  are  of  value,  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
relics  always  derive  a value  from  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  were  supposed  origin- 
ally to  belong,  'l  bo  remains  of  a person, 
that  is,  what  corporeally  remains  of  a per- 
son, after  the  extinction  of  life,  will  be 
respected  by  his  friend;  a bit  of  a gar- 
ment that  belonged,  or  was  supposed  to 
belong,  to  some  saint,  will  tie  a precious 
relic  in  the  eyes  of  a superstitious  Roman 
Catholic.  All  nations  have  ngreed  to  re- 
spect the  remains  of  the  dead;  religion, 
under  most  forms,  has  given  a sacredness 
to  relics  in  the  eyes  of  its  most  zealous 
votaries ; the  veneration  of  genius,  or  the 
devotedness  of  friendship,  has  iu  like 
manner  transferred  itself,  from  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  to  some  object  which  has 
been  bis  property  or  in  his  possession, 
and  thus  fabricated  for  itself  relics  equally 
precious. 

Upon  time  ft  lend  It  »Sorr«,  end  llow’rj  plnliw, 

Which  hide  Anchlm  and  hi,  hlcM  remain,. 

DftYiro. 

All  those  arts  rarities  »"d  locations  which  the 
Ingenious  pursue,  anil  all  admire,  are  hat  the  relieves 
of  au  iDtelk-ct  defaced  with  sin  aud  time.  South. 

REMARK,  OBSERVATION,  COM- 
MENT, NOTE,  ANNOTATION, 
COMMENTARY. 

REMARK  (v.  To  notice) ; and  OB- 
SERVATION («.  To  notice)  -,  and  COM- 
MENT, in  Latin  commenhan,  from  com- 
,ii,  ran  or  to  call  to  mind;  are  either 
spoken  or  written:  NOTE,  ANNO- 
TATION (o.  Ante);  COMMENTARY 
a variation  of  comment ; Bre  always  writ- 
ten. Remark  and  observation  admitting 
of  the  same  distinction  in  both  cases, 
have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
article  referred  to : comment  is  a species 
of  remark  which  often  loses  in  good  na- 
ture what  it  gains  in  seriousness;  it  is 
mostly  applied  to  particular  persons  or 
cases,  and  more  commonly  employed  as 


a vehicle  of  censure  than  of  commenda- 
tion; public  speakers  and  public  per- 
formers are  exposed  to  all  the  comments 
which  the  vanity,  the  envy,  and  ill-nature 
of  self-constituted  critics  can  suggest ; 
but  when  not  employed  in  personal  cases , 
it  serves  for  explanation  : the  other  terms 
are  used  in  this  sense  only,  but  with  cer- 
tain modifications  ; the  note  is  most  ge- 
neral, ami  serves  to  call  the  attention 
to  as  well  as  illustrate  particular  pas- 
sages in  the  text : annotations  and  com- 
mentaries nre  more  minute;  the  former 
being  thnt  which  is  added  by  way  of  ap- 
pendage ; the  latter  being  employed  in  a 
general  form ; ns  the  annotations  of  the 
Greek  scholiasts,  and  the  commentaries 
oil  the  sacred  writings. 

Spence  In  lil*  remarks  on  Pope',  Oiliwy,  pro. 
goer,  « It, I be  think,  an  unconquerable  quotation 
from  Hr ' <1  !*h'f  preface  10  the  jEncbl,  in  favour  of 
translating  au  epic  pot-ra  Into  blank  ferae.  Joimaoi*. 

If  the  critic  hat  published  nothin?  but  rulr*  and 
obiter  rat  ions  on  criticism,  I tlieti  consider  whether 
there  be*  propriety  and  elegance  In  Ida  thourhts  anil 
word*.  Adolo*. 

Sublime  or  low,  unbonded  or  intenae, 

The  sound  U atill  a comment  to  the  sense. 

Rosoomso*. 

The  history  of  the  notes  (to  Pope’a  Homer)  ha* 
never  been  traced.  # Johnson. 

I Inve  a critic  who  mixes  the  rulet  of  life  with  an- 
notations upon  writers.  Stkkik. 

Memoir*  or  memorial*  are  of  two  kinds,  whereof 
the  one  may  be  termed  the  other  re- 
gisters. Bacon. 

remarkable,  V.  Extraordinary. 
to  remark,  it.  To  notice. 
to  remedy,  v.  To  cure. 
REMEDY,  V.  Cure. 
remembrance,  v.  Memory. 
remembrancer,  v.  Monument. 
reminiscence,  v.  Memory. 
remiss,  v.  Negligent. 
to  remit,  v.  To  forgive. 
to  remit,  v.  To  relax. 
remnant,  v.  Rest. 
remorse,  v.  Repentance. 
remote,  v.  Distant. 
remuneration,  r.  Compensa- 
tion. 

to  rend,  v.  To  break. 
to  renew,  v.  To  revive. 
to  renovate,  v.  To  revive. 
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To  renounce,  v.  To  abandon. 
renown,  v.  Fame. 
renowned,  v.  Famottt. 
to  repair,  v.  To  recover. 
reparation,  v.  Restoration. 
repartee,  v.  Retort. 
to  repay,  v.  To  restore. 
to  repeal,  v.  To  abolish. 

to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse, 
recapitulate. 

Tnr.  idea  of  going  over  any  words,  or 
actions,  is  common  to  ali  these  terms. 
REPEAT,  from  the  Latin  repeto  to  seek, 
or  go  over  again,  it  the  general  term,  in- 
cluding onlv  the  common  idea.  To  RE- 
CITE, REHEARSE,  and  RECAPITU- 
LATE, are  modes  of  repetition,  conven- 
ing each  some  accessory  idea.  To  recite 
is  to  repeat  in  a formal  manner ; to  re- 
hearse is  to  repeat  or  recite  by  way  of 
preparation;  to  recapitulate  is  to  repeat 
in  a minute  and  specific  manner.  We 
repeat  both  actions  and  words ; we  recite 
only  words : we  repeat  single  words,  or 
even  sounds;  we  recite  always  a form  of 
words  : we  repeat  our  own  words,  or  the 
words  of  another;  we  recite  only  the 
words  of  nnother : we  repeat  a name ; we 
recite  an  ode,  or  a set  of  verses  : we  re- 
peat for  purposes  of  general  convenience  ; 
we  recite  for  the  convenience  or  amuse- 
ment of  others ; we  rehearse  for  some 
specific  purpose,  either  fur  the  amuse- 
ment or  instruction  of  others  : we  recapi- 
tulate for  the  instruction  of  others.  We 
repeat  that  which  we  wish  to  be  heard ; 
we  recite  a piece  of  poetry  before  a com- 
pany ; we.  rehearse  the  piece  in  private, 
which  we  are  going  to  recite  in  public; 
we  recapitulate  the  general  heads  of  that 
which  we  have  already  spoken  in  detail. 
A master  must  always  repeat  to  his  scho- 
lars the  instruction  which  he  wishes  them 
to  remember ; Homer  is  said  to  have  re- 
cited his  verses  in  different  parts  ; players 
rehearse  their  different  parts  before  they 
perform  in  public  ; ministers  recapitulate 
the  lending  points  in  their  discourse. 

To  repeat  is  commonly  to  use  the  some 
words ; to  recite,  to  rehearse,  and  to  re- 
capitulate, do  not  necessarily  require  any 
verbal  sameness.  We  repeat  literally 
what  we  hear  spoken  by  another;  but  we 
recite  anti  rehearse  events  ; and  we  reca- 
pitulatc  in  a concise  manner  what  has 
been  uttered  in  a particular  manner.  An 
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echo  repeats  with  the  greatest  possible 
precision ; Homer  recites  the  numes  of 
all  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  leaders,  to- 
gether with  the  names  and  account  of 
their  countries,  and  the  number  of  the 
forces  which  they  commanded;  Virgil 
makes  /Eneas  to  rehearse  before  Dido  and 
her  courtiers  the  story  of  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  his  own  adventures ; a judge 
recapitulates  evidence  to  a jury. 

To  repeat,  recite,  and  recapitulate,  are 
employed  in  writing,  ns  well  as  in  speak- 
ing ; rehearse  is  only  a mode  of  speaking. 
It  is  sometimes  a beauty  in  style  to  re- 
peal particular  words  on  certain  occa- 
sions ; an  historiau  finds  it  necessary  to 
Tecu/ntulatc  the  principal  events  of  any 
particular  period. 

I cools!  not  half  thoss  horrid  crime*  repeat. 

Nor  half  Lh«  puoblnneuts  tbost  crime*  have  met. 

Darn**. 

Whenever  the  practice  of  recitmtien  vm  dfareved, 
the  work*,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perished 
with  the  authors.  Jounsoi. 

Now  take  jour  turns,  ye  muses,  to  rehear  tc. 

Ills  friend's  complaints,  and  mighty  magic  vers?. 

Drydk*. 

The  part*  of  a judge  are  to  direct  the  evidence  to 
moderate  length,  repetition,  or  imperttnency  of 
speech,  to  recapitulate,  select,  and  collate,  the  ma- 
terial points  of  that  which  has  been  said.  Bicox* 

to  repel,  v.  To  refuse. 

repentance,  penitence,  con- 
trition, compunction, 
remorse. 

REPENTANCE,  from  re  back,  and 
pee  nit  ci  to  be  sorry,  signifies  thinking 
one’s-self  wrong  for  something  past:  PE- 
NITENCE, from  the  same  source,  signi- 
fies simply  sorrow  for  what  is  amiss. 
CONTRITION,  from  contero  to  rub  toge- 
ther, is  to  bruise  as  it  were  with  sorrow; 
COMPUNCTION,  from  compttngo  to 
prick  thoroughly  ; and  REMORSE,  from 
remordeo  to  have  a gnawing  pain  ; all  ex- 
press modes  of  penitence  differing  in  de- 
gree and  circumstance.  Repentance  re- 
fers more  to  the  change  of  one’s  mind 
with  regard  to  an  object,  and  is  properly 
confined  to  the  time  when  this  change 
takes  place  ; we  therefore,  strictly  speak- 
ing, repent  of  a thing  but  ouce ; we  may, 
however,  have  penitence  for  the  same 
thing  all  our  lives.  Repentance  may  be 
felt  for  trivial  matters  ; we  may  repent  of 
going  or  not  going,  speaking  or  not  speak- 
ing : penitence  refers  only  to  serious  mat- 
ters ; we  are  penitent  only  for  our  sins. 
Errors  of  judgement  will  always  be  at- 
tended with  repentance  in  a mind  that  is 
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REPREHENSION. 


striving  to  do  right ; there  is  no  human 
being  so  perfect  but  that,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  he  will  have  occasion  to  tie  peni- 
tent for  man;  acts  of  commission  and 
omission. 

Repentance  may  be  felt  for  errors 
which  concern  only  ourselves,  or  at  most 
offences  against  our  fellow-creatures  ; pe- 
nitence, and  the  other  terms,  are  applica- 
ble only  to  offences  against  the  moral  and 
Divine  law,  that  law  which  is  engraven 
on  the  heart  of  every  man.  We  may  re- 
pent of  not  having  made  a bargain  that 
we  afterwards  find  would  have  been  ad- 
vantageous, or  we  may  repent  of  having 
done  any  injury  to  our  neighbour;  but 
our  penitence  is  awakened  when  we  reflect 
on  our  uunorthiness  or  sinfulness  in  the 
sight  of  our  Maker.  This  jienitence  is  a 
general  sentiment,  which  belongs  to  all 
men  as  offending  creatures;  but  contri- 
tion, compunction,  and  remorse,  are  awak- 
ened by  reflecting  on  particular  offences : 
contrition  is  a continued  and  severe  sor- 
row, appropriate  to  one  who  has  been  in 
a continued  state  of  peculiar  sinfulness  : 
compunction  is  rather  an  occasional  but 
sharp  sorrow,  provoked  by  n single  offence, 
or  a moment’s  reflection ; remorse  may  be 
temporary,  but  it  is  a still  sharper  pain 
awakened  by  some  particular  offence  of 
peculiar  magnitude  and  atrocity.  The 

rodigal  son  was  a contrite  sinner;  the 

rethren  of  Joseph  felt  great  compunction 
when  they  were  carried  back  with  their 
sacks  to  Egypt ; David  was  struck  with 
remorte  for  the  murder  of  Uriah. 

These  four  terms  depend  not  so  much 
on  the  measure  of  guilt,  as  on  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  otfender.  Whoever  reflects 
most  deeply  on  the  enormity  of  sin  will 
be  most  sensible  of  penitence  wheu  be 
sees  his  own  liability  to  offend.  In  those 
who  have  most  offended,  and  are  come  to 
u sense  of  their  own  condition,  penitence 
will  rise  to  deep  contrition.  There  is  no 
man  so  hardened  that  ho  will  not  some 
time  or  other  feel  compunction  for  the 
crimes  he  tins  committed,  lie  who  has  the 
liveliest  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
will  feel  keen  remorse  whenever  he  reflects 
on  any  thing  that  he  has  done,  by  which 
he  fears  to  have  forfeited  the  favour  of  so 
good  a Being. 

Thl*  It  the  *iuo#*r’«  hard  lot,  that  the  tame  thing 
which  make*  Inin  tieed  rrpcnlattct  make*  him  alto 
In  danger  of  o*  t obtaUiiug  U.  South. 

Heaven  maj  forgive  a crime  tu  prnitrnre, 
fr’or  heaven  can  judge  If  pra/fr/tre  be  trot?. 

Dry  den. 


Contrition,  though  it  may  melt,  ought  not  to  aUk, 
or  uvrr|H5Wrv  the  heart  of  a Clir'dho.  Biai*. 

All  men,  even  the  m««t  depraved,  are»ul\)cct  mote 
or  leas  to  compunciioni  of  cornu.’ leu ce.  BuviB. 

Tt»«i  heart. 

Pierc’d  with  a vharp  remone  for  pullt,  doclalma 
The  cmuljr  poverty  of  hecatomb*, 

Aud  offer*  the  beat  aacrlhce  iUelf.  Jr.rrEV. 

REPETITION,  TAUTOLOGY • 

REPETITION  is  to  TAUTOLOGY 
as  the  genus  to  the  species:  the  latter 
being  as  a species  of  vicious  repetition. 
Tliere  may  be  frequent  repetitions  wliich 
are  r.aminted  by  necessity  or  conveni- 
ence ; but  tautology  is  that  which  nowise 
adds  to  either  the  sense  or  the  sound.  A 
repetition  may,  or  inay  not,  consist  of 
literally  the  same  words  ; but  tautology, 
from  tne  Greek  rnuror  the  same,  and 
Xoyoc  a word,  supposes  such  a same- 
ness in  expression,  us  reuders  the  signi- 
fication the  same.  In  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  there  are  some  repe- 
titions, which  add  to  the  solemnity  of  t lie 
worship  ; in  most  extemporary  prayers 
there  is  much  tautology,  that  destroys  the 
religious  effect  of  the  whole. 

That  it  truly  and  really  tautology , where  the  tame 
thing  repeated,  though  under  never  »o  much  va- 
riety of  exprewdon.  South. 

to  repine,  v.  To  Complain. 
to  reply,  v.  To  answer. 
report,  v.  Tame. 
repose,  v.  Ease. 
to  repose,  v.  To  recline. 

reprehension,  reproof. 

Peusonal  blame  nr  censure  is  implied 
by  both  these  terms,  but  the  former  is 
much  milder  than  the  latter.  By  RE- 
PREHENSION the  personal  independ- 
ence is  not  so  sensibly  atfected  as  in  the 
case  of  11 EPKOOF  : people  of  all  ages 
and  stations  whose  conduct  is  exposed  to 
the  investigation  of  others  are  liable 
to  reprehension ; but  children  only  or 
such  os  are  in  a subordinate  capacity 
are  exposed  to  reproof.  Reprehension 
amounts  to  little  more  than  passing  ati 
unfavourable  sentence  upon  the  conduct 
of  another : reprocf  adds  to  this  an  un- 
friendly address  to  the  offender.  '1  lie 
master  of  a school  may  be  exposed  to  the 
reprehension  of  the  parents  ior  any  sup- 
posed impropriety  : his  scholars  are  sub- 
ject to  his  reproof'. 
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REPRESS.  : 

I «m  Ma  tfce  reprehension  of  > JVM, 
«*e««d«l  Of  bit  own  bcurt,  he  It  util/  braird  Into 
ttvrntment. 

There  It  an  oblique  way  of  reproof  whlrh  take* 
<*  ftom  the  •barpom  of  H.  S«ei.k. 

representation,  c.  Show. 

TO  REPRESS,  RESTRAIN,  SUPPRESS. 

To  REPRESS  is  to  press  back  or 
down : to  RESTRAIN  is  to  straiu  hack 
or  down  i the  former  is  the  general,  the 
latter  the  specific  term : we  always  rt~ 
frtu  when  we  restrain,  but  not  vice  tkts6. 
Rtpreu  is  used  mostly  for  pressing  down, 
so  as  to  keep  that  inward  which  wants  to 
make  its  appearance : restraint  is  an  ha- 
bitual repression  by  which  a thing  is  kept 
m a state  oi  lowness : a person  is  said  to 
repress  his  feelings  when  he  does  not  give 
them  vent  either  by  Isis  words  or  actions ; 
he  is  said  to  restrain  his  feelings  when  he 
never  lets  them  rise  beyond  a certain 
pitch  : good  morals  as  well  as  good  man- 
ners call  upon  us  to  repress  every  un- 
seemly expression  of  joy  in  the  company 
of  those  who  are  not  in  a condition  to 
partake  of  our  joy  j it  is  prudence  as  well 
as  virtue  to  restrain  our  appetites  by  an 
habitual  forbearance,  that  they  may  not 
gs-in  the  ascendancy.  One  cannot  too 
quickly  repress  a rising  spirit  of  resist- 
ance in  any  community  large  or  small ; 
one  cannot  too  early  restrain  the  irregu- 
larities of  childhood.  The  innocent  viva- 
city  of  youth  should  not  be  repressed  ; but 
their  wildness  and  intemperance  ought  to 
be  restrained. 

Phllowpby  hu  often  attempted  to  repeal  ln«o- 
lewco  by  uwtl»|  that  all  condition!  are  levelled  by 
*******  J0UN13R. 

Me  tbit  would  krep  the  power  of  * ! u from  ruu- 
■lox  out  into  net,  wont  restrain  It  front  oonrervlng 
with  the  object.  Soont. 

To  repress  is  simply  to  keep  down  or 
to  keep  from  rising  within  one’s-self.  To 
SUPPRESS  is  to  keep  under  or  to  keep 
from  appearing  in  public.  A judicious 
parent  represses,  every  tumultuous  passion 
in  a child  ; a judicious  commander  sup- 
presses a rebellion  by  a timely  and  resolt  te 
exercise  of  authority.  Hence  the  term 
repress  is  used  only  for  the  feelings  or  the 
movements  of  the  mind : hut  suppress 
- may  be  employed  for  that  which  is  ex- 
ternal. We  repress  violence;  suppress 
publications  or  iuformatioa. 

Her  furwardmi  wu  repreestd  with  a frown  by 
her  mother  or  nnbt.  Junuvon. 

Will  him  Palemon  kept  the  wtleh  ml  night, 

In  wboue  ud  bosom  many  n ugh  euppreet 
Some  painful  secret  of  the  wml  cenfest.  Eilcoji**. 


REPRIEVB,  RESPITE, 

REPRIEVE  comes  in  all  probability 
from  the  Freuch  repris,  participle  of  re - 
prendre,  and  the  Latin  reprehendo,  signi- 
fying to  take  back  or  take  off  that  which 
has  been  laid  on. 

RESPITE,  in  all  probability  is  changed 
from  respiratus,  participle  of  respiro , sig- 
nilying  to  breathe  again. 

The  idea  of  a release  from  any  pres- 
sure or  burden  is  common  to  these  terms  l 
but  the  reprieve  is  that  which  is  granted ; 
the  respite  sometimes  conies  to  us  in  the 
course  of  things : we  gain  a reprieve  from 
any  punishment  or  trouble  which  threa- 
tens us ; we  gain  a respite  from  any  la- 
bour or  weight  that  presses  upon  us.  A 
criminal  gains  a reprieve  when  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  is  commuted  for  tnat 
of  transportation  ; a debtor  may  be  said 
to  obtain  tf  reprieve  when,  with  a prison 
before  his  eyes,  he  gets  such  indulgence 
from  his  creditors  as  sets  him  free : there 
is  frequently  no  respite  for  persons  in  a 
subordinate  station,  when  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a hard  task-master;  Sisy- 
phus is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been 
condemned  to  the  toil  of  perpetually  foil- 
ing a stone  up  a hill  as  last  as  it  rotted 
back,  from  which  toil  he  had  no  respite. 

All  that  f uak  Is  but  a short  reprieve. 

Till  I forget  lo  love  and  learn  10  grieve. 

Some  pause  and  respite  only  1 require, 

TUI  with  my  tears  t .ball  have  quench'd  my  fire. 

. Durand1. 

TO  REPRIMAND,  V.  To  check. 
reprisal,  v.  Retaliation. 
to  reproach,  u.  To  blame, 
reproach,  v.  Discredit. 

REPROACH,  CONTUMELY,  OBLOgUY. 

REPROACH,  V.  To  blame. 

CONTUMELY,  from  contumeo,  that 
is,  contra  tumeo,  signifies  to  swell  up 
against. 

OBLOQUY,  from  ub  and  loquor,  signi- 
fies speaking  against  or  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  any  one. 

The  idea  of  contemptuous  or  angry 
treatment  of  others  is  common  to  all 
these  terms ; hut  reproach  is  the  general, 
contumely  and  obloquy  are  the  particular 
terms.  Reproach  is  either  deserved  or 
undeserved  ; the  name  of  Puritan  is  ap- 
plied as  n term  ot  reproach  to  such  as  af- 
fect greater  purity  than  others  j the  name 
of  Christian  is  a name  of  reproach  ip 
Turkey  ; contumely  ij  always  uudoserved.; 
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it  is  die  insolent  swelling  of  a worthless 
person  against  merit  in  distress ; our  Sa- 
viour was  exposed  to  the  contumely  of  the 
Jews : obloquy  is  always  supposed  to  be 
deserved  ; it  is  applicable  to  those  whose 
conduct  has  rendered  them  objects  of  ge- 
neral censure,  and  whose  name  therefore 
has  almost  become  a reproach.  A man 
who  uses  his  power  only  to  oppress  those 
who  are  connected  with  him  will  naturally 
and  deservedly  bring  upon  himself  much 
obloquy, 

Hu  foul  reproach  ■ privilege  from  beav'u  ? Pops. 

The  royal  captive*  followed  la  the  train,  amidit 
the  horrid  yell*,  and  frantic  dances,  and  infamous 
contumeliet , of  the  forle*  of  hell.  Blukb. 

How  many  men  of  honour  are  exposed  from  party 
ffpirit  to  public  obloquy  and  reproach  f Addison. 

REPROACHFUL)  ABUSIVE,  SCURRI- 
LOUS. 

REPROACHFUL  or  full  of  reproach 
(v.  Fteiiroach.) 

ABUSIVE,  or  full  of  abute  (v.  Abuse.) 

SCURRILOUS,  in  Latin  scurrilis, 
from  tcurra,  signifies  like  a buffoon  or 
saucy  jester. 

Reproachful,  when  applied  to  persons, 
signifies  full  of  reproaches;  when  to 
things  deserving  ot  reproach : abusive 
is  only  applied  to  the  person,  signifying 
after  the  manner  of  abuse : scurrilous  is 
employed  as  an  epithet  either  for  persons 
or  things,  signifying  using  scurruity,  or 
after  the  manner  of  scurrility.  The  con- 
duct of  a person  is  reproachful  inasmuch 
as  it  provokes  or  is  entitled  to  the  re- 
proaches of  others  ; the  language  of  a 
person  is  reproachful  when  it  abounds  in 
reproaches,  or  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
reproach : a person  is  abusive  who  in- 
dulges himself  in  abuse  or  abusive  lan- 
guage : and  he  is  scurrilous  who  adopts 
scurrility  or  scurrilous  language. 

When  applied  to  the  same  object,  whe- 
ther to  the  person  or  to  the  tiling,  they 
rise  in  sense  : the  reproachful  is  less  than 
the  abusive,  and  this  than  the  scurrilous  : 
the  reproachful  is  sometimes  warranted 
by  the  provocation  ; but  the  abusive  and 
scurrilous  are  always  unwarrantable  ; re- 
proachful language  may  be,  and  generally 
is  consistent  with  decency  aud  propriety 
of  spoech;  abusive  and  scurrilous  lan- 
guage are  outrages  against  the  laws  of 
good-breeding,  if  not  of  morality.  A pa- 
rent may  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to 
address  an  unruly  son  in  reproachful 
terms ; or  one  friend  may  adopt  a re- 
proachful tone  to  another ; none  how- 
ever, but  the  lowest  orders  of  men,  and 


those  only  when  their  angry  passions  are 
awakened,  will  descend  to  abusive  or 
scurrilous  language. 

Houour  trachc-  a man  oV  to  retenge  * eoatume- 
IlMu  or  reproachful  word,  but  to  be  above  iL 

Soon. 

That  envy  pleads  a nat'ral  claim 
To  perveente  the  Mute*'  fame, 

Oar  poets  to  all  lltnea  abusive. 

From  Burner  down  to  Pope  Inclusive.  Swirr. 

let  your  mirth  be  ever  void  of  all  ecurrllltp  aud 
biting  words  to  Buy  mao.  Sia  Hatsav  Smxsx. 

TO  REPROBATE,  CONDEMN. 

To  REPROBATE  is  much  stronger 
than  to  CONDEMN  : we  always  con- 
demn when  we  reprobate,  but  not  vice 
versa : to  nprobate  is  to  condemn  to 
strong  and  reproachful  language.  We 
reprobate  all  measures  which  tend  to  sow 
discord  in  society,  and  to  loosen  the  ties 
by  which  men  are  bound  to  each  other  ; 
we  condemn  all  disrespectful  language 
towards  superiors.  We  reprobate  only 
the  thing  ; we  condemn  the  person  also : 
any  act  of  disobedieece  in  a child  cannot 
be  too  strongly  reprobated ; a person 
must  expect  to  be  condemned  when  he  in- 
volves himself  in  embarrassments  through 
his  own  imprudence. 

Stmulatlou  (according  to  my  Lord  CbertrvSeld)  H 
by  uo  means  to  be  reprobated  a»  u dlvguiae  for  rba- 
grin  or  aa  region  of  wit.  MacaunuiU. 

1 nee  the  right,  and  I approvu  it  too ; 

Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  w roor  punue. 

Tata. 

reproof,  v.  Reprehension. 
to  reprove,  v.  To  blame. 
to  reprove,  v.  To  check. 
repugnance,  v.  Adversion. 
repugnant,  t>.  Adverse. 
t reputation,  v.  Character. 
reputation,  v.  Fame. 
reputation,  v.  Name. 
repute,  c.  Name. 

TO  REQUEST,  V.  To  ask. 
request,  v.  Prayer. 
to  require,  v.  To  demand. 
requisite,  v.  Necessary. 
requital,  v.  Compensation. 
requital,  v.  Retribution. 
resemblance,  v.  Likeness. 
resentment,  v.  Anger. 
reservation,  v.  Reserve. 
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RESERVE,  RESERVATION. 

RESERVE  and  RESERVATION 

from  terco  to  keep,  both  signify  a keep- 
ing back,  but  differ  as  to  the  object  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  action.  Reserve 
is  applied  in  a good  sense,  to  any  thing 
natural  or  nporal  which  is  kept  back  to  be 
employed  for  a better  purpose  on  a future 
occasion ; reservation  is  an  artful  keeping 
back  for  selfish  purposes  : there  is  a pru- 
dent reserve  which  every  man  ought  to 
keep  in  his  discourse  with  a stranger  ; 
equivoentors  deal  altogether  in  mental 
reservation. 

Ttatt  U no  DoasUn  la  politics  more  indbputtble 
than  that  a nation  should  hose  mao,  honours  la 
reserve  for  those  who  do  ostloaul  services.  Aouisox. 

There  be  three  decrees  of  this  hiding  and  senior  a 
man',  self;  first  reservation  and  seem:,  ; second  die- 
simulation  in  the  aefatife;  aad  the  third  stmulallou. 

Bacon, 

TO  RESERVE,  RETAIN. 

RESERVE,  from  the  Latin  servo  to 
keep,  signifies  to  keep  back. 

RETAIN,  from  teneo  to  hold,  signifies 
to  hold  back:  they  in  some  measure, 
therefore,  huve  the  same  distinction  as 
keep  and  hold. 

To  reserve  is  an  act  of  more  specific 
design  ; we  reserve  that  which  is  the  par- 
ticular object  of  our  choice : to  retain 
is  a simple  exertion  of  our  power ; we 
retain  that  which  is  once  come  in  our  pos- 
session. To  reserve  is  employed  only  for 
that  which  is  allowable;  we  reserve  a 
thing,  that  is,  keep  it  buck  with  care  for 
some  future  purpose  : to  retain  is  often 
an  unlawful  act ; a debtor  frequently  re- 
tain* in  his  hands  the  money  which  he  has 
borrowed. 

To  reserve,  wlietlier  in  the  proper  or  im- 
proper application,  is  employed  ouly  as 
the  act  of  a conscious  agent ; to  retain  is 
often  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent : 
we  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  ou  u sub- 
ject until  a more  suituble  opportunity 
offers  ; the  mind  retains  the  impressions 
of  external  objects,  by  its  peculiar  fa- 
culty, the  memory ; certain  substances 
are  said  to  retain  tbe  colour  with  which 
they  have  been  dyed. 

ittvdn  cauwd  mod  at  Ibe  prophetic  boob,  to 
be  burnt,  a«  spurious,  reserving  only  those  which 
bore  the  name  of  tome  of  tbe  sybils  for  thrlr  au- 
thors. Friukalx. 

The  beauties  of  Horner  are  difficult  to  be  lost,  and 
those  of  Virgil  to  be  retained.  Johnson. 

to  reside,  v.  To  abide. 

RESIDUE,  v.  Rest. 


rot 

to  resign,  v.  To  abandon. 
to  resign,  v.  To  give  up. 
resignation,  v.  Patience. 

TO  RESIST,  v.  To  oppose. 
to  resolve,  v.  To  determine,  u 
to  resolve,  v.  To  solve. 
resolute,  v.  Decided. 
resolution,  v.  Courage. 
to  resort  to,  v.  To  frequent. 
resource,  v.  Expedient. 
to  respect,  v.  To  esteem. 
to  respect,  v.  To  honour. 
to  respect,  v.  To  refer. 
respectful,  v.  Dutiful. 
respite,  v.  Interval. 
respite,  v.  Reprieve. 
response,  v.  Answer. 
responsible,  v.  Answerable. 
rest,  v.  Cessation. 
to  rest,  v.  To  found. 
rbnt,  v.  Ease. 

rest,  remainder,  remnant, 
residue. 

REST  evidently  comes  front  the  Idttin 
resto,  in  this  case,  though  not  in  the  for- 
mer (®.  Ease),  signifying  what  stands  or 
retnaius  buck. 

REMAINDER  literally  signifies  what 
remains  after  the  first  part  is  gone. 
REMNANT  is  but  a variation  of  re- 
mainder. 

RESIDUE,  from  reside,  signifies  like- 
wise what  remains  back. 

All  these  terms  express  that  part  which 
is  separated  from  the  other  and  left  dis- 
tinct : rest  is  the  most  general,  both  in 
sense  and  application  ; the  others  have  a 
more  specific  meaning  and  use  : the  rest 
may  be  either  that  which  is  left  behind 
by  itself  or  that  which  is  set  apart  as  a 
distinct  portion  : the  remainder,  remnant, 
and  residue,  are  the  quantities  which  re- 
main when  the  other  parts  are  gone.  The 
rest  is  said  of  any  part,  large  nr  small ; 
but  the  remainder  commonly  regards  the 
smaller  part  which  has  been  left  after  the 
greater  part  has  been  taken.  A person 
may  be  said  to  sell  some  and  give  away 
the  rest : when  a number  of  hearty  per- 
sons sit  down  to  a meal,  the  remaitider  of 
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m RESTORATION. 

the  provisions,  after  all  have  been  satis- 
fied, will  not  be  considerable.  Rest  is 
applied  either  to  persons  or  things ; re- 
mainder only  to  things : some  were  of 
that  opinion,  but  the  rest  did  not  agree 
to  it:  the  remainder  of  the  paper  was 
not  worth  preserving.  Remnant  from 
remanent  in  Latin,  is  a species  of  re- 
mainder, applicable  only  to  cloth  or  what- 
ever remains  unsold  out  of  whole  pieces ; 
as  a remnant  of  cotton,  lineo,  and  the 
like.  Residue  is  another  species  of  re- 
mainder, employed  in  less  familiar  mat- 
ters; the  remainder  is  applied  to  that 
which  remains  after  a consumption  or  re- 
moval has  taken  place:  the  term  residue  is 
applied  to  that  which  remains  after  a di- 
vision has  taken  place  ; hence  we  speak 
of  the  remainder  of  the  com,  the  remain- 
der of  the  books,  and  the  like  : but  the 
residue  of  the  property,  the  residue  of  the 
effects,  and  the  like. 

A last  farewell! 

For  aince  a laxt  most  come,  tbe  rttt  are  vain, 

Like  gasps  io  death  which  hut  prolong  our  pain. 

Dbydrk. 

Whatever  you  take  from  amusement!!  or  indo- 
lence will  be  repaid  you  ah  hundred-fold  for  all  the 
remainder  of  jhur  dajs.  Earn,  of  Chatham. 
For  this,  far  distant  from  the  Latian  coast. 

She  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Trojan  host.  » 

Dkydrh. 

Tbe  rising  deluge  Is  not  stopp’d  with  dams. 

Bat  wbely  managed,  its  divided  strength 
Is  sluiced  in  channels,  and  securely  drained; 

And  while  its  force  is  spent,  and  ontuppljM, 

The  residue  with  mounds  may  be  restraiu'd. 

SiunriiBK, 

to  rest,  v.  To  stand. 
restitution,  v.  Restoration. 

RESTORATION,  RESTITUTION,  RE- 
PARATION, AMENDS. 

RESTORATION  is  employed  in  the 
ordinary  application  of  the  verb  restore  : 
RESTITUTION,  from  tbe  same  verb,  is 
employed  simply  iu  the  sense  of  making 
good  that  which  has  been  unjustly  taken. 
Restoration  of  property  may  be  made  by 
any  one,  whether  the  person  taking  it  or 
not:  restitution  is  supposed  to  be  made 
by  bim  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  injus- 
tice. The  dethronement  of  a king  may 
be  the  work  of  oue  set  of  men,  and  his 
restoration  that  of  another  ; but  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  individual  who 
has  committed  any  sort  of  injustice  to 
another  to  make  restitution  to  tbe  ut- 
most of  his  power. 

Restitution  and  REPARATION  are 
both  employed  in  the  sense  of  undoing 
that  which  has  been  done  to  the  injury  of 


RESTORE 

another;  but  the  former  respects  only 
injuries  that  affect  the  property,  and  re- 
paration those  which  affect  a person  in 
various  ways.  He  who  is  guilty  of 
theft,  or  fraud,  must  make  restitution  by 
cither  restoring  the  stolen  article  or  its 
full  value  : he  who  robs  another  of  his 
good  name,  or  does  any  injury  to  his  per- 
son, has  it  not  in  his  power  so  easily  to 
make  reparation. 

Reparation  and  AMENDS  (v.  Com- 
pensation) are  both  employed  in  cases 
where  some  mischief  or  loss  is  sustained; 
but  the  term  reparation  comprehends  the 
idea  of  the  act  of  repairing,  as  well  as  the 
thing  by  which  we  repair ; amends  is  em- 
ployed only  for  the  thing  that  will  amend 
or  make  better : hence  we  speak  of  the 
reparation  of  an  injury;  hut  of  the 
amends  by  itself.  The  term  reparation 
comprehends  alt  kinds  of  injuries,  parti- 
cularly those  of  a serious  nature;  the 
amends  is  applied  only  to  matters  of 
inferior  importance. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  reparation  for 
taking  away  the  life  of  another.  It  is 
easy  to  make  unsends  to  any  one  for  the 
loss  of  a day's  pleasure. 

All  men  (during  the  uvurpation)  loosed  for  lb.  re- 
storation at  tbe  liberties  sod  lows.  Home. 

Tbe  jolliers  ms,.  If  tkej  think  it  rrssoosblr,  di- 
rect restitution  at  a ratable  share  of  the  moucy 
given  with  aa  apprentice  (upon  his  discharge.) 

BlACUT.SK. 

Justice  re,nlres  that  all  injuries  should  be  re- 
paired. Johksow, 

We  weot  lo  tbecibin  at  the  French,  who  to  make 
amends  for  I heir  three  weeks’  sileoee,  were  talk  is*  sod 
disputing  with  greater  rapid!!)  sod  coofusloo  than  I 
ever  heard  in  ao  assemhl)  even  of  that  nation. 

Mand  tteiu.tr. 

RESTORE,  RETURN,  REPAY. 

RESTORE,  in  Latin  restauro,  from  the 
Greek  Tarpon  n pale,  signifies  properly  to 
new  pale,  that  is,  to  repair  by  a new  pal- 
ing, and,  in  an  extended  application,  to 
make  good  what  has  Iteen  injured  or  lost. 

RETURN  signifies  properly  to  turn 
again,  or  to  send  back;  and  REPAY  to 
pay  back. 

'"file  common  idea  of  nil  these  terms 
is  that  of  giving  back.  What  we  restore 
to  another  may  or  may  not  be  the  same 
as  what  we  have  taken ; justice  requires 
that  it  should  be  an  equivalent  in  value, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  individual  from  being 
in  auy  degree  a sufferer : what  we  return 
and  repay  must  be  precisely  the  same  as 
we  have  received  : the  former  in  applica- 
tion to  general  objects,  the  latter  in  appli- 
cation only  to  pecuniary  matters.  We 
rtttore  upon  a principle  of  equity ; wc 
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return  upon  a principle  of  justice  and 
honour ; we  repay  upon  a principle  of 
undeniable  right.  We  cannot  always 
claim  that  which  ought  to  be  rcitored ; 
but  we  can  not  only  claim  but  enforce 
the  claim  in  regard  to  what  is  to  be  re- 
turned or  repaid  : an  honest  man  will  be 
scrupulous  not  to  lake  any  thing  from  an- 
other without  restoring  to  him  its  full 
value.  Whatever  we  have  borrowed  we 
ought  to  return ; and  when  it  is  money 
which  we  have  obtained,  we  ought  to 
repay  it  with  punctuality.  We  restore 
to  many  as  well  as  to  one,  to  communi- 
ties as  well  as  to  individuals : a king  is 
restored  to  his  crown ; or  one  nation  re- 
store s a ferritory  to  another : we  return 
and  repay  not  only  individually,  but  per- 
sonally and  particularly : we  return  a 
book  to  its  owner ; we  repay  a sum  of 
money  to  him  from  whom  it  was  bor- 
rowed. 

litstore  and  return  may  be  employed 
in  their  improper  application,  as  respects 
the  moral  state  of  persons  and  things ; 
as  a king  restores  a courtier  to  his  favour, 
or  a physician  restores  his  patient  to 
health  : we  return  a favour ; we  return  an 
answer  or  a compliment.  Repay  may 
be  figuratively  employed  in  regard  to  mo- 
ral objects,  as  an  ungrateful  person  repays 
kindnesses  with  reproaches. 

When  both  the  chief*  are  tnndm'd  from  the  fi*ht. 
Then  to  the  lawful  king  restore  hb  right.  Dbydbh. 

The  Wain 

Receive*  hbeaay  food  from  nature**  hand, 

And  just  returns  of  cultivated  land.  Drtden. 
Cesar,  whom  fraught  with  eastern  spoil*. 

Our  hear ’o,  the  just  reward  of  human  toll*, 

Securely  shall  repay  with  right*  dlvloo.  Drydkn. 

to  restrain,  v.  To  coerce. 
to  restrain,  v.  To  repress. 

TO  RESTRAIN,  RESTRICT. 

RESTRAIN  (®.  Coerce)  and  RE- 
STRICT are  but  variations  from  the  same 
verb  ; but  they  have  acquired  a distinct 
acceptation  : the  former  applies  to  the 
desires,  as  well  os  the  outward  conduct ; 
the  latter  only  to  the  outward  conduct. 
A person  restrains  his  inordinate  appe- 
tite; or  he  is  restrained  by  others  from 
doin£  mischief : be  is  restricted  in  the  use 
of  his  money.  To  restrain  is  an  act  of 
power;  but  to  restrict  is  an  net  of  autho- 
rity or  law : the  will  or  the  actions  of  a 
child  are  restrained  by  the  parent ; but  a 
patient  is  restricted  in  his  diet  by  a phy- 
sician, or  any  body  of  people  may  be  re- 
stricted by  laws.  a 


Tally,  whose  powerfal  eioquaoce  a will* 

Restrain'd  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Rome. 

Tnoaaou. 

Thoupb  the  Egyptian,  a-rd  fleih  for  load,  jet  they 
were  undrr  greater  restrictions  la  thla  particular, 
than  mow  other  natioaa.  Jsnrs. 

restraint,  t>.  Constraint. 
to  restrict,  v.  To  restrain. 
result,  v.  Consequence. 

TO  retain,  V.  To  hold. 
to  retain,  t>.  To  reserve. 

retaliation,  reprisal. 

RETALIATION  from  retaliate,  in 
Latin  retnliatum,  participle  of  retalio, 
compounded  of  re  and  tails  such,  signifies 
such  agaiu,  or  like  for  like.  REPRISAL, 
in  French  reprisal  from  repris  nndrepren- 
dre,  in  Latin  repnehendo  to  take  again, 
signifies  to  take  in  return  for  what  has 
been  taken.  The  idea  of  making  another 
suffer  in  return  for  the  suffering  he  has 
occasioned  is  common  to  these  terms ; 
but  the  former  is  employed  in  ordinary 
cases ; the  latter  mostly  in  regard  to  a 
state  of  warfare,  or  to  active  hostilities. 
A trick  practised  upon  another  in  return 
for  a trick  is  a retaliation  ; hut  a reprisal 
always  extends  to  the  capture  ofysome- 
thing  from  another,  in  return  for  what 
has  been  taken.  When  neighbours  fall 
out,  the  incivilities  and  spite  of  the  one 
are  too  often  retaliated  by,  like  acts  of  in- 
civility and  spite  on  the  part  of  the  other : 
when  one  nation  commences  hostilities 
against  another  by  taking  any  thing  away 
violently,  it  produces  reprisals  on  the 
part  ol  the  other.  Retaliation  is  very 
frequently  employed  in  tho  good  sense 
for  what  pnsses  innocently  between 
friends : reprisal  has  always  an  unfa- 
vourable sense.  Goldsmith's  poem,  en- 
titled the  Retaliation,  was  written  for  the 
urpose  of  retaliating  on  his  friends  the 
umotir  they  had  practised  upon  him ; 
when  the  quarrels  of  individuals  break 
through  the  restraints  of  the  law  and  lead 
to  acts  of  violence  on  each  other’s  pro- 
rty,  rc/trisalt  are  made  alternately  by 
til  parties. 

Therefor.  I pray  let  me  eoloy  year  friendship  la 
that  fair  pro  port  too,  that  I drain  to  return  onto 
you  by  way  or  correapoatleuca  aod  retaliation. 

How  ft. 

Go  publish  o'er  the  plain. 

How  mighty  a pro-el,  to  you  galo  ! 

How  noble  a reprisal  oo  the  great ! Swtrr. 

to  retard,  v.  To  delay. 
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TO  RETARD,  HINDER. 

RETARD,  from  the  Latin  tardus  slow, 
signifies  to  make  slow. 

HINDER,  v.  To  hinder. 

To  retard  is  applied  to  the  movements 
of  any  object  forward  ; to  hinder  is  ap- 
plied to  the  person  moving  or  acting:  wo 
retard  or  make  slow  the  progress  of  any 
scheme  towards  completion  ; we  hinder 
or  keep  back  the  person  who  is  complet- 
ing the  scheme : we  retard  a thing  there- 
fore often  by  hindering  the  persou;  but 
we  frequently  hinder  a person  without 
expressly  retarding,  and  on  the  contrary 
the  thing  is  returded  without  the  person 
being  hindered.  The  publication  of  a 
work  is  sometimes  retarded  by  the  hin- 
deruncet  which  an  author  meets  with  in 
bringing  it  to  a conclusion  ; but  a work 
may  be  retarded  through  the  idleness  of 
printers  and  a variety  of  other  causes 
which  are  independent  of  any  hinder- 
ance.  So  in  like  manner  a person  may 
be  hindered  in  going  to  his  place  of  des- 
tination ; but  we  do  not  say  that  he  is 
retarded,  becausn  it  is  only  the  execution 
of  an  object,  and  not  the  simple  move- 
ments of  the  person  which  are  retarded. 

Nothing  has  tended  more  to  retard  the  advance* 
■rant  of  science  than  the  diapociUon  in  vulgar  minds 
to  vilify  what  they  cannot  comprehend.  Johhiox. 

The  very  nearness  of  an  object  sometimes  Kinder t 
the  sight  of  It.  South. 

For  these  thoo  iay«.t,  raise  all  the  stormy  strife, 

Which  Kinder  tby  repose,  and  trouble  life.  Prior. 

retinue,  v.  Profession. 
to  retire,  t>.  To  recede. 
retirement,  v.  Privacy. 
retort,  repartee. 

RETORT,  from  re  and  tortpieo  to  twist 
or  turn  back,  to  recoil,  is  an  ill-natured 
replyr : REPARTEE,  from  the  word  part, 
signifies  a smart  reply,  a ready  taking 
one’s  own  part.  'Die  retort  is  always  in 
answer  to  a censure  for  w hich  one  returns 
a like  censure  : the  rrjMrtee  is  commonly 
in  answer  tn  the  wit  of  another,  where 
one  returns  wit  for  wit.  In  the  acrimony 
of  disputes  it  is  common  to  hear  retort 
upon  retort  to  an  endless  extent ; the  vi- 
vacity of  discourse  is  sometimes  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  quick  repartee  of  those 
who  take  a part  in  if.  There  is  nothing 
wanting  in  order  to  make  a retort , but 
the  disposition  to  aggravate  one  with 
whom  we  are  offended ; the  talent  for 
repartee  is  altogether  a natural  endow- 


ment, which  does  not  depend  in  any  de- 
gree upon  the  will  of  the  individual. 

Those  who  have  to  vehemently  urged  the  danger* 
of  an  active  life,  have  made  u«  of  arguments  that 
may  he  retorted  apon  themselves.  Joiiuuok. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  would  never  he  tiansported 
beyond  himself  with  cboler,  bat  he  would  pam  by  any 
thing  with  some  repartee . Howsl* 

to  retract,  v.  To  abjure. 
estreat,  v.  Asylum. 
to  retreat,  v.  To  Recede. 

RETRIBUTION,  REfiUITAE. 

RETRIBUTION,  from  trihuo  to  be- 
stow, signifies  a bestowing  back  or  giving 
in  return. 

REQUITAL,  v.  Reward. 

Retribution  is  a particular  term;  re- 
quital is  general:  the  retribution  comes 
from  Providence ; requital  it  the  act  of 
man:  retribution  is  by  way  of  punish- 
ment ; requital  is  mostly  by  wav  of  re- 
ward : retribution  is  not  always  dealt  out 
to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds ; it 
is  a poor  requital  for  one  who  has  done  a 
kindness  to  be  abused. 

Chrirt  mtMKntrd  hi.  own  bodj  In  our  roam,  to  re- 
ertve  the  whole  stroke  of  that  dreadral  retribution 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  an  angry  omnipotence. 

South. 

Lean  tier  was  Indeed  a conqoe*t  to  boast  of,  for  hw 
had  long  and  obstinately  defended  his  heart,  and  for 
a time  made  as  many  requital*  upon  the  tender 
pamions  of  her  sex  as  she  raised  contributions  upon 
his.  Cdsuiusd. 

to  retrieve,  v.  To  recover. 

RETROSPECT,  REVIEW,  SURVEY. 

RETROSPECT  is  literally  looking 
back,  from  retro  behind,  and  spicio  to 
behold  or  cast  nn  eye  upon. 

A REVIEW  is  a view  repeated;  and 
a SURVEY  is  a looking  over  at  once, 
from  the  French  tur  upon,  nnd  voir  to  see. 

A retrospect  is  always  taken  of  that 
which  is  past  and  distant;  a review  may 
be  taken  of  that  which  is  present  and  be- 
fore us  ; every  retrospect  is  a species  of 
review,  hut  every  review  is  not  a retro- 
spect. We  take  a retrospect  of  our  past 
life  in  order  to  draw  salutary  reflections 
from  all  that  we  have  done  and  suffered  ; 
we  take  a review  of  any  particular  circum- 
stance which  is  passing  before  us,  in 
order  to  regulate  our  present  conduct. 
The  retrospect  goes  further  by  virtue  of 
the  mind’s  power  to  reflect  on  itself,  and 
to  recall  all  past  images  to  itself ; the  re- 
view may  go  forward  by  the  exercise  of 
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the  senses  on  external  objects.  The  his- 
torian takes  a retrospect  of  all  the  events 
which  have  happened  within  a Jjiven  pe- 
riod ; the  journalist  takes  a review  of  all 
the  events  that  are  passing  within  the 
time  in  which  he  is  living. 

The  review  may  be  said  of  the  past  as 
welt  as  the  present ; it  is  a view  not  only 
of  what  is,  bat  what  has  been  : the  sur- 
vey is  entirely  confined  to  the  present ; it 
is  a view  only  of  that  which  is. 

VV  e take  a review  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready viewed  in  order  to  get  a more  correct 
insight  into  it;  we  take  a survey  of  a 
thing  in  all  its  parts  in  order  to  get  a 
comprehensive  view  of  it,  in  order  to 
examine  it  in  all  its  bearings.  A geneml 
occasionally  takes  a review  of  all  his 
army ; ho  takes  a survey  of  the  fortress 
which  he  is  going  to  besiege  or  attack. 

Believe  me,  rrn  Lord,  I look  upon  you  a*  a spirit 
entered  into  another  life, where  you  ought  to  devplve 
•II  little  view*  •»«!  mean  retrotpeett. 

Port**  Lntni  to  Attmm  it. 

; The  retrospect  of  lift*  ta  wldom  wholly  ■■attend' 
•d  by  WMSuin«Mi  and  abamr.  It  too  much  reartnblet 
the  review  ^hteh  a traveller  take*  from  aome  emi- 
nence of  u barren  country.  Blaie* 

E*erj  man  aerurtomed  to  take  a aurt-ry  of  bts 
own  notions,  will,  by  a alight  rrtroapection,  be  able 
f®  dWforer  that  hit  mind  hai  under  pone  many  rrvo- 
latiom;  "•  * * Joiijmon# 

''  I 

to  return,  v.  To  restore. 
to  rbturn,  v.  To  revert. 
to  reveal,  v.  To  publish. 
to  revenge,  v.  To  avenge. 
revengeful,  v.  Vindictive. 

TO  reverberate,  v.  To  re- 
bound.* ■ . • • V 

to  reverb,  v.  To  adore. 

TO  reverence,  t».  To  adore. 

‘ to  reverence,  v.  To  aue. 

] TO  REVERENCE,  V.  To  honour. 

' ’reverie,  v.  Dream. 

to  reverse,  v.  To  overthrow. 

TO  REVERT,  RETURN. 
REVERT  is  the  Latin,  and  RETURN 
the  Euglish  word ; die  former  is  used 
lmwever  only  in  few  cases,  and  the  latter 
in  general  cases  : they  are  allied  to  each 
other  in  the  moral  application  to  matters 
of  discussion  ; a speaker  reverts  to  what 
has  already  passed  on  a preceding  day ; 
he  returns  after  a digression  to  the  thread 


of  his  discourse : we  may  always  revert 
to  something  different,  though  more  or 
less  connected  with  that  which  we  are 
discussing;  we  always  return  to  that 
which  we  have  left : we  turn  to  some- 
thing by  reverting  ; we  continue  the  same 
thing  by  returning. 

Whalrrcr  Urn  oc  Itgnod.r,  Ulm 

May  taint  my  »potk*s  dred»,  the  pullt,  the  thame. 

Will  back  revert  on  the  inventor**  head.  Shiulky. 
One  day,  the  mol  aoplne  with  cate  and  fulnem 
Revel*  secure,  and  fondly  tdla  herself 
The  boor  of  evil  can  return  no  more.  Rows. 

review,  v.  Retrospect. 
review,  v.  Revisal. 

TO  REV1LB,  VILIFY. 

REVILE,  from  the  Latin  vilis,  signi- 
fies to  reflect  upon  a person,  or  retort 
upon  him  that  which  is  vile:  to  VI LI- 
FT, signifies  to  make  a thing  vile,  that 
is  to  set  it  forth  as  vile. 

To  revile  is  a personal  act,  it  is  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  object  of  offence, 
and  is  addressed  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  person  vile  in  his  own  eyes  : to 
vilify  is  an  indirect  attack  which  serves 
to  make  the  object  appear  vile  in  the  uyes 
of  others.  Revile  is  said  only  of  persons, 
for  persons  only  are  reviled ; but  to  vilify  is 
said  mostly  of  things,  for  things  are  oltcn 
vilified.  lo  revile  is  contrary  to  all 
Christian  duty  ; it  is  commonly  resorted 
to  by  the  most  worthiest,  and  practised 
upon  the  most  worthy  : to  vilify  is.  sel- 
dom justifiable ; for  we  cannot  vilify 
without  using  improper  language;  it  is 
seldom  resorted  to  hut  for  the  gratification 
of  ill  nature. 

Bat  cSfrf  ha  flotlad  with  llceatloa,  itUr, 

Ta  luh  lha  float,  tad  monarch,  to  rerite.  Pars. 

There  1.  nohod,  to  weak  of  invention  chit  cannot 
make  tome  IHtifl  jtorlc*  to  vitffy  hi*  coemj. 

A nation. 

REVISAL,  REVISION,  REVIEW.  "■ 

REVISAL,  REVISION,  and  RE- 
VIEW, all  come  from  the  Latin  video  to 
see,  and  signify  looking  back  upon  a 
thing  or  looking  at  it  again:  the  terms  re- 
vise! and  reunion  are  however  mostly  em- 
ployed in  regard  to  what  is  writteu  ; re- 
view is  used  for  things  in  general.  The 
revisal  of  a book  is  the  work  of  the 
author,  for  the  purposes  of  correction  : 
the  review  of  a book  is  the  work  of  the 
critic,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  its 
value.  Revisal  ana  revision  difTer  neither 
in  sense  nor  application,  unless  that  the 
former  is  more  frequently  employed  ab- 
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stractedly  from  the  object  revised,  and 
revision  mostly  in  Conjunction : whoever 
wishes  his  work  to  be  correct,  will  not 
spare  a revital;  the  revision  of  classical 
books  ought  to  be  entrusted  only  to  men 
of  profound  erudition. 

Then?  it  in  joor  persons  a difference  *nd  a pecu- 
liarity of  character  preserved  through  the  whole  of 
your  actions  that  I could  »ev*r  Iraiylow  bat  that  this 
proceeded  from  a toon  und  careful  rttUal  of  your 
work.  Lorrus. 

A common- place  bonk  accustom*  the  mind  to  dis- 
charge Itself  of  its  reading  on  paper,  instead  of  rely- 
lop  on  its  natural  power*  of  retention  aided  by'fre* 
qaeut  revltiant  of  Its  ideas.  Earl  or  Cratmax. 

How  enchanting  most  such  a rrrtew  (of  their  me- 
morandum books)  prove  to  those  who  make  a figure 
la  the  polite  world.  H awkkmwobth. 

revision,  v.  Revisal. 

TO  REVIVE,  REFRESH,  RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 

REVIVE,  from  the  Latin  vivo  to  live, 
signifies  to  brine  to  life  again;  to  RE- 
FRESH, to  make  fresh  again;  to  RE- 
NEW and  RENOVATE,  to  make  new 
again.  The  restoration  of  things  to  their 
primntive  stiRc  is  the  common  idea  in- 
cluded in  these  terms  ; the  difference  con- 
sists in  their  application,  Revive,  re- 
fresh, and  renovate,  are  applied  to  animal 
bodies ; revive  expressing  the  return  of 
motion  and  spirits  to  one  who  was  for  the 
time  lifeless;  refresh  expressing  the  re- 
turn of  vigour  to  one  in  whom  it  has  been 
diminished ; the  air  revives  one  who  is 
faint;  a cool  breeze  refreshes  one  who 
flags  from  the  heat.  Revive  and  refresh 
respect  only  the  temporary  state  of  the 
body ; renovate  respects  its  permanent 
slate,  that  is,  the  health  of  the  body: 
one  is  revived  and  refreshed  after  a par- 
tial exhaustion ; one’s  health  is  renovated 
after  having  been  considerably  impaired. 

Revive  is  applied  likewise  in  the  moral 
sense ; refresh  and  renovate  mostly  in  the 
proper  sense ; rental  ouly  in  the  moral 
sense.  A discussion  is  said  to  be  re- 
vived, or  a report  to  be  revived;  a cla- 
mour is  said  to  be  renewed,  or  entreaties 
to  be  renewed : customs  are  revived  which 
have  lain  long  dormant,  and  as  it  were 
dead  ; practices  are  renewed  that  have 
ceased  for  a time. 

Herod’,  n,r  twin-  c|oenrhed  by  the  Stood  of  Mi. 
rismoe.  lib  !o»e  to  bee  -pstn  rrrirfS.  Pxidiulx. 
Nor  tew  thy  world,  Cclumbu*!  drink.,  rrfrnh'd. 
The  lavish  moisture  of  the  melltnx  yeer.  Thomson. 
All  nature  frets  the  migrating  force 
*>•  »■«««•  Tcohsox. 

The  lest  crest  «*e,  foretold  hy  iserrd  rhyme., 
Jtenem  Its  dubbed  coarse.  Tstoaiox. 


to  revoke,  v.  To  alsjttre. 
to  revoke,  v.  To  abolish. 
revolt,  v.  Insurrection. 
reward,  v.  Compensation.  , 
rhetoric,  v.  Eloquence.  ■■  I 

t 

RICHES,  WEALTH,  OFULENCB, 
AFFLUENCE. 

RICHES,  in  German  reichthum,  frpm 
reiehe  a kingdom,  comes  from  the  Latin 
rego  to  role ; because  riches  arid  power 
arc  intimately  connected. 

WEALTH,  from  well,  signifies  well- 
being. 

OPULF.NCE,  from  the  Latin  opes 
riches,  denotes  the  state  of  having  riches. 

AFFLUENCE,  from  the  Latin  ad  and 
fluo,  denotes  either  the  act  ofriehes  flow- 
ing in  to  a person,  or  the  state  of  having 
things  flowed  in. 

Riches  is  a general  term  denoting  any 
considerable  share  of  property,  but  with- 
out immediate  reference  to  a possessor ; 
wealth  denotes  the  prosperous  conditibtt 
of  the  possessor;  ojndence  characterizes 
the  present  possession  of  great  riches; 
affluence  denotes  the  increasing  wealth,  of 
the  individual.  Riches  is  a condiuou  op- 
posed to  poverty ; the  whole  world  is 
divided  into  rich  and  poor : wealth  is 
that  positive  and  substantial  share  in  the 
goods  of  fortune  which  distinguish  an  in- 
dividual from  his  neighbours,  by  putting 
him  in  possession  of  all  that  is  commonly 
desired  and  sought  after  by  man.  Opu- 
lence is  likewise  a posiuvejy  great  share 
of  riches,  but  refers  rather  to  the  external 
possessions,  than  tb  the  wliotacnndition 
of  the  man.  He  who  has  much  money 
has  great  wealth ; but  he  who  has  much 
land,  much  cattle,  many  houses,  and  the 
like,  is  properly  denominated  opulent. 
Affluence  ts  a term  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  fluctuating  condition  of  things 
which  flow  in  quantities,  or  flow  away  in 
equally  great  quantities.  Hence  we-  do 
not  say  that  a man  is  opulent,  but  that 
he  is  affluent  in  his  Circumstrihfces. 
Wealth  and  opulence  are  applied  to  indi- 
viduals, or  communities ; affluence  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  an  individual. 

The  wealth  of  a nation  must  be  pro- 
cared  bv  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants; 
the  opulence  of  a town  may  arise  from 
some  local  circumstance  in  its  favour,  as 
■its  favourable  situation  for  trade  and  the 
like  ; he  who  fives  in  affluence  is  apt  to 
forget  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  he 
holds  his  riches ; we  speak  of  riches  as 
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RIDICULE. 

to  their  eflfects  upon  men's  minds  and 
manners ; it  is  not  every  one  who  knows 
bow  to  use  them.  We  speak  of  wealth 
as  it  raises  a man  in  the  scale  of  society ; 
the  wealthy  merchant  it  an  important 
member  of  the  community:  we  speak  of 
opulence  as  it  indicates  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  individual  ; an  opulent  man 
shows  unquestionable  marks  of  his  opu- 
lence around  him : we  speak  of  affluence 
to  characterize  the  abundance  of  the  in- 
dividual ; wc  show  our  affluence  by  the 
style  of  our  living. 

Riche » are  apt  to  brfraj  a mao  into  arrogance. 

Add  iso*» 

HU  best  companion*  Innocence  and  health, 

And  hia  beil  riche*  Ignorance  of  weoUh, 

Gold  shit  u. 

Alonp  the  lawn  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 

Uo  wieldly  wealth  and  cumbTout  pomp  repose1, 

Golds  kith. 

Prosperity  I*  often  an  equivocal  word  denoting 
merely  affluence  of  poesrsaien.  Blair. 

Oor  Saviour  did  not  cl.oose  for  himself  an  easy 
and  opu Un t condition  Blair. 

to  ridicule,  v.  To  laugh  at. 

TO  RIDICULE,  v.  To  deride. 

RIDICULE,  SATIRE,  IRONY, 
SARCASM. 

RIDICULE,  v.  To  deride. 

SATIRE,  in  Latin  sat>/r,  probably 
from  sat  and  ira  abounding  jn  anger. 

IRONY,  in  Greek  tlpuvia,  signifies 
dissimulation. 

SARCASM,  from  the  Greek  aapraapoc, 
and  irapn*u,  from  aapZ  flesh,  signifies 
biting  or  nipping  satire,  so  as  it  were  to 
tear  the  flesh. 

Ridicule  has  simple  laughter  in  it,  sa- 
tire has  a mixture  of  ill-nature  or  seve- 
rity : the  former  is  employed  in  matters 
of  a shameless  or  trifling  nature ; but  sa- 
tire is  employed  either  in  personal  or 
grave  matters  : irony  is  disguised  satire ; 
an  ironist  seems  to  praise  that  which  he 
really  means  to  condemn ; sarcasm  is 
bitter  and  personal  satire ; all  the  others 
may  be  successfully  and  properly  em- 
ployed to  expose  tolly  and  vice;  hut 
sarcasm,  which  is  the  indulgence  only  of 
personal  resentment,  is  never  justifiable. 

Nothing  ii  • greater  mark  of  a il '■generate  and 
vicious  age  than  the  common  ridicule  wbldt  passei 
oo  tbh  state  nf  Hfe.  JftbitOH. 

A man  reseda  with  more  bitterness  a satire  opon 
bis  abilities  than  bis  practice.  Haweesworth. 

The  severity  of  thh  tarcatm  rtting  me  with  In- 
tolerable rage.  KtwiEi  worth. 

When  Regan  (in  King  Leer)  counsels  hia  to  i&k 


M 

her  lister  forgiven  ms,  be  fills  on  hit  kneel  ted  uB 
her  with  r striking  kind  of  irony  bow  tech  sepptl- 
eating  language  as  this  becometh  him.  Jobksok. 

ridiculous,  v.  Laughable. 
right,  v.  Straight. 

RIGHT,  JUST,  PROPBR. 

RIGHT,  in  German  recht,  Latin  rec- 
tus, signifies  upright,  not  leaning  to  ona 
side  or  the  other,  standing  as  it  ought. 

JUST,  in  Latin  Justus,  from  jus  law, 
signifies  according  to  a rule  of  right. 

FIT,  t>.  FU. 

PROPER,  in  Latin  proprius,  signifies 
belonging  to  a given  rule. 

Right  is  here  the  general  term;  the 
others  express  modes  of  right.  The 
right  and  wrong  are  defined  by  the  writ- 
ten will  of  God,  or  are  written  in  our 
hearts  according  to  the  original  constitu- 
tions of  our  nature ; the  just  and  unjust 
are  determined  by  the  written  laws  of 
men  ; the  fit  and  proper  are  determined 
by  the  established  principles  of  civil  so- 
ciety. 

Between  the  right  and  the. wrong  there 
are  no  gradations : a thing  cannot  be 
more  right  or  more  wrong ; whatever  is 
right  is  not  wrong,  and  whatever  is  wrong 
is  not  right : the  just  nnd  unjust,  proper 
and  improper,  fit  and  unfit,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  various  shades  and  degrees 
that  are  not  so  easily  definable  by  any 
forms  of  speech  or  written  rules. 

The  right  and  wrong  depend  upon  no 
circumstances ; what  is  once  right  or 
wrong  is  always  right  or  wrong,  but  the 
just  or  unjust,  proper  or  improper,  are  re- 
latively so  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case : it  is  a just  rule  for  every 
man  to  have  that  which  is  his  own ; but 
what  is  just  to  the  individual  may  be  un- 
just to  society.  It  is  proper  foe  every 
man  to  take  charge  of  his  own  concerns  ; 
but  it  would  be  improper  for  a man,  in  an 
unsound  state  of  mind,  to  undertake  such 
a charge. 

The  right  and  the  wrong  are  often  be- 
ond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  to  discern; 
ut  the  fit,  and  proper,  are  always 
to  lie  distinguished  suiliciently  to  be  ob- 
served. Right  is  applicable  to  all  mat- 
ters, important  or  otherwise ; just  is  em- 
ployed only  in  matters  of  essential  inte- 
rest ; proper  is  rather  applicable  to  the 
minor  concerns  of  life.  Every  thing  that 
is  done  may  be  characterized  as  right  or 
wrong : every  thing  done  to  others  may 
be  measured  by  the  rule  of  just  or  unjust; 
in  our  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  in 
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our  private  transactions,  fitnett  and  pro* 
priety  must  always  be  consulted.  As 
Christians,  we  desire  to  do  that  which  is 
right  in  the  si^ht  of  God  and  man ; as 
members  of  civil  society,  we  wish  to  be 
just  in  our  dealings  i as  rational  and  in- 
telligent beings,  we  wish  to  do  what  is 
Jit  and  proper  in  every  action,  however 
trivial. 

Hear  then  my  argument— <onffrs*  we  nurt 
A God  there  la  supremely  wise  aodjwrt. 

If  so,  however  things  affect  our  sight. 

As  sing*  our  bard,  whatever  is  1*  rtgM.  Jesyw*. 

There  I*  a great  difference  between  good  plead- 
ing and  just  composition. 

Melhoth's  Lfttkk*  or  Plikt. 

Visitor*  are  no  proper  companion*  In  the  chamber 
of  ekkoes*.  Johkbok. 

RIGHT,  CLAIM,  PRIVILEGE. 

RIGHT  signifies  in  this  sense  what  it 
is  right  for  one  to  possess,  which  is  in 
fact  a word  of  large  meaning  : fur  since 
the  right  and  the  wrong  depend  upon  in- 
determinable questions,  the  right  of  hav- 
ing is  equally  indeterminable  in  some 
cases  with  every  other  species  of  right. 
A CLAIM  (».  To  auk  for)  is  a species  of 
right  to  have  that  which  is  iu  the  hands 
of  another;  the  right  to  ask  another  for 
it.  The  PRIVILEGE  (t>.  Privilege)  is  n 
species  of  right  peculiar  to  particular  in- 
dividuals or  bodies. 

Right,  in  its  full  sen^e,  is  altogether 
an  abstract  thing  which  is  independent 
of  human  laws  and  regulations ; claim* 
and  privileges  are  altogether  connected 
with  the  establishments  of  civil  society. 

Liberty,  in  the  general  sense,  is  an  un- 
alienable right  which  belongs  to  man  as  a 
rational  ana  responsible  agent ; it  is  not 
a claim,  for  it  is  set  above  all  question 
and  all  condition  ; nor  is  it  a privilege, 
for  it  cannot  be  exclusively  granted  to  one 
being,  nor  unconditionally  be  taken  away 
from  another. 

Between  right  and  power  there  is 
often  as  wide  a distinction  as  between 
truth  and  falsehood;  we  have  often  a 
right  to  do  that  which  we  have  no  power 
to  do,  and  the  power  to  do  that  which  we 
have  no  right  to  do  ; slaves  have  a right 
to  the  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  by  crea- 
tures of  the  same  species  with  them- 
selves, but  th.y  have  not  the  power  to 
use  this  freedom  as  others  do.  In  E up- 
land men  have  the  power  of  thinking  for 
themselves  as  they  please  ; but  by  the 
abuse  which  they  make  of  this  power,  we 
sec  that  in  many  cases  they  have  not  the 
right,  unless  wo  admit  the  contradiction 
that  men  have  a right  to  do  wbat  is 
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wrong ; they  have  the  power  therefore  of 
exercising  this  right  only,  because  no 
other  person  has  the  power  of  controlling 
them.  We  have  often  a claim  to  a thing 
which  is  not  in  our  power  to  substantiate; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  are  set  up 
in  cases  which  are  totally  unfounded  on 
any  right.  Privileges  are  rights  granted 
to  individuals,  depending  cither  upon  the 
will  of  the  grantor,  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  receiver,  or  both;  privileges  are 
therefore  partial  rights  transferrable  at 
the  discretion  of  persons  individually  or 
collectively. 

In  et’ry  street  a cHy  bard 
Rales  like  an  alderman  bis  ward, 

His  undisputed  right t eitend 

Through  ail  the  lane  from  end  to  end.  Swirr. 

Whence  la  this  pow’r,  this  fondness  of  all  arts. 

Serving,  adorning  life  through  all  Ita  parts; 

Which  name*  impos’d,  by  letter*  mark’d  thoae  names. 
Adjusted  property  by  legal  clnlmt  P Jb*yh». 

A thousand  bird*  thy  right*  disown, 

And  with  rebellions  arm  pretend 

An  e*iual  pririltgr.  to  descend.  Swirr. 

righteous,  r.  Godly. 
rigid,  v.  Austere. 
rigorous,  v . Austere. 
rim,  v.  Border. 
rind,  V.  Skin. 

RIPE,  MATURE. 

lUl’E  is  the  English,  MATURE  the 
Latin  word ; the  former  lues  a universal 
application  both  proper  nnd  improper ; 
the  latter  has  mostly  an  improper  appli- 
cation. The  idea  of  completion  in  growth 
is  simply  designated  by  the  former  term  ; 
the  idea  of  moral  perfection  as  far  at  least 
as  it  is  attainable  is  marked  by  the  latter : 
fruit  is  ripe  when  it  requires  no  more  sus- 
tenance from  the  parent  stock;  a judge- 
ment is  mature  w hich  requires  no  more 
time  and  knowledge  to  render  it  perfect 
or  fitted  for  exercise : in  the  same  man- 
ner a project  may  be  said  to  be  ripe  for 
execution,  or  a people  ripe  for  revolt; 
and  on  the  contrary  reflection  may  he  said 
to  be  mature  to  which  sufficiency  of  time 
has  been  given,  and  age  may  be  said  to 
be  mature  which  has  attained  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection.  Ripeness  is  however 
not  always  a good  quality  ; hut  maturity 
is  alwnys  n perfection : the  ripeness  of 
sonu^-iiit  diminishes  the  excellence  ol  its 
flavour  : there  are  some  fruits  which  have 
no  flavour  until  they  come  to  maturity. 

So  to  Ms  crowoe,  ihe  him  restor'd  egelne, 

I.  which  be  djde,  mode  ripe  for  dooth  b,  eld. 

kniM. 
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Tfc*  Athenian  sage  revolving  In  bk  mind 
TMt  wraknrw,  blindness  madneis  of  mankind. 
Foretold  that  in  maturer  days,  though  late. 

When  time  shoo  Id  ripen  the  decrees  of  fate. 

Some  god  would  light  os.  Jrnybs. 

to  risk,  v.  To  arise. 
risk,  v.  Origin. 

TO  RISK,  ISSUE,  EMERGE. 

To  RISE,  v.  lb  arise. 

ISSUE,  v.  To  arise. 

EMERGE,  v.  Emergency, 
r To  rise  may  either  refer  to  open  or  en- 
closed spaces ; issue  and  emerge  have  both 
a reference  to  some  confined  body:  a 
thing  may  either  rise  in  a body,  without  a 
body,  or  out  of  a body ; but  it  issues 
and  emerges  out  of  n body.  A thing  may 
either  rise  in  a plain  or  a wood  ; it  issues 
out  of  a wood : it  may  either  rise  in  water 
or  out  of  the  water;  it  emerges  from  the 
water;  that  which  rises  out  of  a thing 
comes  into  view  by  becoming  higher : in 
this  manner  an  air  balloon  might  rise  out 
of  a wood ; but  that  which  issues  comes 
out  in  a line  with  the  object ; horsemen 
issue  from  a wood ; that  which  issues 
comes  from  the  very  depths  of  a thing, 
and  comes  as  it  were  out  as  a part  of  it ; 
but  that  which  emerges  proceeds  from  the 
thiog  in  which  it  lias  been,  as  it  were, 
conceded.  Hence  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion, a person  is  said  to  rise  in  life  with- 
out a reference  to  his  former  condition ; 
but  he  emerges  from  obscurity:  colour 
rises  in  the  lace ; but  words  issue  from 
the  mouth. 

Ye  mWt*  and  exhalations  that  now  rite, 

* la  honour  to  the  world's  great  author  rise.  Milton. 

Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements 
la  the  noble  fruits  and  productions  that  Lsiut.  from  K. 

South. 

Let  earth  dissolve,  yon  ponderous  orbs  descend, 

And  grind  us  into  dust,  the  soot  Is  safe. 

The  man  cmergei.  Youkg. 

to  risk,  v.  To  hazard. 
rite,  v.  Form. 
rivalry,  v.  Competition. 
road,  v.  Route. 
to  roam,  v.  To  wander. 
robbery,  v.  Depredation. 
robust,  v.  Strong. 
roll,  v.  List. 
romance,  v.  Fable. 
room,  v.  Space. 


to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt. 

Toe  dissolution  of  bodies  by  an  inter- 
nal process  is  implied  by  all  these  terms  : 
but  the  first  two  are  applied  to  natural 
bodies  only  ; the  last  to  all  bodies  natural 
and  moral.  ROT  is  the  strongest  of  all 
these  terms ; it  denotes  the  last  stage  in 
the  progress  of  dissolution : PUTREFY 
expresses  the  progress  towards  rotten- 
ness; and  CORRUPTION  the  com- 
mencement. After  fruit  has  arrived  at 
its  maturity,  or  proper  state  of  ripeness, 
it  rots  : meat  which  is  kept  too  long  pu- 
trefies: there  is  a tendency  in  all  bodies 
to  corruption ; iron  and  wood  corrupt  with 
time ; whatever  is  made,  or  done,  or 
wished  by  men,  is  equally  liable  to  be  cor- 
rupt, or  to  grow  corrupt. 

Debate  destroys  dispatch,  at  fruits  we  see 
Rot  when  they  hang  too  loog  upon  the  tree. 

DSfflMK. 

And  dmwi  the  copious  stream  from  swampy  feus. 
Where  putrefaction  Into  life  foments.  Thomson. 

After  that  they  again  returned  beene. 

That  in  that  gardlo  planted  be  spjtfl 

And  grow  a frr*h,  aa  they  had  uerer  scene 

Fleshy  corruption,  mot  mortall  paync.  8rKKMX. 

. rotundity,  v.  Roundness. 
to  rove,  v.  To  wander. 
rough,  v.  Abrupt. 
hough,  v.  Coarse. 
rough,  v.  Harsh. 

ROUNDNKSS,  ROTUNDITY. 

ROUNDNESS  and  ROTUNDITY 
both  come  from  the  Latin  rotundus  and 
rota  a wheel,  which  is  the  most  perfectly 
round  body  which  is  formed  : the  former 
term  is  however  applied  to  all  objects  in 
general;  the  latter  only  to  solid  bodies 
which  are  round  in  all  directions : one 
speaks  of  the  roundness  of  a circle,  tha 
soundness  of  the  moon,  the  roundness  of  a 
tree ; but  the  rotundity  of  a man’s  body 
which  projects  in  a round  form  in  all  di- 
rections, and  the  rotundity  of  a full  cheek, 
or  the  rotundity  of  a turnip. 

Bracelet*  of  pearls  gave  roundnett  to  her  arms. 

Prior. 

Angular  bodies  lose  their  points  and  asperities  by 
frequent  friction,  and  approach  by  degrees  to  nut* 
form  rotundity.  Johnson. 

round,  v.  Circuit. 
to  rouse,  v.  To  awaken. 
to  bout,  v.  To  beat. 
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ROYAL. 


RUB. 


ROUTE,  ROAD,  COURSE. 

ROUTE  comet  in  all  probability  from 
rotundas  round,  signifying  the  round  wliich 
one  goes. 

ROAD  comes  no  doubt  from  ride,  sig- 
uifyiug  the  place  where  one  rides,  as 
COURSE,  from  the  Latin  curm  (v. 
Course),  signifies  the  place  where  one 
walks  or  runs. 

Route  is  to  road  as  the  species  to  the 
genus:  a route  is  a circular  kind  of 
road;  it  is  chosen  ns  the  circuitous  di- 
rection towards  a certain  point : the  road 
may  be  either  in  a direct  or  indirect 
line;  the  route  is  always  indirect;  the 
route  is  chosen  only  by  horsemen,  or 
those  who  go  to  a considerable  distance ; 
the  road  may  be  chosen  for  the  shortest 
distance ; the  route  and  road  are  pursued 
in  their  beaten  track ; the  course  is  often 
chosen  in  the  unbeaten  track : an  army 
or  a company  go  a certain  route;  foot 
passengers  are  seen  to  take  a certain 
courie  over  fields. 

Corfw  (after  bis  defeat  St  Htsico)  wss  rngs((*d  In 
deep  consullslkm  wUk  hts  officers,  concerning  the 
rente  which  the,  ought  to  take  in  tbeir  re: rest. 

Ro.kbtbok. 

At  oor  first  stlly  Into  the  Intellectual  world,  we 
nil  march  together  slung  one  tlrsight  sod  open  road. 

JoariBOx. 

Then  to  the  strvnm  when  neither  friends  nor  force. 
No r speed,  not  srt  avail,  he  shapes  his  course. 

DMrwtat. 

ROYAL,  REGAL,  KINGLY. 

ROYAL  and  REGAL,  from  the  Latin 
res  a king,  though  of  foreign  origin,  have 
obtained  more  general  application  than 
the  corresponding  English  term  KING- 
LY. Royal  signifies  belonging  to  a king, 
in  its  most  general  sense ; regal,  in  Latin 
regalis,  signifies  appertaining  to  a king,  in 
its  particular  application  ; kingly  signi- 
fies properly  like  a king.  A royal  car- 
riage, a royal  residence,  a royal  couple,  a 
royal  salute,  royal  authority,  all  designate 
the  general  and  ordinary  appurtenances 
to  a king : regal  government,  regal  state, 
regal  power,  regal  dignity,  denote  the 
peculiar  properties  of  a king  : kingly  al- 
ways implies  what  is  becoming  a king,  or 
after  the  manner  of  a king ; a kingly 
crown  is  such  as  a king  ougiit  to  wear  j 
a kingly  mien,  that  which  is  after  the 
manner  of  a king. 

He  died,  and  oh ! may  no  reflection  shed 

Its  pols'iioos  venom  on  the  royal  deed.  Pnion. 

Jevnsnlem  combin'd  must  tee 
My  open  fault  and  regal  Infamy.  Psion. 

Sdplo,  yon  know  how  Matsanlssa  bean 
His  kingly  post,  »t  more  than  ninety  yean,  Dcxoaa. 


TO  RUB,  CHAFE,  FRET,  GALt. 

To  RUB,  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew rup;  it  is  the  generic  term,  express- 
ing simply  the  act  of  moving  bodies  when 
in  contact  with  each  other;  to  CHAFE, 
from  the  French  chauffer,  and  the  Latin 
calfucere  to  make  hot,  signifies  to  rub 
a thing  until  it  is  heated  : to  FRET,  liko 
the  word  fritter,  comes  from  the  Latin 
frico  to  rub  or  crumble,  signifying  to  wear 
away  by  rubbing:  to  GALL,  from  the 
noun  gall,  signifies  to  make  as  bitter  or 
painful  as  gall,  that  is,  to  wound  by  rub- 
bing.  Things  are  rubbed  sometimes  for 
purposes  of  convenience ; but  they  are 
chafed,  fretted,  and  galled,  injuriously: 
the  skin  is  liahle  to  chafe  from  any  vio- 
lence; leather  will  fret  from  the  motion 
of  a carriage ; when  the  skin  is  once 
broken,  animals  will  become  galled  by  a 
continuance  of  the  friction.  These  terms 
are  likewise  used  in  the  morn)  sense,  to 
denote  the  actions  of  things  on  tiie  mind, 
where  the  distinction  is  dearly  kept  up: 
we  meet  with  rubs  from  the  opposing  sen- 
timents of  others ; the  angry  humours 
are  chafed;  the  mind  is  fretted  and 
made  sure  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
small  troubles  and  vesations ; pride  is 
galled  by  humiliations  and  severe  degra- 
dations. 

A boy  educated  at  home  meet*  with  continual 
rubt  and  disappointments  (when  he  comes  into  the 
woild).  Biurru. 

Accoutred  as  we  were,  we  both  plung'd  in 
The  troubled  Tiber,  chafing  with  the  shores. 

SaAJtsnuub 

And  fall  of  indignation  frcUg 

That  women  should  be  such  coquettes.  Swirr. 

Thus  every  poet  in  bis  kind 

I»  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind. 

Who,  tho*  too  little  to  be  seen. 

Can  tease  and  galL,  and  give  the  spleen.  Swift. 
Foal  cankVing  rust  the  bidden  t res  sure  Jrclt% 

But  gold  that’*  put  to  use  more  gold  begets. 

BHAftirKAKS. 

rude,  v.  Coarse. 
rude,  v.  Impertinent. 
rueful,  v.  Piteous. 
rugged,  v.  Abrupt. 
ruin,  v.  Bane. 
ruin,  v.  Destruction. 
ruin,  r.  Fall. 
rule,  v.  Guide. 
to  rule,  v.  To  governs 
rule,  v.  Maxim, 
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bulk,  p.  Order. 
ruling,  v.  Prevailing. 
rumour,  o.  Fame. 
rupture,  fracture,  fraction. 

RUPTURE,  from  rumpo  to  break  or 
burst,  and  FRACTURE  or  FRACTION, 
from  frango  to  break,  denote  different 
kinds  ol  breaking,  according  to  the  ob- 
jects to  which  the  action  is  applied.  Soft 
substances  may  suffer  a rupture;  as  the 
rupture  of  a blood-vessel : hard  sub- 
stances a fracture  ; as  the  fracture  of  a 
bone.  Rupture  and  fraction,  though  not 
fracture,  are  used  in  an  improper  applica- 
tion ; as  the  rupture  of  a treaty,  or  the 
fraction  of  a unit  into  parts. 

To  be  on  enemj,  and  once  to  bare  been  a friend, 
Aoea  It  not  embitter  tbe  rupture  P Sooth. 

And  o’er  the  hlgh-plIM  hills  of  fractur'd  earth, 
Wide  dash'd  the  waves.  Thomioi*. 

RURAL,  RUSTIC. 

AltSocch  both  these  terms,  from  the 
Latin  rut  country,  signify  belonging  to 
the  country;  yet  the  former  is  used  in  a 
good,  and  the  latter  in  a bad  or  an  indif- 
ferent sense.  RURAL  applies  to  all 
country  objects,  except  man  ; it  is,  there- 
fore, always  connected  with  the  charms 
of  nature  : RUSTIC  applies  only  to  per- 
sons, or  what  is  personal,  in  the  country, 
and  is,  therefore,  always  associated  with 
the  wftnt  of  culture.  Rural  scenery  is 
always  interesting ; hut  the  rustic  man- 
ners of  the  peasants  have  frequently  too 
much  that  is  uncultivated  and  rude  in 
them  to  he  agreeable  : a rural  habitation 
may  be  fitted  for  persons  in  a higher  sta- 
tion ; but  a rustic  cottage  is  adapted  only 
for  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  couotry. 

KVn  how,  methlnk.,  u pondering  ben.*  I .tend, 

I tl*e  rural  virtues  leave  tbe  land.  Goldexitr. 

The  freedom  and  laxity  of  a Turtle  life  product** 
remarkable  particularities  of  conduct.  Johnson. 

rustic,  t>.  Countryman. 
rustic,  t\  Rural. 

S. 

sacrament,  t.  Lord’s  Supper. 
sacred,  v.  Holy. 
sad,  v.  Dull. 
sad,  v.  Mournful. 


SAFH,  secure. 

SAFE,  in  Latin  salvus,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  satah,  to  be  tranquil. 

SECURE,  t).  Certain. 

Safety  implies  exemption  from  harm, 
or  the  danger  of  harm;  secure,  the  ex- 
emption from  danger : a person  may 

be  safe  or  saved  in  the  midst  of  a fire,  if 
he  be  untquched  by  the  fire  ; hat  he  is, 
in  such  a case,  the  reverse  of*  secure.  In 
the  sense  of  exemption  from  danger, 
safety  expresses  much  less  than  security : 
we  may  be  safe  without  using  any  parti- 
cular measures;  but  none  can  reckon  on 
any  degree  of  security  without  great  pre- 
caution : a person  may  be  very  safe  on 
the  top  of  n coach,  in  the  dny  time ; bnt 
if  ho  wish  to  secure  himself,  at  night, 
from  falling  off,  he  must  be  fastened. 

It  cannot  be  $aje  for  any  man  to  walk  upon  a pre- 
cipice, and  to  bo  always  on  tbe  very  border  of  de- 
struction. South. 

No  man  can  rationally  account  himself  secure  tin* 
lesa  be  could  command  all  tbe  chances  of  tbe  world. 

Spurn. 

sagacity,  v.  Penetration. 

SAGE,  SAGACIOUS,  SAPIENT. 

SAGE  and  SAGACIOUS  are  vari- 
ations from  the  Latin  sagas  and  segio, 
probably  from  the  Persiau  tag  a dog,  saga- 
city being  the  peculiar  property  of u dog. 

SAPIENT  is  in  Latin  sapiens,  from 
sapio,  which  is  either  from  the  Greek 
•ropoc  wise,  or,  in  the  sense  of  tasting, 
from  the  Hebrew  sephah  the  lip. 

The  first  of  these  terms  has  a good 
sense,  in  application  to  men,  to  denote 
the  faculty  of  discerning  immediately, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  very 
similar  to  that  sagacity  in  brutes  which 
instinctively  perceives  the  truth  of  a 
thing  without  the  deductions  of  reason; 
sapient,  which  has  very  different  meanings 
in  the  original,  is  now  employed  only  in 
regard  to  animals  which  are  trained  up  to 
particular  arts ; its  use  is  therefore  most- 
ly burlesque. 

So  vlranse  l hr,  will  appear,  bnt  to  it  happen'd. 

That  ihtrtt*  most  sage  Academician*  vale 
lu  solemn  consultation— on  a cabbage. 

Cixmuni. 

Sngaciout  all  to  trace  (be  smallest  panic, 

And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest.  You  ns* 

sailor,  r.  Seaman. 

SAKK,  ACCOUNT,  REASON,  PUR- 
POSE, END. 

These  terms,  all  employed  adverbially, 
modify  or  connect  propositions : hence, 
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SALUTE. 


SAP. 


one  UTt,  for  bis  SAKE,  on  his  AC- 
COUNT, for  this  REASON,  for  this 
PURPOSE,  and  to  this  END. 

Sake,  which  comes  from  the  word  to, 
seek,  is  mostly  said  of  persons ; what  is 
done  for  a person’s  sake  is  the  same  as 
because  of  his  seeking  or  at  his  desire; 
one  may,  however,  say  in  regard  to  things, 
for  the  take  of  good  order,  implying  what 
good  order,'  requires  : uccount  is  indiffer- 
ently employed  for  persons  or  things ; 
what  is  done  on  a person's  account  is 
done  in  his  behalf,  and  for  his  interest; 
what  is  done  on  account  of  indisposition 
is  done  in  consequence  of  it,  the  indisposi- 
tion being  the  cause  : reason,  purpose,  and 
end,  are  applied  to  things  only  : we  speak 
of  the  reason  as  the  thing  that  justifies  : 
we  explain  why  we  do  a tiling  when  we 
SBy  we  do  it  for  this  or  that  reason  : we 
speak  of  the  purpose  and  the  end  by  way 
of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  thing:  the 
propriety  of  measures  cannot  be  known 
unless  we  know  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  done;  nor  will  a prudent  per- 
son be  satisfied  to  follow  any  course,  un- 
less he  knows  to  what  end  it  will  lead. 

salubrious,  v.  Healthy. 
salutary,  v.  Healthy. 

TO  SALUTE,  V.  To  OCCOSt. 

SALUTE,  SALUTATION,  GREETING. 

SALUTE,  and  SALUTATION,  from 
the  Latin  talus,  signifies  literally  wishing 
health  to  a person. 

GREETING,  comes  from  the  Ger- 
man ertisien  to  kiss  or  salute. 

Salute  respects  the  thing,  and  saluta- 
tion the  person  giving  the  salute  : a salute 
may  consist  either  of  a word  or  an  action ; 
salutations  pass  from  one  friend  to  an- 
other: the  salute  may  be  either  direct  or 
indirect ; the  salutation  is  always  direct 
and  personal : guns  are  fired  by  way  of  a 
salute ; hows  are  given  in  the  way  of  a 
salutation ; greeting  is  a familiar  kind  of 
salutation,  which  may  be  given  vocally  or 
in  writing.  4 

Strabo  trtla  u»  hr  >aw  the  .latue  of  Memoon, 
which,  accordion  to  the  goeir,  saluted  the  morula* 
rao,  ererj  do*,  at  Ita  Slat  rWn*,  with  * hafmoulooi 
sou  oil.  PaioBAUX. 

Jrwrphua  makr*  mention  of  a Manakcn,  who  bad 
tb«  spirit  of  piwplw*  y,  and  one  Him*  meeting  *llk 
llerod  arnonf  bit  school M low*,  fretted  him  with 
this  salutation,  • Hail,  King  of  (be  Jew*.* 

Pit  IDEAL  K. 

Mot  only  thooe  I nam'd  1 there  ahall  g reef, 

Bat  my  own  gallant,  virtuous  Cato  meet.  Dunham, 


to  sanction,  v.  To  Countenance. 
sanctity,  c.  Holiness. 
sane,  v.  Sound. 

SANGUINARY,  BLOODY,  BLOOD- 
THIRSTY. 

SANGUINARY,  from  sanguis,  is  em- 
ployed both  in  the  sense  of  BLOODY  or 
having  blood : BLOOD-THIRSTY,  or 
the  thirsting  after  blood:  sanguinary,  in 
the  first  case,  relates  only  to  blood  shed, 
as  a sanguinary  engagement,  or  a sangui- 
nary conflict ; bloody  is  used  in  the  fa- 
miliar application,  to  denote  the  simple 
resence  of  blood,  as  a bloody  coat,  or  a 
loody  sword. 

In  the  second  case,  sanguinary  is  em- 
ployed to  characterize  the  tempers  of  per- 
sons only;  blood-thirsty  to  characterize 
the  tempers  of  persons  or  animals  : the 
French  revolution  has  given  us  many  spe- 
cimens how  sanguinary  men  may  become 
who  are  abandoned  to  their  own  furious 
passions ; tygers  are  by  nature  the  most 
blood-thirsty  of  all  creatures. 

The,  haw  wen  the  French  rebel  agaluat  a mild 
and  lawful  monarch  with  more  fury  tban  ecer  anj 
people  ba,  been  known  to  rtae  axolotl  the  moat  illm- 
gal  usurper  or  the  inoat  sanguinary  I) rant.  Bcnan. 

And  from  the  wound. 

Black  Stnodp  drop,  dbtlll'd  upon  the  ground. 

Damns. 

The  Prnrtlaat  fought  not  like  the  Mexican,  to 
glnt  blood-thirsty  dictnltlee  with  homaa  racrlficra. 

Rouituon. 

SAP,  UNDERMINE. 

SAP  signifies  the  juice  which  springs 
from  the  root  of  a tree  ; hence  to  sap 
signifies  to  come  at  the  root  of  any  thing 
by  digging:  to  UNDERMINE  signifies 
to  form  a mine  under  the  ground,  or 
under  whatever  is  upon  the  ground  : we 
may  sap,  therefore,  without  undermining  ; 
and  undermine  without  sapping : we  mny 
sap  the  foundation  of  a house  without 
making  any  mine  underneath ; and  in  for- 
tifications wc  may  undermine  either  a 
mound,  a ditch,  or  a wall,  without  strik- 
ing immediately  nt  the  foundation : hence, 
in  the  moral  application,  to  sap  is  a more 
direct  and  decisive  mode  of  destruction  ; 
to  undermine  is  a gradual,  and  may  be  a 
partial  action.  Infidelity  saps  the  morals 
of  a nation  ; courtiers  undermine  one  an- 
other’s interests  at  court. 

With  morning  dram.. 

A filth]  custom  which  be  caught  from  thor. 

Clean  from  bb  former  practice,  now  he  saps 
HU  ]otlthful  titfour.  Ct  uataitso. 
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To  be  K nun  of  bulnm  k,  lo  aUor  void.,  to  to  a 
plaC*c  M<1  M>J,  » treacherous  mpplutet  And  undrr- 
miner  of  tbo  peace  of  famillru.  Solth. 

sarcasm,  v.  Ridicule. 

TO  SATIATE,  v.  To  satisfy. 
satire,  v.  Ridicule. 

SATIRE,  V.  Wit. 

satisfaction,  c.  Compensation. 
satisfaction,  v.  Contentment. 

TO  SATISFV,  PLEASE,  GRATIFY. 

To  SATISFY  (v.  Contentment)  is  ra- 
ther to  produce  pleasure  indirectly ; to 
PLEASE  (®.  Agreeable)  is  to  produce  it 
directly  : the  former  is  negative,  the  lat- 
ter positive  pleasure : as  every  desire  is 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  paiu,  sa- 
tisfaction, which  is  the  removal  of  desire, 
is  itself  to  a certain  extent  pleasure ; hut 
what  satisfies  is  not  always  calculated  to 
please ; nor  is  that  which  pleases,  that 
which  will  always  satisfy:  plain  food  sa- 
tisfies a hungry  person,  but  does  not  please 
him  when  lie  is  not  hungry ; social  en- 
joyments please,  but  they  are  very  far 
from  satisfying  those  who  do  not  restrict 
their  indulgencies.  To  GRATIFY  is  to 
please  in  a high  degree,  to  produce  a 
vivid  pleasure : we  may  be  pkased  with 
trifles : but  we  are  commonly  gratified 
with  such  things  as  act  strongly  either  on 
tlte  senses  or  the  affections  : an  epicure 
is  gratified  with  those  delicacies  which 
suit  his  taste ; an  amateur  in  music  will 
be  gratified  with  hearing  a piece  of  Han- 
del's composition  finely  performed. 

Il«  who  bn  itia  over  Ibc  whole  ilrele  of  ..rib], 
yltmurri , will  be  forced  to  complain  that  rlibrr  (he, 
were  no!  pleasure,  or  that  pteaiure  war  not  satis. 
Jaetion.  Solth. 

Did  we  romirler  Ibot  Ihe  rnlndof  man  la  the  mao 
himself,  orabualtl  think  it  Ibr  mod  uooatural  aort  of 
nelf-mord.r  to  sacrXre  the  rentlmrul  of  the  .ml  to 
fratij > the  appetitea  ot  the  hod;.  Srsnut. 

r 

TO  SATISFY,  SATIATE,  G LET,  CLOY. 

lo  SATISFY  is  to  take  enough:  SA- 
II AIL  is  a frequentative,  formed  from 
satis  enough,  signifying  to  have  more 
than  enough. 

GLUT,  in  Latin  glutio , from  gala  the 
throat,  signifies  to  take  down  the  throat. 
Satisfaction  brings  pleasure ; it  is  what 
nature  demands;  and  nature,  therefore, 
makes  a suitable  return : satiety  is  at- 
tended with  disgust ; it  is  what  appetite 
demands;  but  appetite  is  the  corruption 
of  nature,  and  produces  nothing  hut  evil; 
glutting  is  at)  act  of  intemperance ; it  is 


what  the  inordinate  appetite  demands; 
it  greatly  exceeds  the  former  in  degree 
both  of  the  cause  and  the  consequence  : 
CLOYING  is  the  consequence  of  glut- 
ting. Every  healthy  person  satisfies  him- 
self with  a regular  portion  of  food ; chil- 
dren, if  unrestrained,  seek  to  satiate  their 
appetites,  and  cloy  themselves  by  their 
excesses;  brutes,  or  men  debased  into 
brutes,  glut  themselves  with  that  which 
is  agreeable  to  their  appetites. 

The  first  three  terms  are  employed  in 
a moral  application  ; the  last  only  in  a 
natural  or  proper  sense : me  satisfy  desires 
in  general,  or  any  particular  desire ; we 
satiate  the  appetite  for  pleasure;  oue 
gluts  the  eyes  or  the  ears  by  any  thing 
that  is  horrid  or  painful. 

The  only  (king  that  can  give  the  mind  any  wild 
tali  {faction  h a certain  complacency  and  repot*  in 
the  good  providence  ot  God.  Hmhun«. 

*Twaa  not  eooagh 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a tingle  life. 

Puny  impiety!  whole  kingdoms  fell. 

To  note  the  lost  of  power.  Port* i s. 

If  the  understanding  be  detained  by  occupations 
lew  pleasing,  ft  returns  again  to  study  With  greater 
alacrity  than  when  It  Is  glutted  with  ideal  pleasure*. 

JOHRSM. 

Religions  pleasure  Is  sock  a pleasure  as  can  never 
clotf  or  overwork  the  mind.  Solth, 

saucy,  v.  Impertinent. 
savage,  v.  Cruel. 
savage,  u.  Ferocious. 

TO  SAVE,  v.  To  deliver. 
to  save,  v.  To  keep. 

TO  save,  spark,  preserve, 
protect. 

To  SAVE  is  to  make  safe  (y.  Safe). 

SPARE,  in  German  sparen,  comes 
from  the  Latin  parco,  and  the  Hebrew 
pnrek  to  free. 

PRESERVE,  compounded  of  pree  and 
servo  to  keep,  signifies  to  keep  oil'. 

PROTECT,  v.  To  defend. 

The  idea  of  keeping  free  from  evil  is 
the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms,  and 
tlie  peculiar  signification  of  the  term 
save;  they  differ  either  in  the  nature  of 
the  evil  kept  of)',  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  agent : we  may  be  saved  from  every 
kind  of  evil  ; but  we  are  spared  only 
from  those  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
another  to  inflict:  we  inav  be  saved  from 
falling,  or  saved  from  au  illness ; a cri- 
minal is  spared  from  punishment,  or  we 
may  be  spared  by  Divine  Providence 
in  the  midst  of  some  calamity : we  may 
be  saved  and  spared  from  auy  evils,  great 


SCARCITY. 


SCHOOL. 


WO 


or  small ; we  are  preserved  and  protected 
only  from  evils  of  magnitude  : we  may 
be  saved  cither  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  or  the  fatal  vicissitudes  of 
life  t we  may  be  spared  the  pain  of  a 
disagreeable  meeting,  or  we  may  be 
spared  our  lives;  we  are  preserved  from 
ruin,  or  protected  from  oppression.  To 
save  and  spare  apply  to  evils  that  are  ac- 
tual and  temporary ; preserve  and  protect 
to  those  which  are  possible  or  perma- 
nent : we  may  be  saved  from  drowning, 
or  we  may  save  a thing  instead  of  throw, 
ing  it  away ; or  a person  may  be  spared 
from  the  sentence  of  the  law  ; but  we  are 
preserved  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  or  we  preserve  with  care  that 
which  is  liable  to  injury,  or  we  are  pro- 
tected from  the  attacks  of  robbers. 

To  save  may  be  the  effect  of  accident 
or  design ; to  spare  is  always  the  effect 
of  some  design  or  connexion  ; to  preserve 
and  protect  are  the  effect  of  a special  ex- 
ertion of  power;  the  latter  in  a still 
higher  degree  than  the  former : we  may 
be  preserved,  by  ordinary  means,  from 
the  evils  of  human  life  ; but  we  are  pro- 
tected by  the  government,  or  by  Divine 
Providence,  from  the  active  assaults  of 
those  who  aim  at  doing  us  mischief. 

AttiHvt  Mcrlfle*d  bimielf  to  $ave 

That  faith  which  to  hit  barb’rou*  ton  he  fife. 

Dram. 

Let  Cmar  jpmd  hit  conquests  far. 

Lets  pirat'd  to  triumph  than  to  tp*rt,  Johksow. 

Cortes  was  extremely  solicitous  to  preserve  the 
eh  jr  of  Mexico  as  much  as  posslbla  from  being  de- 
stroyed. Roaiucrsox. 

How  poor  a thing  Is  man,  wbom  death  Itself 
Cannot  protect  from  Injuries.  Ran DOi.ru. 

saving,  v.  (Economical . 
to  saunter,  v.  To  linger, 
savour,  v.  Taste. 
to  say,  v.  To  speak. 
saying,  v.  Axiom. 
to  scale,  v.  To  arise. 
scandal,  v.  Discredit. 
scandalous,  t?.  Infamous. 
scanty,  v.  Bare. 
scarce,  v.  Rare. 
scarcely,  v.  Hardly. 

SCARCITY,  DEARTH. 

SCARCITY  (c.  llare)  is  a generic 
term  to  denote  the  circumstance  of  a 
thing  being  scarce. 


DEARTH,  which  is  the  same  as  dear- 
ness, is  a mode  of  scarcity  applied  in  the 
literal  seuse  to  provisions  mostly  as  pro- 
visions are  mostly  dear  when  they  are 
scarce ; the  word  deurlh  therefore  denotes 
scarcity  in  a high  degree : whatever  men 
want,  and  find  it  difficult  to  procure,  they 
complain  of  its  scarcity : when  a country 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  visited  with  a fa- 
mine, it  experiences  the  frigliifullest  of 
all  dearths. 

to  scatter,  v.  To  spread. 
scent,  v.  Smell. 
scheme,  v.  Design. 

scholar,  disciple. 

SCHOLAR  and  DISCIPLE  are  both 
applied  to  such  ns  learn  from  others  : but 
the  former  is  said  only  of  those  who  learn 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge ; the  latter 
of  one  who  acquires  anv  art  or  science 
from  the  instruction  of  another : the 

scholar  is  opposed  to  the  teacher ; the 
disciple  to  the  master  : children  .are  al- 
ways scholars ; adult  persons  may  be  dis- 
ciples. 

Scholars  chiefly  employ  themselves  in 
the  study  of  words;  disciples,  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  our  Saviour,  in  the  study  of 
things  : we  are  the  scholars  of  any  one 
nnder  whose  care  we  are  placed,  or  from 
wbom  we  learn  any  thing,  good  or  bad  ; 
we  are  the  disciples  only  of  distinguished 
persons,  or  such  as  communicate  useful 
Knowledge  : children  are  sometimes  too 
apt  scholars  in  learning  evil  from  one  an- 
other. 

Tbe  Roman*  conAmd  thnmelm  tbe  tchtLin 
of  the  Greek*.  Jornwx. 

We  are  not  tbe  dUciplet  of  Voltaire.  Biui. 

SCHOOL,  ACADEMY. 

Tut:  Latiu  term  schola  signifies  a loiter- 
ing place,  a place  for  desultory  conversa- 
tion or  instruction,  from  the  Greek  0*0X9 
leisure  ; hence  it  has  been  extended  to 
any  place  where  instruction  is  given,  par- 
ticularly that  which  is  communicated  to 
youth,  which  being  an  easy  task  to  one 
who  is  familiar  with  this  subject  is  con- 
sidered as  a relaxation  rather  than  a la- 
bour. 

ACADEMY  derives  its  name  from  the 
Greek  aealf/ua  the  name  of  a public 
place  in  Athens,  where  tbe  philosopher 
Plato  first  gave  his  lectures,  wliich  after- 
wards became  a place  of  resort  for  learned 
men  ; hence  societies  of  learned  men  have 
since  been  termed  academics. 
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SCOFF 

Tbe  leading  idea  in  the  word  SCHOOL 
is  that  of  instruction  given  and  doctrine 
received  ; in  tha  word  academy  is  that  of 
association  among  those  who  have  al- 
ready learned  : hence  we  speak  in  tbe 
literal  sense  of  the  school  where  young 
persons  meet  to  be  taught,  or  in  the  ex- 
tended and  moral  sense  of  the  old  and 
new  school,  the  Pythagorean  school,  the 
philosophical  tchool,  mid  the  like ; but  the 
academy  of  urt9  or  sciences,  the  French 
academy,  being  members  of  any  academy, 
and  the  tike. 

The  world  H a prrat  tchool  whore  deceit.  In  ell 
Us  farma,  li  one  of  the  lemon  j thst  Is  int  learned. 

Bull. 

As  for  other  academia,  seek  at  thoee  for  palat- 
ine, veolptore,  or  architecture,  we  hare  not  err  much 
as  beard  the  proposal.  fiuav  rcncav. 

science,  v.  Knowledge. 

TO  SCOFF,  GIBE,  JEER,  SNEER. 

SCOFF  comes  from  the  Greek  treurru 
to  deride. 

GIBB  and  JEER  are  connected  with 
the  word  gabble  and  jabber,  denoting  an 
unseemly  mode  of  speech. 

SNEER  is  connected  with  sneeze  and 
nose,  the  member  by  which  sneering'  is 
performed. 

Scoffing  is  a general  term  for  expressing 
contempt ; we  may  scoff  either  by  gibes, 
jeers,  or  sneers ; or  we  may  scoff  by  op- 
probrious language  and  contemptuous 
looks  with  gibing,  jeering,  or  sneering  : 
to  gibe,  jeer,  and  sneer,  are  personal  acts  ; 
the  gibe  and  jeer  consist  of  words  ad- 
dressed to  an  individual : the  former  has 
most  of  ill-nature  and  reproach  in  it ; the 
latter  has  more  of  ridicule  or  satire  iu  it; 
they  are  both,  however,  applied  to  the  ac- 
tions of  vulgar  people,  who  practise  their 
coarse  jokes  on  each  other.  Scoff  und 
sneer  are  directed  either  to  persons  or 
things,  as  the  object ; gibe  and  jeer  only 
towards  persons : scoff  is  taken  only  in 
the  proper  sense  ; sneer  derives  its  mean- 
ing from  the  literal  act  of  sneering : the 
scoffer  speaks  lightly  of  that  winch  de- 
serves serious  attention ; the  snecrer 
speaks  cither  actually  with  a sneer,  or  as 
it  were  by  implication  with  a sneer:  the 
scoffers  at  religion  set  at  nought  all 
thoughts  of  decorum,  they  openly  avow 
the  little  estimation  in  which  they  hold 
it ; the  sneerers  at  religion  are  more  sly, 
but  not  less  malignant;  they  wish  to 
treat  religion  with  contempt,  but  not  to 
bring  themselves  into  the  contempt  they 
deserve. 
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The  fop,  with  learning  at  defiance, 

Scojfi  »t  the  pedant  and  the  science.  Gat. 

Shrewd  fellows  and  inch  arch  wags ! A tribe 
That  meet  for  nothing  but  to  gibt.  Swift . 

That  jeering  demeanour  Is  a quality  of  great  of- 
fence to  others  and  danger  towards  a man’*  self.  r 
Load  Wantwosth. 

There  is  one  short  passage  still  remaining  (of 
Aleie*  the  post's)  which  cousejs  a sneer  at  Pytha- 
e°ra*'  Clmusalakd. 

Where  town  and  country  vicars  flock  In  tribes, 
Secur'd  by  uumbers  from  the  laymen's  gibes.  Swift. 

Midas,  expos'd  to  all  their  jeers , 

Had  lost  bis  art,  and  kept  hi»  ears.  Swift. 

And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they, 

JJke  females  o'er  their  morning  ten.  Swift. 

scope,  v.  Tendency. 
to  scorn,  v.  To  contemn. 
scornful,  v.  Contemptuous. 
to  scream,  v.  To  cry. 
to  screen,  v.  To  cover. 
scribe,  v.  Writer. 

TO  SCRUPLE,  HESITATE,  WAVER. 

SCRUPLE,  v.  Conscientious. 

HESITATE,  v.  To  demur. 

WAVER,  Irom  the  word  mare,  signi- 
fies to  move  backward  and  forward  like  a 
wave. 

To  scruple  simplv  keeps  us  from  de- 
ciding; the  terms  hesitation  und  trotrr- 
ing  bespeak  a fluctuating  or  variable  state 
ol  the  mind : we  scruple  simply  from 
motives  ot  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  a 
thing:  we  hesitate  and  Tracer  front  va- 
rious motives,  particularly  such  as  affec 
our  interests.  Conscience  produces  scru 
pies,  fear  produces  hesitation,  irresolution 
produces  wavering : a person  scruples  to 
do  an  action  which  muy  hurt  his  neigh- 
bour or  ulfend  his  Maker ; he  hesitates  to 
do  a thing  which  lie  fears  may  not  prove 
advantageous  to  him ; lie  wavers  in  his 
mind  betwixt  going  or  staying,  according 
as  his  inclinations  impel  him  to  the  one 
or  the  other : a iiiuu  who  does  not  scruple 
to  say  or  do  as  he  pleases  will  be  an  of- 
fensive companion  if  not  a dangerous 
member  of  society:  he  who  hesitates 
only  when  the  doing  of  good  is  proposed, 
evinces  himself  a worthless  member  of 
society;  lie  who  wavers  between  his  duty 
and  his  inclination,  will  seldom  maintain 
a long  or  doubtful  contest. 

The  Jacobin,  ,W«lie  s change,  and  IWe,  will  have 
it  ir  tbrjr  can;  ir  the jr  cannot  have  It  bj  KmcIMi 
cabal,  thej  will  make  no  tort  of  temple  to  have  It 
bj  the  cabal  of  France.  fit  nan. 
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SEAMAN. 


SECOND. 


Tbe  lord*  of  the  eougitgmtlou  did  not  htritatt  ft 
moment  whether  they  should  employ  their  wholo 
strength  In  one  generous  effort  to  rescue  their  re- 
ligion and  liberty  from  Impending  destruction. 

Roukrtson. 

It  la  the  grew  teat  absurdity  to  be  tear eWrtf  and 
uasrtlled  without  closing  with  that  tide  wbkh  ap- 
pear* the  meet  cafe  and  probable.  Addison. 

scrofulous,  v.  Conscientious. 
to  scrutinize,  v.  Topry. 
scrutiny,  v.  Examination. 
scum,  v.  Dregs. 
scurrilous,  v.  Reproachful. 

SEAL,  STAMP. 

SEAL  is  a specific ; STAMP,  a gene- 
ral terra  : there  cannot  be  a teal  without 
a < lamp  ; but  there  may  be  many  stamps 
where  there  is  no  seal.  The  scat,  in  Latin 
sigillum,  signifies  a signet  or  little  sign, 
consisting  of  any  one's  coat  of  arras  or 
any  device ; the  stamp  is,  in  general,  any 
impression  whatever  which  has  been 
made  by  stamping,  that  is,  any  impression 
which  is  not  eusily  to  lie  effaced.  In 
the  improper  sense,  the  seal  is  the  au- 
thority ; thus  to  set  one's  seal  is  the  same 
as  to  authorize,  and  the  seal  of  truth  is 
any  outward  mark  which  characterizes 
it : but  in  the  stamp  is  the  impression  by 
which  we  distinguish  the  thing ; thus  a 
thing  is  said  to  bear  tbe  stamp  of  truth, 
of  sincerity,  of  veracity,  and  the  like. 

Therefore  not  long  In  force  tbl.cb.r1er  .toot), 
■Wanting  that  seat,  tt  mutt  be  is  til'd  In  blood. 

Dints. 

Whdooi  for  part.  I<  matter™  for  tbe  trhole. 

Tbiv  itamp < tbe  paradox,  aod  give,  ua  leave 
To  call  tbe  wwrrt  weak.  YocxO. 

SEAMAN,  WATERMAN,  SAILOR, 
MARINER. 

All  these  words  denote  persons  occu- 
pied in  navigation;  the  SEAMAN,  as 
the  word  implies,  follows  his  business  on 
the  sea;  the  WATERMAN  is  one  who 
gets  his  livelihood  on  fresh  water;  the 
SAILOR  and  the  MARINER  arc  hoth 
specific  terms  to  designate  the  seaman  : 
every  sailor  and  mariner  is  a seaman  ; al- 
though every  seaman  is  not  a sailor  or 
manner : the  former  is  one  who  is  em- 
ployed aUmt  the  laborious  part  of  the 
■vessel ; the  latter  is  one  who  traverses  the 
ocean  to  and  fro,  who  is  attached  to  the 
water,  and  passes  his  life  upon  it. 

Men  of  all  ranks  are  denominated  sea- 
men, whether  officers  or  men,  whether  in 
a merchantman  or  a king's  ship : sailor 
is  only  used  for  the  common  men,  or,  in 
he  sea  phrase,  for  those  before  the  mast, 


particularly  in  vessels  of  war ; hwice  our 
sailors  and  soldiers  are  spoken  of  as  the 
defenders  of  our  country  : a mariner  is 
aa  independent  kind  of  seaman  who  mar 
nages  his  own  vessel,  and  goes  on  an  ex- 
pedition on.  his  own  account ; fishermen, 
and  those  who  trade  along  the  coast,  are 
in  n particular  manner  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  mariners. 

Thu*  the  ton'd  teaman,  after  boiit’rou*  itormr. 

Lands  on  hi*  country ’a  breast. 

Many  a lawyer  who  make*  hot  an  Indifferent  fi- 
gure at  tbe  bar  might  hare  made  a very  elegant  %c+* 
terman.  South. 

Through  storm*  and  tempests  so  tbe  tailor  drive*. 

SniRLir. 

Welcome  to  me,  a*  to  a sinking  mariner 

Tbe  lucky  plank  that  bears  him  to  tbe  shore.  Lrk. 

search,  v.  Examination. 
to  search,  v.  To  examine. 
season,  v.  Time. 
seasonable,  i’.  Timely. 
to  secede,  v . To  recede. 
seclusion,  v.  Privacy. 

to  second, support. 

To  SECOND  is  to  give  the  assistance 
of  a second  person;  to  SUPPORT  is  to 
bear  up  on  one's  own  shouldert.  'lo  se- 
cond does  not  express  so  much  as  to  tup- 
port  : we  second  only  by  our  presence,  or 
our  word;  but  we  support  by  our  in- 
fluence, and  alt  the  means  that  are  in  our 
power  : we  second  a motion  by  a simple 
declaration  of  our  assent  to  it ; we  sup- 
port a motion  by  the  force  of  persuasion  ; 
so  likewise  we  are  said  always  to  second 
a person’s  views  when  wegivchiinopeuly 
our  countenance  by  declaring  our  appro- 
bation of  his  measures  ; and  wc  are  said 
to  support  him  when  we  give  the  assis- 
tance of  our  purse,  our  influence,  or  any 
other  thing  essential  for  the  attainment 
of  an  end. 

Tbe  Starting  vollicd  thunder  made  all  tpcod. 

And  rrconderf  tb,  elae  not  dreaded  .pear.  Xtltoa. 
Impeachment!  NO  can  beat  rental. 

And  AYE  support  the  civil  llrt.  Os*. 

SECOND,  SECONDARY,  INFERIOR. 
SECOND  and  SECONDARY  both 
come  from  the  Latin  secundus,  changed 
from  sequundus  and  sequor  to  follow,  sig- 
nifying the  order  of  succession  : the  for- 
mer simply  expresses  this  order ; but  the 
latter  includes  the  accessory  idea  of  com- 
parative demerit : a person  stands  second 
in  a list,  or  a letter  is  second  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  the  first ; but  a con- 
sideration il  secondary,  or  of  secondary 
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importance,  which  is  opposed  to  that 
which  holds  the  first  rank.  Secondary 
and  INFERIOR  both  designate  some 
lower  degree  of  a quality  j but  secondary 
is  only  applied  to  the  importance  or  va- 
lue of  things  ; inferior  is  applied  generally 
to  all  qualities : a man  of  business^  rec- 
kons every  thing  as  secondary  which  does 
not  forward  the  object  he  has  in  view ; 
men  of  inferior  abilities  are  disqualified 
by  nature  for  high  and  important  stations, 
although  they  may  be  more  fitted  for 
lower  stations  than  those  of  greater  abi- 
lities. 

Fold,  ftxHfoh  am!  WHh  (tear  or  death  aorpria’d. 
Which  cfcfcer  ahould  be  wUh’4  for  or  despis'd  ; 

Tbfc,  tf  oer  aouli  with  bodies  death  destra/. 

That,  If  our  sends  a second  life  eajoj.  Denham. 

M«ay,  Instead  of  eidpanarlif  to  form  their  o«a 
apUlio^  content  UMMdffi  with  the  Kcondmry 
nowled^r,  which  a convenient  bench  la  a cofcv 
fc«.«  C MH-Ir. 

Who  ata  alone 

From  all  ctemitjr  | for  none  I know 

9tc»nd  to  me,  or  like.  Mtiroa. 

H»|«  thou  not  made  bc  km  thj  nMItatr, 

Awl  IW  inferior  (or  beneath  me  let  l Miltok, 

secondary,  v.  Second. 
secrecy,  v.  Concealment. 
secret,  v.  Clandestine. 

SECRET,  HIDDEN,  LATENT,  OC- 
CULT, MYSTERIOUS. 

SECRET  (r.  Clandestine ) signifies 
known  to  one’s-self  only. 

HIDDF.N,  v.  To  conceal. 

LATENT,  in  Latin  late  ns,  from  lateo 
to  lie  hid,  signifies  the  same  us  bidden. 

OCCULT,  in  Latin  occultus , participle 
of  occulo,  compounded  of  oc  or  ob  and 
culo  or  colo  to  cover  over  by  tilling  or 
ploughing,  that  is,  to  cover  over  witli  the 
earth. 

MYSTERIOUS,  v.  Dark. 

What  is  secret  is  known  to  some  one  ; 
what  is  hidden  may  be  known  to  no  one  : 
it  rests  in  the  breust  of  an  individual  to 
keep  a thing  secret  ; it  depends  on  the 
course  of  things  if  any  thing  remains 
hidden:  every  mart  has  more  or  less  of 
that  which  he  wishes  to  Veep  secret ; the 
talent  of  many  lies  hidden  for  want  of 
opportunity  to  bring  it  into  exercise ; 
as  many  treasures  lie  hidden  in  the 
earth  for  want  of  being  discovered  and 
brought  to  light.  A secret  concerns  only 
the  individual  or  individuals  who  hold  it; 
but  that  which  is  hidden  may  concern  all 
the  world ; sometimes  th.*  success  o i a 
transaction  depends  upon  its  being  kept 
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secret ; the  stores  of  knowledge  which  yet 

remain  hidden  may  be  much  greater  than 
those  which  have  been  laid  open.  The 
latent  is  the  secret  or  concealed,  in  cases 
where  it  ought  to  be  open:  a latent  mo- 
tive is  that  which  a person  intentionally, 
though  not  justifiably,  keeps  to  himself ; 
the  latent  cause  for  any  proceeding  is 
that  which  is  not  revealed. 

Occult  and  mysterious  are  species  of 
the  hidden : the  former  respects  that 
which  has  a veil  naturally  thrown  over  it; 
the  latter  respects  that  mostly  which  is 
covered  with  a supernatural  veil:  an  oc- 
cult science  is  one  that  is  hidden  from  the 
view  of  persons  in  general  which  is  at- 
tainable but  by  few ; occult  causes  or 
qualities  are  those  which  lie  too  remote 
to  be  discovered  by  the  inquirer : the 
operations  of  Providence  are  said  to  be 
mysterious,  as  they  are  altogether  past  our 
finding  out;  many  points  of  doctrine  in 
our  religion  are  equally  mysterious,  as 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity. 

Mysterious  is  sometimes  applied  to  hu- 
man transactions  in  the  sense  of  throwing 
a veil  intentionally  over  any  tiling,  in 
which  sense  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
word  jccrcl,  with  this  distinction,  that 
what  is  secret  is  often  not  known  to  be 
secret ; but  that  which  is  mysterious  is  so 
only  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Things  arc 
sometimes  conducted  with  such  secrecy 
that  no  one  suspects  what  is  passing  until 
jt  is  seen  by  its  effects;  an  air  of  mystery 
is  sometimes  thrown  over  that  which  is 
in  reality  nothing  when  seen  : hence  se- 
crecy is  always  taken  in  a good  sense, 
since  it  is  so  great  an  esseutiul  in  the 
transactions  of  men ; but  mystery  is 
often  employed  in  a had  sense  ; either 
for  the  affected  concealment  of  that 
which  is  insignificant,  or  the  purposed 
concealment  of  that  which  is  bail:  an  ex- 
pedition is  said  to  be  secret,  but  not  mys- 
terious; on  the  other  band,  the  disappear- 
tuice  of  a person  may  be  mysterious,  but 
is  not  said  to  be  secret. 

Ye  boja,  who  pluck  the  «»»>»  and  .poll  theiprlnjr, 
Benin  the  teem  make  that, hoot,  a itlog. 

Da  yobm. 

The  hi led  taborieoa  mole. 

Ie  .lading  mnaea  noth,  her  kUrlen  hole.  Devon. 

Home  men  ban  an  oetuU  power  of  .telling  on 
the  afecltoni.  Jonnaon. 

From  fain  roid  embrace. 

Mmteriout  beaten  ! That  moment  to  the  ground, 

A blackened  cone,  waa  .truck  the  beaateoe.  makl 

Taoaaov. 

Mem’cj  confut’d,  end  Interrupted  thought, 

D***’*  harWogen  lie  talent  la  the  dnegbt.  Pmo*. 
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SECULAR. 


SEDULOUS. 


TO  SECRETE,  V.  To  COHCCal. 

TO  SBCRETE  ONE’s-SKLF,  V.  To 
abscond. 

SECULAR,  TEMPORAL,  WORLDLY. 

SECULAR,  in  Latin  seculurit,  from  se- 
culum  an  age  or  division  of  time,  signifies 
belonging  to  time  or  this  life. 

TEMPORAL,  in  Latin  temporalis,  from 
tempos  time,  signifies  lasting  only  for  a 
time. 

WORLDLY  signifies  after  the  manner 
of  the  world. 

Secular  is  opposed  to  ecclesiastical, 
temporal  and  worldly  are  opposed  to  spi- 
ritual or  eternal. 

The  idea  of  the  world,  or  the  outwnrd 
objects  and  pursuits  of  the  world,  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  which  is  set  above  the 
world,  is  implied  in  commou  by  all  the 
terms  ; but  secular  is  an  indifferent  term, 
applicable  to  the  allowed  pursuits  and 
concerns  of  men ; temporal  is  used  either 
in  an  indifferent  or  a bad  sense ; and 
worldly  mostly  in  a bad  sense,  as  con- 
trasted with  things  of  more  value. 

The  office  of  a clergyman  is  ecclesias- 
tical, but  that  of  a schoolmaster  is  secular, 
which  is  frequently  vested  in  the  same 
hands  ; the  upper  house  of  parliament 
consists  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal ; 
worldly  interest  has  a more  powerful 
sway  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind  than  their  spiritual  interests  : 
whoever  enters  into  the  hcly  office  ot  the 
ministry  with  merely  secular  views  of  pre- 
ferment, chooses  a very  unfit  source  of 
emolument;  a too  eager  pursuit  after 
temporal  advantages  and  temporal  plea- 
sures is  apt  to  draw  the  mind  away  from 
its  regard  to  those  which  are  eternal; 
worldly  applause  will  weigh  very  light 
when  set  in  the  balance  against  the  re- 
proaches of  one’s  own  conscience. 

Some  ut  Doth  Ins  Id  »b«t  haabmi  done  in  Franco 
but  a firm  and  temperate  exertion  of  freedom,  to 
continent  With  moral*  and  pietj,  at  to  make  it  de- 
tertinp  not  only  of  tho  secular  apjtlaote  of  dathing 
Machiavvtian  politician*,  hot  to  make  it  a lit 
Ibcioe  foe  ail  the  devout  cffoalooa  of  aacced  eloquence. 

Bunas. 

The  ultimate  purpoae  of  povernment  I*  temporal, 
and  that  of  religion  i*  eternal  happiness.  JoHNaon. 

Worldly  iblof*  ere  or  aacb  quality  aa  tn  lessen 
upon  dividing.  Ganvn. 

secure,  v.  Certain. 
secure,  v.  Safe. 
security,  v.  Deposit. 


security,  v.  Fence. 
sedate,  v.  Composed. 
sediment,  v.  Dregs. 
sedition,  v.  Insurrection. 
seditious,  v.  Factious. 
seditious,  v.  Tumultuous. 
to  seduce,  v.  To  allure. 
SEDULOUS,  DILIGENT,  ASSIDUOUS. 

SEDULOUS,  from  the  Latin  sedulus 
and  sedro,  signifies  sitting  close  to  a thing. 
DILIGENT,  u.  Active,  diligent. 
ASSIDUOUS,  v.  Active,  diligent. 

The  idea  of  application  is  expressed 
by  both  these  epithets,  but  sedulous  is 
a particular,  diligent  is  a general  term  : 
one  is  sedulous  by  habit  ; one  is  diligent 
either  habitually  or  occasionally  : a sedu- 
lous scholar  pursues  bis  studies  with  a 
regular  and  close  application ; a scholar 
may  be  diligent  ot  a certain  period, 
though  not  invariably  so.  Sedulity  seems 
to  mark  the  very  essential  property  of  ap- 
plication, that  is,  adhering  closely  to  aa 
object ; but  diligence  expresses  one’s  at- 
tachment to  a thing,  as  evinced  by  an 
eager  pursuit  of  it : the  former,  therefore, 
bespeaks  tbe  steadiness  of  the  character  ; 
the  latter  merely  the  turn  of  one’s  incli- 
nation : one  is  sedulous  from  a conviction 
of  the  importanceof  the  thing  : one  may 
be  diligent  by  fits  and  starts,  according 
to  the  humour  of  the  moment. 

Assiduous  and  sedulous  both  express  the 
quality  of  sitting  or  sticking  close  to  a 
thing,  but  the  former  may,  like  diligent, 
be  employed  on  a partial  occasion  ; the 
latteris  always  permanent : we  may  be  as- 
siduous in  our  attentions  to  a person  ; but 
we  are  sedulous  in  the  important  concerns 
of  life.  Sedulous  peculiarly  respects  the 
quiet  employments  of  life;  a teacher 
may  be  entitled  sedulous : diligent  re- 
spects the  active  employments;  one  is 
diligent  at  work  : assiduity  holds  a middle 
rank ; it  may  be  employed  equally  for 
that  which  requires  active  exertion,  or 
otherwise : we  may  be  assiduous  in  the 
pursuits  of  literature,  or  we  may  be  assi- 
duous in  our  attendance  upon  a person, 
or  the  performance  of  any  office. 

Oar  thing  I would  offer  i*  that  be  would  conatvut- 
1,  and  srduloiuty  rend  Tull*,  which  will  ioaenaibi, 
work  him  into  a good  Latin  style.  Locus. 

I would  recommend  n diligent  attendance  on  tbn 
court*  of  juatfee  (to  u student  foe  tbe  bar).  Dvuaioc. 
And  that  the  patient  dam  auiduout  alt*. 

Not  tn  be  tempted  from  bee  tender  tank.  To  onto  a 
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TO  SUB,  V.  To  look. 

TO  SUB,  PERCEIVE,  OBSERVE. 

SEE,  in  the  German  tehen,  Greek 
Otaofiat,  Hebrew  sucah  or  soab,  is  n gene* 
ral  term ; it  may  lie  either  a voluntary  or 
involuntary  action  : PERCEIVE,  from 
the  Latin  percipio  or  per  and  capio  to 
take  into  the  mind,  is  always  a voluntary 
action  ; and  OBSERVE  (v.  To  notice)  is 
an  intentional  action.  The  eve  sees  when 
the  mind  is  absent ; the  mind  and  the  eye 
perceive  in  conjunction : hence,  we  may 
say  that  a person  tees,  but  does  not  per- 
ceive : we  observe  not  merely  by  a simple 
act  of  the  mind,  but  by  its  positive  and 
fixed  exertion.  We  tee  a thing  without 
knowing  what  it  is  ; we  perceive  a thing, 
and  know  what  it  is,  but  the  impression 
passes  away ; we  obterve  a thing,  and  af- 
terwards retrace  the  image  of  it  in  our 
mind.  We  see  a star  when  the  eye  is 
directed  towards  it;  we  perceive  it  move 
if  we  look  at  it  attentively;  we  observe 
its  positiou  in  different  parts  of  the  hea- 
vens. The  blind  cannot  see,  the  absent 
cannot  perceive,  the  dull  cannot  observe. 

Seeing,  ns  a corporeal  action,  is  the  act 
only  of  the  eye  ; perceiving  and  observing 
are  actions  in  which  all  the  senses  are 
concerned.  W e sec  colours,  we  perceive 
the  stole  of  the  atmosphere,  and  obterve 
its  changes.  Seeing  sometimes  extends 
farther  in  its  application  to  the  mind's 
operations,  in  which  it  has  an  indefinite 
sense ; but  perceive  and  observe  have 
both  a definite  sense : we  may  see  a 
thing  distinctly  and  clearly,  or  otherwise ; 
w e perceive  it  always  with  a certain  de- 
gree of  distinctness  ; and  observe  it  with 
a positive  degree  of  minuteness:  we  see 
the  truth  of  a remark  ; we  perceive  the 
force  of  an  objection  ; we  observe  the  re- 
luctance of  a person.  It  is  farther  to  be 
observed,  however,  thatwhen  sec  expresses 
a mental  operation,  it  expresses  what  is 
purely  mental ; perceive  and  observe  are 
applied  to  such  objects  as  are  seen  by  the 
senses  as  well  as  the  mind. 

Set  is  either  employed  as  a corporeal 
"or  incorporeal  actiou  ; perceive  and  ob- 
serve are  obviously  a junction  of  the  cor- 
poreal and  incorporeal.  We  see  the  light 
with  our  eyes,  or  we  see  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  with  our  mind's  eye  ; but  we 
perceive  the  difference  of  climate,  or  we 
perceive  the  difference  in  the  comfort  of 
our  situation  ; we  observe  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

TImto  plant  eyes,  all  mint  from  thane* 
Parge  and  dispone,  that  I may  ut  and  tell 
Of  thing!  Invisible  to  mortal  light.  Mams. 


Sated  at  length,  ete  long  I might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  In  me.  iiiuro*. 

Krery  part  ef  your  last  letter  flowed  with  that 
warmth  of  friendship  which,  though  It  war  by  no 
means  Dew  to  me,  I could  not  hat  observe  with  pe- 
culiar satisfaction. 

Mel  moth's  Letteus  or  Ciceeo. 

TO  SEEM,  APPEAR. 

Tub  idea  of  coming  to  the  view  is  ex- 
pressed by  both  these  terms  ; but  the 
word  SEEM  rises  upon  that  of  AP- 
PEAR. Seem,  from  the  Latin  similis 
like,  signifies  literally  to  appear  like,  and 
is  therefore  a species  of  appearance, 
which  from  the  Latin  appurco  or  pareo,  and 
the  Greek  srapapi  to  be  present,  signifies 
to  he  present,  nr  before  the  eye.  Every 
object  may  appear;  but  nothing  seems, 
except  that  which  the  mind  admits  to  ap- 
pear in  nny  given  form.  To  seem  requires 
some  reflection  and  comparison  of  objects 
in  the  mind  one  with  nnother;  it  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  applicable  to  matters 
that  may  be  different  from  what  they  ap- 
pear, or  of  an  indeterminate  kind  : that 
the  sun  seems  to  move,  is  a conclusion 
which  we  draw  from  the  exercise  of  our 
senses,  and  comparing  this  case  with 
others  of  a similar  nature  ; it  is  only  by 
a farther  research  into  the  operations  of 
nature  that  we  discover  this  to  be  no  con- 
clusive proof  of  its  motion.  To  appear, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  express  act  of  the 
things  themselves  on  us ; it  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  applicable  to  such  objects  as 
make  an  impression  oil  us : to  appear  is 
the  same  as  to  present  itself:  the  stars 
appear  in  the  firmament,  but  we  do  not 
say  that  they  seem ; the  sun  appears  dark 
through  the  clouds. 

They  are  equally  applicable  to  moral 
as  well  as  natural  objects  with  the  above- 
mentioned  distinction.  Seem  is  said  of 
that  which  is  dubious,  contingent,  or  fu- 
ture; appear,  of  that  which  is  actual, 
positive,  and  past.  A thing  serins  strange 
which  wc  are  led  to  conclude  as  strange 
from  what  we  see  of  it ; a thing  appears 
clear  when  we  .have  a clear  conception  of 
it : a plan  seems  practicable  or  impracti- 
cable ; an  author  appears  to  understand 
his  subject  or  the  contrary.  It  teems  as 
if  all  efforts  to  reform  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind will  be  found  inefficient;  it  appears 
from  the  long  catalogue  of  vices  which 
are  still  very  prevalent,  that  little  pro- 
gress has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  work 
of  reformation. 

Lath'd  Into  foam,  the  Scree  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a thousand  raging  waren  to  bum. 

Thomson. 
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O brt»*n!j  poet!  8Mb  tby  ftm  appetrt, 

So  iwrti,  bo  cbanalog  to  my  nrlabM  ear*.  DftTt>H. 

•ro  seize,  v.  To  lay  hold  of. 
8EIZUHE,  v.  Capture. 
to  select,  v.  To  choose. 
self-conceit,  v.  Self-will. 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY,  V.  Self-Will. 

SELF-WILL,  SELF-CONCEIT,  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY. 

SELF-WILL  signifies  the  will  in 
one’s-self:  SELF-CONCEIT,  conceit  of 
one’s-self:  SELF-SUFFICIENCY,  ef- 
ficiency in  one's-self.  As  characteris- 
tics they  come  very  near  to  each  other, 
but  that  depravity  of  the  will  which  re- 
fuses to  submit  to  every  controul  either 
within  or  without  is  bom  with  n person, 
and  is  among  the  earliest  indications  of 
character ; in  some  it  is  less  predominant 
than  in  others,  but  if  not  early  checked, 
it  is  that  defect  in  our  nutures  which  will 
always  prevail ; self-conceit  is  a vicious 
habit  of  the  mind  which  is  superinduced 
on  the  original  character ; it  is  that  which 
determines  in  matters  of  judgement;  a 
self-willed  person  thinks  nothing  of  right 
or  wrong:  whatever  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  suggests,  is  the  motive  to  action: 
the  self-conceited  person  is  always  much 
concerned  about  right  and  wrong,  but  it 
is  only  that  which  he  conceives  to  be 
right  and  wrong;  self-sufficiency  is  a 
species  uf  self-conceit  applied  to  action  : 
as  a self-conceited  person  thinks  of  no 
opinion  but  his  own  ; a self-sufficient  per- 
son refuses  the  assistance  of  every  one  in 
whatever  he  is  called  upon  to  do. 

To  wilful  men 

TV  injuries  that  the,  thruuelvru  procur'd, 

Meat  be  their  rehoolmutt-ru.  SHAKtrvxma. 

Nothin-  10  hioghf,  uud  awumtnp  at  Ignorance, 
where  trl  f-c.nrrit  bid,  K Kt  up  for  infallible. 

Surra. 

Them  safe  la  se(f-iujgUUut  Impudence 
Without  experience,  honest,,  or  teme, 

UohoouIuK  to  her  Interest,  trade,  or  taws. 

He  vatu!,  undertake*  his  couotrj *s  cause.  JlSYS*. 

SENIOR,  ELDER,  OLDER. 

Time  are  all  comparatives  etpressive 
of  the  same  quality,  and  differ  therefore 
less  in  sense  than  in  application. 

SENIOR  is  employed  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  extent  of  age,  but  also  to 
duration  either  in  office  or  any  gisen 
situation:  ELDER  is  employed  only  in 
regard  to  age  : an  officer  in  the  army  is  a 


senior  by  virtue  of  having  served  longer 
than  another ; a boy  is  a senior  in  a 
school  either  by  virtue  of  his  age,  his 
standing  in  the  school,  or  his  situation  in 
the  class;  when  therefore  age  alone  is  to 
be  expressed  ; elder  is  more  suitable  than 
senior ; the  elder  children  or  the  elder 
branches  of  a family  are  clearly  under- 
, stood  to  include  those  who  have  priority 
of  age. 

.Senior  and  elder  are  both  employed  as 
substantives ; OLDER  only  as  an  adjec- 
tive : hence  we  speak  of  the  senior*  in  a 
school,  or  the  elders  in  an  assembly  ; but 
an  older  inhabitant,  an  older  family. 

Elder  has  only  n partial  use ; older  is 
employed  in  general  cases : in  speaking 
of  children  in  the  same  family  we  may 
say,  the  elder  son  is  heir  to  the  estate ; 
he  is  older  than  his  brother  by  ten  years. 

Crntlnai  ti»  ttnior  in  age  (o  both  hU  comprtl- 
tor»  Eupolk  and  Arhtophanc*.  Ci  mbisla  no. 

The  Spartan  to  thplr  hi.; heat  raagUtrato 
Th«  imm  of  elder  did  appropriate.  Durham. 

Since  oft 

Mas  meat  eompnte  that  am  be  canaot  fM, 

He  scarce  believe-*  br*s  •User  far  Mi  jrara.  Tocvc. 

sensation,  v.  Feeling. 
sensation,  v.  Sentiment. 
sbnse,  v.  Feeling. 

SENSE,  JUDGEMENT. 

SENSE  (>.  Feeling)  signifies  in  general 
the  faculty  of  feeling  corporeally  or  per- 
ceiving mentally  ; in  the  latter  case  it  il 
synonymous  with  JUDGEMENT,  which 
is  a special  operation  of  the  mind.  * The 
sense  is  that  primitive  portion  of  the  un- 
derstanding which  renders  an  account  of 
things;  and  the  judgement  that  portion 
of  the  reason  which  selects  or  reject* 
from  this  account.  The  sense  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  reporter  which  collects  the  de- 
tails, and  exposes  the  facts;  the  judge- 
ment is  the  judge  that  passes  sentence 
upon  them.  According  to  the  strict  im- 
port of  the  terms,  the  judgement  depends 
upon  the  sense,  end  varies  with  it  in  de- 
gree. He  who  has  no  sense  has  no  judge- 
ment i and  he  who  loses  sense  loses  judge- 
ment : since  tense  supplies  the  knowledge 
Of  things,  and  judgement  pronounces 
upon  them,  it  is  evident  that  there  must 
be  tens,  before  there  can  it  judgement. 

On  the  other  hand,  sense  may  be  so 
distinguished  from  judgement,  that  there 
may  be  sense  without  judgement,  and 
judgement  without  sense : sense  is  the  fa- 


• Vide  Rxsbtsd : • Sess,  jutenwet.'* 
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ciiity  of  perceiving  in  general ; it  il  ap- 
plied to  abstract  science  as  well  as  general 
knowledge : judgement  is  the  faculty  of 
determining,  that  is,  of  determining 
mostly  in  matters  of  practice.  It  is  the 
lot  of  many,  therefore,  to  have  sense  in 
matters  of  theory,  who  have  no  judge- 
ment in  matters  of  practice;  whilst 
others,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  nothing 
above  common  sense  will  liave  a sound- 
ness of  jiuigemcnt  that  is  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. 

Nay,  farther,  it  is  possible  for  a man  to 
have  good  sente,  and  yet  not  a solid 
judgement : as  they  are  both  natural  fa- 
culties, men  are  gifted  with  them  as  va- 
riously as  with  every  other  faculty.  By 
good  sense  a roan  is  enabled  to  discern,  as 
it  were  intuitively,  that  which  requires 
another  of  less  sense  to  ponder  over  and 
study ; by  a solid  judgement  a man  is 
enabled  to  avoid  those  errors  in  conduct 
which  one  of  a weals  judgement  is  always 
falling  into.  There  is,  however,  this  dis- 
tinction between  sense  and  judgement, 
that  the  deficiencies  of  the  former  may 
be  supplied  by  diligence  and  attention'; 
but  a defect  in  the  latter  is  to  be  supplied 
by  no  efforts  of  one’s  own.  A man  may 
improve  his  sense  in  proportion  as  he  has 
the  means  of  information;  when  the 
judgment  has  once  been  matured  by  age, 
it  remains  unimproveable  by  time  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

When  employed  as  epithets,  the  terms 
sensible  and  judicious  serve  still  more 
clearly  to  distinguish  the  two  primitives. 
A writer  or  a speaker  are  said  to  be  sen- 
sible ; a friend,  or  an  adviser,  to  be  ju- 
dicious. Sense  displays  itself  in  the 
conversation  or  tlie  communication  of 
one's  ideas ; judgement  in  the  propri- 
ety of  one's  actions.  A sensible  man 
may  be  an  entertaining  companion,  but  a 
judicious  man  in  any  post  of  command  is 
an  inestimable  treasure.  Sensible  re- 
marks are  alwoys  calculated  to  please  and 
interest  sensible  people ; judicious  mea- 
sures have  a sterling  value  in  themselves, 
that  is,  appreciated  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  object.  Hence,  it  is 
obvious  that  to  be  sensible  is  a desirable 
thing,  but  to  be  judicious  is  an  indispen- 
sable requisite. 

The  for.  In  dveprr  cunning  vers’d. 

The  beaulirs  of  her  mind  rehears’d. 

And  talk’d  of  knowledge,  taste,  and  sense. 

To  which  the  fair  here  vast  pretence.  Moose. 

Yonr  observations  are  so  judiehm,  I wish  jos 
bsd  not  been  aoiparlo*  of  Harm.  Sis  W.  Joans. 

sen  sb,  r.  Signification. 


sensibility,  v.  Feeling. 
sensible,  V.  To  feel. 

SENSIBLE,  SENSITIVE,  SENTIENT. 

All  these  epithets,  which  are  derived 
from  the  same  source  (u.  To  feel),  have 
obviously  a great  sameness  of  meaning, 
though  not  of  application,  SENSIBLE 
and  SENSITIVE  both  denote  the  capa- 
city of  being  moved  to  feeling ; SEN- 
TIENT implies  the  very  art  of  feeling. 
Sensible  expresses  either  a habit  of  the 
body  and  mind,  or  only  a particular  state 
referring  to  some  particular  object  i a 
person  may  be  sensible  of  things  in  gene- 
ral, or  sensible  of  cold,  sensible  of  injuries, 
sensible  of  the  kindnesses  which  lie  has 
received  from  an  individual.  Sensitive 
signifies  always  an  habitual  or  permanent 
(piality;  it  is  the  characteristic  of  ob- 
jects; a sensitive  creature  implies  on# 
whose  sense  is  by  distinction  quickly  to 
be  acted  upon  : a sensitive  plant  is  a pe- 
culiar species  of  plants,  marked  for  the 
property  of  having  sense  or  being  sensible 
of  the  touch. 

Sensible  and  sensitive  have  always  • 
reference  to  external  objects ; but  sent  ten 
expresses  simply  the  possession  of  feeling, 
or  the  power  of  feeling,  aud  excludes  the 
idea  of  the  cause.  Hence,  the  terms  «:»- 
sible  and  sensitive  are  applied  only  to  per- 
sons or  corporeal  objects:  but  sentient  is 
likewise  applicable  to  spirits  ; sentient  be- 
ings may  include  angels  as  well  as  men. 

And  with  attention  wrjndrooa  sensible. 

He  wrung  Bnvssnlo’s  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Suuruii. 

Thoae  crestnrea  live  more  alone  whole  food,  and 
therefore  prej.la  upon  other  nnHUvt  creature*. 

Tnru. 

SENSIBLE,  PERCEPTIBLE. 

These  epithets  are  here  applied  not  to 
the  persons  capable  of  being  impressed, 
but  to  the  objects  capable  tif  impressing : 
in  this  case  SENSIBLE  (v.  To  feel)  ap- 
plies to  that  which  acts  on  the  senses 
merely  ; PERCEPTIBLE  (v.  To  see),  to 
that  which  acts  on  the  senses  in  con- 
junction with  the  mind.  All  corporeal 
objects  are  naturally  termed  sensible,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  sensible  to  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  nose,  the  touch,  and  the 
taste  ; particular  things  are  perceptible, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  perceived  or 
recognized  by  the  mind.  Sometimes  sen- 
sible signifies  discernible  by  means  of  the 
tenses,  as  when  we  speak  of  a sensible  dif- 
ference in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  this 
case  it  comes  nearer  to  the  meaning  of 
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perceptible;  but  the  latter  always  refers 
more  to  the  operation  of  the  mind  than 
the  former:  the  difference  between  co- 
lours is  said  to  be  scarcely  perceptible 
■when  they  approach  very  near  to  each 
other  ; so  likewise  the  growth  of  a body 
is  said  not  to  be  perceptible  when  it  can- 
not be  marked  from  one  time  to  another 
by  the  difference  of  state. 

I have  tuffpifd  a sensible  low,  if  that  word  b 
atrong  enough  to  exprem  (be  misfortune  which  ba* 
deprived  me  of  to  excellent  a man. 

Mklwotk'b  Letters  or  Cicero. 

What  most  have  been  the  state  into  which  the  A»* 
•embljr  baa  brought  your  affair*,  that  the  relief  af- 
forded by  ao  vast  a supply  has  been  hardly  p-rccp • 
tible.  B tarns. 

SENSUALIST,  VOLUPTUARY,  EPI- 
CURE. 

The  SENSUALIST  lives  for  the  in 
dulcence  of  his  senses  : the  VOLUPTU- 
ARY (from  voluptas  pleasure)  is  devoted 
to  his  pleasures,  and  as  far  as  these  plea- 
sures are  the  pleasures  of  sense,  the  vo- 
luptuary is  a sensualist : the  EPICURE 
from  lipicurus  is. one  who  makes  the  plea- 
sures of  sense  his  god,  and  in  this  sense 
he  is  a sensualist  und  a voluptuary.  In 
the  application  of  these  terms,  however, 
the  sensualist  is  one  who  is  a slave  to  the 
grossest  appetites ; the  voluptuary  is  one 
who  studies  his  pleasures  so  as  to  make 
them  the  most  valuable  to  himself;  the 
epicure  is  a species  of  voluptuary  who 
practises  more  than  ordinary  refinement 
tn  the  choice  of  his  pleasures. 

hut  the  temualUt  satbfy  hirnwtf  at  he  i.  able : he 
will  Amt  that  there  It  a certain  living  tpark  within 
which  all  the  itrtnk  be  can  poor  la  will  never  he  able 
to  qeeoclu  Holtr. 

To  fill  op  the  drawlag  of  <bb  pertonage  he  enn-t 
wired  a voluptuary,  who  in  hla  person  ►hould  be 
bloated  and  blown  op  to  the  tdze  of  a fillenoa  ; laav, 
loaariont.  In  sensuality  a taiyr,  la  Intemperance  a 
bacchanalian.  CcMBaattao. 

What  epicure  can  be  alwaji  plying  bb  palate  ? 

Socth. 

SENTENCE,  PROPOSITION,  PERIOD, 
PHRASE. 

SENTENCE,  in  Latin  sententia,  is 
but  a variation  of  sentiment  (e.  Opinion). 

PROPOSITION,  v.  Proposal. 

PERIOD,  in  Latin  periodus,  Greek 
irtptoloc,  from  wept  about  and  o(oc  way, 
signifies  the  circuit  or  round  of  words, 
which  renders  the  sense  complete. 

PHRASE,  from  the  Greek  fpayu i to 
speak,  signifies  the  words  uttered. 

The  sentence  consists  of  any  wordj 
which  convey  sentiment : the  proposition 
consists  of  the  thing  set  before  die  mind, 


that  is,  either  our  own  minds  or  the  minds 
of  others;  hence  the  term  sentence  has  more 
special  regard  to  the  form  of  words,  and 
the  proposition  to  the  matter  contained  : 
they  are  both  used  technically  or  other- 
wise : the  former  in  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric ; the  latter  in  logic.  The  sentence 
is  simple  and  complex  ; the  proposition 
is  universal  or  particular.  Period  and 
phrase,  like  sentence,  are  forms  of  words, 
but  they  are  solely  so,  whereas  the  sen- 
tence depends  on  the  connexion  of  ideas 
by  which  it  is  formed ; we  speak  of  sen- 
tences either  as  to  their  structure  or  their 
sentiment : hence  the  sentence  is  either 
grammatical  or  moral : but  the  period 
regards  only  the  structure;  it  is  either 
well  orill-tumed  : the  term  phrase  denotes 
the  character  of  the  words ; hence  it  is 
eitlier  vulgar  or  polite,  idiomatic  orgene- 
ral:  the  sentence  must  consist  of  at  least 
two  words  to  make  sense  ; the  phrase  may 
be  a single  word  or  otherwise. 

Some  rxpect  la  letters  pointed  sentences  and  for- 
cible periods.  Johnson. 

la  1*17,  U required  all  tbe  eloquence  and  autho- 
rity of  the  famous  Gerson  to  prevail  epon  tbe  coun- 
cil of  Constance  to  condemn  tills  proposition  that 
there  are  *oror  com*  in  which  a^saasinatioo  Is  a 
virtue  more  meritorious  in  a knight  than  a squire. 

Robertson. 

Disastrous  words  can  best  disaster  show. 

In  angry  phrase  tbe  angry  passion*  glow. 

EiramrroNS. 

TO  SENTENCE,  DOOM,  CONDEMN. 

To  SENTENCE,  or  pass  sentence,  is 
to  give  a final  opinion  or  decision  which 
is  to  influence  the  fnte  of  an  object. 

CONDEMN,  from  damnum  a loss,  is 
to  pass  such  a sentence  as  shall  be  to  the 
hurt  of  an  object. 

DOOM,  which  is  a Variation  from 
damnum,  has  the  same  meaning. 

Sentence  is  the  generic,  tbe  two  others 
specific  terms.  Sentence  and  condemn 
are  used  in  the  juridical  as  well  as  the 
moral  sense ; doom  is  employed  in  the 
moral  sense  only.  In  the  juridical 
sense,  sentence  is  indefinite;  condemn  is 
definite  : a criminal  may  he  sentenced  to 
a mild  or  severe  punishment ; he  is  al- 
ways condemned  to  thnt  which  is  severe ; 
he  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  or  trans- 
portation, or  deatli ; he  is  condemned  to 
the  galleys,  to  transportation  for  life,  or  to 
death. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  in 
like  manner  distinguished.  To  sentence 
is  a softer  term  than  to  condemn,  and  this 
is  less  than  to  doom.  Sentence  applies  to 
inanimate  objects ) condemn  and  doom 
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only  to  persons  or  that  which  is  personal. 
A person  is  tentenced  to  pass  his  time  in 
town  or  in  the  country  ; a thing  is  ten - 
fenced  to  be  thrown  away  which  is 
esteemed  as  worthless  ; we  may  be  con - 
demned  to  hear  the  prating  of  a loqua- 
cious body ; we  may  be  doomed  to  spend 
our  lives  in  penury  and  wretchedness. 
Sentence , particularly  when  employed  as 
a noun,  may  even  be  favorable  to  the  in- 
terests o t a person  ; condemn  is  always 
prejudicial,  either  to  his  interest,  his  com- 
Inrt,  or  his  reputation;  doom  is  always 

i tT?ctlve  °*  his  happiness,  it  is  that 
which  always  runs  most  counter  to  the 
wishes  of  au  individual.  It  is  of  impor- 
tance for  an  author,  that  a critic  should 
prouounce  a favourable  tentence  on  his 
works  ; immoral  writers  are  justly  con- 
demned to  oblivion  or  perpetual  infamy; 
they  are  sometimes  doomed  to  hear  their 
own  names  pronounced  with  execration. 

A tentence  and  condemnation  is  always 
the  act  of  some  person  or  conscious 
agent ; doom  is  sometimes  the  fruit  of  cir- 
cumstances. larquin  the  Proud  was 
sentenced  by  the  Homan  people  to  be  ba- 
nished from  Home ; Ret*  ulus  was  con- 
demned to  the  most  cruel  death  by  the 
Carthaginians;  many  writers  have  been 
doomed  to  pass  their  lives  in  obscurity 
and  want,  whose  works  have  acquired  for 
them  lasting  honours  after  their  death. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book,  the  poet  join*  thi* 
beautiful  circumstance,  that  they  oflVred  op  (heir  pe- 
nfteotla]  prayer*  on  the  f ery  place  where  tbeir  jud*e 
appeared  to  them  when  be  pronounced  their  tentence. 

Addiiok. 

Lfbrrtj  (Thora-oii'i  • Libert;')  called  In  vain 
ipoa  her  votaries  to  read  her  praiar-,  her  pral.rt 
wen  condemned  to  harbour  vptdrn  and  gather  duat. 

JonnooN. 

Even  the  abridge.,  compiler,  and  translator, 
though  their  labour,  caouet  he  ranked  with  those 
of  the  diurnal  hlntrapher.  Jet  must  not  be  raahljr 
doomed  to  annihilation.  Jonosoa. 

SENTENTIOUS,  SENTIMENTAL. 

SENTENTIOUS  signifies  having  or 
abounding  in  sentence*  or  judgements ; 
SENTIMENTAL,  having  sentiment  (v. 
Opinion).  Books  and  authors  are  termed 
sententious!  but  travellers,  society,  in- 
tercourse, correspondence,  and  the  like, 
are  characterized  as  sentimental.  Mo- 
ralists, whose  works  and  conversation 
abound  in  moral  sentences,  like  L)r.  John- 
son’s, are  termed  sententious;  novelists  and 
romance  writers,  like  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  are 


properly  sentimental.  Sententious  books 
always  serve  for  improvement ; sentimen- 
tal works,  unless  they  are  of  a superior  or- 
der, are  in  general  hurtful. 

Ill*  (Mr.  Percusoo'a)  lots  of  Montesquieu  and 
Tacit q*  ha*  led  him  into  a manner  oC  writing  too 
abort* winded  and  sententious.  Gray. 

In  book*,  whether  moral  or  limiting,  there  are  no 
paaugr*  more  captivating  than  tboae  delicate  itrokea 
of  sentimental  morality  which  refer  our  action*  to 
the  determinalloo  of  feeling.  Macxkxzik. 

sentient,  v.  Sensible. 
sentiment,  t>.  Opinion. 

sentiment,  sensation,  percep- 
tion. 

SENTIMENT  and  SENSATION  aro 
obviously  derived  from  the  same  source 
(v.  To  feel.) 

PERCEPTION,  from  perceive  (v.  To 
see),  expresses  the  act  of  perceiving,  or 
the  impressions  produced  by  perceiving. 

The  impressions  which  objects  make 
upon  the  person  are  designated  by  all 
these  terms  ; but  the  sentiment  bus  its 
sent  in  the  heart,  the  sensation  is  cunfined 
to  the  senses  ; and  the  perception  rests  in 
the  understanding.  Sentiments  are  lively, 
sensations  are  grateful,  perceptions  are 
clear. 

Gratitude  is  a sentinu /it  the  most 
pleasing  to  the  human  mind;  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  the  action  of  electricity 
on  the  frame  is  generally  unpleasant ; n 
nice  perception  of  objects  is  one  of  the 
first  requisites  for  perfection  in  any 
art.  * The  sentiment  extends  to  manners, 
and  renders  us  alive  to  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  others  as  well  as  our  own  ; the 
sensation  is  purely  physical ; it  makes  us 
alive  only  to  the  effects  of  external  objects 
on  our  physical  organs  : perceptions  carry 
us  into  the  district  of  science;  they  give 
us  an  interest  in  all  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects as  intellectual  observers.  A man  of 
spirit  or  courage  receives  marks  of  ho- 
nour, or  affronts,  with  very  different  senti- 
ments from  the  poltroon  : he  who  bounds 
his  happiness  by  the  present  fleeting  exis- 
tence must  be  caretul  to  remove  every 
patttful  sensation:  we  judge  of  objects  as 
complex  or  simple , according  to  the  num- 
ber of  perceptions  which  they  produce 
iu  us. 

I am  framing  eve rj  possible  pretence  to  live  here- 
after accenting  to  m,  ova  ta.tr  and  ttntlmentt. 

MlUtOtH'a  IrtTTSSI  Of  ClCSlO. 


• Abbd  Giiard : “ heuttoeot,  acniatioD,  perception," 
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Wkm  va  dNcrftw  oar  ttnuAiens  of  Mother's 
torrovi  la  ooadohmce,  (he  cuetora*  of  (be  world 
scarcely  admit  of  rigid  reradtj.  John  box. 

When  fir*  (be  trembling  eye  receives  (beds?* 
External  forms  on  jouog  perception  play. 

Lamrowk. 

sentimental,  v.  Sententious, 
sentinel,  v.  Guard. 
sensitive,  v.  Sensible. 
to  separate,  v.  To  abstract. 
separate,  v.  Different. 
to  separate,  v.  To  divide. 

TO  SBPARATB,  sever,  disjoin, 
detach. 

SEPARATE,  t>.  To  abstract. 

SEVER  it  but  a variation  of  separate. 
DISJOIN,  signifies  to  destroy  a junc- 
tion. 

DETACH  signifies  to  destroy  a con- 
tact. 

Whatever  is  united  or  joined  in  any 
way  may  be  separated,  be  the  junction 
natural  or  artificial;  but  Co  sever  is  a 
mode  of  separating  natural  bodies,  or  bo- 
dies naturally  joined : we  may  separate  in 
part  or  entirely  ; we  teoer  entirely : we 
separate  with  or  without  violence ; we  se- 
ver with  violence  only  : we  may  separate 
papers  which  have  been  pasted  together, 
or  fruits  which  hare  grown  together ; but 
tbe  head  is  severed  from  the  body,  or  a 
branch  from  the  trunk.  To  separate  may 
be  said  of  things  which  are  only  remotely 
connected;  disjoin  is  said  of  that  which 
is  intimately  connected  so  as  to  be  join- 
ed : we  separate  as  convenience  requires ; 
we  may  separate  in  a right  or  a wrong 
manner  ; we  mostly  disjoin  things  which 
ought  to  remain  joined : we  separate  syl- 
lables in  order  to  distinguish  them;  but 
they  are  sometimes  disjoined  in  writing 
by  an  accidental  erasure.  To  detach  has 
an  intermediate  sense  betwixt  separate 
and  disjoin,  applying  to  bodies  which  are 
neither  so  loosely  connected  as  the  for- 
mer, nor  so  closely  as  the  latter : we  se- 
parate things  that  directly  meet  in  no 
point;  we  disjoin  those  which  meet  in 
every  point ; we  detach  those  things  which 
meet  in  one  point  only.  To  separate  is 
either  a corporeal  or  mental  action  ; dis- 
join most  commonly  only  a curporeal ; 
and  detach  a mental  action : w e may  se- 
parate ideas  in  the  mind ; we  disjoin  tbe 
material  parts  of  bodies  ; we  detach  per- 
sons, that  is,  the  minds  of  persons,  from 
their  party. 


TWy  (th*  French  republican)  never  have  aban- 
doned, and  never  *111  abandon,  Hide  eld  stead, 
maxim  of  separating  tbe  people  Iron  IMf  gor.ru- 
meat.  Hina 

To  mention  only  that  apocln  ot  •hell-tab  that 
grow  to  (be  surra re  ef  sereral  rock,,  and  fmmediulr- 
1/  die  npon  their  brief,  severed  from  the  place  where 
they  grow.  Anntiov. 

In  timer  and  r re  ion,,  so  disjoined  from  each 
ether  that  there  ran  rearcelj  be  Imagined  any  com- 
munication of  w»nlimeiata,  baa  prevailed  a general 
and  antic, m eapaclalloo  of  propitiating  God  by  cor- 
poral! atiMrrillea.  Journo  a. 

A,  for  (hr  detached  rbapkodlea  which  Lyenrgtta  In 
mme  early  timer  brrugbt  with  him  out  of  Aaia,  they 
mutt  have  been  exceedingly  imperfect.  Ctauiun. 

SEPOLCHRK,  v.  Grave. 
sepulture,  v.  Burial. 

SEQUEL,  CLOSE. 

SEQUEL  is  a species  of  CLOSE  ; it 
is  that  which  follows  by  way  of  termina- 
tion ; but  the  close  is  simply  that  which 
closes,  or  puts  an  end  to  any  thing.  There 
cannot  be  a sequel  without  a close,  but 
there  may  lie  a close  without  a sequel.  A 
story  may  have  either  a sequel  or  a close  ; 
when  the  end  is  detached  mom  the  begin- 
ning so  as  to  follow,  it  is  a sequel;  if  the 
beginning  and  end  are  uninterrupted,  it  is 
simply  n close.  When  a work  is  publish- 
ed in  distiuct  parts,  those  which  follow 
at  tbe  end  may  bo  termed  the  sequel:  if 
it  appears  all  at  once,  the  concluding 
pages  nrelhe  close. 

SERENE,  V.  Calm. 

SERIES,  COURSE. 

SERIES,  which  is  also  series  in  Latin, 
comes  from  sero  or  nccto  to  bind,  and 
signifies  order  and  connexion. 

COURSE,  in  Latin  cursus,  from  the 
verb  curro,  signifies  tbe  direction  in  which 
things  run  one  after  another. 

There  is  always  a course  where  there  is 
a series,  but  not  vice  versi.  Things 
must  have  some  sort  of  connexion  with 
each  other  in  order  to  form  a series,  but 
they  need  simply  to  follow  in  order  to 
form  a course ; thus  a series  of  events 
respects  those  which  flow  out  of  each 
other;  a course  of  events,  on  the  contrary, 
respects  those  which  happen  uuconnect- 
edly  within  a certain  space  : so  in  like 
manner,  the  numbers  of  a book,  which 
serve  to  form  a whole,  are  a series;  and  a 
number  of  lectures  following  each  other 
at  a given  time  are  a course  : hence,  like- 
wise the  technical  phrase  infinite  series  in 
algebra. 
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series,  v.  Succession. 
serious,  v . Eager . 
serious,  v . Grave. 

SERVANT,  DOMESTIC,  MENIAL, 
DRUDGE. 

In  the  term  SERVANT  is  included 
the  idea  of  the  service  performed  : in  the 
terra  DOMESTIC,  from  damns  a house, 
is  included  the  idea  of  one  belonging  to 
tlie  house  or  family : in  the  word  ME- 
NIAL, from  minus  the  hand,  is  included 
the  idea  of  labour;  and  the  term 
DRUDGE,  that  of  drudgery.  We  hire 
a servant  at  a certain  rate,  and  for  a par- 
ticular service ; we  are  attached  to  our 
domestics  according  to  their  assiduity  and 
attention  to  our  wishes ; we  employ  as  a 
menial , one  who  is  unfit  for  a higher  em- 
ployment ; and  a drudge  in  any  labour, 
however  hard  and  disagreeable. 

A servant  dwell*  remote  from  all  knovlodre  ot 
hit  lordYpurpote*.  South. 

Montriuma  wet  attended  bjr  bit  own  domestics, 
and  aerred  with  hh  usual  Mate.  Kobkhtiom. 

Some  were  hit  (King  Chariot')  own  menial  aec- 
vanta,  and  ate  bread  at  hi*  table  before  the;  lifted  up 
their  heal  agaloet  him.  South. 

He  who  will  be  vwtlj  rich  mutt  moire  to  be  a 
drudge  all  bie  daja.  South. 

service,  v.  Advantage. 
service,  v.  Avail. 
sBRVicB,  v.  Benefit. 

SERVITUDE,  SLAVERY,  BONDAGE. 

SERVITUDE  expresses  lest  than 
SLAVERY,  and  this  less  than  BOND* 
ACE. 

Servitude,  from  tervio,  conveys  simply 
the  idea  of  performing  a service,  without 
specifying  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
performed.  Among  the  Romans  sen, as 
signified  a slave,  because  all  who  served 
were  literally  slaves,  the  power  over  the 
person  being  almost  unlimited.  The  mild 
influence  of  Christianity  has  corrected 
men’s  notions  with  regard  to  their  rights, 
as  well  as  their  duties,  and  established 
servitude  on  the  just  principle  of  a mutual 
Compact,  without  any  infraction  on  that 
most  precious  of  all  human  gifts,  per* 
sonal  liberty.  Slavery,  which  marks  a 
condition  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  this  invaluable  endowment,  is  a term 
odious  to  the  Christian  ear : it  had  its 
origin  in  the  grossest  state  of  society  ; 
the  word  beiug  derived  from  the  German 
slave,  or  Sclavonians,  a fierce  and  intrepid 


people,  who  made  a long  stand  against 
the  Cermans,  and,  being  at  last  defeated, 
were  made  slaves.  Slavery,  therefore, 
includes  not  only  servitude,  but  also  the 
odious  circumstance  of  the  entire  sub- 
jection of  one  individual  to  another ; a 
condition  which  deprives  him  of  every 
privilege  belonging  to  a free  agent,  and  a 
rational  creature;  and  which  forcibly  bends 
the  will  and  affections  of  the  one  to  the 
humour  of  the  other,  and  converts  a 
thinking  being  into  a mere  senseless  tool 
in  the  hnnds  of  its  owner.  Slavery  un- 
fortunately remains,  though  barbarism 
has  ceased.  Christianity  has  taught 
men  their  true  end  and  destination ; but 
it  lias  not  yet  been  able  to  extinguish 
that  inordinate  love  of  dominion,  which 
is  an  innate  propensity  in  the  human 
breast.  There  are  those  who  take  the 
name  of  Christians,  and  yet  cling  to  the 
practice  of  making  their  fellow  creatures 
an  article  of  commerce.  Some  delude 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  can 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  over 
whom  they  have  usurped  this  unlicensed 
power ; but  they  forget  that  he  who  be- 
gins to  be  a slave  census  to  be  a man ; 
that  slavery  is  the  extinction  of  our  no- 
bler part  ; and  the  abuse  even  of  that  part 
in  us  which  we  have  in  common  with  the 
brutes. 

Bondage,  from  to  bind,  denotes  the 
state  of  being  bound,  that  is,  slavery  in 
its  most  aggravated  form,  in  which,  to 
the  loss  of  personul  liberty,  is  added 
cruel  treatment ; the  term  is  seldom  ap- 
licd  in  its  proper  sense  to  any  persons 
ut  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  In  a figura- 
tive sense,  we  speak  of  being  a slave  to 
our  passions,  and  under  the  bondage  of 
sin,  in  which  cases  the  terms  preserve 
precisely  the  same  distinction. 

It  h fit  and  ngcf—ary  that  aome  penoni  la  the 
world  »bould  bo  (a  lore  with  a »p  lend  hi  servitude. 

8ovt«. 

So  different  are  the  genioan  which  are  formed 
under  Tnrklah  slavery  and  Grecian  liberty. 

Asbisov. 

Oar  cage 

We  make  a choir,  a*  doth  the  prhooM  bird,  m 
And  ting  oar  bondage  freely.  SaxasrfURH. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  SERVILE  and  SLAVISH, 
which  are  employed  only  in  the  moral 
application,  lie  who  is  servile  has  tbo 
mean  character  of  * servant,  but  he  is 
still  a free  agent ; but  lie  who  is  slavish 
is  bound  aud  fetteicd  in  every  possible 
form. 
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Ttat  terrilc  path  thon  nobly  d<wt  d<*clli*t 
Of  tracing  word  by  wwrd,  and  lino  by  lino. 

Thow  arr  the  labour'd  birth*  of  tlmrlth  brain*, 

Not  the  eflWrt  of  poetry  bat  paint.  Denham. 

TO  SET,  V.  To  put. 
to  set  freb,  v.  To  free. 
to  settle,  v.  To  compose. 
to  settle,  v.  To  fix. 
to  settle,  v.  Tofx,  determine. 
to  sever,  v.  To  separate. 
several,  v.  Different. 
severe,  v.  Austere. 
severe,  v.  Harsh. 
severe,  v.  Strict. 
sex,  v.  Gender. 
shackle,  tt.  Chain, 

SHADE,  SHADOW. 

SHADE  and  SHADOW,  in  German 
schatten,  are  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  word  shine,  show,  (v.  To  show, 
&c.) 

Both  these  terras  express  that  darkness 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  sun’s  rays 
being  intercepted  by  any  body ; but 
shade  simply  expresses  the  absence  of 
the  light,  and  shadow  signifies  also  the 
figure  of  the  body  which  thus  intercepts 
the  light.  Trees  naturally  product  a 
shade,  by  means  of  their  branches  and 
leaves  : and  wherever  the  image  of  the 
tree  is  reflected  on  the  earth  that  forms 
its  shadow.  It  is  agreeable  in  the  heat  of 
summer  to  sit  in  the  shade ; the  con- 
stancy with  which  the  shadow  follows  the 
man  has  been  proverbially  adopted  as  a 
simile  for  one  who  clings  close  to  another. 
The  distinction  between  these  terms,  in 
the  moral  sense,  is  precisely  the  same  : a 
person  is  said  to  be  in  the  shade,  if  he 
lives  in  obscurity  or  unnoticed ; “ the 
law  (says  St.  Paul)  is  a shadow  of  things 
to  come." 

Wfleonw,  ye  ehaire  ! jt  bo.fr,  thicket,,  Salt ! 

Taoiaoa. 

At  wnj  *tep. 

Solemn  and  alow,  the  shadows  blacker  fall. 

And  Ml  k iwfal  liat ruing  gloom  around.  Thomson. 

shadow,  v.  Shade. 
to  shake,  tremble,  shudder, 

QUIVER,  QUAKE. 

SHAKE,  SHUDDER,  QUIVER,  and 
QUAKE,  all  come  from  the  Latin  quatio 
or  culio  to  shake,  through  the  medium  of 


the  German  schutteln,schvtten,  the  Italian 
tcussere,  ami  the  like. 

TREMBLE  comes  from  the  Latin 
tremo. 

To  shake  is  a generic  term,  the  rest  are 
but  modes  of  shaking : to  tremble  is  to 
shake  from  an  inward  cause,  or  what  ap- 
pears to  be  so  : in  this  manner  a person 
trembles  from  fear,  from  cold,  or  weak- 
ness ; and  a leaf  which  is  imperceptibly 
agitated  by  the  air  is  also  said  to  tremble: 
to  shudder  is  to  tremble  violently  : quiver 
and  to  quake  are  both  t a tremble  quickly  ; 
but  the  former  denotes  rather  a vibratory 
motion,  as  the  point  of  a spear  when 
thrown  against  wood  ; the  latter  a quick 
motion  of  the  whole  body,  as  in  the  case 
of  bodies  that  have  not  sufficient  consis- 
tency iu  themselves  to  remain  still. 

The  rapid  radhne*  Iow.dI.imou.  .trlkra 
TV  ItlumioM  mountain,  through  the  fonwt  .Ire. me, 
Uhakee  oo  (he  flood,.  Toon. os. 

Tie  trrmbUne  pilot,  from  hi.  redder  torn, 

W.<  hr  ad  lone  burl'd.  DnVBXK. 

lie  raid,  tod  horl’d  anluM  the  muuculu  Ode 
llle  ? ulterior  .peer.  Dev  war. 

Thereto  u eold  and  dre.rj  a,  e fn.ke. 

That  reem'd  to  tremble  evermore  ud  quake. 

briuan. 

TO  SHAKE,  AGITATE,  TOSS. 

SHAKE,  v.  To  shake. 

AGITATE,  in  Latin  agito,  is  a fre- 
quentative of  ago  to  drive,  that  is,  to  drive 
different  ways. 

TOSS  is  probably  contracted  from  tor- 
si, perfect  of  torqueo  to  whirl. 

A motion  more  or  less  violent  is' signi- 
fied by  all  these  terms,  which  differ  both 
in  the  manner  and  the  cause  of  the  mo- 
tion. Shake  is  indefinite,  it  may  differ  iu 
degree  as  to  the  violence ; to  agilute  and 
toss  rise  in  sense  upon  the  word  shake  : 
a breeze  shakes  a leaf,  a storm  agitates 
the  sea,  and  the  waves  toss  a vessel  to 
and  fro : large  and  small  bodies  may  be- 
shaken ; large  bodies  are  agitated : a 
handkerchief  may  be  shaken ; the  earth 
is  agitated  by  an  earthquake.  What  is 
shaken  and  agitated  is  not  removed  from 
its  plnce ; but  what  is  tossed  is  thrown 
from  place  to  place.  A house  may  fre- 
quently be  shaken,  while  the  foundation 
remains  good  ; the  waters  are  most  ogi- 
toted  while  they  remain  within  their 
bounds ; but  a ball  is  tossed  from  haud  to 
hand. 

To  shake  and  fa«j  are  the  acts  either  of 
persons  or  things  ; to  agitate  is  the  act 
of  things  when  taken  in  the  active  sense. 
A person  shakes  the  hand  of  another,  or 
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the  motion  of  a carriage  shakes  persons  in 
general,  and  agitata  those  who  are  weak 
in  frame  : a child  tosses  his  food  about,  or 
«he  violent  motion  of  a vessel  tosses  every 
thing  about  which  is  in  it.  To  shake 
arises  from  external  or  internal  causes  ; 
we  may  be  shaken  by  others,  or  shake 
ourselves  from  cold : to  agitate  and  toss 
arise  always  from  some  external  action, 
direct  or  indirect ; the  body  may  be  agi- 
tated by  violent  concussion  from  without, 
or  from  the  action  of  perturbed  feelings; 
the  body  may  be  tossed  by  various  circum- 
stances, and  the  mind  may  be  tossed  to 
and  fro  by  the  violent  action  of  the  pas- 
sions. Hence  the  propriety  of  using  the 
terms  in  the  moral  application.  The  re- 
solution is  shaken,  as  the  tree  is  by  the 
wind  ; the  mind  is  agitated  like  troubled 
waters  ; a person  is  tossed  to  and  fro  in 
the  ocean  of  life,  as  the  vessel  is  tossed  by 
the  waves. 

As  uDvhslnome  Slut  of  air,  * cold,  or  a turf.lt, 
may  shake  la  plocea  a mas1*  hardy  fabric.  Sours. 

We  all  moat  have  obtrnred  that  a speakrr  agitated 
with  parfcioft,  or  an  actor,  who  la  indeed  strict  I j an 
Imitator,  are  perpetually  changing  the  tooe  aud  pitch 
of  their  voice,  ■«  the  aenee  of  their  word*  varies. 

Si*  W*.  Jours. 

Totted  all  the  day  in  rapid  circle*  round. 

Breath  let*  I felL  Pome. 

shallow,  v.  Superficial. 
shame,  v.  Dishonour. 
shameless,  v.  Immodesl. 
to  shape,  v.  To  form. 
to  shake,  v.  To  divide. 
share,  v.  Part. 
to  share,  v.  To  partake. 

SHARP,  ACUTE,  KERN. 
SHARP,  in  German,  See.  sc  harp,  comes 
from  scheren  to  cut. 

ACUTE,  v.  Acute. 

KEEN,  t».  Acute. 

The  general  property  expressed  by 
these  epithets  is  that  of  sharpness  or  an 
ability  to  cut.  The  term  sharp  is  generic 
and  indefinite  ; the  two  others  arc  inodes 
of  sharpness  differing  in  the  circumstance 
or  the  degree : the  acute  is  not  only  more 
than  sharp  in  the  common  sense,  but  sig- 
nifies also  sAarp-pointed  : a knife  may  be 
sharp;  but  a needle  is  properly  acute. 
Things  are  sharp  that  have  either  a long 
or  a pointed  edge  ; but  the  keen  is  appli- 
cable only  to  the  long  edge  ; and  that  in 
the  highest  degree  of  sharpness  : a com- 
mon knife  may  be  sharp ; but  a razor  or 


a lancet  are  properly  said  to  be  keen. 
These  terms  preserve  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  their  figurative  use.  Every  pain 
is  sharp  which  may  resemble  that  which 
is  produced  by  cutting ; it  is  acute  when 
it  resembles  that  produced  by  piercing 
deep  : words  are  said  to  be  sharp  which 
have  any  power  in  them  to  wound  ; they 
are  keen  when  they  cut  deep  and  wide. 

Be  sure  you  avoid  as  much  at  you  can  to  enqoh* 
after  iliore  that  have  been  tharp  in  their  judgement* 
towards  me.  Karl  or  Stratford* 

Wisdom's  eye 

Acute  for  what ) To  spy  more  miseries.  Young. 

To  this  great  end  keen  iaatioct  stings  him  on. 

Yocnov 

TO  SHED,  t>.  To  pour. 

SHELTER,  V.  A SI/ him. 
to  shrltbr,  v.  To  cover. 

SHELTER,  v.  Harbour. 

TO  SHINE,  GLITTER,  GLARE, 
SPARKLE,  RADIATE. 

SHINE,  in  Saxon  scliinean,  German 
schemen,  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  words  show,  see,  &c. 

GLITTER  and  GLARE  are  variations 
from  the  German  gleissen,  gtanzen,  8cc. 
which  have  a similar  meaning. 

To  SPARKLE  signifies  to  produce 
sparks,  and  tpurk  is  in  Saxon  spearcc,  low 
German  and  Dutch  spark. 

To  RADIATE  is  to  produce  rays,  from 
the  Latin  radius  a ray. 

The  emission  of  light  is  the  common 
idea  conveyed  by  these  terms.  To  shine 
expresses  simply  this  general  idea:  glit- 
ter and  the  other  verbs  include  some  col- 
lateral ideas  in  their  signification. 

To  shine  is  a steady  emission  of  light ; 
to  glitter  is  an  unsteady  emission  of 
light,  occasioned  by  the  reflection  ou 
transparent  or  bright  bodies  : the  sun 
aud  moon  shine  whenever  they  make 
their  appearance ; but  a set  of  diamonds 
glitter  by  the  irregular  refiectiou  of  the 
light  on  them  ; or  the  brazen  spire  of  is 
steeple  glitters  when  the  suu  in  the  inoru- 
ing  shines  upon  it. 

Shine  specifies  no  degree  of  light,  it 
may  be  barely  sufficient  to  lender  itself 
visible,  or  it  may  be  a very  strong  degree 
of  light:  glare  ou  the  contrary  denntee 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  light : the 
sun  frequently  glares,  when  it  shines  only 
at  intervals. 

To  shine  is  to  emit  light  in  a full  stream;  . 
but  to  sparkle  is  to  emit  it  in  small  por- 
tions ; and  to  radiate  is  to  emit  it  in  long 
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lines.  The  fire  i parkiet  in  the  burning  of  bend,  or  thet  which  is  darted,  moves 
wood  ; or  the  light  of  the  sun  sparklet  through  the  sir  visibly,  end  with  less  ra- 
when  it  strikes  on  knobs  or  smell  points!  pidity  : hence  the  quick  movements  of 
the  sun  radiates  when  it  seems  to  emit  its  persons  or  snimsis  are  described  by  the 
light  in  rays.  word  dart ; a soldier  darts  forward  to 

Tbn  glorto,,  monitor  at.,  ...  ant  the  tr.s.l'or,  me<!t  *“s  antn*on'8'’  \har*  darlt  a“Y 
u*bt  Of  a comet  >m  . Man  Sod  flare.  For  ■ one  in  order  to  make  her  escape. 


ehlle,  CBS  then  prf**n(!,  ra riche,  into  nothing. 

So WTO. 

Yet  something  thine,  more  glorious  la  hi,  word, 

His  moteg  this.  Wattsa. 

The  happiness  of  saecoas  flittering  before  him 
w*htlrt vs  his  sttntloo  from  the  atrocloasoesc  of  tho 
gain.  JOHNeoa. 

Against  the  cspltol  t met  a Hoa, 

Who  flar'd  uj.oo  sac,  aaS  west  aartj  hjr 
WHboat  aaoojlog  me.  Sncasracaa. 

His  area  so  tparhied  with  a Ureljr  flame.  OaYocc. 
Now  had  the  ion  withdrawn  hit  radiant  light. 

Dcrncs. 

SHOCK,  CONCUSSION. 

SHOCK  denotes  a violent  shake  or 
agitation;  CONCUSSION,  a shaking  to- 
gether. The  shock  is  often  instantaneous, 
but  does  not  necessarily  extend  beyond 
the  act  of  the  moment ; the  roncusrion  is 
permanent  iu  its  consequences,  it  tends 
to  derange  the  system,  lienee  the  differ- 
ent application  of  the  terms:  the  shock 
may  affect  cither  the  body  or  the  mind ; 
the  concussion  affects  properly  only  the 
body,  or  corporeal  objects  : a violent  and 
sudden  blow  produces  a shock  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  given  ; hut  it  does  not  always 
produce  a concussion:  the  violence  of  a 
rail  will,  however,  sometimes  produce  a 
concussion  in  the  brain,  which  in  future 
affects  the  intellect.  Sudden  news  of  an 
exceedingly  painful  nature  wilt  often  pro- 
duce a shock  on  the  wind ; but  time 
mostly  serves  to  wear  away  the  effect 
which  has  been  produced. 

shocking,  v.  Formidable. 

TO  SHOOT,  DART. 

To  SHOOT  and  DART,  in  the  proper 
sense,  are  dearly  distinguished  from  each 
other,  as  expressing  different  modes  of 
sending  bodies  to  a distance  from  a 
given  point.  From  the  circumstances  of 
the  actions  arise  their  different  application 
to  other  objects  in  the  improper  sense ; 
as  that  which  proceeds  by  shooting  goes 
forth  from  a body  unexpectedly,  aitd  with 
great  rapidity : so,  in  the  figurative, 
sense,  a plant  shoots  up  that  comes  so 
unexpectedly  as  not  to  he  seen ; a star  is 
said  to  shoot  in  the  sky,  which  seems  to 
move  in  a shooting  manner,  from  one 
place  to  another : dart,  on  the  other 


SHORT,  BRIEF,  CONCISB,  SUCCINCT, 
SUMMARY. 

SHORT,  in  Prench  court,  German  kurx, 
Latin  curias,  Greek  evprot. 

BRIEF,  in  Latin  brevit,  in  Greek 
foaxn-- 

CONCISE,  in  Latin  amcisia,  signifies 
cut  into  a small  body. 

SUCCINCT,  in  Latin  succinctus,  par- 
ticiple of  succingo,  to  tuck  up,  signifies 
brought  within  a small  compass. 

SUMMARY,  v.  Abridgement. 

Short  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  spe- 
cific terms : every  thing  which  admits  of 
dimensions  may  be  short,  as  opposed  to 
the  long,  that  is,  either  naturally'  or  arti- 
fitially ; the  rest  are  species  of  artificial 
shortness,  or  that  which  is  the  work  of 
art : hence  it  is  that  material,  as  well  as 
spiritual,  objects  may  be  termed  short ; 
but  the  briif,  concise,  succinct,  and  ntw 
may,  are  intellectual  or  spiritual  only. 
We  may  term  a stick,  a letter,  or  a dis- 
course, »Aor< ; but  we  speak  of  brevity 
only  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  speech ; 
conciseness  and  succinctness  as  to  the  mat- 
ter ot  speech  ; summary  as  to  the  mode 
either  of  speaking  or  action  : the  brief  is 
opposed  to  the  prolix ; the  concise  and 
succinct  to  the  diffuse ; the  summary  to 
the  circumstantial  nr  ceremonious.  It  is 
a matter  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance whether  a man’s  life  be  long  or  short ; 
but  it  deeply  concerns  him  that  every  mo- 
ment be  well  spent.  Brevity  of  expres- 
sion ought  to  be  consulted  by  speakers, 
even  more  than  by  writers  ; conciseness  is 
of  peculiar  advantage  iu  the  formation  of 
rules  for  young  persons ; and  succinctness 
is  a requisite  in  every  writer,  who  has  ex- 
tensive materials  to  digest ; a summary 
mode  of  proceeding  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  saving  time,  but  it  has  the  disad- 
vaatage  of  incorrectness,  and  often  of  in- 
justice. 

TV  widcsl  ricaraloaa  of  (to  nilad  are  made  bj 
fAorf  SI* to i Fmiunll,  repealed.  Jowwaoa. 

Premeditation  of  tboegbt,  and  krrrUj  of  vxpno. 
■too,  arc  (be  great  ingredient.  of  U»t  immcr  (tot 
h repaired  to  a plon.  and  acceptable  prajer.  Sacra. 

Arlatotle  ha,  a dry  renrieenrei.  that  Blake  oue 
Imagine  one  to  periling  a table  of  content..  Our. 
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1*4  ill  JO*r  prt<*pti  be  tnccinci  ud  el«ar, 

Th«t  read/  wiu  rnajr  comprehend  (hem  mob. 

Roscommon. 

Nor  •peat]  their  lime  to  »bow  their  reading, 

8he*d  hare  a lummary  proceeding.  Swi nr. 

show,  v.  Magnificence. 

TO  SHOW,  POINT  OUT,  MARK, 
INDICATE. 

SHOW,  in  German  schauen,S te.,  Greet 
Otaopai,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  $hoah  to 
look  upon. 

To  POINT  OUT  is  to  fix  a point  upon 
a tiling. 

MARK,  v.  Mark,  impression. 

INDICATE,  v.  Murk,  sign. 

Shaw  is  here  the  general  term,  and  the 
others  specific : the  common  idea  includ- 
ed in  the  signification  of  them  all  is  that 
of  making  a thing  visible  to  another.  To 
shorn  is  an  indefinite  term  ; one  shows  by 
simply  setting  a thing  before  the  eyes  of 
another : to  point  out  is  specific ; it  is  to 
show  some  particular  point  hy  a direct 
and  immediate  application  to  it : we  show 
a person  a book,  when  we  put  it  into  his 
hands ; bot  we  point  out  the  bennties  of 
its  contents  by  making  a point  upon  them, 
or  accompanying  the  action  with  some 
particular  moremeat,  which  shall  direct 
the  attention  of  the  observer  in  a specific 
manner.  Many  things,  therefore,  may 
be  shown  which  CRnnot  be  pointed  out : a 
person  shows  himself,  but  he  does  not 
point  himself  out;  towns,  houses,  gar- 
dens, and  the  like,  are  shown  ; but  single 
things  of  any  description  are  pointed  out. 

To  show  and  point  out  are  personal  acts, 
which  are  addressed  from  one  individual 
to  another ; hut  to  mark  is  an  indirect 
means  of  making  a thing  visible  or  ob- 
servable : a person  may  mark  something 
in  the  absence  of  others,  by  which  lie  in- 
tends to  distinguish  it  from  all  others: 
thus  a tradesman  murks  the  prices  and 
names  of  the  articles  which  he  sets  forth 
in  his  shop.  Wo  show  by  holding  in  one's 
hand  ; we  point  out  with  the  finger  ; we 
mark  with  a pen  or  pencil.  To  show  and 
mark  are  the  acts  either  of  a conscious  or 
an  unconscious  agent ; to  point  out  is  the 
act  of  a conscious  agent  only ; to  indi- 
cate, that  of  an  unconscious  agent  only : 
persons  or  things  show,  persons  only  point 
out,  and  things  only  indicate. 

As  applied  to  things,  show  is  a more 
positive  term  than  mark  or  indicate : that 
which  shows  serves  as  a proof ; that  which 
narks  serves  as  a rule  or  guide  for  dis- 
tinguishing. Nothing  shows  us  the  fallacy 
forming  schemes  for  the  future,  more 


than  the  daily  evidences  which  we  have 
of  the  uncertainty  of  our  existence ; no- 
thing marks  the  character  of  a man  more 
strongly  than  the  manner  in  which  he  be- 
stows or  receives  favours.  To  mark  is 
commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  bar 
bitual  and  permanent;  to  indicate  to  that 
which  is  temporary  or  partial.  A single 
act  or  expression  sometimes  marks  the 
ruling  temper  of  the  mind  ; a look  may 
indicate  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  at  the 
time.  A man’s  abstaining  to  give  relief 
to  great  distress,  when  it  is  iu  nil  power, 
smirks  an  unfeeling  character;  when  a 
person  gives  another  a cold  reception,  it 
indicates  at  least  that  there  is  no  cordiality 
between  them. 

Thru  let  ns  mil.  Sot  mil  amidst  nr  (lies; 

Despair  of  life  (he  meant  oT  lltlnff  item.  Da  Turns. 

His  facnllles  unfolded,  pointed  out 

When  lavish  nature  the  directing  hand 

Of  art  demanded.  Tuouiok. 

Ami*  this  wrack  of  human  .Stale,  tiacea  .till  re- 
main which  indicate  its  antbor.  Butt  a. 

TO  SHOW,  EXHIBIT,  DISPLAY. 

SHOW,  v.  To  show. 

EXHIBIT,  v.  To  give. 

DISPLAY,  in  French  deployer,  in  all 
probability  is  changed  from  the  Latin 
plico,  signifying  to  unfold  or  set  forth  to 
view. 

To  show  is  here,  as  before,  the  generic 
term  ; to  exhibit  and  display  are  specific : 
they  may  all  designate  the  acts  either  of 
persons  or  things : the  first,  however, 
does  this  either  in  the  proper  or  the  im- 
proper sense ; the  two  latter  rather  in  the 
improper  sense.  To  show  is  an  indefinite 
action  applied  to  every  object : we  may 
show  that  which  belongs  to  others,  as  well 
as  ourselves ; we  commonly  exhibit  that 
which  belongs  to  ourselves ; we  show  cor- 
poreal or  mental  objects ; we  exhibit  that 
which  is  mental,  or  the  work  of  the  mind : 
one  shows  what  is  worth  seeing  in  a house 
or  grounds;  one  exhibits  his  skill  ou  a 
stage.  To  show  is  an  indifferent  action  : 
we  may  show  accidentally  or  designedly, 
to  please  others,  or  to  please  ourselves  ; 
we  exhibit  and  display  with  an  express  in- 
tention, and  that  mostly  to  please  our- 
selves : we  may  show  in  a private  or  a 
public  manner  before  one  or  many  ; we 
commonly  exhibit  and  display  in  a public 
maimer,  or  at  least  in  such  a manner  as 
will  enable  us  best  to  be  seen.  Exhibit 
and  display  have  this  farther  distinction, 
that  the  former  it  mostly  taken  in  a good 
or  an  indifferent  sense,  the  latter  in  a bad 
sense ; we  way  exhibit  oat  powers  from 
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a laudable  ambition  to  be  esteemed  ; but 
we  seldom  make  a display  ot  any  quality 
that  is  in  itself  praise-worthy,  or  from 
any  motive  but  vanity : what  we  exhibit 
is,  therefore,  intrinsically  good  ; what  we 
display  may  often  be  only  an  imaginary 
or  fictitious  excellence.  A musician  e.r- 
hibiit  his  skill  on  any  particular  instru- 
ment; a fop  displays  his  gold  seals;  or 
an  ostentatious  roan  displays  his  plate,  or 
his  fine  furniture. 

When  said  of  things,  they  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  manner  or  degree  of  clear- 
ness with  which  the  thing  appears  to  pre- 
sent itself  to  view  : to  shorn  is,  as  before, 
altogether  indefinite,  and  implies  simply 
to  bring  to  view ; exhibit  implies  to  bring 
inherent  properties  to  light,  that  is,  appa- 
rently by  a process  ; to  display  is  to  set 
forth  so  ns  to  strike  the  eye  : the  window  s 
on  a frosty  morning  will  show  the  state  of 
the  weather;  experiments  with  the  air- 
pump  exhibit  the  many  wonderful  and  in- 
teresting properties  ot  air ; the  beauties 
of  the  creation  are  peculiarly  displayed  in 
the  spring  season. 

Tb«  glow-worm  thowt  th«  matin  to  be  near. 

And  \riM  to  P*,e  8hik*«a»*. 

Tbe  world  h«v  ever  been  a great  theatre,  exhibit- 
ing tbe  tame  repeated  tceoe  of  tbe  follhwof  men. 

Buia. 

Which  interwoven  DrHona  teem  to  reive, 

And  show  the  triumph  that  their  abarne  di.p’ays. 

Davor*. 

fiHOW,  EXHIBITION,  REPRESENTA- 
TION, SIGHT,  SPECTACLE. 

SHOW  signifies  the  thing  shown  (v.  To 
show);  EXHIBITION  signifies  the  thing 
exhibited  (u.  rAtrav);  REPRESEN- 
TATION, the  thing  represented ; SIGHT, 
the  thing  to  be  seen  ; and  SPEC  1 ACLK, 
from  the  Latin  specto,  stands  for  the  thing 
to  be  beheld. 

Show  is  here,  as  in  tbe  former  article, 
tbe  most  general  term.  Every  thing  set 
firth  to  view  is  shown ; and  it  set  forth 
for  the  amusement  of  others,  it  is  a sAou\ 
This  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the 
terms  exhibition  and  representation : but 
show  is  a term  of  vulgar  meaning  and  ap- 
plication;  the  others  have  a higher  use 
and  signification.  '1  lie  show  consists  ot 
that  which  merely  pleases  the  eve;  it  is 
not  a matter  either  of  taste  or  art,  but 
merely  of  curiosity  : an  exhibition  on  the 
contrary,  presents  some  effort  ol  talent  or 
some  work  of  genius ; and  a representation 
sets  forth  the  image  or  imitation  ot  some 
thing  by  the  power  of  art : hence  we 
speak  of  a show  of  wild  beasts ; an  exhibi- 


tion of  paintings ; and  a theatrical  repre- 
sentation. The  conjuror  makes  a show  of 
his  tricks  at  a fair  to  the  wonder  of  the 
gazing  multitude;  the  artist  makes  au 
exhibition  of  his  works;  representations 
of  men  and  manners  are  given  on  the 
stage : shows  lire  necessary  to  keep  the 
populace  in  good  humour;  exhibitions  arc 
necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  ge- 
nius ; representations  are  proper  for  the 
amusement  of  the  cultivated,  and  the 
refinement  of  society.  Shows,  exhibi- 
tions, and  representations  are  presented 
by  some  one  to  tbe  view  of  others ; sights 
and  spectacles  present  themselves  to  view. 
Sight,  like  show,  is  a vulgar  term ; and 
spectacle  the  nobler  term.  Whatever  is 
to  lie  seen  to  excite  notice  is  a sight,  in 
which  general  sense  it  would  comprehend 
every  show,  but  in  its  particular  sense  it 
includes  only  that  which  casually  offers 
itself  to  view  : a spectacle,  on  the  cou- 
trary,  is  that  species  of  sight  which  has 
something  in  it  to  interest  either  the  heart 
or  the  head  of  the  observer:  processions, 
reviews,  sports,  and  the  like,  are  sights  ; 
but  battles,  hull-fights,  or  public  games  of 
any  description  are  spectacles,  which  in- 
terest, but  shock  the  feelings. 

Charm'd  with  the  woodrre  of  tbe  thoic. 

On  et'r)  side,  above,  below, 

8Le  oow  of  this  or  that  enquires. 

What  lean  *at  understood  admires.  Gay, 

CophV*  picture  of  Lord  Chatham's  death  is  an 
exhibition  of  it*rlf.  Bfattik. 

There  are  man;  virtues  which  io  tbeir  own  na- 
ture are  incapable  of  an}  outward  r presentation. 

Addisow  • 

Their  various  arms  afford  a pleasing  tight. 

UlVMff. 

Tbe  weary  Bria  ns,  whose  warrable  >outh. 

Was  by  Maximilian  lately  ledd  away. 

Were  to  those  paean*  made  au  opeo  pray. 

And  dally  spectacl  of  sad  decay.  firwiKt, 

SHOW,  OUTSIDE,  APPEARANCE, 
SEMBLANCE. 

Where  there  is  SHOW  (z>.  To  show) 
there  must  he  OUT  SIDE  and  APPEAR- 
ANCE  ; but  there  may  be  the  last  with- 
out the  former.  The  terra  show  always  de- 
notes un  action,  and  refers  to  tome  person 
ns  agent ; but  the  outside  may  be  merely 
the  passive  quality  of  some  thing.  We 
speak,  therefore,  of  a thing  as  mere  show  ; 
to  signify  that  wliut  is  shown  is  all  that 
exists  ; and  in  this  sense  it  may  be  termed 
mere  outside,  as  consisting  only  of  what 
is  on  the  outside.  In  describing  a bouse, 
however,  we  speak  of  its  outside,  aud  not 
of  its  show ; as  also  of  the  outside  of  a 
book,  and  not  of  lire  show.  Appearance 
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denotes  an  action  as  well  as  show ; but 
the  former  is  the  act  of  an  unconscious 
agent,  the  latter  of  one  that  is  conscious 
and  voluntary  : the  appearance  presents 
itself  to  the  view  ; the  show  is  purposely 
presented  to  view.  A person  makes  a 
show  so  as  to  he  seen  bv  others  ; his  ap- 
pearance is  that  which  shows  itself  in 
him.  To  look  only  to  show,  or  to  be  con- 
cerned for  show  only,  signifies  to  be  con- 
cerned for  that  only  which  will  attract  no- 
tice ; to  look  only  to  the  outside  signifies 
to  be  concerned  only  for  that  which  may 
be  seen  in  a tiling,  to  the  disregard  of 
that  which  is  not  seen  : to  look  only  to 
appearances  signifies  the  same  as  the 
former,  except  that  outside  is  said  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  which  literally  strikes 
the  eye;  but  appearances  extend  to  a 
man’s  conduct,  and  whatever  may  affect 
his  reputation. 

SEMBLANCE  or  SEEMING  (®.  To 
seem)  always  conveys  the  idea  of  an  un- 
real appearuntt,  or  at  least  is  contrasted 
with  that  which  is  real;  he  who  only 
wears  the  semblance  of  friendship  would 
be  ill  deserving  the  confidence  of  u friend. 

You'll  iutl  the  friendship  of  ihe  world  I*  thow. 

Mere  outward  *Aoir.  Savask. 

The  treater  part  of  men  behold  nothin?  more  titan 
tbe  rotation  nf  human  affair*.  Tbit  is  onlj  tin-  out- 
ride  of  thing*,  Blair. 

ilrerj  accunlion  again 4 person*  of  rank  wji 
heard  with  pleasure  (by  Junes  I.  of  Scotland). 
E*ery  appearance  of  guilt  was  enmii.rsl  with 
rlgOUr.  ItonhRTaOR. 

But  man,  the  wildest  hea*t  of  prey. 

Wear*  friendship'*  semblance  to  betray.  Moork. 

SHOW,  PAUADE,  OSTENTATION. 

Tiiesc  terms  are  synonymous  when 
they  imply  abstract  actions:  SHOW  is 
here,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  taken  in 
the  vulgar  sense ; OSTENTATION  and 
PARADE  include  the  idea  of  something 
particular:  a man  makes  a show  of  his 
equipage,  furniture,  and  the  like,  by  which 
he  strikes  the  eye  of  the  vulgar,  and  seeks 
to  impress  them  with  an  idea  of  his 
wealth  and  superior  rank ; this  is  often 
the  paltry  refuge  of  weak  minds  to  con- 
ceal their  nothingness : a man  makes  a 
parade  with  his  wealth,  his  knowledge, 
his  charities,  and  the  like,  by  which  he 
endeavours  to  give  weight  and  dignity  to 
himself,  proportioned  to  the  solemnity 
of  his  proceedings:  show  is,  therefore, 
hut  a simple  setting  forth  to  view ; but 
parade  requires  art,  it  is  forced  effort  to 
attract  notice  by  the  number  and  extent 


of  the  ceremonies.  The  terms  i how  and 
parade  are  confined  to  the  act  o (shewing; 
or  the  means  which  are  employed  to  show, 
but  ostentation  necessarily  includes  the 
purpose  for  which  the  display  is  made: 
he  who  does  a thing  so  as  to  be  seen  and 
applauded  by  others,  does  it  from  o$ten~ 
tat  ion,  particularly  in  application  to  acts 
of  chafity,  or  of  public  subscription,  in 
which  a man  strives  to  impress  others 
with  the  extent  of  his  wealth  by  the  libe- 
rality of  his  gift. 

Great  In  themselrc* 

The.  amil.  .upetior  of  Wfn>l  show.  SoKBITIlt*. 

It  .11  not  In  the  mere  parade  at  rojilij  tint  the 
Mexican  potentate,  exhibited  their  power. 

Ro.ikrt.ox. 

We  are  daisied  with  tbe  *plen,lo«r  of  title.,  the 
•.f'Rfatid.  of  learoioe,  and  lire  uol.e  of  victorlef. 

Spsctitoh. 

SHOWY,  GADDY,  GAY. 

SHOWY,  having  or  being  full  of  show 
(v.  Show,  outside),  is  mostly  an  epithet  of 
dispraise ; that  which  is  showy  lias  sel- 
dom any  thing  to  deserve  notice  beyond 
that  which  catches  tbe  eye;  GAUDY, 
from  the  Latin  gaudeo  to  rejoice,  signifies 
'literally  full  of  joy  ; and  is  applied  figu- 
ratively to  the  exterior  of  objects,  hut 
with  the  annexed  bad  idea  of  being  strik- 
ing to  an  excess  : GAY,  on  tbe  contrary, 
which  is  only  n contraction  of  gaudy,  is 
used  iu  the  same  sense  as  an  epithet  of 
praise.  Some  things  may  be  showy,  and 
in  their  nature  properly  so  ; thus  the  rail 
of  a peacock  is  showy  : artificial  objects 
may  likewise  be  showy,  but  they  will  not 
be  preferred  by  persons  of  taste : that 
w hich  is  gaudy  is  always  artificial,  and  is 
nlways  chosen  by  the  vain,  the  vulgar,, 
and  the  ignorant ; a maid-servant  will  be- 
dizen herself  with  gaudy-coloured  rib- 
bons. That  which  is  gay  is  either  nature 
itself,  or  nature  imitated  in  the  best  man- 
ner: spring  is  a guy  season,  and  flowers 
nre  its  gayest  accompaniments. 

The  gauitp,  habliline,  mod  reiaoneful  d.ijr 

Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  tea.  Suakiprars. 

Jocund  day 

Upon  the  mountain  top*  sits  gaily  drsw'd. 

SttAXAPRARB. 

SHREWD,  v.  Acute. 
to  shriek,  v.  To  cry. 
to  shrink,  v.  To  spring. 
to  shudder,  r.  To  shake, 
to  shun,  v.  To  avoid. 
to  shut,  v.  To  close. 
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SICK,  SICKLY,  DISEASED,  MORBID. 

SICK  denotes  a partial  state;  SICKLY 
a permanent  state  of  the  body,  a prone- 
ness to  be  sick : he  who  is  sick  may  he 
made  well;  but  lie  who  is  sickly  is  sel- 
dom really  well : all  persons  are  liable  to 
be  sick,  though  few  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  sickly : a person  may  be  tick  from 
the  effect  of  cold,  violent  exercise,  and 
the  like ; but  he  is  sickly  only  from  con- 
stitution. 

Sickly  expresses  a permanent  state  of 
indisposition ; but  DISEASED  expresses 
a violent  state  of  derangement  without 
specifying  its  duration  ; it  may  be  for  a time 
only,  or  for  a permanency  : the  person, 
or  his  constitution,  is  sickly;  the  person, 
or  his  frame,  or  particular  parts,  as  his 
lungs,  his  inside,  his  brain,  and  the  like, 
may  bo  diseased.  Sick,  sickly,  and  dis- 
eased, may  all  be  used  in  a moral  appli- 
cation ; MORBID  is  used  in  no  other. 
Sick  denotes  a partial  state,  as  before, 
namely,  a state  of  disgust,  ami  is  always 
associated  with  the  object  of  the  sickness; 
we  are  sick  of  turbulent  enjoyments,  and 
seek  fur  tranquillity : sickly  and  morbid 
are  applied  to  the  habitual  state  of  the 
feelings  or  character ; a sickly  sentiment- 
ality, a morbid  seusibility  : diseased  is  ap- 
plied in  general  to  individuals  or  commu- 
nities, to  persons  or  to  things ; a person’s 
mind  is  in  a diseased  state  when  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  corrupt  passions  or 
principles;  society  is  in  a diseased  state 
when  it  is  overgrown  with  wealth  and 
luxury. 

For  sushi  1 see  they  see  ss  tick  that  surfeit  with 
too  much,  ss  tlie;  that  starve  with  nothing. 

SuAiiriUH. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  were  of  a very  delicate  sod 
sickly  constitution.  Walsh. 

For  a mind  dtseased  with  vain  louring.  sflrr  un* 
attainable  advantages,  no  medicine  caa  he  prescribed. 

Jiumvov. 

Whilst  the  distempers  of  a relaxed  fibre  prognosti- 
cate ail  the  morbid  force  of  conrul-ion  In  the  body 
of  the  state,  the  steadiness  of  the  physician  is  orer- 
poweted  by  the  very  aspret  of  the  disease.  Bcxu. 

SICKLY,  U.  Sick. 

SICKNESS,  ILLNESS,  INDISPO- 
SITION. 

SICKNESS  denotes  the  state  of  being 
sick  (v  Sick):  ILLNESS  that  of  being 
ill  (v.  Evil):  INDISPOSITION  that  of 
being  not  well  disposed.  Sickness  denotes 


the  state  genearally  or  particularly;  ill- 
ness deuotes  it  particularly : we  spenk  of 
sickness  as  opposed  to  good  health;  in 
sickness  or  in  health ; but  of  the  illness  of  a 
particular  person  : when  sickness  is  said 
pf  the  individual,  it  designates  a pro- 
tracted state ; a person  may  be  said  to 
have  much  sickness  in  his  family.  Illness 
denotes  only  a particular  or  partial  sick- 
ness : a person  is  said  to  havo  had  an 
illness  at  this  or  that  time,  in  this  or  that 
place,  for  this  or  that  period.  Indisposi- 
tion is  a slight  illness,  such  an  one  as  is 
capable  of  deranging  him  either  in  his  en- 
joyments or  in  his  business ; colds  are 
the  ordinary  causes  of  indisposition. 

Sickness  I.  a tort  of  earthly  old  xge;  it  teurbrv  ns 
s diffidence  la  our  earthly  atate*  Poes. 

Th ...  is  the  first  letter  that  I have  ventured  upon, 
which  will  he  written.  1 tear,  vacillautlbuv  Uteris;  as 
Tally  saw.  Tyro’s  Letters  were  sflrr  h'.v  recovery 
from  as  illness.  Armani  ar. 

It  la  not,  as  you  conceive,  an  indisposition  of 
body,  but  the  mind's  disease.  Foao. 

SIGHT,  V.  Show. 
sign,  v.  Mark, 

SIGN,  SIGNAL. 

SIGN  and  SIGNAL  are  both  derived 
front  the  same  source  (v.  Mark,  sign), 
and  the  latter  is  but  a species  of  the 
former.* 

The  sign  enables  us  to  recognize  an  ob- 
ject; it  is  therefore  sometimes  natural: 
signal  serves  to  give  warning;  it  is  always 
arbitrary. 

The  movements  which  are  visible  in 
the  countenance  are  commonly  the  signs 
of  what  passes  in  tlie  heart ; the  beat  of 
the  drum  is  the  signal  for  soldiers  to  re- 
pair to  their  post. 

We  converse  with  those  who  are  pre- 
sent by  signs;  we  make  ourselves  under- 
stood by  those  who  arc  at  a distance  by 
means  of  signals. 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine, 

The  faithful  fix'd  irrevocable  sign, 

ThU  seals  th v suit.  Porx. 

Then  first  the  trembling  earth  the  ${fnal  gave. 

And  flashing  flras  enlighten  all  the  cave.  Dkydkn. 

SIGNAL,  V.  Sign. 

SIGNAL,  MEMORABLE. 

SIGNAL  signifies  serving  as  a sign. 

MEMORABLE  siguiftes  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

They  both  express  the  idea  of  extra- 


* Vide  Girxnl  j * Siguc,  uguaL” 
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ordinary,  or  being  distinguished  from 
everything:  whatever  is  lignai  deserves 
to  be  stomped  on  the  mind,  and  to  serve 
as  a sign  of  some  property  or  character- 
istic i whatever  is  memuruble  impresses 
upon  the  memory,  and  refuses  to  be  for- 
gotten : the  former  applies  to  the  moral 
character;  the  latter  to  events  and  times: 
the  Scriptures  furnish  us  with  many  lig- 
nai instances  of  God's  vengeance  against 
impenitent  sinners,  as  also  of  his  favour 
towards  those  who  obey  his  will;  the  Re- 
formation is  a memorable  event  in  the  an- 
pals  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

We  Sail,  la  the  Arte  of  the  Apottlf*,  oof  only  no 
opposition  to  ChrteOaoKy  from  the  Phsriovaa,  hat 
ttveral  eifaal  uccaiions  la  which  they  anaMed  its 
int  teacher*.  Hurra*. 

That  ruth  ifelieerancet  are  actually  afforded,  thoae 
three  memorable  eziotplre  ot  Ablmelecb,  Evau,  and 
Bahtaor,  auBclently  demourtrate.  South. 

TO  SIGNALIZE,  DISTINGUISH. 

To  SIGNALIZE,  or  make  one's-selfa 
sign  of  any  thing,  is  a much  stronger  term 
than  simply  to  DISTINGUISH  ; it  is  in 
the  power  of  many  to  do  the  latter,  but 
few  only  have  the  power  of  effecting  the 
former : the  English  have  always  signal- 
led themselves  for  llieir  unconquerable 
valour  in  battle;  there  is  no  nation  that 
has  uot  distinguished  itself,  at  some  period 
or  anotlier,  in  war. 

The  Irolfht  of  La  Mancha  gravely  recount!  to  hit 
companion  lire  adventure*  by  which  he  it  to  tigna. 
lime  bimarlf.  Jujimun. 

The  valued  file 

Distinguishes  the  iwiff,  the  alow,  the  while. 

BauvllKI. 

SIGNIFICANT,  EXPRESSIVE. 

Tue  SIGNIFICANT  is  that  which 
serves  as  a sign  ; the  EXPRESSIVE  is 
that  which  speaks  out  or  declares : the 
latter  is  therefore  a stronger  term  than  the 
farmer:  a look  is  significant  when  it  is 
luade  to  express  an  idea  flint  passes  in 
the  mind  ; hut  it  is  expressive  when  it  is 
made  to  express  a feeling  of  the  heart : 
looks  are  hut  occasionally  significant, 
but  the  countenance  may  he  habitually 
expressive.  Significant  is  applied  in  an 
indifferent  sense,  according  to  the  nature 
nf  the  thing  signified ; hut  expressive  is 
always  applied  to  that  which  is  good : a 
significant  look  may  convey  a very  had 
idea ; but  an  expressive  countenance  al- 
ways expreitei  good  feeling, 

The  distinction  between  these  words  is 
the  same  when  applied  to  things  as  to 
persons : a word  is  significant  of  what- 
ever it  is  made  to  siguify ; but  a word  is 


expressive  according  to  the  force  with 
which  it  conveys  an  idea.  The  term  sig- 
nificant, in  this  case,  simply  explains  the 
nature ; but  the  epitiiet  expressive  cha- 
racterises it  at  something  good : techni- 
cal terms  are  significant  only  of  the  pre- 
cise ideas  which  belong  to  the  art ; most 
languages  have  some  terms  which  are 
peculiarly  expressive,  and  consequently 
adapted  for  poetry. 

X coulrl  not  help  giving  my  frirad  the  raerehnot  a 
significant  look  upon  tills  occasion.  CcMKEHLaxo. 

The  English.  Mariam,  particularly  what  we  call 
the  plain  Eoglisb,  is  a very  copious  anil  erprrssics 
language,  Ricrunaaos. 

SIGNIFICATION,  MEANING,  IM- 
PORT, SENSE. 

The  SIGNIFICATION  (v.  To  ex- 
press) is  that  of  which  the  word  is  made 
the  sign  ; the  MEANING  is  that  which 
the  person  attuches  to  it ; the  IMPORT 
is  that  which  is  imported  or  carried  into 
the  understanding ; the  SENSE  is  that 
whicli  is  comprehended  by  the  sense  or 
the  understanding. 

The  signification  of  a word  includes 
either  the  whole  or  the  part  of  what  is  un- 
derstood by  it;  the  meaning  is  correct  or 
incorrect  according  to  tire  information  of 
him  who  explains  it : the  import  includes 
its  whole  force  and  value ; the  tense  is 
applicable  mostly  to  a part.  'Hie  signifi- 
cation of  a word  it  fixed  by  tiie  standard 
of  custom ; it  is  not  therefore  to  he 
changed  by  any  individual : the  import  of 
a term  is  estimated  by  the  various  accep- 
tations in  whicli  it  is  employed  ; a sense 
is  sometimes  arbitrarily  attached  to  a 
word  which  is  widely  different  from  that 
jti  which  it  is  commonly  acknowledged. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  the  true  signifi- 
cation of  every  word,  or  the  particular 
meuning  attached  to  it,  to  weigh  the  im-' 
port  ol  every  term,  anti  to  comprehend 
tiie  exact  sense  in  which  it  is  taken. 
Every  word  expressing  cither  a simple, 
01  a complex  idea,  is  said  to  have  a signi- 
f cation,  though  not  nil  import.  Techni- 
cal and  morul  terms  have  an  import  and 
different  senses.  A child  Icarus  tile  signi- 
fications of  simple  terms  as  he  hears  them 
used;  a writer  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  full  import  of  every  term  which  lie  has 
occasion  to  make  use  of.  Tiie  different 
senses  which  words  admit  of  is  a great 
source  of  ambiguity  and  confusion  with 
illiterate  people. 

Signification  and  import  tvs  said  mostly 
of  siiigle  words  only ; sense  is  said  of 
words  either  in  connexion  with  each 
3b  2 
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other,  or  as  belonging  to  some  class: 
thus  we  speak  of  the  signification  of  the 
word  house,  of  the  import  of  the  term 
love ; but  the  sense  of  the  sentence,  the 
sense  of  the  author ; the  employment  of 
words  in  a technical,  moral,  or  physical 
sense. 

A lie  conufcts  In  this,  that  It  b a falae  itenifica. 
lion  knowingly  and  voluntarily  used.  South. 

To  draw  near  to  God  it  an  exprewloo  of  awful 
and  myvterfouH  import.  Blair. 

There  an?  two  tenses  In  which  we  may  be  taid  to 
draw  near,  in  auch  a degree  aa  mortality  admits,  to 
God.  Blaja. 

Wheo  beyond  her  expectation  I hit  upon  her 
meaning  1 can  perceive  a sadden  cloud  of  disap- 
pointment spread  over  her  face.  Johnson. 

to  signify,  v.  To  denote. 
to  signify,  v.  To  express. 

i 

TO  signify,  imply. 

SIGNIFY,  r.  To  express. 

IMPLY,  from  the  Latin  implico  to  fold 
in,  signif.is  to  fold  or  involve  an  idea  in 
any  object. 

These  terms  may  be  employed  either 
as  respects  actions  or  words.  In  the  first 
case  signify  is  the  act  of  the  person  mak- 
ing known  by  means  of  a sign,  as  we 
signify  our  approbation  by  a look  : imply 
marts  the  value  or  force  of  the  action; 
our  assent  is  implied  in  our  silence.  When 
applied  to  words  or  marks,  signify  denotes 
the  positive  and  established  act  of  the 
thing;  imply  is  its  relative  act:  a word 
signifies  whatever  it  is  made  literally  to 
stand  for;  it  implies  that  which  it  stands 
for  figuratively  or  morally.  The  term 
house  signifies  that  which  is  constructed 
for  a dwelling;  the  term  residence  implies 
something  superior  to  a house.  A cross, 
thus,  + , signifies  addition  in  arithmetic  or 

algebra;  a long  stroke,  thus, , with 

a break  in  the  text  of  a work,  implies  that 
the  whole  sentence  is  not  oompleted.  It 
frequently  happens  that  words  which  sig- 
nify nothing  particular  in  themselves,  may 
be  made  to  imply  a great  deal  by  the  tone, 
the  manner,  and  the  connexion. 

Word*  signify  not  iiimtcdialely  and  primarily 
things  themsc  1vh%  hut  the  conceptions  of  the  mind 
concerning  thine*.  Solth. 

Pleasure  implies  a proportion  and  agreement  to 
the  respective  state*  and  conditions  of  men.  South. 

TO  SIGNIFY,  AVAIL. 

SIGNIFY  (r.  To  signify)  is  here  era- 
ployed  with  regard  to  events  of  life,  and 

* Vida  Abbe  Roslwud : 


their  relative  importance.  AVAIL  (». 

To  avail ) is  never  used  otherwise.  That 
which  a thing  signifies  is  what  it  contains; 
if  it  signifies  nothing,  it  contains  nothing, 
and  is  worth  nothing  ; if  it  signifies  much, 
it  contains  much,  or  is  worth  much.  That 
which  avails  produces ; if  it  avails  no- 
thing it  produces  nothing,  is  of  no  use ; 
if  it  avails  much,  it  produces  or  is  worth 
much. 

We  consider  the  end  as  to  its  significa- 
tion, and  the  means  as  to  their  avail.  Al- 
though it  is  of  little  or  no  signification 
to  a man  what  becomes  of  his  remains, 
yet  no  one  can  he  reconciled  to  the  idea 
of  leaving  them  to  be  exposed  to  con- 
tempt ; words  are  but  too  olten  of  little 
avail  to  curb  the  uuruly  wilts  of  children. 

An  for  wonder*,  what  signifttlh  telling  u«  of  them  I 
Cviuiuia. 

What  avail  a parrel  of  atatute*  again*!  gaming, 
when  they  who  make  them  coMpim  together  for  the 
infraction  of  them.  Cuwwrlaxd. 

SILENCE,  TACITURNITY. 

* The  Latins  have  the  two  verbs  sileo  and 
taceo : the  former  of  which  is  interpreted 
by  some  to  signify  to  cease  to  speak ; 
and  the  latter  not  to  begin  to  speak  : 
others  maintain  the  direct  cuntrary.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  use  of  the  words, 
SILENCE  expresses  less  than  TACI- 
TURNI'lT  : the  silent  man  does  not 
speak ; the  taciturn  man  will  not  speak 
at  all.  The  Latins  designated  the  most 
profound  silence  by  the  epithet  of  tuci- 
turna  silentia. 

Silence  is  either  occasional  or  habitual ; 
it  may  arise  from  circumstances  or  cha- 
racter : taciturnity  is  mostly  habit»al, 
and  springs  from  disposition.  A loqua- 
cious man  may  be  silent  if  he  has  no  one 
to  speak  to  him,  and  a prudent  man  w;ll 
nlwnys  be  silent  where  he  finds  thnt 
speaking  would  be  dangerous  : a taciturn 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  may  occasionally 
make  an  effort  to  speak,  but  he  never 
speaks  without  on  effort.  When  silence 
is  habitual,  it  does  not  spring  from  an  un- 
amiable  character;  but  taciturnity  has 
always  its  source  in  a vicious  temper  of 
the  mind.  A silent  man  may  frequently 
contract  a habit  of  silence  fiom  thought- 
fulness, modesty,  or  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing : a man  is  taciturn  only  from  the  sul- 
lenness and  gloominess  of  his  temper. 
Habits  of  retirement  render  men  silent  ; 
savages  seldom  break  their  silence : com- 
pany will  not  correct  taciturnity,  but  ra- 

“ SlleacteM,  tacHurne.” 
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tlier  increase  it.  The  observer  is  neces- 
sarily silent ; if  he  speaks,  it  is  only  in 
order  to  observe : the  melancholy  man  is 
naturally  taciturn  ; if  he  speaks,  it  is  with 
pain  to  himself.  Seneca  says,  Talk  little 
with  others  and  much  with  yourself:  the 
silent  man  observes  this  precept ; the 
taciturn  man  exceeds  it. 

Sll’net  in  the  perfect r si  her* til  of  joy : 

I men  but  little  happy.  If  1 could  say  how  much. 

SlUntARR. 

Pylharora*  pflji'Inrd  hi*  scholar*  on  absolute  */- 
fence  for  a lone  uotlcUte.  I am  far  IVnm  approv- 
ing »urh  a taciturn  ftp;  hut  I highly  approve  the 
end  and  intent  cf  Pythagoras*  injunction.  Ciutrux. 

SILENT,  DUMB,  MUTE,  SPEECH  * 
LESS. 

Not  speaking  is  the  common  idea  in- 
cluded in  the  signification  of  these  terms, 
which  differ  either  in  the  cause  or  the 
circumstance:  SILENT  (u.  Silent)  is 
altogether  an  indefinite  and  general  term, 
expressing  little  more  than  the  common 
idea.  We  may  be  silent  because  we  will 
not  speak,  or  we  may  he  tilent  because 
we  cannot  speak  : but  in  distinction  from 
the  other  terms  it  is  always  employed  in 
the  former  case.  DU  MIL  from  the  Ger- 
man datum  stupid  or  idiotic,  denotes  a 
physical  incapacity  to  speak  : hence  per- 
sons are  said  to  he  lairn  dumb  ; they  may 
likewise  he  dumb  from  temporary  physi- 
cal causes,  as  from  grief,  shame,  and  the 
like,  a person  may  be  struck  dumb. 
MUTE,  in  Latin  mutus,  Greek  per  roc 
from  pvm  to  shut,  signifies  a shut  mouth, 
a temporary  disability  to  speak  from  arbi- 
trary and  incidental  causes  : hence  the 
office  of  mutes,  or  of  persons  who  engage 
not  to  speak  for  a certain  time;  and,  in 
like  manner,  persons  are  said  to  be  mute 
who  dare  not  give  utterance  to  their 
thoughts.  SPEECHLESS,  or  void  of 
speech,  denotes  a physical  incapacity  to 
speak  from  incidental  causes  ; as  when  a 
person  fnlls  down  spcechlcst  in  an  apo- 
plectic fit,  or  in  consequence  of  a violent 
contusion. 

And  just  b?fon»  th*  confine*  of  the  wood. 

The  gliding  Lethe  lend*  her  silent  flood,  Drydkm. 

The  troth  of  it  in,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the 
nation  would  he  struck  dumb  were  this  fountain  of 

dineourw  (party  lie*)  dried  up.  Aooumn. 

*Ti«  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  aU. 

Thomson. 

Mute  wan  bit  tongue,  and  upright  stood  hi*  hair. 

Drvdkn. 

Lioiig  mute  he  »tood,  and  leaning  on  bis  alaff, 

Hia  wonder  witness'd  with  an  kUut  laugh.  Dayden. 


But  who  can  paint  the  lover  as  he  stood. 

Pierc’d  bj  severe  amazement,  hating  life. 

Speechless , and  fix'd  in  all  the  death  of  woe. 

TflomMc. 

silly,  v.  Simple. 
similarity,  v.  Likeness. 

SIMILE,  SIMILITUDE,  COMPA- 
RISON. 

SIMILE  and  SIMILITUDE  are  both 
drawn  from  the  Latin  timilis  like : the 
former  signifying  the  thing  that  is  like; 
the  latter  either  the  thing  that  is  like,  or 
the  quality  of  being  like : in  the  former 
sense  only  it  is  to  ho  compared  with  si- 
mile, when  employed  ns  a figure  of  speech 
or  thought ; every  thing  is  a simile  which 
associates  objects  together  on  account  of 
any  real  or  supposed  likeness  between 
them;  but  a similitude  signifies  a pro- 
longed or  continued  simile.  The  latter 
may  be  expressed  in  u few  words,  as  when 
we  say  the  god-like  Achilles;  but  the 
former  enters  into  minute  circumstances 
of  COMPARISON,  as  when  Homer 
compares  any  of  his  heroes  fighting  and 
defending  themselves  against  multitudes 
to  lions  who  are  attacked  by  dogs  and 
men.  Every  simile  is  more  or  less  a com- 
parison, but  every  comparison  is  not  a 
simile : the  latter  compares  things  only  as 
far  as  they  are  alike  ; but  the  former  ex- 
tends to  those  things  which  are  different : 
in  this  manner,  there  may  be  a comparison 
between  large  things  and  small,  although 
there  can  he  no  good  simile. 

There  are  iki  «everal  noble  similes  and  allusions 
ia  the  first  hook  of  P<uaili*e  Lost.  Addisor. 

Such  as  have  a natar.il  bent  to  solitude  (to  carry 
on  the  former  similitude)  are  like  waters  which  may 
be  forced  Into  four. tain*.  Popb. 

Your  image  of  worshipping  once  a year  In  a cer- 
tain place,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  but  a compa- 
rison and  »lmile  non  tit  idem,  Johxsok. 

similitude,  v.  Likeness. 
similitude,  v.  Simile. 

SIMPLE,  SINGLE,  SINGULAR. 

SIMPLE,  in  Latin  simples  or  sine  plied 
without  a fold,  is  opposed  to  the  complex 
which  has  many  folds,  or  to  the  com- 
pound which  has  several  parts  involved 
or  connected  with  each  other.  SINGLE 
and  SINGULAR  (v.  One)  nr e opposed, 
one  to  double,  and  the  other  to  multifa- 
rious. We  may  speak  of  a simple  cir- 
cumstance as  independent  of  any  thing ; 
of  a single  instance  or  circumstance  as 
unaccompanied  by  any  other : and  a 
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i insular  instance  as  one  that  rarely  has 
its  like.  In  the  moral  application  to  the 
person,  simplicity,  as  fur  as  it  is  opposed 
to  duplicity  in  the  heart,  can  never  be 
excessive ; but  when  it  lies  in  the  head, 
so  that  it  cannot  penetrate  the  folds  and 
doublings  of  other  persons,  it  is  a fault. 
Singlcne. ts  of  heart  and  intention  is  that 
species  of  simplicity  which  is  altogether 
to  be  admired ; singularity  may  be  either 
good  or  bad  according  to  circumstances; 
to  be  singular  in  virtue  is  to  be  truly 
good ; but  to  be  singular  in  manner  is 
affectation  which  is  at  variance  with  ge- 
nuine simplicity,  if  not  directly  opposed 
to  it. 

Nothing  extraneous  tnuvt  cleave  to  the  eye  in  the 
act  of  Mflng : IU  barn  object  mutt  be  a*  naked  at 
truth,  a»  simple  and  unmlxrd  a>  sincerity.  South. 
Mankind  with  other  animals  compare. 

Single  how  weak,  and  impotent  they  are.  Jrnyn*. 

From  the  anion  of  the  crown*  to  the  Revolution 
In  16H9,  Scotland  was  placed  in  a political  situation 
the  most  singular  and  m«i*t  unhappy.  Robertson. 

SIMPLE,  SILLY,  FOOLISH. 

SIMPLE,  v.  Simple. 

SILLY  is  but  a variation  of  simple. 

FOOLISH  signifies  like  a fool  (e. 
Foot). 

The  simple,  when  applied  to  (he  under- 
standing, implies  such  a contracted  power 
as  is  incapable  of  combination ; silly  and 
footish  rise  in  sense  upon  the  former,  sig- 
nifying either  the  perversion  or  the  total 
deficiency  of  understanding ; the  beha- 
viour of  a person  may  be  silly,  who  from 
any  excess  of  feeling  loses  his  sense  of 
propriety  ; the  conduct  of  a person  will 
be  foolish  who  has  not  judgement  to  di- 
rect himself.  Country  people  may  be 
simple  owing  to  their,  want  of  knowledge ; 
children  will  be  silly  in  company  if  they 
have  too  much  liberty  given  to  them; 
there  arc  some  persons  who  never  acquire 
wisdom  enough  to  prevent  them  from  com- 
mitting_/oo/is/i  errors. 

And  had  the  simple  native* 

Observ’d  hi*  *aere  advice, 

Their  wealth  and  fame  some  year*  ac° 

Had  reach’d  above  the  akie*.  Swirr. 

Two  god*  a silly  woman  have  undone.  Drydkk. 

Virgil  justly  thought  it  a fe otlsH  flgure  for  a 
pravc  man  to  be  overtaken  by  death,  while  be  waa 
weighing  the  cadence  of  word*  and  measuring  verves. 

Walsh. 

SIMULATION,  DISSIMULATION. 

SIMULATION,  from  simi/is,  is  the 
making  one’s-self  like  what  one  is  not; 
and  DISSIMULATION  from  dissimUis 
unlike,  is  the  making  one’s-self  appear 


unlike  what  one  really  is.  The  hypocrite 
puts  on  the  semblance  of  virtue  to  re- 
commend himself  to  the  virtuous.  The 
dissembler  conceals  his  vices  when  he 
wants  to  gain  the  simple  or  ignorant  to 
his  side. 

sin,  v.  Crime. 
sincere,  v.  Candid. 
sincere,  v.  Hearty. 

SINCERE,  HONEST,  TRUE,  PlAlN. 

SINCERE  (t>.  Candid)  is  here  the 
most  comprehensive  term  : HONEST  (u. 
Honesty),  TRUE,  and  PLAIN  (r.  Keen) 
arc  but  modes  of  sincerity. 

Sincerity  is  a fundamental  characteris- 
tic of  the  person ; a man  is  tiacere  from 
tho  conviction  of  his  mind ; honesty  is 
the  expression  of  the  feeling,  it  is  the 
dictate  of  the  heart ; we  look  for  a sin- 
cere friend  and  on  lamest  companion  : 
truth  is  a characteristic  of  sincerity,  for 
a sincere  friend  is  a true  friend  ; hut  sin- 
cerity is  a permanent  quality  in  the  cha- 
racter; and  true  may  be  an  occasionul 
one  : we  cannot  be  sincere  without  being 
true,  but  wo  may  be  true  without  being 
sincere. 

In  like  manner  a sincere  man  must  be 
plain : since  plainness  consists  in  an  uu- 
varnished  style;  the  sincere  man  will 
always  adopt  that  mode  of  speech  which 
expresses  his  sentiments  most  forcibly ; 
hut  it  is  possible  for  a person  to  be  oc- 
casionally plain  who  does  not  act  from 
any  principle  of  sincerity. 

It  is  plain,  theiefore,  that  sincerity  is 
the  habitual  principle  of  communicating 
our  real  sentiments ; and  that  the  honest, 
true,  and  plain,  are  only  the  modes  which 
it  adopts  in  making  the  communication  : 
sincerity  is  therefore  altogether  a personal 
quality,  but  the  other  terms  arc  applied 
also  to  the  acts,  as  an  honest  confession, 
a true  acknowledgment,  and  a plain 
speech. 

Rustle  mirth  foes  round, 

The  .tmple  joke  that  take*  the  shepherd'*  heart 
Easily  pleas'd,  the  loos,  loud  laugh  sincere. 

TaoNu.ii. 

This  book  of  the  Sybil,  vas  afterward*  interpolated 
by  route  Christian,  who  wa*  more  zealous  than  either 
honest  or  wise  therein.  Piidescx. 

Poetical  nraameet*  destroy  that  chancier  of  truth 
and  ptatuneu  which  ought  to  characterise  history. 

lnmn. 

Fear  net  my  truth  ; the  moral  of  my  wit 

Ii  plain  and  true.  Sttaa.raaaa- 
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single,  v.  One. 
single,  i’.  Simple. 
single,  v.  Solitary. 
singular,  v.  Particular. 
singular,  v.  Rare. 
singular,  v.  Simple. 

TO  SINK,  Vi  To  fall. 
site,  v.  Place. 

situation,  v.  Circumstance. 
situation,  v.  Place. 

SITUATION,  CONDITION,  8TATK, 
PREDICAMENT,  PLIGHT,  CASK. 
SITUATION,  v.  Place. 
CONDITION,  v.  Condition. 

STATE,  in  Latin  status,  from  sto  to 
stand,  signifies  the  point  stood  upon. 

SITUATION  is  said  generally  of  ob- 
jects as  they  respect  others  ; condition  as 
they  respect  themselves.  Whatever  af- 
fects our  property,  our  honour,  our  liber- 
ty, and  the  like,  constitutes  our  situation  ; 
whatever  aficcts  our  person  immediately 
is  our  condition  : a person  who  is  unable 
to  pay  a sura  of  money  to  save  himself 
from  a prison  is  in  a bad  situation : a 
traveller  who  is  left  in  a ditch  robbed 
and  wounded  is  in  a bad  condition. 
Situation  and  condition  are  said  of  that 
which  is  contingent  end  changeable : 
slate,  of  that  which  is  comparatively  sta- 
ble or  established.  A tradesman  is  in  a 
good  situation  who  is  in  the  way  of  carry- 
ing nn  a good  trade  : his  affuirs  are  in  a 
good  state  if  he  is  enabled  to  answer 
every  demand  and  to  keep  up  his  credit. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  speak  of  the  state  of 
health,  and  the  state  of  the  mind ; not 
the  situation  or  condition,  because  the 
body  and  mind  are  considered  ns  to  their 
general  frame,  and  not  as  to  any  relative 
or  particular  circumstances  ; so  likewise, 
a stale  of  infancy,  a state  of  guilt,  a state 
of  innocence,  and  the  like;  but  not  either 
a situation  or  a condition. 

When  speaking  of  bodies  there  is  the 
same  distinction  in  the  terms,  as  in  regard 
to  individuals.  An  army  may  be  cither 
in  a situation,  a condition,  or  a state.  An 
army  that  is  on  service  may  be  in  a criti- 
cal sitiuition,  with  respect  to  the  enemy 
and  its  own  comparative  weakness;  it 
may  be  in  a deplorable  condition  if  it 
stand  in  need  of  provisions  and  necessa- 
ries : on  army  that  is  at  home  will  be  in 
a good  or  bad  state,  according  to  the  re- 
gulations of  the  commander  in  chief.  Of 


a prince  who  is  threatened  with  invasion 
from  foreign  enemies,  and  with  a rebellion 
from  his  subjects,  we  should  not  say  that 
his  condition,  but  his  situation,  was  criti- 
cal. Of  a prince,  however,  who  like  Al- 
fred was  obliged  to  fly,  and  to  seek  safety 
in  disguise  and  poverty,  we  should  speak 
of  his  hard  condition : the  state  of  a 
prince  cannot  be  spoken  of,  but  the  state 
of  his  affairs  and  government,  may ; 
hence,  likewise,  state  inay  with  most  pro- 
priety be  said  of  a nation  : but  situation 
seldom,  unless  in  respect  to  other  nations, 
and  condition  never.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  speaking  of  the  poor,  we  seldom 
employ  the  term  situation,  because  they  are 
seldom  considered  as  a body  in  relation  to 
other  bodies : we  mostly  sf**N»le  of  their 
condition  as  better  or  worse,  according  as 
they  have  more  or  less  of  the  comforts  of 
life ; and  of  their  state  as  regards  their 
moral  habits. 

These  terms  may  likewise  lie  applied 
to  inanimate  objects  ; and  upon  the  same 
grounds,  a house  is  in  a good  situation  as 
respects  the  surrounding  objects;  it  is  in 
a good  or  bad  condition  as  respects  the 
painting,  and  exterior,  altogether;  it  is 
in  a bad  state  as  respects  the  beams, 
pluister,  roof,  and  interior  struoturc  alto- 
gether. The  hand  of  a watch  is  in  a dif- 
ferent situation  every  hour;  the  watch  it- 
self may  be  in  a had  condition  if  the 
W’heels  are  clogged  with  dirt;  but  in  a 
good  state  if  the  works  are  altogether 
sound  and  fit  fur  service. 

Tlie  man  who  has  a charaetet  of  hi,  own  b little 
changed  by  varying  hi,  tUuaiUn.  Mon.  Moxtaqlb. 

It  b indeed  not  eat;  to  pitscribu  a soccenfal  man- 
ner of  approach  to  the  dlrtrrwd  or  nrccxattoH, 
whose  condition  lubjrcte  ever;  kind  of  behaviour 
equally  to  mbcsnlape.  Jons.otr. 

Patience  luelf  I.  one  virtue  by  which  we  are  pre- 
pared Ter  that  otatc  In  which  ertl  shall  be  no  mere. 

Joamos. 

Sitmtion  and  condition  are  cither  per- 
manent or  temporary.  The  PREDICA- 
MENT, from  the  Latin  prcdico  to  assert 
or  declare,  signifies  the  committing  one’s- 
self  by  an  assertion ; and  when  applied  to 
circumstances,  it  expresses  n temporary 
embarrassed  situation  occasioned  by  an 
act  of  one’s  own  : hence  we  always  speak 
of  bringing  ourselves  into  a predicament. 
PLIGHT,  contracted  from  the  Latin 
plicatia,  participle  of  plko  to  fold,  sig- 
nifies any  circumstance  in  which  one  is 
disagreeably  entangled  ; and  CASE  (o. 
Case)  signifies  any  thing  which  uiay  befnl 
us,  or  into  which  we  fall  mostly,  though 
not  necessarily  contrary  to  our  inclina- 
tion, Those  two  latter  terms  therefore 
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denote  n species  of  temporary  condition  : 
for  they  both  express  that  which  happens 
to  the  object  itself,  without  reference  to 
any  other.  A person  is  in  mi  unpleasant 
situation  who  is  shut  up  in  a stage  coach 
with  disagreeable  company.  Lie  is  in  an 
awkward  predicament  when  in  attempting 
to  please  one  friend  he  displeases  another. 
He  may  be  in  n wretched  plight  if  he  is 
overturned  in  a stage  at  night,  and  at  a 
distance  from  any  habitation.  He  will 
be  in  evil  case  if  he  is  compelled  to  put 
up  with  a spare  and  poor  diet. 

Satan  bvhrld  thHr  plight, 

And  to  bia  mates  thus  in  drrldon  call'd.  Milton. 
The  offender*!  lift;  lie*  In  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only  'gainst  all  other  voice. 

In  which  pridicamer.t  1 say  thou  ttand’st. 

SlIAKSPKARK. 

Oar  cate  is  like  that  of  a traveller  upon  the  Alps, 
who  should  fancy  that  the  top  of  the  oeit  hill  must 
end  his  journey,  because  it  terminate*  his  prospect. 

Addison. 

SIZE,  MAGNITUDE,  GREATNESS, 
BULK. 

SIZE,  from  the  Latin  thus  and  acdo 
to  cut,  signifies  that  which  is  cut  or 
framed  according  to  a certain  proportion. 

MAGNITUDE,  from  the  Latin  mag- 
nitude), answers  literally  to  the  English 
word  GREATNESS. 

BULK,  v.  Bulky. 

Size  is  a general  term  including  all 
manner  of  dimension  or  measurement ; 
magnitude  is  employed  in  science  or  in  an 
abstract  sense  to  denote  some  specific 
measurement ; greatness  is  an  unscientific 
term  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  objects 
in  general:  size  is  indefinite, it  never  cha- 
racterizes any  thing  either  ns  large  or 
small;  but  magnitude  and  greatness  al- 
ways suppose  somethinggreul ; and  bulk 
denotes  u considerable  degree  of  great- 
ness: things  which  are  diminutive  in  lice 
will  often  have  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
beauty,  or  some  other  adventitious  per- 
fection to  compensate  the  deficiency  ; 
astronomers  hare  classed  the  stars  ac- 
cording to  their  different  magnitudes ; 
greatness  is  considered  by  Burke  as  one 
source  of  the  sublime;  bulk  is  that  spe- 
cies of  greatness  which  destroys  the  sym- 
metry, and  consequently  the  beauty,  of 
objects. 

Soon  grow*  tbr  pigmy  lo  glgaitle  size.  Dryden. 

Tht*n  formM  the  moon. 

Globes? , ami  every  magnitude  of  atarv.  Milton. 

Awe  I*  th«*  first  sentiment  that  rl*e*  in  the  mind 
at  the  view  of  Gn4*s  great  nets.  Blair. 

Uia  hugy  bulk  on  seven  high  volumes  roll'd.  Dryden. 


to  sketch,  v.  To  delineate. 

SKETCH,  OUTLINES. 

A SKETCH  may  form  a whole ; 
OUTLINES  are  but  a part : the  sketch 
may  comprehend  tbc  outlines,  and  some 
of  the  particulars ; outlines,  as  the 
term  bespeaks,  comprehend  only  that 
which  is  on  the  exterior  surface:  the 
sketch,  in  drawing,  may  serve  ns  a land- 
scape, as  it  presents  some  of  the  features 
of  a country;  hut  the  outlines  serve  only 
as  bounding  lines,  within  which  the  sketch 
may  be  formed.  So  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion we  speak  of  the  sketches  of  countries, 
characters,  manners,  and  the  like,  which 
serve  as  a description ; but  of  the  out- 
lines of  a plan,  of  a work,  a project,  and 
the  like,  which  serve  ns  a basis  on  which 
the  subordinate  parts  are  to  be  formed  : 
barbarous  nations  present  us  with  rude 
sketches  of  nature ; an  abridgement  is 
little  more  than  the  outlines  of  a larger 
work 

In  few,  to  cloae  the  whole. 

The  moral  muie  has  shadow'd  ont  a eketch 
Of  moil  our  weaknww  nerd*  believe  or  do.  Yoi  no. 

This  Is  the  outline  of  the  fable  (King  Lear). 

JOHKtON. 

skilful,  v.  Clever. 

SKIN,  HIDE,  PEEL,  RIND. 

SKIN,  which  is  in  German  sekin, 
Swedish  tkinn,  Danish  skind,  probably 
comes  from  the  Greek  ostjvoe,  a tent  or 
covering. 

HIDE,  in  Saxon  hyd,  German  haul, 
Low  German  huth,  Latin  cutis,  comes  from 
the  Greek  kivOuv,  to  Aide,  cover. 

PEEL,  in  German  .Jell,  ike.  Latin  pcl- 
lis  a skin,  in  Greek  QiWoc  or  $\oioq  bark, 
comes  from  pXnu  to  burst  or  crack,  be- 
cause bark  is  easily  broken. 

RIND  is  in  all  probability  changed 
from  round,  signifying  that  which  goes 
round  and  envelops. 

Skin  is  the  term  in  most  general  use,  it 
is  applicable  both  to  human  creatures 
amt  to  animals ; hide  is  used  only  lor  the 
skins  of  large  animals : we  speak  of  the 
skint  of  birds  or  insects;  but  of  the  hides 
of  oxen  or  horses  and  other  animals, 
which  are  to  be  separated  from  the  body 
and  converted  into  leather.  Skin  is 
equully  applied  to  the  inanimate  and  the 
animate  world  ; but  peel  and  rind  belong 
only  to  inanimate  objects : the  skits  is 
generally  said  of  that  which  is  interior, 
in  distinction  from  the  exterior,  which  is 
the  peel  s an  orange  has  both  its  peel  and 
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its  thin  skin  underneath;  an  apple,  a 
pear,  and  the  like,  has  a peel.  T he  peel 
is  a soft  substance  on  the  outside ; the 
rind  is  general);  interior,  and  of  a harder 
substance  : in  regard  in  a stick,  >ve  speak 
of  its  peel  and  its  inner  skin  ; in  regard  to 
a tree,  we  speak  of  its  bark  and  its  rind  : 
hence,  likewise,  the  term  rind  is  applied 
to  cheese,  and  other  iucrusted  substances 
that  envelope  bodies. 

SLACK,  LOOSE. 

SLACK,  iu  Saxon  slaec,  I.ow  German 
slack,  French  Incite,  Latin  Inxus,  and 
LOOSE,  in  Saxon  lues,  both  coine  from 
the  Hebrew  halatz  to  make  free  or  loose ; 
they  ditt'er  more  in  application  than  in 
sense  : they  arc  both  opposed  to  that 
which  is  close  bound  ; but  slack  is  said 
only  of  that  which  is  tied,  or  that  with 
whicfi'any  thing  is  tied;  while  louse  is  said 
of  any  substances,  the  parts  of  which  do 
not  adhere  closely : a rope  is  slack  in  op- 
position to  the  tight  rope,  which  is 
stretched  to  its  full  extent ; and  in  gene- 
ral cords  or  strings  are  said  to  be  slack 
which  fail  in  the  requisite  degree  of 
tightness  ; but  they  are  said  to  be  loose  in 
an  indefinite  manner,  without  conveying 
any  collateral  idea  : thus  the  string  of  an 
instrument  is  denominated  slack  rather 
than  loose;  on  the  other  hand,  loose  is 
said  of  many  bodies  to  which  the  word 
slack  cannot  be  applied  : a garment  is 
loose,  but  not  slack  ; the  leg  of  a table  is 
loose,  but  not  slack.  In  the  moral  appli- 
cation that  which  admits  of  extension 
lengthways  is  denominated  slack;  and 
that  which  fails  in  consistency  and  close 
adherence  is  loose;  trade  is  in  general 
slack,  or  the  sale  of  a particular  article  is 
slack;  but  an  engagement  is  loose,  and 
principles  are  loose. 

From  his  slack  hand  tbe  garland  wrrathM  for  Eve 
Down  drop!.  Milton. 

Nor  fear  that  fur  who  tit*  bo  loose  to  life. 

Should  too  much  bIiuu  it*  labour*  and  it*  ftttife. 

Dkmiah. 

TO  SLANDER,  V . To  OSp&rSe. 

TO  SLANT,  SLOPE. 

SLANT  is  probably  a variation  of 
leant , ami  SLOPE  of  slip , expressive  of 
a sideward  movement  or  direction  : they 
are  the  same  in  sense,  but  different  in  ap- 
plication: slant  is  said  ot  small  bodies 
only  j slope  is  said  indifferently  of  all 
bodies,  large  and  small  : a book  may  be 
made  to  slant  by  lying  in  part  on  an- 
other book,  a desk,  a table ; but  a piece  ot 
ground  is  said  to  slope. 


As  late  the  clouds. 

Justtioeor  push’d  with  wind*,  rude  In  their  shock. 

Fire  the  slant  llshtnlmr.  Miltou. 

IU  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  *lde. 

Gorans. 

slavery,  v.  Servitude. 
slaughter,  v.  Carnage. 

TO  SLAUGHTER,  V.  To  kill. 

TO  SLAY,  V.  To  kill. 

TO  SLEEP,  SLUMBER,  DOZE, 
DROWZK,  NAP, 

SLEEP,  in  Saxoti  site  pan.  Low  German 
slap,  German  schlaf,  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  Low  German  slap  or  slack  slack, 
because  sleep  denotes  an  entire  relaxation 
of  the  physical  frame. 

SLUMBER,  in  Saxon  slwnerttn,  &c.  is 
but  an  intensive  verb  of  schlummern, 
which  is  a variation  from  the  preceding 
sltrpan,  Sic. 

DOZE,  in  Low  German  dusen,  is  in  all 
probability  a variation  from  the  French 
dors,  and  the  Latin  donnio  to  sleep,  which 
was  anciently  derinio,  and  comes  from 
the  Greek  cippu  u skin,  because  people 
lay  on  skins  when  they  slept. 

DltOWZE  is  a variation  of  dose. 

NAP  is  in  all  probability  a variation  of 
nob  and  nod. 

Sleep  is  the  general  term,  which  de- 
signates in  an  indefinite  manner  that 
state  of  the  body  to  which  all  animated 
beings  are  subject  at  certain  seasons  in 
the  course  of  nature ; to  slumber  is  to  sleep 
lightly  and  softly;  to  doze  is  to  incline  to 
sleep,  or  to  begin  sleeping ; to  n up  is  tn  sleep 
for  a time : every  one  w ho  is  not  indisposed 
sleeps  during  the  night ; those  who  are 
accustomed  to  wake  at  a certain  hour  of 
the  morning  commonly  slumber  only  after 
that  time;  there  are  many  who,  though 
they  cannot  sleep  in  a carriage,  will  yet 
be  obliged  to  doze  if  they  travel  in  the„ 
night;  in  hut  climates  the  middle  of  the 
day  is  commonly  chosen  for  a nap. 

SLEEPY,  DROWSY,  LETHARGIC. 

SLEEPY  (».  To  sleep)  expresses  either 
a temporary  or  a permanent  state: 
DROWSY,  which  comes  from  the  low 
German  dntsen,  and  is  a variation  of  doze 
(y.  To  sleep)  expresses  mostly  a tempo- 
rary state;  LETHARGIC,  from  lethargy, 
iu  Latin  Iclhargia,  Greek  AijRapyia,  com- 
pounded of  forgetfulness,  and  apyot 
swift,  signifying  a proneuess  to  forgetful- 
ness or  sleep,  describes  a permanent  or 
habitual  state. 
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Sleep]/,  as  a temporary  stnte,  expresses 
also  wliat  is  natural  or  seasonable;  drow- 
t iness  expresses  an  inclination  to  sleep  at 
unseasonable  hours:  it  is  natural  to  be 
sleepy  at  the  hour  when  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  retire  to  rest ; it  is  common  to  be 
drowsy  when  sitting  still  after  dinner. 
Sleepiness,  as  a permanent  state,  is  an  in- 
firmity to  which  some  persons  are  subject 
constitutionally ; lethargy  is  a disease 
with  which  people,  otherwise  the  most 
wakeful,  may  be  occasionally  attacked. 

SLENDER,  v.  Thin. 

TO  SLIDE,  V.  To  slip. 
slight,  v.  Cursory. 
slight,  v.  Thin. 
to  slight,  v.  To  disregard. 
slim,  v.  Thin. 

TO  SLIP,  SLIDE,  GLIDE. 

SLIP  is  in  low  German  slipan,  Latin 
labor  to  slip,  and  libo  to  pour,  which 
comes  from  the  Greek  Xufiopm  to  pour 
down  as  water  does,  and  the  Hebrew  s«- 
lap  to  turn  aside. 

SLIDE  is  a variation  of  slip,  and 
GLIDE  of  slide. 

To  slip  is  an  involuntary,  and  slide  a 
voluntary  motion : those  who  go  on  the 
ice  in  fear  will  slip  ; boys  slide  on  the  ice 
by  way  of  amusement.  To  slip  and  slide 
are  lateral  movements  of  the  feet ; but 
to  glide  is  the  movement  of  the  whole 
body,  and  just  that  easy  motion  which  is 
made  by  slipping,  sliding,  flying,  or  swim- 
ming : a person  gl'ules  along  the  surface 
of  the  ice  when  he  slides ; a vessel  glides 
along  through  the  water.  In  the  inoral 
and  figurative  application,  a person  slips 
who  commits  unintentional  errors ; lie 
slides  into  a course  of  life,  who  wittingly, 
and  yet  without  difficulty,  falls  into  the 
practice  and  habits  which  are  recom- 
mended ; he  glides  through  life  if  he  pur- 
sues his  course  smoothly  and  without  in- 
terruption. 

Ever,  one  Bode  that  mu,  of  the  idea*  which  be 
desired  to  reteia  have  irretrievably  slipped  away. 

JoHKaoa. 

Tbevilodcr  bold,  and  Blbeneluv  their  guide, 

And  dire  VIjHev  down  the  cable  slide.  Devon. 

And  softly  let  the  running  waters  [tide.  Davos*. 

SLIPPERY,  v.  Glib. 
to  slope,  t).  To  slant. 
slothful,  v.  Inactive. 


SLOW,  DILATORY,  TARDY,  TE- 
DIOUS. 

SLOW  is  doubtless  connected  with 
sloth  and  slide,  which  kind  of  motion 
when  walking  is  the  slowest  and  the  la- 
test. 

DILATORY,  from  the  Latin  deferv, 
dilulus,  to  defer,  signifies  prone  to  defer. 

TARDY,  from  the  Latin  tardus,  signi- 
fies literally  slow. 

TEDIOUS,  from  the  Latin  tetdium 
weariness,  signifies  causing  weariness. 

Slow  is  a general  and  unqualified  terra 
applicable  to  the  motion  of  any  object  or 
to  the  motions  and  actions  of  persons  in 
particular,  and  to  their  dispositions  also; 
dilatory  relates  to  the  disposition  only  of 
persons : we  arc  slow  in  what  we  are 
about ; we  arc  dilatory  in  setting  about  a 
thing.  Slow  is  applied  to  corporeal  or 
mental  actions  ; a person  may  be  slow  in 
walking,  or  slow  in  conceiving : tardy  is 
applicable  to  mental  actions;  we  are 
tardy  in  our  proceedings  or  our  progress  ; 
wc  are  tardy  ill  making  up  accounts  or  ih 
concluding  a treaty.  We  may  be  slow 
with  propriety  or  not,  to  our  own  incon- 
venience or  that  of  others  ; when  we  are 
tedious  we  are  always  so  improperly  : 
“ To  be  time  and  sure  ” is  a vulgar  pro- 
verb, but  a great  truth  ; by  this  we  do 
ourselves  good,  and  inconvenience  no 
one ; but  lie  who  is  tedious  is  slow  to  tha 
annoyance  of  others : a prolix  writer 
must  always  be  tedious,  for  lie  keeps  the 
reader  long  in  suspense  before  lie  comes  to 
the  conclusion  of  a period. 

The  power*  Above  are  «4ou> 
la  pat>iftliiu£t  and  should  not  we  resemble  them  ? 

Drydb*. 

A dilatory  temper  Is  unfit  for  a place  of  trust. 

• Addison. 

The  swains  and  tardy  neat-herd*  came,  and  last 
Menalcas  ; wet  with  beating  winter  mist.  Drydkn. 
Her  sympathising  lover  takes  his  stand 
High  on  th*  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 
The  tediout  time  away.  Thomson. 

sluggish,  v.  Inactive. 
to  slumber,  v.  To  sleep. 
sly,  v.  Cunning. 
small,  v.  Little. 

TO  SMEAR,  DAUB. 

To  SMEAR  is  literally  to  do  over 
with  smear,  in  Saxon  smer,  German 
schmecr,  in  Greek  pvpoc  a salve.  To 
DAUD,  from  do  and  ub,  ii her  over,  sig- 
nifies literally  to  do  over  with  any  thing 
unseemly,  or  in  an  unsightly  manner. 


SMELL. 


SOAK. 


To  smear  in  the  literal  tense  it  applied 
to  such  substances  ns  may  be  rubbed  like 
grease  orer  a body  j if  said  of  grease  it- 
self it  may  be  proper,  ns  coachmen  smear 
the  coach  wheels  with  tar  or  grease  j but 
if  said  of  any  thing  else  it  is  an  improper 
action,  and  tends  to  disfigure,  as  children 
smear  their  hands  with  ink,  or  smear  their 
clothes  with  dirt.  To  smear  and  daub 
are  both  actious  which  tend  to  disfigure ; 
but  we  smear  by  means  of  rubbing  over  ; 
we  daub  by  rubbing,  throwing,  or  any 
way  covering  over : thus  a child  smears 
the  window  with  his  finger,  or  he  daubs 
the  wall  with  dirt.  By  a figurative  ap- 
plication, smear  is  applied  to  bud  writing, 
and  daub  to  bad  painting : indifferent 
writers  who  wish  to  excel  are  fond  of  re- 
touching their  letters  until  they  make 
their  performance  a sad  smear ; bad  ar- 
tists, who  are  injudicious  in  the  use  of 
their  pencil,  load  their  paintings  with  co- 
lour, and  convert  them  into  daubs. 

SMB  LI.,  SCENT,  ODOUR,  PERFUME, 
FRAGRANCE. 

SMELL  and  melt  are  in  all  probabi- 
lity connected  together,  because  smells 
arise  from  the  evaporation  of  bodies. 

SCENT,  changed  from  sent,  comes 
from  the  Latin  sentio  to  perceive  or  feel. 

ODOUll,  in  Latin  odor,  comes  from 
oleo,  in  Greek  o£ni  to  smell. 

PERFUME,  compounded  of  per  or 
pro  and  fumo  or J'umus  a smoke  or  vapour, 
that  is,  the  vapour  that  issues  forth. 

FRAGRANCE,  in  Latin  Jragrantia, 
comes  from  frugro,  anciently  frago,  that 
is,  to  perfume  or  smell  like  the  Jruga  or 
strawberry. 

Smell  and  scent  are  said  either  of  that 
which  receives,  or  that  which  gives  the 
smell ; the  odour,  the  perfume,  and  fra- 
grance, of  that  which  communicates  the 
smell.  In  the  first  case,  smell  is  said  gene- 
rally ofall  living  things  without  distinction ; 
scent  is  said  only  of  such  animals  as  have 
this  peculiar  faculty  of  tracing  objects  by 
their  smelt : some  persons  have  a much 
quicker  smell  than  others,  and  some  have 
an  acuter  smell  of  particular  objects  than 
they  have  of  things  in  general : dogs  ire 
remarkable  for  their  quickness  of  scent, 
by  which  they  can  trace  their  master* 
and  other  objects  at  an  immense  distance ; 
other  animats  are  gifted  with  this  faculty 
to  a surprising  degree,  which  serves  them 
as  a means  of  defence  against  their  ene- 
mies. 

In  the  second  case  smell  is  compared 
with  odour, perjitme,  nnd fragrance,  either 
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as  respects  the  objects  communicating 
the  smell,  or  the  nature  of  the  smelt  which 
is  communicated.  Smelt  is  indefinite  in 
its  sense,  and  universal  in  its  application ; 
odour,  perfume,  and  fragrance,  are  species 
of  smell : every  object  is  said  to  smell 
which  acts  on  the  olfactory  nerves ; 
flowers,  fruits,  woods,  earth,  water,  and 
tho  like,  have  a smell ; but  the  odour  is 
said  of  that  which  is  artificial ; the  per- 
fume ami  fragrance  of  that  which  is  na- 
tural : the  burning  of  things  produces  an 
odour  ; the  perfume  and  fragrance  arises 
from  flowers  or  sneer- smelting  herbs, 
spices,  and  the  like.  The  terms  smell  and 
odour  do  not  specify  the  exact  nature  of 
that  which  issues  from  bodies ; they  may 
both  be  either  pleasant  or  unpleasant; 
but  smell,  if  taken  in  certain  connexions, 
signifies  a bad  smell,  and  odour  signifie* 
that  which  is  sweet:  meat  which  is  kept 
too  long  will  have  a smell,  that  Is  of 
course  a had  smell ; the  odours  from  a sa- 
crifice are  acceptable,  that  is,  the  sweet 
odours  ascend  to  heaven.  Perfume  is 
properly  a wide-spreading  smell,  and  when 
taken  without  any  epithet  signifies  a 
pleasant  smell ; fragrance  never  signifies 
any  thing  but  what  is  good  ; it  is  the 
sweetest  and  most  powerful  perfume : 
the  perfume  from  flowers  and  shrubs  is 
as  grateful  to  one  sense  as  their  colours 
and  conformation  are  to  the  other ; the 
fragrance  from  groves  of  myrtle  and 
orange  trees  surpasses  the  beauty  of  their 
fruits  or  foliage. 

Then  win  lib  cowplrtog  feet,  whoar  tern! 

Bctrajr  that  tafetjr  which  their  .winner,  teat. 

t)nu*. 

So  Sower,  are  gathered  to  ailorn  a crave. 

To  low  their  rreahneaa  among  honor  and  rot  ten  new, 
And  have  tbeir  odour,  willed  In  the  dost.  Rowe. 
At  tart  a aoft  and  poletnn  breathing  tonbd 
Row  like  a rteani  at  rich  dbtllled  perfumes. 

Hank. 

Soft  vernal  frag  ranee  clothe  the  Sew’rlng  earth. 

Moor. 

smooth,  v.  Even. 

TO  SMOTHER,  V,  To  Stifle. 

TO  SMOTHER,  V.  To  Suffocate. 
to  snatch,  v.  To  lay  hold  of. 

TO  SNERR,  V.  To  SCoff. 

TO  SOAK,  DRENCH,  STEEP. 

SOAK  is  a variation  of  suck. 

DRENCH  is  a variation  of  drink. 

STEER,  in  Saxon  stcapan,  &c.  from  tba 
Hebrew  satep,  signifies  to  overflow  or 
overwhelm. 
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SOBER. 


SOCIETY. 


The  idea  of  communicating  or  receiving 
a liquid  is  common  to  these  terms.  We 
soak  things  in  water  when  we  wish  to 
soften  them;  animals  are  drenched  with 
liquid  as  a medicinal  operation.  A per- 
son’s clothes  ore  tanked  in  rain  when  the 
water  has  penetrated  every  thread ; he 
himself  is  drenched  in  the  rain  when  it 
has  penetrated  ns  it  were  his  very  body  ; 
drench  therefore  in  this  case  only  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  took  in  a stronger 
manner.  To  sleep  is  a species  of  soaking 
employed  ns  an  artificial  process ; to 
soak  is  however  a permanent  action  by 
which  hard  things  are  rendered  soft ; to 
steep  is  a temporary  action  by  which  soft 
bodies  become  penetrated  with  a liquid  : 
thus  salt  meat  requires  to  be  soaked ; 
fruits  are  steeped  in  brandy. 

Drill'd  dirmafh  the  sand;  stratum,  every  way 
The  eaten  with  the  sandy  stratum  rive, 
and  clear  and  rwerten  n«  they  mat  atony.  Thmuok. 
And  deck  vrhh  fruitful  tree*  the  field,  around. 

And  with  refreshing  water,  drench  the  ground. 

DfLYDRlt. 

O alrop,  O gentle  .leep, 
Nature*,  reft  nurve  ! How  hare  1 frighted  Iheo. 

That  thou  no  move  wilt  welch  my  eyelid,  down. 

And  Hup  my  venue*  in  forgetfulnew  t SiiaaveeanE. 

sober,  v.  Abstinent. 

SOBER,  GRAVE. 

SOBER  (t).  Abstinent)  expresses  the 
absence  of  all  exhilaration  of  spirits : 
GRAVE  ( v . Gruvc)  expresses  a weight 
fat  the  intellectual  operations  which  makes 
them  proceed  slowly.  Sobriety  is  there- 
fore a more  natural  and  ordinary  state  for 
the  human  mind  than  gravity : it  behoves 
every  man  to  he  sober  in  all  situations; 
but  those  who  fill  the  most  important 
stations  of  life  must  be  grave.  Even  in 
our  pleasures  wc  may  observe  sobriety 
which  keeps  us  from  every  unseemly 
ebullition  of  mirth;  hut  on  particular 
occasions  where  the  importance  of  the 
subject  ought  to  weigh  on  the  mind  it 
becomes  us  to  be  grave.  At  a feast  we 
have  need  of  sobriety ; at  a funeral  we 
have  need  of  gravity:  sobriety  extends 
to  many  more  objects  thau  gravity;  we 
must  be  sober  in  our  thoughts  and  opi- 
nions, as  well  ns  in  our  outward  conduct 
and  behaviour ; but  we  can  be  grave,  pro- 
perly speaking,  only  in  our  looks  and  tmr 
outward  deportment. 

Now  came  still  ev’nloc  on,  and  twilight  grf  j 
Had  In  tier  tober  llf’rj  all  tilings  cltu!.  Milton. 

So  spake  the  Cherub,  and  his  grave  rebuke, 

Severe  in  joutbful  bcautj,  added  grace 
Invincible.  Nam, 


sobriety,  t>.  Modesty. 
SOCIABLE,  v.  Social. 
social,  r.  Convivial. 

SOCIAL,  SOCIABLE. 

SOCIAL,  from  socius  a companion, 
signifies  belonging  or  allied  to  a compa- 
nion, having  the  disposition  of  a compa- 
nion ; SOCIABLE,  from  the  same,  sig- 
nifies able  or  fit  to  be  a companion  ; the 
former  is  an  active,  the  latter  a passive 
quality  : social  people  seek  others  ; socia- 
ble people  are  sought  for  by  others.  It  is 
possible  for  a man  to  he  social  and  not 
sih  iable ; to  he  sociable  and  not  social : ho 
who  draws  his  pleasures  from  society 
without  communicating  his  share  to  the 
common  stock  of  entertainments  is  social 
hut  not  sociable ; men  of  a taciturn  dispo- 
sition are  often  in  this  case  ; they  receive 
more  than  they  give  : lie  on  the  contrary 
w ho  has  talents  to  please  company,  but 
not  the  inclination  to  go  into  company, 
may  he  sociable  but  is  seldom  social ; of 
this  description  are  humourists  who  go 
into  company  to  gratify  their  pride,  and 
stay  away  to  indulge  their  humour.  So- 
cial and  sociable  are  likewise  applicable  to 
things,  with  a similar  distinction  ; social 
intercourse  is  that  intercourse  which  men 
have  together  for  the  purposes  of  society  ; 
social  pleasures  are  what  they  enjoy  by  as- 
sociating together : n path  or  a carriage 
is  denominated  sociublc  which  encourages 
the  association  of  many. 

Social  friend* 

AttcmM  to  bfippj  onhon  of  *oul.  TttPWftotv. 

Science*  are  of  a tocfahlc  iH« position,  and  flourish 
best  la  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other.  Bmckstonk. 

society,  v.  Association. 
society,  v.  Community. 
society,  v.  Fellowship. 

society,  company. 

SOCIETY  (e.  Association)  and  COM- 
PANY (v.  Association)  here  express  ei- 
ther 'he  persons  associating  or  tne  act  of 
associating. 

In  either  case  society  is  a general,  and 
company  a particular,  term  ; as  respects 
persons  associating,  society  comprehends 
either  all  the  associated  part  of  mankind, 
ns  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  society, 
the  well  being  of  society ; or  it  is  said 
only  of  a particular  number  of  indivi- 
duals associated,  in  which  latter  case  it 
cotncs  nearest  to  company,  and  differs 
Drum  it  only  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  as- 
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sociation.  A society  is  always  formed 
for  some  solid  purpose,  as  the  Humane 
Society ; and  a company  is  always 
brou “lit  together  for  pleasure  or  profit,  as 
has  already  been  observed. 

Good  sense  teaches  us  the  necessity 
of  conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  society 
to  which  we  belong : good-breeding  pre- 
scribes to  us  to  render  ourselves  agree- 
able to  the  company  of  which  we  form  a 
part. 

When  expressing  the  abstract  action  of 
associating,  the  term  society  is  even  more 
general  and  indefinite  than  liefore ; it  ex- 
resses  that  which  is  common  to  man- 
ind  ; and  company  that  which  f-f peculiar 
to  individuals.  The  love  of  society  is  in- 
herent in  cur  nature;  it  is  weakened  or 
destoyed  only  by  the  vice  of  our  consti- 
tution, or  the  derangement  of  our  system  : 
every  one  naturally  likes  the  company  of 
his  own  friends  and  connexions  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  strangers.  Society  is  a 
permanent  and  habitual  act;  company  is 
only  a particular  act  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion : it  behoves  us  to  shun  the  society 
of  those  from  whom  we  can  learn  no 
good,  although  we  may  sometimes  be 
obliged  to  be  in  their  company.  The  so- 
ciety of  intelligent  men  is  desirable  for 
those  who  are  entering  life  ; the  company 
of  facetious  tmen  is  agreeable  in  travell- 
ing. 

Ushapp;  he,  who  from  the  fine  of  jaji, 

Society,  cut  off,  b left  atone 

Amid  this  woild  of  death.  Tuowtov. 

Company,  though  It  map  reprieve  a man  from  hi* 
metanchulT,  eanuol  ■.cure  him  from  hi*  coc«c!encc. 

80001* 

SOFT,  MILD,  GKNTLB,  MEEK. 

SOFT,  in  Saxon  soft,  German  sanft, 
comes  most  probably  from  the  Saxon  sib, 
Gothic  sc/',  Hebrew  sabbath  rest. 

MILL),  in  Saxon  mitde,  German  milde, 
Sic.  Latin  mollis,  Greek  pe tXteoc,  comes 
from  puXioau  to  soothe  with  soft  words, 
and  pt\ » honey. 

GENTLE,  v.  Gentle. 

MF.EK,  like  the  Lutin  mitU,  may  in 
nil  probability  come  from  the  Greek  paw 
to  make  less,  signifying  to  make  one's  self 
small,  to  be  bumble. 

Soft  and  mild  are  employed  both  in 
the  proper  and  the  improper  application  ; 
meek  only  in  the  moral  application:  soft 
is  opposed  to  the  hard;  mild  to  the  sharp 
or  strong. 

All  bodies  are  said  to  be  soft  which 
yield  easily  to  the  touch  or  pressure,  as 


a soft  bed,  the  soft  earth,  soft  frnit ; some 
bodies  are  saitl  to  be  mild  which  act 
weakly,  hut  pleasantly,  on  the  taste,  as 
mild  fruit,  or  a mild  cheese ; or  on  tho 
feelings,  as  mild  weather. 

In  the  improper  application,  soft,  mild, 
and  gentle,  may  be  applied  to  that  which 
acts  weakly  upon  others,  or  is  easily 
acted  upon  by  others ; meek  is  said  of  that 
only  which  is  acted  upon  easily  by  otheral 
in  this  sense  they  are  all  employed  as 
epithets,  to  designate  either  the  person, 
or  that  which  is  personal. 

In  the  sense  of  acting  weakly,  but  plea- 
santly, on  others,  soft,  mild,  and  gentle, 
are  applied  to  the  same  personal  proper- 
ties, but  with  a slight  distinction  in  the 
sense  .•  the  voice  of  a person  is  either  soft 
or  mild;  it  is  naturally  soft,  it  is  pur- 
posely made  mild : a soft  voice  strikes 
agreeably  upon  the  ear;  a mild  voice, 
when  assumed  by  those  who  have  autho- 
rity, dispels  all  fears  in  the  minds  of  in- 
feriors. A person  moves  either  softly  or 
gently,  but  in  the  first  case  he  moves  with 
but  little  noise,  in  the  second  he  moves 
with  a slow  pace.  It  is  necessary  to  go 
softly  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  that 
they  may  not  be  disturbed ; ifls  neces- 
sary for  a sick  person  to  move  gently, 
when  he  first  attempts  to  go  abroad  after 
his  confinement. 

To  tread  softly  is  an  art  which  is  ac- 
quired from  the  dancing-master;  to  go 
gently  is  a voluntary  act : we  may  go  a 
gentle  or  a quick  pace  at  pleasure.  Words 
are  either  soft,  mild,  or  gentle : a soft 
word  falls  lightly  upon  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed ; it  does  not  excite 
any  angry  sentiment ; the  proverb  says, 
“ A soft  answer  turneth  away  wralh." 
A reproof  is  mild  when  it  falls  easily  from 
the  lips  of  one  who  has  power  to  oppress 
and  wound  the  feelings;  u censure,  an 
admonition,  or  a hint,  is  gentle,  which 
bears  indirectly  on  the  offender,  and  does 
not  expose  the  whole  of  his  infirmity  to 
view  : a kind  father  always  tries  the  effi- 
cacy of  mild  reproofs ; a prudent  friend 
will  alwuys  try  to  correct  our  errors  by 
gentle  remonstrunces. 

In  like  manner  we  say  that  punish- 
ments are  mild  w hich  inAict  hut  a small 
portion  of  pain ; they  are  opposed  to  those 
which  are  severe  : (hose  means  of  correc- 
tion are  gentle,  which  are  opposed  to 
those  that  are  violent.  It  requires  dis- 
cretion to  know  how  10  inflict  punishment 
with  the  due  proportion  of  mildness  and 
severity  ; it  will  be  fruitless  to  adopt  gen- 
tle means  of  correction,  when  there  is  not 
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SOLICITATION. 


a power  of  resorting  to  those  which  are 
violent  in  case  of  necessity.  Persons,  or 
their  manners,  are  termed  soft,  mild,  and 
gentle,  but  still  with  similar  distinctions: 
a so/1  address,  a soft  air,  and  the  like, 
are  becoming  or  not,  according  to  the 
sex:  in  that  which  is  denominated  the 
softer  sex,  these  qualities  of  so/1  ness  are 
characteristic  excellencies ; but  even  in 
this  sex  they  may  degenerate,  by  their 
excess,  into  insipidity  : and  in  the  male 
sex  they  are  compatible  only  in  a small 
degree  with  manly  firmness  of  carriage. 
Mild  manners  are  peculiarly  becoming  in 
superiors,  whereby  they  win  tbc  love  and 
esteem  of  those  who  are  in  inferior  sta- 
tions ; gentle  maimers  are  becoming  in 
all  persons  who  take  a part  in  social  Ufa  : 
gentleness  is,  in  fact,  that  due  medium  of 
softness  which  is  alike  suitable  to  both 
sexes,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  polite 
education  to  produce. 

In  the  sense  of  being  acted  on  easily, 
the  disposition  is  said  to  be  not  only  stfft, 
mild,  and  gentle,  but  also  meek;  sojlutss 
of  disposition  and  character  is  an  in- 
firmity both  iu  the  male  and  female,  but 
particularly  in  the  former;  it  is  altoge- 
ther inctrapatible  with  that  steadiness 
and  uniformity  of  conduct  which  is  requi- 
site for  every  man  who  has  an  independ- 
ent part  to  act  in  life.  A man  of  a soft 
disposition  often  yields  to  the  entreaties 
of  others,  aud  does  that  which  his  judge- 
ment condemns ; mildness  of  disposition 
unfits  a man  altogether  for  command,  and 
i»  to  he  clearly  distinguished  from  that 
mildness  of  conduct  which  is  founded  on 
principle;  gentleness,  as  a part  of  the 
character,  is  not  so  much  to  be  recom- 
mended as  gentleness  from  habit ; human 
life  contains  so  much  in  itself  that  is 
tough,  that  the  gentle  disposition  is  uu- 
able  to  make  that  resistance  which  is  re- 
quisite for  the  purposes  of  self-defence  : 
meekness  is  a Christian  virtue  forcibly  re- 
commended to  our  practice  by  the  exam- 
ple and  precepts  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ; 
it  consists  not  only  in  an  unresisting,  hut 
a forgiving  temper,  a temper  that  is  un- 
ruffled by  injuries  aud  provocations  : it  is, 
however,  au  infirmity,  if  it  sptiugs  from 
a want  of  spirit,  or  an  unconsciousness  of 
what  is  due  to  ourselves  : meekness,  there- 
fore, as  a natural  temper,  sinks  iuto  mean- 
ness and  servility;  but  when,  as  an  ac- 
quired temper,  built  upon  principle,  and 
moulded  into  a habit  of  the  mind,  it  is 
the  grand  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
religion  we  profess. 


Gentle  and  meek  are  likewise  applied 
to  animals  ; the  former  to  designate  that 
easy  flow  of  spirits  which  fits  them  for 
being  guided  in  their  movements,  and  the 
latter  to  mark  that  passive  temper,  that 
submits  to  every  kind  of  treatment,  how- 
ever harsh,  without  an  indication  even  of 
displeasure.  A horse  is  gentle,  as  op- 
posed to  one  that  is  spirited ; the 
former  is  devoid  of  that  impetus  iu  him- 
self to  move,  which  renders  the  other  un- 
governable : the  lamb  is  a pattern  of 
meekness,  and  yields  to  the  knife  of  the 
butcher  without  a struggle  or  a groan. 

Prey  joo  tmed  softly,  that  the  bllod  mole  any  not 
Hear  a footfall.  goaaarxaait. 

Sq/ I atUloeia,  anil  the  ul?bt, 

Become  tlie  toochea  of  aweet  hermoojr. 

Smiirnu. 

At  when  the  woods  bj  fen  lie  wleda  arc  atlrr’d. 

Devour. 

How  metis,  bow  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies 
What  mftnest  lo  Ha  melaochot,  face, 

What  dumb-compUioiog  louoceoce  appears  ! 

Tnaasaa. 

Close  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk. 

With  gentle  rolee.  Mitrow, 

to  soil,  v.  To  slain. 
to  sojourn,  v.  To  abide. 

To  solace,  v.  To  console. 
soldier-like,  v.  Martial. 
sole,  v.  Solitary. 
solemn,  v.  Grave. 
to  solicit,  v.  To  beg. 

solicitation,  importunity. 

SOLICITATION  is  general;  IM- 
PORTUNITY is  particular:  it  is  impor- 
tunate or  troublesome  solicitation ■ Soli- 
citation is  itself  indeed  that  which  gives 
trouble  to  a certain  extent,  but  it  is  not 
always  unreasonable:  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  we  may  yield  to  the  solicitations 
of  friends,  to  do  that  which  we  have  no 
objection  to  be  obliged  to  do : but  impor- 
tunity is  that  solicitation  which  never 
ceases  to  apply  for  that  which  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  give.  We  may  sometimes 
he  urgent  in  our  solicitations  of  a friend 
to  accept  some  proffered  honour ; the  so- 
licitation  however,  in  this  case,  although 
it  may  even  he  troublesome,  yet  it  i» 
sweetened  by  the  motive  of  the  action  : 
the  importunity  of  beggars  is  often  a po- 
litic means  of  extorting  money  from  tlio 
passenger. 


SOLITARY. 
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Although  the  de*U  cannot  compel  a man  t#  »ln, 
yet  he  can  follow  a man  with  contlnoal  toliritation t. 

South. 

The  torment  of  expectation  it  not  eatily  to  be 
borne,  when  (lie  heart  lia«  no  rival  engagements  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  importunities  of  desire. 

Johnson. 

solicitude,  v.  Care. 
solid,  v.  Firm. 
solid,  v.  Hard. 
solid,  v.  Substantial. 

SOLITARY-,  t).  Alone. 

SOLITARY,  SOLE,  ONLY,  SINGLE. 

SOLITARY  and  SOLE  are  both  de- 
rived from  solus  alone  or  whole. 

ONLY,  that  is  onely,  signifies  the  qua- 
lity of  unity. 

SINGLE  is  an  abbreviation  of  singular 
(».  Simple). 

All  these  terms  are  more  or  less  op- 
posed to  several  or  many.  Solitary  and 
sole  signify  one  left  by  itself ; the  funner 
mostly  in  application  to  particular  sen- 
sible objects,  the  latter  in  regard  mostly 
to  moral  objects : a solitary  shrub  ex- 
resses  not  only  one  shrub,  but  one  that 
as  been  left  to  itself : the  sole  cause  or 
reason  signifies  that  reason  or  cause  which 
stands  unsupported  by  any  thing  else. 
Only  does  not  include  the  idea  of  deser- 
tion or  deprivation,  but  it  comprehends 
that  of  want  or  deficiency:  he  who  has 
only  one  shilling  in  his  pocket  means  to 
imply,  that  he  wants  more  or  ought  to 
have  more.  Single  signifies  simply  one 
or  more  detached  from  others,  without 
conveying  any  other  collateral  idea : a 
single  sheet  of  paper  limy  be  sometimes 
more  convenient  than  a double  one : a 
single  shilling  may  be  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  present  purpose : there  may  he 
single  ones,  as  well  as  a single  one ; but 
the  other  terms  exclude  the  idea  of  there 
being  any  thing  else.  A solitary  net  of 
generosity  is  not  sufficient  to  characterize 
a man  as  generous  : with  most  criminals 
the  sole  grouud  of  their  defence  rests  upon 
their  not  having  learnt  to  know  and  do 
better : harsh  language  and  severe  looks 
are  not  the  only  means  of  correcting  the 
faults  of  others  : single  instances  of  ex- 
traordinary talents  now  and  then  preseut 
themselves  in  the  course  of  an  age. 

In  tlie  adverbial  form,  solely,  only,  and 
singly  arc  employed  with  u similar  dis- 
tinction. The  disasters  which  attend  an 
unsuccessful  military  enterprize  is  seldom 
to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  incapacity 


of  the  general : there  are  many  circum- 
stances both  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world  which  are  to  be  accounted  for  only 
by  admitting  a providence  as  presented 
to  us  in  Divine  revelation : there  are 
many  things  which  men  could  not  effect 
singly  that  might  be  effected  by  them 
conjointly. 

The  cattle  Id  the  fields  and  meadow,  green. 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  thee  in  docks.  Miltoh. 

All  things  are  hut  insipid  to  a man  in  comparison 
of  that  one,  which  Is  tb«  sole  mlnloo  of  Us  fanny. 

fiocra. 

Thy  fear 

Will  sase  ns  trial,  what  the  least  can  do. 

Single  against  the  wicked.  Micron. 

SOLITARY,  DESERT,  DESOLATE. 

SOLITARY,  v.  Alone. 

DESERT  is  the  same  as  deserted. 

DESOLATE,  in  Latin  desolatus,  signi- 
fies made  solitary. 

All  these  epithets  are  applied  to  placet, 
but  with  different  modifications  of  the 
common  idea  of  solitude  which  be- 
longs to  them.  Solitary  simply  denotes 
the  absence  of  all  beings  of  the  same 
kind : thus  a place  is  solitary  to  a man, 
where  there  is  no  human  being  but  him- 
self; and  it  is  solitary  to  a brute,  when 
there  are  no  brutes  with  which  it  can 
hold  society.  Desert  conveys  the  idea  of 
a place  made  solitary  by  being  shunned, 
from  its  unfitness  as  a place  of  residence ; 
ell  deserts  are  places  of  such  wildness  ns 
seem  to  frighten  away  almost  all  inha- 
bitants. Desolate  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
place  made  solitary,  or  bare  of  inhabit- 
ants, and  all  traces  of  habitation,  by  vio- 
lent means  ; every  country  may  become 
desolate  which  is  exposed  to  the  inroads 
of  a ravaging  nrmy. 

The  first  time  wc  behold  the  hero  (Ulysses),  we 
find  him  disconsolately  titling  a.  the  eolHary  shore, 
slghiug  lo  return  to  Itbsea.  WitASToa. 

A peopl-d  city  matte  a desert  place.  DavDltjr, 

Supporting  and  snppnrted,  polish'd  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  Into  bliss; 

But  thb  the  ragged  savsg.  net  nr  felt. 

E'en  dctoLiie  in  crowds.  ThomaOK. 

TO  80I.VK,  RESOLVE. 

SOLVE  and  RESOLVE  both  come 
from  the  Latin  solvo,  in  Greek  Xuw,  in 
MJhrcw  sal  to  loosen. 

Between  solve  and  resolve  there  is  no 
considerable  difference  either  in  sense  or 
application  : the  former  seems  merely  to 
speak  of  unfolding  in  a general  manner 
that  which  is  wrapped  up  in  obscurity  : 
to  resolve  is  rather  to  unfold  it  by  the 
particular  method  of  carrying  one  back 


SOON. 
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to  first  principles;  we  solve  a problem, 
and  resolve  a difficulty. 

Somethinr  yet  of  ilouht  remain*. 

Which  only  thy  eolation  can  retoire.  Milton. 

SOME,  ANY. 

SOME,  probably  contracted  from  so  a 
one  or  such  a one,  is  altogether  restric- 
tive in  its  sense:  ANY,  from  a one,  is 
altogether  universal  and  indefinite.  Same 
applies  to  one  particular  part  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  rest:  any  to  every  indivi- 
dual part  without  distinction.  Some  think 
this,  and  others  that : any  person  might 
believe  if  he  would ; any  one  can  conquer 
his  passions  who  calls  in  the  aid  of  reli- 
gion. In  consequence  of  this  distinction 
in  sense,  some  can  only  be  used  in  parti- 
cular affirmative  propositions ; hut  any, 
which  is  equivalent  to  all,  may  be  either 
in  negative,  interrogative,  or  hypothetical 
propositions:  some  say  so:  does  any  one 
believe  it  ? He  will  not  give  to  any. 

SOON,  EARLY,  UETIMES. 

All  these  words  are  expressive  of 
time;  but  SOON  respects  some  future 
period  in  general ; EARLY,  or  ere,  be- 
fore, and  BETIMES,  or  by  the  time,  be- 
fore a given  time,  respect  some  particular 
period  at  no  great  distance.  A person 
may  come  soon  or  early  ; in  the  former 
case  he  may  not  be  loug  in  coining  frum 
.Uie  time  that  the  words  are  spoken ; in 
the  latter  case  he  conies  before  the  time 
appointed.  He  who  rises  soon  does  no- 
thing extraordinary;  hut  he  who  rises 
early  or  betimes  exceeds  the  usual  hour 
considerably.  Soon  is  said  mostly  of  par- 
ticular ucts,  and  is  alwuys  dated  from  the 
time  of  the  person  speaking,  if  not  other- 
wise expressed ; come  soon  signifies  after 
the  present  moment : early  and  betimes, 
if  not  otherwise  expressed,  have  always 
respect  to  some  specific  lime  appointed  ; 
come  early  will  signify  a visit,  a meeting, 
and  the  like';  do  it  betimes  will  signify  be- 
fore the  thing  to  he  done  is  wanted  : in 
this  manner  both  are  employed  foi  the 
actions  of  youth.  An  early  atteuliou  to 
religious  duties  will  render  them  liuhituul 
and  pleasing  ; we  must  begin  bitimt^o 
bring  the  stubborn  will  into  subjection. 

But  soon,  ton  non  ! Ih.  loier  turn.  hi.  pm; 

■Afiio  »bf  f*IU— a;ain  $he  d l«-» — she  illri,  Pops. 

Pop#*,  not  bclof  sent  early  to  ulinol,  wa»  taught 
to  read  by  an  auut.  Journos. 

Happy  la  the  man  who  betimes  acquire*  a relbih 
for  holy  solitude.  Hon  nr. 


to  sooth,  v.  To  allay. 
sordid,  v.  Mean. 
sorrow,  v.  Affliction. 

SORRY,  GRIEVED,  HURT. 

SORRY  and  GRIEVED  are  epithets 
somewhat  differing  from  their  primitives 
sorrow  and  grief  (».  Affliction),  inasmuch 
us  they  are  applied  to  ordinary  subjects. 
We  speak  of  being  sorry  for  any  thing, 
however  trivial,  which  concerns  ourselves; 
but  we  are  commonly  grieved  for  that 
which  concerns  others.  I am  sorry  that 
I was  not  at  home  when  a person  called 
upon  me ; I am  grieved  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  serve  a friend  who  stands  in 
need.  Both  these  terms  respect  only  that 
which  we  do  ourselves:  HURT  ( v . To 
displease  and  To  injure)  respects  that 
which  is  done  to  us,  denoting  painful 
feeling  from  hurt  nr  wounded  feelings;  wc 
are  hurt  at  being  treated  with  disrespect. 

Tin*  juw,  approaching  nexf,  confetaM 
That  lu  hla  h**art  h«*  lovM  a jr.t ; 

Our  fault  hr  hath,  in  tarry  for*t. 

Hi*  car*  arc  half  a foot  too  tliort.  Swift. 

The  mimic  ape  bepdii  to  chatter. 

How  e»il  tongue*  hi*  name  beapattrr ; 

He  *aw,  ami  be  »:u  griev'd  to  av'l, 

HI*  teal  * a*  sometime*  indlacrect.  Swirr. 

No  min  I*  hurl , at  lead  few  are  bo,  by  heating 
hi*  neighbour  edermed  a worthy  roan.  Blair. 

sour,  v . Kind. 
sovereign^  r.  Prince. 

SOUL,  MIND. 

These  terms,  or  the  equivalent!!  to 
them,  have  been  employed  by  all  civilized 
nations  to  designate  that  part  o ( human 
nature  which  is  distinct  from  matter. 
The. SOUL,  however,  from  the  German 
seek.  fcc.  and  the  Greek  £nw  to  live,  like 
the  animu  of  ihe  Latin,  which  comes  from 
the  Greek  avt^io^  wind  or  breath,  is  re- 
presented to  our  minds  by  the  subtlest  or 
most  ethereal  of  sensible  objects,  namely, 
breath  or  spirit,  and  denotes  property  the 
quickening  or  vital  principle.  M INF),  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  Greek 
which  signifies  strength,  is  that  sort  of 
power  which  is  closely  allied  to,  and  in  a 
great  measure  dependant  upon,  corporeal 
organization : the  former  is,  therefore, 
the  immortal,  and  the  latter  the  mortal, 
part  of  us;  the  former  connects  us  with 
angels,  the  latter  with  brutes : in  the 
former  we  distinguish  consciousness  ami 
will,  which  is  possessed  by  no  other 
created  beiii£  that  we  know  of;  in  the 
latter  we  distinguish  nothing  but  the 
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power  of  receiving  impressions  from  ex- 
ternal objects,  which  we  call  ideas,  and 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the 
brutes.  There  are  minute  philosophers, 
who,  from  their  extreme  anxiety  after 
truth,  deny  that  we  possess  any  thing 
more  than  what  this  poor  composition  of 
flesh  and  blood  can  give  us;  and  yet, 
methinks,  sound  philosophy  would  teach 
us  that  we  ought  to  prove  the  truth  of  one 
position,  before  we  assert  the  falsehood 
of  its  opposite;  and  consequently  that  if 
we  deny  that  we  have  any  thing  but  what 
is  material  in  us,  we  ought  first  to  prove 
that  the  material  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  reasoning  faculty  of  man.  Now  it  is 
upon  this  very  impossibility  of  finding 
any  thing  in  matter  as  an  adequute  cause 
for  the  production  of  the  tout,  that  it  is 
conceived  to  be  an  entirely  distinct  prin- 
ciple. If  we  hud  only  the  mind,  that  is, 
an  aggregate  of  idens  or  sensible  images, 
such  as  is  possessed  by  the  brutes,  it 
would  be  no  difficulty!  to  conceive  of 
this  as  purely  muteriul,  since  the  act  of 
receiving  images  is  but  a passive  act, 
suited  to  the  inactive  property  of  matter: 
but  when  the  soul  turns  iu  upon  it- 
self, and  creates  for  itself  by  abstrac- 
tion, combination,  and  deduction,  a world 
of  new  objects,  it  proves  itself  to  be  the 
most  active  of  all  principles  iu  the 
universe ; h then  positively  acts  upon 
matter  instead  of  being  acted  upon  by  it. 
But  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinction 
drawn  between  the  words  toul  and  mind, 

1 simply  wish  to  show  that  the  vulgar  and 
the  philosophical  use  of  these  terms  alto- 
gether accord,  and  are  both  founded  on 
the  true  nature  uf  things;  namely,  that 
the  wurd  soul  is  takeu  fur  the  active  and 
living  principle,  and  mind  is  considered 
as  the  storehouse  or  receiver : so  likewise 
when  we  say  that  a person  is  the  soul  of 
the  society  in  which  he  acts  ; or  that  we 
treasure  any  thing  in  the  mind,  it  makes 
an  impression  on  the  miml. 

Mss',  iwt  In  a purpvtual  mutton  Sow*, 

And  to  oo  outward  cause  that  motion  owes. 

Dlmua. 

Io  ba-hfot  cojwo,  or  to  maiden  pride. 

The  sot l return  conceal'd,  save  when  it  atulo 
la  side-tons  glances  from  her  downcast  eyes. 

Or  from  ber  swelling  soul  to  stifled  sigh*.  Tm  .wsok. 

F.'eo  from  the  body’s  portly,  the  m/rsd 

Keceises  a secret  sympathetic  aid.  Thom, ok. 

SOUND,  SANK,  HKAI.THY. 

SOUND  and  SANE,  in  Latin  snntti, 
comes  probably  from  sanguis  the  blood, 
because  in  that  lies  the  seat  of  health  or 
sickness. 


HEALTHY,  v.  Health/. 

■Sound  is  extended  iu  its  application  to 
all  things  that  are  in  the  state  in  which 
they  ought  to  be,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
vitality ; thus,  animals  aud  vegetables  are 
said  to  be  sound  when  in  the  former  there 
is  nothing  amiss  in  their  breath,  and  in 
the  latter  in  their  root.  By  a figurative 
application,  wood  and  other  things  may 
be  said  to  be  sound  when  they  are  en- 
tirely free  from  any  symptom  of  decay  : 
sane  is  applicable  to  human  beings,  in 
the  same  sense,  but  with  reference  to  the 
mind;  a sane  person  is  opposed  to  one 
that  is  insane:  healthy  expresses  more 
than  either  sound  or  sane ; we  are  healthy 
in  every  part,  but  we  are  sound  in  that 
which  is  essential  for  life ; he  who  is 
sound  may  live,  but  he  who  is  healthy  en- 
joys life. 

Rut  Cipyc,  lid  tbe  rest  of  com  n/ter  mind, 

Th«  fatal  pivtcnt  to  the  limn  daifnM.  Da  yds*. 

But  the  course  of  tuccmion  (to  tbe  crown)  k the 
healthy  habit  of  tbe  British  coovtitutioa.  13  irk  r.. 

SOUND,  TONK. 

SOUND,  iti*La  tin  son  us,  and  TONE, 
in  Latin  tonus,  may  probably  both  come 
from  the  Greek  rovoc,  from  rtivai  to  stretch 
or  exert,  signifying  simply  an  exertion  of 
the  voice ; but  1 should  rather  derive 
sound  from  the  HEBREW  shaon  a noise. 

Sound  is  that  which  issues  Iruin  any 
body,  so  us  to  become  audible ; tone 
is  a species  of  sound  which  is  pro- 
duced from  particular  bodies  : n sound 
may  be  accidental ; we  may  bear  tbe 
sounds  of  waters  or  leaves,  of  animals  or 
men  : tones  are  those  particular  sounds 
which  are  made  either  to  express  a parti- 
cular feeling,  or  to  produce  harmony ; a 
sheep  will  cry  for  its  lost  young  in  a tone 
of  distress ; an  organ  is  so  formed  as  to 
send  forth  the  most  solemn  tones. 

The  tounde  of  tbe  voice,  according  to  (be  variant 
touche*  which  ml«e  (hem,  form  theimelw*  Into  an 
acute  or  grave,  quick  or  slow,  loud  or  toft,  tone, 

Highs*. 

*n 

source,  v.  Origin. 
source,  v.  Spring. 

SPACE,  ROOM. 

SPACE,  in  Latin  spatium,  Greek 
Taftor-,  Earl,  onacwv  a race  ground. 

ItOOM,  in  Saxon  rum,  S/c.  Hebrew 
ramah  a wide  plnce. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms,  expres- 
sive of  that  portion  of  the  universe  which 
is  supposed  not  to  be  occupied  by  uny 
solid  budy : space  is  a general  term, 
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which  includes  within  itself  that  which 
infinitely  surpasses  our  comprehension ; 
room  is  a limited  term,  which  compre- 
hends those  portions  of  spore  which  are 
artificially  formed : space  is  either  ex- 
tended or  bounded ; room  is  always  n 
bounded  spore : the  spore  between  two 
objects  is  either  natural,  incidental,  or 
designedly  formed ; the  room  is  that 
which  is  the  fruit  of  design,  to  suit  the 
Convenience  of  persons : there  is  a suffi- 
cient space  hetween  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  admit  of  their  moving  without  confu- 
sion ; the  value  of  a house  essentially  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  room  which  it 
affords  ; in  a row  of  trees  there  must  al- 
ways be  vacant  spores  between  each  tree; 
in  a coach  there  wilt  he  only  room  for  a 
given  number  of  persons. 

Space  is  only  taken  in  the  natural 
sense ; room  is  also  employed  in  the  mo- 
ral application  : in  every  person  there  is 
ample  room  for  amendment  or  improve- 
ment. 

The  mao  of  weans  am]  pride 
Takes  up  a spare  tkat  man}  pcoj  supplied. 

(■OLSKMtTH- 

For  the  whole  weld,  without  a aaUse  home. 

Is  aothiog  hut  u prdoa  of  a larges  roam.  Cowl-ST. 

spacious,  v.  Ample. 

TO  SPARE,  v.  To  afford. 
to  spare,  v.  To  save. 
sparing,  v.  Oeconomical. 
spark,  v.  Gallant. 
to  sparkle,  c.  To  shine. 

TO  SPEAK,  SAY,  TELL. 

SPEAK,  in  Saxon  tpecan,  is  probably 
changed  from  the  German  tprechen,  and 
connected  with  brechen  to  break,  the 
Latin  precor  to  pray,  and  the  Hebrew 
bartk  to  bless. 

SAY,  in  Saxon  teegan,  German  tugen, 
Latin  tec o or  tei/uor,  changed  into  dice, 
and  Hebrew  ilwch  to  tpeak  or  toy. 

TELL,  Hi  Saxon  taellan,  low  German 
tellan,  &c.  is  probably  an  onomatopoeia 
in  language. 

To  speak  may  simply  consist  in  utter- 
ing an  articulate  sound  ; but  to  tay  is  to 
communicate  some  idea  by  means  of 
words  : a child  begins  to  speak  the  mo- 
ment it  opens  its  lips  to  utter  tiny  acknow- 
ledged sound;  but  it  will  be  some  time 
before  it  can  tay  any  thing  : a person  is 
said  to  s peak  high  or  low,  distinctly  or  in- 
distinctly ; but  be  says  that  which  is  true 
or  false,  right  or  wrpng;  u dumb  man 


SPEAK. 

cannot  tpcak ; a fool  cannot  tay  any  thing 
that  is  worth  hearing:  we  speak  lan- 
guages, we  speak  sense  or  nonsense,  we 
speak  intelligibly  or  unintelligibly:  hut 
we  tay  what  we  think  at  the  time.  In  nil 
extended  sense,  tpcak  may  refer  as  much 
to  sense  as  to  sound  ; but  then  it  applies 
only  to  general  cases,  and  tay  to  particu- 
lar and  passing  circumstances  of  life  : it 
is  a great  abuse  of  the  gift  of  speech  not 
to  tpcak  the  truth  ; it  is  rery  culpable  in 
a person  to  tay  that  he  will  do  a tiling 
and  not  to  do  it. 

To  say  and  tell  are  both  the  ordinary 
actions  of  men  in  their  daily  intercourse  ; 
but  say  is  very  partial,  it  may  compre- 
hend single  unconnected  sentences,  or 
even  single  words : we  may  tay  ye6  or  no; 
but  we  tell  that  which  is  connected,  and 
which  forms  more  or  less  of  a narrative. 
To  say  is  to  communicate  that  which 
passes  in  our  own  minds,  to  express  cur 
ideas  and  feelings  as  they  rise ; to  tell  is 
to  communicate  events  or  circumstances 
respecting  ourselves  or  others:  it  is  not 
good  to  let  children  say  foolish  things  for 
the  sake  of  talking  ; it  is  still  worse  for 
them  to  be  encouraged  in  telling  every 
thing  they  hear : when  every  one  is  al- 
lowed to  tar/  what  lie  likes  and  wbat  I10 
thinks,  there  will  commonly  be  more 
speakers  than  hearers  ; those  who  accus- 
tom themselves  to  teU  long  stories  impose 
a tax  upon  others,  which  is  not  repaid  by 
the  pleasure  of  their  company. 

Men’s  reputations  depend  upon  wbat 
others  tay  of  them  ; reports  are  spread 
by  means  of  one  man  telling  another. 

He  that  qurstloneth  much  .ball  team  much,  and 
content  much,  for  he  shall  site  ocearinn  to  those 
whom  he  uketh  to  ptea«e  ihemselrre  In  speaking. 

Bacon. 

Sap,  Yocfcetfor  aere.  If  nnj,  tbou  canal  tetli. 

Wbat  atrtue  la,  whe  practlae  It  to  wrU.  Jama 

TO  SPEAK,  TALK,  CONVERSE,  DIS- 
COURSE. 

SPEAK,  t>.  To  speak. 

TALK  is  but  a variation  of  tell  (r.  To 
tpcak). 

CONVERSE,  v.  Conversation. 

DISCOURSE,  in  Latin  diuursus,  ex- 
presses properly  an  examining  or  delibe- 
rating upon. 

The  idea  of  communicating  with,  or 
communicating  to,  another,  by  means  of 
signs,  is  common  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms  : to  speak  is  an  indefinite 
term,  specifying  no  circumstance  of  the 
action  ; we  may  speak  only  mie  word  or 
maoy ; but  wc  talk  for  a continuance : we 
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speak  from  various  motives ; we  talk  for 
pleasure;  we  converse  for  improvement, 
or  intellectual  gratification : we  speak 
with  or  to  a person  ; we  talk  commonly 
to  others;  we  converse  with  others. 
Speaking  u language  is  quite  distinct  from 
writing;  public  speaking  has  at  all  times 
been  cultivated  with  great  care,  but  par- 
ticularly under  popular  governments : 
talking  is  mostly  the  pastime  of  the  idle 
and  the  empty ; thoso  who  think  least 
talk  most:  conversation  is  the  rational 
employment  of  social  beings,  who  seek 
by  an  interchange  of  sentiments  to  purity 
the  affections,  ami  improve  the  under- 
standing. 

Conversation  is  the  act  of  many  toge- 
ther; talk  and  discourse  may  be  the  act 
of  one  addressing  himself  to  others : 
conversation  loses  its  vulue  when  it  ceases 
to  be  general ; talk  has  seldom  any  va- 
lue but  what  the  tulker  attaches  to  it  J 
a discourse  derives  its  value  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  sobject,  ns  well  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  speukcr : conversation  is 
adapted  for  mixed  companies  ; children 
talk  to  their  parents,  or  to  their  compa- 
nions ; parents  and  teachers  discourse  with 
young  people  on  moral  duties. 

FalMtood  la  a speaking  ,,-luvt  out  theoghl*. 

Sours. 

Talkert  ir*  common  I , rain,  and  croduloui  withal : 
for  be  that  talseth  what  be  kouweth,  win  star  talk 
what  be  knoat-lii  not.  Bacon. 

Go.  therefore,  hair  Oil.  day,  a*  friend  with  friend. 
Converse  with  Adam.  Miltvv. 

Lot  thy  discourse  be  uch,  that  thou  tnrjat  rive 
Prod!  to  others,  or  front  thou  receive.  Denis. 

to  speak,  v.  To  utter. 

8PKC1AL,  SPECIFIC,  PARTICULAR. 

SPECIAL,  in  Latin  specialis,  signifies 
belonging  to  the  species;  PARTICU- 
LAR, belonging  to  a particle  or  small 
part;  SPECIFIC,  in  Latin  specificus, 
from  species  n species,  and  facia  to  make, 
signifies  making  a species.  The  special 
is  that  which  conies  under  the  general; 
the  particular  is  that  which  comes  under 
the  special:  hence  we  speak  of  a special 
rule ; hut  a particular  case.  Particu- 
lar and  specific  are  both  applied  to  the 
properties  of  individuals ; but  particular 
is  said  of  the  contingent  circumstances  of 
things,  specific  of  their  inherent  proper- 
ties; every  plant  has  something  particu- 
lar in  itsell  different  from  other:,  it  is 
either  longer  or  shorter,  weaker  or 
stronger ; but  its  specific  properly  i*  that 
which  it  has  in  common  with  its  species : 
particular  is,  therefore,  the  term  adapted 


to  loose  discourse ; specific  is  a scientific 
term  which  describes  things  minutely. 

The  same  may  be  said  uf  particularise 
and  specify : we  particularise  for  the  sake 
of  information ; we  specify  for  the  sake 
of  instruction  : in  describing  a man's  per- 
son and  dress  we  particularise  if  we  men- 
tion every  thing  singly  which  can  be 
said  upon  it;  in  delineating  a plan  it  it 
necessary  to  specify  time,  place,  distance, 
materials,  and  every  thing  else  which 
may  be  connected  with  the  carrying  it 
into  execution. 

God  claim*  it  a*  a special  part  of  his  prerogative 
to  have  the  entire  di'potul  of  riche*.  Sin  ra. 

Every  stale  ha*  a particular  principle  of  h*ppl- 
new,  a ini  tbU  principle  ni)  iu  each  be  carried  to  a 
mischievous  execs*.  Gold*kitb. 

The  imputation  of  being  a fool  is  a thing  which 
mankind,  of  nil  others,  h the  most  impatient  of.  It 
beim;  a blot  upon  the  prime  and  sptcijkc  per  lection 
of  human  uature.  Boots. 

species,  v.  Kind. 

, specific,  v.  Special. 
SPECIMEN,  v.  Copy. 
specious,  v.  Colorable. 
speck,  v.  Blemish. 

SPBCTACLK,  V.  Show. 
spectator,  v.  Looker-on. 
spectre,  v.  Vision. 
speculation,  v.  Theory. 
speech,  r.  Address. 
speech,  v.  Language. 
speechless,  v.  Silent. 
to  speed,-  v.  To  hasten. 

to  spend,  exhaust,  drain. 

SPEND,  contracted  from  expend,  in 
Latin  expendo  to  pay  away,  signifies  to 
give  from  nne’s-self. 

EXHAUST,  from  the  Latin  exhaurio  to 
draw  our,  signifies  to  draw  out  all  that 
there  is. 

DRAIN,  a variation  of  draw,  signifies 
to  draw  dry. 

The  idea  of  tnking  from  the  substance 
of  any  thing  is  common  to  these  terms ; 
but  to  spend  is  to  deprive  it  in  a less  de- 
gree than  to  exhaust,  and  that  in  a less 
degree  than  to  dram  ; every  one  who  ex- 
erts himself,  in  tnat  oegree  spends  his 
streugtn  ; ii  toe  exertions  are  violent  he 
exhausts  hiiose  l ; a country  which  is 
drained  of  men  is  supposed  to  have  no 
more  left.  To.’/ienrfmav  benpphed  to  that 
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which  is  either  external  or  inherent  in  a 
body ; exhaust  to  that  which  is  inherent ; 
drain  to  that  which  is  external  of  the 
body  in  which  it  is  contained : we  may 
speak  of  spending  our  wealth,  our  re- 
sources, our  time,  and  the  like ; but  of 
exhausting  our  strength,  our  vigour,  our 
voice,  and  the  like ; of  draining,  in  the 
proper  application,  a vessel  of  its  liquid, 
or,  in  the  improper  application,  draining 
a treasury  of  its  contents : hence  arises 
this  farther  distinction,  that  to  spend  and 
to  exhaust  may  tend,  more  or  less,  to  the 
injury  of  a body  ; but  to  drain  may  be  to 
its  advantage.  In  as  much  as  what  is 
spent  or  exhausted  may  be  more  or  less 
essential  to  the  soundness  of  a body,  it 
cannot  be  parted  with  without  diminish- 
ing its  value,  or  even  destroying  its  ex- 
istence ; as  when  a fortune  is  spent  it  is 
gone,  or  when  a person’s  strength  is  ex- 
hausted he  is  no  longer  able  to  move : on 
the  other  hand,  to  drain,  though  a moro 
complete  evacuation,  is  not  always  inju- 
rious, but  sometimes  even  useful  to  a 
body ; as  when  the  land  is  drained  of  a 
superabundance  of  water. 

Tost  Iran  for  inch  * death  In  ruin  jou  rpend, 

Which  Wialsht  In  Immort.lllj  ihall  end.  Dio. him. 

Many  of  our  proalaloaa  for  e«e  or  bapplnew  are 
exhausted  by  the  ptraeut  day.  Joanion. 

Teaching  Ii  not  a Son  of  wordi  nor  the  draining 
of  no  boar-gin**.  Sovru. 

TO  SPEND  OR  EXPEND,  WASTE, 
DISSIPATE,  SQUANDER. 

SPEND  and  EXPEND  are  variations 
from  the  Latin  cxpendo ; but  spend  im- 
plies simply  to  turn  to  some  purpose,  or 
make  use  of ; to  expend  carries  with  it 
likewise  the  idea  of  exhausting;  and 
WASTE,  moreover,  comprehends  the 
idea  of  exhausting  to  no  good  purpose  : 
we  spend  mouey  when  we  purchase  any 
thing  with  it ; we  expend  it  when  we  lay 
it  out  in  large  qnantities,  so  as  essentially 
to  diminish  its  quantity:  individuals 
spend  what  they  have  ; government  ex- 
pends vast  sums  in  conducting  the  affairs 
of  a nation  ; all  persons  waste  their  pro- 
perty who  have  not  sufficient  discretion 
to  use  it  well : we  spend  our  time,  or  our 
lives,  in  any  employment ; we  expend  our 
strength  and  faculties  upon  some  arduous 
undertaking ; we  waste  our  time  and  ta- 
lents in  trines. 

DISSIPATE,  in  Latin  dissipatsss,  from 
d’ssipo,  that  is,  dis  and  cipu,  in  Greek 
aup<u  to  scatter,  signifies  to  scatter  differ- 
ent ways,  that  is,  to  waste  by  throwing 
nwav  in  all  directions:  SQUANDER, 


which  is  a variation  of  wander  signifies  to 
make  to  run  wide  apart.  Both  these 
terms,  therefore,  denote  modes  of  wast- 
ing ; but  the  former  seems  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  that  which  is  wasted  in  detail 
upon  different  objects,  and  by  a distrac- 
tion of  the  mind ; the  latter  respects 
rather  the  act  of  wasting  in  the  gross,  in 
large  quantities,  by  planless  profusion: 
young  men' are  apt  to  dissspate  their  pro- 
perty in  pleasures  ; the  open,  generous, 
and  thoughtless,  are  apt  to  squander  their 
property. 

Then  baring  tpent  the  last  remains  of  light. 

They  Rive  their  bodies  due  repose  at  night.  Dbyvkr. 
What  numbers,  guiltless  of  their  ovn  disease. 

Are  sualcb'd  by  sudden  death,  or  waste  by  »lov  de- 
grees* Jexyms. 

He  pilled  man,  and  much  he  pitied  those 
Whom  falsely  smiling  fate  hss  cwrr’d  with  means 
To  dUeipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy.  A*»r*oss. 

To  how  many  temptations  are  all,  tint  especially 
the  joong  and  gay,  eipoeed  to  equander  their  whole 
time  amidst  the  circles  of  levity.  Blub. 

sphere,  v.  Circle. 
to  spill,  v.  To  pour. 
spirit,  v.  Animation. 
spirited,  v.  Spirituous. 
spiritual,  v.  Incorporeal. 
spiritual,  v.  Spirituous. 

SPIRITUOUS,  SPIRITED,  SPIRITUAL, 
GHOSTLY. 

SPIRITUOUS  signifies  having  spirit  as 
a physical  property,  after  the  manner  of 
spirituous  liquors : SPIRITED  is  appli- 
cable to  the  animal  spirits  of  either  men 
or  brutes ; a person  or  a horse  may  be 
spirited : SPIRITUAL  and  GHOSTLY 
siguify  belonging  generally  to  the  spirit 
or  ghost,  in  distinction  from  what  is 
corporeal.  Spiritual  applies  either  to 
beings,  or  to  objects  which  engage  the 
attention;  angels  are  spiritual  agents; 
death,  immortality,  and  all  religious  sub- 
jects, are  denominated  spiritual:  ghostly 
is  seldom  used  but  in  a religious  sense  for 
a spiritual  agent ; the  devil  is  called  our 
ghostly  enemy. 

spite,  v.  Malice. 
splendour,  v.  Brightness. 
splendour,  v.  Magnificence. 
splenetic,  v.  Gloomy. 
to  split,  v.  To  break. 
spoil,  v.  Booty. 
spontaneously,  v.  Willingly. 
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spoht,  v.  Amusement. 
to  spout,  v.  To  jest. 
spout,  v.  Play. 
sportive,  v.  Lively. 
spot,  v.  Blemish. 
to  spout,  c.  To  spurt. 
sprain,  ti.  Strain. 

SPREAD,  SCATTER,  DISPERSE. 

SPREAD,  v.  To  spread. 

SCATTER,  like  shutter,  is  a frequent- 
ative of  shake  ( v . To  shake). 

DISPERSE,  v To  dispel. 

Spread  applies  equally  to  divisible  or 
Indivisible  bodies  ; we  spread  our  money 
on  tbe  table,  or  vre  may  spread  a cloth  on 
the  table : but  scatter  is  applicable  to 
divisible  bodies  only  ; we  scattir  corn  on 
the  ground.  To  spread  may  be  an  act  of 
design  or  otherwise,  but  mostly  the 
former  ; as  when  we  spread  bonks  or  pa- 
pers before  us : scatter  is  mostly  an  act 
without  design  ; a child  scatters  the  pa- 
pers on  the  floor.  When  taken,  however, 
as  an  act  of  design,  it  is  done  without 
order;  but  spread  is  an  act  done  in  order: 
thus  hay  is  spread  out  to  dry,  but  corn  is 
scattered  over  the  land.  Things  may 
spread  in  one  direction,  or  at  least  with- 
out separation  ; but  they  disperse:  in  many 
directions,  so  as  to  destroy  the  continuity 
of  bodies : a leaf  spreads  as  it  opens  in 
all  its  parts,  and  a tree  also  spreads  as  its 
branches  increase ; but  a multitude  dis- 
perses, an  army  disperses.  Between  scat- 
ter and  disperse  there  is  no  other  differ- 
ence than  that  one  is  imtnethodical  and 
involuntary,  the  other  systematic  and  in- 
tentional : flowers  are  scattered  along  a 

fiath,  which  accidentally  fall  from  the 
■and ; a mob  is  dispersed  by  ail  act  of 
authority  : sheep  nre  scattered  along  the 
hills;  religious  tracts  are  disperses/  among 
the  poor  : the  disciples  were  scattered  as 
sheep  without  a shepherd,  after  the  de- 
livery of  our  Saviour  into  the  hands  of 
the  Jews ; they  dispersed  themselves, 
after  his  ascension,  over  every  part  of  the 
world. 

All  In  i row 

Ailvanciujr  broad,  or  whet  linp  room)  tb*  field, 

Tie}  »pread  Ibelr  breathing  harvest  to  tbe  tun. 

Thomuok. 

Each  leader  now  hb  featur'd  force  conjoin?.  Porn. 

Straight  to  tbe  teat*  tbe  troop*  dupe  rung  bend. 

Tor*. 


TO  SPREAD,  EXPAND,  DIFFUSE. 

SPREAD,  in  Saxon  spredan,  low  Ger- 
man spredan,  high  German  tpreiten,  is  an 
intensive  of  breit  broad,  signifying  to 
stretch  wide. 

EXPAND,  in  l.atin  expando,  com- 
pounded of  tz  and  partdo  to  open,  and 
the  Greek  fnwi  to  show  or  make  appear, 
signifies  to  open  out  wide. 

DIFFUSE,  v.  Diffuse. 

To  spread  is  the  general,  the  other  two 
nre  particular  terms.  To  spread  may  be 
said  of  any  thing  which  occupies  more 
space  than  it  has  done,  whether  by  a di- 
rect separation  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  ac- 
cession to  the  substance ; hut  to  expand 
is  to  spread  by  means  of  separating  or 
unfolding  the  parts  : a mist  spreads  over 
the  earth  ; a flower  expands  its  leaves : a 
tree  spreads  by  the  growth  of  its  branches; 
the  opening  hud  expands  when  it  feels  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Spread  and  expand  are  used  likewise  in 
a moral  application ; diffuse  is  seldom  used 
in  any  other  application  : spread  is  here, 
as  before,  equally  indefinite  as  to  the 
mode  of  tbe  action  ; every  thing  spreads, 
and  it  spreads  in  any  way  ; but  expansion 
is  that  gradual  process  by  which  an  ob- 
ject opens  or  unfolds  itself  after  the  man- 
ner of  a flower : diffusion  is  that  process 
of  spreading  which  consists  literally  in 
pouring  out  in  different  ways. 

Evils  sjsretul,  and  reports  spread;  the 
mind  expands,  and  prospects  expand ; 
knowledge  diffuses  itself,  or  cheerfulness 
is  diffused  throughout  a company. 

See  where  thewlodiof  vale  ft*  lavish'd  .tore* 

IritsttotM  spreads.  Thoimoh. 

A*  from  the  face  «f  heaven  the  shatter'd  cloud* 
Tamuliaoos  rme,  th’  interminable  tSj 
Sabllmrr  swells,  and  o'er  the  world  expands 
A purer  aaure.  Tnowsoir. 

Th'  uncurliop  floods  diffus'd 
III  glass?  breadth,  teen,  through  delusive  lapse. 
Forgetful  of  their  course.  Tuoasou, 

TO  SPREAD,  CIRCULATE,  PROPA- 
GATE, DISSEMINATE. 

To  SPREAD  ( v . To  spread,  expand)  is 
said  of  any  object  material  or  spiritual ; 
the  rest  arc  mostly  employed  in  the  mo- 
ral application.  To  spread  is  to  extend 
to  an  indefinite  width  ; to  CIRCULATE 
is  to  spread  within  a circle ; thus  news 
spread  through  a country ; hut  a story 
circulates  in  a village,  or  from  house  to 
house,  or  a report  is  circulated  in  a 
neighbourhood.  Spread  and  circulate 
are  the  acts  of  persons  or  things ; PRO- 
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F AGATE  and  DISSEMINATE  are  the 
acts  of  persons  only.  The  thine  tprtadt 
and  circulates,  or  it  is  ejireud  and  circulated 
by  some  one  ; it  is  always  propagated  and 
disseminated  by  some  one.  Propagate, front 
the  Latin  propagoa  breed,  and  disseminate, 
from  semen  a seed,  are  here  figuratively 
employed  as  modes  of  spreading,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  operations  of  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  any  thing  which  is 
implied  in  the  first  two  terms.  V\  hat  is 
propagated  is  supposed  to  generate  new 
subjects  ; as  when  doctrines,  either  good 
or  Dad,  are  propagated  among  the  people 
so  as  to  make  them  converts : what  is 
disseminated  is  supposed  to  he  sown  in 
different  |>arts  ; thus  principles  are  dust- 
minuted  among  youth. 

Lo ve  would  brtwivt  the  rich  and  needy  It  so  cl, 

.tad  spread  heaven1*  bounty  with  an  equal  baud. 

Willi  a. 

Oar  God,  when  heaven  and  earth  hu  did  create. 
Form'd  man,  who  vhould  of  both  participate: 

If  our  live*  motions  theirs  must  Imitate, 

Oar  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  most  circulate . 

Dun  saw. 

He  shall  eatend  hkt  propagated  sway 
lieyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

DlTltl. 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  care  to  dtsuminate 
her  bleeders  amonf  the  different  regions  of  the 
world.  Addison. 

sprightly,  v.  Cheerful. 
sprightly,  v.  Lively. 
to  spring,  v.  To  arise. 

SPRING,  FOUNTAIN,  KOURCF.. 

SPRING  denotes  that  which  springs; 
the  word,  therefore,  carries  us  back 
to  the  point  from  which  the  water 
issues.  FOUNTAIN,  in  Latin  funs 
from  f undo  to  pour  out,  signifies  the 
spring  which  is  visible  on  the  earth  : and 
SOURCE  (it.  Origin)  is  said  of  that 
which  is  not  only  visible,  but  runs  along 
the  earth.  Springs  are  to  be  found  by 
digging  a sufficient  depth  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth  : in  mountainous  countries,  and 
also  in  the  East,  we  read  of  fountains 
which  form  themselves,  and  supply  the 
surrounding  parts  with  refreshing  streams: 
the  sources  of  rivers  are  always  to  be 
traced  to  some  mountain. 

These  terms  arc  all  used  in  a figurative 
sense:  in  ibe  Bible  the  gospel  is  depic- 
tured as  uspring  of  living  waters  ; theeye 
as  a fountain  of  tears.  In  the  general 
acceptation  the  term  source  is  used  for  tlie 
channel  through  nltich  any  event  comes 
to  pass,  the  primary  cause  of  its  hap- 
pening ; war  is  the  source  of  many  evils 


to  a country  ; an  imprudent  step  in  the 
outset  of  file  is  oftentimes  the  source  ot 
ruin  to  a young  person. 

The  heart  of  the  cillim  to  s perrnntnl  sprtnf  of 
cncrpy  to  the  »ute.  Bonus. 

Eternal  king!  the  author  of  all  being. 

Fountain  of  llrbt,  thjself  Intiiible*  Miitom. 

These  are  thy  blessing*,  Industry  ! rough  power  ! 

Yet  tbe  kind  tourer  of  erery  (Ceotle  art.  Tmoimom, 

TO  SPRING,  START,  STARTLE, 
SHRINK. 

SPRING,  t.  To  spring. 

START  is  in  ail  probability  an  inten- 
sive of  stir. 

STARTLE  is  a frequentative  of  start. 

SHRINK,  is  probably  an  intensive  of 
sink,  signifying  to  sink  into  itself. 

The  idea  of  a sudden  motion  is  ex- 
pressed by  all  these  terms,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances and  mode  differ  in  all ; spring 
is  indefinite  in  tbeso  respects,  and  is 
therefore  the  most  general  term.  To 
spring  and  start  may  be  either  voluntary 
or  involuntary  movements,  but  the  for- 
mer is  mostly  voluntary,  and  the  latter 
involuntary  ; a person  springs  out  of  bed, 
or  one  animal  springs  upon  another  ; a 
person  or  animal  starts  from  a certain 
point  to  begin  running,  or  starts  with 
fright  from  one  side  to  the  other.  ^ 'l  o 
startle  is  always  an  involuntary  action  ; 
a horse  starts  by  suddenly  flying  from  the 
point  on  which  he  stands ; but  if  he 
startles  lie  seems  to  fly  back  on  himself 
and  stops  his  course  ; to  spring  and  start 
therefore  always  carry  a person  farther 
from  a given  point ; but  startle  and  shrink 
are  movements  wdthin  one’s-self;  slurtiing 
is  a sudden  convulsion  of  the  frame 
which  makes  a person  to^tand  in  hesita- 
tion whether  to  proceed  or  not;  shrinking 
is  a contraction  of  the  frame  within  it- 
self ; auy  sudden  and  unexpected  sound 
makes  a person  startle ; the  approach  of 
any  flightful  oljject  makes  him  shrink 
back : spring  and  start  are  employed 
only  in  the  proper  sense  of  corporeal 
movements : startle  and  shrink  are  em- 
ployed iu  regard  to  the  movements  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body. 

Death  wound*  to  cure;  we  fall,  we  rise,  wo  relpi. 
Spring  from  onr  fetter*,  and  fasten  In  tlx  ikies 

Yorim. 

A shape  within  the  wal’ry  pleam  appeal’d, 

Bending  to  loc  k on  me : I ttorted  back. 

It  started  buck.  M»LTO*. 

*ria  listening;  fear  and  dumb  inurement. 

When  to  the  tlartUd  eye  the  sadden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud. 

Thomson. 

There  is  a horror  In  the  scene  of  n rataped  coun- 
try which  makes  nature  «Ari«A back  alike  reflection. 

Hmjurc. 
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TO  8PRINKLK,  BEDBW. 

To  SPRINKLE  i*  n frequentative  of 
spring,  and  denotes  either  an  act  of  na- 
ture or  design  : to  BEDEW  is  to  cover 
with  dew,  which  is  an  operation  of  na- 
ture. By  iprinkJinp,  a liquid  falls  in 
sensible  drops  upon  the  earth ; by  bedeu '• 
«H£,  it  covers  by  imperceptible  drops  : 
rain  besprinkles  the  earth  ; dew  bedews  it. 
So  likewise,  figuratively,  things  are 
tjtrinkled  with  flour;  the  cheeks  are  be- 
dewed with  tears. 

TO  SPROUT,  BUD. 

SPROUT,  in  Saxon  sprptan,  low  Ger- 
man sproui/ten,  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  German  tpritien  to  spurt,  tprei- 
len  to  Spread,  and  tho  like. 

To  BUD  is  to  put  forth  buds ; the  noun 
bud  is  a variation  from  button,  which  it 
resembles  in  form.  To  sprout  is  to  come 
forth  from  the  stem;  to  bud,  to  put  forth 
in  bud». 

spruce,  v.  Finical. 

SPURIOUS,  SUPPOSITIOUS,  COUN- 
TERFEIT. 

SPURIOUS,  in  Lutin  spnrius,  or  Greek 
amupalpe,  that  is,  one  conceived  by  a 
woman,  because  the  ancients  called  the 
female  spurium  ; hence,  one  who  is  of  un- 
certain origin  on  the  father's  side  is  term- 
ed ipurinus. 

SUPPOSITIOUS,  from  tuppose,  signi- 
fies to  be  supposed  or  conjectured,  iu  dis- 
tinction from  being  positively  known. 

COUNTERFEIT,  r>.  To  'imitate. 

All  these  terms  are  modes  of  the  false  ; 
the  two  former  indirectly,  the  latter  di- 
rectly r whatever  is  uncertain  that  might 
be  certain,  and  whatever  is  conjectural 
that  might  be  conclusive,  ur„  by  implica- 
tion false;  that  which  is  made  in  imita- 
tion of  another  thing,  so  ns  to  pass  for  it 
as  the  true  one,  is  positively  false. 
Hence,  the  distinction  between  these 
terms,  and  the  ground  of  their  applica- 
tions. All  illegitimate  offspring  is  said  to 
be  tpwiom  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  the  father  in  this  case  being  always 
uncertain;  and  any  offspring  which  is 
termed  spurious  falls  necessarily  under 
the  imputation  of  not  being  the  offspring 
of  the  person  whose  name  they  bear.  In 
tho  same  manner  an  edition  of  a work  is 
termed  spuriou i which  comes  out  under  a 
false  nnme,oranamediffcrent  from  that  in 
the  title-page  : » oppositions  expresses  more 
or  less  of  falsehood, according  to  the  nature 
of  the  tiling.  A suppositious  parent  implies 


little  less  than  a directly  false  parent ; 
but  in  speaking  of  the  origin  of  any  per- 
son in  remote  periods  of  antiquity,  it 
may  be  merely  suppositious  or  conjectural 
from  the  want  of  information.  Coun- 
terfeit respects  rather  works  of  art 
which  are  exposed  to  imitation  : coin  is 
counterfeit  which  bears  a false  stamp, 
and  every  invention  which  comes  out  un- 
der the  sanctum  of  the  inventor's  name, 
is  likewise  a counterfeit  if  not  made  by 
himself  or  by  his  consent. 

Being  to  take  leave  of  England,  I thought  It  very 
handsome  to  take  my  leave  aho  of  joa,  and  my  dear* 
Ij  honoured  Mother,  Oxford ; otherwise  both  of  yon 
may  Have  ja»t  ground*  to  cry  me  up,  you  for  a for- 
getful friend,  »bo  for  an  ungrateful  ton,  tf  not  *001* 
tpuriout  U»ue.  How  el. 

Tlte  fabulooa  tale*  of  early  British  history,  tup - 
positiout  treaties,  and  charters,  are  the  proofs  on 
which  Edward  founded  his  title  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Scotland.  Kobsbtsom. 

Words  may  be  counterfeit , 

False  ro(n*d,  and  current  only  from  the  tonrae. 
Without  the  mind.  Solthsxx. 

TO  SPURT,  SPOUT. 

To  SPURT  and  SPOUT  are,  like  the 
German  tpritien,  variations  of  tpreiten  to 
spread  (v.  To  spread'),  and  springen  to  spring 
(e.  To  arise) ; they  both  express  the  idea 
of  sending  forth  liquid  in  small  quantities 
from  a cavity ; the  former,  however,  does 
not  always  include  the  idea  of  the  cavity, 
but  simply  that  of  springing  up ; the  lat- 
ter is  however  confined  to  the  circum- 
stance of  issuing  forth  from  some  place ; 
dirt  may  he  spurted  in  the  face  by  means 
of  kicking  it  up;  or  blood  may  be  spurt- 
ed out  of  a vein  when  it  is  opened,  water 
out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  like;  but  a 
liquid  spouts  out  from  a pipe.  To  spurt 
is  a sudden  nction  arising  from  a momen- 
tary impetus  given  to  a liquid  either  in- 
tentionally or  incidentally  ; the  beer  will 
spurt  from  a barrel  when  the  vent-peg  is 
removed  : to  spout  is  a continued  action 
produced  by  a perpetual  impetus  which 
the  liquid  receives  equally  from  design  or 
accident;  the  water  spouts  out  from  a 
pipe  which  is  denominated  a spout,  or  it 
will  spurt  out  from  any  cavity  in  the 
earth,  or  in  a rock  which  may  resemble  a 
spout ; a person  may  likewise  spout  wa- 
ter in  a stream  from  his  mouth.  Hence 
the  figurative  application  of  these  terms; 
any  sudden  conceit  which  compels  a per- 
son to  an  eccentric  action  is  a spurt,  par- 
ticularly if  it  springs  from  ill-humour  or 
caprice  ; a female  will  sometimes  take  a 
spurt  and  treat  her  intimate  friends  verj 
coldly,  either  from  a fancied  offence  or 
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a fancied  superiority ; to  spout,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  send  forth  a stream  of 
words  in  imitation  of  the  stream  of  li- 
quid, and  is  applied  to  those  who  affect 
to  turn  speakers,  in  whom  there  is  com- 
monly more  sound  than  sense. 

Far  from  it*  parrot  stream  it  boils  aeoin 
Frmh  into  dav,  and  sill  th?  cHtteriap  hill 
ft  bright  with  spouting  rtlUu  Tmmsow. 

spy,  v.  Emissary. 
to  squander,  c.  To  spend. 
squeamish,  v.  Fastidious. 
to  squeezb,  v.To  break. 
to  squeeze,  v.  To  press. 
stability,  t’.  Constancy. 
stable,  v.  Firm. 

STAFF,  STAY,  PROP,  SUPPORT. 

From  STAFF  in  the  literal  sense  (». 
Staff ) comes  staff  in  the  figurative  appli- 
cation : any  thing  may  be  denominated  a 
staff  which  holds  up  after  the  manner  of 
a staff  particularly  as  it  respects  persons ; 
bread  is  said  to  lie  the  staff'  of  life  ; one 
erson  may  serve  as  a stiff  to  another, 
'he  staff  serves  in  a state  of  motion; 
the  STAY  and  PKOP  are  employed  for 
objects  in  a state  of  rest : the  stay  makes 
a thing  stay  for  the  time  being,  it  keeps 
it  from  falling ; it  is  equally  applied  to 
persons  and  things;  we  may  be  a stay  to 
a person  who  is  falling  by  letting  bis  body 
rest  against  us;  in  the  same  mnnner  but- 
tresses against  a wall,  and  shores  against  ■ 
a building  serve  the  purpose  of  stays 
while  they  are  repairing.  For  the  same 
reason  that  part  of  a female’s  dress 
which  serves  as  a slay  to  the  body  is  de- 
nominated stays ; the  prop  keeps  a thing 
up  for  a permanency ; every  pillar  on 
which  a building  rests  is  a prop ; w hat- 
ever therefore  requires  to  be  raised  from 
the  ground  and  kept  in  that  state  may  be 
set  upon  props ; between  the  stay  and  the 
prop  there  is  this  ohviuus  distinction,  that 
as  the  stay  does  not  receive  the  whole 
weight,  it  is  put  so  as  to  receive  it  indi- 
rectly, hy  leaning  against  the  object ; hut 
the  prop,  for  a contrary  reason,  is  put 
upright  underneath  the  object  so  as  to 
receive  the  weight  directly:  the  deriva- 
tion of  this  word  prop,  from  the  Dutch 
proppe  a plug,  and  the  German  pfropfen  a 
fork,  dots  not  seem  to  account  very  clears 
ly  for  its  present  use  in  English. 


Stay  and  prop  may  be  figuratively  ex- 
tended in  their  application  with  the  same 
distinction  iu  their  sense;  a crustof  bread 
may  serve  as  a stay  to  the  stomach  ; a 
person's  money  may  serve  as  a prop  for 
the  credit  of  another.  SUPPORT  is  al- 
together taken  in  the  moral  and  abstract 
sense  : wliutever  supports,  that  is,  bears 
the  weight  of  an  object,  is  a support, 
whether  in  a state  of  motion  like  a staff, 
or  in  a state  of  rest  like  a stay;  whether 
to  bear  the  weight  in  part  like  a stay,  or 
altogether  like  a prop,  it  is  still  a sup- 
port : but  the  term  is  likewise  employed 
on  all  occasions  in  which  the  other  terms 
are  not  admissible.  Whatever  supports 
existence,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  is 
a support : food  is  the  support  of  thwinimal 
body;  labouror  any  particularemployment 
is  likewise  one’s  support,  or  the  indirect 
means  of  gaining  the  support ; hope  is 
the  support  of  the  mind  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  ; religion,  as  the 
foundation  of  all  our  hopes,  is  the  best 
and  surest  support  under  affliction. 

Let  ibame  and  confoaton  then  cn.ee  me  If  I do 
not  abhor  (he  intolerable  anxiety  I troll  ondrrttand  to 
wall  inseparably  upon  (bat  staff  at  poinp  about  be- 
(ullefully  to  rupplant  any  man.  Loan  WrtmttK. 

Wbate'er  thy  many  gnzert  can  entwine. 

Proven  Iby  support  and  all  ils  tlrruptb  la  thine, 

Tho*  nature  pave  not  lepa.  It  pare  the  hand*. 

By  which  tby  prop  tby  proodrr  cedar  tuoda. 

Deanna. 

It  hope  proearlonr,  and  of  tlilnpa  when  pain'd 
Of  little  moment  nnd  o«  little  slay. 

Can  aweeten  tnilt,  and  ilnnpera  into  joya. 

What  then  that  hope  which  noth  lop  can  defeat  > 

Yocita. 

STAFF,  STICK,  CRUTCH. 

STAFF,  iq  low  German  staff,  Sec.  in 
Latin  stipes,  in  Greek  vtrwi j,  comes  from 
cvpu  stipo  to  fix. 

STICK  signifies  that  which  can  be 
stuck  in  the  ground. 

CRUTCH,  as  changed  from  cross,  is  a 
staff  or  stick  which  has  a cross  bar  at  the 
top. 

The  ruling  idea  in  a staff  is  that  of  firm- 
ness and  fixedness  ; it  is  employed  for 
leaning  upon  : the  ruling  idea  in  the  stick 
is  tluit  of  sharpness  with  which  it  can 
penetrate,  it  is  used  for  walking  and  or- 
dinary purposes ; the  ruling  idea  in  the 
crutch  is  its  form,  which  serves  the  speci- 
fic purpose  of  support  in  case  of  lame- 
ness ; a staff  can  never  be  small,  but  a 
stick  may  be  large ; a crutch  is  in  size 
more  of  n staff  than  a common  stick. 
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TO  STAGGER,  REEL,  TOTTER. 

STAGGER  is  ill  all  probability  a fre- 
quentative from  the  German  steigcn,  and 
the  Greek  to  go,  stguifying  to  go 

backward  and  forward. 

To  REEL  signifies  to  go  like  a reel  in 
a winding  manner. 

TOTTER  most  probably  comes  from 
the  German  zUtei n to  tremble,  because  to 
totter  is  a tremulous  action. 

All  these  terms  designate  an  involun- 
tary and  an  unsteady  motion  ; they  vary 
both  in  the  cause  and  the  mode  of  the 
action  ; staggering  and  reeling  are  occa- 
sioned either  by  drunkenness  or  sickness  ; 
tottering  is  purely  the  effect  of  weakness, 
particularly  the  weakness  of  old  age  : a 
drunken  man  always  staggers  as  he 
walks  i one  who  is  giddy  reeU  from  one 
part  to  another : to  stagger  is  a much 
less  degree  of  unsteadiness  than  to  reel ; 
tor  he  who  staggers  is  only  thrown  a lit- 
tle out  of  the  straight  path,  but  he  who 
reels  altogether  loses  his  equilibrium ; 
reeling  is  commonly  succeeded  by  falling. 
To  stagger  and  reel  are  said  ns  to  the 
carriage  of  the  whole  body;  but  totter 
has  particular  reference  to  the  limbs  ; the 
knees  nnd  the  legs  totter , mid  consequent- 
ly the  footsteps  become  tottering,  in  an 
extended  application,  the  mountains  may 
bi  said  to  stagger  aud  to  reel  in  an 
earthquake  : the  houses  may  totter  from 
their  very  bases.  In  a figurative  appli- 
cation, the  faith  or  the  resolution  of  a 
person  staggers  when  its  hold  on  the 
mind,  is  shaken,  and  begins  to  give  way  : 
a nation  or  a government  will  totter  when 
it  is  torn  by  intestine  convulsions. 

Natbel.s.  II  bore  hi,  fnr  not  from  hh  M'U, 

But  made  him  itaggrr  u be  were  not  well.  Sriutl. 

The  cloud*,  commix  t 

With  start,  »wlft  gliding  iwrt-p  along  the  *ky : 

All  nature  reels.  Thomson. 

Troj  Mods  from  high,  aud  totUn  to  her  fall. 

Drydek. 


TO  STAGNATE,  V.  To  Stand. 
stain,  v.  Blemish. 

•ro  stain,  v.  To  colour. 


to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish. 

STAIN,  e.  Blemish. 

SOIL  and  SULLY,  from  the  French 
souiUer , signifies  to  smear  with  dirt. 

TARNISH,  in  French  trrntr,  probably 
from  the  Latin  tero  to  bruise. 

All  these  terms  imply  the  act  of  dimi- 
nishing the  brightness  of  an  object;  but 
the  term  stain  denotes  something  grosser 


than  the  other  terms,  and  is  applied  to 
inferior  objects  : things  which  are  not  re- 
markable for  purity  or  brightness  may  be 
stained,  as  hands  when  stained  with  blood, 
ora  wall  stained  with  chalk;  nothing  is 
sullied  or  tarnished , but  what  has  some 
intrinsic  value;  a fine  picture  or  piece  of 
writing  may  be  easily  soiled  by  a touch  of 
the  finger;  the  finest  glass  is  the  soonest 
tarnished : hence  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion, a man^  life  may  lie  stained  by  the 
commission  of  some  gross  immorality ; 
his  honour  may  be  sullied,  or  his  glory 
tarnished.  6 3 

Th®u,  rather  than  thy  justice  ahouhl  he  Uatnat, 
Dbbt  .tain  the  crow.  Y ou*c. 

I cannot  endure  (o  be  m lit akrn  or  Buffer  my  purer 
affections  to  he  .oiled  with  the  odious  Utrlbutea  of 
coretoiuoeie  end  ambitious  falsehood. 

toss  WrstTwoam. 

Oath,  would  debase  the  dlpnKy  tsf  virtue. 

Else  I could  swear  by  him.  the  power  who  c loathed 
The  saw  with  llpht,  and  pave  you  atarey  host 
Their  chaste  unearned  lustre.  Kuaucia. 

I am  not  now  what  I once  wa»;  for  since  I parted 
from  thee,  fate  b«  tarnish'd  my  glories.  Tturr. 

TO  stammer,  v.  To  hesitate.  ' 

TO  stamp,  V.  Seal. 
stamp,  v.  Mark. 

TO  STAND,  STOP,  REST,  STAGNATE. 

T o SI  AND,  in  German  stehen,  he. 
Latin  sto,  Greek  tri/pt  to  stand,  Hebrew 
rut  to  settle. 

STOP,  in  Saxon  stopptm,  &c.  conveys 
the  ideas  of  pressing,  thickening,  like  the 
Lutin  stipa,  and  the  Greek  vtqjttv  • 
whence  it  has  been  made  in  English  to 
express  immoveability 

REST,  v.  Ease. 

STAGNATED,  in  Latin  stagnatus, 
participle  of  stagno,  comes  from  stagnum 
a pool,  and  that  either  from  sto  to  stand, 
because  waters  stand  perpetually  in  a 
pool,  or  Irom  the  Greek  Ttyvoe  an  in*, 
closure,  hecause  a pool  is  an  inclosure  for 
waters. 

The  absence  of  motion  is  expressed  by 
all  these  terms;  sl/mrfistlie  most  gene- 
ral of  all  the  terms ; to  stand  is  sim- 
ply not  to  move;  to  stop  is  to  cense 
to  move : we  stand  either  for  want  of 
inclination  or  power  to  move;  but  we 
stop  from  a disinclination  to  go  on:  to 
ro!  is  to  stop  from  an  express  dislike  to 
motion  ; we  may  stop  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience, or  because  we  hare  no  farther 
to  go,  but  we  rest  from  fatigue ; to  stagr 
note  is  only  a species  of  standing  as  re- 
spects liquids ; water  may  both  stand  and 
stagnate ; but  the  former  is  a temporary, 
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the  latter  a permanent  standi  water 
stands  in  a puddle,  but  it  stagnates  iu  a 
pond  or  in  any  confined  space. 

All  these  terms  admit  of  an  extended 
application  ; business  stands  still,  or  there 
is  a stand  to  business ; a mercantile  house 
stops,  or  stops  payment ; an  affair  rests 
undecided,  or  rests  in  the  hands  of  a per- 
son j trade  stagnates.  Stand,  stop,  and 
rest,  are  likewise  employed  transitively, 
but  with  a wide  distinction  in  the  sense; 
to  stand  in  this  case  is  to  set  one’s  self  up 
to  resist ; as  to  stand  the  trial,  to  stand 
the  test : to  stop  has  the  sense  of  hinder; 
as  to  stop  a person  who  is  going  on,  that 
is,  to  make  him  stop : to  rest  is  to  make  a 
thing  rest  or  lean  ; a person  rests  bis  argu- 
ment upon  the  supposed  innocence  of  an- 
other. 

Wbitlur  can  we  run, 

Where  mnhe  a stand  t Davnaa, 

I am  afraid  sboald  I pat  a ttop  now  to  thi*  do* 
lip,  now  that  it  la  m>  near  befog  compfeated,  I ahall 
find  It  difficult  to  ranine  It.  Melhoth**  Puny. 
Who  rests  of  Immortality  assur'd 
|a  aafe,  whatever  Ilia  are  here  endur'd.  Jenym*. 

Tbla  inundation  of  atrangera,  which  oaed  to  he 
confined  to  the  summer,  will  •tag  note  all  the  wlater. 

Gibbon. 

standard,  v.  Criterion. 
to  stare,  v.  To  Gaze. 
to  start,  v.  To  spring. 
to  startle,  v.  To  spring. 
statelv,  v.  Magisterial. 
state,  v.  Situation. 

STATE,  REALM,  COMMONWEALTH. 

Thf.  STATE  is  that  consolidated  part 
of  a nation  iu  which  lies  its  power  and 
greatness. 

The  REALM,  from  roymimc  a king- 
dom, is  any  state  whose  government  is 
monarchical. 

The  COMMONWEALTH  is  tho 
grand  body  of  a nation,  consisting  both 
of  the  government  and  people,  which 
forms  the  commonwealth,  welfare,  or 
wealth. 

The  ruling  idea  in  the  sense  nnd  appli- 
cation of  the  word  state  is  that  of  govern- 
ment in  its  most  abstract  sense ; affairs 
of  state  may  either  respect  the  internal 
regulations  of  a country,  or  it  mny  re- 
apect  the  arrangements  of  different  states 
with  each  other.  The  term  realm  is  em- 
ployed for  the  nation  at  large,  but  con- 
fined to  such  nations  as  are  monarchical 
and  aristocratical ; peers  of  the  realm  sit 
in  the  English  parliament  by  their  own 


right.  The  term  commonwealth  refers  ra- 
ther to  the  aggregate  body  of  men,  and 
their  posses«ions,  rather  than  to  the  go- 
vernment of  a country : it  is  the  business 
of  the  minister  to  consult  the  interests  of 
the  commonwealth. 

The  term  state  is  indefinitely  applied 
to  all  communities,  large  or  small,  living 
under  any  form  of  government : a petty 
principality  in  Germany,  and  the  whole 
German  or  Russian  empire,  are  alike 
termed  states.  Realm  is  a term  of  dig- 
nity ill  regard  to  a nation ; France,  Ger- 
many, England,  Russia,  are,  therefore, 
with  most  propriety  termed  realms,  when 
spoken  of  either  in  regard  to  themselves 
or  in  general  connexions.  Cominonu'calth, 
although  not  appropriately  applied  to  any 
nation,  is  most  fitted  for  republics,  which 
have  hardly  fixedness  enough  in  them- 
selves to  deserve  the  name  of  state. 

No  mu  that  imderatam!.  the  state  of  Poland,  and 
th«  United  Province*,  will  be  able  to  range  them  un- 
der auj  particular  name*  of  government  that  have 
been  invented.  Temple, 

Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove, 

Robb'd  of  his  realms,  anti  banish'd  from  above. 

Day  on. 

Cl? fl  dlwmlon  hi  a vfparmu  worm. 

That  goawa  the  bowela  of  the  commonwealth . 

Smmupuki, 

station,  v.  Condition. 
station,  v.  Place. 
stay,  f>.  Staff. 
to  stay,  v.  To  continue, 
steadiness,  v.  Constancy. 
to  steal  away,  v.  To  abscond. 
to  steep,  v.  To  soak. 
step,  v.  Pace. 
steen,  v.  Austere. 

TO  STICK,  CLEAVE,  ADHERE. 

STICK,  in  Saxon  stican.  Low  German 
steken,  Latin  stigo,  Greek  etyss  to  prick, 
Hebrew  stock  to  press. 

CLEAVE,  in  Saxon  eleofen.  Low  Ger- 
man kliven,  Danish  klacve,  is  connected 
with  our  words  glue  and  lime,  in  Latin 
gluten,  Greek  aoXXa  lime. 

ADHERE,  v.  To  attach. 

To  stick  expresses  more  than  to  cleave, 
and  cleave  than  adhere  : things  are  made 
to  stick  either  by  incision  into  the  sub- 
stance, or  through  the  intervention  of 
some  glutinous  matter ; they  are  made  to 
cleave  and  adhere  by  the  intervention  of 
some  foreign  body : wbat  sticks,  there- 
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fore,  becomes  so  fast  joined  as  to  render 
the  bodies  inseparable  ; what  cleaves  and 
adheres  is  less  tightly  bound,  and  more 
easily  separable. 

Two  pieces  of  clay  will  stick  together 
by  tbe  incorporation  of  the  substance  in 
the  two  parts  ; paper  is  made  to  stick  to 
paper  by  means  ol  glue  : the  tongue  in  a 
certain  state  will  cleave  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth:  paste, or  even  occasional  moisture, 
will  make  soft  substances  adhere  to  each 
other,  or  to  hard  bodies.  Animals  stick 
to  bodies  by  means  of  their  claw  s ; per- 
sons in  the  moral  sense  cleave  to  each 
other  by  never  parting  company ; and 
they  adhere  to  each  other  by  uniting  their 
interests. 

Stick  is  seldom  employed  in  the  moral 
sense,  but  in  the  familiar  and  inelegant 
style;  cleave  and  adhere  are  peculiarly 
proper  in  the  moral  acceptation. 

Adieu  then,  O raj  soul**  far  better  part, 

Thy  Imip*  itlek $ so  dote 

That  tbe  blood  follows  from  my  mtdirf  heart. 

Dryout. 

f»old  and  hl«  gain*  u©  more  employ  hi*  irlnd, 

But,  driving  oVr  the  billow*  with  Thru  wind. 

CUa vet  to  one  faithful  plaok,  and  leave*  the  rest 
behind.  Rows. 

That  there**  a God  from  nature**  voice  Is  clear ; 

And  jet,  what  error*  to  thh  truth  adhere  f Jbnyns. 

stick,  v.  Staff". 

TO  STICK,  V.  To  Juv. 

TO  STIFLE,  SUPPRESS,  SMOTHER. 

STIFLE  is  a frequentative  of  stuff,  in 
Latin  stijio,  and  Creek  to  make 

tight  or  close. 

SUPPRESS,  v.  To  repress. 

SMOTHER,  as  a frequentative  of 
smut  or  smoke,  signifies  to  cover  with 
smut  or  smoke. 

Stifle  and  smother  in  their  literal  sense 
will  be  more  properly  considered  nnder 
the  article  of  Suffocate,  See.  (c.  To  suffo- 
cate);  they  are  here  taken  in  a moral  up- 
plication. 

The  leading  idea  in  all  these  terms  is 
that  of  keeping  out  of  view  ; stifle  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  feelings  only  ; suppress  to 
the  feelings  or  to  outward  circumstances; 
smother  to  outward  circumstances  only  : 
we  stifle  resentment ; we  nip/irest  anger : 
the  former  is  an  act  of  some  continuance ; 
the  latter  is  the  act  of  the  moment : wo 
stifle  our  resentment  by  abstaining  to 
take  any  measures  of  retaliation  ; we  sup- 
press the  rising  emotion  of  anger,  so  as 
not  to  give  it  utterance  or  even  tho  ex- 
pression of  a look.  It  requires  time  and 
powerful  motives  to  stipe,  but  only  a 


single  effort  to  suppress;  nothing  but  a 
long  course  of  vice  can  enable  a man  to 
stifle  the  admonitions  and  reproaches  of 
conscience ; a sense  of  prudence  may 
sometimes  lead  a man  to  suppress  the 
joy  w hich  an  occurrence  produces  in  his 
mind. 

In  regard  to  outward  circumstances, 
we  say  that  a book  is  suppressed  by  the 
authority  of  government;  that  vice  is 
suppressed  by  the  exertions  of  those  who 
have  power : an  affair  is  smothered  so 
that  it  shall  riot  become  generally  known, 
or  that  the  fire  is  smothered  under  the  em- 
bers. 

Art,  brainiest  art ! oar  fnrloa*  charioteer, 

<Kor  natme**  voice  unstifled  would  recall,) 

Drives  headlong  to  tbe  precipice  of  death.  You  kg. 

They  foresaw  the  violence  with  uhich  this  indig- 
nation would  burst  out  after  being  to  long  suppress- 
rrf*  Robertson. 

Great  and  peneron*  principles  not  being  kept  up 
and  cherished,  bat  smothered  In  sensual  delights, 
God  suffers  them  to  sink  into  low  and  Inglorious 
satisfaction.  South. 

TO  STIFLE,  V.  To  SuffoCdle. 
stigma,  t’.  Mark. 
to  stimulate,  v.  To  encourage. 
to  still,  v.  To  appease. 
stipend,  v.  Allowance. 

TO  STIR,  MOVE. 

STIR,  in  German  storen,  old  German 
stiren  or  steren,  Latin  turbo,  Greek  rnp/Jt, 
or  Oopvfir)  trouble  or  tumult. 

MOVE,  v.  Motion. 

Stir  is  here  a specific,  move  n generic 
term;  to  stir  is  to  move  so  as  to  disturb 
the  rest  nnd  composure  either  of  tbe 
body  or  mind  ; hence  the  term  stir  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  an  improper  or  un- 
authorized motion ; children  are  not  al- 
lowed to  stir  from  their  seats  in  school 
hours;  a soldier  must  not  stir  from  the 
post  which  he  has  to  defend  ; atrocious 
criminals  or  persons  raving  mad  are 
bound  hand  and  foot,  that  they  may  not 
stir. 

At  Sret  Ike  {met  .re  Kucrijr  Ken  to  ,j,r. 

Taoasov. 

Pve  rt.tl  that  thing,  inanlm  its  ham  m orV, 

And  a«  vipi  lit ing  tout,  have  hmi  i -t  (ntM, 

Bj  raajtr  nil  inhere  and  pnreuanltv  aonnd*. 

Comm. 

to  stir  up,  v.  To  awaken. 

STOCK,  8TORB. 

STOCK,  from  stick,  stoke,  stow,  and 
stuff,  signifies  anv  quantity  laid  up. 
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STORE,  in  Welch  at  or,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  satar  to  hide. 

The  ideas  of  wealth  and  stability  being 
naturally  allied,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
stock,  which  expresses  the  latter  idea, 
should  also  be  put  for  the  funner,  parti- 
cularly as  the  abundance  here  referred  to 
serves  as  a foundation  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  stock  in  the  literal  sense  does  to  a 
tree. 

Store  likewise  implies  a quantity  ; but 
agreeable  to  the  derivation  of  the  word, 
it  implies  an  accumulated  quantity.  Any 
quantity  of  materials  which  is  in  hand 
may  serve  as  a stock  for  a given  purpose ; 
thus  a few  shillings  with  some  persons 
may  be  their  stock  in  trade:  any  quan- 
tity of  materials  brought  together  for  a 
given  purpose  may  serve  ns  a store  ; thus 
the  industrious  ant  collects  a store  of 
grain  for  the  winter:  we  judge  of  a man's 
substantial  property  by  the  slock  of  goods 
which  he  has  on  hand  ; we  judge  of  a 
tnau’s  disposeable  property  by  the  store 
which  tie  has.  The  stock  is  that  which 
must  increase  of  itself ; it  is  the  source 
and  foundation  of  industry  : the  store  is 
that  which  we  must  add  to  occasionally  ; 
it  is  that  from  which  we  draw  in  time 
of  need.  By  a stock  we  gain  riches; 
by  a store  we  guard  against  want:  a 
stock  requires  skill  and  judgement  to  make 
the  proper  application  ; a store  requires 
foresight  and  management  to  make  it 
against  the  proper  season.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  one  who  has  a large  trade  to 
have  a large  stock;  and  for  him  who  has 
no  prospect  of  supply  to  have  a large 
Store. 

The  same  distinction  subsists  between 
these  words  in  their  moral  application, 
he  who  wishes  to  speak  a foreign  lan- 
guage must  have  a stock  of  familiar 
words ; stores  of  learning  are  frequently 
lost  to  the  world  for  want  of  means  and 
opportunity  to  bring  them  forth  to  public 
view. 

As  verbs,  to  stock  and  to  store  both 
signify  to  provide ; but  the  former  is  a 
provision  for  the  present  use,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  some  future  purpose : a tradesman 
slocks  himself  with  such  articles  as  are 
most  saleable ; a fortress  or  a ship  is 
stored : a person  stocks  himself  with  pa- 
tience, or  stores  his  memory  with  know- 
ledge. 

It  will  not  raffle*  to  rally  ill  one’s  IttUe  otrnoit 
Into  one’*  discourse,  which  cm  consulate  i dlrlne. 
Any  aim  wo.  Id  thea  i|alchly  be  drained;  and  his 
abort  stock  won  Id  serve  bat  for  one  meeting  la  ordl- 


atry  converse ; therefore  there  most  be  sterc,  ptenlj,  * 
and  a treasure,  lest  be  tara  broker  tn  dlstaity. 

South. 

stop,  v.  Cessation. 
to  stop,  t>.  To  check. 
to  stop,  v.  To  hinder. 
to  stop,  t>.  To  stand. 

STOKE,  V.  Slock. 
storm,  v.  Breeze. 
story,  v.  Anecdote. 

STORY,  TALE. 

STORY,  v Anecdote.  , 

TALE,  r.  Fable. 

The  story  is  either  an  actual  fact,  or 
something  feigned;  the  tale  is  always 
feigned : stories  are  circulated  respecting 
the  accidents  and  occurrences  which  hap- 
pen to  persons  in  the  same  place ; tales 
of  distress  are  told  by  many  merely  to 
excite  compassion.  When  both  are  taken 
for  that  which  is  fictitious,  the  story  is 
either  an  untruth,  or  falsifying  of  some 
fact,  or  it  is  altogether  an  invention  ; the 
tale  is  always  an  invention.  As  an  un- 
truth, the  story  is  commonly  told  by  chil- 
dren ; and  as  n fiction,  the  story  is  com- 
monly made  for  children : the  talc  is  of 
deeper  invention,  formed  by  men  of  ma- 
ture understanding,  and  adapted  for  per- 
sons of  mature  years. 

Meantime  (he  Tillage  rnoni  op  the  Are, 

While  well  attested,  and  a«  well  bellrret!. 

Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  *tory  round. 

Thomson. 

He  make*  that  pow'r  to  trembling  nations  known. 

But  rarel;  this,  oot  for  each  vulgar  end. 

As  snprrstitions  Idle  tale*  pretend.  Jknyk«. 

stout,  v.  Corpulent. 

strain,  sprain,  stress,  force. 
STRAIN  and  SPRAIN  are  without 
doubt  variations  of  the  same  word, 
namely,  the  Latin  stringa  to  pull  tight, 
or  to  stretch ; they  have  now,  however,  a 
distinct  application  : to  strain  is  to  ex- 
tend beyond  its  ordinary  length  by  some 
extraordinary  effort ; to  sprain  is  to  struin 
so  as  tn  put  out  of  its  place,  or  extend 
to  an  injurious  length  : the  ankle  and  the 
wrist  are  liable  to  be  sprained  by  a con- 
tusion ; the  back  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  may  be  strained  by  over  exertion. 

Strain  aud  STRESS  are  kindred  terms, 
as  being  both  variations  of  stretch  and 
slringo;  but  they  differ  now  very  con- 
siderably in  their  application : figura- 
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lively  we  speak  of  straining  a nerve,  or 
draining  a point,  lo  express  making  great 
exertions,  eveu  beyond  our  ordinary 
powers  ; and  morally  we  speak  of  laying 
a streu  upon  any  particular  measure  or 
mode  of  action,  signifying  to  give  a thing 
importance:  the  strain  <v.  Streu ) may 
lie  put  for  the  course  of  sentiment  which 
we  express,  and  the  inunner  of  expressing 
it ; the  liras  («.  Streu)  may  he  pul  for 
the  etiorts  of  the  voice  in  uttering  a word 
nr  syllable : a writer  may  proceed  in  a 
strain  of  panegyric  or  invective ; a 
speaker  or  a reader  lays  a streu  on  cer- 
tain words  by  way  of  distinguishing  them 
from  others.  To  strain  is  properly  a spe- 
cies of  FORCING  ; we  may  force  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  that  is,  by  the  exercise 
of  forte  upon  different  bodies,  and  in  dif- 
ferent directions ; but  to  strain  is  to  Ex- 
ercise /bree  by  stretching  or  prolonging 
bodies  ; thus  to  strain  a cord  is  to  pull  it 
to  its  full  extent;  but  we  may  speak  of 
forcing  any  hard  substance  in,  or  forcing 
it  out,  or  forcing  it  through,  or  forcing  it 
from  a body  : a door  or  a lock  may  be 
forced  by  violently  breaking  them  : but  a 
door  or  a lock  may  be  strained  by  putting 
the  hinges  or  the  spring  out  of  its  place. 
So  likewise,  a person  may  be  said  to  force 
himself  to  speak,  when  by  a violent  exer- 
tion be  gives  utterance  to  bis  words ; but 
he  strains  his  throat  or  his  voice  when  he 
exercises  tiie force  on  the  throat  or  lungs 
so  as  to  extend  them.  Force  and  stress 
as  nouns  are  in  like  manner  comparable 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  mode  of  ut- 
terance: we  must  use  a certain  force  in 
the  pronunciation  of  every  word;  thii 
therefore  is  indefinite  and  general;  but 
the  stress  is  that  puiticular  and  stroug 
degree  of  force  which  is  exerted  in  the 
pronunciation  of  certain  words. 

There  w as  ihea  (befer*  ihr  fall,)  do  porlar,  no 
•trugglinc  with  memory,  do  ttraininf  for  ia««*nikiu. 

SoiTM. 

Wm  ever  anj  one  oWncd  to  come  out  of  a ta- 
vern fit  for  big  Mud) , or  indeed  for  an  j thing  requir- 
ing tlrtdi . Sul'TH. 

Oppoee  not  rage,  while  rage  is  In  its /ercr. 

8u  vaspRAar. 

strain,  v.  Stress. 

STRAIGHT,  RIGHT,  DIRECT. 

STRAIGHT,  from  the  Latin  strictus, 


were  curved.  RIG  UT  and  DIRECT, 
from  the  Latin  rectus,  regulated  or  made 
as  it  ought,  are  said  of  that  which  is 
made  by  the  force  of  the  understanding, 
or  by  nu  actual  effort,  what  one  wishes  it 
to  be:  hence,  the  mathematician  speaks 
of  a right  liue,  as  the  line  which  lies  most 
justly  between  two  points,  and  lias  been 
made  the  basis  of  mathematical  figures ; 
and  the  moralist  speaks  of  the  right 
opinion,  as  that  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  best  rule  of  the  understanding; 
and,  on  the  same  ground,  we  speak  ot  a 
direct  answer,  as  that  which  has  been 
framed  so  as  to  bring  soonest  and  easiest 
to  the  point  desired. 

Tmtfc  i>  the  shorten  sod  nearest  way  to  oar  end, 
carrying  ni  thither  In  a strut, AT  line.  Tuumss. 

Then  from  pole  to  pole 
He  views  In  brestHh,  and  without  longer  pause, 

Down  right  into  fbe  world',  first  region  throw. 

His  flight  precipitant.  Motor* 

Hence  around  the  head 

or  wandering  swain,  the  white-wiog'd  plover  wheelo 

Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  tUrecUg  on 

to  long  excursion  skims  the  level  lawn.  Tuosson. 

STRAIT,  NARROW. 

STRAIT,  in  Latin  strictus,  participle 
of  stringo  to  bind  close,  signifies  bound 
tight,  that  is,  brought  into  a small  com- 
pass : NARROW,  which  is  a variation 
of  near,  expresses  a mode  of  nearness  or 
closeness.  Strait  is  a particular  term ; 
norrotc  is  general : straitness  is  an  artifi- 
cial mode  of  narrtncnrss  ; a coat  is  strait 
which  is  made  to  compress  a body  within 
a small  compass  : narrate  is  either  the- 
artificial  or  the  natural  property  of  ft 
body ; as  a narrow  ribbon,  or  a narrow 
leaf. 

That  which  is  strait  is  so  by  the  means 
of  other  bodies ; that  which  is  so  of  it- 
self, as  a piece  of  water  confined  close 
on  each  side  by  land,  is  called  a strait : 
whatever  is  bounded  by  sides  that  are 
near  each  other  is  run-row  ; thus  a piece 
of  land  whose  prolonged  sides  are  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other  is  narrow. 

The  same  distinction  applies  to  these 
terms  in  their  moral  use : a person  ill 
straitened  circumstunces  is  kept,  by 
means  of  his  circumstances,  from  incur- 
ring gveii  expenses ; a person  who  is  in 
narrow  circumstances  is  represented  as 


participle  of  stringo  to  tighten  or  laud, 
signifies  confined,  that  is,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  nor  felt.  Straight  is  applied, 
therefore,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  corpo- 
real objects  ; a path  which  is  straight,  is 
kept  within  a shorter  space  than  if  it 


having  but  a small  extern  of  property. 


A fshMrss  lieart,  How  d.wpicnldy  smell. 

Too  struts  sughi  grout  or  seRcrous  to  receive. 

YniiMs 


No  narrow  Tilth 


He  Itxd  lo  pma. 


Motor, 
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strange,  v.  Particular. 

STRANGER,  FOREIGNER,  ALIEN. 

STRANGER,  in  French  Stranger,  La- 
tin txlrancut  or  extra,  in  Greek  <5,  signi- 
fies out  of,  that  is,  out  of  another  coun- 
try : FOREIGNER,  from  fori*  abroad, 
and  ALIEN,  from  alienus  another’s,  have 
obviously  the  same  original  meaning : 
they  have,  however,  deviated  in  their  ac- 
ceptations. Stranger  is  a general  term, 
and  applies  to  one  not  known,  or  not  an 
inhabitant,  whether  of  the  same  or  an- 
other country  ; foreigner  is  applied  only 
to  strangers  of  another  country;  and 
alien  is  a technical  term  applied  to  fo- 
reigners as  subjects  or  residents,  in  dis- 
tinction from  natural  bom  subjects. 
Ulysses,  after  his  return  from  the  Trojan 
war,  was  a stranger  in  his  own  Irousc ; 
the  French  are  foreigners  in  England,  and 
the  English  in  France;  neither  can  enjoy, 
as  aliens,  the  same  privileges  in  a foreign 
country  ns  they  do  in  their  own : the 
laws  of  hospitality  require  ns  to  treat 
strangers  with  more  ceremony  than  we 
do  members  of  the  same  family,  or  very 
intimate  friends  : the  lower  orders  of  the 
English  are  ant  to  treat  foreigners  with 
an  undeserved  contempt ; every  alien  is 
obliged,  in  time  of  war,  to  have  a license 
for  residing  in  England. 

From  stranger  and  alien  come  the  verbs 
to  estrange  and  alienate,  which  are  ex- 
tended in  their  meaning  and  application; 
tbe  former  signifying  to  make  the  under- 
standing or  mind  of  a person  strange 
to  an  object,  and  the  fatter  to  male 
the  heart  or  affections  of  one  person 
strange  to  another:  thus  we  may  say 
that  tbe  mind  becomes  alienated  from  one 
object,  when  it  has  fixed  its  afTections  on 
another ; or  a person  estranges  himself 
from  his  family. 

Worldly  ooil  corrupt  men  ttlrangr  thcrawlfr, 
from  all  that  Is  divine.  Bun. 

All  the  dWioedooa  of  this  little  life 

Arc  qo.lo  cm  ancon*.  qntim foreign  to  the  man. 

Yovxo. 

Llkcyoo  an  alien  In  n land  unknown, 

I learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own.  Dnvnlts. 

stratagem,  v.  Artifice. 
to  stray,  v.  To  deviate. 

STREAM,  CURRENT,  TIDE. 

A fi.uid  body  in  a progressive  motion 
is  the  object  described  in  common  by 
these  terms : STREAM  is  the  most  ge- 
neral, the  other  two  are  but  inodes  of  the 


stream:  stream,  in  Saxon  stream,  in  German 
strom,  it  an  onomatopeia  which  describes 
the  prolongation  of  any  body  in  a narrow 
line  along  the  surface;  a CURRENT, 
from  curro  to  run,  is  a running  stream  t 
and  a TIDE,  from  tide,  in  German  seif 
time,  is  a periodical  stream  or  current. 
All  rivers  are  streams,  which  are  more  or 
less  gentle,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  through  which  they  pass ; the 
force  of  the  current  is  very  much  increas- 
ed by  the  confinement  of  any  water  be- 
tween rocks,  or  by  means  of  artificial 
impediments:  the  tide  is  high  or  low, 
strong  or  weak,  at  different  hours  of  tbe 
day  ; when  the  tide  is  high  ihe  current  is 
strongest. 

From  knowing  the  proper  application 
of  these  terms,  their  figurative  use  be- 
comes obvious  : a streum  of  air,  or  a 
stream  of  light,  is  a prolonged  body  of  air 
or  light : a current  of  air  is  a continued 
stream  that  has  rapid  motion  : streets  and 
passages,  which  are  open  at  each  extre- 
mity, are  the  channels  of  such  currents  : 
in  the  moral  sense  the  tide  is  the  ruling 
fashion  or  propensity  of  the  day  ; it  is  in 
vain  to  stein  the  tide  of  folly,  it  is  wiser 
to  get  out  of  its  reach. 

Wh»*o  now  the  rapid  itream  of  eloquence 
Bearn  all  before  it,  panion,  reason,  »eu*e. 

Can  if«  dread  thunder,  or  its  ll/blnlng**  force 
Derive  their  mcnce  from  a mortal  source ! Jknyks. 

With  arcret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy. 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy, 

OoLMStn. 

There  b a tide  In  the  affair*  of  meo. 

Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

SnAKfPKARSw 

TO  STREAM,  V.  To  flow. 

STRENGTH,  V.  Power. 

TO  STRENGTHEN,  FORTIFY,  INVI- 
GORATE. 

STRENGTHEN,  from  strength,  and 
FORTIFY,  from  firtis  and  facia,  signify 
to  make  strong:  INVIGORATE  signi- 
fies to  put  in  vigour  ( v . Energy). 

Whatever  adds  to  the  strength,  be  it  in 
ever  so  small  a degree,  strengthens ; exer- 
cise strengthens  either  body  or  mind : 
whatever  gives  strength  for  a particular 
emergence  fortifies;  religion  fortifies  the 
mind  against  adversity  : whatever  adds 
to  the  strength  so  os  to  give  a positive 
degree  of  strength,  invigorates;  morning 
exercise  in  fine  weather  invigorates. 

There  b a certain  hi. is  towards  know  ledge,  la 
every  mind,  which  may  be  itrcngthencd  and  im- 
proved. Biogklu 


STRESS. 


STRESS. 
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J**1*  nUtleu  will  not  1m  wholly  without  its  at*,  If 
tbov  who  languish  under  any  ptrt  of  lt«  ■offrrinp*, 
•lull  be  enabled  l*f*rUfv  their  patience  by  ref^cr. 
lojf  that  they  feel  ouly  ihow  afflictions  f.om  whirl,  the 
abilities  0f  Savage  could  not  exempt  him.  Johnson. 

For  much  the  pick 

from  their  dark  iltom)  delimit  to  vtrrich 
And  bank  ia  hta  tartforattar  ray.  SoMuaviiLfc 

STRKNUOUS,  BOI.D. 

STIU-.NUOl  S,  in  Latin  strenuus,  from 
the  Greet  Tpnviic  undaunted,  untamed, 
that  u,  Tpyvtaw  to  be  without  ull  rein  or 
contruul. 

BOLD,  v.  Bold. 

Strenuous  expresses  much  more  than 
bold;  baldness  is  a prominent  idea,  but 
it  is  only  one  idea  which  enters  iuto  the 
signification  ot  strenuousness ; it  com- 
bines likewise  fearlessness,  activity,  and 
ardour.  An  advocate  in  u cause  inav  be 
strenuous,  or  merely  bold;  in  the  former 
case  he  omits  nothing  that  can  be  either 
said  or  done  in  favour  of  the  cause,  he  is 
always  ou  the  alert,  ho  heeds  no  dnbcul- 
t|e*  or  danger;  but  iu  tlie  latter  case  he 
only  displays  his  spirit  in  the  undisguised 
declaration  of  his  sentiments.  Strenuous 
supporters  of  auy  opinion  are  always 
strongly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that 
wliich  they  support,  and  warmly  impress- 
ed with  a sense  ot  its  importance;  but 
the  bold  supporter  ol  an  opinion  may 
be  impelled  rather  with  the  desire  of 
showing  liis  boldness  than  maintaining  bis 
point. 

White  the  good  weather  conti.med,  I strolled 
about  tbe  country,  nod  made  many  rtrenuous  at* 
tempt  to  run  tsij  from  tliis  odious  gidilincw. 

Beattie. 

Fortune  befriends  the  bold.  Dxyorn. 

stress,  v.  Strain. 

STRESS,  STRAIN,  EMPHASIS,  AC- 
CENT. 

STRESS,  17.  Strain. 

SI  RAIN,  t.  Strain. 

EMI  HASIS,  Irom  the  Greek  pets'  to  to 
appear,  signifies  making  to  appear. 

ACCENT,  in  Latin  occentus,  from  eano 
to  sing,  signifies  to  suit  the  tune  or  tone 
of  the  voice. 

Stress  and  strain  nre  general  both  in 
sense  and  application : the  former  still 
more  than  the  latter:  emphasis  and  ac- 
cent are  modes  of  the  stress.  Stress  is 
applicable  to  nil  bodies,  the  powers  of 
which  may  be  tried  by  exertion  ; as  the 
ifm.»  upon  a rope,  upon  a shaft  of  a car- 
riage, a wheel  or  spring  in  a machine: 
the  rfrom  is  an  excessive  stress,  by  which 
a tiling  is  thrown  out  of  its  course ; 


there  may  be  a strain  in  most  cases 
where  there  is  a stress ; bat  stress  and 
strain  are  to  be  compared  with  emphasis 
and  accent,  particularly  iu  the  exertion  of 
the  voice,  in  which  case  tlie  stress  is  a 
strong  and  special  exertion  of  the  voice, 
ou  one  word,  or  one  part  of  a word,  so 
as  to  distinguish  it' from  nnother;  but 
the  strain  is  the  undue  exertion  of  the 
voice  beyond  its  usual  pitch,  iu  the  tR. 
tenmee  of  one  or  more  words : we  lav  a 
stress  for  the  convenience  of  others;  but 
when  we  strain  the  voice  it  is  as  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  others  as  it  is  hurtful 
to  ourselves.  Tlie  stress  may  consist  in 
an  elevation  of  voice,  or  a prolonged  ut- 
terance; the  emphasis  is  that  species  of 
stress  which  is  employed  to  distinguish 
one  word  or  syllable  from  another  : the 
stress  may  be  accidental ; but  the  empha- 
sis is  an  intentional  stress : ignorant  peo- 
ple and  cltiUlren  are  often  led  to  lay  the 
stress  on  little  anti  unimportant  words  in 
a sentence ; speakers  sometimes  had  it 
convenient  to  mark  particular  words,  to 
which  they  attach  a value,  by  tbe  empha- 
sis with  which  they  utter  tlsem.  The 
stress  may  be  casual  or  regular,  ou  words 
or  syllables ; the  accent  is  that  kind  of 
regulated  stress  which  is  laid  ou  one  syl- 
lable to  distinguish  it  from  another: 
there  are  many  words  in  our  own  Ian- 
guage,  such  as  subject,  object,  present, 
and  the  like,  where  to  distinguish  the 
verb  from  the  noun,  tbe  accent  falls  on 
the  las*  syllable  for  the  funner,  and  ou  the 
first  syllable  lor  the  latter. 

Singing  differ,  from  rscifaraUo.  la  thin,  (hit  It 
cunvivta  la  a certain  harmony ; nor  is  It  performed 
with  so  much  rtralnfnff  of  rim  voice.  Jaw k.-  , 

Those  English  s.IUbtes  which  I call  long  nans  re- 
ceive a peculiar  street  of  vntc.  from  their  acote  or 
circumflex  accent,  as  in  quickly,  dfl.ry.  Foster. 

The  correctness  and  harmony  of  Bngtiah  verse  de- 
pends entirely  upon  It.  bring  composed  of  a certain 
aumhi-r  of  syllables,  and  It.  having  the  accents  of 
those  vyll  ib'e,  prujurrly  placed.  Tv  RWUiTT. 

Ill  reference  to  the  use  of  words,  these 
terms  may  admit  of  a farther  distinction ; 
for  we  may  lay  a stress  or  emphasis  on  a 
particular  point  of  our  reasoning,  in  tbe 
first  case,  by  eularging  upon  it  longer 
than  on  other  points;  or,  in  the  second 
case,  by  the  use  of  stronger  expressions 
or  epithets.  The  strain  or  accent  may 
be  employed  to  designate  the  tone  or 
manner  in  which  we  express  ourselves, 
that  is,  the  spirit  of  our  discourse:  in 
fatnilini  language,  we  talk  of  a person’s 
proceeding  in  a strain  of  panegyric,  or  of 
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STUPID. 


censure  ; but,  in  poetry,  persons  are  said 
to  pour  forth  their  complaints  in  tender 
accents. 

After  »orh  a might  j itreu , wo  Irrationall*  laid 
■pan  two  alight,  empty  worth  ( * *elf-con*c  lout  new’ 
mad  ‘mutual  con»ciou*ne^s’)  bare  thrj  made  anjr 
thing,  bat  the  author  himself  (Sherlock  on  the  Tii- 
altj)  better  understood  ? South. 

The  Idle,  who  are  neither  whe  for  ihh  world  nor 
the  neat,  are  emphatically  called,  by  Doctor  Tiltot- 
•on,  u Pooh  at  Urge,”  Spkct&toh, 

An  assured  hope  of  future  glory  raise*  him  to  m 
pursuit  of  a more  Ibau  ordinary  it  rain  of  duty  and 
perfection.  South. 

For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  I raise.  Drydkx. 

to  stb  ktch,  v.  To  reach. 

STRICT,  SEVERE. 

STRICT,  from  stnctui  bound  or  con- 
fined, characterizes  the  thing  which  binds 
or  keeps  in  controul  : SEVERE  (v.  Au- 
stere) characterizes  in  the  proper  sense 
the  disposition  of  the  person  to  inflict 
pain,  and  in  an  extended  application  the 
thing  which  inflicts  pain.  The  term  strict 
is,  therefore,  taken  always  ill  the  good 
sense  ; severe  is  good  or  bad,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  : he  who  has  autho- 
rity over  others  must  be  strict  iu  enfor- 
cing obedience,  in  keeping  good  order, 
and  a proper  attention  to  tiieir  duties ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  be  very  severe  in  pu- 
nishing those  who  are  under  us,  and  yet 
very  lax  in  all  matters  that  our  duty  de- 
mands of  us. 

loc-urgsi  thru,  who  bowM  beneath  the  force 
Of  ttrtrtat  itwelpllM,  trrtrrly  wSe, 

All  bun  an  puvioav.  Tiiounon. 

strike,  v.  Contention. 
strife,  v.  Discord. 
to  strike,  v.  To  beat. 
to  strip,  v.  To  bereave. 
to  strive,  v.  To  contend. 
stroke,  t:.  Blow. 
to  STRor.L,  v.  To  wander. 
stricture,  v.  Animadversion, 
strong,  v.  Cogent. 
strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy. 

STRONG  is  in  all  probability  a varia- 
tion of  strict,  which  is  in  German  streng, 
because  strength  is  altogether  derived 
from  the  close  contexture  of  bodies. 

ROBUST,  in  Latin  robust  us,  from  ro- 
kur,  signifies  literally  having  the  strength 
of  oak. 

STURDY,  like  the  word  stout,  steady 
(».  Firm),  comes  iu  all  probability  from 


sicken  to  stand,  signifying  capable  of 
standing. 

Strong  is  here  the  generic  term ; the 
others  are  specific,  or  specify  strength 
under  different  circumstances ; robust  is 
a positive  and  high  degree  of  strength, 
arising  from  a peculiar  bodily  make; 
sturdy  indicates  not  only  strength  of 
body  but  also  of  mind  : a man  may  be 
strong  from  the  strength  of  his  constitu- 
tion, from  the  power  which  is  inherent  in 
his  frame  ; but  a robust  man  has  strength 
both  from  the  size  and  texture  of  his 
body,  he  has  a bone  and  nerve  which  is 
endowed  with  great  power.  A little 
man  may  he  strong,  although  not  robust ; 
a tall,  stout  man,  in  full  health,  may  be 
termed  robust. 

A man  may  be  strong  in  one  part  of  hit 
body  and  not  in  another;  he  mny  be 
stronger  at  one  time,  from  particular 
circumstances,  than  he  is  at  another : 
but  a robust  man  is  strong  in  his  wlible 
body  ; and  us  he  is  robust  by  nature,  be 
will  cease  to  be  so  only  from  disease. 

Sturdiness  lies  both  in  the  make  of  the 
body  and  the  temper  of  the  mind  : a 
sturdy  man  is  capable  of  making  resist- 
ance, and  ready  to  make  it ; he  must  be 
naturally  strong,  and  not  of  slender  make, 
but  he  need  not  be  robust : a sturdy  pea- 
sant presents  us  with  a man  who,  both 
by  nature  and  habit,  is  formed  for  with- 
standing the  inroads  of  an  enemy. 

Every  object  is  termed  strong  which  is 
the  reverse  of  weak  ; persons  only  are 
termed  robust  who  have  every  bodily  re- 
quisite to  make  them  more  than  ordina- 
rily strong;  persons  only  are  sturdy 
whose  habits  of  life  qualify  them  both 
for  action  and  for  endurance. 

If  tbon  liut  itrrnglk,  ’two.  heave,  tbit  ttrtmgtA 
bestow'd,  Popf. 

The  huntsman  ever  jraj,  rofcu*f,  and  bold. 

Defied  ike  noxious  vapour.  Sohkryillk. 

Beneath  Uteir  tlurdy  strokes  the  billows  roar. 

Dsvorit. 

structure,  v.  Edifice. 
stubborn,  v.  Obstinate. 
study,  v.  Attention. 
stupid,  dull. 

STUPID,  iu  Latin  stupidus,  from  stu- 
peo  tu  be  amazed  or  bewildered,  expresses 
ail  amazement  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
deprivation  of  understanding:  DULL, 
through  the  medium  of  the  German  tolt 
and  Swedish  stotlig,  comes  from  the  Latin 
slullus  simple  or  foolish,  and  denotes  a 
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simple  deficiency.  Stupidity  in  its  pro* 
per  sense  is  natural  to  a man,  although 
a particular  circumstance  may  have  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  understanding ; 
he  who  is  questioned  in  the  presence  of 
others  may  appear  very  stujtid  in  that 
which  is  otherwise  very  familiar  to  him. 
Dull  is  an  incidental  quality,  arising 
principally  from  the  state  of  the  animal 
spirits  ; a writer  may  sometimes  be  dull 
who  is  otherwise  vivacious  and  pointed  ; 
a person  may  be  dull  in’  a large  circle 
while  he  is  very  lively  in  private  intercourse. 

A xlupid  bull  In  ©uly  fit  foe  the*  commition  of  or* 
dinar j p.-oplt.  A not  non. 

It  It  the  great  sils  solace  of  a trading  nation  that 
then*  are  Hfjr  frw  in  H so  dull  and  heavy  who  may 
Dot  bo  placed  in  rtations  of  life  which  may  gitv  thr-in 
an  opportunity  of  making  their  fortune*.  Addison. 

sturdy,  v.  Strong. 
ro  stutter,  v.  To  hesitate. 
sty  lb,  t>.  Diction. 

SUAVITY,  URBANITY. 

SUAVITY  is  literally  sweetness;  and 
URBANITY  the  refinement  of  the  city, 
in  distinction  from  the  country:  inas- 
much, therefore,  as  a polite  education 
tends  to  soften  the  mind  and  the  manners, 
it  produces  suavity ; but  suavity  may 
sometimes  arise  from  natural  temper, 
and  exist  therefore  without  urbanity  ; al- 
though there  cannot  be  urbanity  without 
ssusvity.  By  the  suavity  of  our  manners 
we  gum  the  lore  of  those  arouud  us ; by 
the  urbanity  of  our  manners  we  render 
ourselves  agreeable  companions  ; hence 
also  arises  another  distinction  that  the 
term  suavity  may  lie  applied  tu  other 
things,  as  the  voice,  or  the  style  ; but  ur- 
banity to  manners  only. 

Thtt  tuarity  of  Menander**  style  might  br  more 
to  Plutarch's  taste  than  the  irregular  sublimity  of 
Aristophanes.  Ccmmkrland. 

The  vlitoe  called  urbanity  bv  the  moralist*,  or  a 
toortlr  behavloar,  consists  In  a desire  to  please  the 
company.  Pont. 

to  subdub,  tJ.  To  conquer. 
to  subdue,  v.  To  overbear. 
to  subdue,  v.  To  subject. 
subject,  v.  Matter. 
subject,  v.  Object. 

SUBJECT,  LIABLE,  EXPOSED,  OB- 
NOXIOUS. 

SUBJECT,  in  Latin  subjectus,  partici- 
ple of  tubjicio  to  cast  under,  signifies 
thrown  underneath, 
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_ LIABLE,  compounded  of  lie  and  able, 
signifies  ready  to  iie  near  or  lie  under. 

EXPOSED,  in  Latin  expositus,  parti- 
ciple of  expono,  compounded  of  ex  and 
pono,  signifies  set  out,  set  within  the  view 
or  reach. 

OBNOXIOUS,  in  Latin  olmoxiiu,  com- 
pounded of  ab  and  noxiam  mischief,  sig- 
nifies in  the  way  of  mischief. 

_ All  these  terms  are  applied  to  those 
circomstauces  in  human  life  by  which  we 
are  affected  independently  of  our  own 
choice.  Direct  necessity  is  included  in 
the  term  subject ,-  whatever  we  are  obliged 
to  suffer,  that  we  are  subject  to ; we  may 
apply  remedies  to  remove  the  evil,  but 
often  in  vain  : liable  conveys  more  the 
idea  of  casualties ; we  may  suffer  that 
which  we  are  liable  to,  but  we  may  also 
escape  the  evil  if  we  are  careful : exposed 
conveys  the  idea  of  a passive  state  into 
which  we  may  be  brought  either  through 
our  own  means  or  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  others  ; we  are  exposed  to  that 
which  we  are  not  in  a condition  to  keep 
off  from  ourselves  ; it  is  frequently  not  in 
our  power  to  guard  against  the  evil;  ob- 
noxious conveys  the  idea  of  a state  into 
which  we  have  altogether  brought  our- 
selves ; we  may  avoid  bringing  ourselves 
into  the  state,  but  we  cannot  avoid  the 
consequences  which  will  ensue  from  being 
thus  involved.  We  are  subject  to  disease, 
or  subu  ct  to  death  ; this  is  the  irrevocable 
law  of  our  nature : tender  people  are 
liable  to  catch  cold  ; all  persons  are  lia- 
ble to  make  mistakes  : a person  is  exposed 
to  insults  who  provokes  the  anger  of  a 
low-bred  man : u minister  sometimes 
renders  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people, 
that  is,  puts  himself  in  the  way  of  their 
animosity. 

To  subject  and  expose,  as  verbs,  are 
taken  in  the  same  sense : a person  sub- 
jects himself  to  impertinent  freedoms  by 
descending  to  indecent  familiarities  with 
his  inferiors ; be  exposes  himself  to  the 
derision  of  his  equals  by  an  affectation  of 
superiority. 

The  devout  man  aspires  after  tome  principle*  of 
more  perfect  felicity  which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
change  or  decay.  Blair. 

The  aioner  i»  not  only  liable  to  that  disappoint* 
meut  of  raccew  which  *o  often  frustrate*  all  the  de- 
signs of  men,  bat  liable  to  a disappointment  still 
more  crael,  of  being  toccessfal  and  miserable  at 
ooce.  Blair. 

On  the  bare  earth  expos'd  be  lies, 

WUb  not  a friend  to  close  his  eyes.  Dbtdek. 

And  much  be  blames  the  softness  of  his  mind. 
Obnoxious  to  the  charms  of  woman  kind.  Dryden  . 
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SUBJECT. 


SUBJECT. 


SUBJECT,  SUBORDINATE,  INFE- 
RIOR, SUBSERVIENT. 

SUBJECT,  v.  Subject. 

SUBORDINATE,  compounded  of  tub 
and  order,  signifies  Co  be  in  an  order  that 
is  under  others. 

INFERIOR,  in  Latin  inferior,  compa- 
rative of  inferut  low,  which  probably 
comes  from  infero  to  cast  into,  because 
we  are  cast  into  places  that  are  low. 

SUBSERVIENT,  compounded  of  mb 
and  itrvio,  signifies  serving  under  some- 
thing else. 

These  terms  may  either  express  the  re- 
lation between  persons  to  persons,  or 
things  to  things.  Subject  in  the  first  case 
respects  the  exercise  of  power;  subordi- 
nate is  said  of  the  station  and  office  ; 
inferior,  eitherof  amun's  outward  circum- 
stances or  of  his  merits  and  qualifica- 
tions ; subservient,  of  one’s  relative  ser- 
vices to  another,  but  always  in  a bad 
sen«c.  According  to  the  law  of  nature, 
a child  should  be  subject  to  his  parents ; 
according  to  the  law  of  God  and  inan  he 
must  he  subject  to  his  prince : the  good 
order  of  society  cannot  be  rightly  main- 
tained unless  there  he  some  to  act  in  a 
subordinate  capacity ; men  of  inferior 
talent  have  a part  to  act  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, is  of  no  less  importance  than  that 
which  is  sustained  by  men  of  the  highest 
endowments  : men  of  no  principle  or  cha- 
racter will  he  most  subservient  to  the  base 
purposes  of  those  who  pay  them  best. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  prince  "to  protect  the 
m bject,  and  of  the  subject  to  love  and  ho- 
nour the  prince  ; it  is  the  part  of  the 
exalted  to  treat  the  subordinate  with 
indulgence ; and  of  the  latter  to  show 
respect  to  those  under  whom  they  are 
placed ; it  is  the  part  of  the  superior  to 
instroct, assist,  and  encourage  the  inferior; 
it  is  the  pnrt  of  the  latter  to  bo  willing  to 
learn,  ready  to  obey,  and  prompt  to  exe- 
cute. It  is  not  necessary  for  any  one  to 
act  the  degrading  part  of  being  subservient 
to  another. 

In  the  second  instance  subject  lias  the 
same  sense  us  in  the  preceding  article  (t>. 
Subject),  where  it  is  taken  to  express  the 
relation  of  persons  to  tilings  ; subordinate 
designates  the  degree  of  relative  impor- 
tance between  things:  inferior  desig- 

nates every  circuinstmicewliich  can  render 
things  comparatively  higher  or  lower ; 
subservient  designates  the  relative  utility 
of  things  under  certain  circumstances, 
but  not  always  in  the  bad  sense.  All 
things  in  this  world  arc  subject  to  change  ; 


matters  of  subordinate  consideration 
ought  to  be  entirely  set  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, when  any  grand  uhject  is  to  he  ob- 
tained : things  of  in  ferior  value  must  ne- 
cessarily sell  for  an  inferior  price  : there 
is  nothing  so  insignificant  but  it  may  he 
made  subservient  to  some  purpose. 

Contemplate  the  world  u subject  to  the  Dlvlue 
dominion.  Em*. 

The  Idea  or  pxln  iu  ft*  ltighvot  , lev  roe  la  rnoch 
otroo-er  than  the  hfjpKsl  drprve  of  pleasure,  and  pro* 
•errea  tlie  iaine  superior!!,;  through  all  the  n .fterrff- 
nate  p radii  ion*.  Br  ltav. 

I can  mpaelf  remember  the  time  when  in  respect 
of  mu, le  our  rvE-nlug  taste  was  lu  man,  decrees  in- 
ferior to  the  French.  SwiMC.neaT. 

Thoufh  a writer  ma,  he  wronjc  himself,  he  ma, 
chance  to  make  bis  errors  .ubierrient  to  the  caase 
of  truth.  Brans. 

TO  SUBJECT,  SUBJUGATE,  SUBDUE. 
SUBJECT  signifies  to  make  subject. 
SUBJUGATE,  from  jugum  a yoke, 
signifies  to  bring  under  the  yoke. 
SUBDUE,  v.  To  conquer. 

Subject  is  here  the  generic  ; the  two 
others  specific  terms : we  may  sulject 
either  individuals  or  nations ; but  we 
subjugate  only  nations.  We  sulject  our- 
selves to  reproof,  to  inconvenience,  or  to 
the  influence  of  our  passsicus:  one  na- 
tion suljugates  another;  subjugate  aad 
subdue  are  both  employed  with  regard  to 
nations  that  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  conqueror:  hut  sutjugatc  expresses 
even  more  than  subdue,  for  it  implies  to 
bring  into  a state  of  permanent  submis- 
sion ; whereas  to  subdue  may  be  only  a 
nominal  and  temporary  subjection  : Ca- 
sar  subjugated  the  Gauls,  for  he  made  them 
subjects  to  the  Roman  empire  ; but  Alex- 
ander subdued  the  Indian  nations,  who 
revolted  after  his  departure. 

Where  there  is  no  awe,  llrere  will  be  do  subject  ion. 

• South* 

0 fav’rlte  virgin,  that  bivt  warm’ll  the  breast 
Wlio«  sovereign  dictate*  subjugate  (lie  ea*t,  Prior. 

Ttiv  n>o  (nor  U (IT  appoint*!  season  far,) 

In  Italy  thall  wage  tuccnwful  war, 

Till,  after  every  foeruArfnV,  the  ton 

Thrice  through  the  afem  bU  auuual  race  thall  ran. 

Dkydek. 

TO  SUBJOIN,  v.  To  affix. 

TO  SUBJUGATE,  V.  To  subject. 
sublime,  v.  Great. 
submissive,  v.  To  comply. 
submissive,  v.  Humble. 
submissive,!'.  Obedient. 
submissive,  v.  Passive. 
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to  submit,  v.  To  comply. 

SUBORDINATE,  V.  Subjict. 
to  suborn,  v.  To  forswear . 
subservient,  v.  Subject. 

to  subside,  abate,  intermit. 

SUBSIDE,  from  the  Latin  tub  and  se- 
dco,  signifies  to  settle  to  the  bottom. 

A BATE,  v.  Abate. 

INTERMIT,  from  the  Latin  inter  and 
nutto,  signifies  to  leave  a space  or  interval 
between. 

A settlement  after  agitation  is  the  pe- 
culiar meaning  of  subside.  That  which 
has  been  put  into  comtnotiou  subsides; 
heavy  particles  subside  in  n fluid  that  is  at 
rest,  and  tumults  are  said  to  subside  : a di- 
minution of  strength  characterizes  the 
meaning  of  abate;  that  which  lias  been 
high  in  action  may  abate  ; the  rain  abates 
after  it  has  been  heavy ; and  a man's  anger 
abates  : alternate  actiou  and  rest  is  implied 
in  the  word  intermit ; whatever  is  in  no- 
tion may  sometimes  cense  from  action ; 
labour  without  intermission  is  out  of  tlie 
power  of  man. 

It  wa«  not  long  before  this  joy  si t bn i tied  !n  the  re- 
membrance of  that  dignity  from  which  I had  fallen. 

Ha  VKK'WOUTH. 

But  firtt  to  hr«v*u  thy  due  derotiont  pay. 

And  annual  (rifts  on  Ceres*  altar  lay, 

W hen  winter**  rage  abated.  Drydkw. 

Whether  the  time  of  intermidsion  be  spent  In 
company  or  In  solitndr,  the  understanding  Is  ab- 
stracted from  the  object  of  inquiry.  Johnson. 

to  subsist,  v.  To  be. 
subsistence,  v.  Liceliliood. 

substantial,  solid. 

SUBSTANTIAL,  signifies  having  a 
substance:  SOLID,  signifies  having  a 
firm  substance.  The  substantial  is  opposed 
to  that  which  is  thin  and  has  no  consis- 
tency ; the  solid  is  opposed  to  the  liquid, 
or  that  which  is  of  loose  consistency. 
All  objects  which  admit  of  being  handled 
are  in  their  nature  substantial;  those 
w hich  are  of  so  hard  a texture  as  to  re- 
quire to  be  cut  are  solid.  Substantial 
Jood  is  that  which  has  a consistency  in 
itself,  and  is  capable  of  giving  fulness  to 
the  empty  stomach : solid  feud  is  meat  in 
distinction  from  drink. 

In  the  moral  application  an  argument 
is  said  to  be  substantial,  which  Ims  weight 
in  itself;  a reason  is  solid  which  has  a 
high  degree  of  substantiality. 


Truttlnz  U It*  own  native  and  tukstantial  worth, 
Scorn*  all  meretricious  ornaments*  Milton. 

A*  the  Kiroln  column*  of  ascend! of  smoke. 

So  $olid  swell*  thy  grandeur,  pigmy  mao.  Yoonu. 

to  substitute,  v.  To  change. 

SUBTERFUGE,  V.  EvaSIOH. 
subtle,  v.  Cunning. 
to  subtract,  v.  To  deduct. 
to  subvert,  it.  To  overturn. 

TO  SUCCEED,  V.  To  follow. 
successful,  v.  Fortunate. 

SUCCESSION,  SERIES,  ORDER. 

SUCCESSION  signifies  the  act  or  state 
of  succeeding  (v.  To  follow). 

SERIES,  v.  Series. 

ORDER,  v.  To  place. 

Succession  is  a matter  of  necessity  or 
casualty : things  succeed  each  other,  or 
they  are  taken  in  succession  either  arbi- 
trarily or  by  design  : the  series  is  a con- 
nected succession  ; the  order,  the  ordered 
or  arranged  succession.  We  observe  the 
succession  of  events  as  a matter  of  curiosi- 
ty ; we  trace  the  ser  ies  of  events  ns  a mat- 
ter of  intelligence ; we  follow  the  order 
which  the  historian  has  pursued  as  a mat- 
ter of  judgement:  the  succession  maybe 
slow  or  quick;  the  scries  may  be  long  or 
short ; the  order  may  be  correct  or  in- 
correct. The  present  age  has  afforded  a 
quick  succession  of  events,  and  presented 
us  with  a series  of  atrocious  attempts  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  society  under  the 
name  of  liberty.  The  historian  of  these 
times  needs  oniy  pursue  thn  order  which 
the  events  themselves  point  out. 

We  cun  conceive  of  lime  only  by  the  succession  of 
ideni  one  to  another.  Hawses  worth. 

A number  of  distinct  fables  may  contain  all  the 
topics  of  moial  instruction;  yet  each  must  be  remem- 
bered by  a distinct  effort  of  the  mind,  and  will  not 
recur  in  u serf*#,  because  they  have  no  connection 
With  each  other.  Hawkeswoxth. 

In  all  verse,  ho  never  familiar  and  easy,  the  words 
are  necessarily  thrown  out  of  the  order  in  which  they 
are  commonly  used.  Hawkeswortm. 

SUCCESSIVE,  ALTERNATE. 

What  is  SUCCESSIVE  follows  direct- 
ly; what  is  ALTERNATE  follows  indi- 
rectly. A minister  preaches  successively 
who  preaches  every  Sunday  uninterrupt- 
edly at  the  same  hour;  but  he  preaches 
alternately  if  he  preaches  on  one  Sunday 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  Sunday  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  same  place.  The 
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SUFFER. 


SUFFOCATE, 


successive  may  be  accidental  or  inten- 
tional ; the  alternate  is  always  intentional: 
it  may  rain  for  three  successive  days,  or  a 
fair  may  be  held  for  three  successive  days : 
trees  are  placed  sometimes  in  alternate 
order,  when  every  other  tree  is  of  tho 
same  size  and  kind. 

Think  of  a hundred  Miliary  streams  peacefully 
gliding  between  amaxlnj:  cliff*  on  one  aide  and  rich 
meadow*  on  the  other,  gradually  swelling  Into  noble 
rirera,  lucecuirtly  losing  themselves  in  each  other, 
and  all  at  length  terminating  In  the  harbour  of  Ply* 
month.  Gibbon. 

Suffer  roe  to  point  out  ooe  great  ewenti.il  towards 
acquiring  facility  la  composition;  via.  the  writing  al- 
ternately in  different  measures.  Seward. 

succinct,  v.  Short. 
to  succour,  tr.  To  help. 
to  suffer,  v.  To  admit. 
to  suffer,  r.  To  let. 

TO  SUFFER,  BEAR,  ENDURE, 
SUPPORT. 

SUFFER, in  Latin  suffero,  compounded 
of  sub  and  fero,  signifies  bearing  up  or 
firm  underneath. 

BEAR,  v.  To  bear. 

ENDURE,  in  Latin  induro,  signifies 
to  harden  or  lie  burdened. 

SUPPORT,  from  the  Latin  tub  and 
porto.  signifies  to  carry  up  or  to  carry 
from  underneath  ourselves,  or  to  receive 
the  weight. 

To  suffer  is  a passive  and  involuntary 
act ; it  denotes  simply  the  being  a receiver 
of  evil ; it  is  therefore  the  condition  of  our 
being : to  bear  is  positive  and  voluntary ; 
it  denotes  the  manner  in  which  we  receive 
the  evil.  “ Man,”  says  the  Psalmist,  “ is 
born  to  suffering  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
wards;” hence  the  necessity  for  us  to 
learn  to  bear  all  the  numerous  and  diver- 
sified evils  to  which  we  arc  obnoxious. 

To  bear  is  a single  act  of  the  resolution, 
and  relates  only  to  common  ills;  we  bear 
disappointments  and  crosses : to  endure 
is  a.  continued  and  powerful  act  of  the 
mind ; we  endure  severe  and  lasting 
pains  both  of  body  and  mind ; we  endure 
hunger  and  cold  ; we  endure  provocations 
and  aggravations;  it  is  a making  ourselves 
by  our  own  act  iuseusible  to  external 
evils.  The  first  object  of  education  should 
he  to  accustom  children  to  Aeor  contradic- 
tious and  crosses,  that  they  may  after- 
wards be  enabled  to  endure  every  trial 
and  misery. 

To  bear  and  endure  signify  to  receive 
becomingly  the  weight  of  what  befals  our- 


selves : to  support  signifies  to  bear  either 
our  own  or  another's  evils;  for  we  may 
either  support  ourselves,  or  be  supported 
by  others  : but  in  this  latter  case  we  bear, 
from  the  capacity  which  is  within  our- 
selves : hut  we  support  ourselves  by  fo- 
reign aid,  that  is,  by  the  consolations  of 
religion,  the  participation  and  condolence 
of  friends,  and  the  like.  As  the  body 
may  be  early  and  gradually  trained  to  bear 
cold,  hunger,  and  pain,  until  it  is  en- 
abled to  endure  even  excruciating  agonies ; 
to  may  the  mind  be  brought,  from  bear- 
ing the  roughnesses  of  others’  tempers 
with  equanimity,  or  the  unpleasantnesses 
which  daily  occur,  with  patience,  to  en- 
dure the  utmost  scorn  and  provocation 
which  human  malice  can  invent : but  what- 
ever a person  may  bear  or  endure  of  per- 
sonal inconvenience,  there  are  sufferings 
arising  from  the  wounded  affections  of 
the  heart  which  by  no  efforts  of  our  own 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  support : in  such 
moments  we  feel  the  unspenkable  value 
of  religion,  which  puts  ns  in  possession  of 
the  means  of  supporting  every  sublunary 
pain. 

The  words  suffer  and  endure  are  said 
only  of  persons  and  personal  matters; 
to  bear  and  support  ore  said  also  of  things, 
signifying  to  receive  a weight:  in  this 
case  they  differ  principally  in  the  degree 
of  weight  received.  To  bear  is  said  of 
any  weight,  large  or  small,  and  either  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  weight ; 
support  is  said  of  a great  weight  and  the 
whole  weight.  The  beams  or  the  founda- 
tion bear  the  weight  of  a house ; but  the 
pillars  upon  which  it  is  raised,  or  against 
which  it  leans,  support  the  weight. 

Let  a min  be  brought  into  tome  inch  serene  and 
trjinr  situation  a*  fixes  the  attention  of  the  public  on 
his  behaviour.  The  first  question  which  we  put  con* 
cernlng  him  is  not,  what  does  he  suffer f but,  bow 
does  he  bear  H t If  we  judge  him  to  be  composed 
and  firm,  resigned  to  providence,  and  ivpported  b j 
conscious  Integrity,  his  character  rises,  and  his  mise- 
ries lessen  in  our  view.  Blair. 

How  miserable  bis  slate  who  is  condemned  to  en- 
dure at  once  the  pang*  of  guilt  and  the  relations  of 
calamity . Blais. 

sufficient,  v.  Enough. 

TO  SUFFOCATE,  STIFLE,  SMOTHER, 
CHOAK. 

SUFFOCATE,  in  Latin  suffocatus, 
participle  of  suffoco,  compounded  of  sub 
und June,  signifies  to  constrain  or  tighten 
the  throut. 

STIFLE  is  a frequentative  of  stuff, 
that  is,  to  stuff  excessively. 
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SUFFOCATE. 

SMOTHER,  is  a frequentative  ol 
smoke. 

CHOAK  is  probably  a variation  of 
cheek,  in  Saxon  ceric,  because  strangula- 
tion is  effected  by  a compression  of  the 
throat  under  the  cheek-bone. 

These  terms  express  tlie  act  of  stop- 
ping the  breath,  but  under  various  cir- 
cumstances and  by  various  means;  suffo- 
cation is  produced  by  every  kind  of  means, 
external  or  internal,  and  is  therefore  the 
roost  general  of  these  terms  ; stifling  pro- 
ceeds by  internal  means,  that  is,  by  the 
admission  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  pas- 
sages which  lead  to  die  respiratory  or- 
gans : we  may  lie  suffocated  by  exclud- 
ing the  air  externally,  as  by  gagging,  con- 
fining closely,  or  pressing  violently  : we 
may  be  suffocated  or  stifled  by  means  of 
vapours,  close  air,  or  smoke.  To  smother 
is  to  suffocate  by  the  exclusion  of  air  ex- 
ternally, as  by  covering  a person  entirely 
with  bed  clothes  : to  choak  is  a mode  of 
stifling  by  means  of  large  bodies,  as  a 

fnece  of  food  lodging  in  the  throat  or  the 
arynx. 

A *uff'ocatlng  wind  lb**  pilgrim  unites 

With  instant  death.  Thomson. 

When  my  heart  wan  ready  with  a *irh  to  ciea re, 

I have,  with  mi'bty  angufoli  of  my  soot. 

Juft  at  the  birth  this  atilUburu  sigh. 

SiuiiriMi. 

The  lore  of  jealontt  men  breaks  oat  farioaslyr 
(when  the  object  of  tbeir  love*  U t ikeu  from  them) 
and  throws  off  all  mixture*  of  suspicion  which 
i /soaked  and  « mothered  it  before.  Addison. 

suffrage,  v.  Vote. 
to  suggest,  v.  Tu  allude, 

TO  SUGGEST,  V.  To  hint. 
suggestion,  v.  Dictate, 
to  suit,  v.  To  agree. 
to  suit,  v.  To  Jit. 

" suit,  v.  Prayer. 
suitable,  Becoming. 
suitable,  v.  Conformable. 
suitable,  v.  Convenient . 
suitable,  v.  Correspondent. 
suitor,  v.  Lover. 
sullen,  v.  Gloomy. 
to  sully,  v.  To  stain. 
summary,  v.  Abridgement. 
summary,  v.  Short. 
to  summons,  v.  To  call. 
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TO  summon,  V.  To  cite. 
sundry,  v.  Different. 

SUPERFICIAL,  SHALLOW,  FLIMSY. 

The  SUPERFICIAL  is  that  which 
lies  only  at  the  surface ; it  is  therefore 
by  implication  the  same  as  the  SHAL- 
LOW, which  has  nothing  underneath: 
shadow  being  a variation  of  hollow  or 
empty.  Hence  a person  may  be  called 
either  su/terficial  or  shadow,  to  indicate 
that  he  has  not  a profundity  of  know- 
ledge  ; but  otherwise,  superficiality  is  ap- 
plied to  the  exercise  of  the  diin'king  fa- 
culty, and  shallowness  to  its  extent.  Men 
of  free  sentiments  are  superficial  thinkers, 
although  they  may  not  have  understand- 
ings more  shallow  than  others.  Sujterfi* 
cial  and  shallow  are  applicable  to  things 
as  well  as  persons  : FLIMSY  is  applica- 
ble to  things  only.  Flimsy  most  probably 
comes  from  flame,  that  is  flamy,  showy, 
easily  seen  through.  In  the  proper  sense 
we  may  speak  of  giving  a superficial  co- 
vering of  paint  or  colour  to  a body  ; of  a 
river  or  piece  of  water  being  shallow ; 
of  cotton  or  cloth  lieing  fiiiusy.  In  die 
improper  sense,  a survey  or  a glance  may 
be  superficial  wnich  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  superficies  of  things;  a conver- 
sation or  a discourse  may  be  shallow, 
which  does  not  contain  a body  of  senti- 
ment ; and  a work  or  performance  may 
b efiimsy  which  has  nothing  solid  in  it  to 
engage  the  attention. 

By  much  labour  wc  acquit.  a <aj>rr/lrM  acquaint- 
xuce  wilb  a few  sensible  objects.  Blair. 

I know  tbec  to  tbjr  bottom  ; from  within 

Thy  shallow  centre  to  tbe  utmost  skhi.  Dkysks. 

superficies,  v.  Surface. 
superfluity,  v.  Excess. 
super  intendency,  v.  Inspection. 
superiority,  v.  Excellence. 
to  supercede,  v.  To  overrule. 
supine,  v.  Indolent. 
supple,  v.  Flexible. 
to  supplicate,  v.  To  beg. 
to  supply,  v.  To  provide. 
to  support,  t).  To  countenance. 
to  support,  v.  To  hold. 
support,  v.  Livelihood. 
support,  t>.  Staff. 
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SURROUND. 


SUSTAIN. 


to  support,  v.  To  suffer. 
to  support,  v.  To  second. 
to  support,  v.  To  sustain. 
to  supposk,  r.  To  conceive. 
to  suppose,  v.  To  think. 
supposition,  v.  Conjecture. 
suppositious,  v.  Spurious. 
to  suppress,  v.  To  repress. 
to  suppress,  v.  To  stifle. 
surb,  v.  Certain. 

SURFACE,  SUPERFICIES. 
SURFACE,  compounded  of  sue  for  su- 
per and  face,  is  a variation  of  the  Latin 
term  SUPERFICIES  ; aod  yet  they  have 
acquired  this  distinction,  that  the  former 
is  the  vulgar,  and  the  latter  the  scj entitle 
term  ; of  course  the  former  bus  a more 
indefinite  and  general  application  than 
the  latter.  A surface  is  either  even  or 
uneven,  smooth  or  rough ; but  the  ma- 
thematician always  conceives  of  a plane 
superficies  on  which  he  founds  his  opera- 
tions. 

Nor  to  the  turf  ate.  of  enlivened  earth. 

Graceful  with  hilts  ami  dale*  an«l  leafy  woods. 

Her  liberal  tre*se*,  Is  thy  force  conduct).  Thomson, 
Those  who  hare  undertaken  the  task  of  rrcon- 
tiMog  mankind  to  their  preseot  state  frequently  re- 
mind os  that  we  slew  only  the  tuptrftcu * of  life. 

JOIIMOX, 

surgb,  r.  Wave. 
surmise,  u.  Conjecture. 
to  surmount,  v.  To  conquer. 
to  surpass,  v.  To  exceed. 
to  surprise,  v.  To  wonder. 

TO  SURRENDER,  V.  To  give  Up. 

TO  SURROUND,  ENCOMPASS,  EN- 
VIRON, ENCIRCLE. 
SURROUND,  in  old  French  surrender, 
signifies,  by  mentis  of  the  intensive  sylla- 
ble sur  over,  to  go  all  round. 

ENCOMPASS,  compounded  of  cn  or 
in  and  com/wu,  signifies  to  bring  within  a 
certain  compass  formed  by  a circlet  so 
likewise  ENVIRON,  from  the  Latin  gy- 
rus, and  the  Greek  yvpoc  a circle,  and 
also  ENCIRCLE,  signify  to  bring  within 
a circle. 

Surround  is  the  most  literal  and  general 
of  all  these  terms,  which  signify  to  in- 
close any  object  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. We  may  surround  an  object  by 


standing  at  certain  distances  all  rotmd  it ; 

in  this  manner  a town,  a house,  or  a per- 
son, may  be  surrounded  by  other  persons, 
or  an  object  may  be  surrounded  by  in- 
closing it  iu  every  direction,  and  at  every 
point ; in  this  umuner  a garden  is  sur- 
rounded hy  a wall.  To  encompass  is  to 
surround  in  the  latter  sense,  and  applies 
to  objects  of  a great  or  indefinite  extent : 
the  earth  \senconifiassed  by  the  air,  which 
we  teim  the  atmosphere  : towns  are  en- 
compassed by  walls.  To  surround  is  to  go 
round  an  object  of  any  form,  whether 
square  or  circular,  long  or  short ; but  to 
environ.  and  to  eiuircle  carry  with  them 
the  idea  of  forming  a circle  round  an 
object;  thus  a town  or  a valley  may  be 
environed  by  hills,  a bason  of  water  may 
be  encircled  by  trees,  or  the  head  may  be 
encircled  by  a wreath  of  flowers. 

In  an  extended  or  moral  sense  we  are 
said  to  be  surrounded  by  objects  which 
arc  in  great  numbers,  and  iu  different 
directions  about  us : thus  a person  living 
iu  a particular  spot  where  he  has  many 
friends  may  say  he  is  surrounded  by  his 
friends;  so  likewise  a particular  person 
may  say  that  he  is  surrounded  hy  dangers 
and  difficulties : but  in  speaking  of  man 
in  a general  sense,  we  should  rather  say 
he  is  encompassed  hy  dangers,  which  ex- 
presses in  a much  stronger  manner  our 
peculiarly  exposed  condition. 

But  out  to  me  return* 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev*n  or  morn, 

But  cloud  iuatead,  and  errr-dariag  dark 
Surround*  me.  Milton. 

Wbrre  Orpheus  on  hh  lyre  laments  his  lore. 

With  beast*  encompait'd , and  a dancing  grove. 

Dmn. 

Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  side*  round 
Environ'd.  Milton. 

A*  In  tl»e  hollow  breast  of  Appenine, 

Beneath  the  shelter  «>f  encircling  hills, 

A imrtl*  rises,  far  fiotn  human  eje; 

So  flourish'll,  bloom  inf,  and  outero  by  all, 

Thu  tweet  Lavinia.  T non  vox. 

survey,  v.  Retrospect. 
survey,  v.  View. 
to  survive,  v.  To  outlive. 
susceptibility,  u.  Feeling. 
SUSPENSE,  V.  Doubt. 

to  sustain,  support,  maintain. 

SUSTAIN,  compounded  of  sis  or  sub 
nnd  teneo  to  hold,  signifies  to  hold  or 
keep  up. 

SUPPORT,  v.  To  countenance. 

MAINTAIN,  v.  To  assert. 

The  idea  of  exerting  one’s-self  to  keep 
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an  object  from  sinking  is  common  to  all 
these  terms,  which  vary  either  in  the 
mode  or  the  object  of  the  action.  To 
sustain  and  support  are  passive,  and  im- 
ply that  we  bear  the  weight  of  something 
pressing  upon  us ; maintain  is  active,  and 
implies  that  we  exert  ourselves  so  as  to 
keep  it  from  pressing  upon  us.  We  sus- 
tain a load ; we  support  a burden  j we 
maintain  a contest.  The  principal  diffi- 
culty in  an  engagement  is  often  to  sustain 
the  first  shock  of  the  attack : a soldier 
lias  not  merely  to  support  the  weight  of 
his  arms,  but  to  maintain  his  post.  What 
is  sustained  is  often  temporary;  what  is 
supported  is  mostly  permanent : a loss  or 
an  iojury  is  sustained  ; pain,  distress,  and 
misfortunes,  are  supported : maintain , on 
the  other  hand,  is  mostly  something  of 
importance  or  advantage;  credit  must  al- 
ways be  maintained. 

We  must  sustain  a loss  with  tranquil- 
lity ; we  must  support  au  affliction  with 
equanimity  ; we  must  maintain  our  own 
honour,  and  that  of  the  community  to 
which  we  belong,  by  the  rectitude  of  our 
conduct. 

With  labour  vpmt,  no  longer  can  lw  wid<i 
Tho  heavy  falchion,  or  * uttain  the  vblrld, 
O'ervUetmM  with  d Arts.  Drydv.n. 

Let  this  support  a ud  comfort  rn»,  (hat  yon  ore 
the  father  of  tea  children,  among  whom  there  teeiui 
to  be  hut  one  soul  of  love  and  obedience. 

LVTTUtTOM. 

At  compass'd  «Uh  a wood  of  spear*  around. 

The  lordly  lioe  still  maintain  a hi*  ground. 

So  Tornus  (ares.  Dryden. 

sustenance,  v.  Livelihood. 
to  swallow  up,  v.  To  absorb. 
sway,  v.  Influence. 
to  swell,  v.  To  heave. 
swiftness,  v.  Quickness. 
sycophant,  t\  Flatterer. 

SYMMETRY,  PROPORTION. 

SYMMETRY,  in  Latin  symmetria, 
Greek  avpptrpia  from  <ri>v  and  p it  pay, 
signifies  a measure  that  accords. 

PROPORTION,  in  Latin  proportio, 
compounded  of  pro  and  portia,  signifies 
every  portion  nr  part  according  with  the 
other,  or  with  the  whole. 

The  signification  of  these  terms  is  ob- 
viously the  same,  namely,  a duo  admea- 
surement of  the  puns  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole : but  symmetry  has  now  ac- 
quired but  a partial  application  to  the 
human  body ; and  proportion  is  applied 


to  every  thing  which  admits  of  dimensions 
and  an  adaptation  of  the  parts : hence 
we  speak  of  symmetry  of  feature;  but 
proportion  of  limbs,  the  proportion  of  the 
head  to  the  body. 

firasnnl  delights  In  enlarged  mind*,  give  way  (o 
the  vublimer  pleasure*  of  reason,  which  discover  the 
causes  and  designs;  the  frame,  connexion,  and  #ym- 
metry  of  thing*.  Berkeley. 

The  Inventor*  of  staffed  hips  had  a better  eye  for 
doe  proportion  than  to  add  to  a redundancy,  bo- 
ra u to  in  some  canes  It  wav  convenient  to  till  up  a 
vacuum.  Ccvrerland. 

SYMPATHY,  COMPASSION,  COMMI- 
SERATION, CONDOLENCE. 

SYMPATHY,  from  the  Greek  ovp  or 
et'v  with,  and  xaftog  feeling,  has  the  lite- 
ral meaning  of  fellow-feeling,  that  is,  a 
kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  in  com- 
pany with  another.  COMPASSION 
(v.  Pity);  COMMISERATION,  from 
tho  Latin  com  and  miteria  misery  ; CON- 
DOLENCE, from  the  Latin  con  and 
dolto  to  grieve,  signify  a like  suffering,  or 
a suffering  in  company.  Heuce  it  is  ob- 
vious that  according  to  the  derivation  of 
the  words,  the  sympathy  may  either  bo 
said  of  pleasure  or  pain,  the  rest  only  of 
that  which  is  painful.  Sympathy  pre- 
serves its  original  meaning  in  its  applica- 
tion, for  we  laugh  or  cry  by  sympathy ; 
this  may,  however,  be  only  a merely  phy- 
sical operation  : but  compassion  is  alto- 
gether a moral  feeling,  which  makes  us 
enter  into  the  distresses  of  others:  we 
may,  therefore,  sympathise  with  others, 
without  essentially  serving  them;  but  if 
wc  feel  compassion,  we  naturally  turn  our 
thoughts  towards  relieving  them. 

Compassion  is  awakened  by  those  suf- 
ferings which  are  attributable  to  our  mis- 
fortunes ; commiseration  is  awakened  by 
sufferings  arising  from  our  faults ; contlo- 
Icnce  is  awakened  by  the  troubles  of  life. 
Poverty  and  want  excite  our  compassion  ; 
we  endeavour  to  relieve  them : a poor 
criminal  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law 
excites  our  commiseration ; we  endeavour, 
if  possible,  to  miiigate  his  punishment : 
the  kiss  which  a friend  sustains  produces 
condolence ; we  take  tl«j  best  means  of 
testifying  it  to  him.  Compassion  is  the 
sentiment  of  one  mortal  towards  another; 
commiscrution  is  represented  as  the  feeling 
which  our  wretchedness  excites  in  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Compassion  may  be  awak- 
ened by  persons  in  very  unequal  condi- 
tions of  life  : condolence  supposes  an  en- 
tire equality  ; it  exclude*  every  thing  but 
what  flows  oat  of  the  courtesy  and  good- 
will of  one  friend  to  another. 
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TAKE. 


TALKATIVE. 


That  naiad  and  body  often  sympathize 
Ii  plain;  a neb  it  this  anion  nature  lief.  JawYMs. 
Then  nott  we  tbo«e  wHo  xroan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  dlteaae,  or  want,  commiserate  t 
’Monjrst  thoae  whom  bo  nest  lieet  can  recommend. 

Oar  juatice  more  competition  should  extend. 

Dknham. 

Rather  than  all  must  suffer,  some  mo*t  die. 

Yet  nature  mast  condole  their  misery.  Dk mu  am. 

symptom,  v.  Mark. 
synod,  v.  Assembly. 

SYSTEM,  METHOD. 

SYSTEM,  in  Latin  systema,  Greek 
owtipa  from  <wci)/ii  or  ovv  and  t-rijpt  to 
stand  together,  signifies  that  which  is  put 
together  so  as  to  form  a whole. 

METHOD,  in  Latin  methodus  from  the 
Greek  /Jiro  and  odor  a way  by  which  any 
thing  is  effected. 

System  expresses  more  than  method, 
which  is  but  a part  of  system : system  is 
an  arrangement  of  many  single  or  indi- 
vidual objects  according  to  some  given 
rule,  so  as  to  make  them  coalesce.  Me- 
thod is  the  manner  of  this  arrangement,  or 
the  principle  upon  which  this  arrangement 
takes  place.  The  term  system,  however, 
applies  to  a complexity  of  objects  ; but 
arrangement,  and  consequently  method, 
may  be  applied  to  every  thing  that  is  to 
be  put  into  execution.  All  sciences  must 
be  reduced  to  system ; and  without  sys- 
tem there  is  no  science : all  business  re- 
quires method  ; and  without  method  little 
can  be  done  to  any  good  purpose. 

If  > heller  tyttrm'i  thine, 

Impart  it  frankly,  or  make  me  of  mine.  Faincu. 

The  (treat  defect  of  the  8eaaooi  h the  want  of 
method,  hot  for  this  I know  not  that  there  was  an, 
remedy.  Jottnaoit. 


T. 

Taciturnity,  v.  Silence. 

TO  TAKE,  RECEIVE. 

To  TAKE,  which  in  all  probability 
comes  from  the  Latin  t actum,  participle 
of  tango  to  touch,  is  a general  term  ; RE- 
CEIVE (v.  To  receive)  is  specific. 

To  take  signifies  to  make  one’s  own  by 
coming  in  exclusive  contact  with  it;  to 
receive  is  to  take  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. We  take  cither  from  things  or 
persons;  we  receive  from  persons  only: 
we  take  a book  from  the  table ; we  re- 
ceive a parcel  which  is  sent  us : we  take 
either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 


person ; we  receive  it  with  bis  consent,  or 
according  to  his  wishes : a robber  takes 
money  when  he  can  find  it;  a friend  re- 
ceives the  gift  of  a friend. 

Each  take,  hia  teat,  and  each  rreefrer  hi*  share. 

Poe*. 

Till  rcia’d  with  shame,  tliej  wheel  ahoot  and  face. 
Receive  their  foes,  asd  raise  a ihteal’ol.*  cry. 

The  Tuscans  take  their  tma  to  fear  and  fly.  DavoKH. 

TO  TAKE  HEED,  V.  To  guard 
against. 

TO  TAKE  HOLD  OF,  V.  To  lay 

hold  of. 

to  take  leave,  v.  To  leave. 
to  takb  pains,  v.  To  labour. 
tale,  v.  Fable. 
tale,  v.  Story. 
talent,  v.  Faculty. 

TALENT,  V.  Gift. 
talent,  v.  Intellect. 

TO  TALK,  v.  To  speak. 

TALKATIVE,  LOQUACIOUS,  GAR- 
RULOUS. 

TALKATIVE  implies  ready  or  prone 
to  talk  (v.  To  speak). 

LOQUACIOUS,  from  loquor  to  speak 
or  talk,  has  the  same  original  meaning. 

GARRULOUS,  in  Latin garrulus,  from 
garrio  to  blab,  signifies  prone  to  tell  or 
make  known. 

These  reproachful  epithets  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  degree.  To  tali  is  allow  - 
able, and  consequently  it  is  not  altogether 
so  unbecoming  to  be  occasionally  talka- 
tive : but  loquacity,  which  implies  always 
an  immoderate  propensity  to  talk,  is  al- 
ways bad,  whether  springing  from  affecta- 
tion or  an  idle  temper:  and  garrulity, 
which  arises  from  the  excessive  desire  of 
communicating,  is  a failing  that  is  par- 
donable only  in  the  aged,  who  have  gene- 
rally much  to  tell. 

Erery  ntusidity  b»t  a champion  to  iV-fcod  II ; for 
ttrarii  itwijt  talkative . Goldsmith. 

Thmitm  only  clamour'd  In  the  throng. 

Loquacious,  loud,  mid  turbulent  ol  tongue.  Por». 
Pirat'd  with  that  social  awccl  earrulity, 

The  poor  dltbandcd  TCt’ruu'l  tote  delight. 

Someuvillt. 

TALL,  V.  High. 
tame,  v.  Gentle. 
to  tantalize,  v.  To  aggravate. 
TO  TANTALIZE,  v.  To  tease. 
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TARDY,  l>.  Slow. 
to  tarnish,  v.  To  stain. 
to  tarry,  v.  To  linger. 
tartness,  v.  Acrimony. 
taste,  v.  Palate. 

TASTE,  FLAVOUR,  RELISH,  SAVOUR. 

TASTE  comes  from  the  Teutonic 
fasten  to  touch  lightly,  and  signifies  either 
the  organ  which  is  easily  affected,  or  the 
act  of  discriminating  bv  a light  touch  of 
the  organ,  or  the  quality  of  the  object 
which  affects  the  organ;  in  this  latter 
sense  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  other 
terms. 

FLAVOUR  most  probably  comes  from 
the  Latin  J to  to  breathe,  signifying  the 
rarefied  essence  of  bodies  which  affect 
the  organ  of  taste. 

RELISH  is  derived  by  Minshew  from 
relecher  to  lick  again,  signifying  that 
which  pleases  the  palate  so  as  to  tempt 
to  a renewal  of  the  act  of  tasting. 

SAVOUR,  in  Latin  sa/tor  and  mpio  to 
smell,  taste,  or  be  sensible,  must  proba- 
bly comes  from  the  Hebrew  sapah  the 
mouth  or  palate,  which  is  the  organ  of 
taste. 

Taste  is  the  most  general  nnd  indefinite 
nr  all  these ; it  is  applicable  to  every  ob- 
ject that  can  be  applied  to  the  orgnn  of 
taste,  and  to  every  degree  and  manner  in 
which  the  organ  can  be  affected:  some 
things  are  tusleless,  other  things  have  a 
strong  taste,  and  others  a mixed  taste. 
The  flavour  is  the  predominating  taste, 
and  consequently  is  applied  to  such  ob- 
jects as  may  have  a different  kind  or  de- 
gree of  taste ; an  apple  may  not  only 
have  the  genet  al  taste  of  apple,  but  also 
a flavour  peculiar  to  itself:  the  flavour  is 
commonly  said  of  that  which  is  good,  as 
a fine  flavour,  a delicious  flavour ; but  it 
may  designate  that  which  is  not  always 
agreeable,  as  the  flavour  of  fish,  which 
is  unpleasant  in  things  tlint  do  not  admit 
of  such  a taste.  The  relish  ts  also  a par- 
ticular taste ; but  it  is  that  which  is  arti- 
ficial, in  distinction  from  the  flavour, 
which  mny  oc  the  natural  property.  We 
find  live  flavour  such  as  it  is  ; we  give  the 
relish  such  as  it  should  be,  or  we  wish  it 
to  be  : milk  and  butter  receive  a flavour 
from  the  nature  of  the  food  with  which 
the  cow  is  supplied  ; sauces  are  used  in 
v order  to  give  a relish  to  the  food  that  is 
dressed  with  them. 

Savour  is  a term  in  less  frequent  use 
than  the  others,  but,  agreeable  to  the  La- 


tin derivation,  it  is  employed  to  designate 
that  which  smells  as  well  as  tastes,  a 
sweet  smelling  savour ; so  likewise,  in 
the  moral  application,  n man’s  actions  or 
expressions  mny  be  said  to  savour  of  va- 
nity. Taste  and  relish  may  be  moreover 
compared  as  the  act  of  persons  : we  taste 
whatever  affects  our  taste ; but  we  relish 
that  only  which  pleuses  our  taste : wo 
taste  fruits  in  order  to  determine  whether 
they  are  good  or  bad  ; we  relish  fruits  as 
a dessert,  or  at  certain  seasons  of  the  day. 
So  likewise,  in  the  moral  application,  we 
have  a relish  for  books,  for  learning,  for 
society,  and  the  like. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 
Mr  daily  thanks  employ  ; 

Nor  Is  the  least  a cheerful  heart. 

Tint  tastes  lliose  gift,  with  jog.  Ammo*. 

Tlw  Philippic  islands  fire  a flavour  Is  our  Kuro- 
1**°  bo*l»-  A DD1SON. 

I l*‘ire  the  people. 

But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  ihejr  eyes. 

Though  It  do  well,  I do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause.  Suuiruui, 

The  pleasant  savou  ry  >nell 
So  quicken'd  appetite,  that  I mrtbought 
Could  not  hut  taste.  Mi  icon. 

TASTE,  GENIUS. 

TASTE,  in  all  probability  from  the 
Latin  tactum  and  tango  to  touch,  seems 
to  designate  the  capacity  to  derive  plea- 
sure from  an  object:  GENIUS  designates 
the  power  we  have  for  accomplishing  any 
object.  He  who  derives  particular  plea- 
sure from  music  may  be  said  to  have  a 
taste  lor  music;  he  who  makes  very  great 
proficiency  in  the  theory  nnd  practice  of 
music,  may  lie  said  to  have  a genius  for 
it.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  may 
have  a taste  without  having  genius;  but 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  genius 
for  a thing  without  having  a taste  fur  it: 
for  nothing  can  so  effectually  give  a tuste 
for  any  accomplishment,  as  the  capacity 
to  learn  it,  uml  the  susceptibility  of  ull  its 
beauties,  which  circumstances  are  inse- 
parable from  genius. 

The  cause  of  n mrmg  tuste  is  a def.  cl  of  judgr- 
meM.  Ulus*. 

Taste  con»i«U  in  tbr  poucr  of  judging,  genittt  in 
lV.»*  power  of  rirctsfiiig.  Blair. 

to  taunt,  v.  To  lease. 
tautology,  i'.  Repetition. 

TAX,  DUTY,  CUSTOM,  TOLL,  IM- 
POST, TRIBUTE,  CONTRIBUTION, 
"lilt:  idea  of  soinolliiiig  given  by  the 
people  to  the  government  is  expressed  by 
all  these  terms. 
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TAX. 


TEASE. 


TAX,  in  French  taxe,  Lntin  taro,  from 
the  Greek  raaaoi,  raZu,  to  dispose  or 
put  in  order,  signifies  what  is  disposed  in 
order  for  each  to  pay. 

CUSTOM  signifies  that  which  is  given 
under  certain  circumstances,  according  to 
custom. 

DUTY  signifies  that  which  is  given  as 
a due  or  debt. 

TOLL,  in  Saxon  loll,  he.  Latin  telo- 
nitim,  from  the  Greek  rtAoc  a custom,  sig- 
nifies a particular  kind  of  custom  or  due. 

Tax  is  the  most  general  of  these  term  5, 
and  applies  to  or  implies  whatever  is  paid 
by  the  people  to  the  government,  accent- 
ing to  a certain  estimate  : the  custom*  are 
a species  of  tax  which  are  less  specific 
than  other  tuxes,  being  regulated  by  cus- 
tom rather  than  any  definite  law  ; the  cus- 
toms  apply  particularly  to  what  was  ruj- 
toman/y  given  by  merchants  for  tho  goods 
which  they  imported  from  abroad  : the 
duty  is  a species  of  tux  more  positive  und 
binding  than  the  custom,  being  a specific 
estimate  of  what  is  due  upon  goods,  ac- 
cording to  their  value;  hence  it  is  not 
only  applied  to  goods  that  arc  imported, 
bat  also  to  many  other  articles  inland  : 
toll  is  that  species  of  tax  which  serves  for 
the  repair  of  roads  and  havens. 

The  preceding  terms  refer  to  that 
which  is  levied  by  authority  on  the  peo- 
ple; but  they  do  not  directly  express  the 
idea  of  levying  or  paying : IMPOST,  on 
the  contrary,  signifies  literally  that  which 
is  imposed  ; and  TRIBUTE  that  which 
is  paid  or  yielded  : the  former,  therefore, 
exclude  that  idea  of  coercion  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  latter.  The  tux  is  levied 
by  the  consent  of  many ; the  impost  is 
imposed  by  the  will  of  one  ; and  the  tri- 
bute is  paid  nt  the  demand  of  one  or  a 
few  : the  tax  serves  for  the  support  of  the 
nation ; the  impost  and  the  tribute  serve 
to  enrich  a government.  Conquerors  lay 
heavy  imposts  upon  the  conquered  coun- 
tries ; distant  provinces  pay  a tribute  to 
the  princes  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance. 
CONTRIBUTION  signifies  the  tribute  of 
many  in  unison,  or  for  the  same  end;  in 
this  general  sense  it  inclndes  all  the  other 
terms ; for  taxes  and  imposts  are  alike 
paid  by  many  for  the  same  purpose ; but 
as  the  predominant  idea  in  contribution 
is  that  of  common  consent,  it  supposes  a 
degree  of  freedom  in  the  agent  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  autho- 
rity expressed  by  the  other  terms  : hence 
the  term  is  with  more  propriety  applied 
to  those  cases  in  which  men  voluntarily 
unite  in  giving  towards  any  particular  ob- 


ject ; as  charitable  contributions,  or  con- 
tributions in  support  of  a war;  but  it  may 
be  taken  in  the  general  sense  of  a forced 
payment,  as  in  speaking  of  military  con- 
tribution. 

TAX,  KATE,  ASSESSMENT. 

TAX,  agreeably  to  the  above  explana- 
tion (it.  Tier),  and  RATE,  from  the  Latin 
ratus  and  rear  to  think  or  estimate,  both 
derive  their  principal  meaning  from  the 
valuation  or  proportion  according  to 
which  any  sum  is  demanded  from  the 
people ; but  the  tax  is  imposed  directly 
by  the  government  for  public  purposes, 
as  the  land  tux,  the  window  tax,  and  the 
like ; and  the  rate  is  imposed  indirectly 
for  the  local  purposes  of  each  parish,  ns 
tlie  church  rates,  the  poor  rates,  and  the 
like.  The  tar  nnd  rate  is  a general  rale 
or  ratio,  by  which  a certain  sum  is  raised 
upon  a given  number  of  persons  ; the  AS- 
SESSMENT is  the  application  of  that 
rule  to  the  individual. 

The  house-duty  is  a tax  u|>on  houses, 
according  to  their  real  or  supposed  value; 
the  poor’s  rate  is  a rate  laid  on  the  indi- 
vidual likewise,  according  to  the  value  of 
his  house,  or  the  supposed  rent  which  he 
pays  ; the  assessment,  in  both  these,  it 
the  valuation  of  the  ltouse,  which  deter- 
mines the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  indi- 
vidual : it  is  the  business  of  the  minister 
to  make  the  tax;  of  tlie  parish  officers  to 
make  the  rale  ; of  the  commissioners  or 
assessors  to  make  the  assessment  ; the  for- 
mer has  the  public  to  consider;  the  latter 
the  individual.  An  equitable  tax  must 
not  bear  harder  upon  one  class  of  the 
community  than  another : an  equitable 
assessment  must  not  bear  harder  upon 
one  inhabitant  than  another. 

ro  teach,  v.  To  inform. 
to  teak,  v.  To  break. 

TO  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize, 
tokmhnt. 

TF.ASE  is  most  probably  a frequenta- 
tive of  tear. 

VEX,  t>.  To  displease. 

TAUNT,  is  probubly  contracted  from 
tantalize. 

TANTALIZE,  t>.  To  aggravate. 

TORMENT, from  the  Latin  tormentum 
and  torqueo  to  twist,-  signifies  to  give 
pain  bv  twisting,  or  griping.  The  idea 
of  acting  upon  others  so  as  to  produce  a * 
painful  sentiment  is  common  to  all  these 
terms ; they  differ  in  the  mode  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  in  the  degree  of  the  effect. 


TEGUMENT. 


TEMPLE. 
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All  these  actions  rise  in  importance:  to 
teate  consists  in  that  which  is  most  tri- 
fling ; to  torment  in  that  which  is  most 
serious.  We  are  teased  by  a flr  that 
buzzes  in  our  ears  ; we  are  vexed  by  the 
carelessness  and  stupidity  of  our  ser- 
vants ; we  are  taunted  by  the  sarcasms 
of  others;  we  are  tantulized  by  the  fair 
prospects  which  only  present  themselves 
to  disappear  iignin  ; we  are  tormented  by 
the  importunities  of  troublesome  beggars. 
It  is  the  repetition  of  unpleasant  trifles 
which  teates;  it  is  the  crossness  and 
perversity  of  things  which  vex  ; it  is  the 
contemptuous  and  provoking  behaviour 
which  tuiuitz ; it  is  the  disappointment 
of  awakened  expectations  which  tanta- 
lizes ; it  is  the  repetition  of  grievous 
troubles  which  torments.  We  may  be 
teased  and  tormented  by  that 'which  pro- 
duces bodily  or  mental  pain ; we  are 
vexed,  taunted,  and  tantalized  only  in  the 
mind.  Irritable  and  nervous  people  nre 
most  easily  teased ; captious  and  fretful 
people  are  most  easily  vexed  or  taunted ; 
sanguine  and  eager  people  nre  most  easily 
tantalized ; in  all  these  cases  the  imagi- 
nation or  the  bodily  state  of  the  indivi- 
dual serves  to  increase  the  pain  : but  per- 
sons are  tormented  by  such  things  as  in- 
flict positive  pain. 

Looi«a  began  to  lake  a little  mlscbievoo*  pleasure 
la  tea*in{.  Ci  nasitum. 

And  tkarpenM  slum  shall  r<x  the  fruitful  ground. 

Drydk*. 

Sharp  war  hit  vok*,  which  in  the  *hrillr*t  tone. 

Than  with  injurious  taunt*  attack  tlu*  thrun*.  Pop*:. 

When  the  tpawl  (In  Sparta)  was  once  rpril,  she  war 
not  suffered  to  tantalize  the  male  part  of  the  com* 
non  wealth.  Aurmos. 

Truth  exerting  Uself  In  the  ararchinjr  precepts  of 
•elf-denial  and  mortidcatlou  i*  tor  me Hting  to  ricimiw 
minds.  South. 

tedious,  v.  Iftarisome. 

TEGUMENT,  COVERING. 

TEGUMENT,  in  Latin  tegumentum, 
from  lego  to  cover,  is  properly  but  an- 
other word  to  express  the  sense  of  CO- 
VERING, yet  it  is  now  employed  in 
cases  where  the  term  covering  is  inadmis- 
sible. Covering  signifies  mostly  that 
which  is  artifu  inl ; but  tegument  is  em- 
ployed for  that  which  is  nulurul : cloth- 
ing is  the  covering  for  the  body ; the 
skin  of  vegetable  substances,  as  seeds,  is 
called  the  tegument.  The  covering  is 
raid  of  that  which  covers  the  outer  sur- 


face : the  tegument  is  said  of  that  which 
covers  the  inner  surface;  the  pods  of 
some  seeds  are  lined  with  a soft  tegument. 

to  tell,  v.  To  speak. 
temerity,  t).  Rashness. 
temper,  v.  Disposition. 
temper,  v.  Frame. 
temper,  v.  Humour. 
to  tempeb,  t\  To  qualify. 
temperament,  g.  Frame. 
TEMPERAMENT,  TEMPERATURE. 

TEMPERAMENT  and  TEMPERA- 
TURE are  lioth  used  to  express  that  state 
which  arises  from  the  tempering  of  oppo- 
site or  varying  qualities  ; the  temperament 
is  said  of  nmaml  bodies,  aud  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere.  Men  of  a 
sanguine  temperament  ought  to  be  cau- 
tious in  their  diet;  ail  bodies  are 
strongly  affected  by  tbe  temperature  of 
the  air. 

Without  a proper  temperament  for  the  particular 
art  which  he  >tudi<*,  bh  utmost  pains  will  be  to  no 
purpose.  B una  ill. 

O happy  England,  where  there  is  such  n rare  tem- 
perature of  heat  and  cold.  Hmt. 

temperance,  v.  Modesty. 
temperate,  t'.  Abstinent. 
temperature,  r.  Temperament. 
tempest,  v.  Breeze. 

TEMPLE,  CHURCH. 

* These  words  designate  an  edifice 
destined  for  the  exercise  of  religion  ; but 
TEMPLE  is  adapted  to  the  lofty  style, 
nnd  CHURCH  to  the  familiar  style,  at 
least  as  far  as  regards  the  Christian  re- 
vealed religion ; for,  in  regard  to  Pagan- 
ism, the  term  wliich  originated  with  hea- 
thens is  the  ordinary  term  in  the  place  of 
church.  Temple  conveys  tbe  idea  of  that 
which  is  august ; it  marks  iu  the  proper 
sense  that  edifice  which  is  cunsecrated  to 
the  Deity : church  seems  to  indicate 
something  more  common  ; it  serves  par- 
ticularly lor  the  assembly  of  tire  faithful. 
Nothing  profane  ought  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord  : nothing  ought  to  be 
permitted  in  our  churches  which  does 
not  contribute  to  the  edification  of 
Christians. 


• Vide  Girard : " Temple,  (jUw." 
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TENACIOUS. 


TENDENCY. 


The  mind  and  heart  of  mar.  are  the 
temple  of  the  living  God;  it  is  there  he 
wishes  to  be  adored  : the  church  is  that 
ace  where,  as  a social  being,  he  offers 
s vows  to  his  Maker. 

TEMPORAL,!/.  Secular. 
TEMPORARY,  TRANSIENT,  TRANSI- 
TORY, FLEETING. 

TEMPORARY,  from  tcmpus  time,  cha- 
racterizes that  which  is  intended  to  last 
only  for  a time,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  permanent ; offices  depending 
upon  a state  of  war  are  temporary,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  nrc  connect- 
ed with  internal  policy.  TRANSIENT, 
that  is,  passing,  or  in  the  act  of  passing, 
characterizes  what  in  its  nature  exists 
only  for  the  moment  : a glance  is  tran- 
sient. TRANSITORY,  that  is,  apt  to 
pass  away,  characterizes  every  thing  in 
the  world  which  is  formed  only  to  exist 
for  a time,  and  then  to  pass  away  ; thus 
our  pleasures,  and  our  pains,  and  our 
very  being,  arc  denominated  transitory. 
FLEETING,  which  is  derived  from  the 
verb  to  Jly  and  Jlipht,  is  but  a stronger 
term  to  express  the  same  idea  as  transi- 
lory. 

By  tbo  force  of  vapetior  principle*  the  temporary 
prevalence  of  paaalon.  may  Se  rr»ti*iora.  Johmbom. 

Any  rarltlm  diveevton  of  ibe  cplrilv  or  tbejuMlIng 
lo  of  a transitnl  iSoufUt,  I,  able  to  deface  Ibe  lillle 
Image*  or  Ihlnga  (lo  Ibe  memory).  Sooth. 

Man  a a transitory  bring.  Joustoa. 

Thu,  ahen  ■Jjlrrtl,(  day,  at  la*t. 

Unheeded,  tllenlty  ore  part. 

Calmly  I shall  resign  my  brearb, 

la  life  anbooVB,  foijot  in  death.  firccTAToa. 

to  tempt,  v.  To  allure. 
to  tempt,  v.  To  try. 

TENACIOUS,  PERTINACIOUS. 

To  be  TENACIOUS  is  to  hold  a thing 
close,  to  let  it  go  with  reluctance  ; to  he 
PERTINACIOUS  is  to  hold  it  out  in 
spite  of  what  can  he  advanced  against  it, 
the  prepositive  syllable  per  having  an  iu- 
teusive  force.  A man  of  a tenacious  temper 
insists  on  trifles  that  are  supposed  to  af- 
fect bis  importance  ; a pertinacious  tem- 
per iusists  on  every  thing  which  is  apt  to 
affect  his  opinions.  Tenacity  and  perti- 
nacity arc  both  foibles,  hut  the  former 
is  sometimes  more  excusable  than  the 
latter. 

We  may  be  tenacious  of  that  which  is 
good,  as  when  a man  is  tenacious  of 
whatever  may  affect  his  honour ; but  we 
cannot  be  pertinucious  in  any  thing  but 


our  opinioos,  and  that  too  in  case*  when 
they  are  least  defensible.  It  common- 
ly happens  that  people  are  most  tena- 
cious of  being  thought  to  possess  that  in 
which  they  are  most  deficient,  and  most 
pertinacious  in  maintaining  that  which  is 
most  absurd.  A liar  is  tenacious  of  his 
reputation  for  truth : sophists,  free- 

thinkers, and  sceptics,  are  the  roost  per- 
tinacious objectors  to  whatever  is  esta- 
blished. 

So  If  oar  ion  § are  we  of  the  old  ecclndavtical 
mode,,  ibal  my  lillle  alteration  ba,  beea  mi  dr  In 
them  since  the  fourlrenlb  or  fifleentb  century  ; ad- 
hering to  oar  old  aettl.-d  maxim,  never  enttiely,  nor 
at  once,  to  depart  from  antiquity.  Umax. 

Tbe  moat  pertinacious  and  vehement  demonstra- 
tor may  bo  wearied  la  time  by  conlinaal  Deration. 

Joanaos. 

TENDENCY,  DRIFT,  SCOPE,  AIM. 

TENDENCY,  from  to  tend,  denotes 
the  property  of  tending  towards  a certain 
point,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all 
these  words,  but  this  is  applied  only  to 
things;  and  DRIFT,  from  tbe  verb  to 
drier  ; SCOPE,  from  the  Greek  atusrropai 
to  look ; and  AIM,  from  the  verb  to  aim 
(r.  Aim) ; ail  characterize  the  thoughts  of 
a person  looking  forward  into  futurity, 
and  directing  his  actions  to  a certain 
point.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  tendency 
of  certain  principles  or  practices  as  being 
pernicious;  the  drift  of  a person’s  dis- 
course : the  scope  which  he  gives  himself 
either  in  treating  of  a subject,  or  in  lay- 
ing down  a plan ; or  a person's  aim  to 
excel,  or  aim  to  supplant  another,  and 
the  like.  The  tendency  of  most  writings 
for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  has 
been  to  unhinge  tbe  minds  of  men  : 
where  a person  wants  the  services  of  an- 
other, whom  he  ilurcs  not  openly  solicit, 
he  will  discover  his  wishes  by  the  dri/l 
of  his  discourse : a man  uf  a compre- 
hensive mind  will  allow  himself  full  scope 
in  digesting  his  plans  for  every  alteration 
which  circumstances  may  require  when 
they  come  to  be  developed;  oor  desires 
will  naturally  give  a cast  to  all  our  aims  ; 
and  so  long  as  they  nre  but  innocent, 
they  are  necessary  to  give  a proper  stimu- 
lus to  exertion. 

It  la  VO  wondvf  if  s great  drat  of  knowledge, 
which  a out  capable  uf  makiog  a dub  wiw,  hi,  a 
natural  tendency  lo  mike  him  vain  and  arrogaut, 

Addooh. 

Tho  vald,  the  whole  audience  aouo  found  oat  hia 

drift. 

The  coovcnliuii  wa*  auimnoued  In  favour  of  Swift. 

Sain. 
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Merit  in  every  nnk  lau  the  Inert  ictpe  (In  Eeg- 
land).  Bl»i» 

Each  nobler  aim,  reprex  by  lonf  coni  rout. 

Non  sink.  at  lax,  or  feebly  mam  the  tool. 

Goumkitii. 

to  tender,  v.  To  offer. 
tenderness,  v.  Benevolence. 

TENET,  r.  Doctrine. 

TENET,  POSITION. 

The  TENET  is  the  opinion  which  we 
hold  in  our  own  minds;  the  POSITION 
is  that  which  we  lay  down  for  others. 
Our  tenets  may  be  hurtful,  our  positions 
false.  lie  who  gives  up  his  tenets  rea- 
dily evinces  an  unstable  mind;  he  who 
argues  on  a false  jmsition  shows  more  te- 
nacity and  subtlety  than  good  sense.  The 
tenets  of  the  different  denominations  of 
Christians  are  scarcely  to  be  known  or 
distinguished ; they  often  rest  upon  such 
trivial  points : the  positions  which  an  au- 
thor luys  down  must  be  very  definite  and 
clear  when  he  wishes  to  build  upon  them 
any  theory  or  system. 

The  occbvIoq  of  laitbn'r  being  Hr*  dbpMlcd 
with  the  tenets  of  the  Roaibb  chore!,  1.  known  to 
every  om*,  the  Iran  convmant  with  hlxory. 

ROBKnTtOW. 

To  the*  position  of  Tullj,  that  If  virtue  could  be 
•een,  site  must  be  loved,  may  be  added,  that  If  truth 
could  be  beard,  »he  must  be  obejed.  Johnson. 

term,  v.  Article. 

term,  limit,  boundary. 

• TERM,  in  Latin  terminus,  from  the 
Greek  rtppa  an  end,  is  the  point  that 
ends,  and  that  to  which  we  direct  our 
steps : LIMIT,  from  the  Latin  times  a 
land  mark,  is  the  line  which  we  must  not 
pass  : BOUNDARY,  from  to  bound,  is 
the  obstacle  which  interrupts  our  pro- 
gress, and  prevents  us  from  passing. 

We  are  either  carried  towards  or  away 
from  the  term;  we  either  keep  within 
limits,  or  we  overstep  them  ; we  contract 
or  extend  a boundary. 

The  term  and  the  limit  belong  to  the 
thing  ; by  them  it  is  ended  : the  bounda- 
ry is  extraneous  of  it ; they  include  it  in 
the  space  which  it  occupies,  or  contain 
it  within  its  sphere.  The  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar was  the  term  of  Hercules'  voy- 
ages : it  was  said,  with  more  eloquence 
than  truth,  that  the  limits  of  the  Homan 
empire  were  those  of  the  world  : the  see, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  are  the  na- 


tural boundaries  of  France.  We  mostly 
reach  the  term  of  our  prosperity  when  we 
attempt  to  pass  the  limits  which  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  to  human  efforts : hu- 
man ambition  often  finds  a boundary  set 
to  its  gratification  by  circumstances  which 
were  the  most  unlocked  for,  and  appa- 
rently the  least  adupted  to  bring  about 
such  important  results. 

We  see  the  term  of  our  evils  only  in 
the  term  of  our  life  : our  desires  have  no 
limits ; their  gratification  only  serves  to 
extend  our  prospects  indefinitely : those 
only  are  happy  whose  fortune  is  the 
boundary  of  their  desires. 

No  term  of  tlmetbt*  union  ahull  divide.  Dry  Dun. 

Providence  ha*  it’d  the  Umltt  of  human  eojoj- 
meut  by  immoveable  boundaries.  Johns  oh. 

The  wall  of  Antoninus  was  fixed  *a  the  limit  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Gibbon. 

term,  v.  Word. 

to  terminate,  v.  To  compleat. 
to  terminate,  v.  To  end. 
TERRIBLE,  v.  Fearful. 
terrible,  v.  Formidable. 
terrific,  v.  Fearftd. 

TERRITORY,  DOMINION. 

Both  these  terms  respect  a portion  of 
country  under  a particular  government ; 
but  the  word  TERRITORY  brings  to 
our  minds  the  land  which  is  included  ; 
DOMINION  conveys  to  our  minds  the 
power  which  is  exercised  : the  territory 
speaks  of  that  which  is  in  its  nature 
hounded  ; dominion  may  be  said  of  that 
which  is  boundless.  A petty  prince  has 
bis  territory;  the  munurch  of  a great 
empire  has  dominions. 

it  is  the  object  of  every  ruler  to  guard 
his  territory  against  the  irruptions  of  an 
enemy  ; ambitious  monarchs  are  always 
aiming  to  extend  their  dominions. 

Tbe  conqnrrwt  territory  »ai  AlvltV-d  among  the 
Spanish  invader*,  according  to  rule*  which  cuitom 
bad  introduced.  Rorkrt»ok. 

And  while  the  heroic  Pjrrhut  thinm  In  arms. 

Our  wide  dominions  shall  the  world  o'er-ruu.  Traps. 

terror,  v.  Alarm, 
testament,  v.  Will. 
to  testify,  t>.  To  express. 
testimony,  v.  Evidence. 


• Vide  Girard  : “ Tenues,  limit  rv,  borne#." 
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THEREFORE. 


THIN. 


THANKFULNESS,  GRATITUDE. 

THANKFULNESS,  or  a fulness  of 
thanks,  is  the  outward  expression  of  a 
grateful  feeling. 

GRATITUDE,  from  the  Latin  grati- 
tudes, is  the  feeling  itself.  Our  thankful- 
nest,  is  measured  by  the  number  of  our 
words;  our  gratitude  is  measured  bv  the 
nature  of  our  actions.  A person  appears 
very  thankful  at  the  time,  who  afterwards 
proves  very  ungrateful . '1'hankfulnctt  is 
the  beginning  of  gratitude  : gratitude  is 
the  completion  of  thankfulness. 

theologian,  v.  Ecclesiastic. 

THEORY,  SPECULATION. 

THEORY,  from  the  Greek  Bsaopat  to 
behold,  and  SPECULATION,  from  the 
Latin  specto  to  behold,  are  both  employed 
to  express  what  is  seen  with  tbe  mind’s 
eye.  Theory  is  the  fruit  of  reflection,  it 
serves  the  purposes  of  science ; prac- 
tice will  be  incomplete  when  the  theory  is 
false  : speculation  belongs  more  to  the 
imagination;  it  has  therefore  less  to  do 
with  realities  : it  is  that  which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  practice,  and  can  therefore 
never  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ence. Hence  it  arises  that  theory  is  con- 
trasted sometimes  with  the  practice  to 
designate  its  insufficiency  to  render  a 
uian  complete ; and  speculation  is  put  fur 
that  which  is  fanciful  and  unreal : a ge- 
neral who  is  so  only  in  theory  will  acquit 
himself  miserably  in  the  field  ; a religion- 
ist who  is  so  only  in  speculation  will  make 
a wretched  Christian. 

True  piety  without  ecwittcn  to.t 

By  theories,  tbe  practice  piut  i.  loft.  Pi  nt  I X. 

Yoa  were  the  prime  object  of  my  oftculmti a n. 

IIdwku 

therefore,  consequently, 

ACCORDINGLY. 

THEREFORE,  that  is,  for  this  reason, 
marks  a deduction  : CON8EQU  KNTLY, 
that  is,  in  consequence,  marks  a conse- 
quence ; ACCORDINGLY,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  some  thing,  implies  an  agree- 
ment or  adaptation.  Therefore  is  em- 
ployed particularly  in  abstract  reasoning ; 
consequently  is  employed  cither  in  reason- 
ing or  in  the  narrative  style;  accordingly 
is  used  principally  in  the  narrative  style. 
Young  persons  are  perpetually  liable  to 
fell  into  error  through  inexperience;  they 
ought  therefore  the  more  willingly  to  sale- 
mit  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  those 
who  can  direct  them  : the  French  nation 
is  reduced  to  a state  of  moral  auarchy ; 


consequently  nothing  but  lime  and  good 
government  can  bring  the  people  back  to 
the  use  of  their  sober  senses : every  pre- 
paration was  made,  and  every  precaution 
was  taken  ; accordingly  at  the  fixed  hour 
they  proceeded  to  the  place  of  desti- 
nation. 

If  j ou  rot  wfT  the  lop  branches  of  a I rtv,  II  a 111 
not  thrrrfort  cra«  to  grow. 

Reputation  Is  power ; conscqvcnUy  to  drapUe  is 
to  weaken.  South. 

The  pstbetk,  as  L*on;iaui  obomrra,  buy  animate 
the  sublime;  but  ••  not  essential  to  if.  Accordingly 
•»  )»«  farther  remark.,  we  wry  often  find  that  tbo*e 
who  excel  most  in  stirring  op  the  pa*«lot>»,  very  often 
waat  the  talent  of  writing  In  tbe  svbiine  anitnrr. 

A DOISOK. 

THICK,  "DENSE. 

Bet  we  is  THICK  and  DENSE  there 
is  little  other  difference,  than  that  the 
latter  is  employed  to  express  that  species 
of  thickness  which  is  philosophically  con- 
sidered ns  the  property  ol  the  atmo- 
sphere in  n certain  condition ; hence  we 
speak  of  thick  in  regard  to  hard  or  soft 
bodies,  ns  a thick  board  or  MiVfc'cotton  ; 
solid  or  liquid,  as  a thick  cheese  or  thick 
milk  : but  the  term  dense  only  in  regard 
to  the  air  in  its  vnriuus  forms,  as  a dense 
air,  a dense  vopour,  a dense  cloud. 

I bn.  iU.eo.crr  1,  by  a tonr  urvlor  *f  cbsvrrallonu. 
that  tnvrniluii  anrl  elocution  wfftv  great  Impediments 
from  tic  me  am!  impure  vapours.  Johnsok. 

THIN,  SLENDER,  SLIGHT,  SLIM. 

'I  III  N,  in  Saxon  thiune,  German 
dtinn,  Latin  tencr,  from  tenJo,  in  Greek 
Tuvu  to  extend  or  draw  out,  and  the 
Hebrew  tuhen  to  grind  or  reduce  to 
powder. 

SLENDER,  SLIGHT,  and  SLIM,  are 
all  variations  from  the  German  schlank, 
which  are  connected  with  the  words  slime 
nnd  sling,  us  ako  with  the  German 
schlingen  to  wind  nr  wreathe,  and  schlange 
a serpent,  designating  the  property  of 
length  and  smallness,  winch  is  adapted 
for  bending  or  twisting.  Thin  is  the  ge- 
neric term,  the  rest  are  specific : thin 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  small  and 
short,  as  well  as  small  and  long  ; slender 
is  always  said  of  that  which  is  small  and 
long  at  the  same  time : a board  is  lAi» 
which  wants  solidity  or  substance;  a 
poplat  is  slender  because  its  tallness  is 
dispruportioued  to  its  magnitude  or  the 
dimensions  of  its  circumference.  Thin- 
ucss  is  sometimes  a natural  propeity ; 
slight  and  slim  are  applied  to  that  w hich 
is  artificial : the  leaves  of  trees  are  of  a 
thin  texture;  a board  may  be  made 
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flight  by  continually  planing;  a paper 
box  is  very  slim.  Thinnest  is  a good 
property  sometimes;  thin  paper  is  fre- 
quently preferred  to  that  which  is  thick  : 
ilightncss  and  slimness,  which  is  a greater 
degree  of  slighlntts,  are  always  defects; 
that  which  is  made  slight  is  unfit  to 
bear  the  stress  that  will  be  put  upon  it, 

. that  which  is  slim  is  altogether  unfit  for 
the  purpose  proposed  ; a carriage  that  is 
made  slight  is  quickly  broken,  and  al- 
ways out  of  repair ; paper  is  altogether 
too  slim  to  serve  the  purpose  of  wood. 

t burr  foarat  datum  to  quicken  Into  wntlmest  In 
a tMn  rtfcn.  Johs.on. 

Very  slender  differnirn  trill  sometimes  part  those 
whom  hetteScence  has  uullcU.  Johnson. 

Friendship  Is  often  rfetfrujed  by  a thousand  se- 
cnl  nod  slight  compel itious.  Johnson. 

TO  THINK,  REFLECT,  PONDER, 

* MUSE. 

THINK,  in  Saxon  thincan,  German 
tlenken,  &c.  comes  from  (he  Hebrew  < Ian 
to  direct,  rule,  or  judge. 

REFLECT,  in  Latin  rcfiecto , signifies 
literally  to  bend  track,  that  is,  to  bend  tbe 
mind  back  on  ilself. 

PONDER,  from  pmdus  a weight,  sig- 
nifies to  weigh. 

MUSE,  from  nmui  a song,  signifies  to 
dwell  upon  with  the  imagination. 

To  think  is  a general  and  indefinite 
term  ; to  reflect  is  a particular  mode  of 
thinking ; to  ponder  and  muse  are  different 
modes  of  reflecting,  the  former  on  grave 
matters,  the  latter  on  matters  that  in- 
terest either  the  affections  or  the  imagina- 
tion : we  think  whenever  we  receive  or 
recall  an  idea  to  the  mind;  but  we  reflect 
only  by  recalling,  not  one  only,  but  many 
ideas:  we  think  if  we  only  suffer  the 
ideas  to  revolve  in  succession  in  the 
mind ; but  in  reflecting  we  compare, 
combine,  and  judge  of  those  ideas  which 
thus  pass  in  the  mind  : we  think,  there- 
fore, of  things  past,  as  the?  arc  pleasura- 
ble or  otherwise  ; we  reflect  upon  them 
as  they  are  applicable  to  our  present 
condition  : we  may  think  on  things  past, 
present,  or  to  cotnc  ; we  reflect,  ponder, 
and  muse  mostly  on  that  which  is  past  or 
resbnt.  The  man  thinks  on  the  days  of 
is  childhood,  and  wishes  them  back  ; 
the  child  thinks  on  the  time  when  he 
shall  be  a man,  and  is  impatient  until  it 
is  come : the  man  reflects  on  his  past 
follies,  and  tries  to  profit  by  experience ; 
be  ponders  oil  any  serious  concern  that 
affects  his  destiny, and  muses  on  the  happy 
events  of  his  childhood. 


No  man  «u  ever  wear;  of  Ihinhhs;,  uinch  lem 
of  thinking  that  he  had  doue  well  or  «irtuou»ly. 

SOL'TS* 

Let  m«*n  but  reflect  upon  their  own  observation* 
and  romldiw  Impartially  with  tbemsehn  how  frw  tn 
the  world  they  hare  known  made  better  by  age. 

South. 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  bell,  and  look’d  awhile 
Pond* ring  ItU  voyage.  Milton. 

1 waa  fritting  on  n »nfa  one  evening,  after  I had 
been  car.«****d  by  Amuratb,  and  my  imagination 
kindled  at  1 muted,  Havkuiwortii. 

TO  THINK,  SUPPOSE,  IMAGINE,  BE- 
LIEVE, DEEM. 

To  THINK  is  here,  n*»  in  the  preccd- 
iug  article,  the  generic  term.  It  expresses, 
in  common  with  the  otber.terms,  the  act  of 
having  a particular  idea  in  the  mind;  but 
it  is  indefinite  as  to  the  mode  and  the 
object  of  the  action.  To  think  may  be 
the  act  of  the  understanding,  or  merely 
of  the  imagination:  to  SUPPOSE  and 
IMAGINE  are  rather  the  acts  of  tbe 
imagination  than  of  the  understanding. 
To  think,  that  is,  to  have  any  thought  or 
opiuioti  upon  a subject,  requires  reflec- 
tion; it  is  the  work  of  time  : to  suppose 
and  imagine  may  he  the  acts  of  the  mo- 
ment. VVc  think  n thing  right  or  wrong; 
we  suppose  it  to  lie  true  or  false ; we 
imagine  it  to  be  real  or  unreal.  ’To  think 
is  employed  promiscuously  in  regard  to 
all  objects,  whether  actually  existing  or 
not:  to  suppose  applies  to  those  which 
are  uncertain  or  precarious;  imagine,  to 
those  which  are  unreal.  Think  mid  ima- 
gine arc  said  of  that  which  affects  the 
senses  immediately  ; suppose  is  only  said 
of  that  which  occupies  the  mind.  We 
think  that  we  hear  a noise  as  soon  as  the 
sound  catches  our  attention  ; in  certain 
states  of  the  body  or  mind  we  imagine 
wc  hear  noises  which  were  never  made  : 
wc  think  that  n person  will  come  to-day, 
because  he  has  informed  us  that  he  in- 
tends to  do  so ; we  suppose  that  he  will 
cotne  to-day,  ul  a certain  hour,  because 
lie  came  at  the  same  hour  yesterday. 

When  applied  to  the  events  and  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  to  think  may  be  ap- 
plied to  anv  time,  past,  present,  or  to 
come,  or  where  no  time  is  expressed  ; to 
suppose  is  more  nptly  applied  to  a future 
time  ; and  imagine  to  a past  or  present 
time.  We  think  that  a person  has 
done  a thing,  is  doing  it,  or  will  do 
it ; we  suppose  that  he  will  do  it ; 
we  imagine  that  he  has  done  it,  or  is 
doing  it.  A person  thinks  that  he  will 
die  ; imagines  that  he  is  in  a dangerous 
way ; we  think  that  the  weather  will  be 
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fine  to-day  ; we  suppose  that  the  affair 
will  be  decided. 

In  regurd  to  moral  points,  ill  which 
case  the  word  DEEM  may  be  compared 
with  the  other*,  to  think  is  a conclusion 
drawn  from  certain  premises.  I think 
that  a man  has  ncted  wrong  : to  suppose 
is  to  take  up  an  idea  arbitrarily  or  at 
pleasure ; we  argue  upon  a suppos'd  case, 
merely  for  ihe  sake  of  argument : to  ima- 
gine is  to  take  up  an  idea  by  accidi  ut, 
or  without  any  connection  with  the  truth 
or  reality;  we  imagine  that  a person  is 
offended  with  us,  without  being  able  to 
assign  a single  reasou  for  the  idea  : ima- 
ginary evils  are  even  more  numerous 
than  those  which  are  real : to  deem  is  to 
form  a conclusion ; things  are  deemed 
hurtful  or  otherwise  in  consequence  of 
observation. 

To  think  and  believe  are  both  opposite 
to  knowing  or  perceiving ; but  think  is  n 
more  partial  action  than  believe  : we 

think  as  the  thing  strikes  us  at  the  time ; 
we  believe  from  a settled  deduction: 
hence  it  expresses  much  less  to  say  that  I 
think  a person  speaks  the  truth,  tlian  that 
1 believe  that  he  speaks  the  truth. 

I think  from  what  I can  recollect  that 
such  and  such  were  the  words,  is  a vague 
mode  of  speech,  not  admissible  in  a 
court  of  law  as  positive  evidence : the 
natural  question  which  follows  upon  this 
is,  do  you  firmly  believe  it?  to  which 
whoever  can  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
with  the  appearance  of  sincerity,  roust 
be  admitted  ns  a testimony,  lienee  it 
•rises  that  the  word  can  only  be  employed 
in  matters  that  require  but  little  thought 
' in  order  to  come  to  a conclusion;  and 
believe  is  applicable  to  things  thut  most 
be  admitted  only  on  substantial  evidence. 
We  are  at  liberty  to  say  that  I think,  or 
I believe  that  the  account  is  made  out 
right ; but,  we  must  say,  that  1 believe, 
not  think,  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God. 

If  to  concrlrc  how  »«j  thing  can  be 
From  »hape  extracted*  and  locality, 
it  bard  ; what  think  you  of  the  Dell)  J JEMS*. 

It  la  abanrd  to  ivppwt  that  while  the  relation*.  In 
which  we  aland  to  our  fellow  *crr«tur«,  naturally  call 
forth  certain  aentlinenti  and  affection*,  there  should 
be  none  to  correspond  tn  the  first  aud  greatest  of  all 
beings.  Bura. 

How  ridiculous  must  it  be  to  imagine  that  the 
clergy  of  England  farour  popery,  when  they  cannot 
he  clergymen  without  renouncing  It.  BitwiMl. 

For  they  can  conquer  who  belter*  they  can.  Dbydim  . 

An  empty  bouse  ta  by  the  players  deemed  the  most 
dreadful  sign  of  popular  disapprobation. 

Hawkrswobtb. 


thought,  v,  Idea. 
thoughtful,  considerate, 
deliberate. 
THOUGHTFUL,  or  full  of 
(o.  Tv  think,  reflect)-,  CONSIDERS  1 E, 
or  ready  to  consider  (».  To  consider,  rt- 
ffret) ; and  DELIBER  ATE,  ready  to  de- 
l, berate  (v.  To  consult)-,  rise  upon  each 
other  in  their  signification:  he  who  i* 

thoughtful  does  not  (Virget  his  duty;  he 
who  is  considerate  pauses,  and  constdeis 
properly  what  is  Ids  duly;  he  who  deli- 
berates considers  dtlibeialely.  It  is  a re- 
commendation to  a subordinate  person  to 
be  thoughtful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of 
him  : it  is'  the  recommendation  ot  a con- 
fidential person  to  be  considerate,  ns  he 
has  often  to  judge  according  to  bis  own 
discretion  ; it  is  the  recommendation  or 
a person  who  is  acting  for  himself  in  cri- 
tical matters  to  lie  deliberate.  There  is 
this  farther  distinction  in  the  word  delibe- 
rate, that  it  may  lie  used  in  the  bad  sense 
to  mark  a settled  intention  to  do  evil ; 
voting  people  may  sometimes  plead  in 
extenuation  of  their  guilt,  that  -their 
misdeeds  do  not  arise  from  deliberate 
malice. 

Mm’,  mind.  ire  I"  ernrr.l  Inclined  !o  lerltj , much 
more  I Kin  lot*onf»f><  nvl.nchol,. 

Some  lM-ei  * ill  no!  bear  ranch  ml;  md  Ihe 
more  rtn.ret  wc  .re  .bon!  Orere.lhe  In*  wr  mcom- 
mend  narwlw-s  to  I he  approbation  of  Kibcr  and  co»- 
, , . ___  Tillot»ok. 

nidcrute  mru. 

There  I.  . *»«  tUtfeee.ee  bet.ecn  rim  of  lotrrallj 
anil  thowr  of  prnwmptiwn,  as  v»»t  *»  brfwrrn  load* 
vcllmc)  aud  deliberat ion.  South. 

thoughtless,  v.  Negligent. 

THREAT,  menace. 

THREAT  is  of  Saxon  origin;  ME- 
NACE is  of  Latin  extraction.  They  do 
not  differ  in  signification  ; but,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  Saxon  is  the  familiar 
term,  and  the  Latin  word  is  employed 
only  in  the  higher  style.  We  may  be 
threatened  with  either  small  or  great 
evils;  but  we  are  menaced  only  with 
great  evils.  One  individual  threatens  to 
strike  another : a general  menaces  the 
enemy  with  an  attack.  We  are  threaten- 
ed by  things  as  well  as  persons  : we  are 
menaced  by  persons  only : a person  is 
threatened  with  a look ; he  is  menaced 
with  a prosecution  by  bis  adversary. 

Bj  tnm.  p«t  on  the  .nppll.nl  ».d  the  lord  ; 
Threaten'd  thii  moment,  and  the  wx!  hnptor  d. 

Pmi.a, 

Of  the  ihnrp  axe 
Itcrxrdlm,  that  o’er  hi.  devoted  heed 
Has*,  mmoerratf.  SoUMVltt*. 
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threatening,  v.  Imminent. 
thrifty,  v.  (Economical. 

TO  thrive,  t).  To  flourish. 
THRONG,  v.  Multitude. 

TO  THROW,  v.  To  cast. 
to  thwart,  v.  To  resist. 
tidk,  v.  Stream. 

TIDINGS,  V.  News. 
to  tie,  v.  To  bind. 
tillage,  v.  Cultivation. 
time,  v.  Duration. 

TIME,  SEASON. 

TIME  is  hare  the  generic  term  ; it  is 
taken  either  ibr  the  whole  or  the  part : 
SEASON  is  any  given  portion  of  time. 
We  speak  of  time  when  the  simple  idea 
of  time  only  is  to  be  expressed,  as  the 
time  of  the  day,  or  the  (i/ne  of  tha  year; 
the  season  is  spoken  in  reference  to  some 
circumstances ; the  year  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  called  the  seasons,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  weather : hence,  in  ge- 
neral, that  time  is  called  the  season  which 
is  suitable  for  any  particular  purpose  ; 
youth  is  the  season  for  improvement.  It 
is  a matter  of  necessity  to  choose  the 
tune  ; it  is  an  affair  of  wisdom  to  choose 
the  season. 

Yoa  will  often  wanl  religion  la  times  of  most  dan- 
ger. Cs  AT  Iti  M- 

Pho'A  bell av lour  Inwards  ns  In  Ibis  muss  of  af- 
fliction has  endeared  him  to  us. 

Malmoth’s  Levers,  or  Ciceno. 

TIME,  PERIOD,  AGE,  DATE,  .-ERA, 
EPOCHA. 

TIME  (».  Time)  it,  as  before,  taken 
either  from  time  in  general,  or  time  in 
particular ; all  the  other  terms  are  taken 
for  particular  portions  of  time.  Tune  in- 
cluded within  any  given  points  is  termed 
a PERIOD,  from  the  Greek  irrptococ, 
signifying  a coarse,  round,  or  »ny  revo- 
lution : thus,  the  period  of  day,  or  of 
night,  is  the  space  of  lime  comprehended 
between  the  rising  and  setting,  or  setting 
mid  rising  of  the  sun  ; the  period  of  n 
year  comprehends  the  space  which  the 
earth  requires  for  its  annual  revolution. 
So,  in  an  extended  and  moral  application, 
we  have  stated  periods  in  our  file  ibr  par- 
ticular things  : during  the  period  ot  in- 
fancy a child  is  in  a state  of  total  de- 
pendence on  it*  parents ; a period  of  ap- 
prenticeship hat  been  appointed  for  youth 


to  learn  different  trades.  The  AGE  is  a 
species  of  period  comprehending  the  life 
ol  a man,  and  consequently  referring  te 
what  is  done  by  men  living  within  that 
period : hence  we  speak  of  the  different 
ages  that  have  existed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  world,  and  characterise 
this  or  that  age  by  the  particular  degrees 
ot  vice  or  virtue,  genius,  and  the  like,  for 
which  it  is  distinguished.  The  DATE  is 
that  period  of  time  which  is  reckoned 
from  the  date  or  commencement  of  a 
thing  to  the  time  that  it  is  spoken  of : 
hence  we  speak  of  a thing  as  being  of  a 
long  or  a short  dale.  /ERA , in  Latin  era, 
probably  from  as  brass,  signifying  coin 
with  which  one  computes : and  lil’OCHA, 
from  the  Greek  iirw^u,  from  ti rtjjw  to 
stop,  signifying  a resting  place ; both  re- 
fer to  points  of  time  rendered  remarkable 
by  events  : but  the  former  is  more  com- 
monly employed  in  the  literal  sense  for 
points  of  computation  in  chronology,  as 
the  Christian  ara  ; the  latter  is  indefi- 
nitely employed  for  any  period  distin- 
guished by  remarkable  events : the  grand 
rebellion  is  an  epochs  in  the  history  of 
England. 

There  It  t lime  when  we  ibnuld  not  onl/  number 
nor  daya.bnt  our  boon.  Yovhc. 

Bot  Ibe  tut  period,  and  the  fatal  bonr. 

Of  Tro/  It  come.  Dhma>. 

The  Her/  of  Htmtn  ml/  ihwi  n,  what  human 
nature  bat  too  generally  appeared  In  be  In  ever/  age. 

Bearn. 

IMaatalloaa  have  me  advantage  In  Mans  which  la 
W to  be  found  In  moat  other  worbt,  u they  give  a 
pleasure  of  a more  lattlog  date,  Annrton. 

That  period  of  the  Athenian  hlttory  which  It  In-  * 
eluded  within  the  ora  of  FhUtmtwt,  and  the  death  of 
Menander  the  comic  poet,  may  juatly  be  at/led  the 
literary  age  of  Greece.  CiatantuKU. 

The  inatitutlon  of  ihla  library  (by  PiaUtratu, ) 
forma  a signal  epochs  In  tbc  aanalt  of  literature. 

OnmuD. 

TIMELY,  SEASONABLE. 

Tiir,  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  TIMELY  and  SEASONA- 
BLE. The  former  signifies  within  the 
time,  that  is,  before  the  time  is  past ; the 
latter  according  to  the  season  or  what  the 
season  requires.  A timely  uotice  pre- 
vents that  which  would  otherwise  hap- 
pen ; a seasonable  hint  seldom  foils  of  its 
effect  because  it  is  seasonable.  We  must 
not  expect  to  have  a timely  notice  of 
death, but  must  be  prepared  fur  it  at  any 
time ; an  adinouiliun  to  one  who  is  on 
a sick-bed  is  very  t caswwble,  when  given 
by  a minister  or  a friend.  The  oppo- 
sites of  these  terms  are  untimely  or  ill- 
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timed  and  unseasonable : untimely  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  timely,  signifying  before 
the  time  appointed ; os  on  untimely 
death  : but  ill-timed  is  indirectly  opposed, 
signifying  in  the  wroog  time  ; ns  on  ill- 
timed  remark. 

It  Imports  >11  men,  npcclally  bad  me*,  to  ibtok  oo 
tha  judgement,  that  bj  a timely  repent  am*  tbey  may 
prereut  the  woeful  effect!  of  H.  Soutw. 

What  yon  call  a bold,  la  not  only  the  klndert.  bnt 
tke  moat  tcmonablt  proposal  you  could  bare  matte. 

Locu. 

times  past,  v.  Formerly. 

TIMESERVING,  TEMPORIZING. 

TIMESERVING  and  TEMPORIZ- 
ING, are  both  applied  to  the  couduct  of 
one  who  adapts  ltimself  servilely  to  the 
time  and  season ; but  n timeserver  is 
rather  active,  and  a temporizer  passive. 
A timeserver  avows  those  opinions  which 
will  serve  his  purpose : the  temporizer 
forbears  to  avow  those  wliich  are  likely 
for  the  time  being  to  hurt  him.  The 
former  acts  from  a desire  of  gain,  the 
latter  from  a fear  of  loss.  Timeservers 
are  of  all  parties,  os  they  come  in  the 
way : temporizers  are  of  no  party,  as  occa- 
sion requires.  Sycophant  courtiers  must 
always  be  timeservers : ministers  of  state 
arc  frequently  temporizers. 

\Vard  bad  cnmplird  during  tbc  late  time*,  and 
held  in  by  taking  the  eovenaut  i to  be  was  bated  by 
the  Ugh  men  as  a timeserver.  Bcrsktt. 

Feeble  ao«l  trmporiting  measures  will  always  be 
the  result,  when  men  assemble  to  deliberate  in  a si- 
tuation where  they  ought  to  act.  Ro»mt»ou. 

timid,  v.  Afraid. 
timorous,  v.  Afraid. 

TINGE,  v.  Colour. 

TINT,  v.  Colour. 
to  tire,  v.  To  weary. 
tiresomk,  v.  Wearisome. 
title,  v.  Name. 
toil,  v.  Work. 
token,  v.  Mark. 
to  tolerate,  v.  To  admit. 
toll,  v.  Tax. 
tomb,  v.  Grave. 
tone,  v.  Sound. 
tongub,  v.  Language. 
tool,  v.  Instrument. 
to  torment,  v.  To  tease. 


TRADE. 

' torment,  torture. 

TORMENT  (t>.  To  tease)  and  TOR- 
TURE, both  come  from  torqueo  to  twist, 
and  express  the  agony  which  arises  from 
a violent  twisting  or  griping  of  any  part; 
but  the  latter,  which  is  more  immediately 
derived  from  the  verb,  expresses  much 
gt eater  violence  and  consequent  pain  than 
the  former.  Tortssre  is  an  excess  of 
torment.  We  may  be  tormented  by  a va- 
riety of  indirect  means ; but  we  are 
tortured  only  by  the  direct  means  of 
the  rack,  or  similar  instrument.  Tor- 
ment may  be  permanent  : torture  is 
only  for  a' time,  or  on  certain  occasions. 
It  is  related  in  history  that  a person  was 
once  tormented  to  death,  by  a violent 
and  incessant  beating  of  drums  in  his 
prison : the  Indians  practise  every  specie* 
of  torture  upon  their  prisoners.  A 
guilty  conscience  may  torment  a man  all 
bis  life : the  horrors  of  an  awakened 
conscience  are  a torture  to  one  who  is  on 
his  death-bed. 

YK  In  bla  no  pin*  o'er  tbj  abject  btva,t, 

HU  lion  and  torments  onlj  are  exprot.  Puio*. 

To  a wild  aoonetnr  a waalou  air. 

Offence  and  torture  to  a aober  ear.  Puion. 

torpid,  v.  Numb. 
torture,  v.  Torment. 
to  toss,  v.  To  shake. 
total,  v.  Gross. 
total,  v.  IVhole. 
to  tottkr,  v.  To  stagger. 
touch,  v.  Contact. 
tour,  v.  Circuit. 
tour,  v.  Excursion. 
to  trace,  v.  To  derive. 
track,  v.  Mark. 
track,  v.  Mark. 
tract,  o.  Essay. 
tractable,  v.  Docile. 
trade,  v.  Business. 

trade,  commerce,  traffic, 
dealing. 

TRADE,  in  Italian  tratto,  Latin  tracto 
to  treat,  signifies  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

COMMERCE,  v.  Intercourse. 

TRAFFIC,  in  French  traffique,  Italian 
traffico,  compounded  of  Ira  or  trow  and 
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facia,  signifies  to  make  over  from  one  to 
another. 

DEALING,  from  the  verb  to  deal,  in 
German  theiUu  to  divide,  signifies  to  get 
together  in  parts  according  to  a certain 
ratio,  or  at  a given  price. 

The  lending  idea  in  trade  is  that  of  car- 

2ing  on  business  for  purposes  of  gain ; 

e rest  are  but  modes  of  trade:  com- 
merce is  a mode  of  trade  by  exchange : 
traffic  it  a sort  of  personal  trade,  a send- 
ing from  hand  to  hand  ; dealing  is  a bar- 
gaining or  calculating  kind  of  trade. 
Trade  is  either  on  a large  or  small  scale; 
commerce  is  alwuys  on  a large  scale : we 
may  trade  retail  or  wholesale ; we  always 
carry  on  commerce  by  wholesale:  trade 
is  either  within  or  without  the  country  ; 
commerce  is  always  between  different 
countries : there  may  be  a trade  between 
two  towns ; but  there  is  a commerce  be- 
tween England  and  America,  hetween 
France  and  Germany:  hence  it  urises 
that  the  general  term  trade  is  of  inferior 
import  when  compared  with  commerce. 
The  commerce  of  a country,  in  the  ab- 
stract and  general  sense,  conveys  more  to 
our  mind,  and  is  a more  noble  expression, 
than  the  trade  of  the  country,  as  the  mer- 
chant ranks  higher  than  the  tradesman, 
end  a commercial  house,  than  a trading 
concern.  Trade  may  be  altogether  do- 
mestic, and  betwixt  neighbours ; the 
traffic  is  that  which  goes  forward  betwixt 
persons  at  a distance  ; in  this  manner 
there  may  be  a great  traffic  betwixt  two 
towns  or  cities,  as  betwixt  London  and 
the  capitals  of  the  different  counties. 
Trade  may  cousist  simply  in  buying 
and  selling  according  to  a stated  valua- 
tion ; dealings  are  carried  on  in  mat- 
ters that  admit  of  a variation : hence  we 
speak  of  dealers  in  wool,  in  corn,  seeds, 
and  the  like,  w ho  buy  up  portions  of  these 
goods,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  market. 

These  terms  will  also  admit  of  an  ex- 
tended application:  hence  we  speak  of 
the  risk  of  trade,  the  narrowness  of  a 
trading  spirit ; the  commerce  of  the  world, 
a legal,  or  illicit  commerce;  to  makea  treffic 
of  honours,  of  principles,  of  places,  ami 
the  like;  plain-dealing  or  under-kand- 
dealing. 

Trade,  sltboat  raUrfln-  the  nrithdi  territories, 
tu  (ires  at  a klod  of  additional  empire.  Addison. 
Nature  tbhort 

Anil  dritet  thee  oat  froat  tbs  society 

And  commerce  of  msnktod  for  breach  of  faith. 

Boot*  sax. 


The  Hoe  of  Ninos  this  poor  comfort  bclnps. 

We  sell  their  dust,  nod  trajffick  for  their  biers. 

Dsydxk. 

traffic,  v.  Trade. 
train,  ».  Procession. 
traitorous,  r.  Treacherous. 
tranquillity,  v.  Peace. 
to  transact,  ».  To  negociate. 
transaction,  v.  Proceeding. 
to  transcend,  t>.  To  exceed. 
to  transcribe,  v.  To  copy. 

TO  transfigure,  transform, 

METAMORPHOSE.  • 
TRANSFIGURE  is  to  make  to  pass 
over  into  another  figure ; TRANSFORM 
and  METAMORPHOSE  is  to  put  into 
another  form  : the  former  being  said  only 
of  spiritual  beings,  and  particularly  in  re- 
ference to  our  Saviour ; the  other  two 
terms  being  applied  to  that  which  has  n 
corporeal  form. 

Transformation  is  commonly  applied  to 
that  which  changes  its  outwurd  form  ; in 
this  munner  a harlequin  transforms  himself 
into  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  likenesses. 
Metamorphosis  is  applied  to  the  form  in- 
ternal as  well  as  external,  that  is,  to  the 
whole  nature;  in  this  manner  Ovid  de- 
scribes, among  others,  the  metamorphoses 
of  Narcissus  into  a flower,  and  Daphne 
into  n laurel : with  the  same  idea  we 
may  speak  of  it  rustic  being  metamor- 
phosed, by  the  force  of  art,  into  a fine 
gentleman. 

W»*  have  of  thin  jcentleman  a piece  of  the  Iram- 
JiKuration , which  I think  is  held  a work  second  to 
ao-Te  In  the  world.  Sthkik. 

A lad)'*  shift  may  be  metu  marphoietl  into  billets- 
doux,  and  come  into  her  pancsslon  a second  time. 

Addison* 

Can  a eood  Intent  Job,  or  rather  a rery  wicked  one 
so  mi-called,  transform  perjury  and  hypocrisy  luto 

merit  and  perfection  ? South. 

TO  TRANSFORM,  V.  To  tianS- 

Jigure. 

to  transgress,  v.  To  infringe. 
transgression,  v.  Offence.  • 
transient,  c.  Temporary. 
transitory,  i'.  Temporary. 
transparent,  v.  Pellucid. 
to  transport,  v.  To  bear. 
transport,  v.  Ecslacy. 
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travel,  v.  Journey. 
treacherous,  v.  Faithless. 
treacherous,  v.  Insidious. 

TREACHEROUS,  TRAITOROUS, 
TREASONABLE. 

These  epithets  are  ail  applied  to  one 
who  betrays  his  trust ; but  TREACHER- 
OUS (v.  Faithless)  respects  a man’s  pri- 
vate relations  j TRAITOROUS,  his  pub- 
lic relation  to  his  prince  and  his  country  : 
he  is  a treacherous  friend,  and  u traitorous 
subject.  We  may  be  treacherous  to  our 
enemies  as  well  ns  our  friends,  for  no- 
thing can  lessen  the  obligation  to  preserve 
the  fidelity  of  promise ; we  may  be  trai- 
torous to  our  country  by  abstaining  to 
lend  that  aid  which  is  in  our  puwer,  for 
nothing  but  death  can  do  away  the  obli- 
gation which  we  owe  to  it  by  the  law  of 
nature.  Traitorous  and  TREASON- 
ABLE are  both  applicable  to  subjects: 
but  the  former  is  extended  to  all  public 
acts;  the  latter  only  to  those  which  affect 
the  supreme  power  : a soldier  is  traitor- 
ous who  goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  ene- 
my against  his  country  ; a man  is  guilty 
of  treasonable  practices  who  meditates 
the  life  of  tho  king,  or  aims  at  subverting 
bis  government : a man  may  he  a traitor 
under  all  forms  of  government;  hut  he 
can  be  guilty  of  treason  only  in  a monar- 
chical state. 

Tim  very  charge  o f fully  >liool4  make  men  cau- 
tion. ho*  they  listen  to  (lie  trrachero i..  propoula 
which  come  from  liis  own  bo-tom.  South. 

AH  lh«  evil*  of  war  must  unavoidably  bo  endured, 
as  the  necessary  mean*  to  give  success  to  the  traitor • 
bum  designs  of  lbs  rebel.  South. 

Herod  tramped  op  a sham  plot  against  Hyrcanu*, 
aa  If  be  held  correspondence  with  Mulchus  Klug  «-f 
Arabia,  for  accomplishing  treasonable  design*  against 
him,  PniDBAix. 

treasonable,  v.  Treacherous. 

TO  treasure,  hoard. 

Tiie  idea  of  laying  up  carefully  is 
common  to  these  verbs;  but  to  1 REA- 
SURE  is  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving; to  HOARD,  to  lay  up  fur  the 
sake  of  accumulating ; we  treasure  up  the 
gifts  of  a friend  ; the  miser  hoards  up  his 
money  : we  nttach  a real  value  to  that 
which  we  treasure  ; a fictitious  value  to 
that  which  is  hoarded.  To  treasure  is 
used  either  in  the  proper  or  improper 
sense;  to  Aoardonlyin  the  proper  sense : 
we  treusure  a book  on  which  we  set  par- 
ticular value,  or  we  treasure  the  words  or 


’ TREMBLING. 

actions  of  another  in  our  recollection  ; the 
miser  hoards  in  his  coffers  whatever  he 
can  scrape  together. 

Fancy  can  combine  the  Meat  wWcfc  memory  baa 

tremnrtd.  Hawumom  oam. 

Hoards  ev’u  beyond  the  miter’d  abound. 

Gold#  with. 

treat,  v.  Feast. 

to  treat  for  on  about,  v.  To 

■negotiate. 

© 

treatise,  v . Essay. 

TREATMENT,  USAGE. 
TREATMENT  implies  the  act  of 
treating,  and  USAGE  that  ot  using: 
treatment  may  be  partial  or  temporary  ; 
but  usage  it  properly  employed  lor  that 
which  is  permanent  or  continued  i a 
asser-by  may  meet  with  WVtreutment ; 
ut  children  and  domestics  ore  liable  to 
meet  with  ill-ucagf.  All  persons  may 
meet  with  treatment  from  others  with 
whom  they  casually  come  in  connexion  ; 
but  usage  is  applied  more  properly  to 
those  who  are  more  or  less  in  the  power 
of  others : children  may  receive  good  or 
ill  usage  from  those  who  have  the  charge 
of  them,  servants  from  their  masters,  or 
w ives  from  their  husbands. 

Dy  promise*  of  more  Indulgent  treatment,  If  tbej 
would  unite  with  him  (Carte*)  against  their  oppres- 
sor*, be  prevailed  on  the  people  ttf  supply  the  Spa- 
nish camp  with  provision*.  ItoBK»T*on. 

If  wo  look  further  Into  the  world,  we  *hall  Ind 
till*  usage  (of  our  Saviour  from  bl*  owa)  not  *o  very 
strange;  for  kindred  I*  oot  frkmdjfclp.  South. 

trembling,  tremor,  trepi- 
dation. 

All  these  terms  are  derived  from  the 
very  same  source  (v.  Agitation),  and  de- 
signate a general  state  of  agitation : 
TREMBLING  is  not  only  ‘be  most  fa- 
miliar but  also  tbe  most  indefinite  term 
of  tbe  three;  TREPIDATION  and 
TREMOR  are  species  of  trembling. 
Trembling  expresses  any  degree  of  invo- 
luntary shaking  ol  the  frame,  from  the 
affection  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind ; 
cold,  nervous  affections,  fear,  and  the 
like,  are  tho  ordinary  cause*  of  trembling : 
tremor  is  a slight  degree  ol  trembling, 
which  arises  only  from  a mental  affection; 
when  the  spirits  are  agitated,  the  mind  is 
thrown  into  a tremor  by  any  trifling  inci- 
dent: trepidation  is  more  violent  than 
either  of  the  two,  and  springs  from  the 
defective  state  of  the  mind,  it  shows  it- 
self in  the  action,  or  the  different  move- 
ments ol'  the  body,  rather  than  in  the 
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body;  those  who  hare  not  the  reqni* 
aite  composure  of  mind  to  command 
themselves  on  all  occasions  nre  apt  to 
do  what  is  required  of  them  with  tre- 
pidation. 'Trembling  is  either  an  occa- 
sional or  an  habitual  infirmity  ; there  is 
no  one  who  may  not  be  sometimes  seized 
with  a trembling,  and  there  are  those  who, 
from  a lasting  disense  or  from  old  age, 
are  never  rid  of  it : tremor  is  but  occa- 
sional, and  consequently  depends  rather 
on  the  nature  of  the  occasion;  no  one 
who  has  a proper  degree  of  modesty  can 
make  his  first  appearance  in  public  with- 
out feeling  a tremor  : trepidation  may  be 
cither  occasional  or  habitual,  but  oltener 
the  latter,  since  it  arises  rather  from  the 
weakness  of  the  mind  than  the  strength 
of  the  cause. 

And  with  unmanly  f re mblingt  shook  the  car.  Popk. 

The  ferocious  insolence  of  Cromwell,  the  ni|f?rd 
brutality  of  Harrison,  and  the  general  trepidation 
of  fear  and  wickedness  (In  the  rebel  parliament), 
would  make  a picture  of  unexampled  variety. 

* Johnson. 

Laughter  1*  a vent  of  «ny  sudden  joy  that  (trike* 
upon  the  miod,  which,  bring  too  volatile  and  strour, 
break*  out  la  this  tremor  of  the  voice.  Stbblf. 

7 'rcmbling  and  tremulous  are  applied 
as  epithet*,  either  to  persons  or  things : a 
trembling  voice  evinces  trepidation  of 
mind,  a tremulous  voice  evinces  a tremor 
of  mind  : notes  in  music  are  sometimes 
trembling ; the  motion  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  is  tremulous. 

Ami  read  th#  trembling  unresisting  prey.  Pops. 
A*  tbu*  th’  effulgence  tremulous  I drank, 

With  cherish'd  gaze.  Thomson. 

tremendous,  v.  Fearful . 
tremor,  v.  Agitation, 
tremor,  V.  Trembling. 
trepidation,  v.  Agitation. 
trepidation,  v.  Trembling. 
trespass,  t!.  Offence. 
trial,  v.  Attempt. 
trial,  v.  Experience. 
tribute,  v.  Tax. 
trick,  v.  Artifice. 
to  trick,  v.  To  cheat. 

tripling,  trivial,  petty, 
frivolous,  futile. 
TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  both  come 
from  trivium,  a common  place  of  resort 
where  three  roads  meet,  and  signify  com- 
mon. 


PETTY  is  in  French  petit  little,  in  La- 
tin putus  a boy  or  minion,  and  the  Hebrew 
pethi  foolish. 

FRIVOLOUS,  in  Latin  frivolus,  comes 
in  all  probability  from  frio  to  crumble 
into  dust,  signifying  reduced  to  nothing. 

FUTILE,  in  Latin  futilis,  from  Jut  to 
to  pour  out,  signifies  cast  away  as  worth- 
less. 

All  these  epithets  characterize  an  ob- 
ject as  of  little  or  no  value  : trifling  and 
trivial  difFer  only  in  degree  ; the  latter 
denoting  a still  lower  degree  of  value 
than  the  former.  What  is  trifling  or  tri- 
vial is  that  which  does  not  require  any 
consideration,  and  may  be  easily  passed 
over  as  forgotten  : trifling  objections  can 
never  weigh  against  solid  reason ; trivial 
remarks  only  expose  the  shallowness  of 
the  renmrker  : what  is  petty  is  beneath 
our  consideration,  it  ought  to  be  disre- 
garded and  held  cheap;  it  would  lie  a 
petty  consideration  for  a minister  of  state 
to  look  to  the  small  savings  of  a private 
family  : what  is  frivolous  and  futile  is  dis- 
graceful for  any  one  to  consider;  the 
former  in  relation  to  all  the  objects  of 
our  pursuit  or  attachment,  the  latter  only 
in  regard  to  matters  of  reasoning ; dress 
is  a frivolous  occupation  when  it  forms 
the  chief  business  of  a rational  being; 
the  objections  of  free-thinkers  against  re- 
vealed religion  are  as  futile  as  they  are 
mischievous. 

We  exrecd  th#  ancients  In  doggerel  humour,  bur* 
lexque,  and  all  the  trivial  art*  of  ridicule.  Aonivow# 

There  l«  scarcely  any  mao  without  *onte  favourite 
trifle  which  he  value*  above  greater  attainment*; 
some  desire  of  petty  praise  which  he  eanuot  pa- 
tiently suffer  to  be  frustrated.  Johnson. 

It  is  an  endless  and  frivolnut  pursuit  to  act  by 
any  other  rule  than  tho  care  of  satisfying;  our  ova 
minds.  SrKKtr. 

Out  of  a multiplicity  of  criticism*  by  various  hand* 
many  are  sure  to  b e futile.  Cowrrn. 

trivial,  v.  Trifling. 
troop,  company. 

In  a military  sense  a TROOP  is 
among  the  horse  what  a COMPANY  is 
among  the  foot;  hut  this  is  only  a'parrial 
acceptation  of  the  terms.  Troop,  in 
French  troupe,  Spanish  tropa,  Latin  turba, 
signifies  an  indiscriminate  multitude; 
company  (a.  To  accompany)  is  any  num- 
ber joined  together,  and  bearing  each 
other  company:  hence  we  speak  of  a 
troop  of  hunters,  a company  of  players ; 
n troop  of  horsemen,  a company  of  tra- 
vellers. 

TO  TROUBLE,  V.  To  afflict , 
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TO  TROUBLE,  DISTURB,  MOLEST. 
Whatever  uneasiness  or  painful  sen- 
timent is  produced  in  the  mind  by  out- 
ward circumstances  is  effected  cither  by 
TROUBLE  (y.  Affliction),  by  DISTURB- 
ANCE (v.  Commotion),  or  by  MOLEST- 
ATION (y.  To  inconvenience).  Trouble 
is  the  most  uenernl  in  its  application  ; we 
may  be  troubled  hy  the  want  -of  a thing, 
or  troubled  by  that  which  is  unsuitable  : 
we  are  disturbed  and  molested  only  by  that 
which  actively  troubles.  Pecuniary  wants 
are  the  greatest  troubles  in  life ; the  per- 
verseness of  servants,  the  indisposition  or 
ill  behaviour  of  children,  are  domestic 
troubles:  but  the  noise  of  children  is  a 
disturbance,  and  the  prospect  of  want  dis- 
turbs the  mind.  Trouble  may  be  perma- 
nent ; disturbance  and  molestation  are 
temporary,  anti  both  refer  to  the  peace 
which  is  destroyed : a disturbance  ruf- 
fles or  throws  out  of  a tranquil  state  ; a 
molestation  burdens  or  bears  hard  either 
on  the  body  or  the  mind  : noise  is  always 
a disturbance  to  one  who  wishes  to  think, 
or  to  remain  in  quiet ; talking,  or  any 
noise,  is  a molestation  to  one  who  is  iu  au 
irritable  frame  of  body  or  mind. 

t' l, met  was  rxcwdlagly  troubled  at  Ibc  sight  of 
hit  mother  (In  the  El.tlan  field*).  Addi.ok. 

No  healing  round*  disturb  (heir  golden  sleep. 

Sinn. 

All  n*e  those  arm*  which  nature  hat  bestow'd, 

Produce  their  tender  progeny,  sod  feed 
with  care  parental,  whllat  that  care  they  need 
In  them  lov'd  office*  completely  bleat. 

No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vale  fears  molest. 

Jrmrm. 

TROUBLES,  v.  Difficulties. 
TROUBLESOME,  IRKSOME,  VEXA- 
TIOUS. 

These  epithets  are  applied  to  the  ob- 
jects which  create  trouble  or  vexation. 

IRKSOME  is  compounded  of  irk  and 
some,  from  the  German  arger  vexation, 
which  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 

TROUBLESOME  (b.  To  afflict)  is 
here,  as  before,  the  generic  term ; irk- 
some and  VEXATIOUS  are  species  of  the 
troublesome  : what  is  troublesome  creates 
either  bodily  or  mental  pain;  what  is 
irksome  creates  a mixture  of  bodily  and 
mental  pain;  and  what  is  vexatious 
creates  purely  mental  pain.  What 
requires  great  exertion,  or  it  too  long 
continued  exertion  or  exertions,  cou- 
pled with  difficulties,  is  troublesome ; in 
this  sense  the  laying  in  stoics  for  the 
winter  is  a troublesome  work  for  the 


ants,  and  compiling  a dictionary  is  a 
troublesome  labour  to  some  writers:  what 
requires  any  exertion  which  we  are  un- 
willing to  make,  or  interrupts  the  peace 
which  we  particularly  long  for,  is  irksome  ; 
in  this  sense  giving  and  receiving  of 
visits  is  irksome  to  some  persons  ; travel- 
ling is  irksome  to  others;  what  comes 
across  our  particular  wishes,  or  disap- 
appoints  us  iu  a particular  manner,  is 
vexatious;  in  this  sense  the  loss  of  a prize 
which  we  had  hoped  to  gain  may  be  vex- 
atious. 

The  incursion*  of  troublesome  thought*  are  often 
violent  und  Importunate*  Jonnnow. 

For  not  to  Irksome  toll,  but  to  delight  he  made  a*. 

Miltou. 

The  pensive  pod  dm*  baa  already  taught. 

How  vain  is  hope,  and  bow  eejeatious  thought. 

Futon. 

to  truck,  v.  To  exchange. 
true,  v.  Sincere. 
trust,  v.  Belief. 
to  trust,  v.  To  confide. 
trust,  v.  Hope. 
triJsty,  v.  Faithful. 
truth,  veracity. 

TRUTH  belongs  to  the  thing;  VE- 
RACITY to  the  person  : the  truth  of  the 
story  is  admitted  upon  the  veracity  of  the 
narrator. 

I shall  think  myself  oblfjrrd  for  the  future  to  apeak 
always  iu  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart.  Addison. 

Maay  relations  of  traveller*  have  hern  sllphted  at 
fabulous,  till  more  frequent  voyages  hate  confirmed 
their  rcracity.  Johnson. 

TRY,  TB.MFT. 

TRY,  t?.  To  attempt. 

TEMPI’,  r.  To  attempt. 

To  try  is  to  call  forth  one’s  ordinary 
powers ; to  tempt  is  a particular  species 
of  trial : we  try  either  ourselves  or  others ; 
we  tempt  others  : we  try  a person  only  in 
the  path  of  his  duty ; but  we  may  tempt 
him  to  depart  from  his  duty  : it  is  neces- 
sary to  try  the  fidelity  of  a servant  before 
you  place  confidence  in  him  ; it  is  wicked 
to  tempt  any  one  to  do  that  which  we 
should  thiuk  wrong  to  do  ourselves : our 
strength  is  tried  by  frequent  experiments; 
we  are  tempted , by  the  weakness  of  our 
principles,  to  give  way  to  the  violence  of 
our  passions. 

League  all  your  force*  then,  ye  pow’n  above. 

Join  all,  and  fry  the  omnipotence  of  Jove.  Pore. 
Still  the  old  feting  remain'd,  and  men  be^aa, 

Tc  tempi  the  serpent,  a»  he  temptrd  man. 

Dirrii. 
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TO  TUMBLE,  V.  To  fall. 
tumid,  v.  Turgid. 

TUMULT,  v.  Bustle. 
tumultuary,  v.  Tumultuous. 

TUMUI.TUOU8,  TUMULTUARY. 

TUMULTUOUS  signifies  having  tu- 
mult; TUMULTUAKY,  disposed  for 
tumult : the  former  is  applied  to  objects 
in  general ; the  lattor  to  persons  only : 
in  tumultuous  meetings  the  ruice  of  rea- 
son is  the  last  thing  that  is  heard  ; it  is 
the  natural  tendency  of  large  and  pro- 
miscuous assemblies  to  become  tumul- 
tuary. 

But,  Ot  beyond  description  Soppiest  he 
Who  ne’er  must  roll  on  life'*  tumultuous  see. 

Prior. 

With  tumultuary,  hot  Irreelatible  violence,  the 
Scotch  Insurgents  fell  opon  the  cborcher  In  thnt  city 
(Perth).  RomtRTeoK. 

TUMULTUOUS,  TURBULENT,  SEDI- 
TIOUS, MUTINOUS. 

TUMULTUOUS  (t>.  Bustle)  describes 
the  disposition  to  make  a noise;  those 
who  attend  the  play-houses,  particularly 
the  lower  orders,  are  frequently  tumul- 
tuous: TURBULENT  marks  a hostile 
spirit  of  resistance  to  authority;  when 
prisoners  are  dissatisfied  they  are  fre- 
quently turbulent : SEDITIOUS  marks 
a spirit  of  resistance  to  government ; dur- 
ing the  French  revolution  the  people  were 
often  disposed  to  be  seditious  : MUTIN- 
OUS marks  a spirit  of  resistance  against 
officers  either  in  the  army  or  navy ; a 
general  will  not  fail  to  quell  the  first  ris- 
ings of  a mutinous  spirit.  Electioneering 
mobs  are  always  tumultuous  ; the  young 
and  the  ignorant  are  so  averse  to  control 
that  they  are  easily  led  by  the  example 
of  an  individual  to  be  turbulent ; among 
the  Homans  the  people  were  in  the  habits 
of  holding  seditious  meetings,  and  some- 
times the  soldiery  would  be  mutinous. 

TURBULENT,  V.  TumullttOUS. 

TURGID,  TUMID,  BOMBASTIC. 

TURGID  and  TUMID  both  signify 
swoln,  but  they  differ  in  their  applica- 
tion : turgid  belongs  to  diction,  as  a tur- 
gid style  ; tumid  is  applicable  to  the  water 
and  other  objects,  ns  the  lumisl  waves. 
BOMBASTIC,  from  bombastic  a kind  of 
cotton,  signifies  puffed  up  like  cotton,  and 
is,  like  turgid,  applicable  to  words ; but 
the  bombastic  includes  the  sentiments  ex- 


pressed : turgid  ily  is  confined  mostly  to 
the  mode  of  expression.  A writer  is  tur- 

f;id,  who  expresses  a simple  thought  in 
ofty  language:  a person  is  bombustic  who 
deals  in  large  words  and  introduces  high 
sentiments  in  common  discourse. 

TO  TURN,  BEND,  TWIST,  DISTORT, 
WRING,  WREST,  WRENCH. 
TURN,  in  French  tourner,  comes  from 
the  Greek  ropvtw  to  turn,  and  ropuoc  a 
turner’s  wheel. 

BF.ND,  t>.  Bend. 

TWIST,  in  Saxon  getwisan,  German 
zuieyen  to  double,  comes  from  swey  two. 

DISTORT,  in  Latin  d'ulortus,  partici- 
ciple  of  distorqueo,  compounded  of  die 
and  torqueo,  signifies  to  turn  violently 
aside. 

To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  put  a 
thing  out  of  its  place  in  an  uneven  line ; 
to  berui,  and  the  rest,  are  species  of  turn- 
ing : wc  tarn  a thing  by  moving  it  from 
one  point  to  another;  thus  we  turn  the 
earth  over : to  bend  is  simply  to  change 
its  direction ; thus  a stick  is  bent : to 
twist  is  to  bend  many  times,  to  make 
many  turns : to  distort  is  to  turn  or  bend 
out  of  the  right  course ; thus  the  face  is 
distorted  in  convulsions.  To  WRING 
is  to  twist  with  violence ; thus  linen 
which  has  been  wetted  is  wrung:  to 
WREST  or  WRENCH  is  to  separate 
from  a body  by  means  of  twisting  ; tbos 
a stick  rany  l>e  wrested  out  of  the  hand, 
or  a hinge  wrenched  off  the  door. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  the 
moral  application  : we  turn  a person  from 
his  design  ; we  bend  the  will  of  a person ; 
we  twist  the  meaning  of  words  to  suit  our 
purposes : we  distort  them  so  as  to  give 
them  an  entirely  false  meaning;  we  wring 
a confession  from  one ; or  wrest  the 
meaning  of  a person’s  words. 

Yet  Mill  they  Slid  a fofure  ta«k  remain. 

To  turn  the  Ml),  ami  break  (lie  clad*  again. 

Drybrk. 

Strnog  pa*, ton  dwells  on  that  object  wlileh  has 
felled  and  taken  presets  ion  of  the  tool ; it  Is  too 
much  occupied  and  filled  by  It  to  turn  Its  view  aside. 

Blair. 

Some  to  the  bouse. 

The  fold  and  dairy,  hungry  bend  their  flight. 

Thomson. 

Bnt  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortur'd  worm, 
Coovutstvr,  twt.t  in  ugoofzing  folds.  Tkoxsor. 
We  saw  their  stern,  distorted  looks  from  far. 

Durant. 

Our  bodies  are  unhappily  made  the  weapons 
sin ; therefore  we  most,  by  an  austrre  course 
duty,  first  wring  these  weapons  out  of  Its  bands. 

Bout*. 
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Wrattuf  the  tat  t»  the  old  plant'*  ton  if, 

Thot  bear'd  once  non  mutt  suffer  v loir  we. 

Dtiaio. 

She  wrench'd  the  jailin  with  her  dying  hand*. 

Dtnu. 

TURN,  BENT. 

These  words  are  only  compared  here 
in  the  figurative  application,  as  respects 
the  state  of  a person’s  inclination : the 
TURN  is  therefore,  as  before,  indefinite 
os  to  the  degree  ; it  is  the  first  rising  in- 
clination : BENT  is  a positively  strong 
turn,  a confirmed  inclination;  a child 
may  early  discover  a turn  for  music  or 
drawing;  but  the  real  bent  of  his  genius 
is  not  known  until  he  has  made  a profi- 
ciency in  his  education,  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  different  things  : it 
may  be  very  well  to  indulge  the  turn  of 
mind  ; it  is  of  great  importance  to  follow 
the  bent  of  the  mind  as  far  as  respects 
arts  tind  sciences. 

( need  not  toll  you  how  a man  of  Mr.  Rowe'*  turn 
eatertaioed  me.  Pora. 

I know  the  front  of  your  piaamt  attention  P di- 
rected toward*  (be  eloquence  of  the  bar. 

Hhlwoth**  Ln-mt*  or  Punv. 

TO  TURN,  WIND,  WHIRL,  TWIRL, 
WRITHK. 

To  TURN  (».  To  turn)  is,  as  before, 
the  generic  term ; the  rest  are  but  modes 
of  turning;  that  is,  WIND,  to  Itrrn  a 
thing  round  in  a regular  manner; 
WHIRL,  to  turn  it  round  in  a violent 
manner  ; to  TWIRL,  to  turn  it  round  in 
any  irveeular  and  unmeaning  way ; 
WRITHE,  to  turn  round  in  convolution 
within  itself.  A worm  seldom  moves  in 
a straight  line ; it  it,  therefore,  always 
turning:  sometimes  it  lies,  and  some- 
times it  writhes  in  agony:  a wheel  is 
whirled  round  by  the  force  of  gunpowder  i 
a top  is  twirled  by  a child  in  play. 

How  In*  tills  poison  lort  Hr  wonted  wap  I 
It  tbotild  have  burnt  Hi  pnwnpe,  not  hare  linger'd 
In  the  blind  labyrinth*  aud  crooked  turning* 

Of  human  composition.  DlYOKV. 

The  tracka  of  Providence  like  river*  urind. 

Here  run  before  dr,  there  Vet  real  behind.  Higgins. 

He  wts  bo  cfrll  ruffian ; cone  of  (Yiore 

Who  lie  with  twisted  lock*,  betray  with  shrug*. 

Thomson. 

Man  I*  hut  mnn.  Inconstant  Hill,  and  various; 
There*#  no  to-morrow  In  him  like  to-day ; 

Perhaps  the  atom*,  whirling  In  hi*  brain, 

Mcke  him  think  linnettly  Iht*  present  hour; 

The  nest,  a swarm  of  base,  ungrateful  thoophts 
May  mount  aloft.  DnvnKN. 

I had  u*rd  my  eyo  to  soch  a quick  snccrwlon  of 
object*,  that.  In  the  most  precipitate  twirl.  I coold 
catch  a sentence  out  of  each  author.  Steels. 


Dying,  he  bellow’d  out  bis  dread  resort*. 

And  trr/fA’d  with  seeming  angnUh  of  the  *ouL 

IdtftUYs 

to  twirl,  v.  To  turn. 
to  twist,  v.  To  turn. 
type,  v.  Figure. 
tyrannical,  v.  Absolute. 

U. 

umpire,  v.  Judge. 
unbelief,  v.  Disbelief. 

unbelief,  infidelity,  incre- 
dulity. 

UNBELIEF  !v.  Belief)  respects  mat- 
ters in  general ; INFIDELITY  (v.  Faith- 
ful) is  unbelief  as  respects  Divine  revela- 
tion ; INCREDULITY  is  unbelief  in 
ordinary  matters.  Unbelief  is  taken  in 
an  indefinite  and  negative  sense;  it  is  the 
want  of  belief  in  any  particular  thing 
that  may  or  may  not  be  believed:  iiffi, 
delity  is  a more  active  state  of  mind  ; it 
supposes  a violent  and  total  rejection  of 
that  which  ought  to  be  believed:  incre- 
dulity is  also  an  active  statu  of  mind,  in 
which  we  oppose  a belief  to  matters  that 
may  be  rejected.  Unbelief  does  not  of 
itself  convey  any  reproachful  meaning; 
it  depends  upon  the  thing  disbelieved  l 
infidelity  is  taken  in  the  worst  sense  fur  a 
blind  and  senseless  perversity  io  refusing 
belief : incredulity  is  often  a mark  of  wis- 
dom. The  Jews  are  unbelievers  in  the 
mission  of  our  Saviour ; the  Turks  are 
infidels,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe 
in  the  Bible;  Deists  and  Atheists  are 
likewise  infidels,  inasmuch  as  they  set 
themselves  up  against  Divine  revelation; 
well-informed  people  are  always  inerc - 
dulous  of  stories  respecting  ghosts  and 
apparitions. 

One  grit  by  heart  a catalogue  of  tkle-paeea  and 
editions;  and  IroioediateW,  to  become  conspicuous, 
declare*  that  be  is  an  unbeliever.  Addison. 

Belirf  and  profusion  will  speak  a Cbrtatlan  but 
my  faintly,  when  thy  conversation  proclaims  thee  an 
injldet.  South. 

The  youth  heart  all  the  predictions  of  the  aged 
with  otntinate  incredulity.  Johnson. 

unblemished,  v.  Blameless. 

unbodied,  v.  Incorporeal. 

UNBOUNDED,  V.  BoUtldlciS. 

unceasingly,  v.  Incessantly. 
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UNCERTAIN,  V.  Doubtful. 
unconcerned,  v.  Indifferent. 
unconquerable,  v.  Invincible. 

TO  UNCOVER,  DISCOVER. 

To  UNCOVER,  like  DISCOVER,  im- 
plies to  tuke  off  the  covering ; but  the 
former  refers  mostly  to  an  artificial,  ma- 
terial, and  occasional  covering  j the  latter 
to  a natural,  moral,  and  habitual  cover- 
ing : plants  nre  uncovered,  that  they  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  air ; they  are 
discovered  to  gratify  the  researches  of  the 
botanist. 

uncovered,  v.  Bare. 

UNDAUNTED,  V.  Bold. 
undeniable,  r.  Indubitable. 

UNDER,  BELOW,  BENEATH. 

UNDER,  like  hind  in  behind,  and  the 
German  unler,  hintcr,  &c.  are  all  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  in  implying 
the  relation  of  enclosure. 

BELOW  denotes  the  state  of  being 
low;  and  BENEATH  from  the  German 
nietter,  and  the  Greek  vtpOt  or  ivtpOi 
downwards,  has  the  same  original  signi- 
fication. It  is  evident,  therefore,  from 
the  above,  that  the  preposition  under  de- 
notes any  situation  of  retirement  or  con- 
cealment ; below,  any  situation  of  infe- 
riority or  lowness ; and  beneath,  the  same, 
only  in  a still  greater  degree.  We  are 
covered  or  sheltered  by  that  which  we 
stand  under  ; we  excel  or  rise  above  that 
which  is  below  os ; we  look  down  upon 
that  which  is  beneath  os : we  live  under 
the  protection  of  government ; the  sun 
disappears  when  it  is  bcltne  the  horizon ; 
we  are  apt  to  tread  upon  that  which  is  al- 
together beneath  us. 

The  Jewish  writer*  In  their  chronological  compu- 
tations often  shoot  under  or  over  the  troth  at  their 

pleasure.  Piidkmi. 

All  aublunarj  comforts  Imitate  the  rhaoceablencwi, 
as  weft  as  led  the  Influence,  of  the  planet  they  are 
under.  Hours, 

Oar  minds  are  here  and  there,  Moir,  above  ; 

Nothing  that’s  mortal  can  so  quickly  move. 

Diibam. 

How  can  any  thin*  better  be  expected  than  rust 
and  canker  when  men  will  rather  dig  their  treasure 
from  beneath  than  fetch  it  from  above.  South. 

TO  UNDERSTAND,  V.  To  COIlCe'we. 

UNDERSTANDING,  INTELLECT, 
INTELLIGENCE. 

UNDERSTANDING  (».  To  conceive), 
being  the  Saxon  word,  is  employed  to  de- 


scribe a familiar  and  easy  operation  of 
the  mind  in  forming  distinct  ideas  of 
things.  INTELLECT  (v.  Intellect)  is 
employed  to  mark  the  same  operation  in 
regard  to  higher  and  more  abstruse  ob- 
jects. The  undiTstanding  applies  to  the 
first  exercise  of  the  rational  powers  : it  is 
therefore  aptly  said  of  children  nnd  sa- 
vages that  they  employ  their  understand- 
ings on  the  simple  objects  of  perception  ; 
n child  uses  his  understanding  to  distin- 
guish the  dimensions  of  objects,  or  to  ap- 
ply the  right  names  to  the  things  that 
come  before  his  notice. 

Intellect,  being  a matured  state  of  the 
understanding,  is  roost  properly  applied 
to  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  their 
powers  in  full  vigour:  we  spenk  of  un- 
derstanding as  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tion between  mail  nnd  brute ; but  human 
lie i tigs  are  distinguished  from  eneb  other 
by  the  measure  of  their  intellect.  Wo 
may  expect  the  youngest  children  to  em- 
ploy nn  understanding  according  to  the 
opportunities  which  they  have  of  using 
their  senses ; we  nre  gratified  when  we 
see  great  intellect  in  the  youth  whom  vre 
are  instructing. 

Intellect  nnd  INTELLIGENCE  are 
derived  from  the  same  word  ; but  intellect 
describes  the  power  itself,  and  intelli- 
gence the  exercise  of  that  power : the  in- 
tellect may  be  hidden,  but  the  intelligence 
brings  it  to  light ; hence  we  speak  of 
intelligence  as  displayed  in  the  counte- 
nance of  a child  whose  looks  evince  that 
he  has  exerted  his  intellect,  nnd  thereby 
proved  that  it  exists.  Hence  it  arises 
that  the  word  intelligence  lias  been  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  knowledge  or  in- 
formation, because  these  are  the  express 
fruits  of  intelligence : we  must  know  by 
means  of  intelligence ; but  we  may  lie 
ignorant  with  a great  share  of  intellect. 

The  l%ht  within  u«  (i  (tine#  the  full)  become  dark* 
ness;  and  the  understanding,  that  should  be  ryoa 
to  the  blind  faculty  of  the  will,  la  blind  itself.  South* 

All  those  arts  and  invention*  which  vulgar  mind! 
gaze  at,  the  ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are 
hut  the  rdiquM  of  aa  Intellect  defaced  with  slo  and 
time.  South. 

Silent  aa  the  ecstatic  bllaa 

Of  aoula,  that  by  Intelligence  converge.  Otw at. 

UNDERTAKING,  V.  Attempt. 

UNDETERMINED,  UNSETTLED, 
UNSTEADY,  WAVERING. 

UNDETERMINED  (r.  To  determine) 
is  a temporary  state  of  the  mind  ; UN- 
SETTLED is  commonly  more  lasting: 
we  nre  undetermined  in  the  ordinary  con- 
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UNFOLD. 


UNHAPPY. 


cents  of  life;  we  are  unsettled  in  matters 
of  opinion : we  may  be  undetermined 
whether  we  shall  go  or  stay  ; we  are  un- 
settled in  our  faith  or  religious  profession. 

Undetermined  and  unsettled  are  applied 
to  particular  objects;  UNSTEADY  and 
WAVERING  are  habits  of  the  mind  : to 
be  unsteady  is  in  fact  to  be  habitually  un- 
settled in  regard  to  all  objects.  An  un- 
settled character  is  one  that  has  no  settled 
principles  : an  unsteady  character  has  an 
unfitness  in  hitnself  to  settle.  Undeter- 
mined describes  one  uniform  state  of 
mind,  namely,  the  want  of  determination  : 
wavering  describes  a changeable,  state, 
namely,  the  state  of  determining  variously 
at  different  times.  Undetermined  is  al- 
ways taken  in  an  indifferent,  wavering 
mostly  in  a bad,  sense:  we  may  fre- 
quently be  undetermined  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  which  does  not  present  mo- 
tives for  determining;  but  a person  is 
mostly  wavering  from  a defect  in  his  cha- 
racter, in  cases  where  he  might  deter- 
mine. A parent  may  with  reason  be  un- 
determined as  to  the  line  of  life  which  he 
shall  choose  for  his  son  : men  of  soli  and 
timid  characters  are  always  wavering  in 
the  most  trivial,  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant concerns  of  life. 

W,  suffer  IS-  last  pan  of  IMS  to  West  from  0*  In 
wU  hopeo  of  some  fortoltoot  occurrence  or  drowsy 
egotllSmOons  of  undetermined  counsel.  Johssoh. 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  as  Cicero  war,  ho  seems 
fired  with  the  conteioj.talion  of  taimortality. 

Pataca. 

You  wnt  find  sohecness  and  truth  In  the  proper 
teachers  of  religion,  and  mach  unsteadiness  aod  ta- 
altyr  la  others.  Esat  Wavrwoarw. 

Yat  ioch.  wa  find, they  are  as  can  control 
The  scrTfle  action#  of  our  wur'rii itff  seal.  Pawa. 

UNEVEN,  V.  Odd. 

UNFAITHFUL,  V.  FdilkleSS. 
unfeeling,  v.  Hard. 

TO  UNFOLD,  UNRAVEL,  DEVELOPE. 

To  UNFOLD  is  to  open  that  which 
has  been  folded;  to  UNRAVEL  is  to 
open  that  which  has  been  ravelled  or  tan- 
gled i to  DEVELOPE  is  to  open  that 
which  has  been  wrapt  in  an  envelope.  The 
application  of  these  terms  therefore  to 
moral  objects  is  obvious  : what  has  been 
folded  and  kept  secret  is  unfolded;  in 
this  manner  a Hidden  transaction  is  un- 
folded, by  lining  related  circumstantially  : 
what  has  been  entangled  in  any  mystery 
or  confusion  is  unravelled : in  this  man- 
ner a mysterious  transaction  is  unravelled, 
if  any  circumstance  is  fully  accounted 


for : what  has  been  wrapped  up  so  as  to 
be  entirely  shut  out  from  view  is  deve- 
loped ; in  this  manner  the  plot  of  a play 
or  novel,  or  the  talent  of  a person,  is  de- 
veloped. 

And  to  Itse  M re- intruding  ryo  unfold 

Tto  various  twine  of  Thomson. 

You  mutt  he  tore  to  unrarel  all  jour  devtgruto  & 
jealous  mu.  ADDttoN. 

The  character  of  Trhrrlua  b eitrnuHjr  difficult  to 
(Urclopt.  CtMSKftums. 

ungovernable,  v.  Unruly. 

UNHAPPY,  MISERABLE, 
WRETCHED. 

UNHAPPY  is  literally  not  to  be 
happy;  this  is  the  negative  condition  of 
many  who  might  be  happy  if  they  pleased. 
MISERABLE  from  mttereor  to  pity,  is 
to  deserve  pity ; that  is  to  be  positively 
and  extremely  unhappy : this  is  the  lot 
only  of  a comparatively  few:  WRETCH- 
ED, from  our  word  wreck,  the  Saxon 
wrecca  an  exile,  and  the  like,  signifies 
cast  away  or  abandoned ; that  is,  parti- 
cularly miserable,  which  is  the  lot  of  still 
fewer.  As  happiness  lies  properly  in  the 
mind,  unhappy  is  taken  in  the  proper 
sense,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  feel- 
ings; but  is  figuratively  extended  to  the 
outward  circumstances  which  occasion 
the  painful  feelings;  we  lead  au  unhappy 
life,  or  are  in  au  unhappy  condition  : us 
that  which  excites  the  compassion  of 
others  must  be  external,  and  the  state  of 
abandonment  must  of  itself  be  au  out- 
ward state,  miserable  and  wretched  are 
properly  applied  to  the  outward  circum- 
stances which  cause  the  pain,  and  im- 
properly to  the  pain  which  is  ticcasioned. 
We  can  measure  the  force  of  these  words, 
that  is  to  say,  (he  degree  of  unhappiness 
which  they  express,  only  by  the  circum- 
stance which  causes  the  unhap/nness.  An 
unhappy  man  is  indefinite ; as  we  may  be 
unhap/y  from  slight  circumstances,  or 
from  those  which  are  important ; a child 
may  he  said  to  be  unhappy  at  the  loss  of 
a plaything  ; a man  is  unhappy  who  leads 
a vicious  life  : miserable  and  wretched  are 
more  limited  in  their  application ; a child 
cannot  be  either  miserable  or  stretched; 
and  he  who  is  so,  has  some  serious  cause 
either  in  his  own  mind  or  in  his  rircuni- 
stnnces  to  make  him  so  : a mao  is  miser- 
able who  is  tormented  by  his  conscience; 
a mother  will  lie  wretched  who  secs  her 
child  violently  tom  from  her. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  when 
takeu  to  designate  the  outward  circum- 
stances themselves ; he  is  an  unhappy 


UNIMPORTANT. 
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man  whom  nobody  likes,  and  who  likes 
nobody ; every  criminal  suffering  the 
punishment  of  his  offences  is  an  unhappy 
mnn.  The  condition  of  the  poor  is  parti- 
cularly miserable  in  countries  which  are 
not  blessed  with  the  abundance  that  Eng- 
land enjoys.  Philoctetes,  abandoned  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  a 
prey  to  the  most  poignant  grief  and  the 
horrors  of  indigence  and  solitude,  was  a 
wretched  man. 

Unhappy  is  only  applicable  to  that 
which  respects  the  happiness  of  man ; 
but  miserable  and  wretched  may  be  said  of 
that  which  is  mean  and  worthless  in  its 
nature  ; a writer  may  be  either  miserable 
or  wretched  according  to  the  lowness  of 
the  measure  at  which  he  is  rated;  so 
likewise  any  performance  may  be  misera- 
ble or  wretched ; u bouse  may  be  misera- 
ble or  wretched,  and  the  like. 

Sneh  It  thr  fate  unhappy  women  And, 

And  such  the  curse  Inlall'd  upon  our  kind.  Rowx. 

These  mtsertes  ire  more  then  may  be  borne. 

Biuinaar. 

’Tit  murmur,  discontent,  distrust, 

That  makes  }OU  wretched.  Glv. 

UNIFORM,  v.  Equal. 

UNIMPORTANT,  INSIGNIFICANT, 
IMMATERIAL  INCONSIDERABLE. 


Nlpno  and  Gaerr*  mule  no  ditcov  erics  of  »nj  Im- 
portance. Robertson. 

Th*t  the  tool  cannot  be  proved  mortal  by  aoy 
principle  of  natural  reason  la  1 thiok  no  incontider- 
able  point  gained.  South. 

As  I am  indig nifleunt  to  the  company  la  public 

placet,  I gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend  to 
make  an  appearance.  Addisom. 

If  It  the  judgement  of  Impartial  persons  the  at- 
pnmi*nH  be  strong  enough  to  convince  an  unbiassed 
mind  J it  I*  not  material  whether  every  wrangling 
•theta  will  sit  down  contented  with  them. 

8tillincflkkt« 

uninterruptedly,  v.  Incessantly. 
to  unite,  v.  To  add. 
to  unite,  v.  To  connect. 
universal,  v.  General. 
unjust,  v.  Wicked. 
unlearned,  v.  Ignorant. 

UNLESS,  EXCEPT. 

UNLESS,  which  is  equivalent  to  if 
less,  if  not,  or  if  one  fail,  is  employed 
only  for  the  particular  case  ; but  EX- 
CEPT has  always  a reference  to  some 
general  rule,  of  which  an  exception  is 
hereby  signified : I shall  not  do  it  unless 
lie  ask  me  ; no  one  can  enter  except  those 
who  are  provided  with  tickets. 

Unkit  mon-j  can  bn  borrowed,  trade  cannot  he 
carried  on.  Bikcuions. 


Tre  want  of  importance,  of  considera- 
tion, of  signification,  and  of  matter  or 
substance,  is  expressed  by  these  terms. 
They  differ  therefore  principally  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  primitives  ; 
but  they  are  so  closely  allied  that  they 
may  be  employed  sometimes  indifferent- 
ly. UNIMPORTANT  regards  the  con- 
sequences of  our  actions  : it  is  un import- 
ant whether  we  use  this  or  that  word  in 
certain  cases : INCONSIDERABLE 


If  a wife  contlnnes  In  Ihc  aw  of  her  Jrwetf  till 
1 in  husband's  drath,  she  shall  aftnwards  retain  them 
against  bis  tiecutots  sad  admlnlslratnra.  and  all 
other  persons  e crept  creditors.  BLacasTonr. 

un  lettered,  v.  Ignorant. 
unlike,  v.  Different. 
unlimited,  v.  Boundless. 
unmerciful,  v.  Hard-hearted. 

UNOFFENDING,  INOFFENSIVE, 


and  INSIGNIFICANT  respects  those  HARMLESS, 

things  which  may  attract  notice;  the  UNOFFENDING  denotes  the  act  of 
former  is  more  adapted  to  the  grave  style,  not  offending : INOFFENSIVE  the  pro- 
to designate  the  comparative  low  value  of  perty  of  not  being  disposed  or  apt  to  of- 
things ; the  latter  is  a familiar  term  fend : HARMLESS,  the  property  of 
which  seems  to  convey  a contemptuous  being  void  of  harm.  Unoffending  ex- 
meaning  : in  a description  wo  nmy  say  presses  therefore  only  a partial  state  ; in- 
that  the  number,  the  size,  the  quantity,  offensive  and  hurmless  mark  the  disposition 
Sec.  is  inconsiderable ; in  speaking  of  per-  and  character.  A child  is  unoffending 
sons  we  may  say  they  are  insignificant  in  as  long  as  he  does  nothing  to  offend 
stature, look,  talent,  station,  and  the  like ; others  ; but  he  may  be  offensive  if  he  dis- 
or,  speaking  of  things,  an  insignificant  pro-  cover  an  unamiablo  temper,  or  has  un- 
duction,or  nn  insignificant  word : IMMA-  pleasant  manners:  a creature  is  inoffen - 
TER1AL  is  a species  of  the  unimportant,  site  that  has  nothing  in  itself  that  can 
which  is  applied  only  to  familiar  subjects  ; offend ; but  that  is  harmless  which  hns 
it  is  immaterial  whether  we  go  to-day  or  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  harm. 
to-morrow  ; it  is  immaterial  whether  wc  Domestic  animals  are  frequently  very  iit- 
have  a few  or  many.  offensive;  it  is  a great  recommendation 
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UNRULY. 


UNSPEAKABLE, 


of  a quack  medicine  to  say  that  it  is 
harmless. 

The  unnfftnfHns  royal  IN  fie  one*  (of  Krunco)  were 
not  only  condemned  to  JanpuWh  In  »otitode  and  dark- 
Beaa,  but  their  bodir*  left  to  perUh  with  dlaeaw. 

Snriu. 

She  rrukhe#  innjfrnsfre  mo*t.  Milton. 

When  the  diaclpie  la  questioned  about  the  atudira 
of  hh  matter,  he  makes  report  of  some  minute  and 
frivolous  researches  which  are  Introduced  onljr  for 
tbc  purpose  of  raisins  a harmteu  laugh. 

Cumberland. 

unquestionable*  v.  Indubitable. 
unrelenting,  v.  Implacable. 

UNKBLVj  UNGOVERNABLE,  RE- 
FRACTORY. 

UNRULY  marks  the  want  of  dispo- 
sition to  be  ruled : UNGOVERNA- 

BLE, nn  absolute  incapacity  to  be  go- 
verned : the  former  is  a temporary  or 
partial  error,  the  latter  is  an  habitual 
defect  in  the  temper : a volatile  child 
will  be  occasionally  unruly ; any  child 
of  strong  passions  will  become  ungovern- 
able by  excessive  indulgence : we  say 
that  our  wills  are  unruly , and  our  tem- 
pers are  ungovernable.  The  unruly  re- 
spects that  which  is  to  be  ruled  or  turned 
at  the  instant,  and  is  applicable  therefore 
to  the  management  of  chddren : ungo- 
vernable respects  that  which  is  to  lie  put 
into  a regular  course,  and  is  applicable 
therefore  either  to  the  management  of 
children  or  the  direction  of  those  who  are 
above  the  state  of  childhood ; a child  is 
unruly  in  his  actions,  and  ungovernable 
in  his  conduct.  Hence  REFRACTORY, 
from  the  Latin  refringo  to  break  open, 
marks  the  disposition  to  break  every 
thing  down  before  it : it  is  the  excess  of 
the  unruly  with  regard  to  children : the 
unruly  is  however  negative ; but  the  re- 
fractory is  positive  : an  unruly  child  ob- 
jects to  be  ruled ; a refractory  child  sets 
up  n positive  resistance  to  all  rule  : nn 
unruly  child  may  be  altogether  silent  und 
passive  ; a refractory  child  always  com- 
mits himself  by  some  act  of  intemper- 
ance in  word  or  deed  : he  is  unruly  if  in 
any  degree  he  gives  trouble  in  the  ruling; 
he  is  refractory  if  he  refuses  altogether  to 
be  ruled. 

How  Hardly  la  the  imtlvs  UHTH’y  wilt  of  man  first 
tamed  ami  broke  to  (Inly.  South. 

I conceive  (reeliefi  Nicholas)  I afanfi  here  before 
yen,  my  run*  equitable  infirm*,  for  no  worar  u crime 
liras  cudgel  Ung  my  rrjr.cl.ry  raair.  Ciwiieui  skd. 
Hint 'a*,  bow  HBlikr  I kelr  Brisk  firm  of  old! 

Rough,  goor,  content,  u nf.rcrnabljt  bold . 

Goldsmith. 


UNSEARCHABLE,  INSCRUTABLE. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the 
Almighty,  but  not  altogether  indifferent- 
ly ; for  that  which  is  UNSEARCHABLE 

is  not  set  at  so  great  a distance  from  us  as 
that  which  is  INSCRUTABLE:  for  that 
which  is  searched  is  in  common  concern* 
easier  to  be  found  than  that  which  re- 
quires a scrutiny . The  ways  of  God  are 
all  to  us  finite  creatures  more  or  less  w»- 
searchable ; but  the  mysterious  plans  of 
Providence  as  frequently  evinced  in  the 
affairs  of  men  arc  altogether  imcnUablc. 

Tilings  else  by  me  urucarehabU.  now  heard 

With  WOluler.  lllLTOM. 

To  eapret  that  tl*e  intrtearie*  of  acieoce  will  be 
pierced  by  a carrle**  glance,  U to  eapect  a particular 
privilege;  but  to  tuppote  that  the  mix  U fmmite* 
Me  to  diligence,  la  to  enehata  the  miad  tn  Tolaotnry 
thick  I tv.  “ Joutai. 

unskttled,  v.  Undetermined. 
UNSPEAKABLE,  INERRABLE,  UNUT- 
TERABLE, INEXPRESSIBLE. 

UNSPEAKABLE  and  INEFFABLE, 
from  the  Latin  for  to  speak, have  precise- 
ly the  same  meaning;  but  the  unspeaka- 
ble is  said  of  objects  in  general,  particu- 
larly of  that  which  is  above  human  con- 
ception, and  surpasses  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  describe ; as  the  unspeakable 
goodness  of  God  : INEFFABLE  is  said 
of  such  objects  as  cannot  be  painted  in 
words  with  adequate  force ; as  the  ineffa- 
ble sweetness  of  a person’s  look  ; UNUT- 
TERABLE and  INEXPRESSIBLE  am 
extended  in  their  signification  to  that 
which  is  incommunicable  by  signs  from 
one  being  to  another;  thus  grief  is  unut- 
terable which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
sufferer  by  any  sounds  to  bring  home  to 
the  feelings  of  another  ; grief  is  inex- 
pressible which  is  not  to  be  expressed  by 
looks,  or  words,  or  any  signs.  Unutter- 
able is  therefore  applied  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  wishes  to  give  utterance  : in- 
expressible may  be  said  of  that  which  is 
to  be  expressed  concerning  others : 
our  own  pains  are  unutterable  ; the  sweet- 
ness of  a person’s  countenance  is  inex- 
pretsib/e. 

The  fart  iliir.'rence  of  (JixTi  nature  from  oon 
make*  the  dlference  between  them  to  unxprakabty 
great.  South. 

The  Influence*  of  the  Divine  nature  enliven  the 
niod  with  inrff’abte  joy*.  South. 

Natore  breed*, 

Prrrrrae,  all  mon»froi)«,  all  prodigious  fhlnr*, 
Abominable,  unutterable.  Milton. 

The  e»ll  which  lie*  larking  under  » temptation  la 
Intolerable  and  intrprtuiblc.  South. 
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unspotted,  v.  Blameless. 
unsteady,  v.  Undetermined. 
untoward,  v.  Awkward. 

UNTRUTH,  FALSEHOOD,  FALSITY, 
LIE. 

UNTRUTH  is  nn  untrue  saying ; 
FALSEHOOD  and  LIE  are  false  say- 
ings : untruth  of  itself  reflects  no  d isgrace 
on  the  agent ; it  may  be  unintentional  or 
not : a falsehood  and  a lie  are  intentional 
false  sayings,  differing  only  in  degree  os 
the  guilt  of  the  offender  : a falsehood  is 
net  always  spoken  for  the  express  inten- 
tion of  deceiving,  but  a lie  is  uttered 
only  for  the  worst  of  purposes.  Some 
persons  have  a habit  of  teU'mg  falsehoods 
from  the  mere  love  of  talking  : those  who 
are  guilty  of  bad  actions  endeavour  to 
conceal  them  by  lies.  Children  are  npt 
to  speak  untruths  for  want  of  understand- 
ing the  value  of  words : travellers  from  a 
love  of  exaggeration  are  apt  to  introduce 
falsehoods  into  their  narrations  : it  is  the 
nature  of  a he  to  increase  itself  to  a ten- 
fold degree ; one  lie  must  he  hacked  by 
many  more. 

Falsehood  is  also  used  in  the  alistract 
sense  for  what  is  false.  FALSITY  is 
never  used  but  in  the  abstract  sense,  fur 
the  property  of  die  false.  Tlie  former  is 
general,  the  latter  particular  in  the  appli- 
cation : the  truth  or  falsehood  of  an  as- 
sertion is  not  always  to  be  distinctly 
proved ; the  falsity  of  any  particular 
person’s  assertion  may  be  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  others. 

Above  ell  things  Ml  no  untruth,  no,  not  even  tn 
trifles.  gin  IIs-ny  Brnnrr. 

hinny  temptation*  to  falsehood  will  occur  In  the 
disguise  of  passions,  too  specious  to  fear  much  rfr* 
■bianco.  Johnson. 

The  nature  of  a Itf  consists  to  tills,  that  It  Is  a 
false  signiilcalioa  knoariofly  and  rotantarily  osed. 

South. 

unutterable,  v.  Unspeakable. 
unwilling,  v.  Averse. 
unwilling,  v.  Willingly. 

UNWORTHY,  WORTHLESS. 

UNWORTHY  is  n term  of  less  re- 
proach than  WORTHLESS ; for  the 
former  signifies  not  to  be  worthy  of  praise 
or  honour;  the  latter  signifies  to  be  with- 
out all  worth,  and  consequently  in  the 
fullest  sense  bad.  It  may  be  a mark  of 
modesty  or  humility  to  say  that  l am  an 


unworthy  partaker  of  your  kindness  j but 
it  would  be  folly  and  extravagance  to  say, 
that  I am  a worthless  partaker  of  your 
kindness.  There  are  many  unworthy 
members  in  every  religious  community  ; 
but  every  society  that  is  conducted  upon 
proper  principles  will  take  care  to  ex- 
clude worthless  members.  In  regard  to 
one  another  we  are  often  unworthy  of  the 
distinctions  or  privileges  we  enjoy ; in 
regard  to  our  Maker  we  are  all  unworthy 
of  his  goodness  : for  we  are  all  worthiest 
in  his  eyes. 

Since  In  dark  sorrow  I my  days  did  spend. 

Till  now  dhdaiuioc  his  unworthy  end.  DxxnxK. 

The  school  of  Socrates  was  at  ona  Uma  deserted  by 
every  body,  except  r£*cbf,,es  the  parasite  of  the  ty- 
rant Dionysius,  and  the  moat  worthiest  man  Using. 

CcHuatasD. 

to  upbbaid,  v.  To  blame. 
upon,  v.  Above. 
uprightness,  v.  Honesty. 
uprightness,  v.  Rectitude. 
uproar,  v.  Bustle. 
urbanity,  v.  Suavity. 
to  urge,  v.  To  encourage. 
urgent,  v.  Pressing. 

USAGE,  CUSTOM,  PRESCRIPTION. 
Tuz  USAGE  is  what  one  has  been 
long  used  to  do  ; CUSTOM  (u.  Custom ) 
is  what  one  generally  does;  PRESCRIP- 
TION is  what  one  is  prescribed  to  do. 
The  usage  acquires  force  and  sanction  by 
dint  of  time ; the  custom  acquires  sanc- 
tion by  the  frequency  of  its  being  done 
or  the  numbers  doing  it ; the  prescription 
acquires  force  by  the  authority  which 
prescribes  it,  namely,  the  universal  con- 
sent of  mankind.  Hence  it  arises  that 
customs  vary  in  every  age,  but  that  usage 
and  prescription  supply  the  place  of  writ- 
ten law. 

With  the  national  assembly  of  Franco,  possession 
1,  nothing,  law  and  usage  am  notbiaf . Buaaa. 

For  since  the  time  of  Saturn’s  holy  rsifn, 

Hie  hospitable  custom*  wc  retain.  Dhvdmis. 

If  la  any  case  the  shackles  of  prescription  could 
be  wholly  shaken  off,  on  what  occasion  should  It  he 
expected  bat  la  thearlextlosi  of  lawful  pteususe  I 

Johnson. 

Usage,  v.  Treatment. 

use,  v.  Avail. 

to  use,  To  employ. 

to  use,  v.  To  labour , endeavour. 
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usually,  t).  Commonly. 
to  usurp,  v.  To  appropriate. 
utility,  t>.  Advantage. 
to  utter,  v.  To  express. 

TO  UTTER,  SPEAK,  ARTICULATE, 
PRONOUNCE. 

UTTER,  from  out,  signifies  to  put  out; 
that  is,  to  send  forth  a sound  : this  there- 
fore is  a more  general  term  than  SPEAK, 
which  is  to  utter  an  intelligible  sound. 
We  may  utter  n groan ; we  speak  words 
only,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  serve 
as  words.  To  speak  therefore  is  only  a 
species  of  utterance ; a dumb  man  has 
utterance  but  not  speech. 

ARTICULATE  and  PRONOUNCE 
are  modes  of  speaking;  to  urticulate, 
from  articulum  a joint,  is  to  pronounce 
distinctly  the  letters  or  syllables  of 
words  ; which  is  the  first  effort  of  a child 
beginning  to  speak.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  tnnke  a child  articulate  every 
letter  when  he  first  begius  to  speak  or 
read.  To  pronounce,  from  the  Latin  pro- 
nuncio  to  speak  out  loud,  is  a formal 
mode  of  speuking. 

A child  must  first  articulate  the  letters 
and  the  syllables,  then  he  pronounces 
or  sets  forth  the  whole  worn ; this  is 
necessary  before  ho  can  speak  to  be  un- 
derstood. | 

At  e*cb  word  tint  mj  detraction  utter'd 
My  Wirt  recoiled.  Otway, 

Waller  hod  a graceful  wit  of  epcakfng.  Clarehoom. 

Ttre  torment*  of  diu-ite  cao  ».  mrtime*  on),  be  .lg* 
nISed  by  groan*  or  tub*,  or  inarticulate  ejaculation*. 

JOHNBOIt. 

apeak  lie  apeecb  1 |rraj  jou,  a*  I pronounced  It 
to  son.  Saurruar. 


V. 

VACANCY,  VACUITY,  INANITY. 

VACANCY  and  VACUITY  both  de- 
note the  space  unoccupied,  or  the  ab- 
stract quality  of  being  unoccupied.  IN- 
ANITY, from  the  Latin  inanis,  denotes 
the  abstract  quality  of  emptiness,  or  of  not 
containing  anything:  hence  the  former 
terms  vacancy  and  vacuity  are  used  in  an 
indifferent  sense  ; inanity  always  in  a had 
sense : there  may  he  a vacancy  in  the 
mind,  or  u vacancy  in  life,  which  we 
may  or  may  not  til!  up  as  we  please ; 
but  inanity  of  character  denotes  the 
want  of  the  essentials  that  constitute  a 
character. . 


There  rue  vaeuitiei  io  the  happier!  life,  which 
It  la  not  lo  the  power  ot  the  world  to  till.  Br.ua. 

W hen  I look  up  mil  Iwhold  the  heaeenk,  it  makn 
me  scorn  the  world  and  the  pleasves  tkieof,  coe»i- 
dertaj?  the  vanity  of  these  and  the  iu*nify  of  the 
other.  Hovkl 

vacant,  v.  Empty. 
vacant,  v.  Idle. 
vacuity,  v.  Vacancy. 
vague,  v.  Loose. 
vain,  v.  Idle. 

VAIN,  ineffectual,  fruitless. 

VAIN,  t>.  Idle. 

INEFFECTUAL,  that  is,  not  effectual 
(t>.  Effective.) 

FRUITLESS,  that  is,  without  fruit, 
signifies  not  producing  the  desired  fruit  of 
one’s  labour. 

These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  our 
endeavours ; but  the  term  rain  is  the 
most  general  and  indefinite ; the  other 
terms  are  particular  and  definite.  What 
we  aim  at,  as  well  as  what  we  strive  for, 
may  be  train  ; but  ineffectual  and  fruitless 
refer  only  to  the  end  of  our  labours. 
When  the  object  aimed  at  is  general  in  its 
import,  it  is  common  to  term  the  endea- 
vour t'ain  when  it  cannot  attain  this  ob- 
ject; it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  reform  a 
person's  character  until  he  is  convinced 
that  he  stands  in  need  of  reformation ; 
when  the  means  employed  are  inadequate 
for  the  attainment  of  tne  particular  end, 
it  is  usual  to  call  the  endeavour  ineffec- 
tual; cool  arguments  will  be  ineffectual  in 
convincing  any  one  inflamed  with  a parti- 
cular passion  : when  labour  is  specifically 
employed  for  the  attainment  of  a parti- 
cular object,  it  is  usual  to  term  it  fruitless 
if  it  fail:  peace-makers  will  olten  find 
themselves  in  this  condition,  that  their 
labours  will  be  rendered  fruitless  by  the 
violent  passions  of  angry  opponents. 

Nitnmtond  call*  out  for  balm,  rv*f, 

But  *11  In  rain.  Gevtuxak. 

After  many  fruitier*  overturn,  the  Iota,  dtwpair- 
ine  of  ao>  cordial  unioo  with  a Spaniard,  attacked 
him  by  surprise  with  a numerous  body.  Robektsok. 

Thou  tbiself  with  scorn 
And  angpr  would*!  resent  the  offer'd  wrong, 

Though  ineffectual  found.  SllLTUr. 

valour,  v.  Bravery. 
valuable,  precious,  costly. 

VALUABLE  signifies  fit  to  be  valued  ; 
PRECIOUS,  baring  a high  price ; COST- 
LY, costing  much  money.  Valuable  ex- 
presses directly  the  idea  of  value;  prt- 
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cious  and  costly  express  the  same  idea  in- 
directly : on  the  other  hand,  that  which 
if  valuable  it  only  said  to  he  lit  or  deserv- 
ing of  value ; but  precious  and  costly  de- 
note that  which  is  highly  valuable,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  measure  of  tw- 
luitig  objects,  that  it,  by  the  price  they 
bear : hence,  the  two  latter  express  the 
idea  much  more  strongly  than  the  former. 
A booh  is  valuable  according  to  its  con- 
tents, or  according  to  the  estimate  which 
men  set  upon  it,  either  individually  or 
collectively.  The  Bible  is  the  only  pre- 
cious book  in  the  world  that  has  intrinsic 
value,  that  is,  set  above  all  price.  There 
are  many  costly  things,  which  are  only  va- 
luable to  the  individuals  who  are  disposed 
to  expend  money  upon  them. 

Whit  in  ab.urd  thin;  It  It  to  pi*,  oaer  ill  the 
valuable  put.  of  i mao,  and  fix  our  attrutloo  on  hii 
lofiro.lt  ito.  Aooilos. 

II  ii  no  Improper  comparison  that  a thankful  heart 
li  like  a box  of  precious  ointment.  Ilowxx. 

Chrlat  ix  aoinotliMS  pleated  to  make  the  profe-ilon 
of  bimietf  costtg.  South. 

VALUE,  WORTH,  RATE,  PRICE. 

VALUE,  from  tlie  Latin  vale o to  be 
strong,  respects  those  essential  qualities 
which  constitute  its  strength. 

WORTH,  in  German  werth,  from 
w'dhren  to  perceive,  sign i ties  that  good 
which  is  experienced  or  felt  to  exist  in  n 
tiling. 

RATE,  v.  Proportion. 

PRICE,  in  Latin  pretium,  from  the 
Greek  wpaaatu  to  sell,  signifies  what  a 
thing  is  sold  for. 

Value  is  n general  and  indefinite  term 
applied  to  whatever  is  really  good  or  con- 
ceived as  such  in  u thing : the  worth  is 
that  good  only  which  is  conceived  or 
known  as  such.  The  value  therefore  of 
a thing  is  as  variable  as  the  humours 
and  circumstances  of  men ; it  may  be 
nothing  or  something  very  great  in  the 
some  object  at  the  smite  time  in  the  eyes 
of  different  men.  1 lie  worth  is  however 
that  value  which  is  acknowledged  : it  is 
therefore  something  mure  fixed  and  per- 
manent ; we  speiik  of  the  value  of  ex- 
ternal objects  which  are  determined  by 
taste  ; but  the  worth  of  things  as  deter- 
mined by  rule.  The  value  of  a Imok  that 
is  out  of  print  is  fluctuating  and  uncer- 
tain ; but  its  real  worth  may  not  lie  more 
tlinn  what  it  would  fetch  for  waste  pa- 
per. The  rate  and  price  are  the  mea- 
sures of  that  value  or  worth ; the  former 
in  a general,  the  latter  in  a particular 
application  to  mercantile  transactions. 


Whatever  we  give  in  exchange  for  ano- 
ther thing,  whether  according  to  a defi- 
nite or  an  indefinite  estimation,  that  is 
said  to  be  done  at  a certain  rote ; thus 
we  purchase  pleasure  at  a dear  rate, 
when  it  is  at  the  expence  of  our  health  : 
price  is  the  rale  of  exchange  estimated 
by  coin  or  any  other  medium ; hence 
price  is  a fixed  rate,  and  may  be  figura- 
tively applied  in  that  sense  to  moral  ob- 
jects ; as  when  health  is  expressly  sacri- 
ficed to  pleasure,  it  may  be  termed  the 
price  of  pleasure. 

Life  ha*  oo  value  as  an  end,  bat  nrui. 

Aa  etui  deplorable  ! A bkjdi  divine.  You  no* 

Pxj 

No  moment,  out  In  purchase  of  Hi  worth; 

And  what  Hi  worth  aak  draik-bcdt.  Young. 

11  poo  will  txk.  my  hamnar  xx  It  ran.,  you  .hill 
have  hearty  Ihankx  Into  the  bargain,  lor  taking  It  of 
at  Mich  a rale.  Earn,  or  SmavtI'H  iy. 

The  rour,  high  price 

la  writ  la  all  the  conduct  of  theakha.  Youwo. 

TO  VALUE,  PRIZE,  ESTEEM. 

To  VALUE  is  ill  the  literal  sense  to 
fix  the  real  value  of  a thing.  PRIZE, 
signifying  to  fix  a price,  and  ESTEEM  (v. 
Esteem ),  are  both  modes  of  valuing.  In 
the  extended  sense,  to  value  may  mean  to 
ascertain  the  relative  or  suppositious  va- 
lue of  a thing : in  this  sense  men  value 
gold  above  silver,  or  an  appraiser  values 
goods.  To  value  may  either  be  applied 
to  material  or  spiritual  subjects,  to  cor- 
poreal or  mental  actions  : prize  and  esteem 
are  taken  only  as  mental  actions;  the 
former  in  reference  to  sensible  or  moral 
objects,  the  latter  only  to  moral  objects : 
we  may  value  books  according  to  their 
market  price,  nr  we  may  value  them  ac- 
cording to  their  contents  ; we  prize  books 
only  for  their  contents,  in  which  sense 
prize  is  a much  stronger  term  than  value ; 
we  also  prize  men  for  their  usefulness  to 
society ; we  esteem  their  moral  cha- 
racters. 

The  prlte.  the  beaulrou.  prist,  t will  mlga. 

So  dearly  miss'd,  and  ro  juatly  mine.  Pont. 

Nothing  mike.  uo  iicu  esteemed  by  the  op|»Hite 
sea  more  than  ch.xf  Hy ; whether  it  he  that  we  always 
prize  thow  mo«l  who  air  lordmt  to  come  at,  or  ibat 
nothing  br»»ilt*»  ch i*ttty,  with  Uv  collateral  uttiradaiita* 
fidelity  and  constancy,  fhei  a mao  a property  in  the 
person  he  love*.  Adm«om« 

vanity,  v.  Pride. 

TO  VANQUISH,  V.  To  COnqUtT. 
variable,  v.  Changeable. 
variation,  v.  Change. 
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VARIATION,  VARIETY. 

VARIATION  denotes  the  act  of  va- 
rying (e  To  change );  VARIETY  denotes 
the  quality  of  varying,  or  the  thing  va- 
ried. The  astronomer  observes  the  vari- 
ations in  the  heavens;  the  philosopher 
observes  the  variations  in  the  climate 
from  year  to  year.  Variety  is  pleasing  to 
all  persons,  hut  to  none  so  much  as  the 
young  and  the  fickle  : there  is  an  infinite 
variety  in  every  species  of  objects  ani- 
mate or  inanimate. 

TSe  Idea  of  variation  (••  a constituent  In  heonty)’ 
without  attending  to  accurately  In  the  manner  of  va- 
riation, bat  led  Hr,  Hagartb  In  coatider  angular  I. 
guret  at  beautiful.  Bvbkx. 

At  to  thn  colours  ritually  found  In  beutlihl  bo- 
diea,  H may  be  diOenlt  to  ntcertnin  Ibmn,  beraute  in 
tbe  several  parts  of  natnre  there  Is  no  infinite  oa- 
rfetjr.  Burnt. 

variety,  v.  Difference. 
variety,  v.  Variation. 
various,  v.  Different. 
to  varnish,  v.  To  gloss. 
to  vary,  v.  To  change. 
to  vary,  t\  To  differ. 

VAST,  v.  Enormous. 
vehement,  v.  Violent. 
veil,  t>.  Cloak. 
velocity,  v.  Quickness. 
venal,  mercenary. 

VENAL,  from  the  Latin  venalis,  signi- 
fies saleable  or  ready  to  be  sold,  which, 
applied  as  it  commonly  is  to  persons,  is  a 
much  stronger  term  than  MERCENARY 
(v.  Mercenary).  A venal  man  gives  up 
all  principle  for  interest ; a mercenary 
man  seeks  his  interest  without  regard  to 
principle  : venal  writers  are  such  us  write 
rn  favour  of  the  cause  that  can  promote 
them  to  ridics  or  honours  i a servant 
is  commonly  a mercenary  who  gives 
his  services  according  us  be  is  paid  : 
tlrose  who  nre  loudest  in  their  profes- 
sions of  political  purity  are  the  best  sub- 
jects for  a raiuister  to  make  venal ; u mer- 
cenary spirit  is  engendered  in  the  minds 
of  those  wbo  devote  themselves  exclusive- 
ly to  trade. 

Tbe  minister,  well  plens'd  nt  .mill  expense. 

To  silence  so  much  rude  Impertinence, 

WUh  squeeze  sod  whisper  yields  to  bis  demsud., 

Aud  on  Ihrtwsui  llsi  enroll'd  be  Winds.  Jtxvns. 

Foe  their  assistance  they  repair  to  the  northern 
steel,  and  bring  In  on  unnatural,  mercenary  crew. 

Bourn . 


VERBAt. 

To  vbnerate,  v.  To  adore. 

venial,  pardonable. 

VENIAL,  from  the  Latin  venia  pardon 
or  indulgence,  is  applied  to  what  may  be 
tolerated  without  express  disparagement 
to  the  individual,  or  direct  censure ; but 
the  PARDONABLE  is  that  which  may 
only  escape  severe  censure,  but  cannot  be 
allowed  : garrulity  is  a venial  offence  in 
old  age;  levity  in  youth  is  pardonable  in 
single  instances. 

Whilst  (lie  clergy  are  employed  la  extirpating  mot- 
Cal  fin*,  I should  be  flail  to  rally  (lie  world  out  of  la- 
decencies  and  vtnfal  transgressions.  Ct  mbeiila  nd. 

Tbe  wraknnwes  of  Elizabeth  were  not  confined  to 
that  period  of  life  when  they  are  more  pardonable, 

Robertson. 

venom,  v.  Poison. 
venture,  v.  Hazard. 
VERACITY,  v.  Truth. 

VERBAL,  vocal,  oral. 

VERBAL,  from  ter  bum  a word,  signi- 
fies after  the  manner  of  a spoken  word  ; 
ORAL,  from  os  a mouth,  signifies  by 
word  of  mouth ; and  VOCAL,  from  not 
the  voice,  signifies  by  tbe  voice  : the  two 
former  of  these  words  are  used  to  distin- 
guish the  speaking  from  writing;  the 
latter  to  distinguish  tire  sounds  of  tire 
voice  from  any  other  sounds,  particularly 
in  singing:  a verbal  message  is  distin- 
guished from  one  written  on  a paper,  or 
in  a note  ; oral  tradition  is  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  means  of  Irooks ; vocal  music  is 
distinguished  from  instrumental;  vocal 
sounds  are  more  harmonious  than  those 
which  proceed  from  any  other  bodies. 

Among  all  the  northern  nation*,  (baking  of  hands 
was  held  Decenary  to  bind  (hr  bargain,  a custom 
which  we  still  rttalu  in  many  t t rbal  contract*. 

BuaittR. 

Forth  came  the  human  pair, 

And  join'd  tMr  r oral  worship  to  the  quire 
Of  creatnrrs  wanting  voice.  Miltor. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  instruction  wts  com- 
monly oraL  Johnson. 

verge,  t>.  Border. 
versatile,  v.  Changeable. 
vestige,  v.  Mark. 
to  vex,  u.  To  displease. 
to  vbx,  v.  To  lease. 
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VEXATION,  MORTIFICATION, 
CHAGRIN. 

VEXATION,  v.  To  displease. 

MORTIFICATION,  v.  To  humble. 

CHAGRIN,  in  French  chagrin,  from 
fligrir,  and  the  Latin  accr,  sharp,  signifies 
a sharp  point. 

Vexation  springs  from  a variety  of 
causes,  acting  unpleasantly  on  the  incli- 
nations or  pasoions  of  men ; mortijication 
is  a strong  degree  of  vexation,  which 
arises  from  particular  circumstances  act- 
ing on  particular  passions  : the  lnss  of  a 
day’s  pleasure  is  a vexation  to  one  who  it 
eager  for  pleasure ; the  loss  of  a prize,  or 
the  circumstance  of  coming  into  disgrace 
where  we  expected  honour,  is  a mortifica- 
tion to  an  ambitious  person.  Vexation 
arises  principally  from  our  wishes  and 
slews  being  crossed;  mortification,  from 
our  pride  and  self-importance  being  hurt ; 
chagrin,  from  a mixture  uf  the  two  ; dis- 
appointments are  always  attended  with 
more  or  less  of  vexation,  according  to  the 
circumstances  which  give  pain  and  trou- 
ble ; an  exposure  of  our  poverty  may  be 
more  or  less  of  a mortification,  according 
to  the  value  which  we  set  on  wealth  and 
grandeug;  a refusal  of  a request  will 
produce  more  or  less  of  chagrin  as  it  is 
accompanied  with  circumstances  more  or 
less  mortifying  to  our  pride. 

Poverty  b an  evil  complicate  with  to  rainy  clr- 
c« cum* inert  of  uo«Mii»e«i  sad  vexation,  that  every 
man  iootadlous  to  avoid  It.  JoamioM. 

I am  mortified  by  Iboae  compliments  which  were 
tleaifned  to  encourage  me.  Pork. 

It  *ji  yoar  purpose  to  balance  my  chagrin  at  ibe 
Inconsiderable  effect  of  that  eaaay,  by  representing 
that  it  obtained  aome  notice.  Hill. 

vexatious,  v.  Troublesome. 
vice,  v , Crime, 

VICK,  v.  Imperfection. 

vicinity,  v.  Neighbourhood. 
vicissitude,  v.  Change. 

victor,  v.  Conqueror. 

to  vie,  v.  To  contend. 

TO  view’,  v.  To  look. 

VIEW,  SURVEY,  PROSPECT. 

VIEW  (u.  To  look),  anti  SURVEY, 
compounded  of  z 'ey  or  view  aad  tur  over, 
mark  the  act  of  the  person,  namely,  the 
looking  at  a thing  with  more  or  less  atten- 
tion : PROSPECT,  from  the  Latin  pro- 
tpeclut  and  prospicip  to  see  before,  de- 


signates the  thing  seen.  We  take  a view 
or  survey ; the  prospect  presents  itself: 
the  zic’tv  is  of  an  indefinite  extent ; the 
tunny  is  always  comprehensive  in  its  na- 
ture. Ignorant  people  take  but  narrow 
views  of  things  ; men  take  more  or  less 
enlarged  views,  according  to  their  cultiva- 
tion : the  capacious  wind  of  a geoias 
takes  a survey  of  all  nature.  The  view 
depends  altogether  ou  the  train  of  a per- 
son's thoughts;  the  prospect  is  set  before 
him,  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
thing:  our  views  of  advancement  are 
sometimes  very  fallacious ; our  prospects 
are  very  delusive;  both  occasion  disap- 
pointment: the  former  is  the  keener,  as 
we  have  to  charge  the  miscalculation 
upon  ourselves.  Sometime*  our  prospects 
depend  upon  our  views,  at  least  ia  wai- 
ters of  religion  ; he  who  forms  erroneous 
views  of  a future  state  has  but  a wretched 
prospect  beyond  the  grave. 

Fool,  view  but  part, and  not  Ibe  whole  survey. 

So  crowd  existence  all  into  a day.  JatYffs. 

No  laud  vo  rude  but  loot,  bfyund  (be  tomb 

For  future  prospects  la  a world  to  come.  Jmavxa. 

VIEW,  PROSPECT,  LANDSCAPE. 

VIEW  and  PROSPECT  (t>.  View,  pro- 
spect), though  applied  here  to  external 
objects  of  sense,  nave  a similar  distinc- 
tion as  in  the  preceding  article.  Th® 
view  is  not  only  that  which  way  be  seen, 
but  that  which  is  actflally  seen  ; the  pro- 
spect ia  that  which  may  be  seen  ; that 
ceases,  therefore,  to  be  a view,  which  Inn 
not  an  immediate  agent  to  vie W , although 
a prospect  exists  continually,  whether 
seen  or  ant : hence  we  speak  of  oar  view 
being  intercepted,  but  not  our  prospect 
intercepted ; a confined  or  bounded  view, 
but  a lively  or  dreary  prospect.  View  is 
an  indefinite  term ; it  may  lie  said  either 
of  a number  of  objects,  or  of  a single 
object,  of  a whole,  or  of  a part : prospect 
is  said  ouly  of  an  aggregate  number  of 
objects  : we  may  have  a vicar  of  a town, 
of  a number  of  scattered  houses,  of  n 
single  house,  or  of  the  spire  Of  a stee- 
ple; but  the  prospect  comprehends  that 
which  comes  within  the  range  of  the  eye. 
View  may  be  said  of  that  which  is  seen 
directly  or  indirectly;  prospect  only  of 
that  which  directly  presents  itself  to  the 
eye ; hence  a drawing  of  an  object  may 
be  termed  n view,  although  not  u prospect. 
View  is  confined  to  no  particular  objects ; 

rural  objects ; 
teefs  no  others. 
Landscape,  landslip,  or  londshape,  denote 
any  portion  of  country  which  is  in  a 
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particular  form : hence  the  landscape  ia  a 
species  of  prospect.  A prospect  may  be 
wide,  and  comprehend  an  assemblage  of 
objects  both  of  nature  and  art;  but  a 
landscape  is  narrow,  and  lies  within  the 
compass  of  the  naked  eye:  hence  it  is 
also  that  landscape  may  be  taken  also  for 
the  drawing  of  a landscape,  and  conse- 
quently for  a species  of  view  : the  taking 
of  views  or  landscapes  is  the  last  exercise 
of  the  learner  in  drawing. 

Tbu*  ni  till  place 

A hippy  ml  wit  of  various  Hews.  Miito*. 

Vow  shies  and  ww  their  prospect  oaly  bound. 

DlYOCl. 

So  lowly  icrm’d 

That  landscape,  ul  of  pore  now  purer  air 
Meets  hh  approach.  Miltoi. 

vigilant,  v.  Wakeful. 
vigour,  v.  Energy. 
vile,  v.  Base. 
to  vilify,  t>.  To  revile. 
to  vindicate,  v.  To  assert. 
to  vindicate,  v.  To  avenge. 
to  vindicate,  v.  To  defend. 
to  violate,  v.  To  infringe. 
violence,  v.  Force. 

VIOLENT,  FURIOUS,  BOISTEROUS, 
VBHBMENT,  IMPETUOUS. 

VIOLENT  signifies  having  force  ( v . 
Force). 

FURIOUS  signifies  having  Jury  (v. 
Anger). 

BOISTEROUS  in  all  probability  comes 
from  bestir,  signifying  ready  to  bestir  or 
come  into  motion. 

VEHEMENT,  in  Latin  vehement, 
compounded  of  veho  and  metis,  signifies 
carried  away  by  the  mind  or  the  force  of 
passion. 

IMPETUOUS  signifies  having  an  im- 
petus. 

Violent  is  here  the  most  general,  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  force  or  violence, 
which  is  common  to  them  all;  it  is  as 
general  in  its  application  as  in  its  mean- 
ing. When  violent  and  J'urious  are  ap- 
plied to  the  same  objects,  the  latter  ex- 
presses a higher  degree  of  the  former: 
thus  a furious  temper  is  violent  to  an  ex- 
cessive degree  ; a J'urious  whirlwind  is 
violent  beyond  measure.  Violent  and 
boisterous  are  likewise  applied  to  the 
same  objects;  but  the  boisterous  refers 
only  to  the  violence  of  the  motion  or 
noise  : hence  we  say  that  a wind  is  vio- 


VISION. 

lent,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  with  great  force 
upon  all  bodies;  it  is  fcoitferoui,  inasmuch 
as  it  causes  the  great  motion  of  bodies  : 
a violent  person  deals  in  violence  of  every 
kind  ; a boisterous  person  is  full  of  violent 
action. 

Violent,  vehement,  and  impetuous,  are 
all  applied  to  persons,  or  that  which  is 
personal : a man  is  violent  in  his  opi- 
nions, violent  in  his  measures,  violent  ia 
his  resentments  ; he  is  vehement  in  his  af- 
fections or  passions,  vehement  in  love, 
vehement  in  zeal,  vehement  in  pursuing  an 
object,  vehement  in  expression : violence 
transfers  itself  to  some  external  object 
on  which  it  acts  with  force ; but  vehe- 
mence respects  that  species  of  violence 
which  is  confined  to  the  person  himself: 
we  may  dread  violence,  because  it  is  al- 
ways liable  to  do  mischief;  we  ought  to 
suppress  our  vehemence,  because  it  is  in- 
jurious to  ourselves : a violent  partisan 
renders  himself  obnoxious  to  others ; a 
man  who  is  vehement  in  any  cause  puts  it 
out  of  his  own  power  to  be  of  use.  lm- 
petitbsity  is  rather  the  extreme  of  vio- 
lence or  vehemence  : an  impetuous  attack 
is  an  excessively  violent  attack  ; an  impe- 
tuous character  is  an  excessively  vehement 
character. 

TbU  gentleman  (Mr.  Steele)  among  a thousand 
other*,  I*  a great  In* lance  of  the  fate  of  etl  who  ate 
carried  awey  by  party  eplrit  of  aoy  ride;  I wt*h  all 
violence  may  mcceed  aa  Ul.  For*. 

The  juriom  pard. 

Cow’d  and  anbdn’d,  tie*  from  the  face  of  mao. 

SottaaviixK. 

Ye  too,  ye  wlod* ! that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  boisterous  *weep,  I rabe  my  *olce  to  yoo. 

Toomioh. 

If  there  be  any  me  of  gesticulation,  it  must  be 
applied  to  the  ignorant  and  nub*,  who  will  be  more 
affected  by  vehemence  thin  delighted  by  propriety. 

Jomieoa. 

The  central  water*  round  impetuous  ruU’d. 

Tuowon. 

visage,  t>.  Face. 
visible,  v.  Apparent. 

VISION,  APPARITION,  PHANTOM, 
SPECTRE,  GHOST. 

VISION,  from  the  Latin  virus  seeiug 
or  seen,  signifies  either  the  act  of  seeing 
or  tiling  seen  : APPARITION,  from  ap- 
pear, signifies  the  thing  that  appears. 
As  the  thing  seen  is  only  the  improper 
signification,  the  term  vision  is  never  em- 
ployed but  in  regard  to  some  agent : the 
vision  depends  upon  the  state  ot  the  visual 
organ  ; the  vision  of  a person  whose  sight 
is  defective  will  frequently  be  fallacious ; 
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he  will  see  some  things  double  which  are 
single,  long  which  are  short,  and  the  like. 
In  like  manner,if  the  sight  be  miraculously 
impressed,  his  vision  will  enable  him  to  see 
that  which  is  supernatural:  hence  it  is 
that  vision  is  either  true  or  false,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  indivi- 
dual; and  a vision  signifying  a thing  seen, 
is  taken  for,  a supernatural  exertion  of 
the  vision : apparition,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
fers us  to  the  object  seen ; this  may  be 
true  or  false,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  presents  itself. 

Joseph  was  warned  by  a vision  to  fly 
into  Egypt  with  his  family;  * Mary 
Magdalen  was  informed  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Saviour  by  an  apparition  : fe- 
verish peopie  often  think  they  see  visions  ; 
timid  and  credulous  people  sometimes 
take  trees  and  posts  for  apparitions. 

PHANTOM,  from  tiie  Greek  <patvu 
to  appear,  is  used  for  a false  appari- 
tion, or  the  appearance  of  a thing  other- 
wise than  what  it  is  ; thus  the  ignis fo- 
tuus,  vulgarly  called  Jack-o’-Lantern,  is  a 
phantom.  11 

SPECTRE,  from  specio  to  behold,  and 
GHOST,  from  geist  a spirit,  are  the  ap- 
paritions of  immaterial  substances.  Tne 
jpeefre  is  taken  for  any  spiritual  being 
ttiat  appears ; but  ghost  is  taken  only 
for  the  spirits  of  departed  men  who  ap- 
pear to  their  fellow  creatures : a spectre 
is  sometimes  made  to  appear  on  the  stage ; 
ghosts  exist  mostly  in  the  imagination  of 
the  young  tmd  the  ignorant. 

Vitiawi  and  inspiration*  some  expect 

Their  course  here  to  direct.  Cowley. 

Full  fait  he  flies,  and  dare*  not  look  behind  him, 

Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows. 

Who  leather  round  aud  wonder  at  tie  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition.  ' Blair. 

The  phantom*  which  haunt  a desert  are  waul, 
and  misery,  and  danger.  Johnson. 

Rout’d  from  their  slumbers, 

In  frim  array  the  grisly  spectre*  >ise.  Bum. 

The  lonely  tower 

I»ai«o  ahunn'd,  whose  mournful  chambers  hold. 

So  nl^bt-strock  fancy  dreamt,  the  yelling:  ghost. 

Thomson. 

visionary,  v.  Enthusiast. 
visitant,  v.  Guest. 
visitor,  v.  Guest. 
vivacious,  v.  Lively. 
vivacity,  v.  Animation. 
vivid,  v.  Clear. 
vocabulary,  v.  Dictionary. 

* Vide  Trader : 


vocal,  v.  Verbal. 
voice,  v.  Vote. 
void,  t\  Empty. 
volatility,  v.  Lightness. 
voluntarily,  v.  Willingly. 
voluptuary,  v.  Sensualist. 
voracious,  v.  Ravenous. 

vote,  suffrage,  voice. 
VOTE,  in  Latin  votum  from  voveo  to 
vow,  is  very  probably  from  vox  a voice, 
signifying  tne  voice  that  is  raised  in  sup- 
plication to  heaven. 

SUFFRAGE,  in  Latin  suffragium,  is 
in  all  probability  compounded  of  sub  and 
franso  to  break  out  or  declare  for  a 
thing. 

VOICE  is  here  figuratively  taken  for 
the  voice  that  is  raised  in  favour  of  a 
thing. 

The  vote  is  the  wish  itself,  whether  ex- 
pressed or  not ; a person  has  a tote,  that 
is,  the  power  of  wishing  : hut  the  suffrage 
and  the  voice  are  the  wish  that  is  ex- 
ressed ; a person  gives  his  suffrugc  or 
is  voice. 

The  vote  is  the  settled  and  fixed  wish, 
it  is  that  by  which  the  most  important 
concerns  in  life  are  determined  : the  suf- 
frage is  a vote  given  only  in  particular 
cases  ; the  voice  is  a partial  or  occasional 
wish,  expressed  only  in  matters  of  minor 
importance. 

The  vote  and  voice  are  given  either  for 
or  against  a person  or  thing  ; the  suffrage 
is  commonly  given  in  favour  of  a person : 
in  all  public  assemblies  the  majority  of 
votes  decide  the  question ; memhers  of 
Parliament  are  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  people;  in  the  execution  of  a will 
every  executor  has  a voice  in  all  that  is 
transacted. 

. The  popular  vote 

Inclines  here  to  continue.  Milton. 

Reputation  i«  commonly  loat,  because  It  never  w:w 
deserved;  and  was  conferred  at  tin>r,  not  by  t*m 
eujf'rage  of  crtticbm,  but  by  tbo  fondness  of  friend* 
ship.  Johnson. 

That  something. ’»  ours  when  we  from  life  depart, 

I bis  all  conceive, all  feci  it  at  the  heart; 

The  wi*e  of  leiriiM  antiquity  proclaim 

Thh  troth ; the  public  voire  declares  the  same. 

JrftYXh. 

to  vouch,  v.  To  affirm. 
voyage,  v.  Journey. 
vulgar,  v.  Common. 

“ Vi.ion,  apparition." 
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WANT. 


W. 

wages,  v.  Allowance. 
to  wait  for,  v.  To  wait. 
to  wait  on,  v.  To  attend. 

WAKEFUL,  WATCHFUL,  VIGILANT. 

Wf.  may  be  WAKEFUL  without  being 
WATCHFUL;  but  we  cannot  be  watch- 
ful  without  being  wakeful. 

Wukefulness  is  an  affair  of  the  body,  and 
depends  upon  the  temperament;  watch- 
fulness is  an  ulfair  of  the  will,  and  depends 
upon  the  determination : some  persons 
are  more  wakef  ul  than  they  wish  to  be  ; 
few  are  as  watchful  as  they  ought  to  be. 

VIGILANCE,  from  the  Latin  vigil, 
and  the  Greek  ayaAXof,  ayaXXiaw  to  be 
on  the  alert,  expresses  a high  degree  of 
watchfulness : a sentinel  is  watchful  who 
on  ordinary  occasions  keeps  good  watch  ; 
hut  it  is  necessary  for  him,  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  to  be  vigilant,  in  order  to 
detect  whatever  may  pass. 

We  are  watchful  only  in  the  proper 
sense  of  watching  ; but  we  may  be  vigi- 
lant in  detecting  moral  as  well  os  natural 
evils. 

Matte  shall  wake  ber  that  liath  power  to  charm 
Palo  flcknewH,  and  avert  the  stings  of  pain : 

Can  raise  or  qarll  our  passion*,  and  becalm 
la  »weet  oblivion  the  too  waktj'ul  *ei»»e.  Fkvton. 

He  who  remembers  what  has  fallen  out,  will  be 
waic/\ful  against  what  roaj  happen.  South. 

Let  a man  atrktly  observe  the  fir<t  hint*  and 
whispers  of  good  snd  evil  that  pass  in  bis  heart  : tills 
will  keep  conscience  quick  and  vigilant . South. 

walk,  v.  Carriage. 
wan,  v.  Pale. 

to  wander,  v.  To  deviate. 

TO  wander,  to  stroll,  ramble, 

ROVE,  ROAM,  RANGE. 

WANDER,  in  German  mmdern,  is  a 
frequentative  of  wenden  to  turn,  signify- 
ing to  turn  frequently. 

To  STROLL  is  probably  an  intensive 
of  to  roll,  that  is,  to  go  in  a planless  man- 
ner. 

RAMBLE,  front  the  Latin  re  and  am- 
hula,  is  to  walk  backward  and  forward  ; 
and  ROVE  is  probably  a contraction  of 
ramble. 

ROAM  is  connected  with  our  word 
room,  space,  signifying  to  go  in  a wide 
space,  and  the  Hebrew  row,  to  be  vio- 
lently moved  backward  and  forward. 

RAN  GE,  from  the  noun  range,  a roul(, 


row,  or  extended  space,  signifies  to  go 
over  a great  space.  The  idea  of  going  in 
an  irregular  and  free  manner  is  common 
to  all  these  terms. 

To  wander  is  to  go  in  no  fixed  path  ; to 
stroll  is  to  wander  out  of  a patlt  that  me 
hod  taken.  To  wander  may  be  an  invo- 
luntary action;  a person  may  wander  to 
a great  distance,  or  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  ; in  this  manner  a person 
wanders  who  has  lost  himself  in  a wood : 
to  stroll  is  a voluntary  action,  limited  at 
our  discretion ; thus  when  a person  takes 
a walk,  he  sometimes  strolls  from  one 

Eth  into  another  as  he  pleases  : to  ram- 
i is  to  wander  without  any  object,  and 
consequently  with  more  than  ordinary 
irregularity ; in  this  manner  he  who  sets 
out  to  take  a walk,  without  knowing  or 
thinking  where  he  shall  go,  rambles  as 
chance  directs : to  rove  is  to  wander  in 
the  same  planless  manner,  but  to  a wider 
extent ; a fugitive  who  does  not  know  his 
road  roves  about  the  country  iu  quest  of 
some  retreat : to  roam  is  to  wander  from 
the  impulse  of  a disordered  mind ; in 
tltis  manner  a lunatic  wbo  has  broken 
loose  may  root*  about  tbe  country ; so 
likewise  a person  who  travels  about,  be- 
cause he  cannot  rest  in  quiet  at  home, 
may  also  be  said  to  roam  in  quest  of 
peace:  to  range  is  the  contrary  of  to 
roam;  as  the  former  indicates  a disor- 
dered state  of  mind,  the  latter  indicates 
composure  and  fiiedneas ; we  range 
within  certain  limits,  as  the-  huuter 
ranges  the  forest,  the  shepherd  ranges 
the  mountains. 

But  far  about  they  wander  from  tbefrsre 
Of  him,  whom  tii.  ungentle  fortune  urg'd 
Against  hit  own  aid  limit  to  Hit  the  band 
Of  Impious  violence,  Tnow.o r. 

I found  by  the  mica  of  my  friend  wbo  walked  by 
me,  that  we  bad  insensibly  strolled  Into  tbe  grove 
aacred  to  tho  widow.  A onisox. 

t thus  rambled  rrom  pocket  to  pocket  uotll  tbe 
beginning  of  Ibe  civil  wan.  Annitou. 

Where  la  that  koowledre  now,  that  regal  thought. 
With  jost  adriee  and  timely  coooael  fraught  ? 

When)  now,  O judge  of  laruel,  doee  it  rare  t Paioa. 
She  look,  abroad,  and  prune,  hervetf  for  tight. 

Like  an  unwilling  Inmate  long,  to  roam 
From  Ihia  duU  earth,  and  aeek  ber  native  home. 

J invar. 

Tbe  .tag  too  singled  from  tbe  herd,  where  leug 
He  rang’d  the  branching  monarch  of  tbe  shades. 
Before  the  tempest  drive).  Tltolros. 

want,  v.  Poverty. 

TO  WANT,  NEED,  LACK. 

To  be  without  is  the  common  idea  ex- 
pressed by  these  terms;  but  to  WANT 
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is  to  be  without  that  which  contributes  to 
our  coinfort,  or  is  an  object  of  our  desire  ; 
to  NEED  is  to  be  without  that  which  is 
essential  for  our  existence  or  our  pur- 
poses; to  LACK,  which  is  probably  a 
variation  from  leak,  and  a terra  not  in 
frequent  use,  expresses  little  more  than 
the  general  idea  of  being  without,  unac- 
companied by  any  collateral  idea,  From 
the  close  connexion  which  subsists  be- 
tween desiring  and  want,  it  is  usual  to 
consider  wbat  we  want  as  artificial,  and 
what  we  need  as  natural  and  indispensa- 
ble : what  one  man  wants  is  a superfluity 
to  another ; but  that  which  is  needed  by 
one  is  in  like  circumstances  needed  by 
all : tender  people  want  a fire  when  others 
would  be  glad  not  to  have  it ; all  persons 
need  warm  clothing  aud  a warm  house  in 
the  winter.  1 

To  want  and  need  may  extend  indefi- 
nitely to  many  or  all  objects  ; to  lack,  or 
be  deficient,  is  properly  said  of  a single 
object ; we  may  want  or  need  every  thing; 
we  lack  one  thing,  we  lack  this  or  that ; 
a nch  man  may  lack  understanding,  vir- 
tue, or  religion ; He  who  wants  nothing  is 
a happy  man  : ho  who  needs  nothing, 
may  be  happy  if  he  wants  no  more  than 
lie  has;  for  then  he  lacks  that  which 
alone  can  make  him  happy,  which  is  con- 
tentment. , 

To  be  rich  Is  to  hire  more  than  U desired,  aod 
more  than  Is  wanted.  Jomcao*. 

The  old  from  sack  affairs  are  out,  frees!. 

Which  rlgVous  jooth  aod  strength  of  bod)  need. 

Dish  a*. 

See  the  miod  of  beast!,  man ! 

That  hath  sn  loon  forgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  lift  began. 

That  nose  he  chosnseth  with  rile  difference 

To  he  a beast  aad  Oscte  intelligence.  Srxnsta. 

ware,  v.  Commodity, 
warlike,  v.  Martial. 
warmth,  v.  Fire. 
warning,  v.  Admonition. 
to  warrant,  v.  To  guarantee. 
wary,  v.  Cautious. 
to  wastb,  v.  To  spend. 
to  watch,  v.  To  guard. 
to  watch,  r.  To  observe. 
watch  pol,  v.  IVakej'ul. 
waterman,  t’.  Seaman. 


waterman,  boatman,  ferry- 
man. 

These  three  terms  are  employed  for  per- 
sons wlio  are  engaged  with  boats  ; but  the 
term  WATERMAN  is  specifically  applied 
to  such  whose  business  it  is  to  let  out 
their  boats  and  themselves  for  agiventime; 
the  BOATMAN  may  use  a boat  only  oc- 
casionally for  the  transfer  of  goods ; a 
FERRYMAN  uses  a boat  only  for  the 
conveyance  of  persons  or  goods  across  a 
particular  river  or  piece  of  water. 

WAVE,  BILLOW,  SURGE,  BREAKER. 

WAVE,  from  the  Snxon  wav  gun,  and 
German  wiegen  to  weigh  or  rock,  is  ap- 
plied to  water  in  an  undulating  state;  it 
is,  therefore,  the  generic  term,  and  the 
rest  are  specific  terms : those  waves 
which  swell  more  than  ordinarily  are 
termed  BILLOWS,  which  is  derived  from 
bulge  or  bilge,  and  German  batg,  the 
paunch  or  belly  : those  waves  winch  rise 
higher  than  usual,  are  termed  SURGES, 
from  the  Latin  sttrgo  to  rise  : those  waves 
which  dash  against  the  shore,  or  against 
vessels,  with  more  tbanordinary  force,  are 
termed  BREAKERS. 

The  wave  behind  Impels  (he  wave  before.  Porx. 

I iaw  him  heat  the  billows  nuder  him, 

And  ride  upon  their  bach*.  Se  la.ra.ae. 

He  flics  aloft,  and  with  Impetuous  roar 

Parsuet  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore.  DavflES. 

Now  on  the  mountain  wave  on  blrh  they  ride. 

Then  downward  plunge  beneath  lh'  involving  tide. 

Till  one  who  seems  In  agon,  to  strive. 

The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive. 

F ALCOVE*. 

to  waver,  v.  To  fluctuate. 
wavering,  v.  Undetermined. 

WAY,  MANNER,  METHOD,  MODE, 
COURSE,  MEANS. 

All  these  words  denote  the  steps 
which  are  pursued  from  the  beginning  to 
the  completion  of  any  work.  The  WAY 
is  both  general  and  indefinite ; it  is  either 
taken  by  accident  or  chosen  by  design  : 
the  MANNER  and  METHOD  are  spe- 
cies of  the  way  chosen  by  design ; the 
former  in  regard  to  orders.  Whoever  at- 
tempts to  ao  that  which  is  strange  to 
him,  will  at  first  do  it  in  an  awkward 
way  ; the  manner  of  conferring  a favour 
is  often  more  than  the  favour  itself ; ex- 
perience supplies  men  in  the  end  with  a 
suitable  method  of  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness. The  method  is  said  of  that  which 
requires  coutrivance;  the  MODE,  of 
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that  which  requires  practice  and  habitual 
attention ; the  former  being  applied  to 
matters  of  art,  and  the  latter  to  mecha- 
nical actions  : the  master  has  a good  me- 
f AW  of  teaching  to  write ; the  scholar  has 
a good  or  bad  mode  of  holding  his  pen. 
The  COURSE  and  the  MEANS  are  the 
may  which  we  pursue  in  our  moral  con- 
duct : the  course  is  the  course  of  mea- 
sures which  are  adopted  to  produce  a 
certain  result ; the  means  collectively  for 
the  course  which  lead  to  a certain  end  : 
in  order  to  obtain  legal  redress,  we  must 
pursue  a certain  course  in  law ; law  is 
one  means  of  gaining  redress,  but  we  do 
wisely,  if  we  can,  to  adopt  the  safer  and 
pleasanter  means  of  persuasion  and  cool 
remonstrance. 

The  waft  of  heaven  ire  dirk  and  intricate. 

Aodisox. 

My  mind  h liken  up  In  i more  metaurholy  man- 
ner. ArriiioiY. 

Men  are  willing  to  (ry  alt  methods  of  reconciling 
gallt  and  quiet.  Johotow. 

Modes  of  rpcccli,  which  owe  tbetr  prevalence  to 
modirh  foil;,  din  away  with  their  inventor.. 

Jonxaox. 

All  your  lophlvter.  cannot  produce  aoy  thing  bet- 
ter adapted  to  pmwrre  a rational  and  manly  freedom 
than  the  entree  that  we  have  punned.  Bloat. 

The  moat  wonderful  thing*  are  brought  about  In 
many  iustancev  by  meant  the  mod  abrurd  and  ridi- 
culous. Beats. 

WEAK,  FEEBLE,  INFIRM. 

WEAK,  in  Saxon  trace,  Dutch  track, 
German  schwach,  is  in  all  probability  an 
intensive  of  weich  soft,  which  comes  from 
seek  Ac  n to  yield,  and  this  from  bewegen 
to  move. 

FEEBLE,  probably  contracted  from 
failalile. 

INFIRM,  v.  Debility. 

The  Saxon  term  weak  is  here,  as  it 
usually  is,  the  familiar  and  universal 
term  ; feeble  is  suited  to  a more  polished 
style ; injirm  is  only  n species  of  the 
weak : we  may  be  weak  in  body  or  mind; 
but  we  are  commonly  feeble  and  injirm 
only  in  the  body:  we  may  be  weak  Irom 
disease,  or  weak  by  nature,  it  equally 
conveys  the  gross  idea  of  a defect : but 
the  term  feeble  and  injirm  are  qualified 
expressions  for  weakness  : a child  is  fee- 
ble from  its  infancy ; an  old  man  \s  feeble 
from  age;  the  latter  may  likewise  be  in- 
frm  in  consequence  of  sickness.  We 
pity  the  weak,  but  their  weakness  often 
gives  us  pain;  we  assist  the  feeble  when 
they  attempt  to  walk;  we  support  the 
infirm  when  they  are  unable  to  stand. 
The  same  distinction  exists  between 


weak  and  feeble  in  the  moral  use  of  the 
words : a weak  attempt  to  excuse  a per- 
son conveys  a reproachful  meaning ; but 
the  feeble  efforts  which  we  make  to  de- 
fend another  may  be  praise-worthy,  al- 
though feeble. 

You,  gallant  Vernon  ! taw 
The  miserable  scene : you  pity  lug  saw  ; 

To  Infant  srenkness  sunk  the  warrior**  amt. 

Twottaoit. 

Command  th1  assistance  of  a friend. 

But  fesSle  are  the  succours  I can  send.  Dbydkx. 

At  my  age,  and  under  my  infirmities,  I caa  hare 
no  relief  hot  those  with  which  religion  turn  it  hr.  me. 

A r-rtamav. 

TO  WEAKEN,  ENFEEBLE,  DEBILI- 
TATE, ENERVATE,  INVALIDATE. 

To  WEAKEN  is  to  make  weak  (e. 
IFcnA),  and  is,  as  before,  the  generic 
term  : to  ENFEEBLE  is  to  make  feeble 
(v.  Weak):  to  DEBILITATE  is  to 

cause  debility  (r.  Debility ) : to  ENER- 
VATE is  to  unnerve ; and  to  INVALI- 
DATE is  to  make  not  valid  or  strong: 
all  of  which  are  but  modes  of  weakening 
applicable  to  different  objects.  To  weaken 
may  be  either  a temporary  or  permanent 
act  when  applied  to  persons;  enfeeble  is 
permanent  either  as  to  the  body  or  tho 
mind : we  may  be  weakened  suddenly  by 
severe  pain;  we  are  enfeebled  in  a gra- 
dual manner,  either  by  the  slow  effects 
of  disease  or  age.  To  weaken  is  either  a 
particular  or  a complete  act ; to  enfeeble, 
to  debilitate,  and  enervate,  are  properly 
partial  acts : what  enfeebles  deprives  of 
vital  or  essential  power  ; what  debilitates 
may  lessen  power  in  one  particular, 
though  not  in  another  ; the  severe  exer- 
cise of  any  power,  such  as  the  memory 
or  the  attention,  will  tend  to  debilitate 
that  faculty  : what  enervates  acts  parti- 
cularly on  the  nervous  system ; it  relaxes 
the  frame,  and  un^ts  the  person  for  action 
either  of  body  or  mind.  To  weaken  is 
said  of  things  as  well  as  persons  ; to  iu- 
validate  is  said  of  things  only  : we  weaken 
the  force  of  an  argument  by  an  injudi- 
cious application ; we  invalidate  the  claim 
of  another  by  proving  its  informality  in  law. 

No  article  of  faith  can  be  true  which  weakens  the 
practical  part  of  religion.  Addison* 

So  much  hath  bell  debas'd,  and  pain 
Enfeebled  nr,  to  what  1 was  in  hcav'o.  Milton. 
Sometimes  the  bodj  In  fbll  strength  we  find. 

Whilst  various  alls  debilitate  the  mind.  Jkkyks. 

Elevated  by  toccesa,  and  enervated  by  luxury,  the 
military,  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  soon  became 
incapable  of  fatigne.  Gibbon. 

Do  tliey  (the  Jacobins)  mean  to  invalidate  that 
great  body  of  oar  statute  law,  which  passed  under 
those  whom  they  treat  as  urarpers  l Bi  nac- 
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weakness,  v.  Imperfection. 
wealth,  v.  Riches. 
weapon,  v.  Arms. 
weariness,  v.  Fatigue. 

WEARISOME,  TIRESOME,  TEDIOUS. 

WEARISOME  (t>.  To  weary)  is  the 
general  and  indefinite  term;  TIRESOME 
if.  To  weary) ; and  TEDIOUS,  causing 
tedium,  a specific  form  of  wearisomeness  : 
common  things  may  cause  wean  nett ; 
that  which  acts  painfully  is  either  tire- 
some or  tedious  ; but  in  different  degrees 
the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  will 
grow  tiresome ; long  waiting  in  anxious 
suspense  is  tedious  : there  is  more  of 
that  which  is  physical  in  the  tiresome, 
and  mental  in  the  tedious. 

All  wearioen  prmoppoam  wcaknma,  anil  erase- 
qoMUIj  ererj  long,  Import imr,  wxarUpme  petition, 
•*  troll  and  property  a force  upon  him  that  la  per- 
med ailh  it.  8ooth. 

Far  happier  were  the  roeannt  peaaant’a  tot, 

Thao  to  bo  plac’d  on  high.  Id  aaxlooa  pOde, 

The  purple  drudge  and  alare  of  tiresome  Mate. 

Wm, 

liappj  the  mortal  man  who  now,  nt  last, 

Ha*  through  this  doleful  vale  of  mlt’ty  past. 

Who  to  Id.  dratin’d  Mage  ha*  carried  00 

The  tedious  load,  and  laid  hi*  burden  down.  Paioa . 

TO  WEARY,  TIRE,  JADE,  HARASS. 

To  VVEARY  is  a frequentative  of  wear, 
that  is,  to  wear  out  the  strength. 

To  TIRE,  from  the  French  Itrer  and 
the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  signifies  to  'dram 
out  the  strength. 

To  JADE  is  the  same  as  to  goad. 

HARASS,  v.  Distress. 

Long  exertion  wearies ; a little  exertion 
will  tire  a child  or  a weak  man  ; forced 
exertions  jade ; painful  exertions,  or  ex- 
ertions coupled  with  painful  circum- 
stances, harass : the  horse  is  jtuled  who 
is  forced  on  beyoud  his  strength  ; the 
soldier  is  harassed  who  marches  in  per- 
petual fear  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy. 
We  are  wearied  with  thinking  when  it 
gives  us  pain  to  think  any  longer; 
we  are  tired  of  our  employment  when  it 
ceases  to  give  us  pleasure  ; we  are  jaded 
by  incessant  attention  to  business;  we 
are  hurassed  by  perpetual  complaints 
which  we  cannot  redress. 

All  pteunreu  1 but  afcct  the  bodj  muot  need* 

South. 

E.orjr  monel  to  1 uti.fird  hunger  it  oety  u bow 
labour  to  s tired  digestion.  Sooth. 


I recall  the  lime  (end  urn  gtmd  U h over)  when 
about  IM*  boor  (air  in  the  morning)  1 Died  to  be 
going  to  bed  aurfrited  with  pleasure,  or  jaded  with 
bu.ioees.  Boudcbrokb. 

Bankrupt  nobility,  a ruction*,  gtddj,  and 
Dirided  Senate,  a harass'd  commonality, 
b all  the  Mrrogih  of  Venice.  Orwtr. 

wedding,  v.  Marriage. 
wedlock,  v.  Marriage. 
to  weep,  v.  To  cry. 
weight,  v.  Import (mcc. 

WRIGHT,  HEAVINESS,  GRAVITY. 

WEIGHT,  from  to  weigh,  is  that 
which  a thing  weighs. 

HEAVINESS,  from  heavy  and  heave, 
signifies  the  abstract  quality  of  the  heavy, 
or  difficult  to  heave. 

GRAVITY,  from  the  Latin  gravis, 
likewise  denotes  the  same  abstract  qua- 
lity. 

Weight  is  indefinite ; whatever  may  be 
weighed  has  a weight,  whether  large  or 
small : heaviness  and  gravity  are  the  pro- 
perty of  (todies  having  a great  weight. 
H eight  is  only  opposed  to  that  which  has 
or  is  supposed  to  have  no  weight,  that  is, 
what  is  incorporeal  or  immaterial;  for 
we  may  speak  of  the  weight  of  the  lightest 
conceivable  bodies,  as  the  weight  of  a 
feather  : heaviness  is  opposed  to  light- 
ness ; the  heaviness  of  lead  is  opposed  to 
the  lightness  of  a feather. 

Weight  lies  absolutely  in  the  thing; 
heaviness  is  relatively  considered  with 
respect  to  the  person  : we  estimate  the 
weight  of  things  according  to  a certain 
measure : we  estimate  the  heaviness  of 
things  by  our  feelings. 

Gravity  is  that  species  of  weight, 
which  is  scientifically  considered  as  in- 
herent in  certain  bodies ; the  term  is 
therefore  properly  scientific. 

WEIGHT,  BURDEN,  LOAD. 

WEIGHT,  v.  Weight. 

BURDEN,  from  bear,  signifies  the 
thing  borne. 

LOAD,  in  German  laden,  is  supposed 
by  Adelung  to  admit  of  a derivation 
from  different  sources  ; but  he  does  not 
suppose  that  which  appears  to  me  the 
most  natural,  namely,  from  lay,  which 
becomes  in  our  preterite  laid,  particu- 
larly since  in  Low  Gennun  and  Dutch 
laden,  to  load,  is  contracted  into  lacyen, 
and  the  literal  meaning  of  load  is  to  lay 
on  or  in  any  thing. 

The  term  weight  is  here  considered  in 
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common  with  the  other  term?,  in  the 
sense  of  a positive  weight,  as  respects  the 
persons  or  things  by  which  it  is  allied  to 
the  word  bdrdeu : the  weight  is  said  either 
of  persons  or  things;  the  burden  more 
cominanly  respects  persons ; the  load 
may  be  said  of  either : a person  may 
sink  under  the  weight  tiiat  rests  upon 
him  ; n platform  may  break  down  from 
the  weight  upon  it ; a person  sinks  under 
his  burden  or  load  ; a cart  breaks  down 
from  the  load-  The  weight  is  abstract- 
edly taken  for  wlmt  is  without  reference 
to  the  cause  of  its  being  there  ; burden 
and  load  have  respect  to  the  person  or 
thing  by  which  they  are  produced  ; acci- 
dent produces  the  weight;  a person  takes 
a burden  upon  himself,  or  has  it  imposed 
upon  him;  the  load  is  always  laid  on: 
it  is  not  proper  to  carry  any  weight  that 
exceeds  our  strength;  those  who  bear 
the  burden  expect  to  reap  the  fruit  of 
their  labour;  he  who  carries  loads  must 
be  contented  to  take  such  as  are  given 
biin. 

In  the  moral  application,  these  terms 
mark  the  pain  which  is  produced  bv  a 
pressure ; but  the  weight  and  load  rather 
describe  the  positive  severity  of  the  pres- 
sure ; the  burden  respects  the  temper  and 
inclinations  of  the  sufferer ; the  load  it 
in  this  cose  a very  great  weight : a mi- 
nister of  state  has  a weight  on  his  mind 
at  all  times,  from  the  heavy  responsibi- 
lity which  attaches  to  Ins  station;  one 
who  labours  uuder  strong  apprehensions 
or  dread  of  an  evil  has  a load  on  his  mind ; 
any  sort  of  employment  is  a burden  to 
One  who  withes  to  be  idle ; and  time  un- 
employed is  a burden  to  him  who  wishes 
to  be  always  in  action. 

Wtth  wti.t  opprefftre  tcetfht  will  .ieknew,  dlnp- 
potnUtauA,  or  old  tgo.  fill  upon  tka.ptrtt.of  th.t 
man  wbo  I.  a Itrunget  to  Gud  t Bun. 

I understood  not  that  a grateful  mind 
By  owing  owe.  nol,  hot  -till  pas.  at  once  ; 

Indebted  and  dUehaig'dl  wbat  burden  Own  I 

Mist*  it. 

Hit  barn,  are  .tot'd. 

And  groaning  .laddie*  bend  beneath  Ibrir  toad. 

SoSUTIUJt. 

weighty,  t>.  Heavy. 

WELL-BEING,  WELFARE,  PROSPE- 
RITY, HAPPINESS. 

WKLL-EEINO  may  be  said  of  one  or 
many,  Imt  more  of  a body ; the  well- 
being  of  society  depends  upon  a due  sub- 


ordination of  the  different  ranks  of  which 
it  is  composed.  WELFARE,  or  faring 
well,  from  the  German  fakren  to  go,  re- 
spects the  good  condition  of  an  indivi- 
dual ; a parent  is  naturally  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  his  child. 

Well-being  and  welfare  consist  of  such 
things  as  more  immediately  affect  our 
existence:  PROSPERITY,  which  com- 
prehends both  well- being  and  welfare,  in- 
cludes likewise  all  that  can  add  to  the 
enjoyments  of  man.  The  prosperity  of  a 
state,  or  of  an  individual,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  the  increase  of  wealth,  power, 
honours,  and  the  like ; as  outward  cir- 
cumstances more  or  less  nffect  tbe  HAP- 
PINESS of  man:  buppineu  is,  therefore, 
often  substituted  for  prosperity  ; but  it 
roust  never  be  forgotten  that  happiness 
properly  lies  only  in  the  mind,  and  that 
consequently  prosperity  may  exist  with- 
out happiness ; but  happiness,  at  least  as 
far  as  respects  a body  of  men,  cannot  exist 
without  some  portion  of  prosperity. 

Have  free-thhskm  Smi  author*  of  in.  Invention, 
that  conduce  to  tbe  rreU-Aefng  of  mankind  I 

Bxtuuuv. 

For  hi.  own  uke  no  doty  be  can  ask, 

Tbe  common  i ctlfarc  i*  one  only  tank.  jRHVm. 

Religion  afford,  to  food  men  peculiar  aerurlty  la 
(bn  enjoyment  of  thrtr  proiperity.  Blair. 

welcome,  v.  Acceptable. 
welfare,  v.  Well-being. 
to  wheedle,  t?.  To  coax. 
whimsical,  v.  Fanciful. 
to  whirl,  v.  To  turn. 

WHOLE,  V.  All. 

WHOLE,  ENTIRE,  COMPLETE, 
TOTAL,  INTKQRAL. 

* WHOLE  excludes  subtraction ; EN- 
TIRE excludes  division;  COMPLETE 
excludes  deficiency : a whole  orange  has 
had  nothing  taken  from  it ; an  entire 
orange  is  not  yet  cut;  and  a complete 
orange  is  grown  to  its  full  size : it  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  for  a tiling  to  be  whole 
and  not  entire  ; and  to  be  both,  and  yet 
not  complete : an  orange  cut  into  purls  is 
whole  while  all  the  parts  remain  together, 
but  it  is  not  entire  : hence  we  speak  of  a 
whole  house,  an  entire  set,  and  a complete 
book.  The  wholeness  or  integrity  of  a 
thing  is  destroyed  at  one’s  pleasure ; its 
completeness  depends  upon  circumstances. 


* VMeCirad:  “ Eatttr,  complct." 
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TOTAL  denotes  the  aggregate  of  the 
parts  j whole  the  junction  of  all  the 
parts : the  former  is,  therefore,  employed 
more  in  the  moral  sense  to  convey  the 
idea  of  extent,  and  the  latter  mostly  in 
the  proper  sense : hence  tve  speak  of  the 
total  destruction  of  the  whole  city,  or  of 
some  particular  houses  : the  total  amount 
of  expenses ; the  whole  expense  of  the 
war.  Whole  and  total  may  ni  this  man- 
ner be  employed  to  denote  things  as  well 
as  qualities  : in  regard  to  material  sub- 
stances a whole  is  always  opposed  to  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed;  the 
total  is  the  collected  sum  of  the  parts ; 
and  the  INTEGRAL  is  the  same  as  the 
integral  number. 

The  first  four  may  likewise  be  employed 
as  adverbs;  but  wholly  is  a more  fami- 
liar term  than  totally  in  expressing  the 
idea  of  extent;  entirely  is  the  same  as 
undiridcdly ; completely  is  the  same  ns 
perfectly,  without  any  thing  wanting:  we 
are  wholly  or  totally  ignorant  of  the  affair ; 
we  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  or  service 
of  another;  we  are  completely  at  variance 
in  our  accounts. 

Anil  all  >o  forming  w harmonlont  whole.  Thomson. 

The  entire  conqont  of  the  paminot  la  an  ilimcolt 
a work,  that  thr  y who  dmpelf  of  it  ifxwM  think  of  n 
leva  tMftcoIt  task,  and  only  attempt  to  regulate  them. 

Are  cut. 

And  oft,  when  unobemM, 

Steal  from  the  barn  a straw,  till  soft  and  warm, 

Chian  and  complete , their  habitation  grows. 

Thomson. 

Nothing  under  n total  thorough  ehnnge  to  the 
coorert  will  auffico.  Rovth. 

wholesome,  v.  Healthy. 
wicked,  t.  Bad. 

WICKED,  UNJUST,  INIQUITOUS. 

WICKED  (t>.  Bad)  is  here  the  generic 
term  ; INIQUITOUS,  from  iniquia  un- 
just, signifies  that  species  of  wickedness 
which  consists  in  vmlating  the  law  of 
right  betwixt  man  and  man;  NEFARI- 
OUS, from  the  Latin  nefas  wicked  or  abo- 
minable, is  that  species  of  wickedness 
which  consists  in  violating  the  most  sa- 
cred obligations.  Tlte  term  wicked,  being 
indefinite,  is  commonly  applied  in  a milder 
sense  than  iniquitous ; and  iniquitous 
than  nefarious : it  is  wicked  to  deprive 
another  of  his  property  unlawfully,  un- 
der any  circumstances ; but  it  is  iniquit- 
ous if  it  be  done  by  fraud  and  circumven- 
tion ; and  nefarious  if  it  involves  any 
breach  of  trust : any  undue  influence  over 
another,  in  the  making  of  bis  will,  to  the 


detriment  of  the  rightful  heir,  is  iniquit- 
ous; any  underhand  dealing  of  a servant 
to  defraud  his  master  is  nefarious. 

In  the  corrupted  current*  of  this  world. 

Offence’*  glided  band  may  thofa  b>  juitlce  ; 

And  oft  *lh  *e*o,  the  wicked  prise  taetf 

Boy*  ool  the  law.  Bhabsrrarp. 

Lucullo*  found  tbat  the  province  of  Ponto*  had 
fallen  under  Croat  disorder*  and  opproatont  from  the 
iniquity  of  usurer*  and  publicans.  Pridbaux* 

wide,  v.  Large. 
to  will,  wish. 

Thf.  WILL  is  that  faculty  of  the  soul 
which  is  the  most  prompt  and  decisive ; 
it  immediately  impels  to  action:  the 
WISH  is  but  a gentle  motion  of  the  soul 
towards  a thing.  We  can  will  nothing 
but  what  wa  can  effect ; we  may  wish  for 
many  things  which  lie  above  our  reach. 
The  will  must  be  under  the  entire  oon- 
troul  of  reason,  or  it  will  lead  a person 
into  every  mischief : wishes  ought  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  reason;  or 
otherwise  they  may  greatly  disturb  our 
happiness. 

A good  intllootlnn  it  hot  tb.  got  rode  drooght  of 
virtte ; but  the  goUhlog  uroket  on  from  the  wilt. 

Soon. 

The  wishing  of  a thing  Is  not  properly  the  will- 
ing of  It;  It  import!  do  more  then  on  Idle,  noopt> 
rallre,  compUeoocy  lo,  ood  desift  of,  IM  object. 

South, 

willingly,  voluntarily,  spon- 
taneously. 

To  do  a thing  WILLINGLY  is  to  doit 
with  a good  will ; to  do  a thing  VOLUN- 
TARILY is  to  do  it  of  one’s  own  accord  : 
the  former  respects  one’s  willingness  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  another ; we 
do  what  is  asked  of  us,  it  is  a mark  of 
good-nature : the  latter  respects  our  free- 
dom from  foreign  influence ; wc  do  that 
which  we  like  to  do;  it  is  a raarkof  our 
sincerity.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a child 
do  his  task  willingly ; it  is  pleasant  to 
see  a man  voluntarily  engage  in  any  ser- 
vice of  public  good.  SPONTANE- 
OUSLY is  but  a mode  of  the  voluntary, 
applied,  however,  more  commonly  to  in- 
animate ohjects  than  to  the  will  of  per- 
sons : the  ground  produces  spontaneously, 
when  it  produces  without  culture  ; and 
words  flow  spontaneously,  which  require 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to 
produce  them.  If,  however,  applied  to 
the  will,  it  bespeaks  in  a stronger  degree 
the  totally  unbiassed  state  of  the  agent’s 
mind  : the  spontaneous  effusions  of  the 
heart  are  more  than  the  voluntary  set- 
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vices  of  benevolence.  The  willing  is  op- 
posed to  the  unwilling,  the  voluntary  to 
the  mechanical  or  involuntary,  the  spon- 
taneous to  lift  reluctant  or  the  artificial. 

Food  not  of  angel*,  jet  accepted  no. 

At  that  more  niUingly  I boa  eooldtt  not  wem. 

At  brat 'n't  lilth  featli  t’  hate  fed.  MttrMl. 

Thoughts  am  onlj  criminal  when  they  are  Sr.t 
chosen,  and  then  rolurslnrfty  contlnned.  Jotinton. 
Of  these  none  nnconlroll’d  and  lawless  rote. 

Bat  lo  tome  dcatlu’d  end  tpoitlaitrotu  move. 

jKKTMt. 

wily,  v.  Cunning. 
to  win,  v.  To  acquire. 
to  wind,  v.  To  turn. 

WISDOM,  PRUDENCE. 

WISDOM  (d.  Wit)  consists  in  specu- 
lative knowledge ; PRUDENCE  (v.  Pru- 
dent) in  that  which  is  practical:  the 
former  knows  what  is  pst ; the  latter  by 
foresight  knows  what  is  to  come  : many 
wise  men  are  remarkable  for  their  want 
of  prudence  ; and  those  who  are  remark- 
able for  prudence  have  frequently  no  other 
knowledge  of  which  they  can  boast. 

Two  thin**  'peak  moth  tbe  wisdom  of  % nation  ; 
good  laws,  mad  a prudent  management  of  them. 

8TIU4  NO  FLEET. 

to  wish,  v.  To  desire. 
to  wish,  v.  To  will. 
wit,  v.  Ingenuity. 

WIT,  HUMOUR,  SATIRE,  IRONY, 
BURLESQUE. 

WIT,  like  wisdom,  according  to  its 
original,  from  weitstn  to  know,  signifies 
knowledge,  but  it  has  so  extended  its 
meaning  as  to  signify  that  faculty  of  the 
mind  by  which  knowledge  or  truth  is  per- 
ceived. The  first  property  of  wit,  as  an 
exertion  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  is 
that  it  be  spontaneous,  and  as  it  were  in- 
stinctive: laboured  or  forced  irif  is  no 
wit.  Reflection  and  experience  supply  us 
with  wisdom;  study  and  labour  supply 
us  with  learning;  but  wit  seizes  with  an 
eagle  eye  that  which  escapes  the  notice 
of  the’  deep  thinker,  and  elicits  truths 
which  are  in  vain  sought  for  with  any  se- 
vere effort.  HUMOUR  is  a species  of 
wit  which  flows  out  of  the  humour  of  a 
person.  Wit,  as  distinguished  from  Au- 
mour, may  consist  of  a single  brilliant 
thought:  but  humour  runs  in  a vein;  it 
is  not  a striking,  but  on  equable  and 
pleasing,  flow  of  toil.  Of  this  description 


of  wit  Mr.  Addison  has  given  us  the  most 
admirable  specimens  in  his  writings,  who 
knew  best  how  to  explain  wbat  wif  and 
humour  was,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  his 
ractice.  SATIRE,  from  mtyr,  proba- 
ly  from  tat  and  ira  abounding  in  anger, 
and  IRONY,  from  the  Greek  upuinn  si- 
mulation and  dissimulation,  are  personal 
and  censorious  sorts  of  wit ; the  first  of 
which  openly  points  at  the  object,  and 
the  second  in  a covert  manner  takes  its 
aim.  BURLESQUE  is  rather  a species 
of  humour  than  direct  wit,  which  con- 
sists in  an  assemblage  of  ideas  extrava- 
gantly discordant.  The  satire  and  irony 
are  the  most  ill-natured  kinds  ot'  tnt ; bur- 
lesque s'ands  in  the  lowest  rank. 

Wit  lies  most  In  the  awemblage  of  Mow.  •»<1 
putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  sarbej. 

Addisoh. 

In  n true  piece  of  wit  all  things  mutt  be. 

Yet  all  things  there  agree.  CowUIT. 

For  sure  bj  wit  I*  chiefly  meant 
Applying  well  wbat  we  Intent : 

What  InnSHr  Is  not,  all  the  tribe 
Of  logic-mongers  can  describe: 

Here  nature  only  acts  her  part. 

Unhelp'd  by  practice,  books,  or  ait.  Swift. 

There  It  a hind  of  natare,  a certain  regularity  of 
thought,  which  most  dlteorer  the  writer  (of  Aumour) 
to  be  a mtn  of  sense  at  (bo  same  time  that  be  ap- 
pear* altogether  (Iren  np  to  caprice.  Addisoh. 

The  ordinary  subjects  or  nrtfre  are  such  as  eicHe 
tbe  greatest  indignation  In  tbo  best  tempers. 

Aooison. 

la  writings  of  Aumour,  figure*  are  sometime* 
used  of  to  delicate  a natare,  thst  ll  shall  often  hap- 
pen that  tome  people  will  tee  things  In  a direct  con- 
trary tense  to  whm  the  author,  and  the  majority  of 
the  readers  understand  Ibem  : to  such  tbe  moat  Inno- 
cent Irony  may  appear  irrellglon-  CaHaarooK. 

One  kind  of  burlesque  represents  mean  persons  In 
tbe  accoutrements  of  heroes.  Aonrson. 

witness,  v.  Deponent. 
to  withdraw,  v.  To  recede. 
to  withstand,  v.  To  oppose. 
without,  v.  Unless. 
without  intermission,  v.  In- 
cessantly. 

woeful,  v.  Piteous. 

WONDER,  ADMIRB,  SURPRIZE, 
ASTONISH,  AMAZE. 
WONDER,  in  German  wundern,  Itc. 
ii  in  all  probability  a variation  of  wander; 
because  wonder  throws  the  mind  off  its 
bias. 

ADMIRE,  from  the  Latin  miror,  and 
the  Hebrew  marah  to  look  at,  signifies 
looking  at  attentively. 
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SURPRIZE,  compounded  of  sur  and 
prize,  or  the  Latin  prekendo,  signifies  to 
take  on  a sudden. 

ASTONISH,  from  the  Latin  attonitui, 
and  touilru  thunder,  signifies  to  strike  as 
it  were  with  the  overpowering  noise  of 
thunder. 

AMAZE  signifies  to  be  in  a maze,  so 
as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  one's-self. 

That  particular  feeling  which  any  thing 
unusual  produces  on  our  minds  is  ex- 
pressed by  all  these  terms,  but  under 
various  modifications.  H'onder  is  the 
most  indefinite  in  its  signification  or  ap- 
plication, but  it  is  still  the  least  vivid 
sentiment  of  all : it  amounts  to  little  more 
thnn  a pausing  of  the  mind,  a suspension 
of  the  thinking  faculty,  an  incapacity  to 
fix  ona  discernible  point  in  an  object  that 
rouses  our  curiosity : it  is  that  state  which 
all  must  experience  at  times,  but  none  so 
much  as  those  who  are  ignorant : they 
wonder  at  every  thing  because  they  know 
nothing.  Admiration  is  wonder  mixed 
with  esteem  or  veneration : the  admirer 
suspends  his  thoughts,  not  from  the  va- 
cancy but  the  fulness  of  his  mind : he  is 
rivetted  to  an  object  which  for  a time 
absorbs  his  faculties  : nothing  but  what 
is  great  and  good  excites  udmiration,  and  ' 
none  but  cultivated  minds  are  susceptible 
of  it : an  ignorant  person  cannot  admire, 
because  he  canuot  appreciate  the  value  of 
any  thing.  Surprize  and  astonishment 
both  arise  from  that  which  happens  un- 
expectedly ; they  are  species  of  wonder 
differing  in  degree,  and  produced  only  by 
the  events  of  life  : the  surprize,  as  its  de- 
rivation implies,  takes  11s  unawares;  we 
are  turprized  if  that  does  not  happen 
which  we  calculate  upon,  as  the  absence 
of  a friend  whom  we  looked  for ; or  we 
are  turprized  if  that  happens  which  we 
did  not  calculate  upon  ; thus  we  are  sur- 
prized to  see  a friend  returned  whom  we 
supposed  was  on  his  journey  : astonish- 
ment may  be  awakened  by  similar  events 
which  are  more  unexpected  and  more  un- 
accountable: thus  we  are  astonished  to 
find  a friend  at  our  house  whom  we  had 
every  reason  to  suppose  was  many  hun- 
dred miles  off;  or  we  are  astonished  to 
hear  that  a person  has  got  safely  through 
a road  which  we  conceived  to  be  abso- 
lutely impassable. 

Surprise  may  for  a moment  startle; 
astonishment  may  stupefy  and  cause  an 
entire  suS|>ension  of  the  faculties;  but 
amazement  has  also  a mixture  of  pertur- 
bation. We  may  be  turprized  and  asto- 


nished at  things  in  which  we  have  no  par- 
ticular interest : we  are  mostly  amazed  at 
that  which  immediately  concerns  us.  We 
may  be  surprized  agreeably  or  otherwise ; 
we  may  be  astonished  at  that  which  is 
agreeable,  although,  astonishment  is  not 
itself  a pleasure;  but  we  are  amazed  at 
that  which  happens  contrary  to  our  in- 
clination. We  are  agreeably  turprized  to 
see  our  friends : we  are  astonished  how 
we  ever  got  through  the  difficulty : we 
are  amazed  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
events  which  have  come  upon  us  to  our 
ruin.  A man  of  experience  will  not  have 
much  to  wonder  at,  for  his  observation 
will  supply  him  with  corresponding  ex- 
amples of  whatever  passes  : a wise  man 
will  have  but  momentary  surprizes;  as  he 
has  estimated  the  uncertainty  of  human 
life,  few  thiogs  of  importance  will  happen 
contrary  to  his  expectations : a generous 
mind  will  be  astonished  at  gross  instances 
of  perfidy  in  others : there  is  no  mind 
that  may  not  sometimes  be  thrown  into 
amazement  at  the  awful  dispensations  of 
Providence. 

The  trader  of  the  ’ Season.'  wonders  that  he 
Deter  uv  before  what  Thomson  shows  him. 

JOHUSON. 

Wltb  eyr*  Insatiate  and  tumultuous  joy. 

Behold*  the  pretest*,  and  Admired  the  boy. 

Ditoin. 

Bo  little  do  we  accustom  oursrlrw  to  consider  the 
effect!  of  time,  that  things  necessary  and  certain 
often  surprise  us  like  unexpected  contingencies. 

JoMuauu. 

1 bate  often  been  sutonishesL,  considering  that 
the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
(France and  England)  has  lately  been  very  great,  to 
And  how  little  you  seem  to  know  of  us.  Burks. 

d m axemen  t seises  all;  the  general  cry 
Proclaims  Ltocood  justly  doom’d  to  die.  Dr  yd  eh. 

WONDER,  MIRACLE,  MARVEL, 
PRODIGY,  MONSTER. 

WONDER  is  that  which  causes  won- 
dtr  (v.  H’onder). 

MIRACLE,  in  Latin  miraculum,  and 
miror  to  wonder,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
merah  seen,  signifying  that  which  strikes 
the  sense.  MARVEL  is  a variation  of 
miracle. 

PRODIGY,  in  Latin  prodigium,  from 
prodigo,  or  procul  and  ago  to  launch  forth, 
signifies  the  thing  launching  forth. 

MONSTER,  in  Latin  monstrum,  comes 
from  moneo  to  advise  or  give  notice;  be- 
cause among  the  Romans  any  unaccount- 
able appearance  was  considered  as  an  in- 
dication of  some  future  event. 

Wonders  are  natural : mirueles  are  su- 
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peroatural.  The  whole  Creation  ii  full 
of  wonders;  the  Bible  contains  nn  ac- 
count of  the  miracles  which  happened  in 
those  days.  Wonders  are  real ; marvels 
are  often  fictitious  ; prodigies  are  extra- 
vacant  and  imaginary.  Natural  history 
is  full  of  wonders ; travels  abound  in  mar- 
wit  or  in  marvellout  stones,  which  are 
the  inventions  either  of  the  artful  or  the 
ignorant  and  credulous:  ancient  history 
contains  numberless  accounts  of  prods - 
giet.  Wondert  are  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  nature;  they  ore  wonderful  only  as 
respects  ourselves:  monsters  are  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  pro- 
duction of  a tree  from  a grain  of  seed  is 
a wonder ; but  the  production  of  a calf 
with  two  heads  it  a monster. 

Hi*  wisdom  mch  u once  it  did  appear, 

Three  kingdom*’  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms’  fear. 

Dirrai. 

Munler,  though  tt  have  do  tongue,  will  speak 
WUb  most  mirac'Laut  organ.  bn  akspkare. 

Ill  omens  may  the  guilty  tremble  at, 

Make  every  accident  a prodigy, 

And  momlert  frame  where  nature  nerer  err’d.  Lee. 

wooer,  c.  Lover. 
word,  v.  Promise. 

WORD,  TERM,  EXPRESSION. 

* WORD  is  hero  the  generic  term ; 
the  other  two  are  specific.  Every  TERM 
and  EXPRESSION  is  a word  ; but  every 
word  it  not  denominated  a term  or  expres- 
sion. Language  consists  of  words ; they 
are  the  connected  sounds  which  serve  for 
the  communication  of  thought.  Term, 
from  terminus  a boundary,  signifies  any 
word  that  has  a specific  or  limited  mean- 
ing; expression  (r.  To  express)  signifies 
any  word  which  conveys  a forcible 
meaning.  Usage  determines  words  ; sci- 
ence fixes  terms ; sentiment  provides 
expressions.  The  purity  of  a style  de- 
pends on  the  choice  of  words ; the  pre- 
cision of  a writer  depends  upon  the 
choice  of  his  terms ; the  force  of  a writer 
depends  upon  the  aptitude  of  his  expres- 
sions. 

The  grammarian  treats  on  the  nature 
of  words ; the  philosopher  weighs  the 
value  of  scientific  terms ; the  rhetorician 
estimates  the  force  of  expressions.  The 
French  have  Coined  many  new  words 
since  the  revolution ; terms  of  art  admit 


of  no  change  after  the  signification  is  fully 
defined  ; expressions  vary  according  to  the 
connexion  in  which  they  are  introduced. 

As  all  i cords  In  fe w letters  live. 

Thorn  to  few  words  all  mm  dost  give.  Cow  my. 

'Hie  dm  of  the  word  ministry  b brought  down  to 
the  literal  signification  of  It,  a servant;  for  now  to 
arrve  and  to  minister,  servile  and  infobterial,  are 
terma  equivalent.  South. 

A maxim,  or  moral  saying,  naturally  receives  this 
form  of  (he  antithesis,  because  it  b designed  to  bo 
engraven  on  the  memory,  which  recalls  H more  ea- 
sily by  the  help  of  suck  contrasted  erpreuiona. 

Braid. 

WO  UK,  LABOUR,  TOIL,  DRUDGBRY. 

WORK,  in  Saxon  icecrc,  Greek  ipy ov, 
Hebrew  aree. 

LA  BOU K,  v.  To  labour. 

TOIL,  probably  connected  with  till. 

DHUDGF.UY,  t>.  Servant. 

Work  is  the  general  term,  as  including 
that  which  calls  for  the  exertion  of  our 
strength  : labour  differs  from  it  in  the  de- 
gree of  exertion  required  ; it  is  hard  work : 
toil  expresses  a still  higher  degree  of  pain- 
ful exertion:  drudgery  implies  a mean 
and  degrading  work.  Every  member  of 
society  must  work  for  his  support,  if  lie 
is  not  in  independent  circumstances : the 
poor  are  obliged  to  labour  for  their  daily 
subsistence ; some  arc  compelled  to  toll 
incessantly  for  the  pittance  which  they 
earn:  drudgery  falls  to  the  lot  of  those 
who  are  the  lowest  in  society.  A 
man  wishes  to  complete  his  work ; he  is 
desirous  of  resting  from  his  labour ; be 
seeks  for  a respite  from  his  toil;  he  sub- 
mits to  drudgery. 

The  hireling  (hoc. 

With  Utbou  r drudge*  out  the  painful  day.  Rows. 

work,  v.  Production. 

WORK,  OPERATION. 

WORK  (v.  Work)  is  simple  exertion : 
OPERATION  is  a combined  exertion. 

Work  nmy  he  purely  mechanical ; 
the  operation  has  mostly  a method  : the 
day-latiourer  performs  nis  work  by  the 
use  of  bis  hands  only ; a medical  man 

Eerforms  an  operation  by  the  exercise  of 
is  skill. 

Some  dead  I j draught,  Rome  enemy  to  Ufe, 

Boil*  in  my  bond*,  and  srorfc  out  my  soul. 

Diydn. 

Sometimes  n panion  seems  to  operate. 

Almost  In  contradiction  to  itself.  Shirley, 


• Girard : * Term,  expremlcr.'* 
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workman,  v.  Artificer. 
worldly,  v.  Secular. 
to  worship,  v.  To  adore. 
worth,  v.  To  deserve. 
worth,  v.  Value. 
worthless,  v.  Unworthy. 
to  wrangle,  v.  To  jangle. 
wrath,  v.  Anger. 
to  wrench,  v.  To  turn. 
to  wrbst,  v.  To  turn. 
wretched,  v.  Unhappy. 
to  wring,  v.  To  turn. 

WRITER,  PENMAN,  SCRIBE. 

WRITER  is  an  indefinite  term;  every 
one  who  writes  is  called  a writer;  but 
none  aro  PENMEN  but  such  as  are  ex- 
pert at  their  pen.  Many  who  profess  to 
teach  writing  are  themselves  but  sorry 
writers : the  best  penmen  are  not  ulways 
the  best  teachers  of  writing.  ThoSCRIBE 
is  one  who  writes  for  the  purpose  of  copy- 
ing ; he  is  therefore  an  official  writer. 

WRITER,  AUTHOR. 

WRITER  refers  us  to  the  act  of  writ- 
ing; AUTHOR  to  the  act  of  inventing. 
There  are  therefore  many  writers,  who  are 
not  authors ; but  there  is  no  author  of 
books  who  may  not  be  termed  a writer : 
compilers  and  contributors  to  periodical 
works  are  writers,  but  not  authors.  Poets 
and  historians  are  properly  termed  au- 
thors, but  not  writers. 

to  writhe,  r.  To  turn. 
wrong,  v.  Injury. 


Y. 

yet,  v.  However. 
to  yield,  v.  To  afford. 
to  yield,  v.  To  bear. 
tq  yield,  v.  'To  comply. 
yielding,  v.  Compliant. 

TO  YIELD,  v.  To  give  up. 
YOUTHFUL,  JUVENILE,  PUERILE. 

YOUTHFUL  signifies  full  of  youth,  or 
in  the  complete  state  of  youth  : JUVE- 
NILE, from  the  Latin  juvenis,  signifies 
the  same;  but  PUERILE  from  puer  a 
boy,  signifies  literally  boyish.  Hence  the 
first  two  terms  are  takeu  in  an  indifferent 
sense ; but  the  latter  in  a bad  sense,  or  at 
least  always  in  the  sense  of  what  is  suit- 
able to  a boy  only : thus  we  speak  of 
youthful  vigour,  youthful  employments, 
juvenile  performances,  juvenile  years,  and 
the  like  : but  puerile  objections,  puerile 
conduct,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  juve- 
nile is  taken  in  the  bad  sense  when  speuk- 
ing  of  youth  in  contrast  with  men,  as  ju- 
venile tricks;  but  puerile  is  a much 
stronger  term  of  reproach,  and  marks 
the  absence  of  manhood  in  those  who 
ought  to  be  men.  We  expect  nothing 
from  a youth  but  what  is  juvenile ; we 
are  surprized  and  dissatisfied  to  see  what 
is  puerile  in  a man. 

Cboiwbat  then,  wltb  youthful  hopes  bexuiJM, 

Swolo  with  success,  rihI  of  a (Urine  mind, 

Tbia  new  invention  fatally  design'd.  Drydkx. 

Raw  juvenile  wrlteis  imagine  thaf,  by  pouring 
forth  figures  often,  they  render  their  compositions 
warm  and  animated.  Blair. 

After  the  common  course  of  puerile  studies,  he 
was  put  an  apprentice  to  a brewer.  Jonxsox. 


THE  END. 


C.  Baldwin,  Printer, 

New  Bridge- street , London. 
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